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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I had hoped to speak at the 
civil liberties meeting of the grand lodge 
convention, Improved Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, in South Phil- 
adelphia, this afternoon, but work here 
in the Senate prevented. 

The man ín charge of this meeting is 
& very outstanding Pennsylvanian, the 
Honorable Hobson R. Reynolds, whose 
Patriotism and leadership have been 
recognized over the years. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pro- 
posed address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN OF PENNSYLVANIA, PREPARED FOR 
Detivery AT THE Crvm LIRERTIES MEETING 
OF THE GRAND LODGE CONVENTION, IMPROVED 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 
or THE WORLD, IN THE SOUTH PHILADELPHIA 
Htart SCHOOL, MONDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 
26, 1957 
I am highly honored by your invitation 

to address this important convention. 

Your organization has grown great by loyal 
adherence to American ideals, Throughout 
its history the Improved Order of Elks has 
been a powerful influence in the morai and 
Spiritual advancement of our Nation. Be- 
lief in Almighty God and loyalty to the 
flag are the fundamental principles of its 
doctrine. 

You have attained a high place of honor 
and prestige because you practice and preach 
brotherhood, good will, tolerance, and help- 

ness to the less fortunate. You serve 

America by your example of good citizenship, 

civic responsibility, and obedience to the laws 

9f God and man. 

I am happy to bid you welcome to this 
Breat and historic city of Philadelphia, the 
Center of patriotic inspiration for every 
American, Here the Liberty Bell is en- 
shrined in honored glory, the sacred symbol 
9f liberty and independence. 

A those of you who have come here from 
tant places, I would humbly offer a sug- 

gestion, Be sure to visit Independence Hall. 

Stand before the Liberty Bell and read its 

exalted message from the Old Testament: 

‘Proclaim liberty throughout the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

I promise you it will be a most rewarding 
Xperience. It will renew and strengthen 
your faith In the true spirit of America. 
oe is the birthplace of the United States 

4 America, where the Founding Fathers 

Pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and their 
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sacred honor" in adopting the Declaration 
of Independence. In this greatest document 
of freedom ever written they gave the world 
a new concept of human worth and dignity, 
based on the divine truths of the Holy Bible. 

The courageous patriots who built the 
foundation of American freedom believed 
that each human being is created in the 
image and likeness of God. This belief was 
so eloquently expressed when they pro- 
claimed: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

Here, in the city of Philadelphia, the Con- 
stitution was adopted to safeguard the citi- 
zen in his freedom and to protect this God- 
given rights against tyranny and oppression 
by government. 

The framers of the Constitution were the 
wisest men of their day. 

They wanted a government operated for 
the moral, spiritual, and material advance- 
ment of all the people, not for the special 
benefit of any class or section. That means 
a government of the law and not of men. 
The American Constitution was planned to 
extend equal protection to every citizen, 
rich or poor, great or humble. That pro- 
tection is one of the bulwarks of our na- 
tional strength. It is not dependent upon 
the opinion of any individual or group, no 
matter how powerful, 

Under that plan of government, in less 
than 200 years of freedom, the American 
people have transformed a savage wilderness 
into the greatest Nation the world has ever 
known. 

Under that plan of government the Negro, 
in spite of difficulties and handicaps, has 
achieved greater progress in a shorter span 
of years than any people in all world his- 
tory. 

Your people have succeeded as educators, 
lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. You 
have achieyed greatness in science, art, and 
music. You have won a place of increas- 
ing importance in business, insurance, and 
banking. You are represented by outstand- 
ing figures in diplomacy and government. 
As craftsmen and industrial workers you 
have contributed to the productive strength 
of our country in peace and war. 

The Negroes of America have proven their 
loyalty and patriotism in every war in which 
our country has been engaged. From the 
first shots fired in the Revolution to the 
conflict in Korea they have given their lives 
to preserve the ideals of freedom. The loyal- 
ty of the Negro has never been questioned. 

The great names of Negro achievement are 
known to all and are honored by every true 
American—Booker T. Washington, in educa- 
tion, George W. Carver, in sclence, Ralph J. 
Bunche 1n diplomacy and law, to mention a 
few. 

But equal in importance, if less known to 
fame, are thousands of modest, hard-work- 
ing, self-respecting Negro men and women 
who are serving their fellow men with out- 
standing ability and the highest integrity 
in many fields. 

In every city and town, in every commu- 
nity, their example is an inspiration to their 
fellow citizens, regardless of color, creed or 
national origin. 

It wouid serve no useful purpose to discuss 
at length the details of the legislative bat- 


tle that has been waged in the Senate on 
the civil-rights issue, 

I agree with the statement of President 
Eisenhower when he said: 

“Rarely in our entire legislative history 
have so many extraneous issues been intro- 
duced into the debate in order to confuse 
both legislators and the public.” 

However, the basic principles stand out 
clear through the fog of confusion which 
some tried to create. These principles are 
the foundation of the American way of life, 
which cannot be fully realized until the 
blessings of America are open to every citi- 
zen who abides by her rules. I have repeat- 
edly asserted my faith in Americanism 
which, in my opinion, ts the right of every- 
one to enjoy the benefits and opportunities 
of this great country as long as he obeys its 
laws. I have always voted in accordance 
with that firm conviction and shall continue 
to do so. 

The broad general purposes of civil-rights 
legislation should be: . 

1. To wipe out the political inequalities 
that exist because of racial differences. 

2. To establish beyond all doubt that we 
have only one class of citizensbip here in 
the United States. 

3. That under our form of Government all 
citizens have equal rights and equal obliga- 
tions. - 

4. That educational and economic oppor- 
tunities should be shared equally, with no 
distinction as to color, creed, or national 
origin. 

5. That no force, in or out of Government, 
can deprive any citizen of those rights which 
we hold to be of divine origin. - 

6. That the right to participate in govern- 
ment by the free exercise of the ballot is an 
inherent right of every law-abiding citizen 
because here in the United States we, the 
people, are the Government. 

That seems to me to cover the legal as- 
pects of the issue but the moral side em- 
braces many more considerations. . 

You cannot legislate brotherhood, right- 
eousness, tolerance, and good will into the 
hearts of men. 

Those qualities must be created by a deeper 
understanding of man's relationship to God. 
They must be strengthened by adherence to 
the principles of religion. 

Brotherhood springs from the heart. It is 
a quality that enobles the spirit. It does not 
thrive under compulsion but flourishes where 
freemen meet on common ground, equal in 
prestige and equal in dignity, and stand to- 
gether for the common good. 

The fundamental truths of human prog- 
ress are everlasting and unchanging. They 
apply equally to all races of mankind. They 
are firmly established on the Golden Rule, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the teachings 
of the Holy Bibie. 

The United States has been called by 
destiny to leadership for peace, Justice, and 
freedom in the world. 

To serve that noble cause we must set 
before the other nations an example of 
decency and righteousness. 

To go forward in leadership we must first 
protect the rights and liberties of our own 
citizens. 

Let us hope and pray that our land may be 
cleansed of bitterness, hate, and prejudice. 
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‘Then, we can stand together in fellowship 
and understanding, respecting the rights of 
each other, and reaching upward for the 
finer things of life that bring peace, har- 
mony, and friendship. 


Address by Gov. G. Mennen Williams to 
the Order of Ahepa Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
August 21 the distinguished Governor of 
Michigan, the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, addressed the 31st national 
convention of the Order of Ahepa in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

In his speech, Governor Williams 
dealt particularly with the problem of 
Cyprus and American foreign policy. 

Iask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF MICHI- 
GAN, ORDER OF AHEPA, 31ST NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION BANQUET, BT. Louis, Mo,, AUGUST 
21, 1957 
“Tonight we dine with the Ahepa family. 
Truly I am sorry that my wife, Nancy, 

could not be here tonight. She would feel 
perfectly at home at this convention as an 
active member of the Ahepa family, She is, 
as many of you know, an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Daughters of Penelope. She pays 
her dues, too, like all the rest of us. 

Yes, I am proud to be identified as an 
Ahepan. This great fraternal organization 
serves, among other purposes, as a reminder 
and even a monument, to that eternal debt 
which the world owes to the Greeks of an- 
tiquity. You are the proud namesakes of a 
great spiritual and cultural legacy—a legacy 
that has been bequeathed to all mankind; a 
legacy that is more than a legacy, by the way, 
as Ypsilanti proved in the last century, and 
Mussolini and Stalin found out in this, 

Today the world is locked in a great strug- 
gle—our concept of freedom versus that of 
totalitarianism, This is not really a new 
concept. It is but a modern phase of the 
same struggle which confronted ancient 
Greece. In that day, the leaders and intel- 
lectuals of glorious Greece brought forth, 
after their struggle, the same basic concepts 
of freedom which we fight to uphold in the 
world today. The God-given right of all 
peoples to be free was first proclaimed by 
Plato when he declared that men must be 
free to seek the truth, and that truth would 
make men free. 

This immortal principle and the love of 
freedom and country sustained Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, as it fortified George Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge. It has strengthened 
and inspired patriots and freedom lovers in 
every land and every age, not least of all 
our own. 

In addition to today's problem of main- 

freedom throughout the world, we 
also confront the simultaneous problem of 
maintaining peace in a world technically 
equipped to destroy itself through atomic 
war, The United Nations is still our best 
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hope for peace and survival. All Americans 
may well pay tribute to Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt who were the 
architects of the League of Nations and of 
the United Nations. Yes, Woodrow Wilson 
conceived the League of Nations and Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt the United Nations; 
but how many people know that the basic 
idea of a world organization for peace was 
originally conceived by the ancient Greeks 
who founded an institution called the 
Amphytionic Council? This was the first 
effort in the long history of mankind to re- 
solve the differences between nations 
through a world organization. Socrates 
dramatized the moral idea behind this con- 
cept when he sald: "I am a citizen, not of 
Athens, nor of Greece alone—but of the en- 
tire world." 

Today the triumph of the eternal princi- 
ples of truth, freedom, and peace, depends 
upon the extent to which each and every one 
of us takes an active part in the affairs of 
our Government. Here again the Greeks 
had a word for it, Pericles’ advice to the 
citizens of Athens was this: "A man who 
takes no part in public business was called 
by some a quiet man, but by Athenians 
he is called useless.“ 

And, fellow Ahepans, there is modern truth 
im this ancient saying of Perícles. Where 
public business is not accepted as every- 
body's business, the public interest suffers— 
and everybody gets the business. 

Ahepans, who are in the tradition of 
Pericles, know that to be a good citizen 
it is necessary to be aware of public issues 
and to bé always concerned about the public 
business. 

There is the issue, in our foreign policy, 
of our attitude toward Cyprus, and its rela- 
tionship to the principle of self-determina- 
tion. We have often avowed that principle 
in the past. Woodrow Wilson enunciated it 
just 40 years ago. It has been echoed by 
many other spokesmen for the high ideals 
of America. Yet our Government has been 
less than forthright in supporting this prin- 
ciple in regard to Cyprus. 

Of course, American policy toward Cyprus 
must take into consideration the defense 
and security interests of the free world— 
and Great Britain is one of the bastions of 
the free world. So is Turkey. We must 
maintain our close relations with our ally, 
Britain, and with Turkey, too. But Greece 
is also our great and true ally. And a basic 
principie is involved in the Cyprus issue. 
We must use our influence to advance the 
principle of self-determination as far as 
Cyprus is concerned. The people of Cyprus 
must have a voice in the determination of 
their status. And we must support them in 
this, as we must support the principles of 
free world security, too. The two can be 
reconciled, and the interests of Britain and 
Turkey should be supported, but not at the 
expense of the freeedom of the people of 
Cyprus. 

A solution must be found, and with the 
least possible delay. Each day of needless 
delay worsens the situation and plays into 
the hands of the enemies of all free peoples— 
and provides grist for the Communist mill. 
This is why I was happy 2 years ago to ac- 
cept your invitation to become a member of 
your Justice for Cyprus Committee. 


While I am talking about our foreign pol- 


‘icy, I would like to comment upon a recent 


statement by Secretary of State Dulles be- 
fore a congressional committee—a statement 
which illuminates some of the errors which, 
in my Judgment, have characterized Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy in recent years. 
Secretary Dulles told the Appropriations 
Committee, when asked whether our foreign 
aid policy was correctly designed to win 
friends for tue United States, that the for- 
eign policy of the United States is not de- 
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signed to win frlends for America, but rather 
to serve America’s immediate interests. 

Naturally I was shocked to read this state- 
ment. It reflects a fundamental misunder- 
standing of both the long-range and the 
short-range goals of the United States. We 
need friends in the world today. We can- 
not have too many of them. Our security 
depends upon it. Victory for the cause of 
freedom depends upon it. 

The unity of the free world is synonymous 
with the security of the free world. There 
is no American interest which is inconsistent 
with the goal of getting and keeping friends. 

To conduct American foreign policy, Sec- 
retary Dulles should understand this funda- 
mental truth. If he did, it would result in 
& clarification of our policy toward Cyprus, 
and toward many other of the difficult prob- 
lems which face us in the world today. His 
lack of understanding of this basic principle 
has resulted in our losing friends everywhere 
and in the policy of brag and bluster which 
has led us so often to the brink of disaster 
in recent years—the disaster of free world 
disunity. 

Just as we must recognize the principle 
of the equality of citizens in our own coun- 
try, we must recognize the principle of the 
equality of free peoples everywhere. 

One of the historic climaxes in the devel- 
opment of American foreign policy—one of 
the great defeats suffered by the forces of 
totalitarianism—occurred just 10 years ago 
when President Harry 8. Truman proclaimed 
the Truman doctrine and saved Greece and - 
Turkey for the free world. When he pro- 
claimed that the United States considered 
the security of Greece and of Turkey to be 
essential to American security—and imple- 
mented that proclamation with action, he 
stopped the Communist juggernaut dead in 
its tracks as it was sweeping across south- 
ern and eastern Europe. That was American 
forelgn policy at its finest. That develop- 
ment in our foreign policy, plus the Marshall 
plan, saved Europe from communism and 
saved America from isolation and siege. 

This is the kind of foreign policy which 
recognizes principle and friendship, which is 
true to the best traditions of America. I 
hope our policy will turn more in this direc- 
tion in the days ahead—the direction of 
peace, security, justice, and freedom. 
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John Shaughnessy's Campaign To Mark 
Exports “Made in the United States of 
America" 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the September 1, 
1956, issue of the 'Tablet. 'The editorial 
which I ask to have printed in the REC- 
orp comments on the efforts being made 
by John J. Shaughnessy, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to have our exports marked “Made 
in the United States of America." 

Mr. Shaughnessy is a former civil- 
service employee of the Army Chemical 
Corps who is seriously fearful that his 
separation from Government employ- 
ment rolls is due to his one-man cam- 
paign to implement the “Made in the 
United States of America” resolution. 
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Tur Discueprrep Army REPLY 


The Catholic War Veterans, at its recent 
national convention in Manchester, N. H, 
became the latest in a long list of patriotic 
organizations, individuals and publications 
to support John J. Shaughnessy, the Brook- 
lynite, whose campaign to have our exports 
marked “Made in the United States of Amer- 
ica" was unanimously adopted by both 
Houses of Congress and almost as unani- 
mously ignored by the executive branch, 
The backing by this large and respected or- 
ganization points up the fact that, to the 
best of our knowledge, no one who has 
studied the case has supported the opposi- 
tion stand by a small but powerful group in 
the Army. 

Mr. Shaughnessy, a civil-service employee 
of the Army Chemical Corps, says that when 
he protested that the congressional resolu- 
tion was being sabotaged by Inaction, he was 
told that his activities were embarrassing to 
some unnamed higher-up and that he would 
have to shut up or seek employment else- 
where, He refused and has been seeking 
employment elsewhere since last September. 

A number of patriots throughout the 
Country have protested to the President, the 
Congress and the Army and received every 
type of reaction except positive action. 
Army officials requested an appointment to 
present its case here, which we granted, only 
to have them postpone and then cancel it. 
They put their defense in an impressive 

form letter. On February 11, we 
Printed Mr. Shaughnessy's point-by-point 
Tebuttal, which seemed to indicate that they 
Were either stupid or dishonest or both. 

We then wrote to Hugh M. Milton, Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Army, and offered to 
Print its side in the dispute. He referred the 
letter to Col. W. E. Maulsby, Jr., who replied 
‘Inasmuch as you are already in possession 
Of all the facts regarding Mr. Shaughnessy’s 
Case, there is nothing this office could add 
in the way of comment,” He did not deny 
Or correct a single word of Mr. Shaughnessy's 
Charges. Nevertheless, the discredited form 
letter, on the stationery of the Secretary of 
the Army, is still being sent to inquirers. 

Army’s officials maintain that (1) Mr. 
Shaughnessy has been offered another job, 
fon he refused; (2) his position was 1 of 

ted for economg ressons; (3) he 
has received and will continue to receive ex- 
jraordinary and preferential consideration 
OT avallable civil-service employment; and 
(3) he was not separated because of his 
‘Mark American" activities. 

Here is Mr. Shaughnessy's rebuttal: 

(1) Concerning his refuse! to accept the 

Position: “The job offer was made 
nearly a month before I received my notice 
hac On; no indication of any kind 
Whatsoeyer was made that my refusal would 

t in the termination of my other posi- 

n; in fact, my immediate superior encour- 
aged me not to make the change." 

E (2) Concerning the 27 positions allegedly 
etvi ated: 9 were ungraded, that is, not 

i l-service classified positions, as many peo- 
wwe led to believe; 8 were paper positions, 
anid is, unoccupied at the time they were 

nated; 5 employees were transferred or 
"Or ned; that accounts for 22 of the 27. 
were Other 5, at least 4, to my knowledge, 
note re art he says. “It is interesting to 
tine f t in a separate action at the same 
rine Our other civilians were hired." The 
Mans later announced thnt two of the posi- 
Sha Were reinstated. It admitted that Mr. 
in Ughnessy’s position was the only one 
tion branch that was eliminated, In addi- 
5 n; asserts that 90 percent, if not all, 
fore © other employees were interviewed be- 
d, their Jobs were eliminated. He, however, 

ae without benefit of an interview. 

"d sl concerning his receiving preferential 


eratio 
pi mt: n for available civil-service em- 


York at when ciyll-service officials in New 


tempted to find out if there were any 
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jobs, for which he was qualified and to which 
he was entitled, being held by employees with 
less seniority, the Army refused to furnish 


the list Mr. Shaughnessy adds that items 


in the public press that the Army and other 
Government agenices are advertising for men 
in my Job classification should be additional 
evidence of the doubletalk and chicanery to 
which I and citizens interested in my case 
have been subjected.” 

(4) Concerning his separation because of 
“mark American” activities: “My charge that 
I was told to stop my efforts or seek employ- 
ment elsewhere was conveyed to the White 
House in a letter dated October 19, 1954; to 
then Secretary of the Army Robert T. Ste- 
vens in a letter dated November 11, 1954; and 
to Lt. Col. D. S. Purl of the Office of the 
Inspector General, Chemical Corps, in a con- 
versation on or about December 13, 1954. “If 
any of these people thought I was lying, I 
could have been brought up on charges and 
dismissed. Indeed, they would have been 
obliged to take such action because of the 
effect of my charges on the morale of other 
employees and the reputation of the Army. 
But, as usual, they ignored my charges rather 
than face them." 

If it comes down to a question of veracity 
between Mr. Shaughnessy and the Army offi- 
cials, we mustn't overlook the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
study which agreed that our exports are not 
being properly marked and told the Army 
its testimony was in direct contradiction of 
the facts. Both independent surveys of the 
subject also back Mr, Shaughnessy. 

The three most unfortunate results of this 
dispute are: (1) The father of 11 children, 
who has been charged with nothing except 
patriotism, is unemployed; (2) the "mark 
American" program, with its tremendous po- 
tential for international good will, is falling 
short of its mark; (3) in the minds of many 
citizens, the Army as a whole because of a 
few people at top level who speak for the 
Army as a whole, is under the shadow of 
guilt. For the sake of the reputation of all 
concerned—including the American people 
and the Congress—we urge Army officials to 
clear up miserably unfair case. 


Treatment of Past Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial which was published 
in the Staples World, of Staples, Minn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Past PRESIDENTS 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has little more than 
2 years remaining as President of the United 
States. He will then step down from the 
biggest office in the world. 

President Eisenhower will retire, and divide 
his remaining years among his Gettysburg 
farm, golf and family. His wish will be to 
have nothing to say regarding the future 
executive affairs of the United States, He 
will undoubtedly be firm in not wishing to 
step on the toes of his successor. 

Ike will then step into oblivion, after 
acquiring all the knowledge and experience 
of 8 years as President of the United States. 

This country now has two former Presi- 
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dents retired. From time to time we read a 
short paragraph about them and their very 
private lives. 

Both Herbert Hoover and Harry Truman 
served their country in critical periods. 

It seems a terrible waste for both these 
men to be at the helm of the Nation, and 
then a few years later suddenly be so far 
removed from the Government that were 
they to revisit the White House unan- 
nounced—their faces already forgotten by 
the domestic staf_—they would risk arrest, 

This country sadly neglects its living Presi- 
dents. They should not be allowed to retreat 
into the history books while still alive. Sol- 
diers may fade away, but once the outgoing 
President shakes hands with the incoming 
executive on the rostrum after the inaugura- 
tion, this Government has allowed itself to 
fall into the bad habit of allowing him to - 
become nonexistent. 

Their years of experience in handling top 
secrets, international negotiations, foreign 
affairs, internal matters, problems of both 
war and peace should not be rewarded with 
nonentity. What was learned is too valu- 
able to be treated lightly and dismissed along 
with the man, only to be learned again 
through sweat, trial and error. 

The country and the world can profit from 
the wisdom, experience and judgment of the 
former executives of free America. 

They have earned a rest, but let the Con- 
gress bestow upon them a leisurely lifetime 
position with perhaps a pension. Let the 
Government recognize them as a voice to be 
heard for as long as they live. Let their 
views be invited—requested. 

An office of some kind should be created 
for this country's retired Presidents.—I. B. 
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The Night Before America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


"Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Congress wil not be in session on Co- 
lumbus Day, but I know of no more 
fitting way to pay tribute to the valiant 
admiral of the ocean sea, the man who 
discovered the wonders of the New 
World, than to include in the RECORD 
at this time a stirring poem by Norma 
Farber entitled “The Night Before 
America.” 

This poem originally appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor on Columbus 
Day of last year—October 12, 1956. The 
distinguished poetess, who in private 
life is the wife of one of America’s most 
noted physicians, Dr. Sidney Farber, 
has captured the drama and epic gran- 
deur of the moment in 1492 when the 
three little caravels, the Nina and Pinta 
and Santa Maria, stood off the tropical 
shores of San Salvador. 

I ask unanimous consent that Norma 
Farber’s poem, The Night Before Amer- 
ica, from the Christian Science Monitor 
of October 12, 1956, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NroHT BEFORE AMERICA 
All the night they heard birds passing, 
navigating air southwestward, 
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flying wing routes into darkness, 
over the slack and strain of rigging, 
over the faint hearts, over the night fears, 
over the Admiral Don Cristóbal 
pledged to land, island or mainland, 
four weeks out of sight of tierra, 
thirty days out of Canaries 

into the predicate of westward 
Indies, westward into the Indies, 
goal of the keel, clue to the voyage, 
purpose of helm, the sails finale, 

all through the darkness, toda la noche 
sound of fiyways flapping arrival, 
fledging closer to coastal country 
tremulous with immient landing, 
inkling trees and branchy shadow, 
shade-to-be for sallors listening, 
chins uplifted, ears as wide as 

night with listening, hearing passing 
birds: oyeron pasar los pájaros 

all that mariner night of noises 
mingling into avian passage 
pinion-tacking over the caravels. 


All the night, the whole night-roundness 
global as earth, the rotund planet, 
birds and ships where heard in passage, 
birds by ships, and ships by fishes 
marveling under cloven waters 

where the Pinta spattered the fathom, 
narrow the Nína startled the dolphin, 
longer María with more of footage 
freshened the seas with silver issue. 
All that night they salled the roundness, 
heard that roundness birdlike passing 
all the curving night above them, 
while they sought awry an orient, 
found false orient and trued it, 
roaded error into finding, 

found Cathay amid Antilles, 

found a verity of roundness, 

founded earth, its right conformance, 
found their west and steered upon it, 
sailed within its arcing wholeness, 
heard it roundly and completely 
swelling up their ears with passage: 
listening men become enlarged with 
truth, for they had held it total 

filling them, 

Landing is logical 

after ocean, is the passage 

come to moment-haven, anchor 
lowered after weeks of water 

leaning westward meaning eastward, 
landing a navigator shoreward, 
furrowing earthward through Atlantic 
under night-clandestine plumage 
pointing ships to candid harbor, 

out of watches terse with passage 
where all night they listened deeply 
learning landing like an answer 
waiting on their sea of question, 
seizing lineage of America, 

taking hemisphere, a moorage 

early in the breaking morning. , 


Whats shore 1f not a passage, 

firm conveyance to the interior, 
farther trek to more of coastline, 
into other surf and travel, 

new Pacific, nameless landfalls 

still equivocal for mapping? 

What is westward if the world is 

all around, within, without us, 

over us and turning under us, 
beckoning ships and men in transit 
as the birds that seethe the darkness 
flash and beacon us with alary 


brightness by their fringing passage 
toward the dawn-watch of discovery? 


How the flight of bird-fine music 
floats its silken passage over us, 
sweetens us with tone and tidings, 
smartens us for terra firma 

after Journeys salt-encrusted, 
wind-abraded, longing-weakened. 
How the land is loosed from ocean: 
Asia same and seeming counter, 
Africa envisioned backwards, 
paradoxes sighted proudly, 
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continents by morning kindled, 

seas released beyond their boundaries, 
further lands, and further fathoms, 
upward, outward, reaching roundward 
where cartographers go lightly 
guessing contour and conclusion, 


And we passengers in transience 

from familiar to inyention 

in a latter-day connaissance, 

like Columbian explorers 

latitudinal as orbits 

keeping orderly their courses: 

we who pass the night of coursing, 

rafted through the nightfall crossing, 

realize our long intention 

by the breaching light of morning. 

And we mark our seas and spaces, 

note our heralds, how in passage 

they confirm the distant passage 

closing in for our acquaintance, 

bringing firmament beside us: 

intimate and boldly slated 

sequence of our nightsome vagrance 

ending now in glim and portent 

as of birds that once were passing 

over men from Palos harbor, 

as of land beyond all ocean 

all that night before America, 

all the night they heard birds passing. 
Norma Farber. 


Lindbergh’s Role in World War II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE - 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very in- 
teresting article which was published in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of August 25, 1957. The title of this 
article is “Lindbergh's War II Role Is 
Revealed.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LINDBERGH'S Wan II Rote Is REVEALED 

Charles A. Lindbergh shot down at least 
one Japanese plane, was nearly shot down 
himself in another flight in the Pacific, and 
was instrumental in increasing the combat 
range of P—38's in World War II. 

Gen. George C. Kenney, United States Air 
Force, retired, head of the Allied Air Forces 
in the Pacific under Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, revealed these facts, some previously 
reported, in a copyrighted International 
New Service story. 

General Kenney said that in the summer 
of 1944, Lindbergh appeared in Australia 
without authorization. He had only au- 
thorization from the Navy to make observa- 
tions in the South Pacific for some aviation 
companies seeking to determine the efficiency 
in combat of single- and two-engined fighter 
planes. Legal status was obtained from 
General MacArthur and Lindbergh was asked 
by General Kenney to teach P-38 pilots to 
obtain more range from their planes. 

RANGE INCREASED 

Lindbergh flew with the P-38 squadrons 
for 6 weeks. "He preached and practiced hís 
technique of economical operation of en- 
gines," Kenney said. The range was in- 
creased from 400 miles to 600 miles, and there 
was talk of the possibility of increasing the 
range to 800 miles, Kenney stid. 
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Lindbergh shot down an enemy plane in 
August 1944 over the island of Ceram. Ken- 
ney had told him that in a matter of self- 
defense, he could fire. Lindbergh put in no 
claim for credit and the downed plane was 
never listed officially, The plane had ap- 
peared in front of Lindbergh's while he was 
observing a raid on a Japanese oll depot on 
the island. 

That same month, a Japanese plane got 
behind Lindbergh's over the island of Babel- 
thuap. Other planes in the flight shot down 
the talling plane and several others. 

Kenney said he told Lindbergh he should 
return home, “I owed him a debt of real 
gratitude for increasing the combat range 
of our fighter planes. * * * It was going to 
pay heavy dividends for the rest of the war, 
and I appreciated what he had done. But, 
I was getting worried for fear he would be 
shot down. If that happened, it would hurt 
the Air Force and it would certainly bring 
down a lot of criticlsm on MacArthur and me 
for permitting him to go out on such mis- 
sions,” 

PLEDGED TO SILENCE 

Lindbergh agreed to silence on his part in 
the war and has never broken it, Kenney said. 
Kenney himself has answered questions 
about Lindbergh's wartime activities with 
the words: “There is no official record of 
Lindbergh ever having flown a combat mis- 
sion in the Southwest Pacific area.” 

Kenney said he sees no reason now to deny 
that “so far as I am concerned, Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh was one of the unsung 
heroes of World War II." 

"I know that he shot down one Japanese 
plane over Ceram. I know that he nearly got 
shot down during a flight to Palan just be- 
fore I sent him home. As far as I know, 
those are the only combats he ever got into, 
although there may have been others that 
the grapevine did not communicate to me, 
I didn't ask too many questions about it dur- 
ing the war and I haven't since,” said 
Kenney. 

In February 1954, President Eisenhower 
commissioned Lindbergh a brigadier general 
in the Air Force Reserve. It served as recog- 
nition of his service to the Air Force and his 
country over a 27-year period. 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of the Air Force in China during 
World War II, last month stated Lindbergh 
had shot down a plane and also had dropped 
bombs from a fighter plane on an enemy 
gun installation in the Pacific. 


The Outstanding Reputation of the State 
of Wisconsin—No Hidden Taxes In- 
crease the Cost of Doing Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in recent 
months the Nation has noted with sad- 
ness a series of scandals involving pub- 
lic offücials in various States of the 
Union, 

HANDS IN THE PUBLIC POCKET 


Without in any way criticizing the 
States as a whole, the facts are that 
there have been a serious State Insur- 
ance scandal in Texas; a highway com- 
mission scandal in Indiana; a State 
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auditing scandal in Illinois, and a series 
Of other indications elsewhere that 
numerous public officials have had their 
hands inside the public pocket for all 
they could get. 

This fact came to mind the other day 
when I read a column by Mr. John Wyn- 
gaard, State capitol correspondent for 
& number of leading Wisconsin news- 
Papers, He devoted the column to a 
Condition in contrast to the one I have 
just mentioned—the outstanding repu- 
tation of the Badger State for the com- 
Plete integrity of its State and municipal 
operations. 

Throughout the country, there is none 
to dispute that, fortunately, the State 
of Wisconsin has been about as un- 
Marred by scandals in public office as 
virtually any other State of the Union. 

We, of Wisconsin, have a tradition for 
integrity in public office which we prize. 

Our newspapers are particularly alert 
in helping to serve as civic consciences. 
The slightest infraction by a public serv- 
ant is liable to end up on the front pages 
Of Wisconsin dailies. And the slightest 
infraction will result in immediate dis- 
ciplinary action and/or removal. 

NO HIDDEN TAX OF CORRUPTION IN WISCONSIN 


Let me say that we, of Wisconsin, do 
not boast vainly or arrogantly about this 
Spotless reputation. We are, however, 
humbly proud of it. And we do cite it 
in extending a hand of welcome to in- 
dustries outside our own borders. 

We advise them that if they want to 
establish factories within the Badger 
State, they are not going to have to pay 
Under the table for various kinds of 
Btate or local licenses or permits. 

They are not going to have to pay off 
Official inspectors, They are not going 
to have to add a 5 or 10 percent hidden 
tax to grease the palms of greedy officials: 

The fact of the matter is that in many 
Cities and States across the country, 
Private business has been so plagued by 

payoff problem that it ups its costs 
by 5 or 10 percent simply to provide lee- 
Way for all the public officials who will 
» Palms outstretched for a payoff. 

This alarming situation has been de- 
Scribed in a whole series of newspaper 
te Magazine exposés in all corners of 

e country. s 
8 But there is no such hidden tax in the 

or onem There is no such 

on that ; 
anyone. you haye to pay oft to 
NEEDED: INCORRUPTIBLE CIVIL SERVICE 


We, of the Badger State, are deter- 
Wé ed to maintain this tradition. And 
not st hope that States which do 
Node the tradition of an incor- 
on ble civil service will exert their best 

Orts to establish it. 

MT to the desk the text of Mr, Wyn- 
8 er RM 23. I ask 
consen t it be printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to 
as follows. © be Printed in the Recon», 
Honesty or Wisconsin's 


GOVERNMENT 
AMAZES LESS FORTUNATE NEIGHBORS 


(By John Wyngaard) 


Manrson The 
M ied sales agent who came to 
advertised bet the big contract that was 
by a State agency said meaning- 
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fully to the department head: “What do I 
do?” 

“You sharpen your pencil and figure the 
lowest bid posisble," quietly replied the Ad- 
ministrator, The sales agent looked incredu- 
lous for a moment, then picked up his hat 
and left. His bid has not been received thus 
far, but he is now pretty sure that it will be 
accepted or rejected purely on the basis of 
its competition with others, and without any 
gifts to public officials, threats of political 
pressure, or the other devices employed in 
the more cynical political jurisdictions of the 
land. 

At a time when there appear to be almost 
daily revelations around the country about 
betrayals of trust and bribery and thievery 
in public and quasi-public affairs, it may be 
refreshing for the people of Wisconsin to be 
reminded again that their own State gov- 
ernment is operated according to ethical 
standards that sometimes bring gasps of 
amazement from politidians and journalists 
of other States, 

CONTRASTS 


There are as many sensitive agencies in 
the Wisconsin capital—and indeed in local 
governments—as there are in comparable 
jurisdictions elsewhere. State regulatory 
agencies have powers that involve millions of 
dollars of profit or loss in private enterprise. 
The State highway department is now en- 
trusted with spending what would have 
brought gasps from the taxpayers a genera- 
tion ago. The investment commission, the 
parole board, the governor's office, the indus- 
trial commission are dally making decisions 
profoundly important to the persons and or- 
ganizations affected. 

In other States there are periodical explo- 
sions of scandal. One of this State's imme- 
diate neighbors is notorious in that respect. 
In other States the auditor is a combination 
detective and prosecutor, a famous man as 
a consequence. In Wisconsin he works. in 
virtual anonymity, although J. J, Keliher is 
as persistent and thorough an auditor of the 
State's financial dealings as probably can 
be had. 

A free-wheeling operator recently called at 
the State department of public welfare to 
announce that he intended to represent a 
prison inmate interested in a parole. It was 
plain that he was accustomed to liberties in 
his native habitat in a neighboring State. 

But in the Wisconsin capital he was 
promptly given his comeuppance, He de- 
parted and hasn't returned. 

ASSET 

To some persons it has a trite sound when 
the governor or a legislative committee de- 
clares that this State’s habits of cleanliness 
in governmental affairs is an asset, in recruit- 
ing new business enterprise for example. 

But it is true, nevertheless. In Wisconsin 
there are no hidden taxes, whatever may be 
the comparative rank of taxes on the record. 

It is idle to dispute about the reasons for 
that distinction. They relate to many fac- 
tors, It is important to recognize the fact 
and'to resolye that it will be sustained. 


Nomination of Maxwell H. Gluck To Be 
Ambassador to Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a letter I 
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have just received from Miss Judy Nor- 
rell. Miss Norrell is in Madras, India, on 
a Government scholarship. , 


Miss Norrell was an outstanding stu- 
dent from my State, and I am sure she 
will represent our country in a credit- 
able manner in India. She is the daugh- 
ter of Representative and Mrs. NORRELL, 
of Monticello, Ark. I believe my col- 
leagues will be interested in her com- 
ments, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manas. Ila, August 21, 1597. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am writing to 
refer to you the enclosed clipping from the 
Madras Hindu newspaper concerning the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Gluck. I'm sure that you 
have seen Mr. Lippmann's statement, but I 
thought you might be interested in knowing 
the coverage of the Gluck case in India, and 
more particularly in a paper like thé Hindu, 

I should like to congratulate you upon 
your stand on Mr. Gluck's appointment and 
assure you that this kind of appointment 
does very much injure our standing in this 
part of the world. I was questioned by many 
Of the students as to how we could think 
of sending out a man to be our representa- 
tive who so obviously lacked the background 
for the job. I would hope that the publicity 
surrounding the appointment of Mr, Gluck 
would point up the necessity for more care- 
ful consideration of our ambassadors, and 
that some good would come from this case, 

For your information this case has been 
widely covered in all the Indian newspapers 
I have seen, and there has been a great deal 
of comment by the Indian press concerning 
the appointment of Mr. Gluck. I was very 
happy to see Mr. Lippmann's statement given 
the coverage it has been, because I think it 
wil help our position to have represented 
some self-criticism. 

I’m well settled now in Madras and am 
attending lectures in Indian philosophy at 
Madras University under Dr. T. M. P, Maha- 
devan. I'm living at the women’s hostel of 
the Madras Christian College, and finding 
the entire experience a challenge, India in 
reality is far different from my impressions 
of it from home, and each day I'm learning 
more about the complexity of this culture 
and the so-called Indian mind. I &m very 
impressed by the need here for more work 
so far as relating the aims of the United 
States to India. The Russian publicity here 
is amazing, and I'm afraid that we have 
much to learn concerning the use of Voice 
of America, etc. 

I should like to thank you for your efforts 
on my behalf prior to my leaving Washing- 
ton. I have found sínce my arrival that 
there was a great deal of confusion about the 
notification of Fulbright grantees to India, 
and that my case was by no means the most 
irregular. I'm very grateful, however, that 
you were able to inquire for me and that the 
notification came through when it did. 

Ishall be eager to talk with you upon my 
return home about my reactions to India 
and impressions of this year. I think this 
will be one of the most worthwhile years of 
my life, and I 4m, indeed, of the opinion that 
international study is one of the most im- 
portant things for any real education. 

I am reminded of tne quote you used from 
H. G. Welles when you spoke some years back 
at Ohio Wesleyan University commenting 
that civilization is a race between catas- 
trophe and education. That seems more 
true to me today than ever. 

I hope that Congress is about to adjourn 
and that you will be able to enjoy a rest- 
ful summer. My best regards to Mrs. Ful- 
bright, and again my thanks for your efforts 
on my behalf. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jupy NORRELL., 
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Unit of Measurement for Grains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Minnesota Farm- 
er. The title of this article is “Bushel 
versus Hundredweight." This is an in- 
formative article, and therefore it will 
be of value to the readers of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BusHrL Versus HUNDREDWEIGHT 


The subject of bushel versus hundred- 
weight as a unit of measurement for grains 
and other farm commodities has been dis- 
cussed by farmers and debated by students 
of the grain trade for many years. 

Within the past month the official United 
Btates Department of Agriculture answer to 
the question, without a definite conclusion, 
has come to our desk in the form of a 
marketing research bulletin. This bulletin 
contains 4,740 words, some of them very long 
technical words, but after studying the man- 
uscript from beginning to end—the ques- 
tion, "should the trading unit be changed 
from the ‘bushel to the hundredweight basis" 
remains unsolved. 

The yearlong study was made and the 
report prepared by agricultural economists 
of the Marketing Research Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Information 
was gathered from 3 national farm organ- 
izations, 3 grain exchanges, 5 financial in- 
stitutions, 400 elevator operators, 300 feed 
and flour milis, 100 brokers and jobbers, 
100 commission men, 50 n processors, 
40 State departments of agriculture, and all 
affected agencies in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Findings of these economists should be 
of interest to every farmer in Minnesota 
since the subject deals with the measure- 
ment of commodities uced on farms. 

In summary, the following is a concentra- 
tion of the 4,740-word report: 

Probable effects of a shift from the bushel 
to the hundredweight measure in the grain 
industry would be that advantages and 
disadvantages would vary in degree depend- 
ing upon the group concerned. The advan- 
tages would be permanent, Disadvantages 
would be more numerous but not insur- 
mountable. 

Principal advantages were found to be: 

1. Conversion of quantities of grain from 
bushels to pounds and vice versa, now neces- 
sary in many cases, would be largely elimi- 
nated, with & probable serving in time and 
work and the possibility of a reduction of 
errors in such computations; 

2, Comparisons by farmers and traders of 
prices and relative feeding values of grains 
would be facilitated by keeping the differ- 
ent grains on an equal-weight basis rather 
than on the basis of bushels that vary wide- 
ly in weight. 

Principal disadvantages were: 

1. The required adjustment in habits of 
thinking in the grain trade, from the bushel 
unit to the hundredweight; 

2. Changes in legislation that would be 


ecessary; 

3, Changes in forms and office procedures; 
4. Revisions of historical data; 

5. Changes in trading practices, 


There was general agreement among the 
groups interviewed in this study that the 
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disadvantages of the change, although they 
involve some statistical work, would prevail 
only during the transitional period and gen- 
erally would disappear after the period of 
adjustment to the hundredweight basis. The 
problem of adjusting the thinking of those 
in the grain trade to the new basis was re- 
garded as the most important one; but that 
difficulty would be offset at least in several 
segments of the trade, by the simplicity of 
making comparisons on a uniform basis. 

Although there was no general agreement 
on the best time of year for the change to 
take effect, most groups contacted suggested 
that, if the shift in trading unit were made, 
wintertime or January 1 would be the pre- 
ferred time. It was generally agreed that 
the intention to make the shift should be 
announced at least 1 year before its effec- 
tive date. Some groups indicated that con- 
siderably more than a year might be needed 
to make some of the necessary preparations 
for the shift, particülarly for tbe revision 
of legislation. 

In regard to views obtained from repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations, the only 
major disadvantage thut would be expected 
to relate directly to farmers would be the 
changes in patterns of thought that would 
be necessary. Farmers’ experiences gener- 
ally are based on the bushel unit. The 
change would necessitate their adjustment to 
an unfamiliar basis of reckoning. For some 
time rice, grain sorghums, dry beans, dry 
peas, and many seed crops have been traded 
on a hundredweight basis, and in several 
Western States all grains are traded in hun- 
dredweights. 

Views as reported by farm organizations 
are: 

American Farm Bureau Federation: Adopt- 
ed a resolution December 1955 that “we fa- 
vor adoption of the hundredweight as a uni- 
form standard of measurement for grain.” 

National Grange: Adopted this resolution 
November 1956: “As the standard of meas- 
urement In both purchases and sales, we 
favor the use of the hundredweight or ton 
measurement instead of the bushel for all 
grains, feed, and seeds, and instead of the 
bale of hay.” 

National Farmers Union: “The proposed 
shift would be expected to lessen the possi- 
bility of errors through elimination of the 
many conversions needed at present. It also 
would facilitate comparisons between the 
feeding values and the price of various grains, 
For example, farmers must now compare the 
feeding value of oats at, say, 70 cents a 
bushel, with corn at $1.30 a bushel; while 
on a hundredweight basis the comparison 
would be $2.19 for oats with a $2.30 for corn.” 

The secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives says: “At this time the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives rec- 
ommends that a study be made In order that 
its members interested in the grain and feed 
trade may have before them the information 
necessary to give adequate consideration to 
the question.” 

There you have it—advantages and disad- 
vantages if the trading unit should’ be 
changed from bushel to hundredweight. But 
the question still remains: Should the 
change be made? 


Texas Rose Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of our Nation’s most beautiful pag- 
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eants is the Texas Rose Festival, held 
annually at Tyler, Tex. The setting for 
such festivities could not be more pru- 
dently chosen, for Tyler is the rose capi- 
tal of the world and has long been 
known as the “rose garden of America.” 
Each year, of the more than 30 million 
rose bushes sold throughout the Nation, 
over half of them come from the Tyler 
area. In 20 years, over 3 million visitors 
have flocked to the Texas Rose Festival 
at Tyler. 

This year, during the period October 
17, 18, 19, and 20, the 20th annual Texas 
Rose Festival will be held in Tyler. 

Mr. President, I have a personal pride 
in this festival, for I was reared only 
a few miles from Tyler, and attended 
Tyler High School. 

This spectacular display of flowers is 
something I wish each of my Senate 
colleagues could see, and I invite each 
and all of you, on behalf of the Texas 
Rose Festival Association, to visit this 
year’s show. 

In my opinion, the Tyler Rose Fes- 
tival is the most beautiful exhibition of 
any type held in the great Southwest. 
I have been on three continents and I 
have never seen anything more beauti- 
ful than the rose fields of east Texas, 
in bloom, growing on white sand, and 
framed by green pine trees. 

A small pamphlet has been prepared 
which will vouch for the splendor of the 
pageant and which provided informa- 
tion pertaining to this season's festival. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this material be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THREE MILLION VISITORS IN 20 YEARS 

HERE'S WHAT OTHERS SAY 

Saturday Evening Post: "If you can imag- 
Ine 15 million rose bushes flowering madly for 
6 months, snow-white roses, rich cream 
roses, yellow, coral-pink, and deep, deep red 
roses, you can understand why Tyler, Tex., 
is the center of the world's most amazing 
rose garden." 

Adm. Robert S. Carney, Chief, United 
States Naval Operations: The Texas Rose 
Festival 1s one of our Nation's great floral 
pageants, well worth seeing." 

The Wall Street Journal: "Around Tyler, 
where two-thirds of the Nation's field-grown 
rose bushes are produced growers are giving 
the rose, universal symbol of beauty, the 
glamor treatment in the form of attractive 
packaging, lavish promotions, and floral 
festivals.” 

The New York Times: “Of all the rose 
bushes planted outdoors every year—and 
this is not less than 30 million—two-thirds 
are grown in the vicinity of Tyler, Tex. In 
the past 12 months, there were only 15 days 
when the Tyler Municipal Rose Garden (22 
acres with 20,000 plants in 300 varieties) was 
out of bloom." 

Texas Industry magazine: "Tyler's Munic- 
{pal Rose Garden is one of the Nation's 
largest. The picturesque section around the 
city is covered with thousands of acres of 
blooming roses—a $7-million-a-year crop!“ 

Gen. James H. Doolittle, United States 
Army: The Texas Rose Festival is a floral 
spectacle never to be forgotten.” 

John Sherman Cooper, Ambassador to In- 
dia: “The friendliness of Tyler and the 
beauty of the Texas Rose Festival deserves 
a visit.” 

Since the festival was started in tribute 
to the giant rose-growing industry, upwards 
of 150,000 persons have been thrilled each 
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year by the gala activities and gorgeous 
Toses, It is the combined effort of more than 
3,000 people working for 12 months to make 
each festival better than the one before. 

The festival was begun in 1933 as an 
elaborate tribute to the rose-growing indus- 
try and, except for an interim of 4 war years, 
it has become an annual event of growing 
importance. 

Gorgeous floats, spectacular regal corona- 
tions, mammoth rose show displays, queen's 
balls and fiestas have given the Texas Rose 
Festival a place among the Nation's big three 


Of rose celebrations, alongside those at Port- 


land, Oreg., and Pasadena, Calif. 
More than half of, some 30 million rose- 
es sold annually throughout the Nation 
have their beginnings in the productive 
. sandy loam within a 50-mile radius 
er. 

Visitors are also thrilled ‘by the breath- 
taking view of Tyler's Municipal Rose Gar- 
den, one of the Nation's finest, with more 

24,000 bushes in over 300 varieties. 

The festival is & gorgeous spectacle that 

Once seen can never be forgotten. 
FESTIVAL HIGHLIGHTS 

Rose spectacular: A million gorgeous rose 
blooms are massed in à majestic multi-col- 
Ored display which is open to all during the 
4-day festival. Hundreds of varieties, gor- 
gous specimens, artistic niches. 

Coronation: In a spectacular ceremony set 
against a background of Texas flowers, Her 
Majesty, Kay Howard, the Queen of the 

will be crowned. 
parade: Two-mile-long procession of 
Tose-adorned floats bearing the rose queen 
ses her court, a dreamland of feminine love- 
iness, a grand processional of bands, drill 
and celebrities, ending in a gorgeous 
oth display at Rose Stadium. 

Fiesta night: An elaborate entertainment 
n ^ nationally famous orehestra provid- 
Dg the musical backdrop. Rose Festival 
Visitors will be treated to an open-ald show 
2 top-notch professionals in the amphi- 
heater at Rose Stadium. 

T vesper service: The finest voices 
um the choirs of Tyler's churches joined 
Mele ey chorus, and an inspiring speaker 
w. ted by the Tyler Ministerial Alliance at 
ise Auditorium, College Campus. 
4 Rose fleld tours: Scheduled sight-seeing 
^ravans will give visitors a look at the vast 
Tyl blooming roses that have made 
er the Rose Garden of America. 
or Queen's tea: One of the social highlights 
the festival will be heli amidst the fioral 
her oe of Rose Park where the queen and 
family and the 1957 court will receive 
Buests, 
omens coronation ball: Presented by the 
ene i ot the Rose in honor of the queen 
chi her court with nationally famous or- 
estra and entertainment. 


Minnesota Firm Builds Balloons for Air 
Force Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


THYE. Mr. President, during the 
week the press of the Nation has 
us considerable attention to the rec- 
offices assent made by an Air Force 
Seen . David Simons. Major 
xk d 32-hour balloon flight which 
Sena 19 miles above the earth, repre- 

another advance in the Air Force 


Mr. 
Dast 
given 
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study of the upper atmosphere and its 
effects on man. 

The balloon which carried Major 
Simons to his record balloon height and 
returned him safely to earth after 32 
hours was designed and built by Winzen 
Research, of Bloomington, Minn. The 
success of this perilous research trip was 
largely due to the fine work which has 
been done by this Minnesota concern. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an account of this historic flight, pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
August 20, 1957] 
IN Am Force PROJECT, DOCTOR RIDES BALLOON 
19 MILES ABOVE STATE 


(By Victor Cohn) 


A fiying doctor—dangling from a balloon 
100,000 feet over the upper Midwest—became 
the first man in the world, Monday, to go 
that high and stay more than a moment. 

Moving along at 15 or 16 miles an hour 
at the dead-quiet edge of outer space, Air 
Force Maj. David G. Simons was "feeling 
wonderful." 

As night fell, his balloon looked like a new 
star in the sky. It was seen shining in the 
west even from Minneapolis, though at 9 
p. m., he was south of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and 160 miles away. 

“The sky is a dark purplish black, a color 
I have not seen before, and can't really de- 
scribe," came the report by radio as the 6- 
foot doctor peered through the tiny glass 
portholes of his 8-foot enclosed capsule. 

“The temperature inside here is 64 degrees 
and very comfortable. I can see Lake Mich- 
igan through the clouds." 

Ground crew men of Winzen Research, Inc., 
Bloomington, reported “everything going 
smoothly," and Simons "operating at peak 
efficiency, busy as a bee," He seemed well 
on the way to his goal: hanging in the strato- 
sphere some 24 hours. 

The lonely doctor was launched at 9:25 
a. m. yesterday by the Winzen crew just out- 
side Crosby. Minn. The launchsite was the 
M. A. Hanna Portsmouth open-pit iron 
mine—a below-ground site to gain calm to 
protect the thin plastic balloon. 

At that point he had already been in his 
little aluminum prison 10% hours. He was 
put in it in Minneapolis. Sunday night, to be- 
gin breathing its artificial atmosphere and 
eliminate nitrogen from his bloodstream. 

With overrapid altitude changes, nitrogen 
can cause bubbles in the bloodstream and 
the deadly bends, 

Then he was carried by truck to Crosby. 

Once up, first he moved southeast, rising 
at a swift 1,200 feet a minute. Then he 
started to move west as he rose higher. 
Quickly his 280-foot long, 200-foot wide bal- 
loon was just a silver dot. 

About 11:25 a. m. he reached approxi- 
mately 100,000 feet, more than 19 miles up. 
He was then just about over the southeast 
corner of Mille Lacs Lake. 

This was 4.000 feet higher than the 96,000 
feet that Capt. Joseph W, Kittinger reached 
June 2 in a test flight for this Air Force 
project. Kittinger stayed there an hour and 
50 minutes. 

Air Force Capt. Ivan Kincheloe reached 
126,000 feet for a few moments in an X-2 
rocket plane last September. 

But Major Simons—34 and cool as an ice 
cube—had to stay up far longer to achieve 
his objective, which 1s collecting knowledge. 

Project Man High is intended to gather 
facts about high-up man and the high-up 
atmosphere to pave the way for regular high- 
altitude aviation, 
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Simons is cniet of the space biology branch 
of the aero-medical field laboratory, Alamo- 
gordo, N. Mex. 

A plane, two helicopters, & radio van and 
other vehicles followed his course last night. 
He hoped to come down sometime today in 
the vicinity of Miles City, Mont. 

The Air Force pointed out that substantia- 
tion of his record would have to await check 
of his instruments. 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
d August 21, 1957] 
BALLOON LANDS IN SOUTH DAKOTA WITH 
New Autrrupe RECORD 
(By Victor Cohn) 

Farco, N. Dax.—After soaring more than 
100,000 feet to a new altitude record for 
manned balloons, a dead-tired Maj. David G. 
Simons returned safely to earth Tuesday as 
living proof that man can survive conditions 
on the edge of space. 

The 280-foot-long plastic balloon that 
lifted Simons at least 19 miles into the air, 
landed near Elm Lake on the North Dakota- 
South Dakota border about 30 miles due 
north of Aberdeen, S. Dak. It was aloft more 
than 32 hours, : 

The flight, which began at 9:22 a. m. 
Monday from a deep mine pit at Crosby, 
Minn., ended in an alfalfa field at 5:28 p. m. 
yesterday. An Air Force helicopter brought 
Simons here—too weary and spent by the 
32-hour, almost sleepless flight to talk but a 
moment to reporters, 

Col. John Stapp, Air Force chief of aero- 
medicine at the Alamogordo, N. Mex., re- 
search center and director of the record- 
breaking balloon flight, rode here with 
Simons, 

"He's dead on his feet," Stapp said, "but 
he is in good physical condition except for 
a slight abrasion on his neck from his tight 
pressure suit." 

Stapp said the flight answered some of the 
vital questions it was designed to probe— 
can man tolerate the airless reaches of the 
upper atmosphere? 

"He was above 90,000 feet for 26 hours," 
Stapp said. “He proved the livability of a 
Space cabin. Human performance in an en- 
vironment equivalent to space is now known 
to be possible.” 

Stapp explained that instruments attached 
to Simons’ body radioed information about 
his physical condition. 

“He was above 99.6 percent of the earth's 
atmosphere for most of the trip,“ Stapp ex- 
plained. "His heartbeat and respiration were 
normal all during the flight, except once, 
when the carbon dioxide level in the cabin 
got too high, but he corrected this quickly." 

Upon reaching the Fargo Ariport, Simons 
washed and shaved, then phoned his wife, 
Libby, at Alamogordo. He said he had slept 
a little, in brief snatches, Monday night. He 
ate very little, although he had been sealed 
into the capsule since 11 p. m. Sunday for 
the purposes of acclimatization. 

He was to be flown to Minneapolis last 
night to get the 36-hours sleep prescribed 
by Stapp. 

The balloon had reached its record height 
within a few hours after takeoff, It had 
been thought it would descend near Billings, 
Mont., earlier yesterday, but unsettled 
weather conditions delayed the landing. 

At about noon yesterday, Simons started 
dropping from the upper stratosphere. 
Around 3 p. m., a ground observer corps 
member at Ashley, N. Dak., spotted the glis- 
tening plastic balloon with binoculars dufing 
a routine sky watch. z 

Shortly thereafter, it became visible to the 
naked eye. Residents of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota within a 100-mile 
radius watched its descent. 

At 5:02 p. m., Simons was heard on his 
radio, reporting rate of descent, He then 
asked in a tired, strained voice: 
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“Tm at 20,000. Otto, shall I drop ballast 
now, or Just before landing?" 

Otto Winzen, head of the Bloomington firm 
that made the balloon for the Air Force re- 
search project, told him to hold the ballast. 

Winzen was with Stapp and other members 
of the ground party which had tracked the 
balloon's flight in two C47's, a helicopter, and 
a ground communications van. 

At 3,200 feet, Simons sald he was dropping 
ballast. 

From the private plane in which I was 
riding, I could see the lead shot streaming 
from the gondola. 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
August 22, 1957] 
Luck AND SKILL Save DOCTOR ON BALLOON 
Trip 


(By Victor Cohn) 


A new Lone Eagle told his story here 
Wednesday night. 

Rested and laughing after his 32-hour bal- 
loon flight to the stratosphere, Maj. David 
E. Simons told a modest, restrained story of 
ton, used that word. 

But the striking fact, it became clear last 
night, was that with less skill—and less 
luck—the flight might haye ended in death. 

No one at a news conference at headquar- 
ters of Winzen Research, Inc., in Blooming- 
ton, used that word. 

But the fact that for some time he was 
in real danger nonetheless emerged about 
this air force doctor who ballooned 100,000 
feet up from northern Minnesota Monday 


morning. 

His enemy—his and his thin plastic bal- 
loon's—wàs a thunderstorm that began 
Monday night and continued over much of 
the area near him during the day Tuesday. 

“I experienced some concern,” was what 


the slim 34-year-old himself said on this 


subject last night. 

However, Otto C. Winzen, the Blooming- 
ton balloon firm's head, reported: 

"We had a very critical and very danger- 
ous weather situation. A very severe thun- 
derstorm came up which was entirely un- 

ted. 


expec 

“This caused him to come down to 70,000 
feet at night, for the cloud layer meant that 
his balloon sank lower and lower, It's the 
reflected heat from the ground that main- 
tains a gas-filled balloon at altitude during 
the night, 

“Then—and no one had ever heard of 
such a situation—the effects, some of the 
turbulence of the thunderstorm reached him 
at 70,000 feet. No one had ever heard of a 
thunderstorm reaching higher than 40,000 
feet—this was always considered 'the top 
of the weather." 

"Bo we learned something new and very 
important, which is the purpose of research. 
But this gave us very great concern for 
Dave's safety.” 

Winzen, who advised Simons by voice 
radio all during the flight, went on to tell 
how the storm, and concern, continued into 
the day. - 

"It was necessary to keep Dave up," he 
said, "rather than letting him start his de- 
scent about 9 a. m., as expected. And he 
couldn't start down till 2 in the afternoon, 

"He needed to make westerly headway to 
get ahead of the very severe weather situ- 
ation.” 

B. D. (Duke) Gildenberg—Air Force 
metcorologist whom Winzen called one of 
the best in the country—told how, on the 
ground in the traveling Winzei van, he tried 
to work out a descent plan that would put 
Simons “a safe" 50 miles away from the 
nearest “weather.” 

“We had to settle at 20 miles,” he said. 
“And that period was the period of real 
strain.” 

Col. John P. Stapp finally called it “that 
perilous descent.” 
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Supt. Thomas J. Williams and Crater Lake 
National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
of the State of Oregon are proud of our 
lone national park, for it is one of the 
great scenic wonders of the globe. This 
is the lake which lies within the extinct 
volcanic cone of Mount Mazama—Crater 
Lake National Park. The lake is 2,000 
feet in depth. 

One of my favorite writers about the 
American scene, William E. Bohn, has 
written for the New Leader of August 
26, 1957, a gleaming tribute to the 
grandeur of Crater Lake and to Supt. 
Thomas J. Williams of the National Park 
Service, who exercises custody over the 
park, along with his associates. Mr. 
Bohn and his wife recently visited Crater 
Lake. 

Crater Lake is located along the rim 
of the Cascade Range in southern Ore- 
gon, It may be reached via either Med- 
ford or Klamath Falls. It is one of the 
most incredibly blue lakes of the world, 
as Mr. Bohn emphasizes. Basaltic for- 
mations make evident its volcanic 
origins. 

I believe that my colleagues wil! want 
to read of Oregon's No. 1 outdoor mar- 
vel—which also belongs to the entire 
United States, of course—and I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Bohn's arti- 
cle, entitled “The Lake on Top of a Vol- 
cano," be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LAKE ON Tor or A VOLCANO 
(By William E. Bohn) 

Last week I wrote that California's Yosem- 
mite Valley is unlike any other place on 
earth. I may sound fickle this week when 
I proclaim that Oregon's Crater Lake 1s sur- 
passingly beautiful and completely unique. 
There may be some body of water like it 1n 
some far place of Asia or Africa, but if there 
is I have never heard of it. The most ex- 
ceptional thing about this lake is not that— 
6 miles wide and 2,000 feet deep—it les on 
the top of a mountain completely cut off 
from outside water except for rain and 
snow. Its main distinction is not even the 
fact that it lies in the crater of an extinct 
volcano and is completely surrounded by 
lava cliffs rising from 500 to 2,000 feet above 
the water level. Its real distinction is its 
breathtaking beauty. 

As I sit in my room in the lodge of Crater 
Lake National Park, I look down upon a sur- 
face of heavenly blue which all of the ladies 
in solid phalanx assembled have tried in vain 
to describe. They have called it delphinium 
blue, Maxfield Parrish blue, purple blue, 
Mediterranean blue—and finally have ac- 
knowledged their defeat by describing it as 
Crater Lake blue. The water immediately 
below me has a color which is so intense that 
it seems to be impregnated with some deep, 
deep dye, Farther off, toward the opposite 
shore, it turns to a lighter, gayer, more sky- 
like hue. All viewers of this waterscape agree 
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that they have never seen anything distantly 
resembling it. It gives the onlooker a sense 
of infinite elevation, perhaps because this 
vision is beyond reach. The gazing beholder 
ae swim in this water, cannot even touch 

The average visitor says almost auto- 
matically that the inexpressible color is pro- 
duced by reflection of the sky. In a sense 
and to a certain extent, this is true. The 
real fact is said to be that the rays of the 
sun are separated by refraction from the 
unusually pure water much as they would be 
by a prismatic glass. And the blue shade, 
being singled out and sent up from the sur- 
face of the lake, gives the effect of a deep 
blue body of water. 

The untechnical, rough-and-ready way of 
explaining how a fine lake could come into 
existence on the top of a mountain 1s to say 
that the mountain blew its top and then the 
rain and the snow filled the resulting cavity 
with water. What actually happened is so 
complex and interesting that Howell Wil- 
liams, professor of geology at the University 
of California, has published a detailed book 
on it. What especially fascinates me is 
his account of the great, jagged rim which 
hems in the sheet of water. The rocks which 
compose it are of different sorts and have 
come to rest at various angles. Basing their 
calculations on the positions of these masses 
and on the glacial scratches on their sur- 
faces, the scientists can determine the height 
and shape of the original peak. ` 

My interest right now is centered in an- 
other man named Williams, Thomas J. 
Willams, the superintendent of this ex- 
ceptionally interesting park. He came from 
a dirty little mining town in the Enst and 
found the West big and clean and hospitable. 
In the National Park Service, he has had 
a chance to help preserve and expand the 
features of the country he loves, “The job 
has a romantic side,” he said to me. “We 
are trying to make people better by giving 
them a feeling for a mountain or a range 
of mountains. We haye the opportunity 
to live in an ideal environment and to pre- 
serve and improve it. I really feel ashamed 
to take my pay.” 

The first purpose of the Park Service, 
Superintendent Williams explained, is to 
preserve the beauties of these regions which 
have been set aside by Congress, The second 
is to provide enjoyment and recreation for 
millions of people who have paid for these 
areas and who own them. The third is to 
increase their Intelligence painlessly while 
they are having fun. “These three pur- 
poses,” Mr. Williams drawled as we sat be- 
fore the great log fire in the camp lodge, 
"are not separate. Through education and 
appreciation you secure wise usage which 
results in preservation. You can't get any- 
where by playing the policeman. Put over 
the idea that the parks belong to the people 
and they wil help to defend them." 

Crater Lake impressed me as being an 
especially lovely place to spend a vacation. 
Wild flowers cover the meadows and play an 
especially prominent part in the community 
life. On this mountaintop, the evening air 
is too cool for the campfire talks which are 
a leading feature of activity in other national 
parks. Instead, there are talks In the Sin- 
nott Memorial, a fine stone structure half- 
way down the great rim. This place allows 
ihe speaker to point out the rocky features 
of his environment as he goes along. Then, 
every evening in the lobby of the lodge there 
is an informa] talk on some feature of the 
region, The cheerful tone of the occasion 
is set by short and amusing programs given 
by young college people, who do a good deal 
of the work about the camp. There is about 
the whole project a feeling of hearty enjoy- 
ment as of people come together for à good 
time in their own home. 
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Herbert Hoover: Triamph of Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the August 3 issue of Human 
Events: 

HERBERT Hoover: TRIUMPH or INTEGRITY 

(By Eugene Lyons) 

Nearly a decade ago I wrote a short bio- 
Faphy of Herbert Hover which I called Our 
Unknown ex-President. I was alluding, of 
Course, to what seemed to me the tragic 
failure of the American people to compre- 
hend the human being behind the masks. 

The falsest and cruelest of these masks had 
been deliberately fabricated by partisan 
malice. For some 15 years hordes of propa- 
Eandists labored zealously on the myth of 
^ monster who caused a depression and then 
did nothing to alleviate its horrors. In utter 
contempt of fact and logic, they brain- 
Washed the country—and especially the new 
Eeneration that had little personal memory 
of Hoover's epic humanitarian achievements 
before he came to the White House—into ac- 
cepting him as symbol of the very things he 
most abhorred: fascism, reaction, depression, 
Complacency in the face of human suffering. 

Another mask had been imposed by his 
Own introverted nature, by his essential shy- 
ness and distaste for personal ballyhoo. 
Uniquely among political leaders, Hoover 
Was compelled by his innermost character 
ío build walls between his private and his 
Public personalities. He succeeded in con- 
Cealing, as I wrote at the time, the warm, 
whimsical and tender Hoover known to his 
intimates, the very human and deeply hu- 
mane Quaker behind the solemn facade. 

Unhappily, this native maek greatly facili- 
tated the job of ungallant and dirty-minded 
little men in big places who were fashion- 
ing the groterque myth. For one thing, had 

People had a better understanding of the 
real man they would not so readily have 
Surrendered their commonsense by accepting 

Propaganda hoax. For another, Hoover, 
Was inhibited by his sensibilities from put- 

E Up a robust and effective self defense. 

Would not, indeed could not, descend to 
the level of demagogic mudgunning, and so 
left a clear field for mischievous vilification. 

But even before my book came off the press 
its title began to lose some of its validity. 

, 1947 it became evident that Hoover's 
ordeal by abuse was drawing to an end. 
ith the passing of the New Deal era more 
and more Americans were becoming ashamed 
^s its self-righteous immorality and its zeal 
2 smearing critics. And the public re- 
ý bilitation of our 3ist President, once 
proceeded with dramatic swiftness. 
of be speed and completeness of the collapse 
"t ugly myth is a remarkable episode in 
national history. Republican politi- 
who had long sought to disown Hoover 
Were suddenly treating him as one of the 
ahs o important assets. Even the so-called 
wperal press turned deferential. Those 
‘ears continued to distrust Hoover's views 
né © awed by his moral stature. In the re- 
pia esteem for the man, in the revived 
— e in his greatness, there was a strong 
ement 1 e remorse. The country 
persecuting Hoover it had 
. itself, and to this day the injus- 
wel on the nation 
Consci pon ghs al 
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It was naturally assumed, in the years of 
his eclipse, that Hoover was embittered. 
The assumption was false. He was sad- 
dened and profoundly hurt, but calm and 
tolerant. Upon the mudgunners he looked 
not in hatred but in pity. His humility is 
inborn. Quakerish, but too genuine to be 
alloyed with false modesty. In tbe midst of 
his ordeal he knew, with an engineer's knowl- 
edge of reality, that time inevitably would 
straighten out the record. 

It was this that helped him to remain 
equable under the hail of insults. He stood 
where he had always stood, for it was not 
in him to make compromises. He did not 
cateh up with the people—the people were 
streaming back to him shamefaced and 
penitent, after their hectic wanderings. 

Fortunately for himself and his friends, the 
inevitable change came while he was still 
alive. Fortunately for the country, it came 
while his amazing abilities and energies were 
undiminished, so that he could carry out 
more great enterprises in benevolence and 
public service. The fact that popular ad- 
miration and affection for Hoover continue 
to grow attests, I think, the core of simple 
decency at the heart of America, His life 
adds up to a classic triumph of integrity. 

The one thing that his partisans and de- 
tractors always agreed upon is that Hoover 
is no politician. The implication is not that 
he is deficient in sound political judgment, 
but that he lacks dexterity in selling him- 
self and his policies to the crowd, in playing 
on mass emotion. There simply is not 
enough flexibility, not enough gift for cut- 
ting moral corners, in his makeup. Ideas to 
him are not externals to be adjusted to cur- 
rent fashions. The professionals in the po- 
litical game could never feel at their ease 
with this stern amateur and his moral im- 
peratives. 

The cynical Charles Micheleon, who had 
made Hoover-baiting his life’s work for a 
fee, used to write abou the Hoover organi- 
zation. He wasn't referring to a conven- 
tional political machine fueled by patronage 
and self-interests. Hoover could not have 
built such a machine if he had tried. 
Michelson was referring to groups of Hoover's 
dedicated friends, none of them politicians— 
"the small] but efficient army * * * that 
still calls him Chief and is ready to mobilize 
at a word.” Actually they mobilized with- 
out a word. Having come to know him in- 
timately as his associates in public service, 
they remained forever after reserve officers 
in that extreordinary army disciplined only 
by love of one man and faith in his 
integrity. 

Normally great men are less heoric to their 
intimates than to the public at large. 
Hoover is the supreme exception. Ten years 
ago I wrote that “Hoover has a multitude of 
enemies but no ex-friends.” Nothing has 
happened since then to change this. Not 
one of the men and women who worked 
closely with him, through all the decades 
of his immense and varied activities, has 
ever turned against him. Their devotion to 
him comes close to adoration and has in it, 
too, an element of protectiveness, as if he 
needed to be shielded against the pettiness 
and connivings of lesser men. 

Today, at 83, Hoover's public personality 
is warmer, less austere than in the past; 
but it is still separate from the private 
Hoover. The original mask, the one imposed 
by his own nature, has not been wholly re- 
moved. Myriad episodes in his career and 
qualities in his character that point up his 
nobility remain the esoteric inside knowl- 
edge of those who call him chief. Future 
generations no doubt will take fuller and 
more accurate measure of the man. 

Already, however, the country senses the 
wholeness, the genuineness of Herbert Hoover. 
It sees in him, as in a mirror, the best in its 
own character and history. He has been 
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the instrument of America's most humane 
and disinterested impulses in relation to the 
rest of mankind—a personification of charity 
joined with efficiency that is somehow pecu- 
Marly American. 

There is nothing spurious, nothing petty, 
in the Hoover story. He has not lived, like 
most of his contemporaries, with an eye on 
opinion polis and intellectual fashions. His 
Philosophy of life has not been an improvisa- 
tion of expediency or a rationalization of 
self-interest, but has been wholly integral 
with the man, 

Herbert Hoover is a great monolithic fig- 
ure. Rarely has such a capacious intelli- 
gence as his been combined with such a great 
heart and robust spirit. In honoring him 
on his 83d birthday, August 10, we his coun- 
trymen honor ourselves. For his career is 
deep rooted in the American soil and in- 
tegral with our national heritage, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a statement 
to be presented on August 27, tomorrow, 
to the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit of 
the Treasury Department, by Mr. George 
A. Carrico, of Chicago, Il]. 


There being no objection, the ‘state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: V 
PRESENTATION BY GEORGE A. CARRICO IN OPPO- 

SITION TO NEW REGULATIONS PROPOSED BY 

THE ALCOHOL AND ToBACCO Tax Unrir OF 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES TREASURY, AvuGUST 27, 1957 

As president of the National Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Association and the National Gun 
Alliance, it is my studied conclusion that I 
refiect the thinking and feelings of millions 
of Americans with respect to certain new reg- 
ulations proposed by the Alcohol and To- 
bacco Tax Unit. These reguiations, in part, 
are as follows: : 

"Paragraph 177.50, identification of fire- 
arms: Each licensed manufacturer and im- 
porter of a firearm shall identify it by stamp- 
ing (impressing) or otherwise conspicuously 
placing or causing to be stamped, impressed, 
or placed thereon, in a manner not suscep- 
tible of being readily obliterated or altered, 
the name and location of the manufacturer 
or importer, and the serial number, caliber, 
and model of the firearm. * * * 

"Paragraph 177.51, firearms records; Each 
licensed manufacturer or dealer shall main- 
tain complete and adequate records reflect- 
ing the receipt (whether by manufacture, 
importation, acquisition from other licen- 
sees, or otherwise) and the disposition, at 
wholesale or retail, of all firearms (including 
firearms in an unassembled condition, but 
not including miscellaneous parts thereof) 
physically or constructively received or dis- 
posed of in the course of his business, * * * 

“The records prescribed by this section 
shall be in permanent form, separate and 
distinct from records pertaining to other 
merchandise handled by the licensee, and 
shall be retained permanently on the busi- 
ness premises until discontinuance of busi- 
ness by the licensee. Where the business is 
discontinued and succeeded by a new li- 
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censee, the records will appropriately reflect 
such facts and will be delivered to the suc- 
cessor. Where discontinuance of the busi- 
ness is absolute, the records will appropri- 
ately reflect that fact and will be delivered to 
the Director for permanent retention. The 
records shall show and include: 

“(a) A full and adequate description of 
each firearm, including (1) the manufac- 
turer thereof; (2) the manufacturer's serial 
number stamped thereon; (3) the caliber or 
gage of the firearm; (4) the model and type 
of firearm; and 

"(b) The name and address of each per- 
son from whom each firearm (if not the 
manufacturer's own product) was received 
together with the date of acquisition; and 

“(c) The disposition made of each fire- 
arm including the name and address of the 
person to whom sold and the date of dispo- 
sition. 

"Paragraphs 177.52, ammunition records: 
Each manufacturer and dealer shall main- 
tain, on the licensed premises, complete and 
adequate records reflecting the production 
or receipt and the disposition at wholesale 
or retail of all pistol or revolver ammuni- 
tion. The ammunition shall be described 
as to manufacturer, type, caliber and quan- 
tity, and the identity of the persons from 
whom received and to whom sold must be 
shown. 

"Paragraph 177.54, over the counter sales 
to individuals: Where disposition of fire- 
arms or ammunition is made by over the 
counter sale or distribution to individuals, 
the persons to whom the firearms or ammu- 
nition are sold, distributed, or delivered will 
be required to acknowledge receipt thereof in 
their own handwriting in the record pre- 
scribed by this subpart. 

“Paragraph 177.55, authority to examine 
records, etc.: Any internal revenue officer 
designated by the Director shall have au- 
thority to examine the books, papers, and 
records kept by a licensee pursuant to the 
regulations in this part, and to examine 
his premises and stock, during regular busi- 
ness hours in the daytime. When such 
premises are open at night, such authorized 
officers may enter them while so open, in the 
performance of such authorized official 
duties.” 

First. The regulations are based on acts 
of the National Congress which in them- 
selves are unconstitutional. In the hear- 
ings held in 1934 on the proposed National 
Firearms Act, the Attorney General of the 
United States admitted he was prohibited 
by constitutional safeguards from a direct 
approach on firearms control. He there- 
fore proposed to use interstate commerce 
provisions, use of the mails avenues or the 
power of taxation. When confronted with 
& direct question by a member of the com- 
mittee who asked how we escaped that 
provision in the Constitution, the Attorney 
General] answered, "Oh, we do not attempt 
to escape it. We are dealing with another 
power; namely, the power of taxation and 
of regulation under the Interstate commerce 
clause, You see, if we made a statute abso- 
lutely forbidding any human being to have 
& machinegun, you might say there is some 
constitutional question involved, But when 
you say, "We will tax the machinegun,” and 
when you say that the absence of a license 
showing payment of the tax has been made 
indicates that a crime has been perpetrated, 
you are easily within the law. Here we 
have the Attorney General of the United 
States proposing the abrogation of constitu- 
tional safeguards by devious methods, means 
and routes that perhaps in themselves would 
be lawful until and unless they accom- 
plished a purpose that in effect infringed or 
nullified constitutional rights. In one 
breath he admits that a law directly in- 
fringing on the “right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed” 
would be unconstitutional and in the next 
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breath advocates using the taxing powers 
of the Government to deprive the people 
of this very same constitutional right. The 
taxing power was given the Federal Govern- 
ment for the sole purpose of raising money 
to defray the expense of Government and 
was not intended to be used to deprive, re- 
strict, or infringe the constitutional rights 
of the people. It naturally follows, then, 
that the taxing power terminates where the 
specific constitutional right of the citizen 
begins and cannot legally be used to infringe 
or curtail the “right of the people to keep 
and bear arms.” 

Second. Each of the proposed new regu- 
lations add additional useless burdens to the 
citizen. They would entail the permanent 
preservation of millions, yes even billions of 
records, requiring untold man-hours of pre- 
paration and an infinite amount of space 
for permanent storage. To adequately check 
such records would require an army of 
thousands of additional governmental em- 
ployees for that purpose alone. A monu- 
mental task which would aid no one but 
yet would be an additional burden on the 
already overburdened citizen and taxpayer. 

Third. Yet first in importance is the 
deleterious effect each of these proposed 
regulations would have on the protection of 
the American home and the proper and 
adequate civilian defense of the Nation it- 
self. A vast majority of reputable, law 
abiding citizens would resent the require- 
ment of registration of the purchase or 
ownership of arms and ammunition to the 
point of denying themselves the privilege of 
ownership under those conditions. This 
feeling stems from the fact that most cit- 
izens of this country have learned of the 
result of registration of arms in other coun- 
tries. How an invader upon entering a com- 
munity sought, first, to secure the records 
of registered firearms and ammunition and 
immediately sent troops to collect and de- 
stroy them. Those refusing or unable to 
turn over such registered weapons or am- 
munition were summarily executed. Just a 
few days ago our newspapers carried the 
story of the execution of a priest in Hun- 
gary by invading forces for the terrible 
crime of having hidden a few arms so they 
(the invader) could not confiscate and de- 
stroy them. Our own troops, in the last 
great war, followed the same pattern, going 
immediately to the records, then to the in- 
dividuals known to possess guns and im- 
mediately confiscating and destroying them. 

Long before our invasion of the continent 
of Europe our armies dumped thousands of 
tons of makeshift arms stamped out on ma- 
chines, each with four cartridges, behind 
the lines for the use of the workers in the 
underground in their efforts for liberation. 

We must not do anything that will even 
remotely aid an invader in the subjugation 
and enslavement of our own citizens and 
loved ones. 

There is no question about the possibility 
of our own cities and towns being bombed 
at any time. Our military experts haye even 
calculated the cost of human life in the 
bombing of a city like Chicago as reaching 
into the hundreds of thousands in the first 
hour. The same military experts tell us that 
even the bombing of our cities and towns 
is not sufficient to subjugate and enslave us, 
but that the bombing wouid necessarily be 
followed by paratroopers, dropped from the“ 
sky, carrying machineguns and grenade to 
force that which was left of a decimated, 
torn and bleeding populace into their slave 
labor camps or, as has been done to hun- 
dreds of thousands over the last few years, 
deportation into distant lands to end their 
days in chains, filth, degradation and dis- 
honor. = 

Why cannot we, who are so anxious to help 
and protect others, take a lesson from a 
page of their book? Why should we not profit 
by the costly experiences of others who have 
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drunk deep of the pain, misery, and agony 
that has been the lot of those who through 
their own stupidity or carelessness have 
awakened to find the hand of a ruthless and 
sadistic invader ripping and tearing at their 
very vitals, Look for a moment at the pre- 
dicament of an England, shorn of weapons 
in the hands of her citizens by the stupid 
restrictions of the antigun fanatics and sub- 
versives, the iron fist of an invader smashing 
at her door. Hear again her pitiful plea: 
“Send a gun to defend a British home. Brit- 
ish civilians, faced with the threat of in- 
vasion, desperately need arms for the defense 
of their homes." How short can our mem- 
ories be? These appeals appeared all over 
our country during the last great war. To 
whom can we turn at the last moment with 
such a plea after our citizens have been dis- 
&rmed? 'The answer could be but the echo 
of our wailing cry. 

On the 12th of August last I was honored 
by being present at the home of a friend in a 
city near my home town of Chicago. The 
gathering was for the purpose of honoring a 
grand lady, born to the nobility of a nation 
now behind the iron curtain. Honors were 
not being paid because of the guest's mem- 
bership in the nobility, but rather because of 
her activities in the underground, the aid she 
had given to more than & hundred of our 
airmen to escape after being shot down be- 
hind the enemy lines. She, too, had lost 
everything, along with her people, to a na- 
tion who came in the guise of liberator but 
remains as a tryannical and ruthless invader. 
This noble lady told of the abject misery and 
hopeless condition of her people. A lady who 
was present asked, “Why don’t they revolt 
and throw out the invader?” To which came 
the reply, “With what, our bare hands?” 
Don’t, through thoughtless acts of little or 
no benefit today, place the citizenry of our 
own country in such a hopeless situation 
as this. 

It is contended by the proponents of regis- 
tration and restrictive measures that it is for 
the purpose of curbing the criminal. In 
fact, that was the sole purpose of the Con- 
gress in the enactment of the legislation in 
1934, now known as the National Firearms 
Act. To quote a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the hearings that were 
held on the subject, "The man against whom 
we are trying to legislate is Dillinger and men 
of his type." That, then, was the intent of 
Congress. There was and is, no intention on 
the part of Congress, to restrict, hamper, 
curtail, or infringe the right of the law abid- 
ing and reputable citizens to keep and bear 
arms. Since such is the case, let us get down 
to a realistic approach to the problem which 
Congress originally wished to solve. Cer- 
tainly no one can be so naive as to think that 
the criminal would put his own name and 
address on any register for the purchase or 
possession of a gun or ammunition. No, the 
criminal would use the weapon stolen from 
others. Two recent homicides committed 
in Chicago were perpetrated with guns stolen 
or forcibly taken from police officers. The 
records are replete with instances of crimes 
committed with stolen weapons. What, then, 
is the proper and effective method of eradi- 
cation of the criminal use of firearms of any 
class, kind, or description? The answer can 
only be the enactment of legislation designed 
to penalize the criminal use of firearms, 
such as: 

A mandatory penalty of 10 years in prison 
for any person possessing a firearm who has 
been convicted of a felonious crime of 
violence. i 

A mandatory penalty of 10 years for any 
person who purchases a firearm of any kind 
who has been convicted of a felonious crime 
of violence. 

A mandatory penalty of 20 years imprison- 
ment for any person who commits a crime of 
violence in the commission of which a fire- 
arm of any class, kind or description or any 
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imitation thereof is employed in any man- 
ner. Such penalty to be in addition to any 
Penalty for the crime perpetrated. 

That no right of parole or pardon attach 
to any such penalties for the illegal or crimi- 
nal use of a firearm. 

In contrast to this legislation to curb the 
criminal and penalize the criminal use of 
firearms, let us legislate to educate the rep- 
utable and law abiding citizen in the 
Proper exercise of his constitutional rights 
to "Keep and bear arms.” 

Let us establish adequate range facilities 
Of the latest and most modern design and 
safety in every city, town, county, State, and 
Territory under the flag of the United States 
of America. 

Let us employ adequate and competent 
Persons to operate such range facilities for 

use of every reputable and law abiding 
citizen of the United States physically able 
to fire a firearm and who is not a member of 
any organization that has as any part of its 
the overthrow of the Government 

Of the United States by force or violence. 

Let us require, as one of the requisites of 
Citizenship, that all reputable and law abid- 
ing citizens attend sufficient classes con- 
ducted by competent instructors to insure 
their complete knowledge of the safe, sane 
and effective handling of firearms, at the 
Tange, in the field and in the home. 

enactment of the above basic principles 
into law and the repeal of existing unconsti- 
tutional infringements on the rights of the 
People to keep and bear arms will result in 
the progressive lessening of the criminal use 
Of firearms, the accident toll of firearms in 
the hands of those ignorant of their proper 
and safe use, and the reestablishment of a 
Nation of free men properly versed in the 
use of the weapons they possess, weapons 
that helped to make them free and will 
Maintain this Nation and its people, under 

in freedom and liberty and make of us 
the envy of all the people of the earth. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gro. A. Carrico, 
President, the National Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Association, and Presi- 
dent, of the National Gun Alliance. 
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Ammunition 
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HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


à The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
a the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
AY] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
(Mr, EAE asked and was given 
n revise and extend his re- 
Marks.) 


Red KILDAY. Mr. Sreaker, in the 
eral Register of July 10, 1957, the 
Department of the Treasury published 
Posed regulations on the interstate 
trafe in and ammunition, and 
21 "ies time announced than on August 
2 he Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
the Internal Revenue Service of the 
ing Department would hold hear- 
s has reference to those proposed 
ns, ; 

IM regulations cover a number of 
Aung . Some of them are very desir- 
© and should be adopted. A good 
of those regulations already exist 
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in either law or regulation and these 
constitute some revision or amendment 
thereto. However, there are a number 
of proposed regulations which should not 
be adopted. ‘The National Rifle Associ- 
ation and practically all sportsmen in 


the United States who are informed of 


this proposal are in strong opposition to 
these specific portions of the proposed 
regulations. I shall enumerate them: 

First. The proposal that each manu- 
facturer or importer of a firearm shall 
identify it by stamping, in a manner not 
readily obliterated or altered, the name 
and location of the manufacturer or im- 
porter and the serial number, caliber, 
and model of the firearm. 

Second. The proposal that dealers’ rec- 
ords of importation, shipment, and dis- 
posal of firearms must be retained per- 
manently on the premises until discon- 
tinuance of business by the licensee. 

Third. The proposal that manufac- 
turers and dealers maintain records re- 
flecting the production or receipt and the 
disposition at wholesale or retail of all 
pistol and revolver ammunition; such 
ammunition to be described as to manu- 
facturer, type, caliber, quantity, and the 
identity of the person from whom re- 
ceived and to whom sold. 

Fourth. The proposal that a person 
purchasing a firearm or pistol or revolver 
ammunition in over-the-counter sale 
or distribution must acknowledge receipt 
thereof in his own handwriting in the 
prescribed dealer's records. 

Fifth. The proposal that any Internal 
Revenue officer shall have authority to 
examine the books, papers, and records 
kept by a manufacturer or dealer, and to 
examine his premises and stock during 
regular business hours in the daytime or 
whenever such premises may be open at 
night. 

Mr. Speaker, these constitute attempts 
at this time to institute, a system of 
registration of firearms. For a period 
of more than 30 years various elements 
in the United States have attempted to 
pass legislation or secure administra- 
tive regulation for the registration of 
firearms, 

The constitution guarantees to the 
people of this country the right to keep 
and bear arms. Registration of fire- 
arms is the first step of infringement of 
that right. 

It is evident, or should be, to all that 
registration will be observed by the law 
abiding. 'The lawless will pay it no heed. 

I take the position, as do others who 
oppose these regulations, that all laws 
with reference to the control, registra- 
tion and what not of firearms must re- 
main within the jurisdiction of the re- 
spective States. Disarming the law- 
abiding citizen is of no value. I point 
to the fact that the State of New York 
has the most stringent law on the posses- 
sion of firearms of any State in the 
Union and even the casual reader of the 
daily press can see that even delinquent 
juveniles in the State of New York seem 
to have ready access to firearms and 
other weapons. For a period of 15 years, 
and up until 1941, bills had been pend- 
ing here to provide for the registration 
of firearms. In 1941, while the Congress 
was engaged in a frenzied effort to pre- 
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pare for a war which most of us knew 
was inevitable, there came before the 
Congress the bill (S. 1579) to authorize 
the President of the United States to 
requisition property required for the de- 
fense of the United States. When that 
Senate bill was being considered by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which 
I was & member at that time, I developed 
from Judge Patterson, the Under Secre- 
tary of War, that the language was in- 
tended to include, and did include, fire- 
arms and they were particularly inter- 
ested in the question of shotguns. Judge 
Patterson at that time stated that they 
had already made their plans for regis- 
tration of firearms and particularly of 
shotguns. In the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, I offered an amendment to 
the Senate bill which read: 


That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize the requisition, or 
require the registration, of firearms possessed 
by any individual for his personal protection 
or safety (and the possession of which is not 
prohibited or the registration thereof re- 
quired) nor shall this act in any manner 
impair or infringe the right of any individual 
to keep and bear arms. 


When that bill passed the House, it 
contained the amendment which I had 
offered in committee. When it came 
back to the House from the other body 
in the conference report, my amendment 
had been eliminated from the bill and 
substituted in place thereof was a pro- 
vision “that nothing in the act shall be 
construed to impair or infringe in any 
manner the right of any individual to 
keep and bear arms.” In other words, 
the Senate had repeated the language of 
the Constitution. That conference re- 
port was considered in the House of 
Representatives on the 13th day of Au- 
gust 1941. Opposition was made to the 
conference report because it had elimi- 
nated the language of the amendment 
that I had placed in the bill to prevent 
the registration of firearms and the 
requisitioning of firearms, A motion to 
recommit the conference report was 
made here with instructions to include 
the House amendments, and upon a roll- 
call the conference report was recom- 
mitted by a vote of 255 to 51, exactly 5 
tol. When the conference report came 
back to the House, it contained the al- 
most identical language of the original 
House amendment.  Thereupon that 
conference report was adopted. I want 
to point out that there have been other 
efforts to secure legislation or regulation 
for the registration of firearms. In 
1947, the Department of Justice at- 
tempted to secure such a regulation. It 
is now clear that having failed in all of 
the previous attempts for a period of 
more than 30 years to secure legislation 
to require the registration of firearms of 
sportsmen, they are now attempting to 
acquire it by administrative action and 
I hope it will not be overlooked by the 
officer holding the hearings on the 27th 
day of August that the Congress of the 
United States even in the excitement and 
the frenzy of preparation for war by & 
vote of 5 to 1 rejected a provision which 
would have permitted exactly what is 
now attempted to be done by the Treas- 
ury Department by regulation. 
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Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY, I yield. 

Mr. IKARD. Like the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, I have shared his 
great concern over the proposed regula- 
tions. It seems to me that as he has so 
ably pointed out and largely through his 
interest and others here in the House, 
the Congress has repeatedly indicated 
clearly that it was not the intention of 
any legislation that was considered or 
passed here that there would be any 
registration, 

The proposed serial numbers that may 
be required under these regulations are 
certainly not in keeping with the intent 
of the law. As my distinguished col- 
league has so ably pointed out, this is 
simply an attempt to do by administra- 
tive procedure that which could not be 
done through normal legislative proce- 
dure. It seems to me that if these regu- 
lations were put into effect they would 
drastically hamper and penalize every 
sportsman and law-abiding citizen of 
this country, every dealer and every 
manufacturer of firearms. They would 
utterly fail to deter the criminal ele- 
ment. I congratulate my distinguished 
fellow Texan in calling this to the at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Since he has pointed out the serial- 
number question, I want to make it clear 
that approximately one-half the shot- 
guns and two-thirds of all rifles manu- 
factured in the United States are manu- 
factured and sold without a serial num- 
ber. With the antique weapons which 
might be transferred, it would be nec- 
essary that they be defaced in order to in- 
clude such a serial number to comply 
with such regulation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I wish 
to thank the gentleman for bringing this 
matter up. I wish to associate myself 
with the splendid remarks the gentle- 
man has made. I have received many 
communications from sportsmen, in op- 
position to this proposed regulation’ by 
the Department. If that regulation goes 
into effect, a farmer cannot buy a shot- 
gun or a rifle for use on his farm with- 
out its being registered and he having 
to sign a receipt and giving information 
as to what he intends to use it for and 
the same with the ammunition which he 
buys for that gun. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. Actually there would not 
be much objection on the part of the 
farmers, but for a period of 3 years there 
has been an attempt to get this regis- 
tration provision. It was always re- 
jected. We cannot expect them to come 
in with a straight-out registration 
which they actually want; but, to be- 
gin with they propose an apparently 
reasonable provision such as this. In 
other words, they are attempting to do 
indirectly what they cannot do directly 
by act of Congress. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Does not 
the gentleman feel that it is an attempt 
to place this regulation over our protest, 
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and it will be the duty of the United 
States to pass legislation to prevent it? 

Mr. KILDAY. Definitely. Congress 
will have to take action. 

Mr. PELLY: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the gentleman 
has made a very splendid statement. I 
have a great many complaints from my 
constituents regarding the imposition of 
these unnecessary regulations. Out of 
his long background I think the gentle- 
man has contributed a great deal, and I 
shall look forward to rereading his state- 
ment and passing it on to my constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. KILDAY. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.KILDAY. Iyield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas. I 
would like further to state to the gentle- 
man and to this House that on the 27th 
of this month a number of bureaucrats 
in the Alcohol Tax Unit are going to get 
together and try to saddle the sports- 
men and hunters of this country with 
regulations which may go a long way to- 
ward eliminating hunting and the posses- 
sion of firearms by the people of this 
country under our Constitution,' which 
confers on them the right to hold such 
firearms and such ammunition. I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in condemning the 
great load that this is going to place on 
the ammunition manufacturers, sporting 
goods dealers, hardware dealers across 
this country who handle firearms. It 
may well prevent these people from 
selling supplies. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.KILDAY. Iyield. 

Mr. BREEDING. I want also to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague from Texas. I, too, have re- 
ceived many letters of protest against 
this ruling from constituents, I have 
sent them down to the Department of 
Internal Revenue. 

I hope that if this regulation is issued 
Congress will take some action to nullify 
it, because my people do not want to have 
to be registered to get guns to shoot rab- 
bits, coyotes, and things like that, 

Mr. KILDAY. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I wish to 
join my colleagues in expressing my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Texas 
for what he is doing and the fine state- 
ment he has made. It may be just a co- 
incidence, but it happens that right now 
in Vandalia, Ohio, they are having their 
great annual shoot. It has been going 
on for a week, but today is the big day, 
and while I am here, my heart is out 
there. 

I know that all those shooters are un- 
&lterably opposed to this regulation. 
They are opposed to it on the ground 
that it would practically make it impos- 
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sible to continue their wonderful sport 
of trapshooting; and the regulation will 
serve no useful purpose when it is 
enacted. It would be more likely to help 
the crimina] than the other fellow. The 
other fellow is the one who needs to be 
protected, yet he is not protected, I 
think, therefore, it would defeat its own 


purpose, 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. I, too, Mr. Speaker, 
have received many, protests against 
these proposed regulations. I trust that 
if they are issued that the gentleman 
from Texas and his committee will bring 
out legislation nullifying them. ' 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. I wish to associate 
myself with the gentleman from Texas 
in his remarks. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can give us his opinion as to 
whether or not the Department presently 
has authority to enact these proposed 
regulations for the registration of fire- 
arms? " 

Mr. KILDAY. There are two laws in- 
volved; one is the National Firearms Act 
of 1934, the other is the Federal Fire- 
arms Act of 1938. The National Fire- 
arms Act is a tax act designed to elimi- 
nate the submachinegun, the sawed-off 
shotgun, and the traditiona] weapons of 
gangsters. The Federal Firearms Act 
has to do with regulations concerning the 
interstate transportation of firearms. 
This latter law applies to practically all 
firearms and ammunition, 

These laws dó grant to the Depart- 
ment power to make regulations for their 
enforcement. The provisions to which 
I have referred specifically are only a 
few of a number contained in the pro- 
posed regulations. In my opinion they 
are neither authorized, justified, nor de- 
sirable as regulations within the power 
delegated by the Congress to the Depart- 
ment to make regulations, 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas, I, too, rep- 
resent an area of the West which is 
known for its hunting, its sport, and 
recreation, and also the hunting of game 
as a business, which is important to the 
people. 

I have looked into the proposed regu- 
lations very carefully. It seems to me 
particularly that the regulations requir- 
ing the keeping of permanent records 
forever is a very stringent one, and that 
it would be particularly serious to both 
the makers and users of ammunition and 
firearms. 

I congratulate the gentleman and 
agree with him. 

Mr. KILDAY, Ithank the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I, too, wish to associate 
Myself with the position taken by the 
gentleman from Texas. I always appre- 
ciate the positions taken by the gentle- 
Man because in many matters in which 
we have been associated I have always 
found his opinion sound. Understand- 
ably I have a high regard for him, and I 
am glad to associate myself with him in 
the solution of this important matter. 

Mr. KILDAY, It is needless for me 
to say that I appreciate the gentleman’s 
remarks, 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I, too, would 
like to associate myself with the very 
fine statement the gentleman has made 
and to congratulate him on his concise, 
forthright statement of the legislative 

ry of this matter. I hope it will be 
of considerable benefit to the Members 
9f the House and I trust that the Alcohol 
Tax Division of the Department of In- 
Revenue will read it and consider 

It in the light in which it is offered. 

Mr.KILDAY. Iwillmake it available 
lo them, I can assure the gentleman. 
27th officer will have it on the 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Gentleman yield? 
Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
-Mr. YOUNG, I would like to com- 
my colleague from Texas on the 
fine statement he has made and I should 
m wi 4 
bite eMe yself with him in this 
Mr.KILDAY. Ithank my colleague. 
Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
Mr. COAD, I would like to associate 
' Myself with the remarks made by the 
Béntleman from Texas. I may say that 
thousands and thousands of 
this en across the land are protesting 
action taken by the Department in 
dern ed rule. I feel that as Mem- 
of the House, as Members of the 
th it is our duty to point out to 
e istrative agency the inaccu- 
Tacy of their action at this time. 
Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
A Mr. KILDAY, Iyield to the gentleman 
rom California. 
. Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for bringing up 
ha Subject at the present time and I 
ene the Department of Internal Rev- 
the. will give serious consideration to 
rae remarks the gentleman from Texas 
just made, 


Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman. 
ü AS I have said, these proposed regula- 
5 &re opposed by sportsmen. Their 
&pposition is entitled to great weight. 

OW me a sportsman who loves guns 

You have shown me a man I can 
M &nd tie to. For you have shown 
Prae man who loves God's great out- 
T5, his family, and his home. He is, 
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inevitably, a man who has retained the 
pioneer spirit of the Americans who built 
this Nation and extended its frontiers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, the registration of fire- 
arms is only the first step. If secured it 
will be followed by other infringements 
of the right to keep and bear arms until 
finally the right is gone. It is no shallow 
pretext. The right to keep and bear 
arms is a substantial and valuable right 
to a free people, and it should be pre- 
served. Those portions of the proposed 
regulations which I have mentioned 
should not be adopted. 


Annual Roundup at Pendleton, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
rodeo is more justly famous than the 
celebrated roundup which is held each 
fall in the Oregon city of Pendleton. The 
roundup is traditional to Pendleton in 
particular and to the eastern Oregon re- 
gion in general. Furthermore, Pendleton 
is a progressive community, with splen- 
did schools, a keen spirit of civic pride, 
and with the ability to meet the difficult 
challenges of the future. Its nearby 
wheat and pea ranches are rich in pro- 
duction. 

In the Reader's Digest for September 
1957 an outstanding and colorful article 
about the Pendleton Roundup has been 
written under the title of “Out Where the 
Old West Lives On.” Author of the ar- 
ticle is Leverett G. Richards, an able 
reporter who serves on the staff of the 
Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg. 

Because the annual Pendleton Round- 
up is soon to be held in the roundup 
arena on the outskirts of Pendleton, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article about 
this notable event by Leverett G. Rich- 
&rds be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUT WHERE THE OLD West Livrs ON 
(By Leverett G. Richards) 
(Condensed from the American Mercury) 

There was a scuffiing of boots on the bar- 
room floor. The tinkling piano haited mid- 
tune, and the squeals of dancehall giris 
stilled, The sound of six-guns shattered the 
silence. Strapping Johnny Spain fell to the 
floor, his shoulder torn by hot lead. 

But Johnny Spain was tough. He had 
just won the world’s bucking-horse cham- 
pionship at Pendleton, Oreg. No gun battle 
was going to stop him from riding in the 
parade next day or from “setting them up” 
at the St. George's bar on Saturday night. 

The month was September, the year 1910— 
the birth date of the now world-famous 
Pendleton Roundup. Spain later lost his 
right hand roping a longhorn steer—caught 
it in the dally as he looped his lariat around 
his saddle horn—but he came back year 
after year to ride one-handed in cowboy 
bucking-horse championships. 
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Spirit like that made the Pendleton 
Roundup, and the roundup made Pendleton. 

Ther was no wilder town in all the Wild 
West than Pendleton at the turn of the 
cen . This rough, tough cowtown of 
the old Oregon Trail was the sin and six- 
gun capital of the eastern Oregon cow coun- 
try, and proud of it. Still a cowboy capital, 
surrounded by ranch country and Indian 
reservations, Pendleton today is known as a 
city of sun, fun, and civic virtue. De- 
scendants of citizens who used to shoot on 
sight now belong to the same PTA and boast 
Of their city's traffüic safety and low crime 
rate. Storekeepers who used to gyp the 
wranglers for all they could get now give 
months of time and thousands of dollars to 
make this a model community. 

The roundup played the leading role in 
this transformation. It is a national phe- 
nomenon, one of the top three rodeos in the 
country, It is also a community project, still 
run by the people who conceived and created 
it—the townspeople, Indian chiefs and cow- 
boys. No paid executive bosses this big-time 
spread. The people of Pendleton, now 15,000 
strong, do the whole job with their own 
hands, heads, and hearts. 

This frontier spectacle was born of a revolt 
against the worst of the life of those early 
days. Feuding factions, tired of violence 
and civic strife that reached a climax in the 
city election of 1909, were shocked into bury- 
ing the hatchet. Mellowed by a few rounds 
of red-eye, they decided to hold a civic blow- 
out. The result was something bigger than 
themselves, 

That first celebration in September 1910 
was a rodeo simply because that was what 
came naturally. Ranchers from 100 miles 
around brought their best bucking horses, 
their orneriest calves and meanest steers. 
There was no lack of cowpunchers to rope and 

"ride them. They held the rodeo on a gravel 
bar down by the river, the same spot used 
today. “The rocks just helped to hold down 
the dust," Finis Kirkpatrick, last year's pres- 
ident of the Roundup Association, recalls. 
"We did bruise up a few cowboys, But cow- 
boys heal fast." 

The turnout that first year was some 4,000, 
about the population of Pendleton at the 
time. The directors used the profits, plus 
$12,500 in donations, to build a grandstand 
and bleachers to accommodate 10,000. They 
then deeded it to the city. 

The new grandstand barely took care of 
the crowd the next year, and in 1912 the 
roundup was overwhelmed by an army of 
excitement-eager spectators, some from as 
far away as New York and Chicago, that to- 
taled 40,000. There were few hotel rooms, 
and the citizens threw open their homes to 
the visitors. Crowds have run from 30.000 to 
50,000 ever since. Reservations often are 
made from 3 to 4 years in advance, and every 
year some of the overflow has to be accom- 
modated in private homes in nearby towns— 
Umatilla, La Grande, and Walla Walla, Wash., 
50 miles or more away. 

“We woke up to find we had a bull by the 
horns,” one oldtimer says, “and we've never 
been able to let go of it.“ Pendleton had its 
chance to let go in 1940, when the old 
wooden grandstand burned just a month be- 
fore opening day. By morning a new grand- 
stand had started to rise from the ashes. 
Donations flowed in, some $40,000 in a week, 
and a contractor offered to do the job with- 
out profit. The concrete was hardly dry 
when the big day came, but the show went 
on. It took World War II, with its restric- 
tions on big gatherings and its demands on 
Pendleton as a troop-training center, to halt 
the show for 2 years, 1942 and 1943. But it 
was on again in 1944. 

The fame of the Pendleton Roundup has 
spread around the world, primarily because 
it remains true to the old west, All mechani- 
cal contraptions are banned; only critters 
with 4 feet—or 2—can enter,the arena or 
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joln the westward ho parade along the old 
Oregon Trail, which once wound its way 
through the present-day roundup grounds to 
the ford on the lazy Umatilla River. 

To see the sun rise over the rimrock when 
{t's roundup time in Pendleton is to ste the 
wild west of story and song born again. The 
smell of ham and sourdough hot cakes—the 
cowboy's breakfast provided by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in a downtown park—scents 
the air. Wranglers shoe their horses in the 
middle of the street, which is roped off for 
the occasion. Packers throw diamond 
hitches on their pack mules. Cowboy bands, 
western singers, square dancers, medicine 
men, calliopes, and cowboy clowns perform 
among the crowds. Down on the riverbank 
near the roundup grounds the smoke of 200 
campfires hangs hazily over the Indian vil- 
lage—where canvas and lodgepole-pine 
tepees point their heads gracefully like a 
range of mystic mountains against a grove 
of cottonwoods. 

The roundup always starts on Wednesday 

of the second full week of September, and 
ends Saturday, and the show has changed 
little in 47 years. The bucking, riding, and 
roping events move faster. For there is a 
time limit now—10 seconds for bucking 
broncs and 8 seconds for bareback riders— 
whereas the cowboys originally rode until the 
judges were satisfied. The almost lost art 
of roping longhorn steers (forbidden by law 
in some States) is still practiced by the few 
remaining masters. The steers for this 
event are bought in Mexico, where they 
grow lean and mean enough to survive the 
snap of a rope which sometimes jerks them 
several feet in the air to land on their sides. 
The cowhand then has to dismount, run to 
the downed steer while his horse keeps the 
rope taut, and tie 3 of the critter's 4 feet 
together. 
* For 19 years the roundup featured a wom- 
en's championship bucking contest, too. 
But Pendleton's rodeo is a little rougher 
than most, and after Bonnie McCarroll, one 
of Pendleton's prettiest cowgirls, was killed 
in 1929, women were forbidden to ride buck- 
ing horses here again. They still hold their 
own in the relay races, however, competing 
with the best of the men, 

The Indians joined the show the second 
year of the roundup and have been a part 
of it ever since. They help swell the ranks 
of the grand mounted parade with which 
every rodeo opens, and during the half-time 
intermission they put on their tribal dances 
in a great circle before the grandstand while 
their ankutty tillicums—the old, old men— 
beat-the big cowhide drum. Johnny Moses, 
who rode with Buffalo Bill, is chief drummer. 

But the Indians really come into their 
glory each night when the pageant called 
Happy Canyon is presented—almost as com- 
pelling a thing to see as the roundup itself. 
A copyrighted show which cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere, Happy Canyon (the name 
1s that of an old dance hall) was originated 
in 1914 by Roy Raley, a young Pendleton 
attorney who comes as close as anyone to 
being the father of the roundup. Raley 
conceived the pageant as a reenactment of 
the days when the West was the Indian's 
happy hunting ground, of the coming of the 
white man and the war between the two, 
followed by peace and the lusty life of the 
frontier. 

The Indians have forgotten who wrote the 
pageant. The story has become their story, 
and their actions become so real that they 
seem to live again the days when the red 
man owned this land and could kill the buf- 
falo and the deer at will. (He still carries 
his fresh kill into camp on the opening 
night of each pageant; no one asks where 
he got it.) 

No direction 1s necessary for the Indians. 
The songs are their ancient tribal songs, 
and they tell their own story. The Indians 
follow the song, dancing the savage war 
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dance, the easy social dance, or the impas- 
sioned wedding dance as the beat of the 
drums and the chanting of the old men dic- 
tate. They learned the action as children, 
and now they teach it to their children. 
The pageamt's story has literally become part 
of their tribal lore. 

There was a time, when the West was a 
little wilder, when the climax to the Happy 
Canyon pageant was a runaway stecr—a live, 
loco steer right off the range—turned loose 
on the main street of the town without warn- 
ing. Strollers dived through the doors of the 
nearest bar, bank, or boardinghouse in dead 
earnest, while cowboys taunted the. beast or 
bulldogged him afoot, Too many people 
were hurt in the excitement, however, and 
this form of Pendleton roulette has been 
consigned to the limbo of lost arts of the 
frontier. 

Not one of the roundup's 18 directors has 
ever drawn à cent of compensation. They 
even have to pay for their seats at the show. 
That is one reason they have commanded 
the wholehearted cooperation of the com- 
munity. “That way," explains E. N. "Pinky" 
Boylen, arena director for 20 years, "we never 
hesitate to ask anyone eise to glve anything 
we need." Their only compensation is a 
specially designed belt buckle—the DSC of 
the cow country—which admits them to the 
roundup grounds. 

These directors, representing a united 
community, have changed the character of 
the city. Some of the first profits of the 
roundup, after purchase of the property and 
construction of the grandstand, went into 
beautification of the remaining 40 acres for 
a city park, including a natatorium bulit in 
1916. The arena was turfed and lighted in 
1952 to make it a year-round sports center 
for baseball, Scout camporees and other 
community events. The city schools lease 
the arena for $5,000 annually. 

This year the last of the Wild West will 
be brought not to thousands but to millions, 
For the first time America can sit at home 
and see riding, roping and bulldogging by 
the world's top hands in the outdoor arena, 
unrehearsed, untamed and unpredictable, on 
live television.’ The waddies will be doing 
thelr durndest not only for the TV cameras 
but for the purses. With the $12,500 being 
paid by General Mills to the Rodeo Cowboy 
Association for TV rights, Pendleton will 
offer the highest total purse ever put up for 
an outdoor rodeo, 

The only concern of the hardworking vol- 
unteers whose labor of love perpetuates the 
Pendleton Roundup is: “What in the world 
are we going to do with all the folks that 
will be stampeding into town next roundup?” 


4 CBS, September 14, 1957. 


Monorail at the Texas State Fair 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the State Fair at Dallas, Tex., has the 
distinction of displaying a suspended 
monorail train, This unique method of 
transportation will be available to the 
public for use and demonstration not 
only during the fair this fall, but will 
operate the year around for all the peo- 
ple who visit Dallas 
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The State Fair of Texas at Dallas is 
the largest State fair in the United 
States, and I am glad to report that it 
and Texas have been selected as a place 
to test and demonstrate this new meth- 
od of transportation. 

This monorail train at Dallas is the 
only monorail transportation in the 
North American Continent, except the 
United States Senate underground 
monorail highway that links the Senate 
Office Building with the National Capitol 
Building here in Washington, D. C., 
which we Senators use every day. The 
United States Senate and the State Fair 
of Texas now operate in Washington 
and Dallas, respectively, the only mono- 
rail transportation on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

The monorail cars here in Washing- 
ton, are patronized with zest, pleasure 
and appreciation by countless thousands 
of visitors to Washington and they are 
indispensable timesavers for Senators 
assistants, pages, and other Govern- 
ment officers and employees. 

I believe the people visiting Dallas will 
enjoy this overhead suspension mono- 
rail transportation as much as visitors 
to Washington enjoy the Senate’s own 
underground monorail railroad. : 

A most interesting story of the opera- 
tions of monorail at the Dallas, Tex., 
State Fair was published in the Berkeley 
(Calif.) Daily Gazette on June 22, 1957, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
&ccount be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONORAIL AND Our RAPID TRANSIT PROBLEMS— 

Ir May BE ANSWER FOR TRAFFIC PLAGUE 

(By J. R. “Kacy” Ward) 

The San Francisco Bay area has one of 
the worst mass transportation problems in 
the entire country. There is no single sys- 
tem to link sprawling suburbia with the 
metropolitan downtown districts, and with 
the passing of the Key System trains East 
Bay interurban transit will depend entirely 
upon buses—a far cry from the speedy com- 
muter train and subway service that flash in 
and out of Manhattan. 

The infant Alameda-Contra Costa Transit 
District, stil in its swaddling clothes, 
financially speaking, is taking its first tenta- 
tive steps toward solving the transportation 
tangle in the East Bay. The newly authorized 
bay area transit district is years away from 
an acceptable operating system for the entire 
area. 

Purchase of the Key System—if taken 
over as a tax-supported district operation— 
will not solve the East Bay's problems. It is 
not equipped to furnish the speedy, safe 
express service the voters anticipated in ap- 
proving formation of the transit body; it 
does not even serve a large section of the 
area within confines.of the district. 

Some means of providing for a fast flow 
of passenger traffic between all parts of the 
East Bay and, eventually, all of the bay 
area must be found. 

Is monorail the answer? 

Bo far, slight attention has been given 
here to the feasibility of a fast single-rnil 
system. However, it is catching the atten- 
tion of engineers and traffic experts in other 
parts of the country. 

A tour of many of the major metropolitan 
centers of the United States offers convincing 
proof that freeways are not the answer to 
mass movement of residents 1n congested 
areas, such as the bay area. The creeping, 
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crawling bumper-to-bumper snarls on broad 
multiiane Los Angeles throughways during 
the commuter hours readily show the fu- 
tility ef attempting to provide sufficient 
roadway for individuals to drive their own 
cars to and from work. The era of the 
through-city freeway has already passed its 
Peak; some means of speedy mass transit 
must be used unless the big cities are to 
smother in their own exhaust fumes. 

Whether old-fashioned two- or third-rall 

systems such as keep Manhattan alive, 
or monorail will provide the ultimate answer 
remains to be seen. 

Murel Goodell, president of Monorail, Inc. 
of Houston, Tex., is convinced his product is 
the solution to rapid transit problems. It 
15 out of the dream stage and actually being 

by the public. 

r riding New York City's fast electrified 
interurban trains and fighting the terrifying 
5 o'clock auto traffic congestion in Washing- 

„D. C., and Miami, we made a special 
trip to Dallas to see what the only suspended 
monorail system in operation in this country 

to offer. 

We found what may be the opening to a 
Dew era in transportation history on the 
vast Texas State Fair grounds. A green and 
Fray spaceshiplike car of fiberglass and 
steel that floats passengers along 1,600 feet 
of single rail, gliding noiseless!y over the top 
9f vehicular traffic 14 feet below. 

Riding over traffic on sky hooks was Inter- 
esting but hardly a thrill, for there is little 
Or no sense of motion in the coach and It 
is virtually free of vibration. Whether the 

the inverted "J" metal pillars, the 
Overhead single rail and the streamlined 
coach—is pleasing to the eye or unattractive 
depends upon individual esthetic tastes. To 
Us it was too new and startling for immedi- 
ate personal decision; much as; say, the first 
Blance at the swept-wing appearance of some 
Of the new automobiles. It was graceful and 
= „ however, in comparison to the 
bulky structures that carry the noisy trains 
Overhead in New York's Bronx and the solid, 
1 ve overhead concrete roadways that 
Orm the East Bay approaches to the San 

isco Bay Bridge. 

So far, several hundred thousand Texans 
have paid to take 3-minute round trip rides 
9n the Skyway, as the pilot line is called. 
Of more interest to Monorail, Inc. are the 

t experts who have ridden the pilot 

and feel it may be the answer to their 
problems, for it is through them that 
Yo morari! hopes to prove it is the successor 

Jammed highways, freeways, and other 

Sane of long distance commuter surface 


Just what can monorail do? 
Its backers point out that electricity and 
© engines revolutionized transporta- 
Hon so that cities grew—fed by autos, buses, 
„and trolley cars until they have be- 
come choked with traffic. They claim mono- 
Can give cities new hope by providing a 
“free, accident-free, worry-free route. 
ay, they assert, is designed so the 
es Can travel singly. or in strings, tan- 
Style; that with sufficient coaches one 
can handle as much traffic a5 a 24-lane 
Superhighway. 
ey do not claim monorail will mean 
* end of bus and trolley service. It is de- 
3 to integrate with other types ot tran- 
To be used for express travel it will re- 
Wire feeder service. 
But they ae visualize it as relieving the 
On other types of transit systems; 
oe a free flow of passenger traffic that 
Kass benefit downtown and suburban busi- 
the real estate development, industry, and 
think e owner, It isn't too fantastic to 
10 roris the Orinda-Lafayette area within 
ley, or utes travel time of downtown Berke- 
from Of local residents being shuttled to and 
Ban Francisco in 15 minutes. 
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The Dallas installation has a ground-level 
loading station at one end and at the other 
an elevated loading platform is suspended 
from a big parabolic archway. The coach 
runs on a single track which is supported by 
inverted J-shaped towers about 100 feet 
apart, The towers are approximately 30 feet 
high, so the bottom of the coach is 14 feet 
above ground level. It Is pointed out mono- 
rail can parallel and cross deserts, rivers or 
valleys, can be used above expressways, over 
city streets, in open country and along rail- 
road rights-of-way. It can travel under- 
ground, overhead, or on the ground. 

The coach itself runs on eight pneumatic 
tires and employs a gyroscope balance, pro- 
viding a noiseless, smooth ride. The con- 
trol equipment and drivers compartment 
nre above the track. Fifty-four feet long, 8 
feet wide, 7 feet high inside, the coach 
weighs approximately 26,700 pounds. This 
is about 400 pounds per passenger, as com- 
pared to 2,500 pounds for a railroad car 
1,000 pounds for a bus. : 

inside the coach is equipped with 55 mod- 
ern plastic seats placed diagonally with re- 
spect to each other, allowing for more space 
for each passenger. It is considered the 
roomiest and most comíortable of any in 
use in mass transportation systems today. 

While the Skyway coach Is powered by two 
305-horsepower engines, the firm's engineers 
say it can be adapted to diesels, gas turbines, 
or electric motors without difficulty. Brakes 
and operating equipment are easily acces- 
sible and repairs can be made quickly. 
Should one of the pneumatic tires blow out, 
auxiliary steel wheels instantly would take 
over. 

Backers emphatically insist that monorail 
is safe, It has been safety inspected by the 
National Safety Council and been subjected 
to rigid safety inspection by engineers of 
the Aetna Insurance Co. The Skyway in- 
stallation uses fundamentally the same 
principle as the monorail at Wuppertal, 
Germany, a line that has carried 900 million 
passengers since 1903 without a single fatal 
accident—a record never equalled in mass 
transportation. 

Monorail is relatively cheap rapid transit. 
in comparison with costs of other systems. 
It is estimated it can be bullt at $500,000 a 
mile, compared to several million dollars a 
mile for auto freeway and $7 million to $11 
million per mile for subways. 

Whether it develops as a satisfactory pub- 
lic Utility is likely to be tested within a 
relatively short time. While some engineer- 
ing and other problems are likely to develop, 
it is felt they can be met in actual ex- 
perience. 

Once the first commercial Installation has 
been made, it is felt others will follow, if 1t 
ean be proven financially and structurally 
satisfactory. Monorall Inc. it is reported, 


has recently secured a firm commitment for 


long-term financing of Installations. 

While we were in Dallas last month to in- 
spect the pilot installation, the firm was 
opening discussion with the city council of 
Orlando, Fla., offering to build the new type 
mass transportation system there at no cost 
tothecity. It anticipates a line that would 
provide coach service up to 90 miles an hour, 
each coach carrying BO to 144 passengers. 

Robert E. Pierson, sales director of the 
firm, said it would need a franchise to op- 
erate and about 3 square feet of right-of-way 
every 125 feet on the group to sink its steel 
pylons into concrete footings, Citing the 
8500,000-a-mile cost figures, he said monorail 
in Orlando would make its own arrange- 
ments for financing. 

President Goodell, of Monorail, Inc., is a 
former longtime resident of San Francisco 
and has followed the mass transportation 
discussion in this area for many years. 

“It is our opinion," he says, "that the only 
way to correctly bring monorail to the bay 
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area is to Install a line—1, 2 or 3 miles maxi- 
mum-—where right-of-way and franchise to 
operate are immediately available without 
any long discussion, build and operate such 
& system for several months to show th 
people its merits. s 

"Having carried over 300,000 people in our 
own Houston and Dallas installations, we are 
beginning to learn the real problems of 
monorail, overcome these problems, and win 
the public’s acceptance.” 


The Opportunity To Participate in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently in an address before the 
graduating class of 1957 at Newark 
Academy in Newark, N. J., the Honor- 
able Edward K. Mills, Jr., Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, delivered an outstanding 
address to these young graduates on the 
subject of The Opportunity To Partici- 
pate in Government. Mr. Mills is one 
of our distinguished New Jersey citi- 
zens, and he is rendering a fine public 
service in his work for the General Serv- : 
ices Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
noteworthy address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OPPORTUNITY To PARTICIPATE IN 
GOVERNMENT 
(Address by Hon. Edward K. Mills, Jr., Deputy 

Administrator, General Services Admin- 

istration, before the graduating class of 

1957 of Newark Academy) 

I am honored to be here tonight to share 
with you this important moment in your 
lives. 

I admire your generation which has had 
to adjust its life and thinking so drastically 
in the interest of its country. You have 
succeeded admirably in fitting into the cold 
war philosophy, or existence, which has been 
forced upon us for national survival. I take 
my hat off to you. 

I haye two nephews—not a great deal 
older than you—who recently graduated 
from college. One of them is a jet pilot in 
the Air Force—a husband—and the father 
of a 10 months old baby daughter. The 
other 1s an ensign in the Navy now on A 
destroyer somewhere in the trouble area in 
the Mediterranean. This interruption in 
their lives did not upset them—they took 
it in stride, without complaint—and when 
they are through with military service, they 
feel that they will be the better citizens for 
it. I admire them, and you, for accepting 
these present-day sacrifices with such un- 
derstanding and good grace. 

Strangely enough, I do not feel very re- 
mote from your genetation—except perhaps 
in terms of years, The problems of your 
day and mine are still basically the same— 
getting a good education, finding a good 
job, earning a good living, having a success- 
ful career, marrying a fine woman, having 
a good home, rearing some fine children, 
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and perhaps leaving some small imprint of 
yourself on your country, or your commu- 
nity, or your friends and family. That's 
why in talking to you tonight, I do not feel 
any remoteness between us. I am going 
through the mill race had one end—and you 
are beginning at the other. 

Let me tel you a story which I believe to 
be true. A prominent New Jerseyan of some 
years ago, Dwight Morrow—who was the 
father of Anne Morrow Lindbergh—was rid- 
ing on a train to & strange town to deliver 
an important speech. Mr. Morrow was a 
man of great mental capacity and power of 
concentration, who sometimes became pre- 
occupied or absent minded as a result of 
wrestling with some major problem, and as 
he rode on the train, he devoted his thoughts 
to what he was soon going to say in his 
address. Suddenly the conductor inter- 
rupted his concentration with a loud “Tick- 
ets, please” and Mr. Morrow, pulling out his 
wallet, hastily rummaged through it and his 
pockets. But nowhere could he find his 
ticket. 


“That's all right, Mr. Morrow,” said the 
conductor, understandingly, “it doesn't 
matter.” 


“The devil it doesn't matter,” replied Mr, 
Morrow, "I don’t know where I'm going." 

Perhaps some of you already know where 
you are going. Perhaps you are driven by a 
deep urge to be a doctor, a teacher, or a 
minister—with all the financial sacrifices 
that those dedicated careers entail. Perhaps 
others of you plan to be businessmen or 
bankers or corporate executives—with all the 
hopes of wealth that those positions hold. 
Still others of you may have talents in the 
arts—for writing, music, or the theater— 
with all the financial hazards that such ca- 
reers involve. They are all good and chal- 
lenging ways of life, and you should strive to 
scale the heights of whichever career you 
choose, 

But regardless of your chosen profession or 
means of livelihood, there is also an oppor- 
tunity in all your lives for still another type 
of service. Most of you must necessarily go 
out for it like an extra-curricular pursuit— 
but let me emphasize that it is an oppor- 
tunity, more than a duty. In Princeton it is 
called: Princeton in the Nation's Service. 
Woodrow Wilson coined the phrase, and it 
simply means those graduates of Princeton 
who serve their country by participation in 
its Government. Newark Academy also has 
its Government honor roll of graduates—men 
like Raymond Del Tufo, charter Commis- 
sloner for city of Newark and former United 
States attorney; W. F. Findley (Tommy) 
Tompkins, Assistant Attorney General to Her- 
bert Brownell; Ferdinand Eberstadt, distin- 
guished Government service during war; 
Joseph M. Byrne, Jr. former commissioner 
for city of Newark and member of Port of 
New York Authority; Charles W. Holton, 
mayor of Essex Falls for 30 years. Distin- 

ed judges: Joseph E. Conlon, John O. 
Bigelow, Richard Hartshorne, ànd Arthur C. 
Dunn. 

The country in which we live can only be 
as sound as the citizens who run it. Our 
Founding Father recognized this fact and 
made Government one of their chief concerns 
and primary interests. Their great talents, 
so liberally bestowed, gave us the framework 
within which we have lived and prospered for 
almost 200 years, and we of today must con- 
tinue that tradition of participation in Gov- 
ernment, lest by indifference and indolence 
we lose our heritage. Nothing is more im- 
portant than that all of us—especially those 
of us with the benefit of fine educations such 
as yours—carry on the tradition of giving 
Government our firsthand attention. 

Participation in government can run the 
gamut of endeavor from just plain voting 
to high elective office. Let us all subscribe 
to one small pledge tonight. When the re- 
sponsibility of voting becomes yours, you 
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will always vote—at every election—at least, 
once. When I ran for mayor of Morristown 
some years ago, I remember how hurt I was 
that some of my friends played golf on elec- 
tion day. “You don't need our vote—you're 
in,” they said—but I wasn't quite so sure— 
and their indifference and complacency up- 
set me. For the first time I realized what a 
vote really meant in personal terms—at least 
to the candidate concerned. Many impor- 
tant elections—like the famous Dewey de- 
feat of 1948—have been lost by just such 
indifference, multiplied by a few hundred 
people In a few hundred towns. 

I know you will exercise your voting privi- 
lege when the time comes—it is your primary 
source of strength in the affairs of your coun- 
try. But, to use your vote wisely, you should 
continue, during the next few years, to 
acquaint yourselves with our governmental 
processes, with the predominant principles 
for which each party stands, with the rec- 
ords and political philosophies of the indi- 
vidual candidates, and with the current do- 
mestic and foreign issues which are in con- 
test. Then, when the time comes to vote, 
your ballot will reflect an intelligent, sen- 
sibie, unemotional point of view. You will 
personally feel better knowing where you 
stand politically and being willing and able 
to speak up intelligently and be counted as 
a responsible member of society. : 


As a contributing member to the Amerl- 
can community, you will also undoubtedly 
serve on one or more civic boards or com- 
missions. If you do, you will be partici- 
pating In àn important phase of government 
which can produce a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to you, and, at the same time, be of 
substantial benefit to your fellow citizens. 
Municipal and eounty planning boards for 
the orderly development of our communi- 
ties—boards of education for a better public- 
school system, boards of health, and recrea- 
tion, parking, and housing authorities—all 
need men of your caliber and training. No 
public service can more intimately affect 
your homes, your communities, and your 
children than these diversified and impor- 
tant local governmental bodies. The old 
expression of indifference "Let George do it” 
no longer makes community sense. Like 
our Founding Fathers, we had better do it 
ourselves if we want it to be done right. 

There are two other types of Government 
service where opportunity abounds. Ong is 
the elective field—the fleld of public office. 
It is a field which, fortunately, attracts many 


outstanding and dedicated citizens such as 


H. ALEXANDER SMITH and CrrrronD Case who 
are serving the people of New Jersey with 
distinction in the United States Senate. We 
are fortunate to have men of such stature 
and devotion there, ' 


Holding public office is a grueling and 
dificult assignment—one of the hardest I 
know—because you must learn to deal com- 
petently with many difficult problems and 
many varieties of people and motivation. 
But !t is a Job—whether in local, State, or 
Federal Government—which can bring a man 
close to full stature in a relatively short 
period of time and, In many cases, at a rela- 
tively young age. It is full of interest, and 
opportunity, and challenge. True, cam- 
paigning for elective office is a rugged strug- 
gle with tremendous demands on your time 
and yitality, but, if elected, you can benefit 
more people by Intelligent, honest service 
than any other activity I know. For those 
with the temperament and dedication, there 
is no greater avenue of contribution to the 
well-being of our country, 

The other type of government. participa- 
tion Is the more secure, and less exhaustive, 
one of civil service In which you do not con- 
stantly run the risk of being thrown out of 
office at regular intervals by your constitu- 
ents. These government career servants— 
protected by civil seryice—provide a much- 
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needod continuity of knowledge and experi- 
ence between, and during, the regimes of the 
two political parties. Without them, there 
would be dangerous lost motion and con- 
fusion in the stable administration and 
smooth fow of government. If your flare is 
not for the public rostrum, you m!ght well 
consider the rewards and diversified oppor- 
tunities of a career Government servant. A 
man like Livingston Merchant, formerly of 
Morristown, who left a Wall Street invest- 
ment firm to become a career civil servant 
in the State Department, and was later 
appointed Ambassador to Canada, is a good 
example, | 

1f, later in your lives, high appointive office 
1s offered to you, be sure to accept it, regard- 
less of the so-called sacrifices of government 
service. Actually, the sacrifices are small 
when weighed against the full measure of 
& meaningful and useful life. Certainly, 
Jerseyans like William J. Brennan, Jr., of the 
United States Supreme Court; Bernard M. 
Shanley, Secretary to the President; James 
P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; Donald A, 
Quarles, Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; Percival F. Brundage, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget; and 
Percy Rappaport, Assistant Director of the 
Budget—certainly these men do not gauge 
their government careers In terms of sacri- 
fice, or a dollars-and-cents equation. They 
have availed themselves, on a high level, 
of the opportunity to participate In govern- 


ment. y 


Government is basically a management 
operation—the largest in the world—and 
one of the challenges about it is the diver- 
sity of its activities and the magnitude of 
its responsibilities, As an example, and be- 
cause I am familiar with it, let us take a 
little-known independent agency like the 
General Services Administration. It is com- 
posed of 27,000 people, representing 150 dif- 
ferent skills and professions, conducting a 
multitude of important services for the 
other civilian agencies of Government. Ex- 
cept for the Department of Defense, it 1s the 
world's largest realtor, managing, and leas- 
ing some 5,500 pleces of property for the 
Government. It operates one of the world's 
largest supply systems. It is the world's 
largest purchaser of strategic and critical 
materials, with a stockpile for our national 
defense worth $7 billion, It serves as the 
Government's adviser on transportation and 
public-utilities matters. It is responsible 
for keeping the current records of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as for the custody and pro- 
tection of historical national documents, in- 
cluding the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. One cannot help but broaden 
and grow wiser by reason of such varied and 
stimulating Government experience. It is 
an opportunity which is difficult to measure. 

If you do participate in government, you 
should live by certain standards which are 
generally higher than those in other walks 
of life. 

You must be honest—honest to the point 
of bending over backward in your personal 
and official conduct. First of all, when you 
accept a Government appointive position 
you must avoid what is called a conflict of 
interest—a pitfall into which many a naive 
fellow falls and ls destroyed. When I served 
as a young attorney with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, I was engaged in legal work 
relating to the airmail compensation to be 
paid the airlines. If a favorable airmail rate 
was granted, it would inevitably affect the 
value of that company’s stock. Even 
though I, in my lowly legal position, did not 
decide the rate, and even though I only 
owned a handful of airline shares, I sold 
them all. As a consequence, I lost twice as 
much money as I earned in 2 years of hard 
work. But Islept at night. 

To be effective in government—or in any 
other walk of life, fo that matter—you 
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must be able to make decisions—prompt 
decisions on difficult matters. It is sur- 
Prising that many government officials and 
industry executives—unlike their wives 
cannot make up their minds. They balk at 
a decision like a horse refusing a water jump 
and thereby destroy their efectiveness and 
stall their organizations. Many decisions in 
Public office are difficult to make, and no 
Matter how a problem is resolved, it will 
antagonize a lot of people. Be sure that your 
decision is sound, and legally and morally 
Tight—and then let the chips fall where 
they may. In that way, the decision of this 
year will not rise up to haunt you next year, 
or 5 years from now. You can live with it 
Torever, 

In reaching sound decisions in govern- 
ment or business, you should establish a 
formula from which you never deviate. 
Pirst, you should assemble and marshal ali 
the facts that even remotely bear on the 
Problem. Study thore facts, sleep with 
them, tear them apart. If you have pre- 
Conceived notions on the question or the 

cast them aside. If you have 


Jectively—without passion or prejudice—and 
E make up your mind and stick to it. 
year later, if a congressional committee 
or other investigating group comes after 
you won't curl up your toes and die of 
Tright. You will be in a position to convince 
the committee that you were right, or, if 
they can't agree, at least that your motives 
Were honorable and your reasoning was 
one and valid. 

Make it worthwhile to participate in 
government and to leave your small iraprint, 
you must, of course, have à purpose. Surely, 
you do not want to be a high government 
2 just to have a low license number or 

de called in your old age Mr. Ambassador, 
"eg Secretary, or Senator. You must want 
: have stood for something worthwhile and 
Cught for it—be it civil rights, a balanced 
t, lower taxes, or any other issue. You 


3 emncient cheaper to run more useful 
the taxpayers, You must want to have 
and + and exposed, prejudice, stupidity, 

false practices. You must want to have 


improved the social and economic lot of 
8 5 regardless of his race, creed, 


ot Rrticipation in government is not a bed 
h roses. You live in a glass house, and 
"s people will throw stones. If you are 
“skinned, you will be hurt by flying glass. 
— few people will cast sspersions at you, 
even want to destroy you, but that should 
Pub: deter you. If you have lived by the 
lic standards which I have mentioned, 
de people cannot long hurt you. In- 
sup vely, public opinion will rally to your 
» Meli protect you from the false and 
M People in high Government positions 
wen do not regard it as a sacrifice to serve 
Siving uae. To be sure, they may be 
up soma 2 some leisure, and some 

* y regard it as a privilege to 
— m Government. Just a few weeks 
en the very able and universally re- 
once George Humphrey resigned as Secre- 
the Go e Treasury, he said that his years in 
ful e vernment had been "the most wonder- 
Wine en Of my life." And he cailed the 
Vely young Robert Anderson (then 48 
Years old) "the best young man I know to 
arry on „the duties of Secretary of the 
ix easury, Continuity of high-caliber people 
Government is essential, and it should be 
Purpose of the older generation to dis- 
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cover and develop young talent. That is one 
reason why I am talking to you on this sub- 
ject tonight. 

Only by the broad participation of people 
like you in public affairs can our representa- 
tive form of government prosper and sur- 
vive. As I have said, our Government and 
country can only be as good as those who 
run it. In the years ahead I urge you to 
ayail yourselves of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in public affairs—be they municipal, 
State, or Pederal, or be it on a part-time, 
full-ttme, or occasional basis. By reason of 
your background, training, and education 
here at Newark Academy, you will have much 
to contribute to your country in the years 
ahead, and your life, in turn, will be the 
richer for the experience. 

Congratulations on your graduation and 
good luck to all of you in the years to 
come. 


Miss Patricia Allen, of Grants Pass, and 
American Friends Service Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, this 
summer 11 young people from my State 
have been engaged in service and work 
projects conducted under the auspices 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. In its August 19, 1957, issue the 
Oregonian, a daily newspaper published 
in Portland, Oreg., carried an article de- 
scribing the experience of one of 
these volunteers—Miss Patricia Allen, of 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Miss Allen, a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, served during the 
summer at the American Friends Service 
Committee work camp at San Simon At- 
zitzintla, Mexico, where she assisted in 
inoculating and vaccinating Mexican 
children to better protect them from dis- 
ease, supervised recreation, and helped 
instruct craft classes. 

Because Miss Allen's comments so 
cogently- indicate the beneficigl objec- 
tives achieved through these summer 
programs—both for the student worker 
and those who are the recipients of their 
efforts—I ask unanimous consent that 
the Oregonian story of August 19 be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OREGON GIRL AcTIVE IN FRIENDS SrRYICE— 
Mexican NaTives WELCOME PROGRAM OF 
VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX 

(By Dora Morandi) 

“We're continuing the vaccination pro- 
gram this afternoon,” said Patricia “Pepper” 
Allen, seated in the doorway of a small adobe 
house. She and other volunteers from the 
American Friends Service committee work 
camp at San Simon Atzitzintla, Mexico, were 
resting briefly before plunging into another 
half day of hard work. 

“This morning we vaccinated more than 
150 boys and girls here in Tlacotepec under 
the direction of the local nurse and one of 
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our group who is also a nurse,“ Patricia said. 

“The village authorities have been most 
cooperative and helped us set up the ‘clinic’ 
in one room of the school. In this way we 
were able to bring the children directly from 
the classroom into the clinic. This after- 
noon we will continue the smallpox vaccina- 
tions of the adults." 

The 18-year-old miss from Grants Pass, 
Oreg. pointed out the snow-capped outline 
of the volcano Ixtlaccihuatl. San Simon, 
about half a mile from Tlacotepec, in the 
state of Puebia east of Mexico City, is head- 
quarters of the Friends Service committee 
work camp. It is an agricultural village with 
about 850 population located at the foothills 
of the volcano. 

LAND PRODUCTIVE 


Corn and other vegetables are abundant, 
for there is an abundant water supply, and 
the land is fertile. 

Patricia Allen is 1 of 11 young people 
working out of the Oregon office of the 
American Friends Service committee this 
summer on service and work projects, ac- 
cording to Robert A. Carlson, program as- 
sistant. 

Only one other Oregonian 1s serving over- 
seas. Nancy Terrell, of McMinnville, is ap- 
pointed to an American Friends Service 
committee work camp in Italy. 

A sophomore at the University of Oregon, 
Patricia hopes to major in journalism. 
Though not a Friend, she feels that serving 
in the Friends work camp in Mexico will 
help her learn more about people and to 
develop an understanding and sympathy 
for people that will help her in her journal- 
istic career. 

“While inoculations and vacinations for 
smallpox, whooping cough and typhoid are 
a large part of our program,” Patricia 
pointed out “we are also doing many other 
things.” 

During the morning, most of the girls in- 
cluding Patricia work with the children, 
either by assisting the Mexican school- 
teachers in the classrooms or supervising 
recreation periods. Arts and crafts classes 
are held in the afternoon. 

“I think even more popular than recrea- 
iton periods or the crafts classes is our 
Mbrary hour," said Patricia. “We have a 
large selection of brightly colored children's 
books which boys and girls are permitted to - 
take to their homes. For many of them 
this is an undreamed of joy. Some of them 
have never seen any books other than the 
few they use in their classrooms: We also 
have a story hour which draws crowds of 
children.” . 

The eight boys in the work camp hay 
been working with the villagers to help com- 
plete the new addition to the school, and 
also co-operating with a program of latrine 
building. 

QUARTERS IN SCHOOL 

"The villagers of San Simon have been 
wonderful to us," Patricia continued. “The 
second day we were here the president of 
the village invited us to his home for din- 
ner—all 18 of us. Some of the young 
men of the village have come to our casa to 
serenade us, and we have also held joint 
songfests. I might add that we are In a 
very accessible spot—the school. 

“The quarters the villagers were pre- 
paring for us were not ready when we were 
due to arrive, rather than ask us to come 
later or even next year, they fixed up a 
couple of rooms of the school for a girl's 
dormitory and a kitchen-dining room." 

Before Patricia could add more, the 
church bells began to ring. It was the 
signal for the men and women of the village 
to gather at the clinic, and ít was no more 
siesta for the American volunteers. 
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Opening United States Statements at 10th 
World Health Assembly Delivered by 
Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Chairman, United 
States Delegation, and Representative 
John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th World Health Assembly convened 
at Geneva, Switzerland, during the 
month of May 1957. It was a conference 
that brought together representatives 
from more than 80 nations. Great and 
lasting good resulted from the meeting 
together of this distinguished and out- 
standing group of men and women inter- 
ested in promoting the health of the 
world, , 

It was a privilege for me to have the 
opportunity of attending this World As- 
sembly as a congressional representative 
with the United States delegation, to- 
gether with the Honorable JOHN E. 
FocanTY. It is a pleasure to report that 
the United States delegation took a lead- 
ing and important part in the delibera- 
tions of the assembly under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon 
General of the United States, as chair- 

.man of the delegation. 

I wish that every Member of Con- 
gress—indeed every citizen of the 
United States—could have had the close 
view of this great organization that I 
had. No one could come away from 
such an experience without a sense of 
deep satisfaction in what we Americans 
are doing through this organization to 
relieve misery and suffering among hun- 
dreds of millions of our fellowmen. And 
one could not help being astounded at 
how much is being accomplished with so 
little money. Hundreds and hundreds 
of important health projects are being 
carried out even in the remotest corners 
of the world under the stimulus and 
technical guidance of this organization. 
I know of no money that is being spent 
with greater effect than the small re- 
sources of the WHO. "Truly, it is chang- 
ing the world for the better, building a 
strong and more resourceful human 
race. 

Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
unanimous consent granted, I hereby in- 
clude as part of my remarks the state- 
ments delivered by Dr. Burney and 
Representative Focarry at the opening 
of the Assembly, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. LEROY E. BURNEY 

Mr. President and distinguished delegates, 
it is a pleasure for me to come again to the 
World Health Assembly, the truly impres- 
sive annual meeting cf the health leaders 
of the world. I had the opportunity to be 
a member of the United States delegation 
to the World Health Assembly in Mexico in 
1955. I am now haying the pleasant and 
rewarding experience of renewing many old 
friendships and of making new ones. 

The World Health Assembly is a unique 
meeting, and uniquely important. Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower has, on several occasions, 
emphasized the great value of the work of 
the World Health Organization in lifting 
the burden of disease which still afflicts 
mankind. The President has pointed to the 
World Health Organization as one of the 
highly successful specialized agencies of the 
United Nations in which international co- 
operations has truly benefited mankind. We 
who are members of national health ad- 
ministrations in our own countries are nec- 
essarily concerned for much of the time 
with health programs and problems within 
our borders, yet we have all found that 
health is essentially international, perhaps 
one of the most international of all fields 
of human endeavor. To leave Washington, 
D. C., on one afternoon and to be in Geneva 
the next brings home in an immediate per- 
sonal way the closeness of countries. Even 
more basically, we in the United States are 
grateful for the opportunity to cooperate 
with other countries to help raise the levels 
of health, including those of our own people 
and of all peoples. These annual World 
Health Assemblies demonstrate the serious 
wish of nations to pool the n re- 
sources for this purpose. In the World 
Health Organization we have, by working 
together, built an effective means for fight- 
ing for better health. The annual report 
which the director general has put before 
us is, a8 usual, an interesting and a most 
stimulating document. Perhaps this year 
it is more than usually instructive, report- 
ing as it does the activities of the World 
Health Organization in the 10th year from 
the founding of the Interim Commission for 
WHO. It demonstrates that the Organiza- 
tion has become a successfully established 
institution. It can still mature, but it has 
thrived through the early years of trial and 
conclusively proved its worth as an agency 
for international cooperation in health. Its 
potentialities for helping to improve health 
levels further are great. 

I am proud that our United States dele- 
gation to this Assembly includes two dis- 
tinguished Members of the United States 
Congress. They have both shown great in- 
sight Into health needs and programs in 
the United States. Likewise, they have 
played à leading part in the passage of the 
legislation which has enabled the United 
States to support the steady, orderly growth 
of this Organization. They come to this 
Assembly as good friends of WHO of long 
standing. At this time I am privileged to 
be able to call on one of ‘these distinguished 
gentleman, Congressmen JOHN FOGARTY, a 
longtime friend and supporter of public 
health and medical research. Congressman 
Foaarty will make a statement on behalf 
of the United States delegation. 

The Preswent. Thank you, Dr. Burney. 
May I call on Congressman FocagTY? You 
have the floor, sir. 


— 


STATEMENT BY JOHN E. FOGARTY 


Mr. President, distinguished delegates, 
ladies and gentiemen, I am grateful for Dr. 
Burney’s kind words applying to Congress- 
man WOLVERTON and myself. At the same 
time, I can claim no special virtue in being 
in favor of good health. We in the United 
States Congress are all in favor of better 
health for the people of our country and for 
all peoples. Our Congress has shown by its 
actions its realization that improving world 
health conditions is a basic part of building 
& more peaceful and stable world, the goal 
for which we all strive and pray. 

We have watched with the greatest inter- 
est and satisfaction the steady growth of 
the World Health Organization. Its con- 
structive work now reaches into every corner 
of the world. No international organization 
is doing more important work day in and 
day out. The growth of WHO has been con- 
tinuous and orderly, in pace with the in- 
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creasing experlence and competence of its 
excellent staff. It is our feeling that its 
orderly growth should be continued. I feel 
that I can assure you quite confidently that 
the people of the United States and their 
representatives in Congress will continue to 
support orderly expansion of this great work. 
On the other hand, as one who believes 
deeply in the importance of your mission, I 
feel I should let you know that in my 
personal view there would be some real con- 
cern among my colleagues in the Congress of 
the United States if the Organization at- 
tempted to expand too rapidly, beyond its 
demonstrated ability to maintain high levels 
of accomplishment. Orderly growth provides 
for sound growth, and it is sound growth we 
all want in WHO, 

Next year, 1958, will be the 10th anniversary 
of the coming-into-force of the Constitu- 
tion of the 10th World Health Organization. 
With this in mind, the United States Con- 
gress last year on its own initiative prepared 
and adopted a joint resolution of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 
With your permission, Mr. President, I 
should like to read parts of this resolution, 
The Congress declared among other things, 
that “the year 1958 is considered particu- 
larly appropriate for holding the Assembly 
in the United States since that year will 
mark the decennial anniversary of the entry- 
into-force of the constitution of the World 
Health Organization, which was originally 
drawn up and signed in New York City"; and 
that "the Assembly will focus publíc atten- 
tion in the United States on the important 
work of the World Health Organization as 
an integral part of the economic and social 
program of the United Nations and as a 
constructive work contributing to better in- 
ternational appreciation and world peace." 
The Congress therefore authorized an ap- 
propriation to enable the United States to 
invite the World Health Organization to 
hold the 11th World Health Assembly, in 
1958, in the United States of America. 

I am happy to inform you that this in- 
vitation has gone from our Secretary of 
State to your Director-General of WHO, and 
that the matter will therefore come before 
you for your consideration. The United 
States will be highly honored if it is decided 
to hold the 11th World Health Assembly in 
our country, and we shall do all we can to 
make the occasion an auspicious and most 
successful one, 


Opening Statement by Dr. James R. 
Reuling at the Meeting of the Program 
and Budget Committee, 10th World 
Health Assembly, May 13, 1957, at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Delegation to the 10th 
World Health Assembly, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, during the month of May 
1957, was highly honored to have as a 
member Dr. James R. Reuling, a dis- 
tinguished practitioner of medicine for 
many years in the State of New York, 
and now residing in the State of Florida. 

Dr. Reuling by his friendly manner 
and wise counsel exerted a great influ- 
ence among the delegates from the other 
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nations, His service as a United States 
delegate, representing the American 
Medical Association, was highly bene- 
ficial and helpful to his own delegation 
in the important part it took in the work 
of the Assembly, as well as in all the 
activities of the Assembly itself. 

On May 13, 1957, Dr. Reuling delivered 
the opening United States statement to 
the Program and Budget Committee. As 
Part of my remarks, I include a summary 
of his remarks as recorded in the min- 
utes of the committee: 

REMARKS By DR. James R. REULING ON MAY 13, 
+1957, r« Program AND BUDGET COMMITTEE, 
10TH WorLp HEALTH ASSEMBLY 

Dr. Reuling (United States of America) 
expressed his personal pleasure at gain tak- 
ing part In the World Health Assembly and 
his delegation’s appreciation of the progress 
Achieved in 1956 as evidenced in the Director- 

neral's annual report. He added that the 

bers of the United States Congress pres- 
ent at the Health Assembly were deeply con- 
cerned with WHO's work to improve world 
health. Particularly worthy of note were 
the Organization’s assistance for the organi- 
zation of local health services, especially in 
rural areas, and its activities to promote the 
expansion of laboratory services, especially 
in connection with the reduction of infant 
Mortality, the control of leprosy and tra- 
Choma; and research on the vectors of bil- 
h His delegation was also particu- 
larly interested in the work on malaria 
eradication, and later to present a 
Special report on that matter. 


Darling Medal and Prize Awarded to 
Dr. Paul F. Russell 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


iM WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
T © seventh plenary meeting of the 
^ ^ Wen World Health Assembly, on May 
» 1957, at the Palace of Nations, Ge- 
Deva, Switzerland, an honor was paid to 
E outstanding and distinguished Amer- 
e doctor of medicine, of such magni- 
* that it should not be permitted to 
Pass unnoticed. I refer to the award- 
of the Darling medal and prize to 
ne Paul F. Russell in recognition of his 
eat achievements in the control of ma- 
No man has ever stood higher or 
em more generally recognized as a 
er in this particular field of activity 
Dr. Russell, 
pes accordance with the unanimous 
3 nsent granted, I hereby include with 
liv &nd great pride the address de- 
Hag by the President of the World 
th Assembly and the reply made by 
Russell, as follows: 
ATION OF THE DARLING FOUNDATION 
MEDAL AND PRIZE 
PRESIDENT. The meeting is called to 


The 
order, 
Poule Assembly Will recall that the Darling 
ing 
ep 


ud malaria. According to the regulations 
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Committee is empowered to take the final 
decision with regard to the award of the 
medal and prize, and recommends to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the World Health Organiza- 
tion the mode of presentation of the said 
award. 

This prize, established by the Darling 
Foundation, a foundation created by private 
subscriptions, is periodically granted not 
only to honor eminent malariologists who 
distinguished themselves particularly in 
their work, but also to honor the memory 
of Dr. Samuel Taylor Darling, a man who 
eet up a tradition of continuing inquiry and 
research constantly focused on a single pri- 
mary objective—the control of disease, par- 
ticularly the control of malaria—and who 
was killed by accident during a study mis- 
sion of the Malaria Commission of the 
League of Nations. 

The first award was given to Col. S. P. 
James in 1932; the second to Prof. H. N. Swel- 
lengrebel in 1937; the third to Prof. H. E. 
Shortt and Prof. P. C. C. Garnham in 1951; 
and the fourth award to Dr. G. Coatney and 
Prof. G. Macdonald in 1954. 

This year, the Darling Foundation Com- 
mittee decided that the medal and prize of 
the fifth award be presented to Dr. P. F. 
Russel. The executive board at its 19th 
session, in conformity with the regulations 
of the foundation, concurred that the presen- 
tation be given à most solemn character be- 
fore an audience of worldwide importance, 
and requested the Director General to ar- 
range for presentation of the medal and prize 
by the president of the 10th assembly dur- 
ing the plenary session of that assembly. 

Today is a particularly appropriate day for 
the presentation of an award connected with 
work in the field of malaria, for 100 years 
ago today was born the man who later be- 
came known to us as Sir Ronald Ross, who, 
as the Director General recalled in his in- 
troductory statement, first saw and recog- 
nized, in August 1897, zygotes in the stomach 
walls of a mosquito, and who thereafter first 
demonstrated the cycle of avian malaria, 
from which was deduced a similar cycle in 
human malaria, a deduction very soon proved 
by the Italian workers Grassi, Bastianelli, and 
Bignami. 

On this most fitting occasion the award 
is being made to one who is renowned for his 
outstanding achievements in the control of 
malaria, and, indeed, for his contributions to 
the whole subject of malariology and who, 
it is particularly interesting to note, drew 
his inspiration directly from Dr. S. T. Dar- 
ling, working as his assistant at the Lees- 
burg Field Laboratory, Ga., shortly after 
joining the Rockefeller Foundation in 1923. 

Dr. Paul F. Russell born in 1894, is an 
American citizen. He holds the bachelor of 
arts degree of Boston University, the doctor 
of medicine degree of Cornell University, and 
the master of public health degree of Har- 
vard University. He joined the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation in 1923, and has been as- 
sociated with the health work of that foun- 
dation ever since, particularly in the field of 
malaria. Most of his working life has been 
spent. outside his native land, for he was 
assigned to Malaya from 1925 to 1928, to 
the Philippines from 1929 to 1934, to India 
from 1934 to 1942, to Venezuela from 1946 
to 1947, to Rome from 1950 to 1952, and to 
Paris from 1952 to 1953, while from 1942 to 
1946 he served with the United States Army 
overseas, and in 1954 and 1955 he was loaned 
to the World Health Organization, acting 
as special consultant here in Geneva and 
visiting a number of countries in Asia and 
the Middle East. 

Dr. Russell has made outstanding contri- 
butions to the epidemiology and control of 
malaria. His brilliant studies in connection 
with malaria transmitted by Anopheles culi- 
cifacies in South India constituted one of 
the earliest demonstrations of the possibili- 
ty of controlling malaria through insecti- 
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cidal attack on the adult vector, paving the 
way to the similar use of residual insecti- 
eides—a technique which, as we all know, is 
the mainstay of modern malaria eradica- 
tion p s 

Dr. Russell is the author or co-author of 
a number of books on malaria and of a long 
list of scientific papers, The title of his 
latest book, "Man's Mastery of Malaria," ex- 
cellently epitomizes the philosophy of which 
Dr. Russell has been so strong a protago- 
nist, a philosophy which guides also this 
organization in its work of mastering the 
probiem of malaria in the world. 

Dr. Russell has been closely associated 
with the World Health Organization since 
its inception, and as a member of the Ex- 
pert Advisory Panel on Malaria, has served 
on the Expert Committee on Malaria on five 
occasions. In addition, on several occasions 
the organization has greatly benefited from 
the advice of Dr. Russell when he agreed to 
serve as a consultant to the organization. 

Dr. Russell, it is with pleasure that I pre- 
sent you with this medal and prize of the 
Darling Foundation. Please accept my per- 
sonal congratulations. [Applause.] 

Dr. RvussrELL. Mr. President, distinguished 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen, standing 
here before this notable assembly on this 
Occasion, I find my emotions a mixture of 
pride, humility and reminiscence. I am 
proud to have been recommended for this 
honor by an expert committee of outstand- 
ing malariologists, and I am very proud in- 
deed to receive it from you, Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Darling Foundation and in 
the presence of this assémbly. No other or- 
ganization in all history has had a greater 
world-wide influence toward the eradication 
of a major disease than has the World 
Health Organization in respect of malaria 
during the past few years. This organiza- 
tion has been the activating catalyst and 
motivating mainspring. the international 
demonstrator and coordinator, in the de- 
velopment of a global assault on malaria. 
I have no doubt that WHO will continue 
to apply increasing power to the attack un- 
til this plague has been vanquished, 

I also feel humble at this time, first be- 
cause of my debt to a great many collab- 
orators over the years and in many coun- 
tries; and secondly, because my own ac- 
quaintance with current malariology makes 
clear to me that this award might so prop- 
erly have gone to any one of several col- 
leagues who have contributed notably to 
the subject in recent years. 

But even stronger than these feelings of 
pride and of humility, there is this morning 
a flood of reminiscence stemming back a 
third of a century to the time when I had 
intimate personal and professional associa- 
tion with Samuel Taylor Darling, whom we 
honor today. In October 1923 I was sent 
to Leesburg, Ga., for a routine 2-week 
training course at the Rockefell Foun- 
dation’s Malaria Field Station, of which 
Darling was the director. But such was 
Darling’s magnetism, and so thoroughly and 
quickly did he stir in me a desire to spe- 
cialize in malariology, that I stayed at his 
side for 15 months as a student-assistant. . 
Darling’s influence was irresistible and to 
this very day malaria has attracted me more 
strongly than any other aspect of medicine. 
Of Darling, uniquely among all of my 
teachers, I can say most sincerely in the 
words of the oath of Hippocrates, “I shall 
look upon him who shali have taught me 
this art even as on mine own parents.” 

Darling had a robust personality, a per- 
tinacious curiosity, abounding energy and 
a wealth of wisdom. He had a notable rec- 
ord in the Panama Canal Zone as pathol- 
ogist under General Gorgas. There, as Dar- 
ling several times related to me, he met 
Ronald Ross, the hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth we note today. These two 
Titans had great respect for each other, 
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After Panama, Darling joined the staff of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and brilliantly 
carried out studies in Malaya, Java, Fiji, 
Brazil and the United States. His tragic 
death occurred in the hills above Beirut on 
May 20, 1925, while he was on a tour for 
the Malaria Commission of the Health Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations. 

The great lesson consistently expounded 
by Darling was that in public health ac- 
tivities, concomitant field and laboratory 
research is essential to sound practice. Dar- 
ling would have given hearty endorsement 
to the emphasis placed on this subject by 
Professor Parisot in his notable address last 
week, and to the words of your very prac- 
tical and distinguished Director General in 
his review of the work of WHO in 1956, 
where Dr. Candau ¢tates that research is 
“the real backbone of the various activities 
through which the Organization is striving 
to promote world health.” As regards ma- 
laria, I believe that without noncomitant 
fundamental investigations, worldwide 
eradication would not be possible. It is 
indeed fortunate that this principle, so te- 
naciously held by Darling, has been ac- 
cepted, and that WHO is today stimulating, 
coodinating and assisting malaria studies 
throughout the world. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have great pleas- 
ure in accepting this Darling Foundation 
medal and prize that commemorates a 
famous research malariologist, a superb 
teacher and a close friend. Thank you. 
[Appiause.] 

The PRESIDENT. Thank you, Dr. Russell, 


Statement by L. Wyatt, Division of the 
United States Public Health Service, on 
Behalf of the United States Delegation 
in the Program and Budget Committee, 
10th World Health Assembly, May 14, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Public Health Service has 
at all times taken a very great interest 
in the activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Vital and Health Statistics. 

As part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude statements made by Mr. L. Wyatt, 
of the Division of International Health, 
Bureau of State Services, of the United 
States Public Health Service, at meet- 
ings of the Program and Budget Com- 
mittee, 10th World Health Assembly, on 
May 14 and May 18, 1957, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, as follóws: 

BTATEMENT BY UNITED STATES DELEGATION ON 
SECTION or DIRECTOR GENERAL'S REPORT FOR 
1956, RELATING TO HEALTH STATISTICS, GIVEN 
BY Mz. WYATT IN PROGRAM AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE, 10TH WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY, 
May 14, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, the United States delega- 

tion has had a continuing interest in the 

activities of the national committees on vital 
and health statistics. The United States 
delegation reaffirms its support for national 
committees because of their value and their 
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potentials in achieving technical develop- 
ments in national and international statistics 
on health. 

The United States national committee on 
vital and health statistics laid the ground- 
work for the national health survey, which 
goes into the field this month to collect, on a 
continuing basis, information on the health 
of the American people. Health surveys have 
beén made by our colleagues in other coun- 
tries, notably in Canada, Denmark, England, 
and Japan. However, many of the techniques 
of conducting health surveys are still in the 
experimental stage. The United States is 
keenly interested in the systematic inter- 
change of experlence and views on methods 
and procedures in the conduct of health 
surveys. 

The United States delegation notes in the 
1956 report of the Director General that the 
WHO Expert Committee on Health Statistics 
met last December to discuss problems in 
modbidity statistics. The United States dele- 
gation concurs in the conclusion of the ex- 
pert committee that it is premature to make 
any extensive series of recommendations for 
international adoption. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, the United States delegation hopes that 
WHO will increase its emphasis on the neces- 
sary services for the exchange of technical 
information in the development of health 
statistics, and give increased attention to lay- 
ing the groundwork for future international 
standards in the field of morbidity statis- 
tics. We also note with satisfaction the pro- 
visioh in the program for a handbook on 
principles for a health statistics system com- 
plementing the United Nations handbook, 
Principles for a Vital Statistics System. This 
handbook can provide an excellent basis for 
discussion and should proye valuable to all 
countries in improving their statistical 
services. 

We likewise note with satisfaction the 
contribution of the Expert Committees on 
Health Statistics. The contributions in the 
field of classification of diseases and causes 
of death have been particularly outstanding. 
The international adoption of the disease 
classification and other definitions will do 
much toward promoting the comparability 
of health statistics which is so essential in 
the assessment of health conditions. How- 
ever, in addition to specific technical ques- 
tions, these committees might consider also 
the means to aecelerate all the varied as- 
pects of the program of national and inter- 
national development of health statistics. 

The Director General's report for 1956 
points out the difficulties in evaluating 
health conditions in various parts of the 
world because of the inadequacy of national 
statistics. These inadequacies arise from so- 
cial and administrative problems, as well as 
from technical considerations. International 
standards constitute important goals for 
many countries, but there are also numer- 
ous procedural problems involved in estab- 
lishing sound systems of vital and health 
statistics which will fit the varied social and 
administrative frameworks of different coun- 
tries. The World Health Organization can 
be of invaluable assistance by developing, in 
cooperation with member nations, a broad, 
integrated, and positive program based on an 
appraisal and synthesis of national, techni- 
cal, and administrative methods, on the 
analysis and interchange of national ex- 
perience, and on the further development 
of international standards in health sta- 
tistics. 

In order to determine the ways and means 
of achieving a balanced program of this type 
within the operating framework of WHO, 
the United States delegation recommends 
that this question be considered by the Di- 
rector General and the Executive Board, and 
will submit a formal resolution to that ef- 
fect during this Committee's consideration 
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of the proposed program and budget for 

1958. Thank you. 

STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES DELEGATION IN- 
"TRODUCING RESOLUTION ON HEALTH Sra- 
TISTICS GIVEN BY Mr. Wrarr IN PROGRAM 
AND : BUDGET COMMITTEE, 10TH WORLD 
HEALTH ASSEMBLY, May 18, 1957 


Mr, Chairman, on behalf of the United 
States delegation, I should like to thank the 
Assistant Director General for Central Tech- 
nical Services for his clear forecast of activi- 
ties in that field planned for 1958. We are 
particularly pleased to hear of the proposed 
work on the international comparability of 
morbidity statistics, the proposed seminar to 
be held in southeast Asia, and the considera- 
tion which will be given to epidemiological 
methodology. We are also glad to learn of 
the continued progress being made in the 
International Pharmacopoeia, since we un- 
derstand that the recommended specifica- 
tions have already proved useful to many 
countries. 

During the discussion in this Committee 
of the Director General's report for 1958, the 
United States delegation joined with several 
other delegations, notably those of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, in making a few brief 
remarks about the activities of WHO in 
health and vital statistics. The gist of these 
remarks was in appreciation of what WHO 
has already accomplished in this field, and a 
hope that the activities of WHO in this field 
might be able in the future to take on & 
broader scope. During that discussion, we 
stated that we would introduce a resolution 
on the subject during this Committee's con- 
pideration of the future program of WHO. 

* 


If I may add one more comment, Mr. 
Chairman, we believe it would be helpful if 
the Director General could include in his 
study a consideration of the feasibility of 
making a greater use of specialized subcom- 
mittees of the Expert Committee on Health 
Statistics in the initial stage of preparation 
of definitions, recommendations, and sug- 
gestions, and also greater use of consultation 
with specialized experts in the various coun- 
tries. The field of health and vital statistics 
has 80 many specialized phases that such a 
broadening of the procedures might consid- 
erably strengthen the WHO activities in pro- 
moting international standards or uniform 
practices, 


Training Activities of World Health Or- 
ganization as Presented to Program and 
Budget Committee, 10th World Health 
Assembly, Geneva, Switzerland, by Dr. 
Ernest L. Stebbins on May 14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th World Health Assembly, held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, had many and 
varied activities relating to the work of 
the organization. The United States 
was fortunate to have a delegation of in- 
dividuals each of whom was outstanding 
and highly respected in his respective 
line of endeavor. The delegation was 
particularly fortunate to have as a mem- 
ber, Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, director, 
School of Hygiene and Public Health of 
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the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Steb- 
bins is a man who is known throughout 
the world for the work he has done in 
the school of which he is director. It 
Was surprising, as well as pleasing, to 
realize that many of the delegates from 
other nations throughout the world had 
attended the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to include as part 
of my remarks, in accordance with the 
unanimous consent granted, a copy of 
the recorded minutes of the Program and 
Bet Committee of the 10th World 
Health Assembly, held on May 14, 1957, 
relating to the remarks of Dr. Stebbins 
to the committee. The recorded min- 
utes read as follows: 


Or PROGRAM AND BUDGET COMMITTEE, 
May 14, 1957 

Dr. Stebbins (United States of America) 
Wished to commend the Director-General 
and his staff for the important and far- 
Program of education and train- 
ing so effectively carried out during the past 
years. It was becoming increasingly ap- 
Patent that the organization's objectives 
could be attained only if there was a sig- 
nificant Increase in training activities. The 
magnitude of the task was such that no 
le organization could be expected to 
All training requirements. He was 
Ore glad that emphasis was being 
Placed on training teachers and supporting 
existing training schools as well as on estab- 
g new schools in various parts of the 
World, He regretted that no statistical un- 
alysis of WHO's fellowship program had 
included in the report. He welcomed 
© efforts being made to encourage and 
Spang training facilities within the regions 
here the need for training was greatest; 
that development had many advantages, 
among which were the facts that it saved 
Money and insured that the training was 
more practical. The development of faculty 
ai cnange programs, such as those in oper- 
tion in the western Pacific and southeast 
MN Tegions, seemed to provide a most ef- 
a ve means of strengthening local edu- 

tional institutions. 
ere were some health disciplines which 
bean 9f particular importance for solving the 
tri th problems of underdeveloped coun- 
"hc. Of those problems the most urgent 
sant the need for trained engineers and 
of whom there was an acute 
ficul - Even more significant was the dif- 
ty of providing qualified counterpart 
el in most of the countries where 
tation problems required urgent action. 
ione that difficulty new national or 
wie. s education facilities must be pro- 
eru as a first step an analytical 
ght be made of the trainin 
*chools at present in existence. * 


There was aiso a great shortage of public- 


eis nurses. The effectiveness of public- 
mainte Programs depended largely on the 
in ie nre of contact between the family 
(that ome'and the public health nurse 
Was particularly true of rural areas). 
to ALI the importance of the nurse 
It was bs health programs was overlooked. 
agement to provide greater encour- 
E ad and support for public-health nurs- 
Ucation in a large part of the world. 


Tt should no 
health ok t be forgotten that public- 


t was teamwork and that the 
onal program should be arranged ac- 
gly. Emphasis should be placed on the 
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need for making & multidiscipline approach 
to health problems. And in general, WHO 
should grant greater priority to education 
and training. £ 


Remarks by Dr. Lester W. Burkett on 
May 18, 1957, in the Program and 
Budget Committee, 10th World Health 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States delegation to the 10th 
World Health Assembly was privileged to 
have as a member the distinguished dean 
of the Dental School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Lester W. Burkett. 

Dr. Burkett was active in the work of 
the Assembly and contributed greatly to 
its success. On May 18, 1957, he ex- 
pressed some thoughts in a meeting of 
the program and budget committee that 
made a most favorable impression. The 
minutes of the committee record the 
views presented to the committee by Dr. 
Burkett, as follows: 


MINUTES OF COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM AND 
Bupcrr, May 18, 1957 


Dr. Burkett (United States of America) 
endorsed the statements of the previous 
speakers on the need for more detailed sta- 
tistical Information on the question of can- 
cer. However, he wished to speak on, a 
different, though in scme ways related, 
problem. 

A number of delegations to the Health As- 
sembly had in the past stressed the need for 
greater emphasis on dental health. The 
problem of dental diseases existed in all 
countries regardless of the level of develop- 
ment of public health services and also to 
some extent of the standard of living. 
Though the effects of diseases of the teeth 
and their supporting structures were rarely 
evident in mortality tables, they represented 
an aggravating and complicating factor in a 
variety of morbid conditions. 

Dental health activities deserving serious 
consideration included epidemiological stud- 
les, preventive programs, and educational 
programs at all levels. The fullest use 
should be made of the established preventive 
measures now available. Emphasis on treat- 
ment should be confined essentially to cases 


where diseases of the teeth and jaw repre- 


sented the limiting factor in rendering ef- 
fective general health care. In that connec- 
tion he must emphasize that good general 
health was impossible unless all the organs 
of the body were healthy, and the state of 
oral health was often quite disregarded. 
-Dental health activities should be imple- 
mented as an integrated part of the general 
public health program. The organization 
should seriously consider appointing a full- 
time dental health officer to the staff of each 
of the regional offices in addition to using 
the services of dental consultants and expert 
committees on specific dental health prob- 
lems, 
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Remarks by Dr. Eugene P. Campbell on 
May 20, 1957, at a Meeting of the 
Program and Budget Committee, of the 
10th World Health Assembly on the 
Subject of United States Interest in 
Malaria Eradication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr, Speaker, one 
of the most active members of the United 
States delegation attending the 10th 
World Health Assembly was Dr. Eugene 
P. Campbell, Deputy Chief, Public Health 
Division, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Campbell brought to the Assembly 
a wide experience that enabled him to 
be not only exceedingly helpful but also 
influential in the decisions of the as- 
sembly. 

On May 20, 1957, Dr. Campbell ad- 
dressed the program and budget com- 
mittee of the Assembly on the subject 
of the United States interest in malaria 
eradication. The remarks of Dr. Camp- 
bell were of great importance and, con- 
sequently, received the serious considera- 
tion of the delegates. Because of their 
importance and the general approval ac- 
corded them, it is my desire to include 
them as a part of my remarks under the 
leave granted to me. They are as 
follows: 


REMARKS OF Dr, EUGENE P. CAMPSELL ON MAY 
20, 1957, IN THE PROGRAM AND BUDGET COM- 
MITTEE OY THE 10TH WORLD HEALTH ASSEM- 
BLY ON THE SUBJECT, UNITED STATES INTER- 
EST IN MALARIA ERADICATION 


Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the 
United States délegation was prepared to 
make à statement concerning malaria eradi- 
cation which contained a number of ques- 
tions requiring clarification. In a report 
issued during the past few days entitled 
"Malaria Eradication: Report on Implemen- 
tation of Resolutions WHA 8.30 and WHA 
9.61, Documents A10/P&B/11," many of these 
questions have been answered. 

We note with satisfaction the reports by 
other delegates on malaria eradication such, 
for example, as those from Venezuela, Thal- 
land, Vietnam, Ceylon, India, Philippines, 
Guatemala, Liberia, Iran, Indonesia, and 
many others. No one could have attended 
these various sessions without gaining the 
impression that malaria eradication as an 
activity In WHO and in the various coun- 
tries is of very great interest to everyone. ` 
The possibilities and prospects of malaria 
eradication have captured the enthusiastic 
support and interest of our profession and 
of people around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, turning directly to the sub- 
ject of this agenda item, we should like to 
accent the remarks of Dr, Paul Russell, when 
he stated in his speech of acceptance of the 
Darling Foundation medal and prize, “No 
other organization in all history has had a 
greater worldwide influence toward the eradi- 
cation of a major disease than bas the World 
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Health Organization in respect to malaria 
during the past few years. This organiza- 
tion has been the activating catalyst, and 
motivating mainspring, the international 
demonstrator and coordinator, in the de- 
velopment of a global assault on malaria." 

In the Director General's report referred to 
&bove, one can see with great satisfaction 
some of the efforts of WHO in the fleld of 
technical support and advice to member na- 
tions. Several teams of experts have made 
surveys in important areas. 'The promotion 
of international coordination has been ad- 
vanced by subregional, regional, and inter- 
regional meetings like the one held in Athens, 
The training of personnel at all levels has 
been good but the needs already demand a 
vastly speeded up program. The exchange 
of epidemiologic information is gaining 
momentum. 

With regard to basic research, the remarks 
by the Director General in the introduction 
to his report are very important, but, since 
he has touched on this matter at one of the 
previous sessions of this committee and 
stressed the funding limitations of the 
WHO, we would like to see a statement of 
policy with regard to research in the fleld 
of malaria. 


Many of us feel that the greatest obstacle 
to the success of this global project will be 
our inability to outwit-the wily mosquito 
and our inertia in keeping up with .the 
mutative processes both in the mosquito and 
in the plasmodia of human malaria, Re- 
search is costly; it requires, on occasion, 
great sacrifices; it cannot be carried out in 
an assembly-line fashion, For these and 
other reasons, we believe a comprehensive 
statement of policy is of utmost importance. 
We believe, also, that a system of research 
intelligence would do much to promote and 

` stimulate useful research by organizations 
and individuals outside the international 
field. 

The Director General has reported that the 
success of the malaria eradication special 
account has not been sufficient to be of 
substantial help. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the figure given us last week is 
nearly twice that of a month ago. One is 
encouraged to think that a year and a half 
is a short time in the budgeting cycle of 
most countries and it might be that some 
improvement can be expected in the near 
future. 

Whatever the factors are that cause the 
special account to be ineffective, we believe 
some good suggestions will come from the 
delegations to this Assembly. It should be 
pointed out that there exist specialists in 
the art of collecting funds who might be 
contacted to provide consultation on this 
matter. 

During the first plenary session of this 
Assembly, Dr. Almeida, representing the 
UNICEF, gave an informative account of 
the activities of this organization. In one 
place he indicated that it had been deter- 
mined that UNICEP would make substantial 
contributions to malaria eradication through 
1959. These contributions to be in the order 
of magnitude of $9 million a year as a 
maximum figure. He gave the impression 
that the bilateral programs are contributing 
many times this sum for this purpose. 

Several delegates have asked me to clarify 
this point and since I have had the good for- 
tune to work for the bilateral cooperative 
programs since their inception in 1942, I feet 
that it would be helpful to give a short ac- 
count of what ICA and its predecessor agen- 
cles (point 4, ECA, ITAA) have done in the 
antimalaria campaign. 

From 1942 to 1950 the bilateral programs 
jointly carried on intensive and extensive 
antimalaria activities in the western hemi- 
sphere and in Greece and Turkey. With the 
introduction of the point 4 concept United 
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States bilateral activities were extended to 


many countries in the eastern Mediterranean, 
south Asia and western Pacific areas, At the 
same time many of the bilateral malaria 
programs in the western hemisphere were 
being carried on solely by the host govern- 
ments. 

At the present time the United States is 
cooperating in antimalaria programs in 20 
of its 42 bilateral health programs, with the 
United States spending in 1956 $12 million 
on this work. The national governments of 
these 20 countries are spending much larger 
amounts, of course. The United States con- 
tribution to these bilateral programs has 
been used for employing experts, the pur- 
chase of materials and supplies, training of 
personnel and some research, 

During the past 3 months the United 
States through the ICA made a grant of $1.5 
million to the PASO's special malaria fund 
and we have been informed by Dr. Soper and 
the delegates from Venezuela and the 
Dominican Republic that their governments 
have also made substantial contributions to 
this same special fund. 

I have often been asked the following 
question by my United States colleagues: 
Since the United States of America has no 
more malaria, why do we have such an ex- 
pensive Interest in the problem? 

It is not necessary to inform the delegates 
at this Assembly of the many and serious 
malaria epidemics that have blackened our 
history in the United States of America. It 
will suffice to say that during the 1930’s and 
1940's the United States Government, in 
concert with the governments of the various 
States, came to a full recognition of the fact 
that malaria was causing a drain upon our 
economy in sickness, deaths, and loss of pro- 
ductive capacity of about $500 million a year. 
The knowledge of this tremendous cost was 
made known to us through the persistent 
and untiring efforts of Dr. Louis Williams, 
of the United States Public Health Service. 
It was largely through his efforts that we 
carried out from 1942 through 1946 a big 
push to rid ourselves of this costly scourge. 
Today, we can say that for a decade we have 
been free from malaria which fact represents 
& yearly gain in our own economy of at least 
$500 million a year. Thus, having demon- 
strated to ourselves the economic and social 
benefits of such an effort, we have been will- 
ing to use some of our savings to assist oth- 
ers toward this same end. 

This tangible economic value of malaria 
eradication has been studied by experts in 
many countries such as the Philippines, 
India, Afghanistan, Brazil, Venezuela, El Sal- 
vador, Ceylon, and many others. Through 
Dr. Pampana we have learned of many of 
these studies, all teliing the same story of 
improvement in the local economy following 
the eradication of malaria. 

This leads me to my final point, which is 
that through detalled studies by UNICEF, 
the International Development Advisory 
Board, the World Health Organization, and 
others, the overall cost of eradication is con- 
sidered to be in the order of magnitude of 
$500 million to $750 million for a 5-year pe- 
riod. This represents a very large amount 
of money, but more than the money, such 
a project will require teamwork, coopera- 


tion, sacrifice, and collaboration beyond that 


which exists at this time between the gov- 
ernments In countries with malaría, the gov- 
ernments in countries with no malaria, in- 
ternational and other intergovernmental or- 
ganizations. 

We in this delegation believe that this 
project is technically, administratively, and 
financially possible. “To succeed, however, 
the various technical, administrative, and 
financial resources must be coordinated into 
an organic whole,” to borrow a phrase from 
Dr. Evang. We believe that with the leader- 
ship already demonstrated by WHO, it will 
be possible to achieve success, 
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We hope that the impressive studies of the 
economic value of malaria eradication over 
malaria control will stimulate countries to 
increase their internal expenditures to allow 
for conversion of control programs to eradi- 
cation. In several countries this will be very 
difficult not only for financial reasons but 
for technical reasons as well. It is possible 
that a modified program such as has been 
proposed by Dr. Pampana for some areas may 
ease this problem. 

It seems Inappropriate to recite before this 
group the vastness of the malaria problem, 
or discuss at length the peculiar problems 
which exist in certain areas such as Africa. 
Furthermore, it would not seem profitable to 
go over again the long arguments about con- 
trol versus eradication, physiologic versus 
behavioral resistance, the place of therapeu- 
tic agents\in eradication and dozens of other 
matters. I believe that for the limited time 
we have at hand it is most important to 
discuss the ways and means of creating the 
organic and secure bonds between the vari- 
ous elements of this complex project such 
as, for example, the coordination between 
the major international and inter-govern- 
mental organizations—the WHO, UNICEF, 
UNTA, ICA, and others. Regionalization of 
efforts will assist with the problems of politi- 
cal boundaries so that each country can do 
its share towards preventing the spread from 
one country to another. Certain types of 
meetings held by Dr. Soper in the Americas 
and by Dr. Mann in South Asia seem to 
have been particularly helpful in relation to 
these aspects. The Athens meeting was 
particularly fruitful in helping us all to 
more clearly define our problems. Again, we 
note there is demonstrated leadership along 
these lines and we are proud to follow it. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the 
coming decade presents a golden moment in 
our profession. At no time in history has 
such an opportunity been presented to us 
and we are proud to be identified with this 
great undertaking. 

We may, however, be dealing with a phe- 
nomenon like that of a comet whose trajec- 
tory brings it close to the earth for a short 
time and, unless we take the opportunity to 
study its nature at that short time, we may 
never again have the chance, 

So it might happen with malaria eradica- 
tion, because of resistance or some other 
unforeseen obstacle, we might lose our 
chance unless we strike now, 

We, as the United States delegation, wish 
to affirm to all that we believe malaria eradi- 
cation is technically, administratively, and 
financially feasible. We also hope and as- 
pire to interpret this project to our Goy- 
ernment so it will continue and, if possi- 
ble, increase our support for this great 
undertaking. 


Remarks of Dr. H. van Zile Hyde on 
May 22, 1957, at a Meeting of the Pro- 
gram and Budget Committee, 10th 
World Health Assembly on the Subject, 
United States Interest in Malaria Eradi- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 


during the entire session of the 10th 
World Health Assembly held at Geneva, 


1957 


Switzerland, during the month of May 
1957, Dr. H. van Zile Hyde was extremely 
&clive in the work of the Assembly and 
its committees. On May 22, 1957, he 
announced to the Committee on Pro- 
gram and Budget evidence of United 
States interest in malaria eradication, 
remarks while brief were neverthe- 
less highly important to the work of the 
mbly and encouraging to the repre- 
sentatives of other nations in attendance. 
I wish to include his statement as part 
of my remarks. It is as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, the United States delega- 
tlon wishes to transmit to this committee 
Some information which has just been made 
Available. In accordance with the proce- 
dures normally followed by the United States 
8 ernment, the President of the United 
tates yesterday transmitted a message to 
United States Congress setting forth the 
general nature of the requests for funds he 
Will be making in respect of the following 
year. The committee will be interested to 
that the President has made a special 
erence to malaria eradication. I will read 
© Passage in his message: 
Breeden is today the world's foremost 
th problem. Each year it attacks 200 
n people, bringing death to 2 million 
and Causing enormous suffering and eco- 
nomic loss In many areas. Today it is prac- 
a le to end this scourge in large areas 
8 world. I propose that the United 
tes join with other nations and organ- 
tions which are already spending over $50 
5 A year on antimalaria activities. In 
8 Activities are expected to eradicate 
18 disease." 
If the President of the United States is 
n his request for funds. it is to be 
hoped that the United States will as a result 
able to make an additional contribution 
O and to PASO for malaria eradica- 
that as well as to intensify its activities in 
feld under bilateral programs. As the 
that us speaker has stated, it is to be hoped 
WHO will assume the leadership of such 
ted work for malaria eradication. 


Remarks of Blucher Poole on May 21, 
1957, in the Meeting of the Program 
and Budget Committee, 10th World 
pue Assembly, at Geneva, Switzer- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
/ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 
Mr, 


there ig WOLVERTON. Mr, Speaker, 
no subject more important nor 
Benerally discussed than peaceful 
pam of atomic energy. I wish to include 
— . — of my remarks, under the leave 
Bushee’ the address delivered by Mr. 
mental, Poole, chief, bureau of environ- 
of In, Sanitation, State Board of Health 
of ee on May 21. 1957, at a meeting 
lth Program and Budget Committee, 
World Health Assembly. The ad- 
vered is as follows: 
ARKS OF BLUCHER POOLE: PEACEFUL USES 
Mr cu Or ATOMIC ENERGY 
. rman, the delegation of the United 
States of America Notes with eauieractien Tha 
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Director General's report of the activities of 
the World Health Organization in connection 
with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. We 
are pleased that the WHO has taken the 
lead in developing a program in the health 
aspects of atomic energy. Likewise, the pro- 
gram outlined for 1958 appears to be realistic 
and in accord with WHO's responsibilities. 

The World Health Organization has an 
important role to play in the health aspects 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
activities by which it can discharge its re- 
sponsiblities to governments include the 
following: 

1. Assistance to national health services in 
the development of competences in this field 
through the training of specialists, and pub- 
lic health administrators, as well as the 
medical users of radioistopes. 

2. The collection and dissemination of in- 
formation on the medical use of radioiso- 
topes, and the dissemination of standards of 
radiation protection. 

8. Technical assistance and consultation 
on the heaith problems resulting from opera- 
tion of reactors and radioactive waste dis- 


4. Stimulation and coordination of medi- 
cal research, 

We also support close cooperation includ- 
ing, in due course, the development of an 
agreement, between the World Health Or- 
ganization and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency when it is established. We 
hope that any such cooperation and agree- 
ment will fully recognize the responsibility 
of the World Health Organization, as out- 
lined above.. The WHO should carry out 
those functions in which it has special com- 
petence and effectiveness and there should 
be particular efforts to avoid duplication 
in this field in which there 1s such a limited 
number of internationally qualified experts. 

It is recognized that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency will become the nat- 
ural focus for international activity in the 
field of atomic energy. Other specialized 
agencies also have Certain areas of interest 
in the development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. However, it must also be 
recognized that the health administrator 
for decades has been responsible for moni- 
toring the use of X-radiation before the new 
sources of radiation were available. 

As the Industrial use of atomic energy 
expands, and as the use of sources of radi- 
ation for diagnostic and treatment purposes 
increases, the public will look to the au- 
thoritiés traditionally concerned with the 
protection of health for advice on measures 
of safety and protection. At present not 
all health authorities have individuals capa- 
ble of advising on these matters. Since the 
World Health Organization has the inescapa- 
ble responsibility for programs designed to 
strengthen health administration, tts efforts 
in this field should be aimed primarily at 
assisting ministries In developing compe- 
tences in environmental sanitation, disposal 
of radioactive wastes, the long-range effects 
of radiation, and the control of medical uses 
of radiation sources. 4 

In view of its affiliation with the Inter- 
national Commissions on Radiological Pro- 
tection, and Radiological Units, the WHO is 
in a good position to advise governments on 
the establishment of standards of protection. 
The close link of the WHO, through its re- 
gional organizations, to the responsible 
health authorities of the world places it in a 
preeminent position for the dissemination of 
information involving the health aspects of 
the development of atomic energy. In addi- 
tion, through Its afffliated nongovernmental 
organizations, it has a direct channel to 
the physicians, sanitary engineers, and other 
health groups who will be responsible for 
the health aspects of atomic energy through- 
out the world. 
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Again, let me say that we are gratified that 


the WHO is recognizing its responsibilities 
in this field. 


Remarks by Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Chair- 
man, United States Delegation in Com- 
mittee on Administration, Finance, and 
Legal Matters, May 23, 1957, Extending 
The United States Invitation To Hold 
IIith World Health Assembly in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been greatly impressed with the 
importance of the splendid results that 
have been achieved by the World Health 
Organization since its inauguration 10 
years ago. 


I believe it would be a great honor to 
have the ilth World Health Assem- 
bly meet in the United States. I there- 
fore desire to include as part of my re- 
marks the invitation extended by Dr. 
Burney, Surgeon General of the United 
States to hold the next assembly in the 
United States. It was as follows: 


REMARKS OF DR. BURNEY EXTENDING INVITA- 
TION TO WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY TO MEET 
NEXT YEAR, 1958, IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dr. Burney (United States of America) said 
that the United States delegation had very 
great pleasure in reiterating the invitation of 
the United States Government for the hold- 
ing of the 11th World Health Assembly in 
their country. Members of the Health 
Assembly would all be aware of the invitation 
and would recall the remarks on it made by a 
Member of the United States Congress at 
the fourth plenary meeting. We would 
therefore only remind the committee that 
the invitation had been extended and assure 
the committee that the United States Gov- 
ernment would do its utmost to ensure that 
the assembly and the special anniversary 
session would be both successful and very 
pleasant. The invitation also included the 
meeting of the executive board immediately 
after the 11th World Health Assembly. 

He added that, if the invitation were ac- 
cepted, the United States Government would 
enter Into appropriate arrangements with 
the organization, giving assurance that the 
United States Government stood prepared, in 
accordancec with pertinent legislation, to 
bear the additional cost involved in holding 
the Assembly away from headquarters, and 
that the United States would place at the 
disposal of the Organization all necessary fa- 
cilities for the work of those meetings. 
WHO enjoyed the benefits of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act which 
was adopted by the United States Congress 
in 1948. The proyisions of that act, together 
with other relevant United States legislative 
and executive measures, were ample to per- 
mit the successful conduct of the llth 
Health Assembly and the other meetings. 
No further arrangements between WHO and 
the United States Government appeared to 
be necessary with respect to the status, 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions of 
persons attending those meetings. 
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The United States Government would con- 
sider it a great honor to be the host of the 
lith World Health Assembly. It was its 
intention to make the visit pleasant and 
successful and it would work in the closest 
collaboration with the officers of WHO in 
making all necessary arrangements. 


Remarks of Congressman Wolverton, 
Broadcast From Geneva, Switzerland, 
on May 17, 1957, on United Nations 
Radio on the Subject of the World 
Health Organization and International 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
I have previously expressed, it was a 
great privilege for me to attend the ses- 
sions of the 10th World Health Assem- 
bly, held during the month of May 1957 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

During my attendance at the sessions 
of the Assembly I was struck with the 
sincerity that pervaded the entire As- 
sembly. The representatives from the 
several countries talked and acted like 
men dedicated to a high calling. Their 
evident sincerity was contagious. I felt 
that as I listened to the expression of 
views and the definite objectives sought 
to be attained, that health and the work 
done to bring its blessings to mankind 
throughout the world could well be a 
connecting link to bind the nations of 
the world together in à common en- 
deavor for peace. 

Because of these views, I considered it 
an honor to be invited to broadcast an 
address over the United Nations Radio, 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 17, 1957, 
on the subject of the World Health Or- 
ganization and international under- 
standing. It was as follows: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. 
WOLVERTON, MEMBER, UNITED STATES DELE- 
GATION TO 10TH WoRLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY, 
ON UNITED Nations Rapto, Mar 17, 1957, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
This World Health Assembly has impressed 

me forcefully. My foremost impression is of 
the atmosphere which exists of warm good- 
will and friendship among the delegates. It 
is clear that health is a common denomina- 
tor which brings all people together, Eighty 
member countries of the World Health Or- 
ganization have sent delegations consisting 
of physicians, administrators, public health 
experts, and others to this assembly. De- 
spite their highly varied national and politi- 
cal backgrounds, these delegates speak the 
same language on health matters. They all 
share a determination to work through WHO 
to help all countries improve the health of 
their people. 

They know that health 1s truly interna- 
tional, that disease knows no frontiers, that 
for half of mankind poor health is still the 
normal condition of life, that so long as 
major diseases exist anywhere they are a 
threat to people everywhere. 

I have stressed this aspect of WHO, that 
it provides a means through which the Goy- 
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ernments and people of nearly all countries 
work together on a constructive and friend- 
ly basis with the common aim of better 
health. The splendid work of WHO is not 
nearly as well known as it should be, and in 
particular, this aspect of it—that here in 
this organization there is a very large mesas- 
ure of international understanding. Over 
the years I am convinced that this charac- 
teristic of WHO will contribute to the build- 
ing in other fields also of the more peaceful 
and better relations between countries which 
are essential for our survival. 

The health programs of the World Health 
Organization also deserve to be much better 
known. I do not believe that any inter- 
national organization is accomplishing more 
for the welfare of mankind in relation to the 
funds which it expends. Characteristic of 
the farsighted leadership which WHO ex- 
ercises on heaith programs throughout the 
world ig the present drive to eradicate ma- 
laria from the world. Two hundred million 
people & year still suffer from malaria—more 
than the total population of the United 
States. Working through WHO, and with 
stimulation and technical guidance from 
WHO, many countries are now working to- 
gether to wipe out malaria. Since mos- 
quitoes and airplanes cross frontiers, this 
must be done on an international basis. 
WHO is able to provide the necessary coordi- 
nation of plans. I am very happy that the 
Internatíonal Cooperation Administration of 
the United States is cooperating fully with 
WHO in this drive to remove malaria for 
good. 

The fight against malaria and other infec- 
tious diseases is, of course, only one phase of 
the wide-ranging WHO activities for better 
health. By sending health experts to aid 
countries to build health programs, and by 
providing fellowships, WHO is helping to 
lower the number of deaths among infants 
and small children, which have been appal- 
ingly high in many parts of the world. The 
organization is helping to improve the health 
of mothers, of the working population and 
of older people. The activities of the World 
Health Organization are almost universal in 
geographical scope and respond to a uni- 
versal human need. In the Constitution of 
WHO the nations have declared that all peo- 
ples have the right to the highest possible 
level of health. WHO is helping them to 
achieve this rightful condition and in so do- 
ing it is bringing mankind closer together. 

Geneva, May 17, 1957. 


Supplemental Report of Congressman 
Charles A. Wolverton Relating to Pro- 


ceedings of 10th World Health Assem- - 


bly, Geneva, Switzerland, and With Ref- 
erence to Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon 
General, and Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, 
Chief, Division of International Health, 
United States Public Health Service, 
and Members of the United States Dele- 
gation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
congressional representative attending 
the 10th World Health Assembly, held 
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at Geneva, Switzerland, I wish to attest 
to the splendid and effectual work that 
was done by the United States delegation 
as a group and individually. They were 
collectively and individually a credit to 
our Nation. And one of the most grati- 
fying experiences that I enjoyed was to 
realize the wide influence the members 
of the delegation exerted in the many 
activities of the Assembly, including the 
work of the committees. 

In the success that attended their ef- 
forts each member of the delegation 
played a part—and important part. Dr. 
Burney, Surgeon General of the United 
States served as chairman of the United 
States delegation; and Dr. H. van Zile 
Hyde, Chief, Division of International 
Health, United States Public Health 
Service, was a tower of strength because 
of his long years of service in the work of 
the World Health Organization and the 
numerous friends he had made over a 
period of years from every country rep- 
resented in the Assembly. These two 
men led the delegation with rare ability 
and great skill at all times. 

The members of the delegation were 
as follows; 

DELEGATION OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
10TH WoọoRrLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 
CHIEF DELEGATE 

Dr. L. E. Burney, Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

DELEGATES 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, Chlef, Division of 
International Health Bureau of State Serv- 
ices, United States Public Health Service, 
rx ie queen of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Dr. J. R. Reuling, American Medical Asso- 
clation. 

ALTERNATES 


Mr. H. B. Calderwood, Office of Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Dr. A. C. McGuinness, special assistant for 
Health and Medical Affairs, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

CONGRESSIONAL ADVISORS 

Mr. J. E. Focarty, House of Representa- 
tives, United States Congress. 

Mr. C. A. WOLVERTON, House of Representa- 
tives, United States Congress. 

ADVISERS 


Dr. L. W. Burket, dean, Dental School, 
University of Pennsylvania, 

Col. R. L. Callison, Office of Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army. 

Dr. E. P. Campbell, Deputy Chief, Public 
Health Division, International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Dr. E. L. Crosby, director, American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Dr. R. K. C. Lee, president, board of 
health, Honolulu, T. H. 

Mrs. V. R. Pinanski, consultant to the 
National Advisory Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Council, National Institutes of 
Health, United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. B. A. Poole, chlef, bureau of environ- 
mental sanitation, State Board of Health, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. D. H. Popper, acting United States 

tative to International Organiza- 
tions, United States resident delegation and 
Consulate General, Geneva. 

Dr. E. L. Stebbins, director, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Mr. R. Olaf Waring. Office of Interna- 
tional Administration, Department of State. 


— 
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Mr. L. Wyatt, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Seryices, United 
States Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. F. D. Yoder, president, Assosciation of 
Btate and Territorial Health Officers, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


Resources of the State of Wyoming 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on many occasions, particularly 
When we were considering the upper 
Colorado River projects legislation, I 
have had occasion to point out the valu- 
Able resources of the State of Wyoming, 
Which it is my privilege to represent in 
ihe Congress, that can and should be 
Made available to the people of the Na- 
tion through development. In this re- 
gard I was very pleased to note an edi- 

rial that recently appeared in the 
1 ky Mountain News of Denver, Colo. 
‘ Was also pleased that it recognized the 

bilities and the contributions of Wyo- 
s fine Governor, Milward L. Simp- 
tü Because this editorial calls atten- 

On to the opportunities in Wyoming, 
2nd the contribution that it can make to 

€ economy of the Nation as a whole as 
8 Supplier of much needed resources and 
mond Materials, I am pleased to call the 

tention of my colleagues in the House 
the editorial which follows: 
(By Jack Foster) 
Gov „July 27.—A young man ssked 
9 Simpson where he should go to 
lish himself professionally when he had 


* college. 
Mas d right here," the quick spoken Simp- 
replied, “Your future lies where you were 
born, The bluebird has settled in Wyo- 
qu governor Simpson believes implicitly that 
bluebird of happiness and achievement 
one indeed, come to stay in the State of 
In he is a third generation citizen. 
Go his simple office in Wyoming's capitol, 
blue. Simpson looked through a large 
Visi tinted window on grounds teeming with 
E Attracted by Frontier Days, and said: 
d yoming is on the eve of the greatest in- 
— development in her history. Our 
Mz is a storehouse of immeasurable natu- 
p esources. Capita] is coming from many 
to develop these riches.” 
TACONITE 


As an exam 

ple, Governor Simpson cited 
— This tough material is a form of 
that until recently could not be proc- 
Coun Satisfactorily. In Wyoming’s Fremont 
Brot ty there are vast deposits thnt are of 

en 35-year duration. 
luth doin Of taconite have been sent to Du- 


"Ge . Baid Governor Simpson: 
Steel neva Steel, a Utah subsidiary of U, S. 
by M you know, will make a final decision 
po uary l as to whether to go ahead with 
He ged operation." 

talked as if he had little doubt that the 

T would be “Yes.” 
Moniy. this is just one of the Industrial mlle- 
that lie ahead of us," Governor Simp- 
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son continued. “Our natural resources have 
scarcely been touched, and their eventual 
wealth has hardly been measured.” 


HIGHLIGHTS 


He listed these other industrial highlights 
shining in Wyoming's future: 

Soda ash deposits. The Intermountain 
Chemical Co. already has $100 million in 
Southwestern Wyoming, and its soda ash 
development 1s steadily increasing. 

Iron ore deposits. The State has unbeliev- 
ably large deposits. Samples from Iron 
Mountain have been sent to the Krupp works 
in Germany for experimentation. Results 
Of the tests are very good. 

Uranium. Two mills—Western Nuclear 
and Lucky Mc—already are in operation, and 
two more in al! likelihood will be built. 

Oil shale. Wyoming's deposits are com- 
parable with these in Colorado. If shale oil 
ever becomes a commercial certainly enor- 
mous quantities of this processed oll will 
begin to flow along with natural petroleum 
from Wyoming. 

Power. Pacific Light & Power Co., South- 
west Utilities, and Utah Light & Power Co. 
all have indicated they would establish a 
grid tleup if they can count on a return 
flow of power. This, Governor Simpson 
believes, will be worked out. 

DIVERSIFIED 

“I could go on like this, citing one pros- 
pect after another," Governor Simpson con- 
tinued. “I could cite developments such as 
the Reynolds Aluminum Co, in the Big Horn 
Basin which I believe will be duplicated over 
and over again in Wyoming's future. 

“The industrial bluebird is here all right. 
Our economy, which has been based pri- 
marily on cattle and sheep raising, will be 
expanded and diversified. 

“We saw this coming. And we have pre- 
pared for it. We are ready, for example, for 
the Government's great road program. We 
already had our own interhighway program 
established. We were not left behind." 

Governor Simpson is now in his third 
year as Republican chief executive. A son 
of an old Wyoming family, a great athlete 
at the University of Wyoming, a distin- 
guished lawyer and cattleman, Mil Simpson 
was one of the State's best known citizens 
before he ran for top political office. 

He has proved to be one of the smartest 
and toughest executives that the State has 
ever had. , 

He pushed through the legislature a 
sweeping reorganization bill that consoli- 
dated 28 vagrant money-spending agencies 
into 1 department at a savings of millions 
to the taxpayers. He looks out upon a State 
that has no financial crisis and a low mill 
levy. 

MEDIATOR 

Yet, despite the toughness of his admin- 
istration, Mil Simpson is a man who spends 
much time in meditation and examination 
of himself, 

Every morning he reads a page from a 
series of thoughts published by Unity. ~ 

In the drawer of his desk he has a clipping 
that reminds him: “I perform my tasks this 
day with a light and easy touch * * * Ido 
what is before me with steady quietness 
veo 

And on the top of his desk is a framed 
prayer, "Good morning, God," and nearby is 
a copy of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Gov. Milward Simpson seems always to 
be at ease with himself—and with his job. 

Will he run for Governor again in 1958? 
Answers Governor Simpson: 

"I have not made up my mind. I will run 
for office again only if I am convinced that 
there are jobs left undone that I must 
finish." 

His many supporters believe that there 
wil be a lot of such jobs, 
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A Report to the Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to make a brief report to the farm- 
ers discussing important legislation con- 
sidered in this session which affects agri- 
culture. 

There has been so much discussion 
over the Federal budget. I feel what we 
have done in reducing it will be of inter- 
est to the farmers. 

BUDGET REDUCED 

Some will claim greater reductions and 
some may claim less; however, as nearly 
as I can determine, as a member of the 


Appropriations Committee, it appears - 


that the Congress, with the help of the 
President from the latest estimate, has 
reduced the budget request by about 
$3.5 billion, in real cuts that can and 
will be sustained. 

Budget cutting is not new to me, as I 
have been voting to reduce Federal budg- 
ets for the past 15 years. Ihelped to cut 
the last Truman budget of $78 billion 
several billions, which he said could not 
be reduced. 

Politics should have no consideration 
in.trying to reduce cost of Government. 
I have made my greatest effort to re- 
duce the present budget request of $71.8 
billion in this session. 

As the ranking Republican member of 
the Independent Offices Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, I helped to reduce 
ihe budget of 18 agencies of Government 
coming before us by $537,993,300—the 
largest reduction of those agencies ever 
made by this committee. 

On another subcommittee on which I 
served, we reduced that budget by $272,- 
556,860—making a total reduction in my 
two subcommittees of $810!5 million. In 
addition, I helped reduce every budget 
that came before us. 

There has been so much criticism of 
what the press terms "The President's 
Budget." I believe we should admit that 
those who are largely responsible for 
the present budget are the Members of 
Congress who pass the laws, and they 
generally pass them under pressure from 
ihe people. 

DEMOCRATS CONTROL CONGRESS 

In dicussing the budget, we must keep 
in mind that President Eisenhower has 
had a majority of his own party in the 
Congress only the first 2 years; that the 
Democratic Party has controlled Con- 
gress by a majority of over 30 in the 
House, and a majority in the Senate 
throughout 1955, 1956, 1957. 

We must realize that more laws mean 
more Federal employees, more cfiice 
space, more equipment, more supplies, 
more salaries, larger pension funds and 
more benefits, which add up to bigger 
budgets and higher taxes. In fact, no 
money can be spent by the President un- 
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Jess it is appropriated or authorized by 
Congress. 


SPENDERS WHO BUILT UP BUREAUCRACY NOW 
SHOUT ECONOMY 

| Since the budget of $71.8 billion is 
about $2.4 billion more than the $69.4 
billion spent last year to operate the Gov- 
ernment, the people became concerned 
‘about this sharp increase in the cost of 
‘Government. I think the pedple should 
t have the facts as to where the responsi- 
| bility lies for the $2.4 billion increase in 
Government expense. 

Unfortunately, there is & large group 
in Congress that for years has been 
liberal in spending the taxpayers' money, 
which has helped to expand and build up 
the present bureaucracy and cost of 
Governmeht—largely resulting in this 
big budget. 

These same spenders are now brand- 
ing it as "the Eisenhower budget." The 
people should know that in many in- 
stances these Members in the last two 
Congresses have passed new laws which 
greatly added to the cost of Government, 
and passed them over the opposition of 
the President—which expense is reflect- 
ed in the $71.8 billion budget. Yet, they 
shout about economy in Government. 

A FEW OF MANY INSTANCES WHERE BUDGET WAS 
. INCREASED ABOVE THE PRESIDENT S REQUEST 

| First. Last year Senate Democratic 
leaders insisted upon increasing the Air 
Force budget over $900,000,000. Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson and other offi- 
cials opposed it. Nevertheless, they in- 
ereased the budget by that amount. 

Second. That same Congress, with a 
heavy Democratic vote, passed a flood- 
insurance indemnity bill which put the 
Government into the flood-insurance 
"business obligating thé Government to 
insure risks along the rivers and streams 
that regular insurance agencies would 
not insure, which could have' cost the 
Government $5 billion. To get this pro- 
gram started, they asked for $50 million 
in this session. 

As the ranking Member of a Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, I, along with 
others refused to approve the $50 mil- 
lion, and we were sustained by a House 
vote. 

The legislation went to the Senate 
where this amount, $50 million, was 
written in, and came back to the House 
on a Conference Committee vote. We 
beat it again, saving $50 million, and I 
ihink we have killed the 10-year pro- 
gram in this legislation, which would 
ultimately cost $500 million plus insur- 
ance risks that could run to $5 billion. 
. Third. Last year, the same Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress, by a heavy 
vote of that body, over the opposition of 
myself and others, voted to spend $500 
million in 10 years—in giveaway—to help 
communities build sewage-disposal 
plants. 

I led the fight to help cut out the $50 
million in this budget required to put 
the program into effect. We were de- 
feated, as the record will shaw, by a 
heavy Democrat majority while a ma- 
jority of Republicans voted against it. 

Fourth. The Congress, last year, by 
amending the Social Security Act in- 
creased the Government's part of par- 
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ticipation by $108 million above the 
President's recommendation. 

Fifth. Last year, the Congress added 
appropriations for more than 50 new 
reinstated flood-control projects, which 
involved direct and future expenditures 
in excess of $700 million. This figure 
would have been over $1 billion had the 
President not vetoed H. R. 12080, an- 
other flood-control bill which saved the 
taxpayers, by his veto, $530 million. 

I point out these few of many in- 
stances where the budget was increased 
over the President's requests by over $2 
billion. 

ONE BILLION IN PUBLIC HOUSING PASSED OVER 
PRESIDENT'S OBJECTION 

The following table will show where 
over $1 bilion should have been saved 
by the Congress in housing authoriza- 
tions when legislation was passed in this 
session: 

The President requested $975 million. 


The House bill increased it to $2,475,-. 


000,000. 

The Senate bill reduced it to $1,350,- 
000,000. 

The House and Senate report of the 
conferees authorized ^ $1,990,000,000 
which is $1,015,000,000 more than the 
President requested. 

I made an earnest fight to reduce 
these expenditures when the bil was 
before the House. It would have been 
greatly reduced had it not been for the 
opposition of the Democratic majority 
in the House and Senate. Members of 
this same party over the years in sup- 
porting this legislation have wasted bil- 


. lions of the people's tax money. 


Fortunately, outside of such instances 
to which I have referred, I am glad to 
say we have had the support of many 
of the Democrats in this session in re- 
ducing appropriations. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Mon- 
day, June 3, 1957, contains a speech in 
which I pointed out that millions, yes, 
billions, have been and were still. being 
given away in grants of tax money col- 
lected from all of the people which was 
taken out of the Treasury under the 
urban renewal and public Housing bill 
for the purpose of rebuilding the large 
cities. 

I showed that there had been allo- 
cated to New York City $92 million; to 
Chicago, $74 million; Philadelphia, $54 
million; and large amounts to many 
cities throughout the Nation; that there 
was being allocated in the bill before the 
House a total of $1!4 billion in grant 
money, or gifts, to do a facelifting job, 
so to speak, improving large cities at the 
expense of every taxpayer in every con- 
gressional district in the United States. 
Of course, I voted against the bill. 

REA INTEREST RATES 


On May 14 I spoke against an amend- 
ment which would raise REA loan in- 
terest rates. 

I will quote a couple of paragraphs of 
my talk: 

The REA is organized by farmers at the 
grassroots, who put in millions of dollars 
worth of extra time without any cost. They 
have managed this great organization so 
well there are only 3 or 4 small cooperatives 
that are in financial trouble. 
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May I say further the Treasury has had a 
cushion for the last 2 or 3 years of about 
$40 million in total paid by the cooperatives 
in advance of the due date which the Gov- 
ernment has been able to use. 

The REA at 2 percent interest with the 
low money rates of the past years, and with 
their advance payments, has made the Gov- 
ernment a profit even at the present Z per- 
cent rate. The best financial brains in this 
couniry say we cannot increase these rates 
as provided in this amendment without de- 
stroying the financial structure and the 
services of REA in the future. 


We defeated the amendment. 
REA LOANS 


For REA light and power, we approved 
budget estimate of $179 million for REA 
loans, and $60 million for telephone 
loans in addition to the $200 million loan 
authorization contained in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriations Act of 1957. 

OTHER FARM. LEGISLATION 


I supported the soil-bank legislation, 
and when the bill came before the House 
to carry out the mandate of the farmers' 
vote for increased corn acreage, I sup- 
ported the legislation. 

May I quote a paragraph or two from 
my remarks on March 14, appearing on 
page 3180 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

We can give the farmers in the Harrison 
bill, which has been endorsed by the Farm 
Bureau Federation of 1,500,000 farmers, and 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association of 
my State with 200,000 members, what they 
voted for. The passage of this bill will make 
an effective attack to reduce surpluses that 
have been depressing all phases of agricul- 
ture. It, I repeat, wil give the farmers 
either plan they voted for in the corn refer- 
endum last December. 


This legislation was defeated by the 
representatives of the cotton farmers 
and the wheat farmers led by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY], 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
Poacr], vice chairman of that commit- 
tee—both Democrats. ` 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


We provided $100 million in cash pay- 
ment to the schoo] lunch program, and 
for the use of farm commodities in the 
amount of $185 million—making a total 
contribution of about $285 million. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


We extended Public Law 480 which has 
been so effective in helping to reduce 
surpluses and to increase our farm ex- 
ports to the highest volume in our his- 
tory without which the economic condi- 
tion of the farmers would be much worse 
than they are today. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 


We provided ample appropriations for 
the small watershed conservation pro- 
gram, and for every phase of soil conser- 
vation including $250 million for the 
ASC programs. 

We increased appropriations for the 
eradication of brucellosis—great prog- 
ress is being made against this disease 
nationwide. 

H. R. 1244 


We defeated House Resolution 7244, a 
bili to check-off a certain amount from 
the proceeds of sales of livestock. This 
bill was opposed by the American Farm 
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Bureau and the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. I spoke against the bill 
and took an active part in bringing about 
its defeat. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


I spoke in opposition to the Federal 
School construction bill which was also 
opposed by the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
Pon and helped to bring about its de- 


FARM PRICES 


eae drop in farm prices which began 
1948 was stopped in December 1955. 
Since then, prices have gradually gone 
up 7 percent, Figures for the first 5 
1 8 indicate the income of farmers 
is for 1957 will be $200 million 

greater than in 1956. f 
nt cattle prices from $20 to $27 as 
Compared with $17 to $23 last year; hog 
3 from $18 to $21 as compared to 
5 or $16 last year help to increase the 

oss and net farm income. 
one regaining of our farm export 
5 de —now the highest in the history of 
hs Nation—is a stimulating factor in 
Tibur up farm commodity prices. 
th regret the farmers have not received 
si full share of the unprecedented 
d Osperity during the past 4 years largely 
ue to the tremendous accumulation of 
UM that depressed all farm prices. 
tanner that the passage of Public 
ane 480 and other legislation, and our 
S tant efforts to remove farm surpluses 
farm & more optimistic future for the 
ers, 


BALANCED BUDGETS, NATIONAL DEBT REDUCED, 
TAXES cur 


cit financing has been stopped. 
Tries budgets will be balanced in suc- 
ance for the first tire in 25 years. 
debt d billion reduction in the public 
and E made during fiscal years 1956 
Pret. 97. We will balance the budget 
plus us year, with a substantial sur- 
tion be applied to either a tax reduc- 
dake or another payment on the public 


These balanced budgets and public- 
debt reductions came about after a Re- 
ductic Congress in 1953 voted tax re- 
Day, ms which have saved American tax- 
Zu. in 4 years $29.6 billion. Not one 
ment nt ten by the Federal Govern- 
higher as restored. If taxes are 
and x lt is the result of higher State 
Mongo rates. Cuts of about $800 mil- 
tax Year were made in Federal excise 

You cannot put a 

price on freedom. To 
— and build our strongest mili- 
N for peace in our history has 
reflected billions of dollars which are 
Clate the in this budget. We all appre- 
dent t we have had peace since Presi- 

à Eisenhower ended the Korean war. 
kept h diplomacy and military force have 
Ware ussla from starting another war, 
8 Low keep the pressure on her be- 
nation? d (e cooperation of the free 
air e world which contain our 
a ed cono ne her, she is being 
Nothin tly toward world peace. 


g is of 
American peu T importance to the 
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To Protect the Files of the FBI and Other 
Government Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert edi- 
torials from all over the Nation empha- 
sizing the need to enact legislation to 
protect the files of the FBI and other 
Government agencies: 

[From the Washington Dally News of 

August 12, 1957] 
SPIES AND TRAITORS 


The death chamber is the logical end for 
the career of Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel of 
the Soviet intelligence service. His life is 
forfeit through the fortunes of the cold war 
which placed him in a foreign land as a spy. 
Rigid enforcement of extreme penalties is 
necessary to discourage espionage, the pur- 
pose of which is the military destruction of 
the United States. 

But, however evil his purpose, Colonel 
Abel is in a class apart from other Soviet 
spies with whom we have had to deal since 
the end of the last war. A great many of 
these have been American citizens, hence 
traitors as well as spies. 

Colonel Abel has at least been loyal, in his 
own twisted way, to the imperialistic plot 
of his Kremlin masters. There is no element 
of even such degraded loyalty in those who 
would betray their own country and their 
own kind for a few pieces of silver. 

The search for these traitors has been im- 
peded by the fifth amendment takers. 
Their prosecution has been handicapped by 
recent Supreme Court decisions, notably in 
the Jencks case opening up raw FBI files to 
inspection by defense counsel. Under this 
decision there is even some question whether 
Abel can be effectively prosecuted. 

A bill to protect the FBI files, by Repre- 
sentative KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, 
was approved by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee several weeks ago but has stalled, 
apparently by the civil-rights bill debates. 
New arrests of both spies and traitors should 
alert Congress to the pressing necessity for 
action on this bill. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
5, 1957] 
A BLOW AT THE FBI 


The Supreme Court, in the Jencks case, 
has laid down a new rule of law with a lot of 
startling ramifications. 


The charge against Clinton E. Jencks, a 
former official in the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, an outfit 
long ago expelled from organized labor as 
Communist dominated, was that he filed a 
false non-Communist affidavit with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Jencks was 
convicted and got a 5-year sentence, but the 
defense contended that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigaiton should have been compelied 
to submit informers’ reports in order that 
Jencks might compare this secret informa- 
tion with the trial testimony of the aforesaid 
informers. 

This argument has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court, which ordered a new trial, 
But the disturbing part is that Justice Bren- 
nan's majority opinion, in which four of the 
Court brethren concurred, strikes down the 
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principle that FBI records are confidential 
and inviolate. Hereafter the Government 
must either allow the accused to inspect rele- 
vant files or let the case go hang. “The 
burden," says Justice Brennan, “is the Gov- 
ernment's, not to be shifted to the trial judge. 
to decide whether the public prejudice of al- 
lowing the crime to go unpunished 1s greater 
than that attendant upon the possible dis- 
closure of state secrets and other confiden- 
tial information in the Government's pos- 
session.” 

Of course there can be no quarreling with 
the thesis that the Government, even though 
it is the prosecutor, is rigorously obliged to 
see that justice is done in criminal cases. 
Therefore the longstanding rule has been 
that it is up to the trial Judge to determine 
whether the defendants shall be allowed to 
examine relevant reports. It should be noted 
that this was the thinking of Justices Burton 
and Frankfurter in sending the Jencks case 
back. But this is quite different from the 
Brennan decision that FBI files dealing with 
the subject matter of a trial must be 
duced for the defense's benefit unless the 
Government prefers to have the action dis- 
missed 


The point, as the dissenting Justice Clark 
explains in extensive quotation from Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, is that the FBI materials are 
both wheat and chaff. They are investigative 
notes, unevaluated and certainly subject to 
gross misinterpretation if haphazardly dis- 
closed. In fact, the whole structure of the 
FBI and its strength and stature depend 
upon its completely confidentia] character, 
Yet the Supreme Court is in effect destroying 
the essence of the FBI. As Justice Clark 
says, "those intelligence agencies of our Gov- . 
ernment engaged in law enforcement may as 
well close up shop, for the Court has opened 
their files to the criminal and thus afforded 
him a Roman holiday for rummaging through 
confidential information as well as vital na- 
tional secrets.” 

With all due respect for the Supreme Court 
majority, It is hard to see where the public 
interest is served by crippling the FBI in its 
effective watch. There is clearly a repair job 
for Congress to do, and the sooner the better. 


{From the Waterloo (Iowa) Dally Courier of 
June 5, 1957] 


Court RULE Hampers FBI Law ENFORCEMENT 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week handed down a decision which will 
gravely hamper the effectiveness of the FBI 
and, presumably, other law-enforcement 
agencies. It ruled that the defense - in a 
criminal case must be allowed to examine the 
secret and confidential files of the FBI bear- 
ing on the case. 

Any law-enforcement agency obtains some 
of its information about law violations from 
informers who often have valid reasons for 
keeping their indentities secret. If there isa 
chance that their names will be disclosed, 
they simply will not come forward with the 
information, : 

No defendant can be convicted unless suf- 
ficient evidence is presented in open court. 
The source of the original tip has no bearing 
on the guilt or innocence of the accused. 


[From the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times of June 
6, 1957] 
CONGRESS AND THE FBI FILES 

The Supreme Court decision which denies 
the inviolability of the files of the FBI places 
on Congress a new duty. The task of re- 
storing a greater degree of secrecy to the 
data of the investigative agency is one that 
should not be long delayed. 

The Supreme Court ruled the FBI should 
have been compelled to submit informers’ 
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reports to permit defense counsel to com- 
pare the secret information with the trial 
testimony of the informers. Under that rul- 
ing the FBI must submit its relevant records 
to inspection or the Department of Justice 
must drop the case. 

The relevant records may not be entirely 
relevant. Dossiers in the FBI files are not 
always as clear cut as some Justices assumed. 
The files of an individual contain everything 
Federal agents gather. Some of the infor- 
mation Is false. Some of It is true, for agents 
accept rumor and gossip in the full knowl- 
edge that it is rumor or gossip. Much of this 
information is not considered evidence be- 
cause of the great margin of error. There- 
fore the desirability of keeping such infor- 
mation secret. 

The right of the accused citizen to have 
complete justice may, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, transcend the security of 
the FBI files. The right of the citizen to 
prove his innocence by all available data is 
ordained, even if that includes the right to 
show by the FBI files that in one instance 
the witness told one story and contradicted 
himself in another instance. 

Rather than permit civilian lawyers to 
embark on a fishing expedition in the FBI 
files, rules should be promulgated to grant 
to defense counsel only the right to ask and 
obtain specific confidential information in 
the Government's possession, 

Unless Congress establishes particular 
rules on the availability of FBI data injus- 
tice can be visited upon all the citizens, while 
the accused individual receives a protection 
to which he is not entitled. 

The question is this: Is the public inter- 
est served by crippling the FBI? The answer 
to te. at must be given by Congress, in view 
.of the new Supreme Court ruling. 


[From the Nashville Banner of June 6, 1957] 
TitrRE Are SECRETS To KEEP 


Extreme interpeetation of the Supreme 
Court decree, opening FBI Ales and similar 
secret data having to do with criminal 
cases—notably the prosecution of suspected 
subversives—could handicap a detail of law 
enforcement addressed directly to internal 
security. 

The machinery of law functions with 
meticulous regard for the rights of the ac- 
cused; and that is as it should be, a proper 
concern for justice. Star chamber proceed- 
ings, or convictions without trial, or judicial 
farces, are operations practiced in the totali- 
tarian lands; not in America. 

Rights have been maintained in this par- 
ticular, no less uniformly, when the charac- 
ters on trial were part of a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government by violence. 

There are secret data bearing on security 
considerations deemed too important to sub- 
Ject to general inspection—or to the scrutiny 
of suspects who could tip off confederates on 
specific measures of  counter-espionage. 
There are varieties of crime and degrees of 
crime, and none could say that in the de- 
Jense of the Nation from treasonable con- 
spiracy the law can marshal too many legal 
weapons. 

The FBI has been a major asset in perfect- 
ing these cases. It has operated well within 
statute. 

The sharp dissent of Justice Tom Clark 
from this majority court decision was 
eloquently expressed of netional concern: 
Law enforcement agencies, he said might as 
well go out of business, if criminals are given 
a Roman holiday of rummaging through na- 
tional secrets. 


— 


From the Nashville (Tenn) Banner of 
June 13, 1957] 


A SAFEGUARD NEEDED 


It was the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
that assembled documented evidence sup- 


porting the charge that the Communist Party 
teaches and advocates the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force and vio- 
lence. Neecssarily a lot of the facts adding 
up to that confirmatory conclusion are in its 
files. The Communist Party has disputed 
the facts stated, but the denial does not 
change them. 

The Communist vehicle is a conspiratorial 
agency, a creature of Soviet Russia, secret in 
most of its activities—refusing to disclose its 
own records, even of membership, and rely- 
ing on the fifth amendment many times to 
conceal pertinent facts concerning its mem- 
bership and manipulations. 

Where would internal security be Just now 
if the FBI had not operated as it did to 
compile this evidence? 

The Supreme Court has ruled in effect 
that in certain circumstances the confi- 
dential files of the Government must be 
opened to persons charged with crimes. What 
is the stopping point of that? What does it 
do to kindred intelligence units? 

It is time for the Congress to be asking 
itself some of these questions—for Congress 
is the legislative agency. 

America can afford no backward steps 
weakening law enforcement in a fleld of oper- 
ations so essential to national security. 

Congress can spell out some needed safe- 
guards not subject to erosion by interpreta- 
tion. 


Settling Our Own Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable JoHN BELL WILLIAMS, of 
Mississippi, participated in a television 
program on last Monday in the course 
of which he was asked for his opinion re- 
garding the disturbance which has been 
in progress for some days at Levittown, 
Pa. Mr. WiLLIAM's response was char- 
acteristic of his usual statesmanlike 
conduct of congressional affairs. The 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Post on August 21 
carried an editorial which appropriately 
compliments Congressman WILLIAMS. I 
insert the editorial herewith: 

SETTLING OUR PROBLEMS 

We were quite proud of Congressman JOHN 
BELL. WILLIAMS when, in response to a ques- 
tion put to him on a television program 
Monday night about the situation in Levit- 
town, Pa. he replied, he.felt that was the 
business of the people of Levittown and of 
Pennsylvania, and he would not presume to 
advise them as to their proper procedure. 
He added he felt that was their problem to 
work out in their own manner, and he firmly 
believed the same attitude should be dis- 
played toward the people of the South—to 
be left to settle their own problems. 

It 1s particularly odd that so many people 
throughout the length and breadth of 
America, have become authorities on the 
Southern problem. Of course, the greatest 
segment of the population so intensely in- 
terested in helping us solve our problem, 
really are trying to impose their own will 
upon us, without even the slightest knowl- 
edge of what our problem is. Mainly, such 
people come under the general classification 
of politicians, but they have ranted and 
raved enough to completely convince a good 
many other people, who, though sincere, still 
are completely ignorant of the facts. 
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Congressman WILLIAMS is one of a sturdy 
body of southerners who will fight to the 
last ditch for the preservation of that all 
important civil right—the right of States to 
handle their own affairs without tnterfer- 
ence from the Federal Government, The 
Constitution guarantees that. The civil 
rights advocates deny it. A great play could 
be made in the South over the Levittown 
situation, but frankly the general attitude 
is one of regret that such a situation has 
come to pass, and certainly the good people 
of the South are opposed at all times to any 
type of violence. We feel, as Mr. WILLIAMS 
so eloquently stated, that theirs is a prob- 
lem to be solved without outside help, just 
as our own problems must be solved within 
our own communities and States, and we 
do not need the outside help to solve them. 

Civil-rights bills to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the only American way to solve a 
problem is to be left alone with it, and then 
it can be settled to the mutual benefit of 
all. Levittown only emphasizes the fact that 
the problem is not confined to the South. 


Ambassador Walter Christian Ploeser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr, Speaker, it is most 
gratifying when we learn that a former 
distinguished Member of the greatest 
parliamentary body on earth, has been 
selected to represent this Nation in one 
of our most important diplomatic posts. 
Recently, the President appointed and 
the Senate confirmed Walter C. Ploeser 
Ambassador to one of our great South 
American neighboring countries, Para- 
guay. Mr. Speaker, in that vast embrace 
of neighborly and friendly country to 
the south of us known as South America, 
we have many friends whose loyalty, 
cordial and deep-seated friendship with 
this Nation extend over a long period of 
a great number of years, Since the in- 
ception of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
implementation of that great policy 
enunciated by the late and distinguished 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, known 
as the good neighbor policy, we have 
found the value of the friendship of our 
southern neighbors. One of the greatest 
amongst the peoples of South America 
are those of Paraguay. Mr. Ploeser is 
& peculiarly well fitted and a natural 
selection to represent this Nation in 
Paraguay. 

His qualifications are many and 
varied. He served with distinction in 
our branch of the Congress where he was 
one of the most influential and well- 
informed members of that great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Having had 
a rich background in business, extend- 
ing over a period of well over 30 years, 
Mr. Ploeser, at the age of 50, has lived 
a life replete with civic, political, and 
business activity. A distinguished 
Mason, a distinguished leader in the 
field of insurance and a man who has 


risen to the very pinnacle in his chosen 


.profession, Walter Ploeser now enters 
the diplomatic field knowing the vicissi- 
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tudes of almost every walk of civic, po- 
litical, and economic life. 

While it is unusual for a Democrat to 
praise a Republican, Mr. Speaker, we are 
all Americans; Mr. Ploeser is as ardently 
devoted to the philosophy of the Repub- 
lican Party as I am to the constitutional 
Democratic Party: being a Southerner 
and from that conservative and great 
city of Charleston, S. C., I have much in 
common with the conservative outlook 
Of Mr, Ploeser. This has made him and 
Me, and many of us in Congress, uncon- 
Scious and natural believers in much and 
the same basie philosophies. Mr. Ploeser 
goes to South America eager and virile 
and at the peak of his physical and 
mental development. As a distinguished 
Dublic speaker, he is qualified to defend 
and enunciate the policy laid down by 
our great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I look for a magnificent 
Performance in the diplomatic field by 
Walter Ploeser. He will, in the finest 
traditions of this Nation. speak for us 

the councils of that great Republic to 
Which he is sent. We will earn friends 

his cordial and genial approach to the 
Problems which will confront him; he 
will endear himself to all South Ameri- 
t whose traditional background is 
hat of friendliness, He will implement 
and strengthen the philosophy of the 
800d neighbor policy, and when his job 
will have been completed, he will return 
this Nation leaving behind him in 
th America legions of friends and 
compiling a record in the State Depart- 
ment which, I confidently predict, will 
equal to that of any who have gone 
ore him to any council any place on 


Mr. Speaker, as a Democrat and as an 
ane e I congratulate President Eis- 
Ower on the selection of this 

8 guished young American. Mr. 
dar, I congratulate America for pro- 
e & man of his caliber and of his 
pharacter, Mr. Speaker I pride myself in 
ter ne Served in the Congress with Wal- 
loeser and I wish him, along with 
many of my other colleagues, well in this 
an ent. I know that he will fulfill 
iul expectation we have of him in this 
portant and critical position during 
for dificult period in our Nation's fight 
lead ti val when we are called upon to 
"Té * world and defend democracy 


ryw 
South re on earth. Mr. Speaker, 
— iaces i 15 the universe to defend 
. alter Ploeser will fulfill 
his responsibility. 


— ———— 


Industria] Development in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
"3 Monday, August 26, 1957 
+ ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, at the 
80vernors’ conference recently President 


nhower emphasized the 
great need 
for the individual State governments to 
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assume major social and economic re- 
sponsibilities rather than making con- 
stand demands upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. An important part of this ad- 
ministration’s program is to return to 
the States and local communities duties 
and responsibilities rightfully theirs 
under our system of Government. 

In this connection I take pride in call- 
ing your attention to the program for 
industrial development being carried on 
in my home State of Illinois. Local 
groups, such as chambers of commerce, 
industrial councils, and various civic or- 
ganizations, have assumed the initiative 
for local improvements and progress as 
a coordinated effort, free from Federal 
aid or assistance. 

Through a national advertising pro- 
gram, made possible by a pooling of their 
financíal resources and help of the Illi- 
nois State Division of Industrial Plan- 
ning and Development, the industrial 
leaders learn of possible site locations 
for plants and new business opportu- 
nities. James H. Stupka, of Kankakee, 
III., a personal friend of mine of long 
standing and a prominent leader in Illi- 
nois, heads up this program. He is the 
man who developed this idea of a coor- 
dinate advertising program for those 
communities who want to help them- 
selves. He has put into effect a pro- 
gram of teamwork between the State and 
local governments. 

I believe that Mr. Stupka and his board 
of outstanding cívic leaders deserve a 
great deal of credit and real commen- 
dation for what they have undertaken, 
entirely without pay, and for what they 
have accomplished. I also believe those 
communities who have been participat- 
ing in this program, and not looking to 
the State or to the Federal Government 
to do the job for them, deserve com- 
mendation. They are Murphysboro, 
Pinckneyville, DuQuoin, Benton, West 
Frankfort, Zeigler, Mount Vernon, Kan- 
kakee, Savanna, Galesburg, Hillsboro, 
Monmouth, Gibson City, Belleville, Can- 
ton, Beardstown, Rantoul, Carterville, 
and Chicago. These are communities 
worth visiting. You will see for yourself 
the spirit of self-reliance and all that 
is being accomplished in this coordinate 
effort for self-improvement. 


A Resolution To Amend the Constitution 
With Respect to the Power of Treaies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution with respect to the power 
of treaties. This resolution is House 
Joint Resolution 375, and it reads as 
follows: 

ARTICLE — 

Secrion 1. Clause 2 of article VI of the 

Constitution is amended to read as follows: 
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“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding; except that no 
treaty shall have greater effect within the 
United States than if it were a law of the 
United States, and any international agree- 
ment, other than a treaty, shall have effect 
within the United States only to the extent 
provided by a law of the United States.” 


I want the Recorp to show the reason 
for proposing this text, and to contain a 
brief explanation of its terms. 

The adoption of this amendment is 
vitally necessary to the preservation of 
the constitutional rights of every Amer- 
ican citizen. It has long been evident 
that some amendment to curb the power 
of treaties is needed. 

At the same time it is necessary to 
act responsibly. The baby ought not 
to be thrown out with the bath water. 
It is not the statesmanlike thing to in- 
sist that because international agree- 
ments can be abused they ought to be 
narrowly restricted or be abolished 
altogether. a 

I have sought rather to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
will redefine and limit the power of trea- 
ties, as opposed to the treatymaking 
power. House Joint Resolution 375 cuts 
down and limits the power of treaties 
only to the extent that if an appro- 
priately negotiated treaty or executive 
agreement is ever found to conflict with 
a constitutional right of an American, 
the treaty must give way. 

The treatymaking power is, on the 
other hand, not affected. All the capa- 
bility for good inherent in these forms 
of international compact has been re- 
tained. Neither the representatives of 
the President in negotiating an agree- 
ment nor the Senate in ratifying need 
fear that the scope of matters subject 
to adjustment by such means has been 
limited. On the contrary, they can be 
assured that no unintended application 
of their efforts can operate to deprive 
an American of his rights. 

In addition, this amendment to the 
Constitution will, for the first time, give 
formal recognition in that document to 
the executive agreement. 

The sixth article of the Constitution 
sets up three classes of legal mandates 
which shall be the “supreme law of the 
land": the Constitution itself, laws made 
“in pursuance of" the Constitution, and 
treaties made "under the authority of" 
the United States. 

It will be seen that if a conflict should 
arise between the Constitution and a law, 
the mandate of the Constitution must 
prevail, for only laws made “in pursuance 
of” the Constitution are the supreme law 
of the land. The Supreme Court has so 
held from the beginning of the last 
century. 

But this is not so in the case of trea- 
ties. A treaty need only be made by 
the President and Senate to be the su- 
preme law of the land. Which is to 
prevail when it is repugnant to the Con- 
stitution? 'Three times in this century— 
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in the Holland, Pink, and Girard cases— 
the Supreme Court has ruled, in effect, 
that the treaty is supreme over the Con- 
stitution. 

My amendment will check this dam- 
aging interpretation. Since it is already 
established that a law is subrodinate to 
the Constitution, a treaty cannot be su- 
perior to the Constitution if it has no 
greater effect than if it were a law. 

The effect of this statement is limited 
to “within the United States” because 
there are matters outside that limit 
with which a law would not be able to 
deal, while a treaty can. To tie the 
effect of a treaty to that of a law outside 
the United States might seriously im- 
pair the function of one of our instru- 
ments of foreign policy, and such a re- 
sult would be far from my purpose of 
improving the protection given this 
country and its citizens. 

It would be impossible to achieve 
the result of subordinating treaties to 
the Constitution by adding a clause re- 
quiring them to be made “in pursuance 
of” the Constitution, because, as appears 
from Justice Holmes’ opinion in the 
Holland case, a treaty made by the 
President and the Senate is now made 
“in pursuance of” the Constitution. 

It might make matters worse to at- 
tempt to overcome this difficulty by de- 
leting the existing phrase “under the 
authority of the United States” and 
adding a pursuance clause. The courts 

"might still decide no change had been 
made except to cast doubt on the con- 
tinuing validity of treaties made before 
the Constitution was adopted. 

The second part of my amendment to 
article VI of the Constitution is intended 
to limit the effect of executive agree- 
ments. These agreements, which are 
made by the President or one of his sub- 
ordinates with a foreign power, are not 
mentioned in the Constitution. How- 
ever the Supreme Court has decided 
that they, too, are “the supreme law 
of the land,” and can be mandates su- 
perior to the Constitution itself. 

Whether or not an executive agree- 
ment is secretly made, and whether or 
not its provisions are good, I am con- 
vinced that one-man law has no place 
in America. If the provisions of an 
executive agreement should be effective 
Tegal mandates within the United States, 
they should be made so because they 
are embodied in a treaty or in a law. 

To make that necessarily so is the 
purpose of the second clause of my 
amendment. 

Let me also point out that this clause 
will not curb the effect of executive 
agreements abroad. The power of the 
President to carry on the legitimate for- 
eign affairs of this country will, as it 
should, remain unabridged. 

It is not necessary to have an addi- 
tional clause requiring the provisions of 
an executive agreement to conform to 
the Constitution, because they will have 
effect in the United States only insofar 
as enacted into law—and a law must be 
made in pursuance of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment speaks 
in simple words to answer a great need. 
It will not hobble executive power in 
the exercise of its legitimate responsi- 
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bilities in the conduct of our Nation's 
foreign affairs, but it will assure to our 
citizens those cherished safeguards of 
the Constitution which are now in 
jeopardy. I earnestly solicit support for 
House Joint Resolution 375. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following newsletter which 
I released today: 

K-E-E-N-O-T-E-5 
(By Representative ELIZASETH Kee, of 
West Virginia) 

The Washington newspapers reported the 
Incident this past week of three teen-age 
boys living in this area who deliberately set 
fire to a friendly dog. The animal, a valu- 
able boxer belonging to a neighbor, had in- 
curred the youngsters’ displeasure because, 
allegedly “it followed them around and broke 
some shrubbery.” So they coated its back 
with a paint solvent and set !t afire. 

The incident—even if it were an isolated 
one—would be alarming enough as an ex- 
ample of juvenile sadism and savagery loose 
in a civilized society, but it is not isolated. 
If memory serves me correctly, a similar 
occurrence was reported as having happened 
in the area of Charleston, W. Va., within re- 
cent months. Wanton cruelty of this nature 
is but a step away from the kind of depravity 
that led to the Richard Nathan-Leopold Loeb 
crime which rocked the Nation a generation 
or so ago. The next victim of these young 
sadists—or some others—may not be a hap- 
less dumb brute—but a helpless child. 

What is happening in our present-day so- 
ciety to produce the juvenile criminals and 
delinquents whose hardened crimes are re- 
ported daily in the press throughout the 
Nation? In New York City an entire neigh- 
borhood is terrorized by gangs of young 
hoodlums whose criminal records include 
armed robbery, mayhem, rape, and murder. 
In other metropolitan areas, the same pat- 
tern is repeated, while in smaller communi- 
ties one hears of patricide, kidnappings, 
holdups on the open road, vandalism, and 
violence. 

-This is not, believe me, an indictment of 
modern youth. To offset the grim picture 
of juvenile delinquency in America, we have 
such child wonders as the young physicists, 
atomic scientists, and financial wizards as 
have recently electrified TV audiences from 
coast to coast. We have innumerable fine 
youth organizations—the 4-H Clubs, the Boy 
Scouts and the Campfire Girls, the Future 
Farmers of America, the Boys Clubs of 
America, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. In fact, throughout the Nation, we 
have a preponderance of fine, upstanding 
young Americans eagerly knocking on the 
doors of our schools and colleges and pre- 
paring themselves for their future responsi- 
bilities as homemakers, earners, and good 
citizens of the United States. 

But we also have persistent and serious 
Juvenile delinquency over which PTA's, law- 
enforcement bodies and Congress itself have 
been deeply concerned during the past few 
years, To cope with the problem, juvenile 
courts have been established at the local 
level, and nationally, Congress set up a Spe- 
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cial Committee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. Still the rolls of youthful law- 
breakers grow longer. Reform schools and 
receiving homes for teen-agers and even 
younger children awaiting trial or sentence, 
are filled and overflowing. 
Where have we failed these children? 
Poverty, deprivation and slums are, of 
course, fertile breeding. beds of crime. But 
many of our youthful criminals come from 
better than average homes. The three boys, 
14, 15, and 16 years old, who committed the 
atrocity upon the unfortunate boxer—who, 
incidentally, is reported to be recovering 
from his wounds—reside in a prosperous 
suburban community just outside of Wash- 
ington. What is wrong then with their 
families, their schools, their community, 
that they could commit an act of such de- 
liberate cruelty with no other qualms, pre- 
sumably, than the fear of being caught? 
To find the answers to these questions, we 
must, I feel, examine our own consciences. 
Wnat kinds of example have we set for them? 
What moral standards do we uphold, what 
ideals do we cherish and strive to achieve? 
What sort of world have we created for them 
to live in and do we live in it ourselves in 
accordance with the precepts that we preach? 
The mirror, I am sorry to say, does not 
reflect back a very flattering image of today's 
adult world. 5 
Every school, every classroom in the Wash- 
ington area is hopelessly overcrowded. But 
the school aid bill was defeated by petty, par- 
tisan politics. There is a critical teacher 


, Shortage, but the teaching profession at- 


tracts fewer followers each year because we 
refuse to pay our teachers an adequate 
living wage—much less what they are worth. 

Stil thinking of that tortured dog, how 
humane have we grown-ups shown ourselves 
to be? Not very, Ifear. After years of try- 
ing, animal protective leagues have finally 
pressured a House committee to report out a 
bill, H. R. 8308, providing for the humane 
slaughter of the animals that feed the Na- 
tion’s dinner tables. The bill is now before 
the Rules Committee awaiting the granting 
of a rule before it can be acted upon by the 
House. In these closing days of the session, 
it has only a slim change of passage. 

Last year 40,000 human beings were killed 
in car accidents in the United States. Yet the 
automobile industry continues to turn out 
faster and faster cars—practically anyone 
can possess something on wheels so long as 
he can keep up the payments to the finance 
companies—teen-agers dash about the roads 
in hot rods, jeopardizing the lives and limbs 
of citizens—and the sale of intoxicants, 
tranquilizers and drug stimulants steadily 
rises. 

When the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima in World War II, & gasp of 
dismay and moral indignation went up from 
the American people. Even though we real- 
ized that it would shorten the war and save 
precious American lives, we still had moral 
scruples over using this horrible weapon 
against defenseless civilians. Today, we 
casually debate whether radioactive fallout 
wil cause sterility and deformity in future 
generations and gamble the future happiness 
of our children in the mad race to develop 
still more hideous weapons of destruction. 

And then there fs the foreign-aid program 
and our relations with other peoples of the 
world. At the close of World War II, first 
UNRRA and then the Marshall plan came 
into existence to help friend and conquered 
foe, alike, to recover from the devastation of 
the conflict. Incidental to our warmhearted 
desire to save starving children, to resettle 
displaced peoples, to repair the havoc and 
ruin, to comfort and solace war-torn lives, 
was the thought of our own security and of 
halting the spread of communism, 

"True to our traditions as a great and gen- 
erous people, we won friends because we 
cared first about human beings. We became 
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World leaders—not because of our power— 
but because of our kindness. When on 
March 12, 1947, President Truman went be- 
fore a joint session of Congress to ask for a 
military and economic aid program to pre- 
Serve the independence of Turkey and Greece, 
the sum he requested was $400 million, It 
was not how much we gave, but how we 
Bave it. 

Today, foreign aid has become solely a tool 
of our diplomats and the State Department. 
The justification for the billions of dollars 
requested for military and foreign aid in this 

1 year is that any reduction in the 
amounts of money requested would be dan- 
Eerously eroding to our own security poli- 
cles—to our own interests. 

Perhaps so, But Americans, who are open- 

ded when their hearts are appealed to, 
ns become mighty tightfisted when they 

hink me Mie buying something. We are 
an w: to hel le—not to 

— x ae ling elp peop c 
tas is, I feel, because of this change of atti- 
à en in our foreign policies and in our for- 
te relations—it is because our selfish in- 
Prod are being stressed—that we have lost 
moral influence and friends abroad and 
5 the idealism and altruism which 
x ie heretofore always characterized us as a 
on. In their place we have substituted 
cynicism, skepticism, and pursuit of the 

almighty dollar. 

Yol Some of our children are misled into 
to mE In our own footsteps, the best way 
ses iram back in the paths of righteous- 

by first mending our own ways. 


Personnel Management as a Service to 
Agency Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


IN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


ue JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
7 hans ident. I ask unanimous consent 
od ve printed in the Appendix of the 
Mana. an article entitled Personnel 
LAE as a Service to Agency 
Which . G. Torpey, 
cial Bere me June issue of So- 
„ Torpey is well known for his 
mew ledge Of Government personnel 
a and I ask that Senators pay 
7 85 ng 25 attention to the part headed 
* d. „Legislative and Top Executive 
There bein 
g no objection, the article 
Was o i 
as loan to be printed in the Reconp, 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT 48 A SERVICE TO 
AGENCY OPERATIONS 

1 (By William G. Torpey)! 
& die ept of personnel management as 
means ee. Government agency operations 
to give di t a personnel organization exists 
twin SE and positive assistance to the 


Of the missi 
me on of the Govern- 
fleet AEehey. Em 


Cept 1s in 
hilosopny ef contrast to the 19th century 


ee ee 
Footnotes at end of speech. 
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which, in a negative way, sought to impose 
strict controls upon agency operations in an 
effort to keep the rascals out. 
EXERCISE OF DISCRETION 
Today, a fundamental measure of the 
effectiveness of a personnel office is the de- 
gree to which the execution of individual 


personnel functions on the part of the per- . 


sonnel office helps the rank and file super- 
visors to carry out their line tasks. 

In some phases of personnel management 
there is much discretion to be exercised by 
personnel officials and in such instances it 
may be a relatively simple task for the per- 
sonnel office to render a.service to super- 
visors. Thus, with the latitude normally 
provided with respect to the training func- 
tion, a training program may be readily 
carried out to the real benefit of the agency. 
The general lack of legal controls with re- 
spect to the training function and the re- 
sultant broad opportunity afforded line and 
staff officials to create and administer worth- 
while training programs are conditions 
which facilitate the service concept. 

In certain other phases of personnel man- 
agement, however, legislative and/or higher 
executive authority is imposed upon per- 
sonnel officials in such a restrictive fashion 
that little or no chance is provided for the 
personnel official to supplement basic au- 
thority and to provide needed service to the 
line. Hence, pay regulations are often 
grounded in a legislative mandate so inflex- 
ible that the personnel official’s role in indi- 
vidual cases may be merely one of carrying 
out details precisely as contained in the 
legislation. 

It is apparent that the challenge confront- 
ing the personne! Official who strives to incul- 
cate in his staff the service concept varies in 
difficulty, not only because of the nature of 
the particular personnal function involved, 
but also because of the legal framework upon 
which the function is based. 


ROLE OF LEGISLATIVE AND TOP EXECUTIVE 
OFFICIALS 


Legislative and top executive officials of 
& jurisdiction must play an active role in the 
field of public personnel management if the 
service concept is to become fully effective 
in Government personnel offices. For ex- 
ample, with respect to professional person- 
nel in the Federal Government, there is now 
a drastic need for additional pay as well as 
for improved fringe benefits if the Federal 
Government is to attract and retain a fair 
share of the relatively inadequate national 
supply of scientists and engineers. Surveys 
indicate that industry, in comparison with 
government, is offering more for comparable 
scientific and engineering skills, not only in 
terms of money but also in terms of fringe 
benefits. 

Many government personnel officials are 
unable to render the service which they 
aspire to give in the recruitment area be- 
cause of the force of competitive factors at 
work in the Nation's employment market. 
Various legislative members and adminis- 
trative officials are giving serious considera- 
tion to the problem of salary increases for 
public personnel; other pending measures 
would, if adopted, provide for a health insur- 
ance program and increase other fringe bene- 
fits. Government personnel officials believe 
the need for positive legislation on these 
points is urgent, Until such problems are 
resolved, personnel officials will be seriously 
handicapped in their efforts to render maxi- 
mum service to line supervisors. 

My experlence and observations are that 
members of the legislature and top executive 
officials are anxious to assist in the execu- 
tion of public personnel management. . How- 
ever, they often have insufficient ínforma- 
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tion upon which to base their decisions af- 
fecting personnel management. Frankly, I 
believe key officials in our legislative and 
executive branches of government are not 
always provided with sufficient data upon 
which to base their judgments in the field 
of personnel administration. Part of the re- 
sponsibility to provide meaningful infor- 
mation rests squarely upon personnel offi- 
cials. 

Under the concept of personnel manage- 
ment as a service to line operations, per- 
sonnel officials may be required to take the 
initiative to reflect the basic personnel 
needs of their organization, through appro- 
priate channels, to appropriate legislative 
and higher executive authority. The exer- 
cise of such initiative may be to 
promote positive personnel practices as well 
as to seek or modify or eliminate outmoded 
personne! rules, 

HUMAN RELATIONS APPROACH 


In the field of human relations, personnel 
Officials, in my opinion, can and should 
render much greater assistance to agency 
supervisors. By the human relations ap- 
proach I mean the practice of applying psy- 
chology principles of group behavior to em- 
ployees in a work situation. An effective 
human relations program constitutes one of 
the most practical methods by which a per- 
sonnel office may promote the service con- 
cept Usually, special legislative or top 
executive action is not necessary in order for 
personnel officials to act to improve their 
human relations programs, As a matter of - 
fact, it appears, unfortunately, that some 
personnel officials give very little, if any, 
consideration to the human relations aspect 
of personnel management. Without sharp 
focus on the human aspects of rules and 
regulations, it is difficult to visualize a per- 
sonnel program which can realistically aid 
agency operations. 

Personnel officials, too, have a responsibil- 
ity for continuous orientation of their staffs 
in the service concept. Such orientation 
should embrace, among other items, not 
only the use of illustrations from individ- 
uals cases occurring in a personnel office but 
also emphasis on fundamental principles re- 
lated to the role of personnel management 
in the administrative process. The fact that, 
like other offices, personnel offices are sub- 
ject to frequent turnover points up- the 
necessity for periodic action in this respect. 
Each employee of a personnel office must 
have an honest appreciation of the service 
concept if the total personnel program is to 
be effective. ö 

NEED FOR SERVICE CONCEPT 


Personnel offices are in a vital position to 
contribute to the success (or failure) of their 
agencies. In addition to such factors as a 
systematic plan for personnel files and rec- 
ords, a set of progressive rules and regula- 
tions, and attractive physical aspects of & 
personnel office there is the need, on the part 
of the personnel office, for the sincere adop- 
tion of the concept of service to line opera- 
tions. The service concept is not new, but 
personnel] operations of public personnel of- 
fices often seem to be carried out without 
recognition of its import. Without this 


concept, the personnel office loses the basis 
for its existence. 


Dr. Torpey, formerly personnel officer of 
the Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
D. C., is currently consultant to the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers. He is also a part-time faculty mem- 
ber in the School of Government of George 
Washington University. 

*For amplification, see Willlam G. Tore 
pey, Public Personnel Management, ch. 1, 
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A Last Salute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ontario-Upland (Calif.) Daily 
Report of Friday, May 3, 1957: 

A Last SALUTE 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s unexpected 
death at Bethesda Naval Hospital marked 
far more than merely the end of a stormy 
and colorful political career. It was the 
death of the man that Communists both 
here and abroad had come to fear and hate 
more than any other elected official. Death 
yesterday closed the last chapter in the life 
story of a man whose drive, determination, 
and action put the fear of God into the 
hearts of Communists everywhere as only a 
handful of men have ever been able to do. 

One Washington correspondent wrote that 
“the ex-marine and uncom Red 
hunter died at age 47, before the voters of 
Wisconsin—much less the perspective of his- 
tory—could pass judgment on his spectacu- 
lar and stormy Senate career." Curiously 
enough, Joseph McCarthy’s place in Amer- 
ican history never will depend upon what 
the voters of Wisconsin, or any other nor- 
mal Americans, might have thought of his 

- actions and objectives. 

What spelled out Joseph McCarthy's im- 
portance as a major figure in this era's 
history was what the leaders of world com- 
muniem thought of him. They feared him 
as they now fear only one living man, Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. Proof of 
this appeared in the New York Daily Worker, 
official Communist Party organ, on August 
25, 1954, at the height of the concerted world- 
wide drive by the Communist organization 
to get McCarthy. There the Reds' two arch 
enemies appeared in a Daily Worker car- 
toon—both looking like thugs, of course— 
as part of the all-out push for Senate censure 
of the Wisconsin Senator which the Com- 
munists finally got later that year. 

Day after day, week after week Communist 
publications, such as the Daily Worker, 
whipped up the party's members, fellow 
travelers and dupes in a frenzy of hatred 
for this man who threatened to wreck the 
whole Communist conspiracy in America. 
Nobody who ever saw copies of the Daily 
Worker, or its West Coast counterpart, the 
People's World, during that period ever 
would be likely to forget the frothing front 
page attacks upon this man, or the Com- 
munists' wild appeals to everyone who ever 
had a soft spot for communism or socialism 
to do everything in his power to mobilize a 
crushing counterattack against the Senator. 
Those headlines in the Daily Worker and the 
People’s World answered in full the question 
of whether Senator McCarthy's anti-Red 
activities were really valid, effective and actu- 
ally important. They were a source of moral 
fear throughout the Communist world. 

Hard, ruthless and devasting, Joe Mc- 
Carthy dealt the Communists sledge hammer 
blows in a language and a manner they un- 

^ derstood clearly and feared accordingly. 
Senator McCarthy knew them for what they 
were and pointed them out openly, fearlessly 
and relentlessly. As early as May 4, 1950, the 
national secretary of the Communist Party 
sent an urgent message to all Communist 
Party members through the Daily Worker: 
“I urge all Communist Party members, and 
all antifascists, to yield second place to none 
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in the fight to rid our country of the fascist 
poison of McCarthyism.” Communists were 
the first to understand what a deadly threat 
this Wisconsin Senator was to Communists 
and their plans. 

Four years later, on March 17, 1954, this 
“get McCarthy” program was nearing its cli- 
max. In a byline article in the New York 


` Dally Worker, none other than William Z. 


Foster, longtime United States Communist 
Party chairman, declared: "McCarthy will 
have many other powerful supporters. But 
the President and his Wall Street backers 
should not be allowed to get away with 
this * * * McCarthy must be driven out 
cf American public life completely. That 
would be an appetizer to a real head-on 
attack upon the main body of the threaten- 
ing Fascist movement in this country." 
Anyone even moderately familiar with Com- 
munist lingo knows to substitute the term 
"anti-Communist" for that word “Fascist” 
in any Communist writing. Appetizer in- 
deed. 

Significantly, the United States Commu- 
nists admitted in the party's theoretical 
monthly magazine, Political Affairs, that 
"an organic part of the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism is the fight to defend the Com- 
munists now being indicted and tried under 
the Smith, McCarran, and sedition laws." 
In short, it was a fight to the death so far 
as the Communists in America were con- 
cerned and they used every weapon they 
could lay their hands on to kill off the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Yet only a few 
Americans, sitting comfortably and seem- 
ingly secure in their pleasant homes, seemed 
to understand that fact. Senator McCarthy 
understood it, however, and in consequence 
refused to modify or slack off in his re- 
Jentless anti-Communist drive. 

Ultimately, of course, pro-Communists 
aided by an astounding number of unwit- 
ting dupes, finally broke Senator McCarthy's 
political power as a leader in the anti-Com- 
munist war. Such was the vilification 
heaped upon him by both the knowing and 
the unknowing in saving the Communist 
Party from disaster that even historians will 
be misled on the sort of man he really was 
and the fervor that motivated his actions. 

As Edmund Burke, the great British 
statesman, said in his eulogy of a public 
figure in another era comparable with 
Joseph McCarthy: “He well knows that 
snares are spread about his path, from per- 
sonal animosity * * * and possibly from 
popular delusion. But he has put to hazard 
his ease, his security, his interest, his power, 
even his * * * popularity. * * * He is tra- 
duced and abused for his supposed motives. 
He will remember that obloquy is a neces- 
sary ingredient In the composition of all 
true glory; he will remember * * * that 
calumny and abuse are essential parts of 
triumph.” 

Although many of them will never realize 
it now, Senator McCarthy deserves a last 
salute from every American who, as did 
Joseph McCarthy, has placed his country 
and its welfare above all else. 


Italy’s Comeback Started Under Marshall 
Plan Initiated by President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an excerpt of an article 


August 26 


written by Drew Pearson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on August 26, 1957: 

Unlike Maxwell Gluck, the much publi- 
cized political ambassador to Ceylon, James 
D. Zellerbach, Ike's new Ambassador to Italy, 
knows a whale of a lot about the country to 
which he is appointed.  Zellerbach con- 
tributes to the Republican Party, but he also 
spent several years in Italy, appointed by 
Truman to administer the Marshall plan. 
He knows Italy intimately, has a genuine af- 
fection for its people. - 

Home on leave at his own expense, Ambas- 
sador Zellerbach paid tribute to the old pro- 
democrat leaders of Italy, including the late 
CMM de Gasperi, for starting Italy's come- 

k. : 


"It started under the Marshall plan," he 
explained. "At the time I left Italy there 
were over 120 ‘bonification’ plans which pro- 
vided for erosion control, irrigation, reforesta- 
tion, and housing. I have recently visited 
some of the projects that we started when we 
were there with the Marshall plan, and they 
have done great things for Italy.” 


We Must Clarify the Situation Created by 
the Jencks Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


£ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
several excellent editorials from news- 
papers dealing with the importance of 
early action on the bill to protect the 
files of the FBI and other investigative 
agencies. It is essential that action be 
taken on this legislation before adjourn- 
ment. If that is not done, scores of 
criminals and enemies of the country 
will go scot free before January when 
we reconvene: 

[From the Schenectady (N. Y.) Union Star 
of August 15, 1957] 
FBI FILE INSPECTION CLARIFICATION A MUST 


Shortly after the Supreme Court de- 
cisions in which individual rights were so 
strongly stressed as to rouse a fear in some 
quarters that protecting ourselves against 
subversion might be jeopardized, this news- . 
paper commented that if the Court had 
swung too far in guarding such rights, public 
opinion and Congress could rectify that over- 
zealousness. The arrest of an alleged Rus- 
sian master spy has given urgency for such 
correction, since there is a possibility that 
rather than open FBI files the case might not 
be prosecuted and the spy merely deported. 

Two bills are before Congrees restricting 
the opening of FBI files. A House bill, in- 
troduced by Representative WALTERS, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, was feared so strong as 
to be unconstitutional, and Congressman 
Keattyc, Rochester Republican, offered an 
amendment leaving to judges decision on 
what in the files is relevant to fair defense. 
In the Senate, Senator O'MAHONEY, Wyoming 
Democrat, sponsored à somewhat more lib- 
eral bill, but one he hopes would prevent 
fishing expeditions into FBI reports. 

What has been going on is uncertain inter- 
pretation of the Court's ruling. Clarifying 
that is what is really before Congress. Tem- 
pered opinion seems to be building up for the 
moderate Keating amendment. At any rate 
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action should be taken before adjournment, 
uled for late this month, 
[From the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post-Journal 
of August 16, 1957] 


Hoover Warns CONGRESS 


Press association dispatches from Washing- 
n indicate Congress may adjourn without 
ng action on a bil to limit the access a 
defendant may have to secret files of the FBI 
containing information against him. It is 
fait ble that the Senate and House would 
All in their duty to overcome as far as may 
l lly possible the unfortuante and wide- 
Y criticized decision of the Supreme Court, 
Ultra down under the leadership of the 
he liberal Chief Justice Earl Warren. It 
nO exaggeration to state that never in the 
of the Nation's highest tribunal has & 
sO sharply criticized by lawyers, 
laymen, and the iens i 
J. Edgar Hoover, the brilliant and dedicated 
. r of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Just pointed out how extremely urgent is 
e need of corrective legislation. In a let- 
to former Speaker JoserH W. MARTIN, 
82 lican leader of the House of Repre- 
tatives, Mr. Hoover has disclosed that al- 
un the Department of Justice had had to 
Fed loose on society persons charged with 
eral ofenses rather than open FBI files. 
giv er, informants have already stopped 
ing information that the agency needs in 
pec es out its investigation of Communist 
Version and other major crimes, 
the his communication to Mr. MATIN about 
we MAE corrective legislation, Mr. Hoover 
Von 8 need is urgent, I can assure 
abdi ts enactment is vital to the future 
ty of the FBI to carry out its internal 
ace and law-enforcement responsibili- 
NOM 
"d * 
had dy, ' Mr. Hoover revealed, “we have 
the revolting experience of witnessing 


to 


[Ain ns charged with violations of Federal 
10 t wane loose when the Government was 
there th the dilemma of either disclosing 
i (Contents of its investigative reports or 
— — & prosecution. This situation 
to ve been avoided had it been possible 
cours ed records and documents to the 
the right a private inspection to safeguard 
in thed ts of the defendant as is provided 
Adj egisaltion presently before Congress,” 
Seas ournment is not so pressing that Con- 
Should refuse to take what time may be 
Rational for protecting FBI files vital to the 
munis Security. The committee on com- 
its m of the American Bar Association in 
— t call upon Congress to pass leg- 
Safeguarding FBI files, properly 
right ^ eid fact that “it is traditional and 
tecting t Our courts are zealous ín pro- 
p individual rights," but it also em- 
‘sizes that “it is equally necessary that 
and legisaltive branches take 
action to gird our country against 
Saat infiltration and aggression.” 
tingui a ificantly the committee of dis- 
efforts of tun "Yers sounded a warning that 
munist the Government to combat Com- 
tration may be endangered “if 
Maintenrt lean too far backward in the 
nance of theoretical civil rights." 


rom the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent 
va -Telegram of August 15, 1957] 
On FEELS EFFECT OF Court RULING 
June 
urt hang Goy- 
for inspection by 


any secret reports to the FBI 
* by prosecution witnesses, 


erama Pas tantamount to telling the Gov- 
the : t must reveal its sources or give up 
out we Court decision has had tta effect with- 

y, as noted by FBI Director J. Edgar 
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Hoover in a recent letter to Representative 
Martin, the House minority leader. 

"The fact that prior to June 3, 1957, in- 
formed people knew that our files were in- 
violate had been a powerful factor in our 
ability to secure information. Since the 
Jencks decision, however, we have faced one 
obstacle after another. We have experienced 
instance after instance where sources of in- 
formation have been closed to our agents 
because of the fear that the confidence we 
could once guarantee could no longer be 
assured. We have also experienced a re- 
luctance on the part of numerous citizens 
to cooperate as freely as they once did.” 

As Justice Tom C. Clark said in his dissent- 
ing opinion on the Jencks case, the intelli- 
gence agencies engaged in law enforcement 
may as well close up shop if Congress fails 
to plug up the loopholes created by the ma- 
jority opinion of the Court. 

Perhaps the letter from Mr. Hoover will 
help dramatize to Congress the urgency of 
such legislation. A bill has been approved 
by the House Judiclary Committee. Unless 
floor action is taken within the next few 
days, hope for a remedial law will be sus- 
pended until the next session. 

This is one piece of legislation Congress 
can ill afford to brush aside in the final big 
rush to clear the decks before adjournment, 
It involves the Nation's security. 


[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register of 
August 16, 1957] 


BAFEGUARDING THE FBI 


Few Americans are delighted at the pros- 
pect of Federal Bureau of Investigation files 
being thrown open for inspection by de- 
fendants in subversion cases. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
recently decided, nevertheless, that such 
defendants should enjoy access to FBI files— 
evidently thinking more of individual rights 
in such cases than of the entire Nation's 
right to security. ` 

The harm that could be wrought if Com- 
munists or their fellow travelers were allowed 
to learn the identities of FBI informers can 
be readily imagined. 

Those files haye been closely guarded— 
necessarily and properly—in the past, be- 
cause the Bureau by the very nature of its 
work must and does rely on information by 
persons who are required to do much of 
their work in secret. 

Congress should not adjourn, therefore, 
without enacting legislation to safeguard 
FBI files from exposure to Communists—or 
anyone else. 

One spur to congressional action on this 
vital measure, one would suppose, would be 
speculation that the Government might even 
prefer to drop its case against the alleged 
Russian spy, Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, 
rather than allow the defense to see the rele- 
vant files. 

Congress needs to pass such a safeguard 
measure if for no better reason than to dem- 
onstrate its continuing support for FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover, in his annual report of July 28, 
reminded Congress and the country that “the 
very basis of our success is the FBI's assur- 
ance to this country’s citizens that the in- 
formation they give will be maintained in 
the strictest confidence in our files.” 

We applaud that statement, 

But the applause one hears for the Su- 
preme Court's ruling that America's enemies 
should be privileged to pore over the FBI's 
confidential material 1s faint indeed. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
August 13, 1957] 
Tur FBI AND THE ABEL CASE 

The case of Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, a 
Soviet master spy, brings sharply in focus 
the present status of the FBI as a conse- 
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quence of the recent Supreme Court ruling. 
It is believed by many that the trial of this 
case will show a direct line from Colonel Abel 
to the Soviet. But under the ruling of the 
Supreme Court the FBI may have to open its 
files to defense counsel revealing valuable 
sources of information. 

The Justice Department has already with- 
drawn prosecution in a half dozen cases since 
the decision in the Jencks case and others 
have been dismissed by the court because of 
the reluctance of the FBI to produce their 
records. Thus an intolerable situation will, 
in the important Abel case, become disas- 
trous unless Congress moves to correct the 
situation, 

Traditionally the law of the Anglo-Saxon 


^ countries has tried to achieve a nice balance 


between individual rights and the group se- 
curity. But it is fundamental to all law 
that every government has a right to secure 
its own well-being by legislation that 
tects against its enemies. Thus, while the 
Supreme Court interprets the law, Congress 
makes It. And Congress has the right to pass 
any law that does not contravene the basic 
law of the Constitution. 

There is a reasonable middle ground that 
will protect the defendant’s rights and that 
will also protect against what Justice Clark 
described as "A Roman holiday of rummag- 
ing” through the files of the FBI. The Abel 
case proves that the FBI can never relax 
its vigilance. That organization is the front- 
line protection against spies and saboteurs. 
The reality of that danger will be demon- 
strated in the trial of Colonel Abel. Mean- 
while the least the country can do is to back 
up the FBI by appropriate legislation per- 
mitting the trial Justice to rule on the ad- 
missibility in evidence of FBI file material. 
{From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of 

August 14, 1957] 
SECURITY FIRST. 


The civil-rights bill has run into difficulty 
in the House. This delay may have an un- 
fortunate effect on the security of the Na- 
tion unless public opinion is aroused. In a 
decision concerning a man named Jencks, 
the Supreme Court made a new bit of law 
which has destroyed the effectiveness of the 
FBI. While fuzzy-minded liberals laud the 
decision which opens the files of the secu- 
rity agency to the Communist Party as a vic- 
tory for the individual the safety of the Na- 
tion is endangered, 

The courts have, as a result of this deci- 
sion, ordered the FBI and other Federal 
agencies to provide full investigative reports 
to defense counsel even before trial starts. 
This has now raised doubt whether the Gov- 
ernment can successfully prosecute such a 
master spy as Rudolph Abel. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver has appealed to Representative JOSEPH 
Martin to pass legislation protecting FBI 
files from Communist raids. 

His reason is twofold. First, as a law 
agent, Mr. Hoover naturally finds 1t revolt- 
ing to see persons he knows to be guilty of 
crime go free because of this decision. But 
the second reason is more important. Be- 
fore the Jencks decision the FBI files were 
known to be inviolate, It was possible for 
FBI agents to get information from some 
persons because these persons knew that 
their confidence would be respected. Now, 
whole lines of communication have been cut 
off between the FBI and criminal groups 
because agents can no longer guarantee that 
confidence will be kept. There is a reluc- 
tance on the part of citizens to cooperate 
freely. In the case of the Communist con- 
spiracy it is impossible to get the unsup- 
ported hints which in the past haye led to 
valuable discoveries. 

It would be well to point out that the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court have 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for con- 
gressional investigations to successfully fight 
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the Communist menace. The first amend- 
ment has been added to the fifth as an es- 
cape for those who would hide the extent of 
their past treasons,, State law bodies have 
been prevented from protecting the public 

nst the Communist conspiracy. This 
left only the FBI to protect the Nation. The 
Jencks case has made it almost impossible 
for the FBI to operate. The victory for the 
Communist is almost complete. 

The Congress can clarify the court decision 
so as to enable the Nation to protect Itself. 
Mr. Hoover says “passage of this bill is abso- 
lutely essential if we are to prevent sabo- 
tage of our national security." Mr. Hoover 
has not in the past been an alarmist. Our 
Congressmen will fall in their duty if they 
for any reason fail to pass this bill before 
Congress goes on its summer vacation. 


Hon. Harry L. Gandy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Gate City— 
Rapid City, S. Dak.—Guide on the life 
and service of the Honorable Harry L. 
* Gandy, a former Representative of the 
Second Congressional District of South 
Dakota. 

Many of my colleagues are acquainted 
with the editor and publisher of the Gate 
City Guide, the Honorable Theodore— 
Dates—B. Werner, who himself served 
as a Member of Congress from the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of South Da- 
kota for two terms. 

It was my privilege to pay tribute on 
the floor of this House to the Honorable 
Harry L. Gandy on the day that funeral 
services were held for him, and it is now 
my privilege to pay tribute to another 
former colleague and the fine service he 
rendered to western South Dakota during 
his days in Congres$, the Honorable 
Theodore B. Werner, whose editorial on 
the life of Harry L. Gandy is as follows: 
, Hon. Harry L. GANDY 

Older residents throughout the western 
part of South Dakota were grieved at the 
news of the death of former Congressman 
H. L. Gandy in California on Thursday, 
August 15, 2 days after he celebrated his 
76th birthday. He had been in ill health for 
some months, suffering from a diabetic con- 
dition, but the cause of death was a heart 
attack. > 

Harry Gandy came to Rapid City from 
Indiana in 1907 and engaged in newspaper 
work. He followed this for 2 years, estab- 
lishing himself in the weekly newspaper 
field at Wasta where he published the Ga- 
zette. He was active in politics and in 1910 
was elected to the State Senate from this 
county, defeating a Republican wheelhorse 
and a strongly entrenched Republican ma- 
chine, He made an enviable record in the 
State Senate and his party drafted him to be 
its candidate for Congress in the newly es- 
tablished third district. He made a hard 
campaign and lost by a smali margin, 
greatly reducing the GOP majority. 

He again was a candidate jn 1914 and in 
this campaign he was successful, defeating 
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Judge Wm. G. Rice, of Deadwood, by a hand- 
some majority. He took his seat in Con- 
gress in March 1915. It was not long before 
Congressman Gandy's services were recog- 
nized throughout the district. No home- 
steader who wrote the new Congressman 
failed to get a sympathetic hearing and as 
a result he was twice reelected, in 1916 and 
1918, serving during the trying period of the 
First World War. 

In 1920 he was defeated by a small vote 
in spite of his party's unpopularity due to 
the war which had ended in victory, but 
left many of our fine citizens still imbued 
with deep sympathies with the fatherland. 

After his services as Congressman ended 
Mr. Gandy served in positions of high re- 


- sponsibilities in national scope, which pre- 


vented his return to Rapid City. He kept 
his legal residence here and never lost & 
personal interest in western South Dakota. 

During his 25 years of actual residence in 
this area he left his impress. In public 
service he gave a full measure of devotion. 
He learned the art of politics on the knee of 
such illustrious Democrats and statesmen as 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President in the 
Woodrow Wilson reign, and held true to the 
ideals of Grover Cleveland that “a public 
office is a public trust." Gandy was a serv- 
ant of the people and as such he functioned 
in eyery public office he was honored to 
hold, There was none of the bureaucrat in 
his makeup * * * he was ever mindful of 
his duty and responsibilities to the people. 
That is what made him a fine public official. 

He was appointed a member of the Custer 
State park board by Gov. Tom Berry and 
served during the rebuilding and develop- 
ment of the Sylvan Lake resort In Custer 
State Park. Mr. Gandy spent much of his 
time from 1932 to 1936 in South Dakota, and 
here in Rapid City he maintained his home 
and residence. Only a few years back he 
sold his residential property on South Street, 
which for many years was the Gandy home. 
His tenure of office as park board member 
ended with the election of a Republican 
governor. 

Harry Gandy was a man of ability and 
resource. He was of the old school in 
thought—he worked himself up the hard 
way. Nothing came easy, but he always 
contended that what was worthwhile was 
worth working for. He was a hard worker— 
he could and did carry a heavy load of 
work. 

Today we could almost refer to him as 
an old-timer. The younger generation is 
quite unfamiliar with the vicissitudes of the 
homesteader of the early 1900's; of their 
troubles with the Federal land Investigators 
and: of their need, too, for a real friend. 
Every harassed homesteader in trouble had 
a friend in Congressman Gandy. He was at 
their side when they needed help to fight 
the big bad Government (or rather the 
bureacrats of those days—only they were not 
called that then). 

Today his earthly remains are being low- 
ered into the soil of Mountain View Ceme- 
tery where the gentle breezes will forever 
sing a requiem for him and his friends of 
yesteryear whom he now joins. His work 
ended, and his last wish carried out, let 
there be peace and rest for one who in past 
years worked ,so faithfully and hard for 
others. 

Harry Gandy may have been a statesman, a 
fine administrator, and a keen business ex- 
ecutive, but to one who has been a friend of 
more than a half century he will always be 
“a printer,” one of the old school, of the 
Fourth Estate—when this was more than 
just a name or a title. As we dip our pen 
once again to record the passing of one of 
the faithful we are of heavy heart. It is 
not without sorrow that we affix "30" to 
this column on Harry L. Gandy. 

For now, it is farewell. 
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Heavy Damage From Floods on Red River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this year has witnessed one of 
the most devastating floods the Red 
River Valley has ever had. The flood 
waters reached the Louisiana portion of 
the Red River in tremendous volume and 
spread out over the countryside. Our 
people fought for their lives and their 
property to hold back the damaging 
effects of these waters coming down the 
Red from its upper reaches. The anom- 
alous situation presented is that most 
of the water which choked up the Red 
River from the Arkansas line to its 
mouth came from areas far north and 
west of Louisiana. It was water from 
Texas, Oklaboma, New Mexico, and 
Arkansas which was seeking its way 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. We in 
Louisiana had to contend with this sit- 
uation. 

Since the floodwaters have receded, 
the State of Louisiana advises me that 
it has made a survey of the damage done 
to the banks and levees of Red River in 
Louisiana. The total amount of money 
required to repair the banks and levees 
of the damage done during this flood in 
Louisiana is $1,610,500. 'The Honorable 
Lorris Wimberly, State director of public 
works has headed the State group which 
has made the extensive study. While I 
know that Director Wimberly has done 
his best to be accurate in his estimates of 
the needed bank stabilization work, I be- 
lieve he is very conservative in his figure 
and I am presenting the original letter of 
August 20, 1957, from Director Wimberly 
to our two Senators, to my colleague, 
Congressman Lonc, and to myself, that 
the Congress may be aware of the tre- 
mendous amount of destruction in 
Louisiana because of the floods of this 
current year, 


I also am taking this opportunity of 
presenting herewith a copy of the letter 
of August 20, 1957, from the State of 
Louisiana by Lorris Wimberly, director 
of public welfare, the original of which 
was addressed to Col. William H. Lewis, 
district engineer, New Orleans, La., out- 
lining in detail the damage done and the 
cost of repairing the damages for bank 
stabilization in Louisiana. I am asking 
that this document also be extended in . 
the RECORD that this Congress may know 
the heavy burden which Louisiana bears 
in channeling the floodwaters from other 
areas through our State on their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico, 

Of course, it is too late in the year to 
include appropriations of this sort in & 
flood contro! appropriation bill. I trust. 
however, that all of the members of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate will 
read these two documents carefully and 
having read them, I am sure they will 
be responsive when requests come for 
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appropriations to repair this damage 
After the first of the year. These docu- 
ments are as follows: 


T STATE or LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Baton Rouge, August 20, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Hon. RusseLL B. Lone, 
* States Senate, 
ashington, D. C. 
Hon. Overton Febris 
- GzonoE S. LONG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
SENATORS ELLENDER AND LONG, AND 
CONGRESSMEN Brooks AND LONG: During 
y and June of this year Louisiana suf- 
fred from not one but two devastating 
d on Red River, Because of their long 
Uration these floods caused serious and ex- 
msive damage to the bank protection 
along Red River. As soon as the 
ees receded and it was possible to make 
detailed inspection, the department of 
Public works made a survey of the cost of 
repairing, replacing, and extending existing 
bank Protection works and the cost of the 
PUR extensions to protect bank sta- 
8 works now in place. The total 
21 610.500. money required would be 
ii these funds are not made available it 
ot Mean not only the loss of large sums 
money already expended on bank pro- 
lands a Works, but the loss of valuable farm 
well and improvements along the river as 


wattachea is a copy of a letter to Col. 
Or H. Lewis, district engineer, New 
Stan District, Corps of Engineers, United 
Usting Army, outlining this situation and 
e repairs, replacements, and exten- 

Sions that are needed together with their esti- 
est in Costs. Knowing of your keen inter- 
ment the welfare and continued develop- 
f Of the Red River Valley we are 
tati the pertinent data on this sit- 
on and requesting that you do every- 
Possible to see that the funds required 
that tare available. If there is anything 
in y his department can do to assist you 
do f “forts we will only be too glad to 
eae department of public works appre- 
con: your continued interest in the flood 
Programa one stabilization and navigation 


Of our State. 
Sincerely, 


Lorris M. WIMBERLY, 
Director. 


STATE OY LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
aton Rouge, A ^ ^ 
Sl w ee ge, August 20, 1957. 
ri tone Engineer, New Orleans Dis- 
PASA Corps of Engineers, United 

Deis ates Army, New Orleans, La. 

Of Kran COLONEL Lewis: Since 1945 the Corps 
bank eers has made great progress in the 
the pbrotection program on Red River from 
maslana-Arkansas line to Moncla, La. 
Works hee expended on bank protection 
ing 9 Paid great dividends in prevent- 
the pro loss of valuable farmlands and in 
tection of highways, railroads, and 


valua 
river © improvements which border the 


Louhing April. May, and June of this year 
on R matt Suffered not 1 but 2 major floods 

ts River. This situation caused its 
oni be subjected to caving stages, not 


flog, ARE the periods of the two major 
empty as Also during the time required to 
vor," dhe Denison and Texarkana Reser- 
Stage, . T & total of 117 days. These high 
revetmüntu ted in extensive damage to the 
caving baai es dike systems, and serious 
ve bank- 
Protection "E and below existing 
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Tt is imperative that the damage to the 
existing bank-protection works be repaired 
promptly and that the necessary upstream 
and downstream extensions be installed to 
protect the present channel stabilization 
works. If this work is not done a greater 
part of the progress which has been made 
on this very effective bank-protectlon pro- 
gram will be lost. 

The levee boards along Red River are mak- 
ing every effort to repair and correct minor 
damages to the bank stabilization work but 
are not financially able to furnish the funds 
necessary to repair the tremendous damages 
caused by this flood. 

Mr. D. V. Cresap, district engineer for the 
department of public works, has made a 
careful inspection of all of the bank-protec- 
tion Installations along Red River and has 
prepared the following cost estimate of the 
necessary emergency repair work. 


Estimates of costs for repairing, replacing, or 
extending dikes and standard board revet- 
ment from Arkansas-Louisiana State line 
to Boyce, La. 


1. Uni, pile dikes, Caddo Paris $46, 700 
2. Cash Bend, standard board revetment, 

Caddo Parish. A M, 400 
3. Brownlee Bend, standard board revet- 

ment, Bossier Purtienn 2... 9, 000 
4, Twelve Mile Bayou Bend, standard board 

revetment, Caddo Paris... 36, 000 
5, Twelve Mile Bayou Bend, pile dikes, 

Caddo Parish cc es ene sa EAL e 161, 300 
f. Honore e Dae dikes, Bossier Parish.. „ 900 
7. Douglas Island Bend, pile dikes, Caddo 

fie Cy ep ener ae NSE Ea oe eS ES, 155, 400 
8. Eagle Bend, standard board revetment, 

Condo POM Gipson ths cielos 162, 009 
9. Curtis Bend, standurd board revement, 

Boni An. 43, 000 
10. Lucas Bend, standard board revetment, 

Caddo Tw. o 928 000 
II. Lucas Bend, plie dikes, Caddo Parish... 22, 


15. Colfax, pile dikes, Grant Parish 7 
10. McNeely Bend, standard board revet- 
ment, Grant Parisn. 


Estimate of cost for repairing, replacing, or 
extending dikes and standard board revet- 
ment from Boyce to Moncla, La. 


. Boyce, pile dikes, Rapides Parish........... $20, 


— 


2. Bertrand, pile dikes, Rapides Parish........ 4,300 
3. Hudson, standard board revetment, Rapides 
ro TTT 20, 500 
4. Roxanna Bend, standard board revetment, 
Rapides Parish. ~~. .-2 e 90,000 
5. Richardson Point, pile dikes, Rapides 
Pat. c ES EE bee xem atacand 1E DOG. 
6. Echo, pile dikes, Rapides Parish....... 52, 200 
7. Cologne hend, pile dikes, oe wed Paris! 112, 500 
8. Egg Bend, pile dikes, Avoyelles Parish. 40, 400 
9. Hringol, pile dikes, Avoyclles Parish... 29, 900 
10, Choctaw, pile dikes, Avoyelles Parish. ._... 68, 900 


1L Hudson, standard board revetment, Avoy- 
Ue PRT oo repr Rs Pa RD 
12. Roxana, standard board revetment, Avoy- 
élleg Fatih... Verre 
13, Ryland, standard board revetment, 
elles Parish 


Avoy- 


o 3 — 504, 300 


We have just learned that $750,000 will be 
made available for’ bank-protection works 
on Red River in fiscal year 1958. This 
amount of money 1s not sufficient to pursue 
the ordinary program of bank-protection 
work properly to say nothing of repairing 
the damages of the 1957 flood. We, there- 
fore, urge that the Chief of Engineers be 
requested to make available from emergency 
funds $1,500,000 in order that the existing 
bank-protection works may be repaired and 
that the necessary protection upstream and 
downstream extensions can be installed. 

We wish to compliment the Corps of Engl- 
neers on the effectiveness of the bank-pro- 
tection works which have been constructed 
on Red River and urge that every effort be 
made to protect the invaluable progress 
which has been made in this program. 

Yours very truly, 
Lorars M. WIMBERLY, 
Director. 
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Proceedings Against Frank Grumman 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the wit- 
ness under consideration, Frank Grum- 
man, is a radio operator trained in the 
various codes used in the transmission of 
messages. Mr. Grumman having been 
identified by another witness at the 
hearing as having been a member of the 
Communist Party, was questioned re- 
garding his Communist Party member- 
ship, the presence of Communists in the 
American Communications Association, 
and the vital communications industry 
of the Nation. 

The witness did not invoke the privi- 
lege of the fifth amendment, but in- 
stead refused to answer questions on the 
basis of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Watkins case. That has 
already been explained. 

The Supreme Court in the Watkins 
case held that exposure for the sake of 
exposure is wrong. We all, of course, 
accept that statement. The Supreme 
Court, however, I am quite sure, did not 
mean to hold, or I hope they did not 
mean to hold, that if in the course of the 
work of a committee properly constituted 
and having a legislative purpose and 
conducting hearings consistent with that 
legislative purpose, exposure should re- 
sult incidentally, I say I hope the Su- 
preme Court did not mean to say that 
the committee must cease functioning. 

Unfortunately, however, the decision 
Was an open invitation for witnesses to 
Say, and they are now practically all say- 
ing to us in effect: “Well, the Supreme 
Court said exposure for the sake of ex- 
posure is wrong. We say you mean to 
expose us; therefore, we refuse to an- 
swer, period.” 

That is the trend of some of these wit- 
nesses now on the basis of that decision. 

Likewise, the Supreme Court said in 
that case that, of course, a congressional 
committee must have a legislative pur- 
pose. I am quite sure the Supreme 
Court did not mean to say that, having 
a legislative purpose, the committee can- 
not conduct hearings and ask pertinent 
questions. 

Unfortunately again, however, on the 
basis of that decision these witnesses are 
interpreting it and twisting it into tell- 
ing us the Supreme Court said; "You 
must have a legislative purpose. We 
maintain you have no legislative pur- 
pose; and, therefore, we refuse to 
answer." 

That is the basis of this particular 
privileged motion seeking contempt pro- 
ceedings against this witness, Mr. 
Grumman. 

Legislative purpose was spelled out to 
him. We made every effort to comply . 
with the ritual of the Supreme Court in 
the Watkins case. 

I submit in this instance as in the 
other case just considered the motion 
for the contempt citation should be 
adopted. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill in connection 
with correction of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Jencks case was offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and reported out of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of 
which I happen to be chairman. 

I not only express the hope but the 
expectation that action will be taken on 
that bill this year, certainly under sus- 
pension of the rules if in no other way. 


Senator Yarborough Demands End to 
Bungling, Resignation of Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel sure that many Members of the 
House have seen or heard news reports 
of the stirring address delivered by our 

. colleague Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of 
Texas, before the convention of the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New York 
City on August 22. 

In his speech Senator YARBOROUGH 
summarized the accomplishments of the 
lst session of the B5th Congress for all 
the people of our country on the one 
hand, and in calling for the resignation 
of Secretary of State Dulles he outlined 
in bold detail the bungling of the ad- 
ministration's foreign policy on the 
other, 

I have received reports that the press 
in the free world around the globe has 
praised Senator YaRBOROUGH'S ringing 
declaration of friendship for our allies 
who are fighting the growing influence 
‘of communism and to make his com- 
ments available for every Member of 
Congress, under unanimous consent I 
include his address in today's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 


TEXT OF AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH AT NEW YORK CITY TO THE CON- 
VENTION OF AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF 
New Yonx Crrv, AT HOTEL PICADILLY, AU- 
cusT 22, 1957 


Mr. President, fellow Democrats, fellow 
Americans, I want to thank. you for your 
kind words. Your generosity of words is ex- 
ceeded only by your generosity in deeds, in 
inviting me to spenk here tonight. 

Returning to New York is always a thrill. 

I well remember my first trip here 38 years 
ago, when, as a cadet at West Point, we came 
down the Hudson on a cold, gray November 
Saturday to tangle with the Navy at the Polo 
Grounds in the annual Army-Navy game. 
And twice in my life, I have been thrilled by 
seeing the Staue of Liberty from the deck 
of an incoming ship, once in my teens as I 
worked my way back from Europe on a cattle 
boat, and again at the end of the great cru- 
sade for liberty in World War II, when the 
Infantry division in which I served came up 
the harbor for redeployment to the Pacific 
before the A-bomb had ended the war. And 
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in those and all other trips when I have 
been back here, New York is always an in- 
spiration. It always bas a quality of the 
sameness and yet it is never the same. It is 
always different. These changing moods of 
the leading city in the history of mankind 
inspire the visitor whether he come in win- 
ter's cold or the heat of summer. 

This is my first time to talk with a group 
in New York City since I became a United 
States Senator 110 days ago. But the short 
110 days that I've served in the Senate is 
plenty of time to learn that things are not 
always what they seem, and that many really 
significant acts are too unspectacular to at- 
tract much attention at the moment. 

Much has been written in the press of the 
budget cuts. Little has been written of the 
Increased appropriations for things that 
really touch the greatest of human needs. 

On coming to the Senate, I reflected on the 
many avenues of service open to a Senator 
and I wondered what I should devote most of 
my time to. The lessons of a third-grade 
geography classcame back tome. My teacher 
taught us that the three basic needs of man- 
kind were food, clothing, and shelter. Mod- 
ern man has added a fourth need: health; so 
I decided I would devote most of my time to 
those measures dealing with the need of 
man for food, clothing, shelter, and health. 

On the heaith problem, we have made 
progress in this session of Congress. The 
Democratic Party is the party with a heart, 
We voted nearly $200 million for research, 
which we hope will help find a cure for six 
diseases—cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
mental disease, allergy and neurology, and 
blindness, We increased the cancer research 
appropriation from $48 million tn 1956 to 
$56 million in 1957, an increase of 16 percent. 
Similiarly, we increased the appropriations 
for heart disease, mental health, arthritis, al- 
lergy and neurology, and blindness studies. 

And in the fields of dental research, public 
health, research in tuberculosis, and other 
communicable diseases, we have voted sub- 
stantially higher appropriations than for last 

ear, 

1 In the enforcement of the pure food and 
drug law, we voted an increase of 37 percent 
in funds for enforcement over the 1956 ap- 
propriation. This will allow the employ- 
ment of 162 additional personnel, 115 of 
them as field inspectors to help stop the 
adulteration and pollution of food. 

For food and clothing needs, we have 
voted a 10-percent increase in disabled vet- 
erans pensions. We are working on pension 
increases for retired Government personnel 
and retired railway workers. And I have 
voted for and helped bring out of the sub- 
committee and the full committee the bills 
for an increase in the postal workers’ pay 
and in the Federal classified employees’ pay. 
Those bills for pay increases are pending on 
the floor of the Senate. We Democrats are 
working hard for their passage. 

We have. done something about housing, 
too. The Housing Act of 1957 lowers the 
downpayment on FHA Government-insured 
loans so that people in the modest-income 
brackets can build or buy a $10,000 home 
with a $300 downpayment and they can 
build or buy a $12,000 home with $600 
downpayment, and so on up the scale. 

Unfortunately, the administration has 
crippled the efforts of Congress by raising 
the interest rates on FHA loans after Con- 
gress had passed the bill. And the Housing 
Act of 1957 had other provisions, too. It 
carried provisions for urban renewal or slum 
clearance and I voted for expanded Federal 
participation in these programs. We Demo- 
crats fought for liberalized urban renewal 
or slum clearance, but the Republicans yoted 
liberalization down, Urban renewal is in- 
cluded in the bill, but not in the higher 
percentage we Democrats sought. I voted, 
also, for the Gore amendment to increase 
the amount of the Federal National Mort- 
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gage Association secondary mortgage money 


-for home loans, We Democrats worked hard 


in the past and will continue to work for 
these necessary measures; for better homes, 
better pay, better health, These are the 
goals of the new democracy. 

I believe more gains are ahead on the 
domestic front. After 4 years of high inter- 
est rates and hard-money policy, at last Sec- 
retary of Treasury Humphrey has returned 
to private industry to see whether he can 
make money faster there than he did as 
Secretary of the Treasury. While in the 
Government, his holdings increased in value 
threefold. 

You have probably heard the new song, 
I Lost My Head Over John Foster Dulles. 
"What is needed now is a song for the farmer 
entitled "I Lost My Shirt Under Ezra 'laft 
Benson," and one for the small-business 
man called I Lost My Shoes to George M, 
Humphrey 

Humphrey is gone and we hope that Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Dulles are going, going. 

The Democrats in Congress are working 
for improvement, but there are many fields 
where our influence is being thwarted. 
Such a field Is in the conduct of foreign 
policy. 

In this field, we Democrats have acted with 
restraint and with responsibility, something 
I am sure the Republicans find it dificult 
to understand, 

Last December, the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate gave thought to a complete and search- 
ing investigation of the bungling in the 
Middle East. However, after some reflection, 
the Democrats decided not to conduct this 
investigation. We decided to give Mr. Dulles 
an opportunity. 

We tried to bury the past in the hope of 
restoring vigor to the westeran alliance. 

Unfortunately, the State Department, in 
its conduct of affairs, not only failed to re- 
store vigor; it permitted, and even uncon- 
sciously aided, the erosion of good will with 
our neighbors. Alliances, unless they evolve 
aao grow stronger, tend to drift to dissolu- 
tion. 

Today, our relations with our natural and 
traditional ally, Britain, are distant and for- 
mal. We have lost North Vietnam to the 
Communists. India is a neutral at best. 
Egypt is playing footsie with the Soviets. ` 

France, which has been unable to achieve 

& strong and stable government, has shown 
distrust of American policy. Germany is 
still divided. Yugoslavia shows signs of 
drifting back into the Soviet sphere. 
_ Faliure of the Dulles policy to develop cre- 
ative and determined leadership has per- 
mitted the initiative to pass to the forces of 
iniquity. This abdication, as one Britisher 
observed, produced inertia, muddle, mis- 
understanding, and disorientation. My dis- 
tinguished Democratic colleague, Senator 
FULDRIGHT, has stated that not since the turn 
of the century haye our relations with the 
other people of the free world been 80 
strained, 

John Foster Dulles, the cocksure rather 
than the humble, the clever but not wise, 
Secretary of State, has been at the helm 
during this period, His irregular policy, if 
indeed it can be called that, has been marked 
with recklessness, forced withdrawals, suave 
boastfulness, and short-term compromises. 

Let's take a brief look at Mr. Dulles rec- 
ord: 

He told Europeans that unless they en- 
acted the European Defense Community. 
Congress might abandon foreign aid. He 
thereby seemed to use our money às a weap- 

on against our allies. 

He told the Germans the defeat of Ade- 
nauer by voters would be dísastrous, thereby 
adding to the impression that the United 
States unblushingly interferes in the inter- 
nal politics of other nations. 

He suggested revision of our pro-Italian 
Trieste policy, thereby angering Italy with- 
out appreciably pleasing Yugoslavia. 
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He canceled aid to Israel and then, after 
a visit from a Republican candidate for 
mayor of New York City, reinstated it, 
thereby appearing to tie United States policy 
to the needs of local politics. 

He called the city of Goa a province, 
thereby siding with the Portuguese and 
Colonialists and deeply angering India's 400 
Million proud people. By denying them 
union with their own people, he denied us 
their friendship. : 

He gave Egypt's General Naguib a silver 
Pistol from President Eisenhower, the fatal 
Symbolism of which could not be missed by 
every other nation in the world. 

Karachi he spoke of the need for build- 

up local forces to resist aggression, 
thereby antagonizing India, 

New Delhi he guaranteed that India 

Pres find the United States on India's side 

akistan a thereby antagonizin 

P akistan. ttacked, y 8 g 

He led such a fantastic, zigzag course in 
the tragic Aswan Dam policy that he per- 
mitted Russia to walk through to the Suez 
Canal. 

He invented the Baghdad Treaty presum- 
bly to frustrate Russian intervention. But 
instead of including Afghanistan, already 
allied with Iran, Iraq, and Turkey in the 
ineffective Saadabab Pact, we chose Paki- 
sus This irked India as well as Afghani- 
'an, encouraging both to neutralism. 

He allowed a situation to develop in the 

tian crisis that caused Britain and 

France, our oldest and best friends, to act 
Secretly and. desperately. 

lined up with Communist Russia in 

* United Nations in condemning our old- 
d friends and demanding they withdraw 
E troops from Egypt to save a dictator's 


He did not, however, see fit to demand and 

that Russian troops withdraw from 
Ungary and be replaced by U. N. forces to 
Conduct a free election. 

He and President Eisenhower handed over 
te initiative of power threats to Moscow by 
mi Bulganin at the Geneva Big Four sum- 

t conference: “I believe Russia wants 
ca: as sincerely as we do." This certifi- 

Of good conduct was beyond estimate 
Value to Moscow. At this conference, 
ca and the Soviets reached a mutual 
detention that atomic war was not to be a 
ution of our differences. Moscow, how- 
Ver, was prepared to risk the gamble of 
er wars, and we were not. 
oem Geneva in July until Geneva in 
ber 1956, while we basked in bland 
ce Of coexistence, the Soviets took this 
When nd of conduct and went to town. 
Soviets han Four gathered in October, the 


Wautst, established diplomatic relations with 
With y so as to negotiate directly 
Bonn instead of through Washington. 
on cond, launched a new so-called peace 
Nsive to undermine the North Atlantic 

ty Organization. 

Thus’ made an arms deal with Egypt. 
vedker at the second meeting, NATO was 
Rhine. & Russian ambassador was on the 
Nile e and Russian technicians were on the 
we conid go on and on with this rollcall 
tung ungling. But Americans—and unfor- 
these 17, Russians too—are well aware of 
ley failures, My friends, this is not pol- 
Maran is a course of stupidity—dynamic, 
In recen instant, and agonizing stupidity, 
bl nt days we have witnessed the latest 

Under, 

— mind you, is what Mr. Dulles, this 

Polic Bure, the symbol of American foreign 
Y, said recently: 

ot the 4 — 1 minute do 1 think the purpose 

The State Department is to make friends. 
Purpose of the State Department 1s to 

States ad tor the interests ot the United 

dars.“ Whether we make friends, I do not 
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Is it any wonder that already the nations 
that do not like us are screaming these words 
around the world? - 

It is a good thing for Mr. Dulles’ personal 
feelings that he does not care whether he 
makes friends. Because in the entire pe- 
riod since he has been Secretary of State he 
has not made one friend in all this world. 

Joseph Alsop, writing from Paris the 
other day, said Mr. Dulles is now the most 
disliked man in Europe since Joseph Stalin. 

I want to give this message to the other 
nations of the world tonight: 

Mr. Dulles does not represent the attitude 
of the American people. We say this to our 
friends around the world. The people of 
America certainly do care about your friend- 
ship. 

We Americans do not try to buy the friend- 
ship of people with money, with gifts, or 
loans. Such precious things of the spirit as 
friendship, are not commodities for sale, 
vended like loaves of bread in the market 
place. 

The Book of Books teaches that of faith, 
hope, and charity, the greatest is charity. 


But the gift without the giver is bare and . 


foreign aid without a true spirit of friend- 
ship is no aid at all. 

We need friends and we want friends in all 
of the four corners of the earth. I believe 
that the future of the human race on this 
planet lies not in belligerency, not in combat, 
not in mutual misunderstanding and hatred, 
but in friendship between all peoples. 

I think that we should cultivate friend- 
ship abroad with all the peoples who are 
friendly with us and with some who are not 
too friendly. Courtesy is its own reward 
and friendship begets friendship. Fair treat- 
ment may bring fair treatment in return, but 
a cold, heartless, unfriendly treatment is 
certain to breed resentment in any portion 
of the world. 

As the Proverbs say, “Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” 

The latest manifestation of the utter col- 
lapse of the Dulles’ policy is Syria. The 
effects of this coup in Syria are tragic. The 
devilishly clever Communist policy of selling 
low-cost weapons to nations astride petro- 
leum delivery routes—Egypt which controls 
cheap waterborne transit and Syria which 
controls overland pipelines—has completely 
outwitted Mr. Dulles. 

Last Sunday, America received the word 
that the Communists have taken over the 
Syrian Army, which is the principal power 
in that Arab State. 

It will be interesting to see how Life and 
the other Republican news magazines trans- 
late this crushing defeat into another 
smashing victory for Mr. Dulles’ bold brand 
of diplomacy. 

Syria's alliance with the Reds means the 
Communists now outflank Turkey and the 
Baghdad Pact. 

Jordan is further endangered. 

The oil supplies for the Western European 
defense are jeopardized. 

The entire Middle East is in peril of fall- 
ing to the Communists. 

We Democrats have been gentle in our 
criticism of the foreign policy. Although 
we have been locked out of policy decisions 
by the Dulles refusal to reinstate bipartisan 
foreign policy, the Democrats have tried to 
cooperate where possible. 

But with Syria's tragic fall, we have no 
choice but to call for the only reasonable 
step. America cannot afford to lose her 
friends across the world, America cannot 
afford the disintegration of NATO. America 
cannot afford loud but hollow bluffs followed 
by timid backdowns. America, my friends, 
cannot afford John Foster Dulles. 

I demand, for the sake of the Nation and 
mankind, that Mr. Dulles resign. 

We do not question, as the Republicans 
did, the loyalty or the desire for peace of a 
Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles is loyal but 
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he is a bungler. He wants peace, but does 
not have a policy to achieve it. He is, in 
short, a tragic failure as Secretary of State, 

We recall with sadness his empty and 
cynical campaign phrases. He would roll 
back the Iron Curtain, He would liberate 
the captive peoples. He would unleash 
Chiang Kai-shek; he would seize the initia- 
tive; he would agonizingly reappraise; he 
would instantly retaliate; he would have a 
dynamic, as opposed to static, policy. 

The heroes of Hungary, crushed in blood, 
are mute testimony to the emptiness of 
Dulles’ cynical, vote-getting boasts about 
liberating the captive peoples. Mr. Dulles 
insulted Israel and dissolved the grand al- 
liance. 

Mr. Dulles’ timid, tiptoeing, retreating 
actions have proved the hollowness of every 
other slogan he has used, 

The Communist menace is greater than 
ever today. The times call for greatness, 
not slogans, 

We must get rid of this symbol of defeat, 
frustration, boastfulness, selfishness, and 
exasperation. 

There stands here in New York Harbor 
the greatest beacon light to liberty in all 
this earth. The Statue of Liberty is a gift 
from the people of France to the people of 
the United States. We have fought four 
wars with the French people as our allies; 
our Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
and both World Wars. Does this ancient 
friendship mean nothing? Does the com- 
radeship of Lafayette and Washington mean 
nothing? Do-the French fleet and two 
French armies at Yorktown mean nothing? 
Do all the American boys sleeping on French 
soll mean nothing? No, Mr. Dulles, your 
formula of the unimportance of friendship 
is not the American formula. It is repug- 
nant to our way of life. We are a friendly, 
gregarious people, liking each other and 
other people, and wanting them to like us 
in return. 

We are a people of action, not vainglo- 
rious, not a boastful, arrogant people. The 
one word that characterizes an American 
above any other single word is “friendli- 
ness.” Mr. Dulles! declaration would de- 
stroy our netional character, We are not a 
sullen, surly, angry, unfriendly people. 

Let us, then, extend anew the hand of 
genuine friendship and affection to all our 
old friends and allies, and to all our new 
friends, too. Let us make friendship the 
keystone of our foreign policy, as it is now 
of our national character. 

Mr. Dulles is out of step with America; 
he must step out, Under new leadership, we 
will make American good will our frontline 
of defense. We will so treat our neighbors 
as to cause all the free world to glow 
again with the old warmth; we will make 
American kindness and friendship the true 
mark of The New Democracy. In that faith 
let us face the future unafraid. With love 
and hope and friendship in our hearts, the 
future is America’s, 


Protect the FBI Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
Pnorzcr FBI FrLES 


With the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Jencks case, law enforcement by the FBI 
has been seriously hampered. 


„ 
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It will be remembered that the Jencks de- 
cision involved the conviction of Clinton E. 
Jencks, New Mexico labor leader, for filing a 
false non-Communist oath. Its effect was 
that when a witness testifies regarding any 
material contained in FBI reports, these re- 
ports must be supplied to the defendant. 

This means that FBI files could be thrown 
open at any and all times. This can bring 
about a dangerous situation and seriously 
hamper law enforcement. 

As FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has 
pointed out, these files contain a mediey of 
information. The file is filed as information 
is gathered. Some of the material is errone- 
ous, some spite talk. When the information 
is evaluated, the immaterial is kept buried. 

There is no question but that the Supreme 
Court interpreted existing laws regarding 
trial of cases in their true meaning, 

Here's where Congress comes in. There 1s 
now a bill before the House introduced by 
Representative KENNETH KEATING, Republi- 
can, of New York, which has been approved 
by the Judiciary Committee. This bill would 
permit the judge in each case to determine 
what FBI information should be disclosed to 
the defendant in the interest of justice. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will give 
this bill its close attention. Failure now to 
remedy the FBI's predicament cculd become 
serious, in both the protection of the people 
of this country and for the protectors. 


Closing Days of the Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a good 
Many years ago the Government built a 
dam on the Little Kanawha River in West 
Virginia, which was equipped with locks 
for river navigation. The navigation 
came to an end and the dam deteriorated. 
The Government decided to abandon it, 
but the people of that area found that it 
raised their water level and sought to 
have it fixed up for water and recreation. 
The Army Engineers thought the dam 
could be cleaned out for $50,000 and the 
committee having the bill in charge fa- 
vored the plan of the local people to 
make use of a dam that was already 
there, and recommended an appropri- 
ation of $112,000. The bill was debated 
here yesterday afternoon and the only 
opposition to it was that the time had 
&rrived for the Government to econo- 
mize. A heated debate continued until 
finally à motion was made to recommit 
it. The economy-minded Members made 
this motion, but the majority said ‘‘No.” 
Looking around, I found these present 
economizers on $112,000 for local people 
to be the same Members who voted over 
$3 billion for foreign aid. This looked a 
trifle inconsistent to me, as it did to the 
others who saved the project. 

You can see what Congress is busying 
itself with these days, waiting for a 
chance to take a final vote on the civil- 
rights bill. I do not know how long this 
seesaw battle on civil rights is going to 
keep on, but one thing certain is that 
I am not going to sit around here till 
Christmas, waiting for HowAzD SMITH, 
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of Virginia, to call a meeting of the Rules 
Committee. The sentiment of the people 
is unsettled on the side of the workers 
for the bill, but there is not an unset- 
tled condition among those who oppose 
it. Some of the proponents say that any 
bill would be better than no bill, while 
many of the Negro organizations want a 
bill with teeth in it, or no bill at all. 

We are merely dangling on à string 
attached to the civil-rights bill. For ex- 
ample, today, Wednesday, there will be 
no voting—nothing in sight for tomor- 
row or Friday, and probably nothing be- 
fore Monday. After Monday, it looks 
like another week of waiting, the same 
as this week. One of these days I am 
going to adjourn Congress as far as I 
am concerned, and beat it for home. I 
should have done that 2 weeks ago—but 
did not realize it was possible to waste 
the time of Congress for weeks, on po- 
litical jockeying for the elections in 1958. 
Many bills are stuck in the Rules Com- 
mittee, and they are important, but the 
committee refuses to act, or even meet, 
for fear that the civil-rights bill might 
be voted out on the floor. The Congress 
is supposed to be a deliberating body, but 
just now it appears to be.a deliberate 
body, refusing to move either way on the 
civil-rights bill. 


U. S. S. "Ranger" West Coast Home Port: 
Why Not Long Beach? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, hitting 
the nail on the head again, columnist 
Virginia Kelly has posed some cogent 
reasons why the U. S. S. Ranger should 
be home-ported at Long Beach, Calif. 
Destined for Pacific Fleet duty next sum- 
mer following her shakedown, the giant 
new aircraft carrier will carry the flag in 
troubled spots in the Pacific area. Con- 
sideration of the advantages to her crew 
and their families should be given in 
selecting the ship's west-coast home 
port. Inthis regard, Long Beach should 
stand at the top of the selection list, 

The Kelly column discussing the 
Ranger is as follows: 


FLYING, LIVING CONDITIONS MAKE LONG BEACH 
LOGICAL PORT FOR DRYDOCKING "RANGER" 


Although the Secretary of the Navy has 
announced that the new Forrestal class car- 
rier, Ranger, will go to the Pacific Fleet in the 
summer of 1958, no announcement has been 
made as to her home port or which west- 
coast cities she will visit. 

Some in Washington have assumed that 
the Ranger will go to San Francisco because 
of the drydocking there. 


It may not be nationally known but Long 
Beach has as satisfactory dry-docking facill- 
ties for Forrestal class carriers as are now in 
existence on the west coast. Both Long 
Beach and San Francisco have drydocks that 
are 8 feet wider than the largest drydock in 
Bremerton. It should be emphasized that 
there are no west coast drydocks that could 
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take the Ranger in a badly damaged condi- 
tion. d 

Long Beach has better operational and 
fiying conditions than San Francisco. Long 
Beach offers better living conditions to Navy 
families than San Francisco. 

Many hope that Long Beach city officials 
will formally invite thé Ranger to Long Beach 
and that the request will be carefully weighed 
by the Navy Secretary, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the commander in chief, 
Pacific. 

Trying to get information on the crucial 
drydocking situation, this reporter again ex- 
perienced an interesting and amusing exam- 
ple of what is and is not classified. Terming 
the matter “sensitive,” the Navy would give 
only minimal information, 

Only a few days ago, however, the military 
construction hearings before the Sheppard 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee were made public. A meticulous 
reading gives much information: 

For example, the two Bremerton drydocks 
capable of receiving the Ranger in undam- 
aged condition would have only 1 foot 3 
inches clearance. The Long Beach and San 
Francisco drydocks are 8 feet widcr. 

Representative SmEPPARD, Democrat, of 
California, asked why the Navy proposes to 
spend $38 million for a new drydock in Brem- 
erton instead of in San Francisco when many 
factors are considered including congested 
conditions and harbor entrance. 

Capt. John Ailes (recently selected for rear 
admiral) replied that the CNO had decided 
that 2 new drydocks for the Forrestal class 
carriers on the west coast and 1 on the east 
coast were needed. First priority was given 
to Bremerton, said Captain Alles, because 
"we thought we should fix up the worst one 
first." 


H. Earl Cook, Chairman, FDIC, To Retire 
September 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, H. Earl 
Cook, Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, has announced 
that he is retiring at the end of his pres- 
ent term on September 6 of this year. 

Mr. Cook brought to this position & 
lifetime of experience. Originally a 
banker in Bucyrus, Ohio, he was at one 
time president of the Ohio Bankers AS- 
sociation. He later served as superin- 
tendent of the Department of Banks of 
Ohio under governors of both political 
parties. 

On April 10, 1947, he was appointed bY 
President Truman to be a Director of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and on May 9, 1953, President 
Eisenhower designated him as Chairman 
of the Board. 

This bipartisan demand for his serv- 
ices was, of course, a recognition of merit 
and ability. As Mr. Cook leaves his pres- 
ent position, I wish to pay tribute to 
the outstanding service he has contrib- 
uted to his State and Nation. The 
Eighth Congressional District of Ohio, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
justly proud of Earl Cook as one of its 
native sons who rose to national promi” 
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nence as a distinguished public servant. 
I know I speak for all of his many friends 
Who wish him well. 


Tomorrow's Airplanes and Your Airports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


: Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
e to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ui I include the following address en- 
"Tomorrow's Airplanes and Your 
d rts," by Donald W. Douglas, presi- 
Co t-board chairman, Douglas Aircraft 
the Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., before 
Edi American Society of Newspaper 
C tors, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
dc oru 12, 1957: 
& rare privil Indeed for me to 
* Invited to address di ed a group 
iura American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
I dc There is the added opportunity, which 
thro nly appreciate, of being able to speak 
dugh you to millions of newspaper readers 
ther bout America. For I know that if 
€ is any merit or message in what I have 
Say today, my thoughts in due time will 
be transmitted to your readers. This may 
accomplished directly in the news col- 
ing ns, In editorial comment or as background 
9rmation which may help you determine 
policy or news play. I have the 


tain n press and for its ability to main- 
tere free flow of information and opinion. 
n the people can make their own 
in ines as to the proper course of action 
su Y given situation. This applies to is- 
tion Which may arise in the world of avia- 
Just as it does to other spheres of our 

mal interests and activity. 
and q Press hag been generous to aviation 
Tendo es much of the credit for the tre- 
Miis c4 progress we have made in the air 
thing ne early days of this century. I can 
ita 9f only one dereliction and I bring 
event ay only by way of contrast. An 
9f considerable importance to aviation 
bleak one December day in 1903 on the 
ling funde at Kitty Hawk in North Caro- 
of œ But for days after this event readers 
fact t newspapers were oblivious of the 
fight n the long-sought goal of powered 
hadn't d been attained. Most editors either 
failed heard about it, didn't believe it, or 
true 125 understand its significance. It is 
least niet the residents of Dayton were at 
w ormed by the local newspaper that 
Chri ht boys were going to be home for 
menta aas after completing their experi- 
ies Kitty Hawk. It has been recorded 
the fish Of the first scientific accounts of 
Oleaniahte appeared in a magazine called 
Wright pr in Bee Culture. Perhaps the 
relations iiem could have used a public- 


mention this historic oversight only for 
dE It probably is the last time on 
Ww at the American press ever failed 
due, «> Significant aviation event its just 
e diligent coverage and consistent 

it aviati Of the American press have made 
Ow 1 2 most powerful champion. And 
Alrpian Asking me to discuss "Tomorrow's 
demon. and Your Airports,” you have 
the Gona ted once again your awareness of 
in our fas accomplishments and problems 
Shou industry. It is typical that you 
Want to be fully informed well ahead 
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of time about developments which will 
profoundly affect the cities you serve. 

Before we peer into the future at tomor- 
row's airplanes and airports, let us take a 
brief look at the status of commercial avia- 
tion as we have known it up until now. 
There is no need to hark back this time to 
the days of the Wright brothers. Air trans- 
portation as we know it today is a com- 
paratively recent development, even though 
it is the direct outgrowth of pioneering 
effort by many people through many dec- 
ades. In some of these efforts I have been 
privileged to play a part, and must neces- 
sarily draw upon some of my own experi- 
ences and those of my company in this dis- 
cussion. Therefore, I hope you will be fore- 
bearing if from time to time the name of 
Douglas unavoidably pops up in my remarks. 
Perhaps you will be charitable and put it 
down not so much to vanity or salesman- 
ship as to the fact that this happens to be 
the company with which I am best ac- 
quainted. Of course there is no escaping 
the fact—and being only human I am proud 
of it—that slightly more than 50 percent of 
all the aircraft operated by airlines 
throughout the world are Douglas-bullt. 
Our views and conclusions, therefore, have 
& broad basis of experience and information. 

Our first significant entry into the trans- 
port field dates from August 2, 1932. Many 
aviation historians regard the events set in 
motion on that date as marking the real 
beginnings of practical air transportation. 
That was the day on which my friend Jack 
Frye, then vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions for Transcontinental and Western Air, 
happened to write me a letter. He wanted 
to know if we would be interested in build- 
ing a new type of airline transport for the 
newly developing transcontinental routes. 
We were interested and we did build one. 
It was the DC-1, first of the Douglas Com- 
mercial series. 

This was followed immediately by the 
DC-2 and then the DC-3. Including mili- 
tary versions, we ultimately built more than 
11,000 DC-3's. Thousands of them are still 
in service. Over the years people all over 
the world have told us that without ques- 
tion the DC-3 is the best known and most 
beloved of all airplanes. In giving our com- 
pany the exceptional service award, the Air 
Force said the DC-3 ranks as the best single 
airplane ever bullt.” 

The thing about all this that is pertinent 
to my talk today is the fact that the DC-3 
largely shaped one of the three important 
periods of air transportation growth. Since 
the DC-3 at one time carried 90 percent of 
the world's passenger traffic, airline route 
patterns were developed between 1933 and 
1941 to conform to the capabilities of this 
airplane, Traffic during this period expanded 
by a factor of 5—from 406 million to over 2 
billion passenger-miles. 


The next significant period came during 
the war. The 4-engined DC-4 made over- 
water flights a routine experience for thou- 
sands of operational crews and passengers. 
New routes were established everywhere be- 
cause a new airplane made them feasible. 
This is a pattern that keeps recurring, and 
will do so In the future. 

The third important period, from the end 
of the war to the present, was made pos- 
sible by the manufacture of greatly improved, 
pressurized 300-mlle-per-hour airplanes such 
as the DC-6 series and the Constellation. In 
the last 3!4 years cruising speeds have been 
stepped up to 365 miles per hour in our DC-7 
nnd DC-7C series of aircraft. These post- 
war land-based planes have enabled the 
airlines to establish a worldwide network of 
commercial trunk routes for efficient over- 
land and overwater operations. 

As‘a result, world air traffic has increased 
from 9½ billion passenger-miles in 1946 to 
more than 40 billion today. And the end is 
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not yet in sight, as I shall tell you a little 
later. Before going further, however, let 
us examine some of the factors which have 
brought about this amazing growth in air 
travel. I think you will find that most of 
them are linked to the performance charac- 
teristics and other features of the airplanes 
themselves, together with ground facilities 
necessary to their operation. This is an ex- 
tremely important point to keep in mind 
in the light of the revolution in airline 
equipment which the various types of jet 
aircraft will bring to pass in the next 2 or 3 
years. 

The advantage of speed, of course, is one 
of the most obvious reasons for the remark- 
able increase in travel by air. But it is far 
from being the only one, Economy is an- 
other important factor. Even though the 
value of the dollar today is a little less than 
half that of 1934, airline fare actually had 
declined from 5.9 cents per mile to 5.3 cents. 
If dollar values were equal, the fare today 
would be 2.6 cents per mile as compared to 
5.9 in 1934, 

Any of you who traveled by air before the 
war should be well aware of the advances 
in another aspect, that of comfort, Pres- 
surized cabins now make it possible for you 
to fly at high altitudes where gust frequency, 
or bumpiness, is greatly reduced or com- 
pletely eliminated. There is air condition- 
ing, room to move around, and a reduction 
in the noise level, among numerous other 
refinements. 

Reliability has been vastly improved. Now 
you can make appointments dependent upon 
arrival by air and expect to keep them. The 
old slogan, "If you've time to spare, go by 
air," no longer applies, Ranges have been 
extended greatly. so that nonstop flights 
across both continents and oceans have be- 
come routine. Since introduction of the 
DC-7 in 1953, nonstop flights in either direc- 
tion between the Pacific coast and New York 
have played their part in stepping up airline 
traffic. The DC-7C has performed the same 
function across the North Atlantic in pro- 
viding nonstop service in both directions be- 
tween New York and major cities of Europe 
beginning a little over a year ago. The 
Lockheed 1949-H, now going into service, 
also is capable of similar long-range over- 
water flights. A few weeks ago a DC-7C 
delivery flight carried a group of notables 
and extra crews from Long Beach, Calif., to 
Paris nonstop for a journey of more than 
6,000 miles, arriving on a prearranged sched- 
ule in time for a preview of the “Spirit of 
St. Louis" motion picture in a Paris theater. 

In addition to range, we have seen a great 
improvement in what we may call the factor 
of destination. Now the passenger can 
schedule a trip to any section of our coun- 
try or to any country of the free world and 
plan to get there by air. 

All of this has been accomplished in a little 
more than 20 years principally by a process of 
evolution in which reciprocating engines of 
the same basic type, with periodic improve- 
ments, have been used. 

Now we are about to take the big leap into 
an entirely different type of propulsion. Let 
me point out one way to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the change to jet-propelled aircraft. 
In the 20-year period between the DC-3 and 
the DC-7, which I have been discussing, 
cruising speeds were gradually increased in 
the amount of about 200 miles per hour. The 
DC-8 jet transport, which will begin its test 
flights next year, in one step will accomplish 
the same speed gain which took us 20 years 
to achieve previously, It will cruise at 550 
miles per hour and will be capable of top 
speeds approaching 600 miles per hour, 
Transcontinental trips will require 444 hours. 
Gains in comfort and quietness fully com- 
parable to the advances in speed also will be 
accomplished, 

What effect then will jet aircraft have in 
generating new airline traffic? This obvious- 
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ly will be an important consideration in de- 
the requirements for future air- 
port facilities. First of all, we must bear in 
mind that even during the balance of this 
decade, before the jets go into wide use, there 
will be substantial increases in 
traffic. We anticipate that by 1960 air travel 
will increase from the present worldwide fig- 
ure of somewhat more than 40 billion pas- 
senger-miles to a total of 60 bililon, In 1970, 
after a decade of jet operation, world pas- 
senger traffic should increase to a total of at 
least 90 billion -miles. We believe 
this estimate to be well on the conservative 
side since no attempt is made to project any 
increase in the rate of growth during this 
decade. Even so, what I am saying boils 
down to the fact that traffic will double at the 
very least in a little more than 10 years. 

My discussion so far has dealt only with 
passenger traffico. I have pointed out how 
the new type powerplants have made possi- 
bie the increased speed, dependability, and 
economy so essential to the growth of air 
travel. I also want to emphasize that these 
same engine developments, both turbojet and 
turboprop, offer great new opportunities in 
the field of commercial air cargo. 

Turboprop airplanes now in existence as 
well as those whch may easily be flying late 
next year can carry products never before 
dreamed to be within the capability of air- 
craft. They can do this at much greater 
speeds and at an actual saving of 40 per- 
cent in direct operating costs. 

These airplanes can help us achieve the 
goal of freer and more expanded world trade 
which President Eisenhower recently advo- 
cated. 

Flying freighters of this type promise to 
change our whole concept of domestic and 
international trade. They will be the means 
of establishing a new, more healthy busi- 
ness relationship with our friends all over 
the world. In this way we can help those 
countries which the President spoke of as 
“having a hard time making a living.” 

Furthermore, and in line with our sub- 
ject today, these new aircraft will present no 
new problems where ground facilities are 
concerned. 

In discussing airport facilities, we must 
remember that they are actually as much a 
part of this expanded passenger and cargo 
traffic which we anticipate as are the new air- 
planes themselves. 

The interrelation of many factors in gov- 
erning the progress of air travel has been 
well described by Lt. Gen. Joe Smith, who had 
much experience in this field as commander 
of the Military Air Transport Service. Gen- 
eral Smith said this: 

“In the satisfaction and enthusiasm of 
developing new and revolutionary aircraft, 
we all too often lose sight of one very major 
point. Air transportation depends upon 
more than just transport aircraft. Air 
transportation depends upon an integrated 
air transportation system composed of air- 
craft, personnel, airfields, weather forecast- 
ing, communicatons, navigation facilities, 
ground handling, air traffic contro! facilities, 
logistic support, maintenance standards and 
procedure, rules and regulations and, above 
all, good judgment, The whole system must 
develop and grow with the aircraft. The 
potentiality of an aircraft out of phase with 
the rest of the system is never fully realized.” 

Perhaps no one in our company ever ex- 
pressed this thought quite as succinctly as 
General Smith but you can be sure that we 
have been aware of this interrelationship for 
many years. And I am sure we are not 
unique in the industry in that respect. In 
other words, airplanes are not designed by 
dreamers in ivory towers. At all times we 
must and do take into consideration the en- 
vironment in which the aircraft must oper- 
ate. The jet airplane must be capable of an 
orderly integration into existing airport fa- 
cilities or those already in process of plan- 
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ning and development. I am convinced 
there has been an undue amount of concern 
about our readiness for the jet age. Contin- 
uing improvement of our airports is a matter 
of national policy which usually receives 
strong support at the community level, and 
which, in general, is proceeding very well. It 
is erroneous to say that we must initiate a 
crash program in order to beat some arbi- 
trary deadline associated with the advent of 
jet aircraft. I think generally it is correct to 
say that the cities which are scheduled to 
have jet service initially will be ready when 
the time comes. Extension to other cities 
will come in a gradual and orderly manner. 

If you think I am unduly optimistic about 
this, I would like to cite the recently ex- 
pressed opinion of James T. Pyle, CAA Ad- 
ministrator, a man who is very much con- 
cerned with this matter. Speaking to the 
jet age airport conference of the American 
Society of Engineers, Mr. Pyle listed some of 
the more pressing problems facing the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. He then said: 

“Because I feel that we have a reasonably 
good national system of airports and have 
been enjoying the benefits of a program of 
Federal aid for many years, I would place 
airports as the final problem of the jet age.” 

It is significant that he listed the CAA's 
primary problems as those of meeting the 
existing and long-range needs of air traffic 
control. I think all of us in the industry, or 
associated with it, are conscious of the need 
for improvement in this area. Many of you 
have commented on it editorially in recent 
months. I am confident of our ability to 
solve this airspace problem, just as we have 
solved other technical problems in the past, 
but it must be attacked promptly and vigor- 
ously on a national and international scale, 
The publications you direct can and un- 
doubtedly will do a good job on this. 

In discussing airport requirements, I real- 
ize that you gentlemen would like for me 
to get down to specifics You would like 
to take something back with you of a con- 
crete nature which could be applied to your 
own community. There are so many var- 
fables involved, however, that no such 
blanket approach is possible. Each airport 
must be studied individually and appro- 
priate action taken from the points of view 
of the aifline operator, the airport manage- 
ment, and the traveling public. 

A few general principles can be expressed, 
however, which.might be of value to you. 
Runway lengths are a subject of frequent 
concern because of the cost of acquiring addi- 
tional land, if, indeed, there is only available 
at all in many cities. It should be remem- 
bered in this connection that the most criti- 
cal factor where long ranges are involved is 
the takeoff requirement because the airplane 
is heavily loaded with fuel at this point. The 
amount of fuel carried is determined by the 
length of the flight. This in turn is gov- 
erned by the volume of traffic, which, in turn, 
depends upon population. 

Therefore, nonstop transcontinental and 
intercontinental flights originate at major 
terminals, most of which already have ade- 
quate runways. Intermediate point airports, 
where flights of shorter lengths originate, 
also are presently equipped to handle DC—8's 
with the lighter fuel requirement. 

In general, airports with 7,000- to 9,000- 
foot runways can expect to handle the DC-8 
adequately. The higher limit of this bracket 
will be needed only in cities where the long- 
est flights originate, These cities already 
have or soon will have runways of. this 
length, or greater. 

Extreme lengths, you may have heard 
mentioned, ranging up to 13,000 or 14,000 
feet are required only where there is a com> 
bination of maximum range, high airport 
elevation and high temperature. No cities 
in the United States combine high elevation 
with high temperature such as we find in 
places like Johannesburg or Mexico City. 
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One point to keep in mind about the big 
jet transports, both the DC-8 and the Boe- 
ing, 707 is that they will be used initially 
only over routes that generate a large vol- 
ume of traffic. The DC-8 for example, will 
carry anywhere from 118 to 179 persons de- 
pending on its seating arrangement. A high 
load factor will be sought to justify the 
large investment which each jet aircraft 
represents. This brings me to another 
phase of the airport situation. 

Economic opeartion of the big jets will 
require that ground time be kept to a min- 
imum. Therefore, there will be a definite 
need for improved aircraft servicing and 
passenger handling faciilties at our major 
airports if maximum utilization of the air- 
planes is to be achieved. Some of these re- 
quirements can be met by the airline op- 
erators themselves. In other cases changes 
in fixed installations probably will be nec- 
essary. Some reflnements can come later, 
after the jets are in operation. 

Studies conducted by the Douglas com- 
pany indicate that a complete turn-around 
of the DC-8 can be accomplished in 30 
minutes. This survey covered operational 
practices at several airports. It was fol- 
lowed by experimental tests in the airplane 
mockup constructed at our Santa Monica 
plant. The servicing operation has been 
expedited by the inclusion in our jet trans- 
port of 2 passenger doors, 2 buffet service 
doors, 4 cargo compartment doors and un- 
derwing pressure refueling. Fueling may be 
accomplished through 4 connections at the 
rate of 1,500 gallons per minute. 

To provide all this simultaneous servicing, 
however, would require 19 pieces of mobile 
equipment, our survey showed. This has 
been a problem even with current aircraft. 
The cost of the equipment and the space 
it occupies are steadily mounting. Damage 
as the result of collision with such equip- 
ment has reached the sum of $1 million an- 
nually in the case of one airline. Obviously, 
extreme caution will be a necessity. 

Some of this moblle equipment has been 
eliminated at new airports by such fixed 
installations as fueling hydrants, ground 
electrical power supply and air condition- 
ing. A further major reduction can be 
made by providing a water supply, sewage 
lines for servicing lavatories and an air 
source for pneumatic power to start the jet 
engines. 

Our studies show that new airport facil- 
ities could include one feature that I am 
sure passengers would welcome. The door 
at the forward end of the cabin in the new 
airplanes will make it possible to keep the 
passengers out of the weather if airport 
designers take advantage of this feature. A 
nose dock, which incidentally could be added 
to existing structures, will make it possible 
for passengers to walk directly into the ter- 
minal at door level, without passenger stairs. 
We believe unloading at the same level can 
be accomplished as quickly through 1 door 
as it can through 2 when stairs are required. 
Another welcome feature of such installa- 
tions wil be a conveyor which will carry 
luggage to the claim area before the pas- 
sengers arrive there. 

Taxiing in to the passenger ramp is sim- 
plified In the case of the DC-8 by having the 
aft wheels of the bogie landing gear castered- 
This means that in a 180° turn the wing tip 
will swing on a radius of about 90 feet 
This is only a little more than the 81-foot 
requirement for the DC-7C. 

Landing gear design also takes care of 
any possible problems associated with the 
weight of a fully loaded jet aitplane, which 
will be twice as great as that of the largest 
current transports. In the case of the DC-& 
there are four main whecls on each side 
and a dual nose wheel. The use of so many 
wheels has the effect of reducing runway 
bearing pressures per square inch to a level 
comparable to or lees than those of present 
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Aircraft. In other words, there need be no 
change in runway thickness requirements. 
At De range-weight values the 

y uires less runway strength 
than the DOC. : 

Some concern has been expressed that fet 
Aircraft will not be able to take their place 
in the holding and landing traffic control 
Pa . Such fears are unfounded because 
in this respect, also, environment factors 
have been taken into consideration in the 
men of the airplane. The fuel capacity 

Such that the jets can join the parade of 
other aircraft. Despite the high cruising 
Speeds of these airplanes, wing and flap de- 
um make it possible to reduce holding and 

nding speeds to conform to those of pres- 


Another feature of the jets is the use of 
Teverser installations. These will be 

92 on jet aircraft to reduce landing roll 
we have not included their effect in es- 

ng runway requirements. This pro- 
Vides an added margin of safety. For ex- 


„the DC-8 can be 
— in a 4,450-foot ground run at maxi- 
we weight of 190,500 pounds. This 

23 level and with zero wind conditions. 
i Y discussion of jet aircraft inevitably 


One is the high- 
the compressor, coming 
nose of the engine, which is heard 
taxiing operations. The other is 
of the exhaust, most noticeable dur- 
run. One nolse which hap- 
not associated with commercial jet 
the roar of the afterburner used 
jets. Iam convinced that most 
in the public mind over jet air- 
Se is related to these military air- 
- Few people in this country have heard 
of a commercial jet transport and 
t those concerned with the de- 
ent, has heard jet engines with sound- 
pa devices. 

jet aircraft go into operation, 

they very definitely will have sound sup- 
given hi This problem of noise is being 
the gh priority by Douglas and Boeing: 
and ts manufacturers, Pratt & Whitney 
turers 4.4 Ronde. and many other manufac- 

Y and Government research agencies. 

Can assure 
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All 


. Our test program, 
of others, have been advancing 
und Will be mn I am confident that the 
to the WDH reduced to a level acceptable 
0 tion C by the time the jets go into 
— I would like to say that the 
a ems associated with the oper- 
LOT. of jet aircraft, while not to be iud 
Of the ees and wil be surmounted. Many 
ears that have been expressed are 

to Point invalid assumptions, as I have tried 
being Out. The problems that do exist are 
Vigorously attacked by many com- 


iris The 
oug t our country and to all parts of 
on are important in themselves. But 


act is only a m 
end is y eans toward an end. 


those 80 us in the business of manufacturing 
the att can fervently hope that at long last 
Potential of the airplane as an 


agency of peace and progress, instead of war 
and destruction will be realized. 

The American press can play a deciding 
role in making this dream a reality. 


Seminoles Adopt a Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years the Seminole Indians of Florida 
have been at odds with the United 
States. Although relatively few in num- 
bers, approximately 825, they have been 
separated into four groups; those living 
on each of the three reservations, 
Brighton, Big Cypress, and Dania, and 
those living along the Tamiami Trail 
west of Miami. Not only have they had 
troubles with the Federal Government 
but among themselves as well. 

Within the past 3 years, however, posi- 
tive steps have been taken by the Indi- 
ans, the State of Florida, and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to iron out their differ- 
ences and to draft a constitution and or- 
ganize a business corporation. At an 
election held on August 22, 1957, both 
proposals were passed by overwhelming 
majorities, It is interesting to note that 
as expected, the Tamiami Trail group, 
which has appealed directly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for recognition 
and threatened to take their case to the 
United Nations, boycotted the election. 

I am pleased to report the outcome of 
the election and believe that the Semi- 
nole problem in Florida is on its way to 
solution. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following report on the Seminole 
election which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star for August 22, 1957: 

FLonma SEMINOLES VOTE THER OWN 
CONSTITUTION 

Dani, FLA. August 22.—Florida’s reserva- 
tion Seminoles have ordained and estab- 
lished a tribal constitution which will bring 
a new formality to their system of govern- 
ment. 

Complete with preamble and couched in 
legal terminology, the constitution was ap- 
proved, 223 to 5, yesterday. -Most of the 
ballots were cast by reservation dwellers. 
Eligible to vote were 448 Indians. 

The so-called Tamiami Trail Indians, the 
largest group of off-reservation Seminoles, 
boycotted the election. They recently won 
State approval for a constitution of their 
own. 

Only 22 ballots—17 of them absentee votes 
which are yet to be counted—were cast by 
Indians living off the reservations. All five 
of those which were tabulated favored the 
constitution. ^ 

A separate vote, with only reservation In- 
dians eligible to cast ballots, was held on the 
question of whether to set up a business cor- 
poration to represent the tribesmen. The 
plan was approved, 218 to 5. The corpora- 
tion will be known as the Seminols Tribe of 
Fiorida, Inc. 

Oldsters among the voters showed up at 
polling places garbed in the traditional Semi- 
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nole costume made of hundreds of tiny pieces 
of brightly colored material painstakingly 
stitched together. The younger Indians 
wore ordinary attire. 

‘The new constitution provides for election 
of an 8-member tribal council within 30 
days. Council elections will be held every 
2 years. Everyone who has reached 18 will 
be eligible to vote in future ballotings. 

Yesterday's election was limited to those 
21 and over. 


Protect the Files of the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
"Thursday, August 22, 1957 


‘Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert edi- 
torial comment from various papers all 
over the country endorsing legislation to 
protect the files of the FBI: 


[From the New York Daily News of August 
21, 1957] 


Maxx Ir a Must 


It is 6 weeks sínce the House Judiciary 
Committee O.K.'d the bill by Representative 
KENNETH B. Keatinc, Republican, of New 
York, to reverse the Earl Warren Supreme 
Court's decision opening Federal Bureau of 
Investigation files to defendants in subver- 
sive and other criminal cases. t 

Since then, Congress has done nothing 
about the bill Representative KEATING is 
shouting that the measure should be passed 
at this session—which 1s almost over. 

We'll second Keating's motion that the 
bill, or something much like it, be made a 
must. 

If Congress bypasses it, the Government 
will continue partially paralyzed in its fight 
against the criminal Communist conspiracy, 
and the FSI will find it more and more diffi- 
cult to get possible informants to tell what 
they know about traitors. 

You'd think the above-mentioned Boris 
Morros’ revelations concerning big Russian 
spy networks in this country would alone be 
enough to spur Congress to act. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of June 
: l 


PROTECTION WITHDRAWN 


While the Supreme Court's decision divorc- 
ing Du Pont and General Motors Monday 
gained the biggest headlines, the tribunal's 
ruling on the use of secret FBI reports may 
have a far more lasting—and more adverse— 
effect. The Court agreed, 7 to 1, that the 
defense may demand confidential FBI re- 
ports made by informers whom the Govern- 
ment uses as witnesses in criminal proceed- 
ings. 

It presented the opinion in ordering a new 
trial for a labor leader convicted of filing a 
false non-Communist affidavit. The notori- 
ous turnabout witness, Harvey Matusow, was 
one of the FBI informers against the defend- 
ant. 

The idea of informing is repugnant to a 
great many people who can see little reason 
for the Government affording protection to 
informers. However, informers are of great 
value to law enforcement, particularly in so 
delicate and complex a field as the battle 
against communism. The full revelation of 
the informer's methods in his secret reports, 
made public in criminal trials, would seri- 
ously weaken his value to the FBI. .It ap- 
pears inevitable that it also would make in- 
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forming too dangerous a practice to sustain, 
with the result that law enforcement officers 
would be deprived of a great deal of inside 
information previously available to them. 
Informers well might become reluctant wit- 
nesses, hence, hostile witnesses, instead of 
cooperators in Government prosecutions. 

It is well not to take the implicit threat of 
reprisals against informers too lightly. The 
Government's case against the perpetrators 
of the attack which blinded Victor Riesel 
collapsed because prosecution witnesses re- 
fused to present their testimony, presum- 
ably through fear of the consequences to 
themselves, 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of June 5, 1957] 
OPENING THE FBI FILES 

Justice Clark says that the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Jencks case means 
that “those intelligence agencies of our Gov- 
ernment engaged in law enforcement may as 
well close up shop for the Court has opened 
their files to the criminal and thus afforded 
him a Roman holiday for rummaging 
through confidential information as well as 
vital national secrets.” 

This, perhaps, is an extreme view. It 
seems clear, however, that the Court has 
gone much further than it needed to go if 
its purpose was merely to insure justice for 
criminal defendants. 

Jencks, an official of a left-wing union, 
was convicted of perjury in filing an affidavit 
that he was not a Communist. At the trial, 
the prosecution relied largely on the testi- 

- mony of two FBI undercover agents, one of 
whom has since been discredited. These 
agents had submitted reports to the FBI, and 
the lawyers for Jencks asked the trial judge 
to examine the statements to determine 
whether there was any material conflict be- 
tween them and the testimony given by the 
agents at the trial. The judge refused on 
the ground that there had been no showing 
of inconsistency. 

The Supreme Court might have ruled 
that the trial judge should have examined 
the reports and, if material inconsistencies 
were found, permitted the defendant to use 
them in attempting to impeach the testi- 
mony of the agents. This would have pro- 
tected the FBI files from indiscriminate dis- 
closure and, at the same time, would have 
adequately safeguarded the right of the de- 
fendant to a fair trial, assuming that our 
trial judges are to be trusted. 

But the Court went much further. Ap- 
parently reversing one of its own 1942 rul- 
ings, it held that the trial judge should have 
permitted the defendant to examine the doc- 
uments in the FBI file and that then, and 
only then, could the judge determine 
whether any material in the documents 
could be used by the defense. In other 
words, this ruling opens the files to a crim- 
inal, or a Communist, even though there 
may be nothing in them that he can use 
in his own defense. We do not know what 
constructive purpose this serves. It could 
compromise the FBI files without serving the 
ends of justice In any way. Why not let the 
judge examine the documents in the first 
instance, and decide whether there is any- 
thing in them which the defense should be 
permitted to use? He will have to decide 
this in the end, anyway. 

The best that can be said for this decision 
is that it 1s ambiguous. There is language 
in it which indicates that the ruling should 
be narrowly applied. And there is other 
language which indicates that it should be 
broadly applied. Its meaning needs to be 
clarified, and Congress should clarify it if 
the Court will not, 
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[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette of 
June 10, 1957] 
PaorEcriNG THE FBI FILES 


In protecting the rights of the individual, 
perhaps its highest function, the United 
States Supreme Court has at times seemed 
to be leaning over backward, It unques- 
tionably did so in ordering a retrial of Clin- 
ton E. Jencks, à former official of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, an outfit long ago expelled by or- 
ganized labor as Communist-dominated. In 
fact, it toppled over and, in falling, may 
have done serious damage to the FBI, an 
organization that rightly stands at the very 
peak in popular esteem. 

What the Court did was to strike down 
the long-established principle that the FBI 
files must always be held confidential and 
inviolate. It ruled that FBI secret docu- 
ments related to the actual testimony of 
Government witnesses in the Jencks case 
should have been opened up for inspection 
by the defense. The prisoner’s rights, the 
Justices affirmed, were infringed by the in- 
ability of his counsel to compare the Gov- 
ernment's evidence with the witnesses’ con- 
fidential reports to the FBI. 

Under the time-honored practice tossed 
out by the Court, it was up to the trial 
judge to determine whether the public in- 
terest would be better served by letting a 
crime go unpunished than by the disclosure 
of state secrets and other confidential in- 
formation in the Government files. Yet the 
whole structure of the FBI and its strength 
and stature in the eyes of the general pub- 
lic depended on its completely confidential 
character, and until the Court handed down 
its decision that view, so stoutly defended 
by J. Edgar Hoover, seemed to have ac- 
quired the status of an unwritten law. Now, 
unless Congress changes the Court’s stand, 
as it has the constitutional power to do, the 
Government will have to permit defense 
inspection of its files, or “let the case go 
hang.” 

Supreme Court Justice Clark who, as a 
former United States Attorney General, un- 
derstands the scrupulous care the FBI takes 
never to infringe the civil rights of any citi- 
zen, felt so strongly about this point that in 
his vigorously worded dissenting opinion he 
declared our “law-enforcement agencies may 
as well close up shop, for the Court's de- 
cision has opened their files to criminals 
and thus afforded them a Roman holiday 
for rummaging through confidential infor- 
mation as well as vital national secrets." 

Instead of closing up shop, however, the 
FBI and its congressional supporters lost no 
time in beginning a study “to see just how 
big a hole the Court had poked in the wall 
guarding the FBI files.” Like them, we do 
not see where the public interest can pos- 
sibly be served by hamstringing the FBI, 
Their purpose is to draft proposed amend- 
ments which would reverse the Court's opin- 
ion and restore the traditional safeguards 
around the investigators’ confidential re- 
ports. Clearly Congress in this matter faces 
a major repair job, one that will close, per- 
manently, that breach in the FBI's protec- 
tive barrier. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of June 11, 1957] 
Prorect FBI FILES 
The time is short, the issue vital, and 
therefore, it seems to us, Congress should 
move quickly to find out just how the United 
States Supreme Court's decision in the 
Jencks case must be applied, or overruled 
by a new law. 
This is the case in which the High Court 
appears to have ruled that under certain 
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circumstances the Government's confiden- 
tial FBI files shall be opened to persons 
charged with crime and to the public 'gen- 
erally. The alternative apparently is for the 
Government to drop its prosecutions. 

Protection of the confidential files of Gov- 
ernment intelligence agencies is, in our 
view, basic. 

Reports of confusion among Federal dis- 
trict attorneys about the effect of the deci- 
sion are numerous, 

Associate Justice Tom Clark of the Su- 
preme Court said that the intelligence agen- 
cies of the Government might as well “close 
up shop" if the Court's decision stands. He 
said it would permit criminals to rummage 
through confidential information “as well as 
vital national secrets.” 

The trial judge in the case, Ewing Thoma- 
son of El Paso, has said the ruling is the 
“greatest comfort to guilty defendants in 
many a-year. * * * Iam in agreement with 
Justice Tom Clark.” 

The Justice Department is making a major 
study of the effects of the decision. But 
Congress should start its own inquiry with 
immediate hearings. 

Congress should not await the Justice De- 
partment's findings. 

Congress makes the laws. 

In this case, it seems to us, it better make 
a law quick, or find convincing evidence 
that the Supreme Court's ruling is not as 
dangerous as Justice Clark says it is. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch of 
August 16, 1957] 
HANDICAP FOR THE FBI 


The Supreme Court's ruling on the right 
of a defendant in Federal cases to see cer- 
tain confidential Government files had 
aroused a great deal of concern among United 
States prosecutors, FBI men, and others even 
before the arrest of Rudolf Abel, charged 
with directing Sovlet espionage activities 
in this country. This development has made 
the Jencks case ruling an issue of even more 
pressing importance, with some observers 
openly speculating that the FBI may drop its 
spy charges against Abel if there is a risk 
of exposing its secret files. 

Admittedly, there is still a great deal of 
confusion over how far the principle laid 
down in the case of Clinton E. Jencks (New 
Mexico labor leader charged with filing & 
false non-Communist affidavit) can be ex- 
tended. In that instance, the high court 
specifically ruled that the FBI had to produce 
reports that formed the basis of Government 
witnesses' testimony. 

The FBI, which has long considered it 
vital to keep such reports entirely secret, 
would, therefore, be required (according to 
some interpretations) to permit a good deal 
of indiscriminate exposure of sources and 
methods of operations. According to others, 
the opening of files would extend only to 
matters directly involving the right of tbe 
accused to defend himself. In either case, it 
seems likely that, rather than impair its op- 
erations, the FBI would be tempted to with- 
hold prosecution or go to court under a 
handicap. And, of course, one of the great 
dangers is that defendants will exploit this 
reluctance by demanding files the FBI doesn't 
wish to release, 

In the case of a man such as Colonel Abel 
of the Soviet intelligence service, it would 
be tragic indeed if he should be able to 
reduce the future effectiveness of the FBI 
or should escape punishment merely because 
of the possibility that he may demand criti- 
cal secret reports. 

This danger has led House Republican 
Leader Martin to demand that Congress do 
something to soften the impact of the Court 
ruling, before the lawmakers adjourn. One 
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of the most promising of the proposals for 
meeting the new problem is a bill to give 
Judges the right to screen the raw files de- 
manded by a defendant, thus preventing the 
disclosure of confidential information and 
FBI techniques, Certainly there is now a 
Great deal of urgency n providing this or 
5ome similar shield for the agency charged 
venio Protecting the country against sub- 


The Santa Monica Sheltered Workshop 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


bM JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
€ most difficult things in the world to 
whip is personal discouragement. The 
Conflict is compounded when one suffers 
* physical handicap which militates 
east regular employment and takes 
rom one the self-respect which flows 
Tom independence. It is a simple mat- 
T for one so afflicted to give up the 
Struggle and become a willing victim of 
if at appears to be the inevitability of 
*'s unthinking forces. In such cases, 
h e name of the depressed and unhappy 
uman shows up on the rolls of those 
Teceiving public assistance in one form 
9r another. All incentive is lost, as is all 
well € to seek and achieve the sense of 
t -being attaching to honest reward 
or honest labor, 
age Monica is a booming California 
During the past decade, it has 
Pipe ed in the phenomenal growth which 
Calif & new permanent resident for 
with jo every 55 seconds. Together 
its noe of growth, industrial 
, employment, and gener 
well-being, there were, and are, many 
People who for one reason or an- 
Det found themselves unable to keep 
int o required by modern technology 
d the demands of business and in- 
those . ese were the handicapped— 
one or n Wheelchairs, in braces, missing 
5 205 more members, the blind, the halt. 
Was One thing they shared in common 
Th the desire to be self-supporting. 
to €y wanted an opportunity to learn and 
Put their sound intelligences to con- 
to w ve purposes. They desired deeply 
es Ork and to have the quality of their 
Mostly hip known and appreciated. 
ing th. they had no skills, but in depriv- 
a nunt citizens of sight, or hearing, or 
ble lay nature had followed the immuta- 
W ^ compensation. For everything 
bee m each, something new had 
ness added. The blind developed a deft- 
The Of fingers and a keener hearing. 
ter then of the deaf were as good, or bet- 
de n average. Twisted fingers could 
ang ade to perform a useful function, 
Derre Deelchairs proved no obstacle to 
broust workmanship when the occupant 
hand t determination to the job at 


bonad, out of a welter of disability was 
shop the Santa Monica Sheltered Work- 
heartache, Pite of doubts, hardships, 
men ches, and financial droughts, a few 
and women of vision and determina- 
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tion embarked upon what has become a 
model operation in vocational rehabili- 
tation. What started as a hesitant ven- 
ture in 1951, has turned out to be, in 
1957, a success in every way. Nor, has 
the success been limited to those who 
initiated the sheltered workshop, nor to 
those who have found a new life because 
of its activities. 

The handicapped who comprise the 
working force of the workshop have 
demonstrated that physical drawbacks 
can be overcome. Those who ventured 
timidly through the office door of the 
original shack, stayed to gain not only 
knowledge, but comradeship, confidence, 
and a new spirit. They defeated not 
only their own problem, but became, in 
turn, part of the answer to those who 


have followed them. The pay check be-- 


came a reality to many who could pre- 
viously have hoped for nothing but a 
meager subsistence check, labeled '"De- 
partment of Charities, County of Los 
Angeles.“ 

Out of day-to-day association with 
others equally handicapped, came a new 
sense of belonging, a new spirit, a new 


challenge, and for many, a new life. pa 


The contractors and subcontractors 
who utilize the skills of the Sheltered 
Workshop have saved on capital invest- 
ments. Wrapping, mailing, shipping, 
addressing, and assembly of complex 
electronic devices in the shop have saved 
valuable plant floor space for more ur- 
gent needs. Taxes, labor turnover, 
supervision, have all benefited by the 
presence in the community of a work 
force willing and able to tackle any job, 
no matter how big or small, on an in- 
stant’s notice. To this time, the Shel- 
tered Workshop has performed work for 
a long list of industrial and business or- 
ganizations, including Acme Press; Air- 
craft Valve Manufacturing Co.; Air 
‘Transport Manufacturing Co.; Albin 
Enterprises; American Sample Co.;: 
Athearn, I. R. Co.; Bay Cities Engineer- 
ing Co.; Betwill Co.; Boulevard Camera 
Shop; Braunson Electronics, Inc.; Bur- 
ton, John Originals, Inc.; Carruthers & 
Fernandez, Inc.; Celco Corp.; Consoli- 
dated Precision Products; Dixon Ceram- 
ics; Douglas Aircraft Co.; Ed's Micro 
Service; Evans Supply Co.; Fisher, John 
Lumber Co.; Forrest Stationers; Frantz 
Industries; Ferro Cast Corp.: Heinley 
Mastercraft Products; Henshey Co.;: 
Highland Engineering-Co.; H M Chem- 
ical Co., Ltd.; Jellins Co.; J. W. Robin- 
son Co.; Kaye & Miller Machine Co.; 
Lear, Inc.; Magna Books, Inc.; Masters 
Printing & Stationery Co.; Michael's Car 
Washer; Midway Stamping & Die Works; 
Mission Packing Co.; Monarch Die Cast- 
ing Corp; M R M Enamelers; North 
American Aviation, Inc.; North Ameri- 
can Piston Co.; Pacific Business Forms; 
Pastorius, F. R. & Co.; Pacific Jewelry 
Manufacturing; Propulsion Research 
Corp.: R & E Engineering Co.: Reynolds 
Industries; Riker Laboratories, Inc.; 
Sanford Aircraft, Inc.; Santa Monica 
Products Co.; Santasox; Scott & Scott; 
Seeco Tool Co. Inc.; Semco Research, 
Inc.: Seward & Flood Printing Co.;: 
Shamban Co.; Standard Paper Box 
Corp.; Statham Laboratories; Summers 
Gyroscope Co.; Swissomatic Products; 
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Tapoo Hawes Originals; Transco Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; United Products Manufactur- 
ing Co.; United States Plywood Corp.; 
Universal Tool Co.; Wefco Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Weaning Cup Corp.; and Wolfe, 
Franklin C. Co., Inc. 

Santa Monica and southern California 
are justly proud of the Sheltered Work- 
shop. It has become much more than 
an adventure in sociology and rehabili- 
tation. It has become a demonstrated 
and living fact that where there is vi- 
sion, understanding, and cooperation 
lives of the physically handicapped can 
be turned into lives of useful produc- 
tivity, marked by self respect and in- 
genuity. Much of the credit for the 
success of the workshop must go to Mr. 
J. E. Anthony, the general manager, 
whose determination, initiative, and 
faith made a transient dream into a liv- 
ing reality. His dedication has changed 
the course of lives, previously marked by 
frustration and desolation. 'Today, the 
witnesses to his personal enthusiasm are 
those whose deft hands spin a portion of 
the gigantic web of American industry. 
Joe Anthony combined idealism with 
practical reality, and out of this cloth 
was cut the pattern for the Sheltered 
Workshop. Standing behind Mr. An- 
thony have been many of the farsighted 
citizens of the community who have 
brought to the undertaking technological 
knowledge, sound business management, 
and public relations and advertising 
skills. The Sheltered Workshop repre- 
sents a classic refutation of human hope- 
lessness, and it constitutes a challenge 
to all who would achieve an independence 
of mind and body. It is a program which 
could and should be expanded through- 
out the Nation to the end that many 
hundreds of thousands of handicapped 
citizens might achieve the measure of 
economic independence so necessary to 
the enjoyment of the blessings of citizen- 
ship in a free land. 

It is a privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be 
able to pay tribute to the Santa Monica 
Bay Sheltered Workshop for the great job 
being done, and to pay a personal word 
of tribute to the handicapped who con- 
stitute the work force. I have visited 
the workshop, and look forward to doing 
so again within the very near future. I 
share the pride of the people I represent 
in this unique and worthwhile under- 
taking. 


Battleship “Arizona” Memorial 
SPEECH 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, every morn- 
ing the American flag is raised over à 
rusting bit of metal in Pearl Harbor— 
the only visible remains of the U. S. S. 
Arizona, the famed battleship named for 
my State, sunk in the surprise attack 
which plunged our country into World 
War II. 

The story of the Navy's daily tribute 
ta the battleship and its brave crew which 
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died that day nearly 16 years ago is well 
known, To the Navy, the Arizona re- 
mains a commissioned ship of the fleet, 
with most of its crew—1,102 officers and 
men—still aboard. 

Now the House has acted to authorize 
construction of a more permanent me- 
morial to honor these men and the others 
who died in the Pacific war by passage 
of H. R. 5809, introduced by the Delegate 
from Hawaii [Mr. Burns]. I believe he 
is to be commended for his efforts on 
this matter, and I was pleased to join 
him as a cosponsor. 

Among the approximately 1,200 who 
perished aboard the Arizona were 7 from 
my own State. They were George Allan 
Bertie, Jr., and George Sanford Hollo- 
well, of Phoenix; Louis Edward Cre- 
meens, of Yuma; James William Hor- 
rocks, of Nogales; James Joseph Mur- 
phy, of Bisbee; Harvey Leroy Skeen, of 
Miami; and James Randolph Van Horn, 
of Tucson. 

The words of Admiral Radford, spoken 
when the daily flag-raising ceremony 
was instituted, apply equally well, I 
PEDES to efforts to establish this memo- 
rial: 

Iam sure the Arizona’s crew will know and 
appreciate what we are doing. May God 
make His face shine upon them and grant 
them peace, < 


Opening FBI Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert addi- 
tional editorial comment pointing up the 
need for legislation to soften the effects 
of the Jencks decision; 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of June 5, 1957] 
OPENING FBI Furs 


In its defense of individual rights the 
Supreme Court has denied to the FBI the 
Privilege of keeping secret all its reports 
from undercover agents. The Court does not 
compel the Government to open its files 
to inspection. But when these reports are 
made the basis of prosecution in court the 
defendant has a right to have a look at them. 

In the case of Jencks, a labor leader was 
charged with falsely swearing he was not a 
Communist. He had to take a non-Commu- 
nist oath under the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Two undercover agents of the 
FBI, Ford and Matusow, gave information 
that they knew Jencks was a Communist 
at the time he swore he was not. 

The majority of the Supreme Court may 
have been influenced by the later confession 
of Matusow that he lied in a number of his 
undercover reports. At any rate, the Su- 
preme Court decided that the defense had 
a- right to check on the statements made by 
the agents or with the known facts. 


The dissent of Justice Clark and the sep- 
arate opinions of Justices Burton and Harlan 
show how difficult it 1s to draw a line which 
shall give protection to the defendant and 
not cripple the Government. The United 
States must defend itself against a Red con- 
Bpiracy while preserving the tradition of 
justice to the individual. 
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Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of June 7, 1957] 
BLOW TO ENFORCEMENT 


Law enforcers are gravely concerned over 
the United States Supreme Court's decision 
in the Jencks case which under certain cir- 
cumstances opens FBI files in subversion and 
other criminal cases. 

Congressmen and Government officials see 
the decision as resulting in a complete 
breakdown of our entire internal security. 
Legislation to prevent such FBI disclosures 
has been introduced. 

Narcotics Commissioner Anslinger sadly 
declares the Supreme Court has struck a 
fatal body blow against the prosecution of 
dope peddlers. He said the sensational rul- 
ing will automatically dry up 85 percent of 
his sources in narcotics cases. 

It's the tipster who gives the FBI much 
of its information in criminal and subver- 
sive cases, If the names of tipsters are to 
be made public the source of underground 
information will evaporate. 

One official in the United States Justice 
Department said the decision would make a 
complete shambles of law enforcement in 
America. 

If the High Court's ruling is as far reach- 
ing as all these officials claim, any remedial 
legislation should be rushed with all speed. 


[From the 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
June 12, 1957] 


Court RULING SNARLS JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Refusal by United States district attorney, 
James Dorsey, of Atlanta, to open his files to 
defense attorneys in two criminal cases this 
week brings home the effect of the recent 
United States Supreme Court ruling that 
the Federal Government must make such 
files available to defendants. 

In both instances, cases against the de- 
fendants had to be dismissed. 

Mr. Dorsey’s reasons, of course, are under- 
standable. His files on the cases were as- 
sembied from confidential sources and to 
reveal those sources as well as the informa- 
tion to anybody would be a vlolation of con- 
fidences, Making such files available would 
destroy the investigative machinery of the 
FBI and the Federal court system. 

we cannot pass judgment upon the legal 
thinking through which the Supreme Court 
arrived at its decision, But it is quite ob- 
vious that its effect will be to snarl the 
course of Justice—unless other measures are 
taken—for a long time to come. 

In his dissenting opinion to the ruling, 
Justice Clark warned that it opened FBI 
files “to the criminal and thus afforded him 
@ Roman holiday for rummaging through 
confidential information as well as vital na- 
tional secrets. It opens up a veritable Pan- 
dora's box of troubles." 

FBI Director Hoover consistently has op- 
posed opening his agency's "raw files.” He 
expressed it as follows to a Senate subcom- 
mittee in 1950: 

“FBI reports set forth all detalls secured 
from a witness. If these were disclosed, 
they could become subject to misrepresenta- 
tion, they could be quoted out of context, or 
they could be used to thwart truth, distort 
half-truths, and misrepresent facts. 

“The raw material, the allegations, the 
details of associations and compilation of 
information in FBI files must be considered 
as a whole. They are of value to an inves- 
tigator in the discharge of his duty. 

“These files were never intended to be used 
in any other manner and the public interest 
would not be served by the disclosure of 
their contents.” 

If the Court ruling stands, it is dificult 
to see how it will be possible to maintain 
internal security, combat enemy agents, or 
control interstate criminals and mobs. 

District Attorney Dorsey’s action may help 
precipitate moves to clear up this situation. 
Otherwise, Federal court procedures are 
headed for chaos. 
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[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of June 15, 1957] 


REDS IN THE FILES 


Comes now the Communist Party, using 
the United States Supreme Court's decision 
in the Jencks case as the basis for a demand 
that it be permitted to rummage through 
FBI files. 

That is exactly what Associate Justice Tom 
Clark warned against in his forthright dis- 
sent to the Court's majority opinion. He 
sald that, if the ruling stands, Government 
intelligence agencies might as well close up 
shop. 

The district Judge who originally tried the 
case said the decision is the “greatest com- 
fort to guilty defendants in many a year," 

So, we repeat: “2 

The Justice Department should move Im- 
mediately to find a way out of this dilemma. 

Congress should start immediately its own 
inquiry into the effect of the decision which 
apparently will force the Government to 
open up its secret files or drop prosecutions. 

Congress—with Justice Department help, 
we hope—should make a law, and quick, to 
protect FBI files from the Reds. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 12, 1957] 
THE Morat or THE ABEL CASE 

The case of Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel 
points a moral for Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

This may well be one of the most import- 
ant trials for alleged espionage that has ever 
come before an American court. Colonel 
Abel is charged with being a high officer in 
the Soviet secret police. If the charges are 
sustained, he would constitute a direct link 
between the Kremlin and spying within the 
United States. 

But he comes before the bar at a time 
when the law concerning the relations be- 
tween the investigative methods and ma- 
terial of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the presentation of Government cases in 
which the FBI is in any way involved is in a 
state of great confusion. The suggestion has 
even been made that the case might have to 
be dropped, In preference to the disclosure 
of the means whereby Colonel Abel was 
tracked down and such additional informa- 
mation as the court might call upon the 
FBI to disclose. 

Matters may never come to this pass in 
this particular case. But'they have done so 
in other Government prosecutions. At least 
six have been abandoned by the Justice De- 
partment since the Supreme Court ruling on 
the Jencks case on June 3; others have been 
dismissed by the courts because of the Gov- 
ernment's reluctance to produce FBI reports 
and one FBI agcpt has been fined $1,000 
for taking the same attitude. 

It is fair to say that no one can predict 
with any accuracy precisely how a trial Judge 
wil interpret the majority opinion in the 
Jencks case. Some have continued to fol- 
low the old practice of studying the files 
in secret and allowing those distinctly rele- 
vant to the defense to be produced in court. 
Others have taken Justice Brennan's words, 
in the majority opinion, very literally: "The 
burden is the Government's, not to be shifted 
to the trial judge, to decide whether the 
publie prejudice of allowing the crime to 
go unpunished is greater than that attend- 
ant upon the possible disclosure of state 
secrets and other confidential information in 
the Government's lon." 

A broad interpretation of this phrase could 
lead, as Justice Clark predicted in his dis- 
sent, to "a Roman holiday for rummaging 
through confidential information as well as 
vital national secrets." 

In matters like the Abel case, concerning 
top-level espionage, such rummaging could 
be disastrous. * 

The Supreme Court states what the law 
is. Congress writes the law, and can only be 
overruled when in conflict with the Constitu* 
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tion. Congress, therefore, has the power and 
the obligation to clarify the law under which 
FBI and the courts operate. Measures to 
do so have been drawn up and approved by 
the Judiciary Committees of both House and 
Senate. 
Representative Ceum, Democrat and 
an of the House committee, requested 
Rules Committee, nearly a month ago, 
g the bill to the floor, Now, however, 
his the whole question at crisis point, he 
5 Said; “I'm not withdrawing that request, 
d t I'm not pushing it. I think it's well to 
elay in this matter, let the rust settle on 
preme Court decisions." 
colle tely, à number of hís Republican 
d agues do not propose to let the settling 
Fina befog the Abel case. They are pressing 
re Urgent action; Representative KEATING, 
en author of the House bill to allow judges 
rule on the admissibility of FBI files, has 
sald: "I can think of no legislation in Con- 
gress where the need is more urgent." Mi- 
nority Leader Josep MARTIN said: "The 
‘ocratic leadership determines what leg- 
onl we shall consider. They and they 
Y, will be held responsible if this vital 
tion is not passed.” 


[Prom the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 
August 17, 1957] 
Prorecrinc FBI RECORDS 


lt is now believed that Congress will ad- 
to bad LONE doing anything about the bill 
Mario access to FBI private files. James 
wW, AP's news analyst, voices the 
tent that the small amount of opposi- 
set to the bill will be enough to squelch 
This in the present session. 
would be a near-tragic thing. It 
either mean dozens of live“ cases must 
Tent be dropped by the Justice Depart- 
Tour. Or that lawyers for suspect Com- 
Unists and all others involved in prosecu- 
on the basis of FBI evidence, can pour 
Th FBI secret files. 
this Supreme Court paved the way for 
1 Witernative choice through its now 
Tuled Jencks case ruling. Since the court 
that a defendant must, under all 
ces, know the evidence of his 
atleast the Government has had to drop 
20 half a dozen cases, rather than give 
cess to FBI files. 
tion of the Russian spy, Col. Ru- 
Wolf Abel. Might hinge on whether Congress 
MERE on a new bill. 
ed. the case involving John Franks, 
ably d New Britain athlete, could conceiv- 
epend on what Congress does concern- 
this bill. 


As difficult as it will be for Congress, with 
Bib ent in sight, every effort should be 


seal up this immense loophole in 
Our judicial PAn iin Pis 


, [Prom tne Fall River (Mass.) Herald News 
of August 17, 1957] 
ONGRESS DEMONSTRATES CONFIDENCE IN FBI 
Crier HOOVER 


The presti 
a ge of J. Edgar Hoover ls being 
rege strated in drámatic fashion as Con- 
Journme, the verge of its rush towurd ad- 
"Protect a pauses to ram through a bill to 
Vestigati flies of the Federal Bureau of In- 
and other from exposure to Communists 
Th er groups. 
the men oady bright prospect for passage of 
ae was enhanced considerably by 
Prefer par that the Government might 
Tvanovien ao? its case against Col. Rudolf 
than alo Abel, alleged Soviet spy, rather 
Speedy x the defense to see relevant files. 
low Ouse passage was expected to fol- 
: E approval. 
lem of safeguarding FBI files has 
one gecnted by the Supreme Court seven- 
Court ne in the Jencks case. The 
Union Sean June 3, that Jencks, a labor 
ial convicted of faisely signing an 
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affidavit that he was not a member of the 
Communist Party in 1950, was entitled to 
an order directing the Government to pro- 
duce for inspection all reports touching on 
events and activities to which two paid Gov- 
ernment witnesses had testified. 

Because of the ruling, the Justice Depart- 
ment has said it has been forced to drop 
certain cases, In his annual report on July 
28, Hoover said: “The very basis of our suc- 
cess is the FBI's assurance to this country's 
citizens that the information they give will 
be maintained in the strictest confidence in 
our files.” 

An administration bill to safeguard the 
FBI files was reported unanimously by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on July 1. The 
House Judiciary Committee reported a 
stronger bill on July 5. The revised meas- 
ure, as it neared Senate passage, required 
that disclosure of releyant files be made 
only “after a witness called by the United 
States has testified on direct examination.” 

Minority Leader JosePH W. MARTIN, JR., has 
predicted easy passage of the bill because of 
"strong bipartisan support of the FBI." 

This is good news. 


Governor Muioz-Marín, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
last week several members of the House 
took occasion to mention the name of 
Gov. Mufioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico. 
In several of the comments it was sug- 
gested that Governor Munoz might be 
playing fast and loose with Communist 
agents and revolutionary provocateurs in 
his official capacity. These comments 
appear to me to be most ortunate 
and not at all in keeping with/the actual 
record of achievement in Puerto Rico 
which must be credited, in large part, to 
Governor Mufioz. 

Perhaps no Latin leader in the West- 
ern Hemisphere has demonstrated a 
greater understanding of the value of 
free enterprise and personal initiative 
than has the Governor of Puerto Rico. 
In an effort to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the island's people, he has em- 
barked upon a program marked with 
vision and determination. Incentives 
have been offered to investors, taxes 
have been waived or greatly reduced for 
foreign capital, and because of these 
things, new industries and businesses 
have sought out Puerto Rico as the site 
for new manufacturing and processing 
facilities. 

Communism wants no part of the 
American system of free initiative, and 
no Communist could ever approve what 
Governor Mufioz is doing. Puerto Rico 
is literally the "show case for freedom 
of action" in the Caribbean area, and 
upon its progress the eyes of all Latin 
America are centered. What happens 
in Puerto Rico is not only of importance 
to its own residents, but to millions of 
United States citizens here on the main- 
land. Our own stake in the success of 
Governor Muñoz’ program is no small 
one. If it succeeds it will demonstrate to 
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reluctant Latin Republics that foreign 
inyestment is a good thing for all 
concerned. If it fails, it will only rein- 
force the nationalist premises that cap- 
ital investment is a bad thing—per se. 

Governor Munoz is a political liberal— 
I am a political conservative. But he 
and I have a joint stake and a common 
birthright in human freedom. The gen- 
tleman from California is engaged in a 
day-to-day and face-to-face struggle 
with the forces of communism as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The Governor of 
Puerto Rico is also waging the same 
fight on a different front, and with dif- 
ferent techniques and tactics. His task 
is not an easy one, and it is made even 
more complex when charges of a loose 
nature are made on the floor of the 
Congress of the United States. 

I have met with the Governor of 
Puerto Rico on many occasions, both at 
Forteleza and here in the United States. 
We have discussed programs and proj- 
ects of mutual interest and concern. In 
company with the Governor I have 
visited housing projects, new factories, 
and have seen him among the people 
he governs discussing their problems 
with them in their homes and in their 
fields. I have disagreed frankly and, on 
occasion, vehemently, in friendly debate> 
but I can report that in no instance did 
I discern in Governor Muñoz any pre- 
dilection to any form of government 


' save that which encompasses and pro- 


tects the people he has the honor to 
govern. 'To infer that this honorable 


,and able administrator would betray the 


sacred trust that is his, or knowinr 
confer with the enemies of the Ur- 
States, is to level a charge that cant 
be borne out on the record, 3 

I have never discussed the political 
makeup of other Latin Republics with 
Governor Muñoz, and I have no way of 
knowing in what quarter lie his sym- 
pathies in the present loud controversy 
over certain governments and person- 
alities in the Western Hemisphere. But 
I will say that his administration of the 
high office he holds has been marked 
by judicial conduct and fair play. 

If foreign policy amateurs will permit 
the conduct of foreign policy to be con- 
ducted in what appears to be the best 
interests of the United States and by 
men trained to the job we may expect 
to see continued improvement in po- 
litical, economic, and social affairs 
throughout our hemisphere. By the 
same token, no good service is being 
rendered by those who sow the seeds of 
violence, misunderstanding, and bitter- 
ness. 


Judy Letson of Bessemer, Ala., Named 
“Miss National Junior Achiever” -~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 ` 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
practicing the motto, Learning by Do- 
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ing, high-school youngsters today are re- 
ceiving practical business training 
through the nationwide junior achieve- 
ment program. This worthwhile organ- 
ization has as its objective to engender 
the characteristic American freedom, in- 
centive and opportunity which private 
enterprise and private ownership offers. 

It is with a great deal of pride and 
pleasure that I take this occasion to 
salute the outstanding young lady who 
has just been chosen Miss National 
Junior Achiever. She is Miss Judy Let- 
son, a vivacious and energetic young citi- 
zen of my district. I am very happy to 
join with her townspeople in Bessemer 
and throughout Jefferson County, Ala., in 
paying tribute to Miss Letson on receiv- 
ing this national honor. 

She was winner of the county contest 
and in March she was chosen as Miss 
SOJAC at the southern junior achievers 
conference in New Orleans, La. Miss 
Letson is a member of the E-Pip-Su Co., 
a junior achievement project sponsored 
by the United States Pipe and Foundry 
Co. at Bessemer, Ala. Junior achieve- 
ment work has already paid off for her, 
as it will some day for all its deserving 
participants. = 

Miss Letson has eagerly learned the 
fundamentals of business although she 
does not plan to be a businesswoman. 
-She hopes to become an actress and with 
her brunette beauty she is bound to go 
far toward achieving her goal ‘Last De- 
cember she was queen merry Christmas 
at the annual Bessemer Christmas car- 
nival and she will be head majorette this 
fall at Bessemer High School, where she 
is in her senior year. She is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Leston of Bes- 
semer. Her father is superintendent of 
Bessemer schools. Her parents, I am 
sure, must be extremely proud of her, as 


all of us are. 
ee — 


Federal Grants to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wonder how many folks realize that 
Federal grants to States and Federal-aid 
payments to individuals total $56,237,000 
in Nebraska and more than $5 billion for 
the Nation as a whole? Those amounts 
are for the fiscal year 1956. 

I want to sound this warning: Federal 
grants-in-aid may be threatening the 
strength of the States. 

Here is a statement from a prominent 
educator: 

If present trends in Federal-State relations 
continue for another quarter century, the 
States may be left hollow shells, operating 
primarily as the field districts of Federal de- 
partments and dependent upon the Federal 
Treasury for their support. 


Then consider this statement by Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND, of California: 

I have never seen the Federal Government 
contribute money without wanting to exer- 
cise control, 


/ 
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I wonder if you realize that since 1947 
Federal aid to States has reached the 
amazing total of $35 billion. 

Nebraska has received Federal funds 
in 65 of the 95 programs available to 
States and Territories, Last year many 
more new welfare programs were sug- 
gested by the President but got nowhere 
in Congress. They will be suggested 
again and again. Some of them may be 
adopted. 

I believe it is time that we sat down 
and took stock. Where are we traveling? 

I warn you we are on a course that 
leads to the main track of socialism and 
we had better do something about it. 

I believe that most of you are ac- 
quainted with my philosophy. It is my 
firm conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not do for the people what 
the people can do for themselves. Ifur- 
ther believe that when there is a worthy 
and needed cause, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should step in and provide the 
funds. 

In this group I would place irrigation 
and reclamation districts, power proj- 
ects, flood control and other worthy 
units. Private money is usually not 
available to construct such projects and 
the Federal Government, in effect, loans 
the money. The Treasury gets that 
money back. That is not an expense. 
It is an investment in America. 

Grants-in-aid projects are something 
else. They are direct grants from the 
Federal Treasury. They have no rela- 
tion to reclamation and similar projects 
which are in an entirely different cate- 
gory. 

Now I agree that many of the grants- 
in-aid programs we have in Nebraska are 
highly worthy. They are needed. Many 
of them do untold good and I am not 
speaking against them. We must keep 
most of them through either Federal or 
State funds, 

What I am doing is urging you to take 
another look to see if these programs 
cannot be done better on the State and 
local level than on the Federal level. 

The cause of my worry is the mount- 
ing billions of dollars which the Federal 
Government collects from the American 
taxpayer and then doles back to the 
States and communities in the form of 
aid. Too many States and too many 
people are running to the Government 
for help. 

Now let us take a typical year for 
which I have some figures, July 1, 1953, 
to June 30, 1954. Federal-tax collections 
including social security amounted to 
$411,706,000 in Nebraska. Federal pay- 
ments back to Nebraska totaled $98,919,- 
000. In other words, for every dollar 
that came back to Nebraska we paid for 
with $4.16. 

Naturally, most of the tax gocs for our 
defense and other operations of Govern- 
ment but we more than paid the Gov- 
ernment for that $56 million we got back 
in grants. 

Some people seem to have the idea 
that a grant from the Government is 
free money. My friends, there is no such 
thing as free money. The Federal 
Treasury gets its money from you— 
whether by taxes or borrowing. The 
taxpayer pays the bill. 
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It is only commonsense to assume that 
part of each dollar you send to Washing- 
ton is lost along the way to, in, and from 
the Nation's capital Administration 
costs money. 

Now I pose this question: Would it not 
be better to tax our people on the local 
level and administer our own programs 
than depend on the Federal Government 
when we know full well that it is going 
to cost more money if the money is 
routed through Washington?" 

More taxes? Certainly not. If grants 
to the States can be reduced the Federal 
income tax can be reduced. Perhaps a 
rebate of 10 to 20 percent to the States 
would serve the purpose. 

Now, I am not saying that the States 
should forthwith refuse Federal grants 
in aid. Iam merely suggesting the time 
has come to think the matter over at 
greater length and determine which 
grants can be assumed by the States 
and which should remain in the province 
of the Federal Government. 0 

As the years pass, more and more sug- 
gestions for Federal aid will be ad- 
vanced. In this session we had to take 
up the issue of Federal aid to education 
through construction of schools. The 
bill was barely defeated or we would have 
been saddled with a new $2 billion idea. 
I yoted against this bill because I do not 
believe the Federal Government should 
be building schools. That is in the prov- 
ince of the communities and the States. 
Schools should be built, maintained, and 
operated at the local level under State 
standards. 

NEBRASKA GRANTS 


Now let us examine some of the grants 
in aid programs in Nebraska—many of 


them laudable. Here are a few of them: 
Agriculture experiment stations. $405,535 
Cooperative agricultural exten- 

HOME Goa dre diee EI E mE 711, 383 
School lunch program 631, 867 
Special school milk program 303, 088 
Federal alrport program 129, 541 
RON lhc AAA ( ehe s 16, 717, 118 


Then we have numerous other grants 
to States and communities—hospital 
constructioh, public assistance, gid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
many others that bring the total in this 
bracket to $34,742,311. 

Then there are the Federal aid pay- 
ments to individuals in health, training, 
awards, benefits to veterans and others 
for a subtotal of $21,495,580. The grant 
total, I repeat, is $56,237,891 for Ne- 
braska. 

Back in 1920 the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury carried 13 ap- 
propriation accounts from which pay- 
ments were made for grants to or within 
States. In 1930 there were 25; in 1940 
there were 44; in 1950 there were 36; last 
year there were 59 with grants in 95 
fields, some closely allied, of course. 

Through the years these programs 
have grown. It is a common statement 
on Capitol Hill that once a program 
starts, it is very difficult if not impossible 
to stop. , 

I hope you will always bear in mind 
this statement of former Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey: The people 
must come to understand that any pro- 
gram, if financed by Washington, can 
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Only be ‘paid for by local tax money 
going to Washington, where some is used 
up for Washington overhead expense and 
What is left goes back to the local com- 
munity which provided some or all of 
the money in the first place." 
Irepeat, there is no such thing as free 
money, 
Now what are the principal dangers of 
Federal grants? 
Let me repeat the words of Senator 
OWLAND, "I have never seen the Fed- 
eral Government contribute money with- 
out wanting to exercise control.” 
It does tend to centralize control of 
State and local situations in Washington. 
It fosters the growth of larger and 
er bureaucracy and its attendant 
Problems of bigness. 
It stifles initiative at the State and 
level. 
Now I am not suggesting any immedi- 
ate and overall cure. I am suggesting 
Some intense study of the problem. I 
am suggesting we forgo further new 
Programs until we get the problem set- 
Hed. Iam suggesting that we make a 
new valuation. «a 
not opposed to our present e 
8rants-in-aid programs in Nebraska. I 
am only asking if we are depending too 
2 on the Federal Government. with 
Tesultant expense that is higher in cost 
than if we did the job ourselves. 
N © governors’ conference, of which 
ebraska's Gov. Victor Anderson is a 
Member, has brought up this subject. I 
trust it will be given diligent attention 
Sta & view to greater economy to the 
— and Nation. 
was molded by men and 
Women who carved an empire out of the 
Prairies, people of vision who wanted in- 
depend We built a pay-as-you-go 
Philosophy with no bonded indebtedness. 
waro cieve the people of Nebraska today 
t that same independence, that they 
not want to go too far down the path 
ard socialism. 


[From 1956 Report of the Secretary of thre 
P — Treasury | 
ART A—Grants TO STATES AND LOCAL 
UNITS-—NEBRASKA 
$ AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
` Agricultural experiment stations, regu- 
lar grants, $405,535. 
- Cooperative agricultural extension work, 
3. nee $711,383. 
$631,867 unch program, regular grants, 


sir Nationat forests fund, shared revenues, 


5. Subma: 
Cou; rginal land program, payment to 
tries, shared revenues, $4,482. 


408. Cooperative projects in marketing. $5,- 


7. State 
ani 
“te $1304. d private forestry cooperation, 
commommodity Credit Corporation, value of 
9.8 ties donated, $359,669. 
io pecial school milk program, $303,088. 
mog; Removal Of surplus agricultural com- 
wi value of commodities distributed 
ue tates, $570,811. 
Stat, loans, etc. (payments to assist 
se in furnishing hay in drought stricken 
* emergency grants, none. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—CIVIL 
ç AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
- Civil Aeronautics Administration— 
$129 541. porgram—regular grants, 
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13. Bureau of Public Roads, highway con- 
struction—regular grants, $16,717,118. 

14. Bureau of Public Roads, highway con- 
struction—emergency grants, none. 

15. Maritime activities, State marine 
schools, regular grants, none. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

16. Army, lease of flood control lands, 

shared revenue, $35,466. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

17. Colleges for agriculture and mechanic 
arts, regular grants, $83,222. 

18. Cooperative vocational education, reg- 
ular grants, $379,037. 

19. School construction and survey, emer- 
gency funds, $531,019. 

20. Maintenance and operation of schools, 
emergency grants, $961,527. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


21. Venereal disease control regular 
grants, $5,255. 

22. Tuberculosis control, regular grants, 
$24,589. 

23. General health assistance, regular 
grants, $95,588. 


24. General health assistance (poliomyeli- 
tis), emergency funds, $26,760. 

25. Mental health activities, regular 
grants, $22,233. 

26. Cancer control, regular grants, $16,352. 

27. Heart disease control, regular grants, 
$13,484. 

28. Poliomyelitis vaccination program, 
emergency grants, $111,687. 

29. Hospital construction and survey and 
planning, regular grants, $748,393. 

30. Construction of community facilities, 
emergency grants, none. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION—GRANTS TO 
STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 
31. Maternal and child health services, 

Tegular grants, $99,153. 

32. Services for crippled children, regular 
grants, $130,614. 

33. Child welfare services, regular grants, 
$51,200. 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

34. Old age assistance, regular grants, 
$6,813,664. 

35. Aid to dependent children, regular 
grants, $1,980,960. 

36. Aid to permanently and totally dis- 
abled, regular grants, $297,123. 

37. Aid to the blind, $340,318, 

38. American Printing House for the 
Blind, regular grants, $1,494. - 

39. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
regular grants, $284,378. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

40. Federal Aid, Wildlife Restoration, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, regular grants, 
$194,378. 

41. Payments from receipts under Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act and Alaska game 
law, shared revenues, $33,308. 

42. Payments from receipts under Min- 
eral Leasing Act, shared revenues, $5,025. 

43. Payments under certain special funds, 
shared revenues, $4,120. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

44. Unemployment Compensation and Em- 
ployment Services Administration, regular 
grants, $1,117,431. 

FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

45. Federal contributions, emergency 
grants, $35,100. 

46. Disaster relief, emergency grants, none. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

47. Payments to States under Federal 
Power Act, shared revenues, none. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—OFFICE 

OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

48. Defense community facilities and sery- 

ices, emergency grants, none. 
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49. Urban renewal fund, regular grants, 


none. 
regular 


50. Urban planning assistance, 
grants, none. 
51. Disaster relief, emergency grants, none, 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
52. Annual contributions, regular grants, 
$329,006. 
VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 


53. State and Territorial homes for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, regular gran 
$77,046. ` 

54. Supervision of on-the-job training, 
regular grants, $41.505. 

4 55. Total grant payments, part A, $34,742,- 

11. 

Parr B—PFEDERAL Am PAYMENTS TO INDI- 
VIDUALS, ETC., WITHIN THE STATES, OTHER 
THAN DIRECT GRANTS AND LOANS 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

56. Agricultural conservation program. 
$5,411,517. 

57. Administration of Sugar Act program, 
$1,636,762. 

58. Commodity Credit Corporation (value 
of dealers’ certificates issued incident to 
supplying feed to farmers in drought-stricken 
areas), emergency, none, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

59. Bureau of Public Roads, forest high- 
days, none. 

60. State marine schools (subsistence of 
cadets), none. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

61. Air Force, National Guard, $639,328. 

62. Army, National Guard, $3,208,628. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE—NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

Research grants 

63, National Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases Institute, none. 

64. National Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Institute, $36,343. 

65. National Cancer Institute, $9,890. 

66. National Institute of Dental Research, 
none. 

67. National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Disease, $24,518. 

68. National Heart Listitute, $39,791. 

69. National Institute of Mental Health, 
none. 

70. Division of Research grants, $30,568. 
Health, Education, and Welfare traineeship 
awards 

"1. National Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases Institute, none. 

72. National Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Institute, none. 

73. National Cancer Institute, none. 

74. National Heart Institute, none. 

75. National Mental Health Institute, 
$36,800. ^ 

Training grants 

76. National Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases Institute, none. 

77. National Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Institute, none. 

78. National Cancer Institute, $47,496. 

79. National Heart Institute, $50,000. 

80. National Mental Health Institute, 
$66,509. 

Field investigations 
81. National Cancer Institute, none. 
Fellowship awards 

82. National Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases Institute, none. 

83. National Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Institute, none. 

B4. National Cancer Institute, $7,416. 

85. National Dental Institute, $1,728. 

86. National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, none. 

87. National Heart Institute, $10,422. 

88. National Mental Health Institute, 
none. 
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89. Division of Research grants, none. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, HEW 

90. Training and trusteeships, none, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

91. Unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans, $533,506. 

92. Unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral employees, $393,845, 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

93. Research grants awarded, $53,085. 

94. Fellowship awards, $24,283. 

VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

95. Automobiles, etc. for disabled vet- 
erans, $17,579. 

96. Readjustment. benefits (Public Law 
346, June 22, 1944) and vocational rehabili- 
tation (Public Law 16, March 24, 1943), 
89,215,543. 

Total payments within States 

TTT $21, 495, 580 
Total grant payments (part A). 34, 742, 311 


Grand total (parts A and 
FEE — 


56, 237, 891 


The Birmingham News’ Ace Political Re- 
porter, Hugh W. Sparrow, Honored for 
His Meritorious Service to Journalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the newspaper byline of Hugh W. Spar- 
row has been a familiar one indeed to the 
readers of the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
for approximately 35 years. Mr. Spar- 
row's byline has appeared over some of 
Alabama's biggest news stories, and he is 
today regarded as the dean of political 
reporters in my State. 

Last week in Montgomery, where the 
Alabama Legislature is now in session, 
Mr. Sparrow was honored at a surprise 
luncheon. On hand were numerous 
State legislators, Lt. Gov. Guy Hard- 
wick, Attorney General John Patterson, 
Alabama Supreme Court Justice J. Ed 
Livingston, and many fellow newspaper- 
men, including Mr. Charles A. Fell, 
editor in chief of the Birmingham News. 

They all paid tribute to Mr. Sparrow’s 
courageous and honest reporting and to 
his dedication to the cause of good gov- 

-ernment. He was presented a scroll and 

loving cup, and showered with congratu- 
latory messages. It was a fitting tribute 
to a fearless reporter who has spent the 
major portion of his life safeguarding 
the public’s interest. As the faithful 
watchdog of Alabama's governmental 
system, Mr. Sparrow has earned the re- 
spect and confidencé of the people as 
few elected officials ever have. 

Under leaye heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert the following article on 
Mr. Sparrow's surprise luncheon as it 
appeared in the Birmingham News of 
August 21, 1957: 

News’ POLITICAL ACE TAKES A BOW—CRUSAD- 
Inc HUGH SPARROW HONORED FOR MERITORI- 
ous WORK IN JOURNALISM 

(By Trudy Cargile) 

MONTGOMERY, ALA, August 21.—Tables 
turned on News Reporter Hugh Sparrow 
yesterday. 
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Our ace political writer who has long 
covered sessions of the legislature was the 
somewhat surprised recipient of a luncheon 
in his honor arranged by members of the 
present legislature and friends he has won 
through his long years of news coverage. 

Some 60 persons, including representatives 
from every senatorial district in Alabama, 
several of the State's higher officers, and 
members of his own profession were on hand 
to pay tribute to Sparrow for his meritorious 
service to journalism. 

Like every other member of his profession, 
said R. F. Hudson, Jr., publisher of the 
Montgomery Advertiser, Sparrow has worked 
with the knowledge that often even friends 
must be hurt with the truth in reporting the 
facts. 

Even most of those politicians present, he 
added, had probably cursed Sparrow's name 
at times while cursing themselves for be- 
coming the object of unpleasant publicity 
at his hands. 

“But in behalf of all us ‘lying newspapers," 
we all salute an honest one," he concluded. 

More long-stemmed roses of the thornless 
variety were in store for Sparrow when Sen- 
ator Albert Boutwell, of Jefferson, drew at- 
tention to his work over the years. 

It was Sparrow's accurate expose of prison 
conditions that led to the abolishing of the 
lash, Boutwell pointed out in mentioning 
some of the reporters more outstanding 
achievements in the news profession. 

The grandson of a Presbyterian minister, 
Sparrow was born in Birmingham where his 
father, John Sparrow, was one of the found- 
ers of the Birmingham Ledger and the Spar- 
row Advertising Agency. 

Sparrow joined his father in newspaper 

work after attending Howard College. He 
came to the Birmingham News in 1921 and 
has remained in Birmingham except for a 
brief interval when he worked in Louisville, 
Ky. 
In Birmingham he worked as rewrite man, 
on special assignments and as a feature 
writer and as a reporter on courthouse, Fed- 
eral court, and police beats. 

In 1951, two Alabama newspapers nomli- 
nated Sparrow for a Pulitzer Award after his 
exposes of prison conditions in this State. 
He won the Big Story Award for a television 
play, based on the murder of Jake Prescott. 

Boutwell described Sparrow as a reporter 
loyal to the paper and the people. 

A scroll, presented by Wallace D. Malone, 
former legislator and chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank in 
Dothan, read: 

“Mr. Sparrow, the undersigned know that 
we represent the views of many thousands 
of people in our State when we commend 
you as a news reporter, for your integrity, 
your everlasting perseverance, your objec- 
tivity and your outstanding courage in the 
pursuit of your profession. You have thus 
been a power for good government in Ala- 
bama. We place you in the front rank of 
newspapermen in our State who have simi- 
lar characteristics.” 

The scroll further commended 
for his “clean mind, temperate habits, and 
high character as a man.” 

It was signed by those present at the 
luncheon. 

As an added token of appreciation and 
commendation, Malone presented a loving 
cup to Sparrow from his friends and ad- 
mirers. 

In addition to the large number of sena- 
tors and former legislators present were Lt. 
Gov. Guy Hardwick, Atty. Gen. John Patter- 
son, and Alabama Supreme Court Justice 
J. Ed. Livingston. 

Congratulatory messages in accord with 
the honor came from W. A. Malone, Athens; 
Frank P. Samford, Birmingham; Cecil Ward, 
Scottsboro; Alyce Billings Walker, Birming- 
ham; R. H. Carr, Jasper; John Temple Graves, 
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Birmingham; Hugh Morrow, Birmingham; 
Circuit Judge Walter B. Jones, Montgomery, 
&nd W. Cooper Green, Birmingham. 


Destructive Forest Fires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, each 
year millions of dollars’ worth of public 
property goes up in smoke as forest fires 
take their toll. 

Last year another 6 million acres 
of United States woodland were gutted 
by fire. Assuming the timber on each 
acre was worth $40, the out-of-pocket 
loss was some $264 million. 

In Alaska, forest fires burn an average 
of 1 million acres of public domain each 
year. Here are two clippings from re- 
cent issues of an Alaskan newspaper 
telling of immensely destructive fires: 

SMOKE CLOUDS Stop FAIRBANKS FLIGHTS 

Famsanxs,—Thick clouds of smoke rolled 
into this central Alaska city by 25-mile-an- 
hour westerly winds, covered Fairbanks to- 
day and yesterday. 

The smoke shut down all flights in and 
out of the city. 

There was a ceiling of only 200 feet at the 
International Airport yesterday and visi- 
bility of only one-eighth of a mile at one 
time. 

The Weather Bureau said smoke from the 
forest fires in the middle Yukon and Kus- 
kokwin areas will continue with no relief 
until this afternoon. 

Unless the wind changes, all flights will be 
canceled until then. 

Juneau was on the fringe of the smoke 
haze traveling aloft on prevailing north- 
westerly winds this morning, the local 
Weather Bureau office reported. 

Weather Bureau officials said the smoke 
haze was clearly visible from the Juneau 
Airport station in the clear skies of early 
morning hours. Its density permitted & 
direct look at the sun. 

Airline pilots flying north from Ketchikan 
this morning reported the smoke haze 
clearly visible north from Juneau, 

The Weather Bureau reports the smoke 
has traveled as far as Watson Lake, Yukon 
Territory, on the Alaska Highway route. It 
extends over the entire eastern half of in- 
terior Alaska and down the Alaska Highway. 
In the interior the smoke extends north to 
Bettles and Fort Yukon, west to Galena and 
Aniak and south to Anchorage and follows 
the coastal range to just north of Juneau. 
Fine NEAR GALENA Burns Over 114 MILLION 

ACRES 

ANCHORAGE.—A 1,600,000-acre fire has been 
discovered near Galena, Alaska, about 450 
miles northwest of Anchorage. 

The fire, 85 miles long and about 30 miles 
wide, was discovered last week when thick 
smoke shrouding the area had lifted. 

The clearing weather also uncovered other 
fires. Largest of them is a 700,000-acre fire 
near the mining community of Flat, about 
350 miles northwest of Anchorage. 

Numerous other large fires in the Territory 
continue to burn unchecked. 


Mr. Speaker, huge as it is, the cash 


value of the timber burned is only & 
minor part of the loss to forest fires. 


' 
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These forests protect our watersheds 
when a shortage of water already 
limits the growth and development of 
Many communities. When these forests 
£0, 80 does the watershed. And a forest 
fire does incalculable damage to soil, 

„ grazing, recreation, fish, and 
e. 

These fires bring forest management 

to a standstill. Overnight there must 

a shift from a long-term plan of 

esting of mature timber to imme- 

te salvage logging. This upsets eco- 

Domic balances all the way from nur- 
àn to logger to consumer. 

Fires are largely responsible for the 
lack of reproduction on the 73 million 

of United States forest land now 

rly stocked. Fires often create con- 
tions which lead to a build-up of in- 
*» Or disease epidemics. And often, 

Orthless species of trees replace desir- 
able ones following fire. 

IMr e senior Senator from Montana 
MA Murray}, the junior Senator from 
int aha (Mr. MANSFIELD), and I have 
Püroduced companion bills to expand the 
rest Service’s research program for 
ention and control of these forest 
hone We would authorize a compre- 
€nsive forest-fire-research program and 
establish three regional laboratories. 
Such an investment would result in more 
€ctive fire control with material sav- 

8 in fire-fighting costs. 


* 


Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


Ix OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


to DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ines salon granted, I am insert- 
reso} to the Appendix of the Record a 
pan of the Michigan United Con- 
In on Clubs opposing the proposed 
— Revenue Service amendments 
177 Per to sections 177.50, 177.51, 
firearms 54, and 177.55 dealing with 
As 
a bi 


low FODOsed, these regulations strike 
a at the constitutional right of law- 
as weli citizens to use and own firearms 
d as at the right of reputable fire- 
tlon (o TS to sell firearms and ammuni- 
harassm € law-abiding public free from 
Th ent and bureaucratic redtape. 
Clubs ichigan United Conservation 
Banizatt ong with other sportsmen’s or- 
complete a in the resolution asserts its 
the pr, and unbending opposition to 
I hoped regulations. 
Make pa all Members of the House will 
danger hemselves familiar with the 
that th inherent in these sections and 
fee] p SY will take whatever steps they 
deale TODer to help sportsmen and gun 
The. Oppose them. 
Resor resolution follows: 
UTION op MICHIGAN UxiTED CONSERYA- 
Where TION CLUBS 
Doses bts the Internal Revenue Service pro- 
im 50, | den nents and revisions on sections 


€ntification of firearms; 177.51, fire- 


~ 
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arms records; 177.52, ammunition records; 
177.54, over-the-counter sales to individuals; 
171.55, authority to examine records, etc.; 
and 

Whereas the Internal Revenue Service will 
conduct & bearing on these proposals on 
August 27, 1957, in room 3313, Internal Reve- 
nue Building, Washington, D. C., where all 
who wish may be heard; and 

Whereas we maintain that these proposals 
are contrary to the present reasonable use 
of firearms and that they are an invasion of 
our constitutional rights: Be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
Michigan United Conservation Clubs, as- 
sembled in regular official meeting on the 
10th day of August 1957, representing ap- 
proximately 60,000 members, and, by past 
repeated expressions and protest on similar 
proposed restrictions, do assume to represent 
the public interest and the thought of the 
public in Michigan on this subject, we em- 
phatically protest any such amendments 
and strongly oppose same, and that copies of 
this action and expression by this board be 
alrmalled to the Director of Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, Internal Revenue 
Service; to our representatives in Washing- 
ton looking after such—the National Wild- 
life Federation; to the National Rifle. Asso- 
ciation; to Michigan Senators; and all Mich- 
igan Members of Congress, 

Unanimously approved. 

Harry R. GAINES, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Legislation for Blinded Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
other distinguished colleagues, last 
Thursday I introduced a bill that would 
provide a Federal grant of $500,000 an- 
nually to the Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion, Inc. This outstanding organiza- 
tion, founded in Avon, Conn., at the end 
of World War II, has done and is doing 
a magnificent job of rehabilitating vet- 
erans who lost their eyesight while serv- 
ing our Nation in the Armed Forces 
during World War II and during the 
Korean war. 

The Blinded Veterans Association en- 
courages and assists blinded veterans in 
taking special adjustment training at 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Hines, III.; it assists blinded veterans in 
finding employment and accepting voca- 
tional training; and encourages them to 
participate in community activities. 
These are only several of the important 
functions of this splendid organization 
that is helping blinded veterans to be- 
come economically self-sufficient and 
readjusted to our society. 

Mr. Speaker, the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation has well demonstrated its ef- 
fectiveness and I am convinced that 
with additional funds the organization 
could make even greater achieyements in 
its good crusade to improve conditions 
for those who gave their eyesight for our 
Nation. 

Therefore, I earnestly solicit the coop- 
eration and wholehearted support of this 
entire body in passage of the measure 
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that I introduced last Thursday that is 
designed ultimately to enhance the eco- 
nomic and solicial welfare of those who 
lost their eyesight while serving in the 
Armed Forces of this Nation, 


The Late Dr. Joseph B. Cavallaro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, New 
York suffered a great loss on Thursday, 
August 22, 1957, with the untimely death 
of one of my most distinguished con- 
stituents. 

Dr. Joseph B. Cavallaro was a long- 
time intimate friend of mine. 

He typified everything that we mean 
when we talk of a good American. He 
was kind, generous, scholarly and intel- 
ligent. He was devoutly religious, with 
the utmost respect for all religion. He 
was a good lawyer and an excellent pub- 
lic servant, His fine patriotism is best 
evidenced by the full performance of his 
civic responsibilities. Every decent and 
worthwhile community endeavor found 
him among its sponsors. 

The entire Brooklyn congressional 
delegation joins me in extending to his 
family our heartfelt sympathy. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the New York Times of August 23, 
1957, is an indication of the esteem in 
which we all held our dear departed 
friend: 

JosrePH B. CavALLARO DIES AT 53—Lep Bon 
OP HIGHER EDUCATION—BROOKLYN LAWYER, 
PROMINENT CATHOLIC LAYMAN, FAVORED 
CURB ON RED TEACHERS 
Joseph B. Cavallaro, chairman of the 

board of higher education, died of a cerebral 

hemorrhage yesterday at Queens General 

Hospital, Jamaica, after a month's illness. 

His age was 53. He resided at 2260 Benson 

Avenue, Brooklyn, 

Mr. Cavallaro, a prominent Roman Cath- 
olic layman, was active for many years in 
Democratic Party affairs as well as in civic 
and charitable works. A practicing lawyer, 
he was appointed a member of the board of 
higher education in 1946 by former Mayor 
William O'Dwyer. In 1955 Mayor Wagner 
reappointed him for a second 9-year term. 

An outspoken advocate of congressional 
investigations into communism in the 
schools, Mr. Cavallaro was elected in 1953 to 
& l-year term as chairman of the board of 
higher education. He was reelected in each 
succeeding year, winning his fifth term last 
May 20. 

The board, which consists of 21 nonsal- 
aried members and 1 ex-officlo member (the 
president of the board of education), is the 
governing body of the five city-owned col- 
leges. 

After his electlon by his fellow board 
members to his first term as chairman, Mr. 
Cavallaro praised the work di ngressional 
committees that were investigating Commu- 
nist activities and said that he favored 
strong measures in dealing with Communist 
teachers. He told an interviewer that he 
would welcome the assignment of an assist- 
ant corporation counsel to help the board 
investigate. communism in the municipal 
colleges, 
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ISSUED REPORT ON REDS 

Last June 16, Mr. Cavallaro issued a re- 
port on the board's 4-year investigation of 
Communist influence in the city colleges. 
Among his disclosures were that four faculty 
members had been discharged after depart- 
mental trials, 22 employees had resigned or 
retired as a result of the inquiry, and 14 
others had been dismissed for refusing to 
answer questions. 

Mr. Cavallaro, who in 1949 was appointed 
by Pope Pius XII as a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre, frequently spoke in favor of reli- 
gion as part of a well-rounded education. 
Three years ago he told a Knights of Colum- 
bus communion breakfast: 

“The American doctrine of the separation 
of church and state does not mean the sepa- 
ration of state and religion. If we are to 
plan wisely for the future, we must create 
in the minds of our youth a better under- 
standing of what religion means and in- 
crease their contacts with it. We cannot 
hope to preserve our democratic tradition 
without the religious foundation upon 
which it rests.” 

Mr. Cavallaro was born in Brooklyn on 
November 27, 1903. He received a public 
school education and, after taking a prelaw 
course at City College, graduated In 1926 
from Fordham University's Law School. The 
next year he received a master of arts de- 
gree in law at the Brooklyn Law School of 
St. Lawrence University In 1951, Bt. John's 
University conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. 

The board chairman was a member of the 
Brooklyn law firm of Wingate & Cullen, 
which he joined in 1922 as a law clerk. 

At the close of the regular meeting of the 
board of estimate last night, Mayor Wagner 
announced that the board would adjourn in 
memory of Mr. Cavallaro. The mayor praised 
him and credited him for “our great college 

" 

The board of education, at its regular 
meeting in Brooklyn yesterday, observed & 
minute of silence in Mr. Cavallaro's memory. 

On behalf of the board of higher educa- 
tion, Mrs. Elia S. Streator, chairman of its 
executive board, issued a statement in mem- 
ory of its chairman. She said: 

“It was with great gratification that he 
saw the opening of the Staten Island Com- 
munity College in the fall of 1956 and the 
approval of the Bronx Community College to 
be opened a year from now, The establish- 
ment of the office of chancellor [of the city 
colleges] was something for which he had 
worked diligently since becoming chairman, 
We shall miss him as a friend, as a colleague, 
and as a devoted public servant.” 

Other tributes came from Dr. Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, president of City College; Dr. Charles 
H. Tuttle, senior member of the board of 
higher education in point of service and 
chairman of the administrative committee 
for City College, and John Cashmore, bor- 
ough president of Brooklyn. 

ACTIVE IN WORK FOR BLIND 

Mr. Cavallaro took a deep interest in help- 
ing the sightless. He was a trustee of the 
industrial home for the blind in Brooklyn, 
and for 10 years was chairman of the Vin- 
centian service to the blind for the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

A trustee of the St, Athanasius Roman 
Catholic Church, the Itallan Board of Guard- 
ians and the Brooklyn Catholic Charities, 
Mr. Cavallaro was a member of the New York 
Brooklyn Bar Associations and the Brooklyn 
Red Cross and cancer committees. He had 
served as Brooklyn coehairman of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 

He was à member of the United Regular 
Democratic Organization; 16th Assembly Dis- 
trict, Kings County. In World War II he was 
appeal agent for local draft board 138. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Linda Par- 
megiani Cavallaro; a daughter, Mrs. Loretta 
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Rusk; 4 sons, Joseph Jr, Richard, John, 
and Peter; 2 brothers, Anthony and Albert; 
3 sisters, Mrs. Maria Cambria, Mrs. Nancy 
Brandi, and Mrs. Rose Maccario, and à 
grandson. 


The American Bar Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1057 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include a very interesting arti- 
cle by Attorney Charles S. Rhyne, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
entitled “The American Bar Associa- 
tion—Past, Present, and Future,” that 
appeared in the August edition of the 
Federal Bar News, 

The article follows: 

THE AMERICAN Bak ASSOCIATION—PAST, 

PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
(By Charles S, Rhyne) 

On August 21, 1878, a group of lawyers 
met in the pleasant resort environment of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. for the purpose of 
considering the feasibility and expediency 
of establishing an American Bar Association. 
The 100 or so persons who met at Sara- 
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;toga Springs 80 years ago constituted the 


first annual meeting of an tion 
which has since become the authentic na- 
tional voice of the American legal profes- 
sion through representation in its house of 
delegates of State, local, and other associa- 
tions of lawyers, inéluding the Federal Bar 
Association. 
PURPOSES OF FOUNDERS 

At Its founding the purposes of thé Ameri- 
can Bar Association were declared in its 
constitution to be: (1) to advance the science 
of Jurisprudence; (2) to promote the admin- 
istration of justice; (3) to promote uni- 
formity of State legislation; (4) to uphold 
the honor of the profession; and (5) to en- 
courage cordial intercourse among the mem- 
bers of the American bar. In 1936 à sixth ob- 
jective was added: "to correlate the activi- 
ties of the bar organizations of the respective 
States on a representative basis in the in- 
terest of the legal profession and of the 
public throughout the United States." The 
association’s constitution has changed in 
several respects since 1878 in order to ac- 
commodate new developments and in order 
to recognize the growing emphasis upon 
service to the public. But it is still implicit 
in the association’s organization and activi- 
ties that it exists to serve the general pur- 
poses announced at its founding in 1878. 

The directing and supervisory body of the 
American Bar Association is its house of 
delegates, founded in 1936. The house of 
delegates is much more, however, than the 
legislative and policymaking body of an 
organization, It is so constituted as to be 
entitled to speak for the entire legal pro- 
fession in our country. There are 236 mem- 
bers of the house of delegates, and they 
come from 17 different classes of member- 
ship. The 107 delegates from State and local 
bar associations constitute by far the largest 
single unit in the house, larger even than 
the 58 State delegates, representing each of 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Other 
delegates represent ABA sections and other 
organizations of jurists and lawyers with 
specialized interests. The 236 members of 
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the ABA's house of delegates represents more 
than 200,000 American lawyers. 
THREE PERIODS IN HISTORY 
Historians of the ABA have customarily 
divided the association's history mto three 
perlods, the first of which began at Sara- 
toga Springs in 1878 and ended 25 years 
later. The second era, from 1902 to 1936, 
was a period of growth marked by a tre- 
mendous increase in membership and ac- 
tivities. The third period began with the 
revision of the association's constitution and 
the establishment of the house of delegates 
in 1936; it was an era of federation and in- 
creasing coordination with State and local 
bar associations, and it produced the oper- 
ating procedures and policies still in use. 
FOURTH PERIOD—ERA OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


The ABA is now in the fourth distinct pe- 
riod of its history. 'This is the era of pub- 
lic service which began in 1951 when the 
house of delegates adopted six long-range 
Objectives for the legal profession: (1) The 
preservation of representative government 
in the United States through a program of 
public education and understanding of the 
privileges and responsibilities of American 
citizenship; (2) the promotion and estab- 
lishment within the legal profession of or- 
ganized facilities for the furnishing of legal 
services to all citizens at a cost within their 
means; (3) the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice through the selection of 
qualified judges and adherence to effective 


standards of judicial administration and ad-. 


ministrative procedure; (4) the maintenance 
of high standards of legal education and pro- 
fessional conduct to the end that only those 
properly qualified so to do shall undertake 
to perform legal service; (5) the promotion 
of peace through the development of a sys- 
tem of international law consistent with the 
rights and liberties of American citizens un- 
der the Constitution of the United States; 
(6) the coordination and correlation of the 
activities of the entire organized bar of the 
United States. 

The American Bar Association is today 
better equipped and organized than ever be- 
fore to take effective action to further its 
objectives of public service. That gigantic 
undertaking known as the survey of the 
legal profession has been completed, and 
more than 175 separate reports have been 
issued covering all phases of our profession. 
The survey tells us what we have done and 
are doing and provides a basis for future 
action. A great new American bar center 
has been opened in Chicago to house a staff 
which can carry out the tremendous func- 
tions of the American Bar Association as now 
organized for service to the public and to the 
profession. An American Bar Research 
Foundation is now located there to do the 
research work which will give proper back- 
ground and direction to effective work by 
the organized bar on its manifold programs. 
We have the American bar endowment to 
receive and channel funds for projects ap- 
propriate. to the organized bar. The ABA’ 
law-student program now includes more 
than 35,000 students from all parts of the 
United States. Most significant of all, the 
ABA now has the greatest membership in 
its history, 88,000. We hope the day is not 
far off when all of the 240,000 lawyers in the 
United States will be members of the ABA- 
That is our uitimate membership goal. Any 
lawyer who is a member in good standing of 
the bar of his State or Territory is eligible 
for ABA membership. There are no restric- 
tions of race, color, or creed. 

The American Bar Association is proud 
of its past contributions to the profession 
and to the public at large, It is proud, for 
example, to have formulated and promul- 
gated the now universally recognized Canons 
of Legal Ethics, proud to have been the 
leader in the establishment and mainte- 
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nance of high standards of legal education, 
proud of its. part in the enactment of the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act, and 
Proud of the many things it has achieved in 
cooperation with other organizations includ- 
ing the Federal Bar Association. But no 
complete list of achievements wil! be at- 
tempted here; as they are well known to the 
members of the Federal Bar Association. 
The ABA looks forward to even greater op- 
Portunities for service in the future and 
tarnestly solicits the aid, ideas, cooperation, 
&nd membership of every member of tbe 
Federal Bar Association. 

The American Bar Association has 
launched a tremendous program aimed at 
elevating the status of the Government law- 
yer. We are fighting for broad improve- 
ments in the entire legal service of the 

eral Government. The organized legal 
Profession has been slow to recognize its 
Plain duty in thís field. But we now have 
&ecepted that duty and intend to meet it by 
fighting for increased prestige for the Gov- 
ernment lawyer and for salaries commen- 
Surate with the important duties he per- 
forms. We are also concerned about the 
Pay discrimination against lawyers in the 
Military service, and we hope to persuade 

gress to end it at an early date. 

These efforts we are making to enhance 

Status and increase the pay of the lawyer 
in Government are not motivated by selfish 
Motives—although such motives are quite 
legitimate. Our interest is broader, and 
extends to the public at large. We believe 

t one of the most vital interests of the 
Public at large is to have a strong legal 

ession in our country. We know that 
the legal profession to Continue to ful- 
All its historic role as the protector of indi- 
Vidual rights ít must jealously guard its 
ity and prestige and—let us not be too 
Modest to state it—be willing to Insist that 
its members be rewarded financially as be- 
fits their profession's important status in 
Our society. For I do strongly believe that 

& strong legal profession lies the liberty 
9f the people of the United States nnd in 
the liberty of the people of the United States 
it the hope of the world. In matters of 

y Government lawyers are on the firing 
t e more than any other group of our pro- 
*sslons, They must have prestige, stand- 

E, and capacity to do their job, This is 

aim of the American Bar Association's 


Statement of Congressman Harlan F. 
Hagen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


- OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


10 Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
9r consideration of the membership the 
at ent which I will deliver tomorrow 
d an Internal Revenue Service hearing 
tinted to proposed new Service regula- 


dealing with firearms and ammu- 
hition sales, 


The statement follows: 


Sta OF CONGRESSMAN HARLAN F. HAGEN 
CoNcrnNiNG PROPOSED REVISION OF INTERNAL 
WEENUE Seavick REGULATIONS DEALING 


INTERSTATE TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS AND 


— AMMUNITION 


Bai name is Hartan F. HAGEN. I am United 


Congressman from the 14th District 
« California, 


Certain 


I wish to voice objections to 
Sections of the proposed revision of 
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the Federal Firearms Act reguiations which 
are the subject of this hearing. 

Specifically, these sections are: 

1. Section 177.50, identification of firearms, 

2. Section 177.51, firearms records. 

3. Section 177.52, ammunition records. 

4. Bection 177.54, over-the-counter sales to 
individuals. 

5. Section 177.55, authority to examine 
records. 

At the outset, let me say that I do not 
believe that the Congress intended a law 
designed to assist police authorities in the 
general recording of traffic in firearms to be 
twisted into an instrument to harass legiti- 
mate traffic and discourage the private own- 
ership and use of firearms. The philosophy 
of the police state control evident in these 
proposed revisions of regulations is nowhere 
supported in the legislative history of the 
Federal Firearms Act, or the National Fire- 
arms Act; to the contrary, Congress has, 
through the establishment of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
consistently encouraged the private owner- 
ship and use of individual firearms and has 
appropriated millions of dollars toward thís 
end over the last 40 years. I believe that it 
would be much more in keeping with the 
overall legislative intent of Congress if regu- 
lations were designed to encourage the law- 
ful ownership of firearms rather than to place 
such extensive control upon their owner- 
ship and use as to discourage the average cit- 
izen from so doing. 

With regard to specific objections to cer- 
tain sections of the proposals, I wish to com- 
ment as follows: 


SECTION 177.50, IDENTIFICATION OF FIREARMS 


I believe that representatives of the do- 
mestic firearms industry and firearms im- 
porters have or will testify at this hearing 
that a large proportion, possibly as high as 
30 percent, of firearms presently being man- 
ufactured do not carry serial numbers. This 
condition has existed ever since the manu- 
facture of firearms began centuries ago, and 
even discounting, for the purpose of this 
discussion, those weapons which are obsolete 
or antiques, it is obvious that vast quanti- 
ties of these firearms are presently in chan- 
nels of trade or owned by individuals and 
have no seria] numbers and whicb, if this 
regulation is adopted, could not be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce. The intent 
of the Federal Firearms Act was to attach a 
penalty to the possession of a firearm from 
which the original manufacturer's serial 
number, when such existed, had been re- 
moved, altered, or obliterated, obviously for 
purpose of concealment of unsavory history 
pertaining to that individual weapon. Con- 
gress did not then and does not now intend 
that every firearm shall be serially numbered 
regardless of origin or condition. 


SECTION 177.51, FIREARMS RECORDS 


The proposal that dealers maintain per- 
manent records is completely unrealistic 
from the standpoint of the taxpayer and the 
Government. Past regulations have required 
maintenance of regulations for 6 years, which 
is more than ample for any reasonable ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act. Maintenance of records 
in perpetuity would result in enormous ex- 
pense to serve no practical purpose. 


SECTION 177.52, AMMUNITION RECORDS 


This section proposes to record the sale of 
every round of pistol and revolver ammuni- 
tion sold in the United States and would re- 
quire evidence of the identity of the person 
to whom it is sold. The objectives to be 
aimed for the promulgation of such a regu- 
lation leave me completely mystified. 
Thousands upon thousands of small local 
hardware and general stores stock and sell 
such ammunition but only in intrastate 
trade. They are not subject to the provisions 
of the Federal Firearms Act and not required 
to be licensed; in addition, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment Itself sells to members of rifie clubs 
and to rifle clubs, thousands of rounds of 
pistol ammunition from Government arse- 
nals on which no record is kept as to the 
identity of the person finally receiving the 
ammunition, 

SECTION 177.54, OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES TO 

INDIVIDUALS 

This section is obviously designed with the 
philosophy of the police state in mind. It 
proposes to register the ownership of fire- 
arms, à concept that the Congress refused to 
incorporate in the National Firearms Act and 
in the Federal Firearms Act despite the 
urgings of the then Attorney General. This 
provision seeks to do by regulation what the 
Congress has refused to do by legislation. 

Two further objections are: (1) That the 
law and the regulations are silent as to the 
fate of the millions of firearms presently 
owned, and (2) that it exceeds the inter- 
state power of Congress because such trans- 
actions are wholly local in nature and if sub- 
ject to regulation are subject to regulation by 
the State, not by the Federal Congress. 


SECTION 177.55, AUTHORITY TO EXAMINE 
RECORDS 

This section provides for the inspection of 
premises and stock, in addition to inspection 
of records. There is no objection to inspec- 
tion of records at any reasonable time but 
inspection of premises and stock is another 
matter which should be done only under 
the authority of a search warrant issued for 
proper cause, There was and is no history of 
abuse by dealers or manufacturers which 
would make necessary such authority. 

I hope that at the conclusion of these hear- 
ings the Internal Revenue Service will take 
under advisement the possibility of forming 
better contacts with the firearms industry 
and the public so that these pitfalls in pro- 
posed regulations may be avoided and the ne- 
cessity for hearings such as these eliminated. 

Speaking for myself, I have received a con- 
siderable volume of mail on this subject, and 
to my knowledge so have many otber Mem- 
bers of Congress. I am confident thís would 
have been avoided 1f those affected had been 
able to point out on an informal basis the 
expected difficulties. * 

There is nothing more provocative of spon- 
taneous public wrath than Interference with 
the constitutional right of our citizens to 
keep and bear arms. This reservoir of sup- 
port for protection of a valuable right is not 
surprising. 

An estimated 10 million persons in the 
United States keep and use firearms for 
peaceable purposes or for justified self-pro- 
tection. In my State of California there are 
over a million hunters and fishermen. Most 
of them use and own firearms, It is esti- 
mated that persons engaged in wholesome 
target shooting alone spend over $800 mil- 
lion for that purpose. 

It should be noted that in the face of this 
widespread usage of firearms by law-abid- 
ing citizens very few injuries are received 
therefrom. For example, in terms of per 
capita usage and injury, the automobile is 
a much more dangerous weapon, 

Regulations such as those proposed seek 
their main justification in the desire to pre- 
vent and detect criminal use; however such 
regulations are quite ineffective for that 
purpose and have the disadvantage of bur- 
dening the rights of legitimate users and 
have their chief impact against such legiti- 
mate users. New York State has a rigorous 
law which, according to my understanding, 
bans the use of pistol-type weapons by all 
citizens. Yet New York has a high crime rate 
involving such weapons. On the other hand 
Switzerland requires every able-bodied citi- 
zen to own and maintain a firearm. Swit- 
zerland stands first among the nations in 
lack of incidents of crime. There may be 
other reasons entering into the comparative 
crime rates of New York State and Switzer- 
land but this comparison certainly demon- 
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strates that there Is no provable connection 
between the private ownership of firearms 
and the occurrence of crime. 

I would respectfully request that the pro- 
posed new regulations be abandoned forth- 
with, 


Minor Public Servants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial by Dr. Irving J. 
Sands, chairman of the Medical Society 
of the County of Kings and Academy of 
Medicine of Brooklyn. Dr. Sands' ar- 
ticle appeared in the August 1957 issue 
of the Bulletin of the Medical Society, 
County of Kings: 

MiNoR PUBLIC SERVANTS 


In discussing the position of medicine in 
England today one receives different com- 
ments and views from various people, Even 
doctors differ as to what actually has taken 
place in the practice of medicine.. One phy- 
sicilian said that while personally it was a 
catastrophe to him, the socialization of med- 
icine in England is likened to the Magna 
Carta, the greatest thing that has happened 
to the English people. : 

On the other hand other doctors have de- 
scribed socialized medicine in most disparag- 
ing terms. Doctors may be transferred from 
one location to another by a bureaucrat 
attached to a special branch of the govern- 
ment dealing with the practice of medicine. 
Several doctors have complained that they 
see from 60 to 70 patients a day and nat- 
urally one can hardly expect efficient medical 
service given to any of these patients. As 
you walk through the wards and rooms of 
most hospitals the interns and residents are 
foreigners rather than native English because 
the average young Englishman does not wish 
to practice medicine in England. Many 
younger doctors openly express a hope to 
emigrate someday to Cannda, Australia, or 
preferably to the United States, or to any 
other place where they.may practice medi- 
cine according to the old principles of free 
and independent men guided by ethical 
principles and inspired by their love of 
Tellow beings. Most of the doctors with 
whom I spoke in England complained that 
there has been a definite decline in the en- 
thusiasm for the practice of medicine and a 
diminution in their personal initiative. As 
one doctor aptly describes his practice of 
medicine, “Well, I just have a job to do and I 
do it to the best of my ability." They all 
agreed that the English medical profession 
was not prepared for socialized medicine and 
when the late Mr. Bevan put it over, it was 
without consultation with the duly-elected 
representatives of the medical profession. 
Now doctors are regarded as minor public 
servants. The type of medicine practiced 
in England is something which cannot be 
described 1n a few words but there is a great 
difference in the quality of medical practice 
of today and of 25 years ngo. 

Of course there are a few doctors in Eng- 
land who are quite enthusiastic about soclal- 
ized medicine. However, as described by one 
Englishman, these are the men who could 
have hardly achieved any success in private 
practice but now have an assured income, a 
vacation with pay, and a pension and who 
never had it so good. Of course there are 
a few doctors who are impractical idealists 
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and who for some reason or another believe 
in socialism and socialization. 

We who are privileged to practice our pro- 
fession as free men, unhampered by bureau- 
cratic restrictions, unlimited in our oppor- 
tunities to advance the frontiers of medicine 
and to practice scientific and ethical med- 
icine should not ignore history. We should 
learn and take a lesson from what has hap- 
pened to our colleagues even in a freedom- 
loving country as England. We must not 
take things for granted in that nothing will 
interfere with our methods of pursuing our 
professional calling for there are many sin- 
ister influences working against the welfare 
of doctors and against the best medical prac- 
tices. There are many groups who would 
socialize our profession and who would be 
very happy to reduce the position of medical 
men to minor public servants. There are 
many who regard medical practice as a mere 
commodity to be sold for a profit to the low- 
est bidder. They are not interested in med- 
icine, in doctors, or in sick people. They are 
only interested in gaining power and votes. 
They look upon doctors as easy marks who 
can be forced to accept anything that pow- 
erful people may impose upon them. Some 
of them call the medical profession & trust 
&nd in the next breath they laugh at the 
lack of unity and organization of doctors. 

Our strength is in direct proportion to 
the interest shown by individual members 
in their local, State, and national medical 
societies. We are primarily entitled to elect 
our own leadership by secret ballot. Every 
man not only has the privilege but an obli- 
gation to vote. It is extremely discouraging 
when a medical society of 3,450. members 
must hide the fact that only 152 members 
came out to vote in the last county medical 
society election. Why such a small number? 
What keeps so many away from the polls? 
It would be well if we could get a frank ex- 
pression from the members regarding this 
situation and not such comments as “who 
cares?" ‘There is danger ahead for all of us. 
Our smug complacency is slowly but surely 
leading to the strangulation of free medical 
practice and 1f this is permitted to continue, 
we shall soon join our British colleagues in 
being just minor public servants. 


More Taxes for a Free Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
Ferdinand de Lesseps undertook to build 
a canal in Panama, disease among the 
workers was one of the principal reasons 
for the project's failure. From this ex- 
perience, the Commission appointed by 
the United States to dig a ditch across 
the isthmus some time later spent the 
first 3 years in disease control, surveys, 
and development of construction facili- 
ties. 'The eradication of malaria and 
yellow fever was a notable achievement, 
for without it that link between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans could 
not possibly have become a reality so 
soon. 

Like de Lesseps, the supporters of the 
Bt. Lawrence seaway were permitted to 
undertake construction without first re- 
solving the practical problems sub- 
merged under reams of theories. There 
were obvious signs of economic reefs in 
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the St. Lawrence project, yet the myopia 
which has become so common on Cap- 
itol Hill, as well as in the downtown 
region of Washington, resulted in almost 
complete disregard of these warnings. 
More than anything else, however, 
spending fever was the factor eventu- 
ally responsible for equipping the St. 
Lawrence expedition with the necessary 
funds to set out on its fogbound mis- 
sion. 

When I hear the latest stories of the 
fiscal difficulties of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, I can- 
not help but think of a little pamphlet 
that was distributed to Members of 
Congress shortly before the seaway bill 
was passed in 1954. In listing reasons 
why there could be no justification for 
spending tax money to build the seaway, 
the pamphlet presented a series of ques- 
tions and answers, two of which went 
something like this: 1 

Question: What is the estimated original 
cost of the seaway? 


Answer: One hundred and five million 
dollars. 

Question: How much more would subse- 
quent harbor improvements and channel- 
ing cost? 

Answer: Hundreds of millions of dollars 
more of Americans tax money would have to 


be appropriated in an attempt to justify the 
initial expenditure. 


It was slightly more than 2 years after 
the $105 million was made available that 
the misgivings of us who opposed the 
project began to be echoed by the en- 
thusiasts—except that by this time so 
much money had already been invested 
that it appeared safe to begin the cry 
for additional funds. Now the latest in- 
telligence from the vicinity of the dredg- 
ing operations is that costs are going to 
run some 30 percent higher than origi- 
nally estimated. 'The seaway people are 
again looking to Washington for finan- 
cial assistance. 

I have looked into the St. Lawrence 
file, and I have come up with testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations by Mr. F. F. Estes, who identi- 
fied himself as traffic manager of the 
National Coal Association, when he 
testified in February 1952. Here is an 
excerpt from that statement: 

There are those who wil say, "But this 
will not cost us anything; it will pay for it- 
self through the collection of tolls." That 
is a very pretty statement but certainly no 
one is so naive as to belleve it. Government 
projects just don't tum out that way. 


What Mr. Estes said 5 years ago will 
soon be confirmed if those he was criti- 
cizing at the time have anything to say 
about it now. As explained by the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer editorial of Sunday, 
August 11, which I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, there is a move afoot to dis- 
pense with tolls althogether and turn 
over to Uncle Sam all the bills, notes, 
and expenses that we were told would be 
liquidated by the Seaway Corp. 

The Inquirer points out that Delaware 
Valley would, under this move, be re- 
quired to pay taxes for a project to de- 
prive that area of Pennsylvania of trade 
and business that it should logically 
have. I remind the Congress that rail- 
roads leading from Delaware Valley 
also suffer serious business losses if and 
when the St. Lawrence project is com- 
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pleted. Another victim of this tax-sup- 
ported venture will be the coal industry, 
not only through loss of utility markets 
that will come with the power generatinz 
phases of the St. Lawrence project, but 
also from an influx of foreign residual 
oll that tankers will move down the St. 
Lawrence and into Great Lakes ports. 
Mr. Speaker, although I vigorously op- 
posed the St. Lawrence project on the 
ground that the United States Govern- 
ment could not afford to underwrite it, 
and for assorted other reasons which 
seemed to make the proposed seaway im- 
Practical I no longer resisted it once 
authorization became law. 
If there's another world, he lives in bliss; 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 


Following this suggestion of Robert 
Burns, I strongly favor making the best 
of the St. Lawrence facilities when they 
&re completed. Western Pennsylvania 
Should utilize to the fullest whatever ad- 
vantage the seaway may offer. Rail- 
roads will carry vast tonnazes of freight 
to and from the docks along Lake Erie. 
Meanwhile highways need to be con- 
Structed from Erie south into industrial 
and marketing centers of western 
Pennsylvania, as well as eastward across 
the mountains, There will unquestion- 
ably be great volumes of new business 
generated through the opening of the 
Seaway. 

Nevertheless, the Government's in- 
vestment of $105 million in the seaway 
is not an incontrovertible reason for us 
to go ahead with the project at any cost. 
I do not contend that further appropria- 
tions would necessarily mean sending 
£ood money after bad, but I do believe 
that Congress is going to have to give a 
long look at this matter before another 
dollar is made available. If, as the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer fear, revenue for 
the seaway is expected to come from 
Washington instead of from shippers, 
then we should begin asking questions. 

Before investing any more of the tax- 
Dayers’ hard-earned dollars into this 
venture, Congress must reappraise the 
Whole project. We need to find out why 
Sponsors said that it could be done with 
the money appropriated in 1954. De- 
spite our admonition against undertak- 
ing a job that seems certain to be more 
expensive than advertised, supporters of 
the St. Lawrence insisted that the $105 
Million which Congress appropriated 
Would be sufficient to launch it onto a 
Self-sustaining and prosperous career. 
We need to know how those people could 

so wrong. If the St. Lawrence De- 
Velopment Corporation is dependent 
Upon this type of advice for its future 
Programing, this information must be 
available. Congress, by authorizing 
Construction, opened another socialistic 
usiness. The architect and builder 
have already admitted their miscalcula- 
ms. Now the operator, even before 
the store is finished, has decided that it 
dan never be a paying proposition. Per- 
bs a new proprietor would help mat- 
In any case, the people who are 
Dutting up the wherewithal for the 
building should at least find out how 
uch further into their pockets they 
Will be expected to go in the years ahead. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer editorial 
follows: 
More Taxes—ror A Fare SEAWAY? 


It looks as if one more chunk out of the 
wage earner's pay envelope is to be taken— 
this time to foot the bill for running the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
sounds a strong warning that a movement 
is underway to shift the cost of building and 
maintaining the seaway from the shippers 
who will use it, to the Nation's taxpayers 
generally. 

This issue will come to the fore on Septem- 
ber 9, in Washington, when a hearing will 
be held on fixing seaway tolls. When the 
seaway was first authorized its backers were 
eager for a bill which stipulated that tolls 
should be levied high enough to make the 
seaway pay for itself. Now they have 
changed their mind. 

As the Inquirer predicted from the start, 
the cost of building the seaway has turned 
out to be much higher than originally ex- 
pected (not including the extra costs of 
deepening shipping channels in the Great 
Lakes). Seaway backers now fear that the 
higher costs will necessitate higher tolls, and 
that some shippers may balk at paying 
them. 

So, says the Detroit News, "the best case is 
for toll-free operation." The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer says “if this means & partial Govern- 
ment subsidy, what of it? There might also 
be & moratorium on tolls for the first few 
years.” It brushes aside any so-called 
moral obligation to make the seaway self- 
liquidating. Dr. N. R. Danellian, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation, which promoted the seaway, ad- 
mits it will not pay for itself, and will have 
to be operated with a deficit. And Repre- 
sentative JoHN A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
says he has been against charging tolls from 
the very beginning. 

So it goes. Any promise was good enough 
to get Uncle Sam so deep in the seaway he 
couldn't pull out. But now one forecast 
after another collapses in the face of reality. 
The original cost was a mythical figure. The 
original promise that the seaway would pay 
its way 1s now just something to be scrapped. 

All this is of direct interest to citizens of 
Delaware Valley, United States of America. 
For they now stand not only to see their 
river traffic diverted to & socialistic enter- 
prise, the seaway; they also stand to be taxed 
to keep that enterprise going. 

In other words, it is proposed to tax Dela- 
ware Valley for a project which is aimed to 
take away its trade. That's pretty hard to 
beat. 


How Big Is the Columbia River? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article appearing in the Pacific" North- 
west Public Power Bulletin gives some 
indication of why we who represent the 
Pacific Northwest are enthusiastic over 
the potentialities for future development 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
The author of this excellent article, Mr. 
Gus Norwood, is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on power development in the 
Nation. He is to be commended, not only 
for this fine article, but also for the 
highly important work which he and the 
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organization he serves as executive vice 
president has carried on for many years. 


Mr, Speaker, I recommend this article 
to my colleague and ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD: 

How Bic Is THE COLUMBIA RIVER? 
(Summary of talk before engineering and 
operations section of Northwest Public 

Power Association, Wenatchee, May 10) 


The greatest challenge facing Pacific 
Northwest engineers is how to make the best 
and fullest use of our rivers. _ 

The prophets of gloom and doom are say- 
ing we are already half done on the Colum- 
bia. Others are asking, “With atomic energy 
just around the corner, couldn't we keep 
the tributaries of the Columbia River as 
primitive areas?“ 

How big is the Columbia? What is the 
river worth? 


My purpose tonight is to suggest that the 
Columbia River is worth a lot more than 
we have thus far been led to believe. Pos- 
sibly not in our lifetime but someday the 
Columbia may have 50 million kilowatts of 
installed capacity. 

RIVER OF THREE DIMENSIONS 


It may be helpful to think of the Colum- 
bia River as a cube which is expanding in 
all three dimensions as we improve our con- 
cepts and techniques of river-basin develop- 
ment. 

The three dimensions or factors which con- 
cern us are firstly, the amount of power, sec- 
ondly, the value of power, and thirdly, the 
financial feasibility. As these three dimen- 
sions expand, the cube will grow and thereby 
we and our children will benefit through the 
best and fullest development of the Colum- 
bia River. 

FINANCIAL FEASIBILITY 

Many & beautifully bound project report 
for a hydroelectric dam is gathering dust on 
a bookshelf because it could not meet an un- 
reasonable feasibility test. 


One such test which will affect the long- 
range development of the Columbia is the 
artificial and unrealistic assumption that the 
useful service life of a dam is only 50 years. 
This well-known ground rule has gone un- 
challenged until recently. 

However, when the Army began to review 
the 308 report last fall there was included a 
study of a combination hydrothermal sys- 
tem. It was furthermore assumed that the 
useful service life of steam plants would be 
35 years and the life of dams would be 60 
years. The Northwest Public Power Associa- 
tion protested and urged 150 years for serv- 
ice life of dams. 

The benefit-cost ratio of most dams dou- 
bles when 150-year service life is used, and 
in the case of flood-control projects may even 
triple. The effect of the longer life assump- 
tion will be to bring into the range of feasi- 
biilty many otherwise marginal projects. 
Also in determining optimum dam height as 
at Hungry Horse Dam, the longer service life 
would permit the greater height or the larger 
reservoir, 

China has a 4,000-year-old dam. Peru has 
one 2,000 years old. Hydraulics manuals of- 
ten give 500 years or indefinite life for dams. 
TVA uses 100 years for depreciation purposes. 
Bulletin "F" of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue permits 150-year seryice life for dams, 
waterways, and reservoirs. Recently the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation adopted a 150-year de- 
preciation period for Hungry Horse Dam. As 
our experience with dams grows, undoubtedly 
the 150-year period will win acceptance. 

In studying the question of how big is the 
Columbia River, we will find that using the 
150-year.service life greatly expands our 
range of financial feasibility, This dimen- 
sion of our cube will double. 
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The cube's second dimension Involves the 
value of the kilowatt-hour. As a rough rule, 
if dump power is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
then firm power is worth 4 mills and peaking 
8 mills. 

The same kilowatt-hour which in a young 
hydro system sold as dump power, may at à 
later stage of development, perhaps due to 
upstream storage, be sold as firm. Then as 
atomic plants come in to carry the base load, 
the hydro kilowatt-hour graduates to the 
status of valuable peaking power. 

When TVA steam plants operate at over 
98 percent load factor, the hydrosystem serves 
to carry the peaks. Hoover Dam and many 
others llustrate how hydro can be used in the 
Pacific Northwest when atomic plants assume 
the base load in 20 or 30 years. 

As the value of hydro rises due to the 
assumption of peaking duty, the second di- 
mension of the cube expands and again the 
cube grows and makes possible a bigger Co- 
lumbia River power system. 

T MORE HYDROPOWER 

The cube's third dimension involves the 
amount of power. With the more liberal 
feasibility test of 150-year service life and 
with the growing value of power, more and 
more projects can be built, Upstream 
storage, pumped storage, overlap, pondage, 
diversions and more and more peaking gen- 
erators will operate to squeeze the last kilo- 
watt-hour from the river. 

The three factors may now be applied to 
the available statistics. According to FPC 
publication P-26 the status of the Columbia 
River as of January 1, 1953, was as follows: 


Power | Unde- 
devel- vel- ‘Total 
oped oped 
t — red pa — 
Capacity (million kllowatts)..| 3.95.) 30,22 34.17 
annua energy (bil- 
Won ktlowatt-honrs?........ 29.21 |.130,01 18. 24 
"ne as nverume kilowatts 
(million kilowatts}... 4,34 15. 88 19, 21 
Load fuctor (hertuut) 84. 5 82,2 m2 


i 

The Columbia's average energy capability 
“of 19,210,000 kilowatts might reasonably be 
rounded off at 20 million kilowatts. With 
this as a base the installed capacity which 
would be permissible at various load factors 
is as follows: 


Installation 
kilowatts 


General Itschner recently testified that the 
potential of the Columbia was as follows: 


Average | Peak 
kilowatts kilowatts 
Maximum potential. 19, 000, 000 45,000, 000 
Practical limit 12,500,000 28, 000, 000 


He cited Chief Joseph and The Dalles as 
dams where future peaking generators would 
be installed. 

He might have mentioned Ice Harbor as a 
sign toward future thinking on river de- 
velopment, Last year Ice Harbor Dam plans 
were suddenly changed from four 65,000-kilo- 
watt to six 90,000-kilowatt units, Overnight 
the installed capacity was doubled from 
260,000 to 540,000 kilowatts. Someday the 
Bonneville Dam may have a second power- 
house. Grand Coulee may have a third 
or even a fourth powerhouse and might 
even have a 43-foot extension on the dam 
to create added storage. 

As power needs increase, as our planning 
technology improves and as we use the Co- 
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lumbia for peaking power on top of an _ 


atomic energy base load system, we should 
find ourselves approaching and possibly ex- 
ceeding a 50-million-kilowatt generator in- 
stallation on the Columbia River, 


What the Closing of Corona Naval 
Hospital Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Earl 
Macki is a retired chief warrant officer 
in the Navy. His daughter is married 
to a first-class petty officer. Macki 
served 30 years to earn his retirement, 
and during most of it Lydia, his wife, 
was either at his side, or waiting for his 
return from sea. She is a "Navy wife" 
in the truest sense of the phrase. She 
is typical of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of Navy wives whose courage, de- 
votion, and sacrifice help their men de- 
fend our country. The Navy wife is as 
much a factor in the greatness of the 
Navy as the Navy man himself. ‘There- 
fore, what she has to say should be as 
important to the officials charged with 
ultimate responsibility for the efficiency 
of the service as words from any other 
source. 

That is why I asked that a recent 
letter to the editor printed in the Long 
Beach Independent from Mrs. Macki be 
reprinted here. Within the vast neces- 
sity to manage a great branch of the 
United States military service, there is 
little, time to savor thoughts such as 
hers. She would be very unlikely to be 
called upon to testify before a congres- 
sional committee on her subject, nor 
would she be likely to be able to discuss 
it in a conference with the Secretary of 
the Navy or any of his capable assist- 
ants. However, they may read of her 
views here, and they reflect something 
of great importance to the efficiency of 
the service. 

They deal with the critical naval hos- 
pital shortage in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles port area, which homeports one- 
seventh of the United States fleet. Un- 
derstandable as may be the reasons for 
the current closing of the Corona Naval 
Hospital, just as understandable are rea- 
sons for plans for a replacement hos- 
pital, actually in the port area, and not 
40 miles remote from it, as was Corona. 
I have forwarded to the Navy Depart- 
ment an offer by the city of Long Beaclr 
to set aside, reserve, and convey to the 
Navy, without cost, a suitable site for 
such a future hospital. I have asked 
only that the Navy Department confer 
with city officials and indicate their pref- 
erence as to sites which are available. 
It is most sincerely hoped that the De- 
partment will make this small move, at 
no budgetary cost, toward ultimate so- 
lution of the problem eloquently set 
forth by Mrs. Macki, as follows: 
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WHAT HOSPITAL CLOSING MEANS 
EDITOR, INDEPENDENT: 

"By closing the Corona Naval Hospital," 
&s stated by Virginia Kelly in the Press- 
Telegram Sunday July 14, "the Navy ex- 
pects to save $890,000 gross in the first year, 
more later." 

By not closing the Corona Naval Hospital, 
the Navy might be expected to save thou- 
sands of lives—those of dependents of active 
military personnel, widows, orphans of mili- 
tary personnel, retired Navy men and their 
dependents in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area, This facet of the economy drive 
should bear some thought, it would seem. 

All Navy dependents in this area at pres- 
ent are familiar with the crowded condi- 
tions in the Navy clinics. They know what 
can be done and what cannot be done be- 
cause of the shortage of medical personnel 
and equipment. The “will to do" is there, 
all right but without working equipment 
and trained people to staff the clinics, it is 
impossible to keep up with the growth of 
our medical needs in the Navy dependents 
department. The Navy has outgrown its 
medical facilities. In most cases, the de- 
pendents accept uncomplainingly, the de- 
nial of medical privileges that they have 
been led to believe were theirs, the denial 
stemming from inadequate Navy medical 
facilities. Im many cases, desperate need 
of medical care has resulted in severe hard- 
ship financially for Navy personnel having 
to go unprepared into civilian hospitals. 

The "bright spot" in the set-up, how- 
ever, as Virginia Kelly notes in her article 
of July 14, "is that all active service per- 
sonnel dependents may seek civilian medi- 
cal care under the part-payment provisions 
of the dependents medical care legisla- 
tion." 

Recently, in my daughter's family, there 
was the necessity to invoke the aid of Medi- 
caire, the dependents’ medical-care pro- 
gram. However, that was not done until 
every other effort to obtain the necessary 
surgery through a Navy hospital was ex- 
hausted. On the salary of a first class petty 
officer with a family of six to care for, the 
part-payment provision in itself was almost 
à preventive factor to filling this urgent 
need for surgery. 'The patient was my 
"-year-old grandson. Where to get the part- 
payment money? 

It was borrowed finally but when it is 
repaid, some necessity to the lives of this 
family will just simply be lost since the 
funds had to go elsewhere. The fact is that 
not many of the enlisted personnel have 
an avallable $25 on hand after the cost of 
living in this day and time has been de- 
ducted. 

The original intention to set up Medi- 
caire in the beginning denoted a great pro- 
gram to provide medical benefits to Navy 
personnel and it is indicative of the serious 
effort by the Navy to care for its own. The 
idea of the Medicare program deserves much 
commandation and certainly must have been 
hailed by Navy personnel as going forward 
in true Navy tradition to try to find the 
answers to the vital medical problem. 

However, as the article in the Press-Tele- 
gram concluded, The issue is: that Long 
Beach needs a Navy hospital and that the 
Navy must be made to understand this.“ 

It is time now for all Navy dependents, 
widows and orphans of Navy personnel, re- 
tired personnel and their dependents to ex- 
press themselves on the critical situation 
that can develop if the Corona Naval Hos- 
pital is shut down. Long Beach does des- 
perately need a naval hospital and until 
one is built, Corona Naval Hospital should 
remain open to save lives, not dollars, right 
now. 

Representative Craic Hosmer in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is to be commended for the stand 
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he is taking for us of the Navy and it is LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 


only fair that we support him with letters 
and information in this emergency, giving 
him our full backing. 

Councilman John Baker, of Beach, 
is another faithful friend of the Navy people 
and he deserves our sincere support for his 
efforts in our behalf. 

We have a wonderful Nation to live in, 
our Navy helped make it that way and we 
honor our Navy and cherish its traditions 
deep in our hearts. The Navy could never 
make a greater contribution to its personnel 
and their families or to southern California 
than by erecting a fine naval hospital in 
Long Beach and if by all working together 
harmoniously, it certainly can be an achieve- 
ment in dedication to the American way of 
living. 

Mrs. EARL MACKI. 

Lono BEACH. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additlonal copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Buperintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONXGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hali, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is ín attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cox or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES,—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially & verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthiy during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trri 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NO maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Reconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936,-c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectiully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this errangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Reconp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7)4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction 1s necessary. 

3. Return of manuscrípt.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specifled, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrcomgp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Reconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

b. Proof Jurnished.—Proofs of "leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular p of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the RECORD style of type, and not more than 


bers without x 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1f manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the the 
Public Printer will insert the words "Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONORESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

B. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after. each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGresstonaL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) & news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 


only the first item received in the Govern- 


ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11, Estimate of cost:—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recozp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. : 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. E 
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Water Supply Is Common Problem in 
Texas 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a problem that is common to all 
Texas is that of adequate development 
of the Staté's water resources. This is 
a fact that has come to be generally 
recognized, and that recognition has led 
to a determination to attack the prob- 
lem on a statewide scale. 


As the Beaumont Journal pointed out - 


recently in a thoughtful editorial on the 
subject: 

In a time when States as well as cities 
compete for new and existing industry, 
Texas can't afford to lag behind other States. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal of July 
19, 1957] 


Water SUPPLY Is COMMON PBOBLEM IN TEXAS 


As a group of Beaumonters reports, on re- 
turning from a tour of Texas, Benumont has 
many problems in common with other cities 
throughout the State. 

One of these common problems, and by no 
means the least, is the lack of an adequate 
supply of water for future growth and de- 
velopment. This is a problem that plagues 
not only the industrialized urban centers 
but also the vast rural areas where the pro- 
duction of food, clothing, and fibers con- 
tribute so much to the State's economy. 

It is this common problem, and a solution 
for it, Senator LYNDON JoHNson has in mind 
when he urges the Federal Government to 
produce a master plan by next April which 
wil assure Texas all the water it needs. He 
has asked the heads of the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation to 
order complete integration of a comprehen- 
sive water program from Washington to the 
local water districts in Texas. He wants & 
plan that will bolster demands for Federal 
funds to build the projects necessary for im- 
pounding the needed supplies of water. 

It is assumed, of course, that such a plan 
would include continued Federal assistance 
in completing McGee Bend Dam, the multi- 
purpose project already approved by Con- 
gress. This dam on the Angelina River will, 
when completed, serve the water needs of 
this section of southeast Texas. Addition- 
ally, it will spark new industry and increased 
agricultural. production, 

While our immediate concern is to secure 
an abundance of water for this section and 
thus solve this serious problem, we also share 
the broader concern of Senator JOHNSON and 
laud his efforts to obtain adequate supplies 
for the entire State. If Texas is, as he says, 
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25 years behind other Western States in deal- 
ing effectively with its water problems, then 
it is time proper steps were taken to cor- 
rect this condition. In a time when States 
as well as cities compete for existing and 
new industry, Texas can't afford to lag be- 
hind other States. 

Gov. Price Daniel has pledged his best 
efforts to solve the State's water problems 
on & State levél. It is good that he has the 
backing of Senator JOHNSON and others in 
Wsshimgton—the fountainhead of so much 
of the necessary funds for building the proj- 
ects to impound the water. 


An Issue That Must Be Faced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


[e 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Issue That Must Be Faced 
Soon." The editorial was published in 
the Farmers Union Herald of August 5. 
It relates to a resolution which it was my 
privilege, with four of my colleagues, 
to sponsor, calling for a family-farm 
food and fiber policy. 'The resolution is 
still pending in committee. I hope that 
before the conclusion of the 85th Con- 
gress the Senate will adopt the resolu- 
tion as a guide for legislative enact- 
ments in the economic field. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN IssuE THAT Must BE FACED Soon 


Witbin the last week there have been re- 
ports from Washington that Congress, or 
the Senate at least, may take a close look at 
national farm policy before adjourning. 

The look may come, it is reported, when a 
resolution calling for a family-farm food 
and fiber policy 1s brought onto the floor of 
the Senate. 

The resolution was offered by Senator Hv- 
BERT HUMPHREY and four of his associates 
last January. It has lain dormant while the 
prospect of farm legislation has faded away. 

The Humpbrey resolution would commit 
the Congress to a national policy which 
would be the basis for future legislation. 
If passed, in its present form, it would 
commit Congress to a family-farm pattern. 

The resolution calls for encouragement of 
an agriculture based on ownership and 
management of the land by family units 
and the discouragement of industrial-type 
farms. 

It is significant that, since the introduc- 
tion of the resolution, two agricultural re- 
search professors, reporting for the National 
Planning Association, have called for a rec- 
ognition in national policy of "the crucial 
importance of family farming—in a demo- 
cratic society.“ 


Marshall Harris, of Iowa State University, 
and Robert Rohwer, formerly of Oklahoma 
A. and M., in their report, state that the 
family farm represents the most desirable 
form of organization for American agricul- 
ture." 

They find that this is true not only in 
economic performance but also in equality 
of opportunity and social values. 

The outstanding virtues of this class of 
farms, they point out, are "a secure and 
stable way of life, strong community insti- 
tutions, conservation of land, other natural 
resources, and a strong emphasis on pre- 
serving the basic freedoms." 

Harrís and Rohwer would strengthen the 
family farm by "raising the productivity of 
and levels of living of low-income farms, 
discouraging the trend toward increased 
large-scale farming and establishing a 
clearly defined public policy to improve 
family farming as a way of life.” 

To accomplish these results they would: 

Give preference to family farmers when- 
ever private enterprise uses publicly owned 
land. 

Reduce and eventually eliminate the im- 
portation of foreigners who compete with 
American farm laborers and operators and 
are paid low wage rates, thus depressing 
farm wages and prices. 

Encourage agricultural workers, particu- 
larly migrants, to organize and protect their 
rights fully. 

Withhold publicly sponsored credit from 
large-scale enterprises, extending tax pref- 
erence to family-type units and discourage 
ownership of farm land by nonfarmers, 

The Harris-Rohwer report has received en- 
dorsement not only by the Farmers Union 
but also by the Grange and the Farm Bu- 
reau. At least representatives of the latter 
organization have signed the report. 

The Humphrey resolution calls for a so- 
called bill of rights for the family farmer. 
It calls for: 

The right to full equality of economic op- 
portunity. 

The right to improved standards of rural 
living. 

The right of reasonable protection against 
natural hazards. 

The right to extend agricultural free en- 
terprise, through cooperative action. 

The right to public cooperation and as- 
sistance in saying the soil. 

The right to preserve the social and human 
values of family farming. 

The right to a democratic voice in his own 
farm program, 

The right to benefits of an expanding world 
trade. 

The right to a long-range program of food 
storage to encourage abundance. 

The right of assurance—that land recla- 
mation development will result in establish- 
ment of new family farms—not factories in 
the fleld. 

If the Humphrey resolution actually gets 
to the floor of the Senate, as Washington 
reports seem to indicate it will, the real 
issue in American agriculture will have to be 
faced by that august body. 

That issue is: What kind of a national 
fgriculture do the American people really 
want? 

The issue must be faced sooner or later, 
The people living on the land; indeed, the 
people living in the rural towns and villages 
and even in our big cities cannot go on for- 
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ever dependent on an agriculture subject to 
whims and fancies of both nature and men. 

If the American people can agree that the 
family farm is worth preserving as the basic 
pattern of our agriculture—then the first step 
will have been taken toward solving our farm 
problems, 


For Liberty of People To Bear Arms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


the Alcohol and Tobacco Division of the 
Internal Revenue Department is holding 


& hearing today on its proposals for a. 


registration law requiring all manufac- 
turers and dealers in firearms to keep 
a record of all sales of firearms, and an- 
other proposed regulation, proposing to 
require every person who buys a gun or 
any ammunition to sign a receipt for it. 

Mr, President, I regard this proposed 
regulation as unnecessary, burdensome, 
and unduly restrictive of the rights of 
the American people. I oppose ít, and 
presented a statement at the hearing to- 
day in the Department of Commerce 
Auditorium before the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

These proposed regulations would require 
all dealers to maintain a permanent record 
of all firearms received and disposed of, and 
would require every person who buys a gun 
or à box of shells to sign a receipt therefor, 
In my opinion these are unnecessarily bur- 
densome restrictions on our people. 

The people of Texas generally are accus- 
tomed to use firearms. This proposed law 
would require every farm boy to register his 
gun and have a receipt for every shell or 
cartridge bought if he wanted to hunt a 
buck, turkey, squirrel, dove, quail, or rabbit, 
or shoot a rattlesnake or wildcat. The rural 
homeowner would need a Federal receipt to 
protect his chicken farm from a chicken 
hawk or from a rabid fox. 

Our people are a loyal people. They can 
be trusted by the Government. Who is 
afraid of the people? This regulation smacks 
of a police state. It would be more reason- 
able to require a permit to go swimming in 
navigable waters than to require a shotgun 
and shell permit to hunt rabbits, because 
the swimming is more dangerous than the 
hunting. 

The oldest shooting club in the United 
States is at New Braunfels, Texas. The fa- 
milarity of our people with firearms has 
been a strong factor in the ability of our 
citizen soldiers to prepare speedily for battle 
in time of war. A nation of outdoorsmen is 
a healthy, vigorous nation. These restrictive 
and burdonsome regulations would make it 
more expensive to keep and use guns and 
rifles. They would lessen the zeal of our 
people for outdoor sports in time of peace 
and effective military service in time of war. 

These regulations put bureaucracy in every 
gun closet in every home in America, and if 
adopted, would end the ancient concept that 
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"every man’s home is his castle," because it 
would invade the right to defend that home. 

I hope that this regulation is defeated. 
The taxpayers do not need a new burden to 
hire a new group of agents to keep count of 
all the shotguns and rifles and shells pur- 
chased for eyery home in America. 


Moralizing About Colonialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Providence Journal of 
Monday, August 26, entitled “Our Mor- 
alizing About Colonialism Should Give 
Way to Frank Talk.” 

This article, written by Barry Brown, 
should be of interest to all who give con- 
sideration to international affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our MORALIZING ABOUT COLONIALISM SHOULD 
Give Way TO FRANK TALK 
(By Barry Brown) 

The so-called colonial problem in Amer- 
ican foreign policy is inherently insoluble. 
We will do well to recognize this fact, and to 
consider what we can do about it, before the 


issue arises again in the dramatic form of the. 


Algerian case at the forthcoming session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Notice has already been served that ‘this 
last and most irreconcilable conflict between 
France and her north African territories will 
reappear at the U. N. meeting. “Some think 
the international organization could modify 
the Algerian problem,” French Foreign Min- 
ister Pineau warned the other day. “I must 
say that, while France is prepared to set forth 
the problem, it never will accept orders." 

WE CAN'T SATISFY ALL 


In. the debate and the deadlock thus 
promised, the United States will naturally 
have to take a stand, and that stand cannot 
possibly satisfy both the French and the Al- 
gerlans, or—more importantly—both our 
principal NATO allies and the vast array of 
Arab, Asian, African, and Latin American 
states who identify their interests with the 
aspirations of all dependent people every- 
where, Thus the United States faces anew, 
in this expanded and intensifled form, the 
same dilemma Cordell Hull described in his 
Memoirs of the World War II period: 

"Our prime difficulty generally with regard 
to Asiatic colonia] possessions, of course, was 
to induce the colonial powers—principally 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands—to 
adopt our ideas with regard to dependent 
peoples. * * * But we could not press them 
too far with regard to the Southwest Pacific 
in view of the fact that we were seeking the 
closest possible cooperation with them in 
Europe. We could not alienate them in the 
Orient and expect to work with them in 
Europe." | 

Since the first objective of our foreign 
policy must always be the security of Euro- 
pean or western or Christian civilization, of 
which the American way of life is a part, we 
are obviously still "seeking the closest pos- 
sible cooperation" with the nations of West- 
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ern Europe. At the same time, "our ideas 
with regard to dependent peoples" inevitably 
continue to follow the Wilsonian tradition of 
national self-determination, largely out of 
an instinctive attachment to anticolonial 
movements resulting from our own colonial 
origins. Meanwhile, both horns of the di- 
lemma haye been sharpened, on the one 
hand by the formalization of our permanent 
European ties in the NATO alliance, on the 
other by the development of the U. N. system 
of “debating diplomacy” and the emergence 
of a number of new national states on the 
world scene. - 

If there is no real way out of this dilemma, 
perhaps we can ease our position somewhat 
by a new sort of frankness in explaining 
it during the debate on Algeria and all the 
other colonial issues bound to arise at the 
General Assembly meeting next month. 

As to our European commitments, we can- 
not and need not try to conceal our deep 
and lasting identifications with like-minded 
nations of the West. Culturally, historically 
and psychologically, we are part of Europe. 
Strategically and politically, the United 
States has always had a vital interest, histori- 
cally paralleling that of Great Britain and 
now coinciding with that of all the other na- 
tions of Western Europe, in preventing any 
European power from gaining hegemony over 
the continent. The dependent peoples them- 
selves will never permit us to deny our 
identification with Europe, even if we should 
be unwise enough to try to escape from real- 
ity, no matter how vehemently we may assert 
our ideological anticolonialism, 

RISING EXPECTATIONS 


The best we can hope to do, therefore, is to 
try to convince both the Europeans and the 
Asians and Africans that our inevitable con- 
cern with the interests of our NATO allies 
does not involve our commitment to shore 
up their empires indefinitely. It may help 
us in this explanation to talk about the 
principle of national 
more as a concrete political force than as an 
abstract moral postulate. For many of our 
European friends, deeply as they may resent 
American moralizing about their imperial- 
ism, nevertheless recognize realistically that 
their crumbling empires simply cannot stand 
against the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions that ls sweeping the areas of the world 
formerly in a colonial status. 

The trouble with treating national self- 
determination as a universal moral principle 
is that it has no inherent limits. Pushed to 
its logical extreme, it becomes a principle of 
disintegration and disorder and a device for 
the creation of new empires, rather than a 
response to the twin aspirations exalted by 
western liberalism—that of a people to be 
free of foreign domination, and that of the 
individual to join the nation of his choice. 
When we persist in urging our own concep- 
tion of nationalism as an eternal verity, 
without regard for political consequences, we 
disarm ourselyes morally and intellectually 
before our enemies. 

INSTRUMENT OF ANARCHY 


Hitler used nationalism in just this way, as 
an instrument of anarchy and oppression, 
when he first used the Sudeten Germans to 
destroy Czechoslovakia and then used the 
German minority in Poland to launch World 
War II. The Russians are doing the same 
thing, although the effects of their new im- 
perialism are largely concealed from the 
champions of anticolonialism by considera- 
tions of race and by the curious phenomenon 


called the salt-water fallacy. There seems 


to be a feeling among many Asians and Afri- 
cans that imperialism is not involved in 
the domination of one white people by an- 
other, or when the nation dominated is not 
separated from the imperial power by an 
ocean. 
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These are points we have made and can 
continue to make in U. N. debates on colo- 
nial issues, with Hungary and perhaps soon 
Syria as exhibits A and B. But beyond this, 
perhaps we can make clear that our adher- 
ence to the Wilsonian doctrine of national 
self-determination is a matter of political 
judgment, more than of indiscriminate mor- 
alizing. We can emphasize that the princi- 
ple should be applied to each people de- 
manding national independence on the 
merits of their specific case, with due regard 
for questions of timing and orderliness in 
the process of evolution. Perhaps we can 
even urge that U. N. members insisting upon 
immediate independence for peoples who are 
not really capable of creating a politically 
and economically viable community should 
bear some responsibility, financial and other- 
wise, for the survival of the newborn states. 


A POLITICAL FORCE 


In short, by understanding nationalism 
as a political force and national self-deter- 
mination as-a concrete political goal, we can 
try to persuade the European powers that 
it is really in their interests to follow a policy 
of liberation, as the British have done. Sim- 
llarly,.we.can try to convince the dependent 
peoples that it is not necessarily in their 
interest to make immediate independence an 
end in itself, at the risk of balkanizing Asia 
and Africa and leaving them vulnerable to an 
inevitable new order-of empire. In the proc- 
ess, we can say that the differences we are 
bound to have with both sides on such issues 
should not outweigh or outlast our common 
interests. 

An effort at frankness on the coloníal prob- 
lem might admittedly make us no more 
popular with either the Europeans or the 
Asians and Africans than an attenrpt at eva- 
sion, but it might command more respect, 
Similarly, there is no assurance that such a 
shift in the American attitude would con- 
tribute much to solution of the concrete and 
complex problems between France and Al- 
geria. Yet, if we can get away from the idea 
that national independence is an absolute 
and self-sufficlent moral principle and come 
to regard it as a political principle that needs 
to be fitted within a framework of power 
and interests, we may at least avold the con- 
fusion of seeming to applaud the destruction 
of western interests in the name of phílo- 
sophical consistency. 


A Psalm for Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD à psalm for 
lawyers, written by Mr. Louis Lande, a 
prominent and distinguished member of 
the New York bar. It might also well be 
applied to legislators, and in the last, 
busy days of the session it makes good 
pause for reflective reading. Mr. Lande 
is a patriarch of the New York bar of 
which he has been a member for 57 
years. He is a member of the class of 
1900 of New York University, my own 
alma mater. Over the years, he has 
counseled, guided, and inspired many 
young attorneys. 

More recently, Mr. Lande has served 
as an attorney in the Maritime Adminis- 
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tration here in Washington. He will re- 
tire at the end of this month after 15 
years of distinguished service in the 
Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the psalm 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FIFTEENTH.PSALM REVISED FOR LAWYERS 

(By Louis Lande) 

Who shall stand in the high courts of the 
law? 

Who shall receive its highest honors? 

He who dealeth righteously and whose aim 
is justice and mercy. - 

Who doth not belittle its ministers, 

Nor envy his associates, 

Who doth not gloat over his victories, 

Nor rejoiceth over his adversary's defeat, 

And to whom the errant are to be pitied 
and corrected. 

He that worketh for the people's good with- 
out profit to himself, 

And who honors his brethren for their good 
works 

He shall be worthy-to sit in the high places 
of the law, 

And receive the esteem of his fellow men. 


Movement by the Young Away From 
Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an outstanding weekly newspaper 
in Texas, the Nocona News, recently took 
note editorially of the alarming move- 
ment away from the rural areas, and 
expressed concern that a very large per- 
centage of high-school graduates are not 
interested in farming as an occupation. 

The News put its editorial finger 
squarely on one reason for this by point- 
ing out that these youngsters know the 
farmer: today is not getting his fair share 
of the consumer dollar. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thought-provoking editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO FARMING AND SMALL TOWNS 


Farming and small towns like Nocona 
stand challenged by a recent survey reported 
in the current issue of Texas Agricultural 
Progress. The survey shows that there is a 
definite apathy among young people to be- 
come farmers and as definite a belief that 
their futures are not in their home towns, 
however much they would like to remain in 
those towns, à 

Out of 234 high-school graduates of this 
year, the survey shows only 25 said or indi- 
cated that they would rather own a farm 
than hold a job in town. And 15 of those 
25 said that they would not want to farm 
unless they could begin with the right setup. 
This leaves only 10 out of 234 who are defi- 
nitely interested in farming. The 15 who 
would consider farming under the right 
setup reflect a radical departure from the 
pioneering spirit of many hundreds of farm- 
ers who, with little more than a hand plow, 
& horse and a cow, started such counties as 
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Montague and thousands of others. Natu- 
rally, no one today wants any part of yester- 
day's farming hardships: On the other hand, 
unless blessed with riches, no young man 
can expect to start out with what others 
have acquired over a period of years. 

American economics also stand challenged 
by the revealing apathy of young people to 
farm. They know better than any one, ex- 
cept their parents, how hard farmers work 
against such tremendous odds as wind, hail, 
droughts, too much rain, frosts and burning 
sunshine, They know, too, that the farmer 
is not getting his just share of the consumer 
dollar, During the latter part of last year, 
the farmer was getting only 40 cents of this 
dollar, and this figure fell to 38 cents last 
February. The farmer is getting only 15 
cents of that dollar for his tomatoes, peas 
and beans. When Mrs. Farmer goes to a store 
she is required to pay retail prices far from 
commensurate for products raised on the 
farm, 

Commenting of jobs at home instead of 
leaving home, most of the students said, in 
effect: "I'd rather stay here than any place 
on earth if work were available, but we just 
don't have it here. My town has everything 
I like except the opportunity to work." 
This situation is not new for small towns, 
Nocona is indeed an exception with three 
major leather goods factories. Most small 
towns have only one major industry, if any. 

The urge of 20-year-olds to strike out in & 
big city is as natural as daylight following 
dark. The day comes, however, when many 
become disgusted with the coldness and ar- 
tifüiclality of the big city, where it takes 2 
hours to drive to work and 3 to drive back 
during the evening rush. They find that 
their friends back home are their best friends 
and, unless they become great successes in a 
financial way, they eventually learn that it 
would have been better to have stayed at 
home for $50 a week than to have gone to a 
big city for $65. The old saying that “It 
is better to be a big fish in a little pond than 
a little fish in a big pond” is very applicable. 

Their names have never become nationally 
known, but millions of the best businessmen 
in America have been and still are small- 
town merchants and other businessmen. 
They and our farmers are keeping rural 
America alive and without rural America 
there would be no America, The compara- 
tive few who come to wield great power in 
certain industries are not nearly as poweful 
nor as influential as the combined force of 
America's farmers and America's smalltown 
businessmen. 


The Gallant 32d Division of the 
Wisconsin National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note in the press reports 
of my State that the National Guard 
hopes to start building additional 
armories in some 16 Wisconsin cities dur- 
ing the next 2 years. 

The announcement of the plan has 
come from the distinguished adjutant 
general of my State, Maj. Gen. Ralph J. 
Olson. The construction will be based 
upon Federal-State matching of funds 
with the various cities to provide the 
land, 
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Each armory unit will contain facili- 
ties needed to train one company or bat- 
tery of the famed 32d Division of the 
Wisconsin National Guard. The units 
will vary, each accommodating between 
140 and 170 men. 

The announcement of the armory plan 
came in,connection with a conference of 
the Wisconsin National Guard Associa- 
tion. Maj. Gen. Fritz Breidster, com- 
mander of the 32d, told the assembled 
officers that the division’s traditional in- 
fantry regiments, artillery battalions, 
and antiaircraft units are to be trans- 
formed in accordance with the new plans 
for the atomic organization of the divi- 
sion. 

Much as Wisconsin will regret seeing 
many hallowed units of the 32d fade 
into history, my State is determined 
that the 32d shall continue to rank with 
the very best National Guard divisions 
of the Nation, ready to meet every emer- 
gency of the atomic age. 

The 32d is part and parcel of the his- 
tory of my State. It has some 114 units 
in 78 Wisconsin cities. Its former com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Jim Dan Hill, has 
been urged by many to be president of 
the National Guard Association of the 
United States. 

The officers of the Wisconsin National 
Guard Association, as newly elected, 
are: 

Maj. William P. Robinson, Middleton, 
Dane County, president. 

Lt, Col. Carlisle P. Runge, Madison, 
vice president. 

Lt. Col. Malvin P. Wang, Camp Doug- 
las, treasurer, incumbent. 

Lt. Col Donald G. Raiche, Neenah, 

secretary. 
- In order that my colleagues may be 
familiar with the great record for gal- 
lantry of this division since its creation 
in 1917, I send to the desk the text of 
a Milwaukee Journal historical writeup 
describing the Red Arrow Division’s 
achievements in two world wars. I ask 
unanimous consent that this brief his- 
tory of a division which saw more ac- 
tion in World War II than any United 
States division in any war—a division 
which takes the deepest of pride in its 
pre-eminence in the National Guard of 
our country—be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 14, 
1957 
THE GALLANT 32p Division—Two Books TELL 

BATTLES oF FAMOUS WISCONSIN-MICHIGAN 

CowBAT UNIT DunING WoRLD Wars—In 

Action 15,696 Hours AGAINST Japs 

(By Christopher Matthew) 

Near the village of San Nicolas in central 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, a barred red arrow 
in solid concrete rises from the top of a me- 
morial shaft to point against the sky. Offi- 
cers and men of the 32d Infantry Division 
erected it there in memory of their gallant 
comrades who were killed along the Villa 
Verde Trail in one of the last campaigns of 
World War II. 

As the crow files, the distance from one 
end of the trail to the other—from San Nico- 
las to Santa Fe—is only 15 miles. By twist- 
ing, treacherous mountain road it is 50. For 
the GI's of the Red Arrow Division it was a 
hell through a maze of booby traps and 
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enemy bunkers manned by kamikazes under 
the overall command of Tomoyuki Yama- 
shita, ablest of the Japanese generals. It 
took the 32d 5 months—from January to 
May 1945—to cover the distance. Two-thirds 
of its 10,000 men were casualties; 1,000 fell 
in action. 

Having opened the road into the heart of 
enemy held territory for other units, the 
battered Red Arrow was given a month's 
rest, then called back to mop up central 
Luzon, a task that lasted for several weeks 
after atomic bombs had knocked out Japan. 


FIGHTERS BEST, SAID GENERAL YAMASHITA 


Isolated Japanese units in the hills of 
Luzon hadn't heard that the war was over, 
and probably wouldn't have believed it if 
they had. Even General Tamashita had re- 
ceived no official order to surrender. In a 
polite serles of communications he assured 
American commanders that he was waiting 
anxiously for instructions. He finally sur- 
rendered on September 5 to the unit that he 
later praised as having the best fighters he 
had faced in the whole war—none other 
than the 32d. , 

Among United States infantry divisions 
the 32d is in many respects unique. It 
fought from beginning to end in both World 
Wars and chalked up a remarkable number 
of firsts. Two recent volumes recount its 
exploits. The first, a comprehensive, illus- 
trated history. The 32d Infantry Division, 
by H. W. Blakesley, is published by the his- 
torical commission of Wisconsin; the second, 
the story of the Buna campaign, Victory in 
Papua, by Samuel Milner, is published by 
the office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. 


GENERAL PERSHING LAUDED DIVISION 


Created in 1917 from National Guard regi- 
ments of Wisconsin and Michigan—some of 
which had histories going back to volunteer 
militia days—the unit was originally known 
as the Red Circle Division, In France it 
picked up the nicknames “Les Terribles" and 
"The Iron Jaws." Even Gen. John Pershing, 
who was not given to careless eulogies of his 
troops, especially if they were National Guard 
units, later wrote: "Unstinted praise must be 
given to the 32d." 4 

After the armistice, the Red Circle Division 
changed its emblem to the red arrow be- 
cause as their commander, William G. Haan, 
said: “We pierced every line the Boche put 
before us.“ 

In 1940 the Red Arrow was among the first 
of the 18 National Guard units to be or- 
dered into Federal service. It received its 
training at Camp Livingston, La. 

Selected soon after Pearl Harbor for ship- 
ment to northern Ireland, the division was 
moved from Camp Livingston to Fort Devens, 
Mass. Then a sudden change in plans in the 
War Department took it to Australia under 
command of Maj. Gen. Edwin F. Harding. 
Augmented by 3,000 draftees, it arrived in 
May 1942, 2 months after Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, commander of the newly established 
southwest Pacific theater, had arrived from 
the Philippines. y 

The military problem at the moment was 
to halt the Japanese thrust across the 
isthmus of Papua, the long tail of New 
Guinea, the island that looks like a dino- 
saur on the map. The Japanese held the 
northern coast of the island and had sent 
& detachment across tbe formidable Owen 
Stanley Mountains to capture the south. 
The Australians still held on to Port Moresby 
on the southern coast. 

General MacArthur planned a counter- 
attack, picking the infantry forces of the 
Australian 7th and the American 32d for 
the operation. The initial plan was to send 
our division north across the mountains, 
One battalion actually made the grueling 
march, After 42 days of climbing, scram- 
bling, clawing, and suffering from fever and 
dysentery, they emerged like ghostly shad- 
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ows. The rest of the troops were flown north 
to points near Jap held Buna. 

The top brass was so sure that Buna could 
be taken easily that it detached one whole 
regiment from General Harding's command 
and added it to the Australians, who were 
to attack from the west, while our forces 
attacked from the east. The pincers move- 
TAE began about the middle of November, 

Almost at once hard luck dogged the proj- 
ect. Some 6,000 Japanese were still strongly 
entrenched at Buna. Nipponese planes sank 
7 out of 8 small transports containing food, 
medicines, ammunitions, and men. Seasonal 
rains came early and turned this godforsaken 
place on the inhospitable northern coast of 
New Guinea into the ultimate nightmare 
country. Companies came down with dengue 
fever and malaria, At one time, over half 
the men were running temperatures. 


“TAKE BUNA OR DIE” 


The air forces tried to fly in or drop in 
supplies, but much of this precious freight 
was irrevocably lost, smashing to bits on 
striking the ground or else falling not on 
designated targets but deep in the jungle or 
on inaccessible mountain slopes. Flyers 
trying to strafe Japanese positions often hit 
our own. General Harding sent desperate 
calls for the return of his regiment, for 
supplies and ammunition. The MacArthur 
answer from Moresby was to take Buna or 
die. 

After 2 weeks of fighting, the sick, hungry, 
weary troops had made no advance. They 
were, as E. J. Kahn, Jr., one of the draftees 
assigned to the outfit, writes, “treading 
water—in some cases, literally, where they 
were trying to advance through neck deep 
swamps." There were countless acts of 
heroism but also failures among leaders and 
men. 

A remark by the Australlan commander in 
chief that the men of the 32d were inferior 
fighters reached MacArthur at Port Moresby 
and sent him into a towering rage. Sum- 
moning Gen, Robert L, Eichelberger from 
Australia, he told him to “relieve Harding 
and his subordinate commanders or I will 
relieve them myself, and you, too." Eichel- 
berger did remove Harding—many still think 
precipitously—on the ground that he had 
not been sufficiently stern in weeding out 
subordinates. Eichelberger had better luck 
than Harding in wangling tanks, artillery, 
and the extra regiment from various head- 
quarters above him. Even so, it took him 
4 weeks to capture Buna. 


THOUSANDS WERE AWARDED DECORATIONS 


His appraisal of the Red Arrow men at the 
end of the campaign differed markedly from 
what he thought of them when he first as- 
sumed command. He later wrote: 

“The 32d which ‘failed’ at Buna was the 
same 32d that won the city. Any historian 
will be hard put to discover in this war a 
division which earned, and deserved, so many 
citations and decorations for individual 
bravery.” 

Two Wisconsin soldiere—Ist Sgt. Elmer J. 
Burr, Menasha, and Sgt. Kenneth E. Gruen- 
nert, Jefferson—won the Medal of Honor, 
posthumously. Nine more men won this 
highest of honors in the next 2 years, all 
but 2 posthumously. Some 3,000 others 
were awarded other decorations, not count- 
ing 11,500 Purple Hearts. 

During the next 2 years the Red Arrow 
was chosen to spearhead five other operations 
on the road back—Saidor, Aitape, Morotai, 
Leyte, and Luzon. In all, it saw 15,696 hours 
of action, more than any United States divi- 
sion in any war. 

After a brief period with the army of oc- 
cupation, it was inactivated in February 
1946 in Japan. Within 10 months, on No- 
vember 8, 1946, it was reorganized as a Na- 
tional Guard unit. The Red Arrow was again 
an active division. 


1957 
Revere (Mass.) Journal a Popular Weekly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Revere 
Journal has served the people of Revere, 
Mass., for 76 years. Its future is as- 
sured. 

This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause we associate weekly newspapers 
with rural areas. The Revere Journal, 
however, is the newspaper for the city of 
Revere which is part of the metropolitan 
area of greater Boston. 

‘The Journal may not be big, but its 
neighborly coverage of the news has won 
a personal following whose loyalty and 
confidence is reflected in the opening 
lines of a conversation you frequently 
hear in Revere that begins this way: 
“The Journal says.” 

Many honors have come to this hardy 
little newspaper through the years. The 
latest is the news that, of the 550 weekly 
newspapers published in the United 
States, the Revere Journal ranks among 
the top 100, in terms of circulation. 

Eight thousand four hundred regular 
subscribers depend upon the Journal to 
know what's going on. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I ask the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD to recognize the standing of thís 
fine weekly by printing the attached 
article from the August 22 issue of the 
Revere Journal: 

WipELY READ NEWSPAPER—JOURNAL AMONG 
Tor 100 WEEKLIES IN UNITED STATES ON 
CIRCULATION LIST 
The Revere Journal has been listed among 

the 100 top circulation weekly newspapers 

published in cities and towns of under 50,000 

population in the 1957 Directory of Weekly 

Newspaper Representatives, Inc. according 

to the American Press, a magazine published 

about hometown newspapers. 

The magazine's analysis shows that there 
&re a total of 550 weekly, semiweekly and 
triweekly newspapers with a circulation of 
5,000 or more throughout the United States 
listed in the directory. 

The magazine listed the Revere Journal 
in 94th place in the top 100 newspapers, 
stating that the Journal has a net paid cir- 
culation of 8,300 copies weekly. 

According to the listing, the Journal was 
only 95 copies away from the 90th position 
on the list, with the four papers listed in 
between having a circulation from 8,300, the 
Revere Journal's figure, and 8,395 listed for 
the Blue Island, Ill, Sun Standard, which 
holds the 90th place. 

The figures listed in the directory were 
based on paid circulation figures for 1956. 
Edward A. Waldman, circulation manager of 
the Revere Journal, said that the figures 
listed for the Journal are accurate but dur- 
ing the months in 1957, the newspaper's 
circulation has increased to an average of 
8.400. He said that the new figures will be 
reflected in the 1958 directory. 

The American Press, in its analysis, stated 
that of the 550 newspapers listed in the di- 
rectory, 376 are published in communities of 
under 50,000 population and that 174 are 
published in larger cities. 

In the-100 top circulation weeklies, only 
one Massachusetts newspaper besides the 
Revere Journal is listed. It is the Arlington 
News with a circulation of 8,650. 
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Not Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Star dated Monday, August 26, 1957: 

Not GviLTY 

Harry Truman, in our opinion, has done 
as much as any man, and a great deal more 
than most, to prod America into assuming 
its responsibilities as the leader of the free 
world. The move to support Greece and 
Turkey, the Marshal] plan, the decision to 
fight in Korea, the creation of NATO—all of 
these called for courage and leadership, and 
they are enduring marks to the credit of the 
former President. 

It is the more disappointing, therefore, to 
find Mr. Truman now joining in the chorus 
of those who would indict the people for 
failures which really were the fault, not of 
the people, but of their political leaders. 

Writing in Sunday's Star, Mr. Truman, 
referring to the Korean war, said this: "In 
unison with the United Nations we acted— 
and we acted swiftly, and at that we were 
almost too late. Our people, eager to return 
to the ways of peace, and wanting quick de- 
mobilization, had brought about a sharp re- 
duction of our military strength.” 

To this charge the people may well plead 
not guilty. For while it is true that there 
was strong popular demand to bring the boys 
home when World War II ended in 1945, this 
is not the reason why we were so weak, so 
dangerously unprepared to fight even a “po- 
lice action,” in 1950. For this, the primary 
responsibility rests on Mr. Truman and his 
Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson. 

In 1949, just before the Korean war broke, 
it was Mr. Truman, not the people, who was 
insisting that a defense budget of $13 billion 
was all our economy could stand. When 
Congress appropriated some $615 million in 
excess of the budget request for the Air 
Force that year it was Mr. Truman, not the 
people, who ordered the money impounded 
and decreed that it must not be spent. 
When the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 1948, urged 
an expanded military program which called 
for some $9 billion in additional money, it 
was Mr. Truman, not the people, who vetoed 
the proposal. And when Defense Secretary 
Johnson was assuring anyone who would 
listen that his economies were cutting out 
the fat, but not the muscle, from the Mili- 
tary Establishment, how were the people to 
know that he was a sadly mistaken man? 

Mr. Truman's remarks in the main were 
aimed at the situation which prevails today. 
He said he hoped that “all of us” have 
learned from our Korean experience, that 
this (1957) is no time “to fool” with our 
defense requirements, and that we should 
not let ourselves become “economy mad” 
with respect to national defense. 

As far as the people are concerned, how- 
ever, 1957 is like 1949. They do not know 
now, as they did not know then, whether 
the cutbacks in defense spending are wise 
or unwise. They cannot possibly know. 
They have to assume in 1957, as they as- 
sumed in 1949, that their political leaders 
have made their calculations carefully and 
correctly, and that they know what they are 
doing. 
economies lead to another Korea, we trust 
that the reaction of those who are really 
responsible will not be to blame the people. 


If it turns out otherwise, if today's 


A7073 
Squadron’s Wings Folded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
74th Air Rescue Squadron in Alaska is 
being deactivated after a long period of 
service in the highest tradition of the 
Air Force. It would be impossible in 
many pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to detail the rescues which have 
been accomplished by the officers and 
men of that squadron. In wilderness 
areas, and oftentimes under the most 
severe climatic conditions, those of the 
74th Air Rescue Squadron have risked 
their lives to save others. 

An evaluation of the Air Rescue 
Squadron has been made in a letter 
written to me by Mr. John Vincent, of 
Orlando, Fla. Mr. Vincent has had per- 
sonal knowledge of the quality and cal- 
iber of the work of the officers and men 
of this detachment. I take great pleas- 
ure presenting here a letter written to 
me about this by Mr. Vincent including 
an editorial from the Fairbanks, Alaska, 
News-Miner: 


Iam taking the liberty to send you, quoted 
en toto, an editorial from the Fairbanks 
News-Miner of July 11, 1957. It was sent 
to me by an expert on Arctic lore, Mr. E. W. 
"Scotty" Heter, with whom I did some sur- 
vival work in the Territory during the winter 
of 1956. 

The quotation follows: 

"This week we saw & good, though by no 
means an unusual, example of the work 
which has been performed in this part of the 
world ably by the 74th Air Rescue Squadron. 

"This unit, which is based at Ladd Air 
Force Base, has picked up countless military 
and civilian fliers and passengers out of the 
wilderness and brought them safely home. 

“If our experience in the air age has taught 
us anything, it is the old chestnut that 
what goes up must come down. When an 
aircraft comes down in the wilds of interior 
Alaska, the occupants are lost indeed with- 
out a ready group like the 74th, which is 
ever cn the alert. 

"Under the conditions which prevailed 
when an Air Force F-89 jet plane became 
unmanageable in the air on Tuesday, no 
search for rescue would have been possible 
by other means than helicopter. Overcast 
made planes useless. The downed men might 
have spent many days in the wilderness had 
it not been for the tireless helicopters of 
the 74th. 

“Had it been a pair of civilians instead of 
2 airmen who were down, the 74th Air Rescue 
Squadron would have responded just as 
promptly. This has been demonstrated often 
in the past. 

“These words of appreciation are written 
in the light of an announcement from the 
Alaskan Command that the 74th Air Rescue 
Squadron is being deactivated in the fall. 
We do not know the military or other con- 
siderations which led to that announced 
decision. But we would certainly urge that 
they be reviewed. 

“We really don't know what we'd do here 
in interior Alaska without the 74th's efficient 
‘copters,” 

Few people outside the Territory can real- 
ize the vital role played by the men of the 
ARS and the high regard in which they are 
held by Alaskans. Few can know the tre- 
mendous communal effort that goes into 
saving the life of a lost hunter, an overdue 
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bush pilot, an injured Eskimo, unless 
they've actually seen it firsthand. It is difi- 
cult for outsiders to believe that men will 
leave their jobs and the comfort of their 
homes to go out and search for a stranger 
in distress. In the vastness of the Territory 
and, especially, under the terrible rigors of 
the Arctic winters, it is a fact that these 
selfless, cooperative efforts would often fail 
were it not for the expert guidance of the 
Air Force’s professional rescue men in the 
squadron at Fairbanks and the other one 
down at Anchorage. I would suggest that 
nowhere in the world would the loss of 
an air rescue squadron be of such vital im- 
portance to American citizens. 


Insurance Protection of American Fami- 
lies, Businesses, and Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OY PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker. may I call to the attention of 
ihe House an event of truly historic sig- 
nificance which will take place in our 
sister Commonwealth of Kentucky on 
Wednesday, September 4, 1957. 

It was in the thriving frontier town 
of Lexington, Ky., in the year 1807, that 
the American Agency System of bringing 
insurance protection to America's fami- 
lies, businesses, and institutions was be- 
gun. This great system was born when 
Thomas Wallace, a prominent merchant 
. of Lexington, was appointed an agent 
of Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thus, a free people, with initiative and 
enterprise, created a system of providing 
for their own security through inde- 
pendent local businessmen. 'The merit 
of the plan was such that it spread 
throughout America, enabling the Na- 
tion to grow and prosper. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky and 
Insurance Company of North America 
share many historical links, Kentucky 
became a Commonwealth in the year 
1792, the same year in which the Insur- 
ance Company of North America was 
founded. The company was organized in 
Philadelphia in Independence Hall in the 
very same room in which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed just 16 years 
before. 

Mr. John A. Diemand, the president of 
this 165-year-old insurance organiza- 
tion, which is well and favorably known 
throughout the world, will participate 
with leaders in Kentucky life in suitably 
marking the occasion. I append here- 
with the remarks of Mr. Diemand, in 
commemorating an event of great inter- 
est to the insurance world and to all who 
benefit from the strength and stability 
of our great American insurance com- 
panies. 

REMARKS BY JOHN A. DIEMAND, LEXINGTON, 
KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1957 

In celebrating the sesquicentenníal of the 
American agency system of insurance sell- 
ing, we focus our thoughts on the vital core 
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of one of the Nation's most important busi- 
nesses. 

Twelve years ago, the Highest Court in 
the land had this to say: “The modern in- 
surance business holds a commanding po- 
sition in the trade and commerce of our Na- 
tion. * * * Perhaps no modern enterprise 
directly affects so many in all walks of life. 
Insurance touches the home, the family, and 
the occupation of almost every person in 
the United States.” Today, after the great 
new growth stimulated by liberalized multi- 
ple-line legislation and an expanding econ- 
omy, these same things can be said with even 
greater emphasis. 

To achieve such preeminence has been an 
extraordinary feat. It has been possible only 
through the remarkable efforts of unusual 
people in a unique system. We do well to 
consider and honor that system, and those 
who have made 1t succeed. 

In its orlgin, the American agency system 
was devised by the early fire companies as 
a means of keeping pace with the westward 
march of empire, while retaining the heart of 
their affairs in the cíties of their origin. If 
this could be done, a twofold gain would re- 
sult: their financial strength would rise 
through an inflow of new premiums, and 
their vulnerability to catastrophe would be 
lessened by & greater spread of risk. 

This was stralght and sound thinking, but 
there were those who had their doubts. Some 
shortsighted cynics asked, "Can we trust 
agents in far places, not to sell us out to 
policyholders? Those who answered "Yes" 
prevailed, and the American agency system 
was born. 

As we now see, seldom has greater good 
falth produced better works. On the other 
hand, of the companies who did not adopt 
the system, few survive today. ‘They paid 
the price of extinction when conflagrations 
struck the cities where they kept their lia- 
bilities concentrated in risks they could 
watch. 

The simple fact is that the founders of 
the American agency system understood the 
true essence of insurance. Those who re- 
Jected the system did not. 

The solid core and sound foundation of 
all insurance Is utmost good faith among 
the parties, This is not a pious motto but 
& hard business fact. If a man buys a car, 
he drives it around the block first, but he 
cannot test his fire policy with a trial blaze 
in his home. If he buys a suit, he may try 
it on first, but both an insurance policy- 
holder and his insurance company hope he 
will never have occasion to try out the ef- 
fectiveness of his policy. 

The proper role of the insurance agent 
is entirely in keeping with this philosophy. 
His work is in the nature of a public trust. 
His is the delicate task of dividing fairly 
his loyalty between the companies which 
appoint him and the customers whom he 
counsels. To him, as both original under- 
writer and salesman these companies en- 
trust their fortunes and good name. To him 
the public entrust their needs for insurance 
protection. The agent's power of economic 
good and evil is great in both directions. 

To discharge well this twofold trust re- 
quires a high degree of wisdom and skill. 
Above all it requires steadfast integrity. Of 
all of these traits the American agency sys- 
tem has had and shown an abundance. 

It is for this that we honor the system, 
and those who have made it great. To make 
our celebration more than a passing gesture, 
let us pledge performance in keeping up 
their proven practices. In this performance, 
let us continue the utmost good faith which 
they have shown. 

Let us take these principles as our guide: 

1. The public's interest is our first concern. 

2, The security and well-being of the in- 
surance industry will be in direct propor- 
tion to the efficiency of its service to the in- 
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suring public, and the best guaranty of a 
brilliant future will be secured by providing 
the best possible coverages on the simplest 
possible forms and at the fairest possible 
rates. 

8. To these ends there must be laws and 
practices encouraging initiative in the public 
interest. 

Let us insist on action in accordance with 
these principles, and let us guarantee it with 
the full power of the American agency 
system. 


Coal and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, a spe- 
cial Coal Research Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has concluded a 15-month study 
of the problems facing the Nation's coal 
industry. This subcommittee was estab- 
lished in the 84th Congress and has now 
made a preliminary announcement of its 
findings and recommendations. I un- 
derstand the complete report will be 
available in the near future. 

Virginia is one of the Nation's coal- 
producing States; 1956 production 
amounted to 26,004,732 tons, the major 
portion of it coming from counties in 
the Ninth Congressional District. We 
are, therefore, very interested in the sub- 
committee’s investigation and recom- 
mendations. 

I would like to commend the subcom- 
mittee members for their diligence in 
conducting a thorough study of the coal 
industry and its place in the Nation's 
econoy. Our colleague, Congressman ED 
EDMONDSON, has been an interested and 
able chairman of the subcommittee. 

When the complete report is published, 
I intend to consider its recommendations 
and, after discussing the report with coal 
industry leaders, introduce legislation to 
carry out these recommendations. I 
hope that sympathetic consideration will 
be given this legislation by the Congress 
next session. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Bristol Herald-Courier 
of August 25, 1957, entitled “Coal and 
the Future." 'This editorial pertains to 
the subcommittee's activity and forth- 
coming legislation. 

COAL AND THE FUTURE . 

Few pieces of legislation have ever held a 
more specific significance for southwest Vir- 
ginia than one which probably will be in- 
troduced in Congress next week. 

This measure, the frult of à 15-month 
study by a special subcommittee, calls for 
the establishment of a new Government 
commission to coordinate research into new 
ways of using coal. 

Perhaps more important, the subcommit- 
tee recommends that the Commission be pro- 
vided with a $2 million appropriation—a 
sum which it can use to conduct research 
of its own or to provide aid to private re- 
search agencies. 

Coal, of course, is more than holding its 
own as a fuel. After the "recession" of just 
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a few years ago, it stands today as a 
stronger-than-ever facet of our national 
economy. 

But the uses to which coal can be put are 
virtually limitless. Many of those uses al- 
ready have been uncovered; research will 
broaden the field as it removes the cloak 
which thus far has shrouded the great po- 
tential of this fossil fuel. 

Congress probably will not act on the 
subcommittee's recommendation during this 
present session. But we have every reason 
to assume that some action will be forth- 
coming in 1958. 

Those of us who live in the mountain 
empire are trusting that Congress will ap- 
proach the matter in positive fashion, cre- 
ating the commission and providing the 
hecessary appropriation. 

We know the results of the recommended 
research will further strengthen the posi- 
tion of coal in the nuclear era and that 
this, in turn, will enhance the economy of 
the Nation as we move through the — 
half of the 20th century. 

Coal has had a great past; it has an even 
greater future. 

Only shortsightedness can prevent the ful- 
fillment of that future. 


Safety in the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger of August 22, 1957: 

SAFETY IN THE AIR 


The survival rate in major air disasters 
continues to be shockingly low. In à recent 
tragedy in Canada, a Maritime Central Air- 
ways plane crashed with 79 persons aboard 
and there were no survivors. The airliner 
was one transporting veterans and their 
families from England to Scotland and had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean safely, only to 
meet its fate in the form of a local thunder- 
storm, 


While the passenger fatality rate, per mile 
flown, has been declining in recent years the 
number of persons killed in crashes and the 
fact that so many crashes result in death to 
all occupants of huge airliners is becoming 
a major Government concern. 

Modern airliners do not carry parachutes 
for occupants and most of them do not seat 
their passengers backward, which gives them 
the greatest possible chance of survival in a 
crash. Moreover, it seems certain that some 
aircraft are operated under highly question- 
able weather conditions, in both this and 
other countries, and that no adequate safe- 
guards are available to passengers in this 
regard. 

As airline traffic increases and the number 
of passenger airliners in the skies multiplies 
enormously in the next few years, the situa- 
tion will become more acute. It seems that 
the problem would be an appropriate one for 
& special Presidential commission to tackle, 
in the hope of finding some way to prevent 
fire, which so often overtakes passenger air- 
craft when they crash, and to prevent com- 
mercial air travel in questionable weather, or 
with questionable facilities. 

When new and larger airliners go Into op- 
-eration next year, carrying greater numbers 
of passengers, it seems it will only be a ques- 
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tion of time before two of these giants collide 
and burn. Such an air crash would mean 
death for several hundred people. A special 
study or investigative group may be able to 
make some progress in avoiding such a grim 
eventuality. 


This Administration Likes Labor Votes 
but Not Labor—United States Army Of- 
ficials Charged With Antilabor Activ- 
ities in New Jersey by Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


1 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Charles Kovacs, president of the 
Central Jersey Industrial Union Council, 
CIO, and Thomas J. Dunn, president of 
the Central Labor Union, AFL, accused 
Michael A. Zielinski Co., of Brunswick 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J., of strikebreaking, 
unfair labor practices, and failure to rec- 
ognize a union. _ 

Since March 23, 1957, the employees of 
Michael A. Zielinski, the majority of 
them members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America AFL-CIO 
have been on strike, which was called 
when the company arbitrarily fired Mrs. 
Connie Marino, the union shop chairlady 
and nine other workers. Since that date 
the company has not bargained in good 
faith even though many meetings were 
held. They would not recognize the un- 
ion and refused many offers of media- 
tion, including the office of mayor. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has received from the union unfair labor 
charges saying the company is guilty of 
unfair labor practices, is interfering with 
the rights of workers to join a union of its 
own choosing. Rather than negotiate a 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
union, the company, in cooperation with 
the Southern Athletic Co., of Knoxville, 
Tenn., subcontracted their work, throw- 
ing approximately 100 workers out of 
jobs. This arrogant position of the com- 
pany indicates their utter disregard for 
their employees. 

The union officials further charged 
that the United States military procure- 
ment officials were pursuing a strike- 
breaking policy in assisting in this sub- 
contract. 

Leonard Amato and Joseph Aletti, 
local international representatives of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, said, “Our union will 
not give up this fight. We intend to con- 
tinue this strike. We have 1,500 union 
members in the Trenton area, who have 
enjoyed many years of labor peace with 
management, and the position of Michael 
A. Zielinski Co., owned by local citizens, 
in relations to their employees is a com- 
munity disgrace.” 

I include here a day letter issued- by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
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AFL-CIO, under date of August 21, 1957, 
and the text of a letter sent to Maj. Gen. 
Webster Anderson, executive director of 
the Military Clothing and Textile Supply 
Agency, Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot, by Jacob S. Potofsky, general presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
The letters follow: 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
or AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 21. 

United States military procurement offi- 
cials were charged today by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, with 
pursuing a strikebreaking policy in making 
awards for clothing the Armed Forces. 

At a meeting here of the Amalgamated 
General Executive Board at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Jacob S. Potofsky, union 
president, made public the union's latest 
protest against actions of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot in favoring firms guilty 
of violating the Federal labor laws and other 
delinquencies. 

In a blistering communication to Maj. 
Gen. Webster Anderson at the Philadelphia 
depot, Mr. Potofsky charged that the Army, 
in effect, is destroying the jobs of 100 
workers employed by the Michael A. Zielin- 
ski Co., of Trenton, N. J., by permitting the 
firm, on strike for more than 4 months, to 
use the facilities of the Southern Athletic 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., a repeated law viola- 
tor itself. 

Only last week the Southern Athletic Co. 
was cited by the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee with repeated delinquencies 
in performing Government contracts. A few 
months earlier, Robert Tripp Ross resigned 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense following 
charges of conflict of interest, his wife and 
brother-in-law heading the Wynn Enter- 
prises, with which Southern Athletic is 
affiliated. 

The committee found that the military 
procurement agencies had loaded down firms 
with new contracts despite repeated delin- 
quencies. Since Ross’ resignation the Wynn 
Enterprises have obtained $2 million worth 
of Air Force contracts. 

In his protest to General Anderson, Mr. 
Potofsky pointed out that the Zielinski firm, 
after it had obtained a contract for $522,600 
from military procurement officials to pro- 
duce 134,000 pairs of men's cotton trousers, 
discharged 10 workers for seeking union rep- 
resentation, a right guaranteed them under 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

The union, Mr. Potofsky said, advised the 
Army authorities of the firm's violation of 
workers’ rights, and of the subsequent strike. 
The military procurement officials, neverthe- 
less, Mr. Potofsky charged, permitted the 
Zielinski firm to shift its production to the 
Southern Athletic facilities at Knoxville. 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee charged only last week that as many 
as five Wynn enterprises entered bids on a 
single procurement, offering different unit 
prices for the same ítems; that awards were 
made to more than one Wynn company at 
different prices for the same items; that a 
low-bidding Wynn company had lost to a 
higher-bidding Wynn company for the same 
items; that awards of contracts were made 
to Wynn companies that had no manufac- 
turing facilities; that Wynn companies were 
loaded down with new contracts although 
they had defaulted on deliveries of materials 
under previous orders, 

“The picture which emerges is a shocking 
one," Mr. Potofsky wrote to General Ander- 
son. “The Military Clothing and Textile 
Supply Agency had known all along there 
is & labor dispute at Michael A. Zielinski Co. 
It had been informed that Zielinskl's work- 
ers were engaged in a lawful strike to secure 
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the right to join and be represented by a 
union of their own choosing. 

“By approving a substitute place of per- 
formance for a recalcitrant employer in a 
labor dispute, the agency has taken sides 
in the dispute, lining up with the employer 
against his workers. In plain terms, the 
Military Supply Agency has embarked on a 
policy tantamount to strikebreaking. 

“There seems to be some deep-seated de- 
termination to reward law violators and 
strikebreakers. Otherwise how explain such 
indefensible and outrageous conduct as 
promoting a partnership between an em- 
ployer determined to deprive his workers of 
the right to organize, and another employer 
who has become notorious for his contempt 
for the law. 

“The problem is not one of narrow and 
technical legalisms.  Strikebreaking by a 
Government agency is destructive of free 
collective bargaining and a threat to basic 
rights long guaranteed to every American 
worker. It is repugnant to public policy 
and contrary to the fundamental principles 
of our free society. 

"On behalf of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, I strongly urge the 
Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 
to cease its strikebreaking activity by with- 
drawing the use of & substitute place of 
performance by Michael A. Zielinski Co." 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
August 19, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. WEBSTER ANDERSON, 

Erecutive Director, Military Clothing 
and Textile Supply Agency, Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot, United 

_ States Quartermaster Depot, United 
States Army, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Dear GENERAL ANDERSON: Since writing 
to you last Friday to accept your invitation 
to luncheon, I have learned that the Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 
has undertaken to interfere with the efforts 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America to bargain collectively on behalf of 
the employees of Michael A. Zielinski Com- 
pany of Trenton, N. J. The facts are as 
follows: 

(1) While this firm was working on a con- 
tract, under invitation QM36-030-57 NEG- 
23, for 134,000 pairs of men's cotton trousers 
in the value of $552,600, Mr. Zielinski dis- 
charged some 10 workers fór exercising thé 
rights guaranteed them under the National 
Labor Relations Act. As a result, Mr. Zie- 
linski's workers have been on strike for over 
4 months. 

(2) During this period, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, representing & majority 
of Mr. Zielinski's workers, has met with him 
on numerous occasions in an effort to nego- 
tiate both the reinstatement of the dis- 
charged workers and the terms and condi- 
tions of a collective bargaining agreement. 
When Mr. Zielinski refused to reinstate 
these employees and to bargain in good 
faith, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
filed unfair labor practice charges against 
the company with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

(3) In mid-July, Mr. Zielinski informed 
us that there would be no use meeting in- 
asmuch as his contract had been canceled. 
At a meeting in Philadelphia with repre- 
sentatives of the Military Supply Agency, 
our representatives were informed that 
termination for cause was in fact being con- 
templated, but such termination would not 
take place if agreement could be reached 
shortly. As a result, representatives of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers redoubled 
their efforts to obtain a fair settlement. 
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(4) Thereafter, our attorney kept your 
legal counsel informed of developments, in- 
cluding Zielinski's sudden reluctance to meet 
with the union. In a conversation with 
our attorney on July 24, Mr. Zielinski ex- 
plained that he wanted to postpone meeting 
with us because “something else was cooking 
with the contracting officer.” That same day 
our attorney reported this conversation with 
Mr, Zielinski to your legal counsel and was 
informed that a letter of termination had 
been prepared which would go out on Friday, 
July 26, if we did not report to him that a 
meeting had been arranged. 

(5) On July 26 our attorney reported to 
your legal counsel that a meeting could not 
be arranged, and was told that the letter of 
termination was being held pending receipt 
of a proposal from Zielinski. Thereafter our 
attorney made repeated efforts to obtain 
further reports on developments and was 
told by your legal counsel that no decision 
had yet been made. 

(6) On August 13 a letter dated August 9, 
1957, was received by our attorney signed by 
a Capt. James M. Murphy, Successor Con- 
tracting Officer, stating the following: 

“Please be advised that this matter has 
been disposed of by the Government's ap- 
proving the use of a substitute place of per- 
formance by Michael A. Zielinski Co." 

(7) Our attorney was subsequently in- 
formed by your legal counsel that the substi- 
tute place of performance was the plant of 
the Southern Athletic Co., in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The picture which emerges from the fore- 
going is a shocking one. The Military Cloth- 
ing and Textile Supply Agency has known 
all along that there is a labor dispute at 
Michael A. Zielinski Co. It was informed 
that Ziellnski's workers were engaged in a 
lawful strike to secure the right to Join and 
be represented by a union of their own choos- 
ing. By approving a substitute place of per- 
formance for a recalcitrant employer in a 
labor dispute, the Agency has taken sides in 
the dispute, lining up with employer against 
his workers. In plain terms, the Military 
Supply Agercy has embarked on a policy 
tantamount to strikebreaking. It is in ef- 
fect destroying the jobs of close to 100 work- 
ers in Trenton, N. J. while it once again 
rewards Southern Athletic Co., the persistent 
violator of the law which has just been cited 
by a congressional committee for its record 
of delinquencies in the performance of Gov- 
ernment contracts, There seems to be some 
deep-seated determination to reward law vio- 
lators and strikebreakers. Otherwise how 
explain such indefensible and outrageous 
conduct as promoting a partnership between 
an employer deternrined to deprive his work- 
ers of the right to organize, and another 
employer who has become notorious for his 
contempt for the law. 

The problem is not one of narrow and tech- 
nical legalisms. Strikebreaking by a Gov- 
ernment agency is destructive of free collec- 
tive bargaining and a threat to basic rights 
long guaranteed to every American worker. 
It is repugnant to public policy and con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of our 
free society. 

On behalf of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, I strongly urge the Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Supply Agency to 
cease its strikebreaking activity by with- 
drawing the use of a substitute place of per- 
formance by Michael A. Zielinski Co, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jacos S. Pororsk x, 
General President. 
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Viva and Ole—Capehart’s a Real Hero 
in Paraguay i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, a Hoosier 
Senator is contributing in very large 
measure to the effort to build interna- 
tional understanding and good will. This 
is particularly true with respect to our 
Latin American neighbors. Recently, 
Senator CAPEHART visited Paraguay, and 
the following article from the Indian- 
apolis Times, which I insert with unani- 
mous consent, illustrates the esteem in 
which he is held among our neighbors 
to the south: 


Viva AND OLE—CAPEHART'S A REAL HERO IN 
PARAGUAY 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


ASUNCIÓN, PARAGUAY, August 20.—A Hoosier 
lawmaker landed here Sunday afternoon and 
took over the capital of Paraguay for 24 
hours. Republican Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, of Indiana, was invited to this South 
American Republic to receive its highest 
honors. - 

In 34 years of experience as & reporter of 
events in this part of the world, I have sel- 
dom seen a Yankee officia] receive such a 
spontaneous and wholehearted welcome in 
any of the countries south of the border. 

The government of President Alfredo 
Stroessner, the Paraguayan Congress and 
the municipal authorities of Asuncion vied 
with one another to pay him homage. The 

"Foreign Minister, Dr. Sapena Pastor, con- 
ferred upon him the little South American 
nation's highest decoration, the Grand Order 
of Merit. 

Congress met in extraordinary session and 
made him an honorary member. The city 
dedicated and named a boulevard the Ave- 
nida Homer E. CAPEHART. 

From the moment the special plane, which 
brought the Senator and his party from 
Buenos Aires, landed at the brandnew air- 
port, bullt with a loan from the Export- 
Import Bank, he was treated as a national 
hero. 

Practically every daylight hour during his 
stay he either listened to or replied to 
speeches of welcome and praise. A regiment 
of the army with two bands was lined up 
at the airport. Cabinet officials, members 
of Congress, generals, and leading citizens 
formed & welcoming committee. 

The party was whisked directly to the 
Presidential palace for the decoration cere- 
mony. Later at a state dinner, attended by 
the government and diplomatic corps, hos- 
pitality and enthusiasm burst all bounds. 

Native musicians and composers performed 
the colorful music of tbe country. Officials 
and their wives joined in the lively Para- 
guayan folk dances. Eventually, when the 
orchestra struck up Banks of the Wabash, 
the Senator rose and sang it lustily, and the 
assemblage leaped to its feet, applauding 
wildly and shouting, “Viva CAPEE-HanT, Viva 
CAPEE-HART." 

At 7:30 a. m. Monday a detachment and 
band from the navy lined up in front of 
the National Pantheon or Hall of the Heroes 
where Paraguay's honored dead are buried. 
The Senator and his son, Thomas C. Cape- 
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hart, who {is traveling with him, placed a 
huge wreath in front of the chapel altar. 
At 8 o'clock, President Stroessner received 
the party at Government House and then 
personally drove the Senator to the ceremony 
dedicating the avenida. 

Following the speeches, the entire party 
visited the Colegio Internacional, a coeduca- 
tional high school, conducted under auspices 
of the Disciples of Christ, or the Christian 
Church, headquarters of which is in Indian- 
apolis. 

This is the school to which practically all 
the leading families and officials of the coun- 
try send their children. Several of the cabi- 
net ministers, alumni of the institution, 
proudly went along to assure the Hoosier that 
his fellow citizens were contributing to the 
educational and cultural advancement as 
well as the economic development of their 
country. 

In fact, the Senator was invited to Para- 
guay in order that the heads of the govern- 
ment and the people could express their 
personal appreciation to him and to.the 
United States for the assistance and aid the 
little republic has received from us. 

In 1954, Senator CarrHaRT had visited 
South America as head of a congressional 
committee to study various projects being 
financed by the Export-Import Bank and 
other Government agencies. He found that 
a Paraguayan request for a loan to construct 
the first water-supply system in Asuncion 
had been turned down by the World Bank. 
The Senator urged the United States Export- 
Import Bank to take a look into the possi- 
bilities of assisting the little country on this 
and several other much-needed public works. 

The government and the people were so 
grateful that today the name CAPEHART is 
almost as well known throughout Paraguay 
as it is in Indiana. 

Speakers made it plain that Paraguay does 
not want gifts, but legitimate assistance in 
the form of loans and credits to be paid back 
with interest. They also wanted the Senator 
to assure the American people that Paraguay 
is on the side of the United States in the 
fight against communism. 
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Congressman John Fogarty Wages the 
Good Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


- Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, just 
this morning while reading through the 
most recent issue of the American Fed- 
eralist, the official magazine of the AFL- 
CIO, I came across a most interesting, in- 
structive, and commendatory article 
about our colleague, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island’s Second Congressional 
District, JOHN E. Focarty. Congress- 
man Focarty is one of the most highly 
respected and truly effective Members 
of this body. Most of us take personal 
delight following his lead in one of the 
most difficult tasks performed by any 
Member of Congress. It is pleasing to 
note that others also have a high regard 
for his services and are desirous of let- 
ting him know of their kindly feelings 
as he effectively discharges his responsi- 
bilities to his constituents at home and 
his follow citizens throughout the Na- 
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tion. I include this article in today's 
RECORD: 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN FOGARTY WAGES THE GOOD 
FIGHT 
(By Fred Ross) 
People are fond of Jonn E. FocanTY, Con- 
n from Rhode Island. People like 
him—and he likes people. 

The lawmaker is a fine-looking man of 44 
who comes from Harmony, a little town near 
Providence. He seems to know almost 
everybody in the entire State. He is warmly 
greeted wherever he goes. 

One of Congressman FoGcARTY's old friends 


told this reporter: 


“JoHN hasn't changed a bit. His friends 
counted on him when he was a boy in 
school. They still depend on him. And he 
never falls them.” 

Congressman Focarry’s record in Wash- 
ington shows his regard for people and his 
sympathetic understanding of their needs, 
He wants to help people—and he has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that he can help them 
most effectively by fighting for the right 
kind of legislation. 

A Member of the House of Representatives 
since 1941. Mr. Focarry takes his job very 
seriously. More than a decade ago—during 
the 79th Congress—he was named to the 
Appropriations Subcommittee handling la- 
bor, education, health, and welfare matters. 
He is now the chairman of this important 
subcommittee. 

Focarty has made himself an 
expert on the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. These are the departments which are 
the concern of his subcommittee. 

His expert knowledge of the operations of 
both of these departments has been demon- 
strated on many occasions—but never more 
impressively than in the current session of 
Congress. Congressman FocaARTY was mag- 
nificently.effective in blocking the efforts of 
certain lawmakers determined to use the 
meat ax on the appropriations for the two 
departments. 

During the debate one Congressman saw 
fit to make a slighting reference to Mr. 
FocanTY as a former bricklayer. 

For a decade prior to his first election to 
the House, JohN Focarty was a bricklayer. 
He is very proud of that fact. He is proud 
that he was president of local 1 in Provi- 
dence for 4 years. And it is with profound 
pride that he still carries his union card. 

Congressman FocARTY, a Democrat, heard 
the remark which was intended to be dis- 
paraging. Unruffied, and with simple dig- 
nity, he replied that he was very proud of 
having been a workingman. 

It was Republican Congressman CHARLES 
WOLVERTON from New Jersey who took the 
floor to back Mr. Focarty and demolish the 
slighting remark. 

“The gentleman from Rhode Island, as 
chairman of his great committee,” said Mr. 
WOLVERTON, “has presented a clear and lucid 
picture of the health needs of the Nation, 
what has been accomplished and what is 
planned for the future.” 

And Congressman WOLVERTON concluded 
his tribute by saying: 

"Let's get more bricklayers In the House." 

Primarily through the efforts of Congress- 
man FocanrY, the National Institutes. of 
Health at Bethesda, Md.—part of the United 
States Public Health Service—have grown 
into a large research organization. The In- 
stitutes conduct programs which will lead, 
it is hoped, to the ultimate conquest of 
cancer, heart disease, mental illness, and 
other aliments. A 

When Jomw FocanTY first became a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Subcommittee in 
1946, the total National Institutes of Health 
appropriation was just $3,500,000. To Con- 
gressman Focarty goes the credit of obtain- 
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ing passage of an appropriation bill for NIH 
of $22 million for fiscal 1958. 

In recognition of his outstanding leader- 
ship in the health field, President Eisen- 
hower named him several months ago as a 
congressional adviser to the United States 
delegation at the 10th World Health As- 
sembly in Geneva, Switzerland, 

JOHN Focarty’s efforts have not been con- 
fined to the health and labor fields. Just 
recently he testified against a natural gas 
bill that would be detrimental to the con- 
sumers. 

“I have been unable to learn,” he said, “of 
& single natural gas producer who has suf- 
fered from appropríate regulation which the 
Federal Power Commission is authorized to 
administer under the present provisions of 
ihe Natural Gas Act. 

"Raising costs of natural gss would take 
additional tolls from the consuming public 
and add them to the rich profits already en- 
joyed by an industry which we favor with 
specia tax treatment designed to offset the 
special risks which are inherent in their 
operations." 

The Congressman also took the floor of 
the House recently to fight for Federal flood 
insurance. 

"As things stand today," he said, "your 
constituents and mine cannot buy flood in- 
surance. Private companies won't sell them 
any, and until we get the Government pro- 
gram going they cannot buy Federal flood 
insurance." 

Con; FocanTY's fight for adequate 
appropriations for vital activities of the Fed- 
eral Government has earned him the praise 
of the labor movement. 

"You have brought great credit not only 
to yourself but to Congress and the labor 
movement of which you are a proud mem- 
ber," AFL-CIO President George Meany wrote 
the Rhode Islander last spring. 

"I predict that for many years people will 
be quoting your clear answer to Congressman 
EMMET F. Byrne, Republican, of Illinois, 
when he tried to slight you by referring to 
your former occupation. Your proud state- 
ment in defense of anyone who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow will stand as 
an eloquent tribute to you. 

"We are all aware of the tremendous odds 
against which you were-working. The fail- 
ure of any of the Republican leaders to come 
to the defense of the administration's own 
budget made your task almost impossible, 
Yet you managed to prevent some of the 
worst slashes. Š 

“It is another indication of the advantages 
of the democratic system that when you 
forced your colleagues to stand up and be 
counted, they reversed themselves and voted 
with you to prevent some of the cuts. 


“On behalf of the 15 million members of 
the AFL-CIO—the bricklayers and the bar- 
bers and the butchers and all the others— 
I extend to you fraternal greetings and ap- 
preciation.” 

Another leader of labor who wrote to Con- 
gressman Focarty was International Presi- 
dent Harry C. Bates of the bricklayers. In 
his letter to the fighting Rhode Island legis- 
lator, Mr. Bates said: 

“I have had occasion to read excerpts from 
the House Recorp of April 2, 1957, in which 
Congressman BYRNE of Illinois remarked on 
your station in life as a bricklayer and your 
intelligent reply to his remarks. I feel 
confident that the distinguished Members 
of the House of Representatives were not at 
all impressed with the remarks uttered by 
Congressman BYRNE. 

“Joun, I have often told you of my feel- 
ings for you, and I should like to take this 
occasion to again express them for the record. 
For my colleagues on the executive board 
of this international union, for myself, 
and for the thousands of our members 
in America, I want to make known to you 
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our sincere and heartfelt appreciation for 
the credit you have brought to yourself and 
our organization, both in your capacity as 
a bricklayer and a distinguished Member of 
Congress. 

“The record you have compiled during 
your many years as a Co: n is one 
that has endeared you to the hearts of the 
workers of this country. Your sound judg- 
ment in carrying on the fight to retain cer- 
tain funds for the proper functioning of 
several departments has likewise won for 
you the admiration and the undying grati- 
tude of untold numbers of people in all 
walks of life.” 

Mr. Focarty’s voting record shows that 
he has earned these words of praise. He 
has consistently voted to protect and ad- 
vance the well-being of the Nation’s plain 
people. He was one of those who voted to 
uphold President Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947. 

He was among those on the right side in 
the successful effort to recommit the* Wood 
bill, which would have worsened the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

In 1952 he voted to ask President Truman 
to refuse to use a Taft-Hartley injunction 
against the striking steelworkers. 

The bricklayer from Rhode Island has 
always given his support to the postal 
workers in their efforts to obtain wage in- 
creases. 

He cast his vote against the amendment 
removing 1 million people, previously cov- 
ered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, from 
minimum wage coverage. 


And he continues to fight the good fight 


for the labor movement. In the rarifled 
atmosphere of Washington, he has remained 
a good trade unionist. He has not forgotten 
that he is a dues-paying member of the 
bricklayers, as was his late father, and as is 
his older brother, William. 

The Providence bricklayers fondly remem- 
ber him as a fine union member and leader. 
Only 23 when first elected president of his 
local, he was the youngest man ever to have 
held the post. 

Henry Dodd, business agent of the local, 
told why he was chosen for 4 successive years 
to lead the organized bricklayers. 

Mr. Dodd said that the members recog- 
nized him as a good, smart, live young 
fellow. He added that he was a good 
speaker, a good mechanic, and a good leader, 
The business agent also remembered that 
John Fogarty was always trying to get jobs 
for the older members, and he succeeded in 
many cases, 

Although the Congressman from Rhode 
Island maintains that his years in the local 
presidency were uneventful, Mr. Dodd takes 
a different view. John Fogarty carried the 
ball for the bricklayers in negotiations with 
the employers. He was an effective nego- 
tiator, winning substantial pay increases for 
his members. 

The future lawmaker was only 17 when he 
started his apprenticeship as a bricklayer. 
While following his trade, he also attended 
Providence College. In 1946 that institution 
awarded him a honorary doctor of political 
science degree. 

Congressman Focarty is worried about 
the pockets of unemployment and distress 
which exist in New England and other parts 
of the Nation. In his own State of Rhode 
Island, thousands are jobless because of the 
closing of textile mffls and a depressed con- 
dition in the jewelry industry. 

Recently the State Department of Employ- 
ment Security estimated that 31,200 were 
unemployed in a work force of 360,000, or 
8.8 percent. 

JohN FocanTY's grasp of the problems of 
people and his desire to help them have led 
him to initlate a two-pronged attack on 
unemployment problems. 

He has introduced a bill to create a Fed- 
eral agency to assist areas having chronic 
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unemployment problems, Tt is a compan- 
ion bill to one sponsored by Senator Paul. H. 
DovGLAS, of Illinois. 

Virtually identical bills were aired for 
months at Capitol Hill and field hearings 
last year. At the same time the Senate 
passed the Douglas bill by a healthy margin, 
but the House, eager to adjourn for the 
summer, failed to act. 

Joun Focarty is not waiting for Congress 
to act, although he hopes to see the needed 
legislation enacted. He is using the facili- 
ties at hand in an effort to put more people 
to work in Rhode Island. 

As a result of his planning, representatives 
of several Federal agencies met recently at 
Woonsocket with civic, labor, and business 
leaders and State government representa- 
tives. 

Joann Focarty's abiding love for humanity 
was shown in a speech at a recent New York 
Tuncheon. 


He told of the great progress made through 
medical research in eliminating human all- 
ments in the past 10 years. He told of drugs 
that have been developed to curb tubercu- 
losis, blindness in prematurely born babies, 
heart disease, mental illness, polio and other 
maladies. 

"I am greatly encouraged by these mile- 
stones in medical progress,” said Mr. Fo- 
GARTY. “But the most impressive and, to 
me, the most important accomplishment of 
the past 10 years is that during that period, 
as a result of these medical discoveries, 
5 years of life have been added to the span 
of every man, woman and child in America, 
“That, to me, is the most vivid and graphic 
way we can sum up the progress we have 
made in the decade. A child born today can 
expect to live 5 years longer than a child 
born 10 years ago. 

“This medical miracle has more meaning 
to me than the invention of the telephone 
or the radio or the automobile or the air- 
plane. For while each of these inventions 
was historic and had far-reaching effects on 
our way of living, they touched only the 
periphery of our lives, while here is some- 
thing that affects directly and clearly the 
most fundamental and precious possession 
we have—life itself.” E 


The lawmaker from Rhode Island main- 
tains his deep devotion for organized labor 
and its principles. He has no use for free 
riders who are perfectly willing to accept 
the better wages and better working con- 
ditions which are won by trade unions but 
who refuse to join up. When he was a 
working bricklayer, he regarded free riding 
as unfair. And he still feels that way. 

He believes firmly that lt is sensible and 
proper for governmental employees to be- 
long to unions. A few days ago, at a meet- 
ing in Washington marking the 25th anni- 
versary of two lodges of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, he re- 
marked: 

“The only way you get a raise Is to have 
an organization speak for you. In Govern- 
ment service, the same as anywhere else, 
you need organization.” 

The Congressman said that Federal em- 
ployees who belong to unions should take 
pride in their membership, just ag he is 
proud of belonging to the bricklayers. Like 
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other toilets, Government workers can gain 


increased security as well as higher pay 
through organization, he declared. 

Mrs. Fogarty, a former school teacher, was 
Miss Louise Rohland, of Rehoboth, Mass. 
The Fogartys have a 10-year-old daughter, 
Mary. 

Congressman Focarty has been doing a 
splendid job for the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people for a number of years. It is grati- 
Tying that such an outstanding legislator 
comes from the ranks of our own labor 
movement, 
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Address of Hon. Melvin Price, Democrat, 
of Illinois, Member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and the House 
Committee on Armed Services, at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Banquet Held by 
the Scioto County, Ohio, Democratic 
Central-Executive Committee in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, May 25, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, some time 
back, Hon. MELVIN Price delivered a very 
thought provoking and constructive ad- 
dress at the Jefferson-Jackson Day ban- 
quet in Portsmouth, Ohio. His state- 
ments and observations are of such im- 
portance that I want the Members of the 
House of Representatives to have the 
opportunity of reading his message on 
this occasion. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Democratic Party, it seems to me a 
good thing for us to be celebrating the 
Jefferson-Jackson era together. I think the 
party of Jefferson and Jackson, the party of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
has a very good chance to win the Congress 
again next year and to regain the White 
House in 1960. 

We must not minimize the difficulties of 
the 3% years ahead. As good Americans we 
must recognize that we live in a world of 
danger, that Soviet aggression is a factor 
we cannot Ignore, that we must pay the price 
Of security and freedom. 

It is still fair to point out that it is we 
Democrats who have forced the Eisenhower 
administration to recognize the facts of 
modern life and to spend the necessary 
money to be sure that we have enough 
muscle in our Armed Forces to defend our 
way of life. : 

Some remarkable things have happened 
to the Eisenhower "Great Crusade" in the 
six months since the President was re-elected 
on promises and pledges which most of his 
own party did not believe in. 

We have had the spectacle of a $72 billion 
budget which the President's own Secretary 
of the Treasury violently attacked. 

We have had the spectacle of the President 
saying that the budget could not possibly 
be cut as much as $2 billion—and the Presi- 
dent himself then sending a letter to Speaker 
SAM RAYBURN saying that he had discovered, 
after all, that budget reductions of $1.8 bil- 
lion were tolerable. 

The Republicans’ one authentic so-called 
egghead, Mr. Arthur Larson, has a habit of 
calling us Democrats a “divided” party. 

What in the world does he think of his 
own Republican Party? 

Larson’s personally proposed budget for 
the United States Information Agency was 
slashed sharply because he couldn't find any 
words, despite his brains, to defend it proper- 
ly. He got precious little support from his 
own Republicans. 

The senior Senator of the Republicans, 
Senator BRIDGES of New Hampshire, wants 
Eisenhower's budget cut by $5 billion. 

The GOP official floor leader, Senator 
ENOwLanp of California, is withdrawing from 
Congress at the conclusion of his present 
term because apparently he can’t endure 
Mr. Eisenhower's “modern Republicanism.” 
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It is commonly believed that Senator 
KNOWLAND, for whose persona! integrity every 
Member of Congress has respect, intends to 
run next year for the governorship of Cali- 
fornia. He wants to re-establish a base, ap- 
parently, from which to challenge Eisen- 
hower's "modern Republicanism." 

Our Republican friends are split so sharply, 
so fundamentally, that not more than a 
third or a fourth of the Republican Members 
of Congress can be counted as Eisenhower 
people. 5 

We Democrats have our differences. These 
differences are sometimes earnest and are 
warmly argued. 

But the differences haven't kept us from 
mapping out and enacting all the legisla- 

_ tive and social progress in our democracy 
for the past quarter of a century. 

Let's ignore for a moment the historic con- 
tributions of the early New Deal, the depres- 
sion era, when the country was paralyzed by 
the excesses and abuses of Wall Street con- 
trol and the refusal of Herbert Hoover to use 
Federal power to meet the needs of the 
people. 

Let's talk about recent history. 

The first Republican Congress in 18 years— 
the 80th Congress—passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act and a few other laws intended to repeal 
or modify the New Deal. 

The country got tired of that very quickly 
and elected the Democratic 81st Congress 
that raised the minimum wage from 40 cents 
to 75 cents an hour—and did something to 
help the farmers, too. 

We got another Republican Congress in 
1952—the 83d Congress—and a tax bill was 
adopted that. gave most of the tax relief to 
corporations and large personal taxpayers. 
There wasn't any social reform, though. 
There was no school-aid bill, no social se- 
curity change of major importance that 
plowed new ground. 

Under the leadership of Eisenhower—the 
Eisenhower who called himself, at that mo- 
ment, à dynamic conservative or à moderate 
progressive or a middie-of-tbe-roader— we 
got, instead, the Dixon-Yates scheme to tor- 
pedo the Tennessee Valley Authority and in- 
ject politics in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

We got farmers sold down the river. We 
got drought districts denied Federal assist- 
ance except in belated and stingy amounts. 
We got the late Martin P. Durkin resigning, 
angrily, from the President's Cabinet be- 
cause he thought he had been sold down the 
river on Taft-Hartley law changes. 

The proposed Hells Canyon high dam on 
the Snake River in the northwest was sold 
down the river by Sherman Adams in the 
White House—and Democrats have been win- 
ning congressional and local elections in the 
northwest ever since. 

The country got tired of the Republicans 
again. 

It takes the country only about 2 years to 
get tired of Republican control of Congress, 
no matter how befuddled the voters may be 
by the legend and fame of a general. 

In 1954 the people elected a Democratic 


Congress again—and once again we got 
progress. 
The Democratic Congress checked the 


plans of Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son to push farm price supports lower and 
lower. 

The Democratic Congress pushed through 
a minimum wage bill of 81 an hour—al- 
though Eisenhower's Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Mitchell, pretended that anything more than 
90 cents might prove terribly inflationary 
and harmful to the economy. 

It was not until this year—a full 18 months 
after we Democrats insisted on $1 an hour— 
that Secretary Mitchell acknowledged that 
$1, instead of 90 cents, had not produced 
unemployment and business bankruptcies 
and all the other horrid things he worried 
about in 1955. 
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The Democratic Congress elected in 1954 
pushed through basic Social Security Act 


changes granting benefits to women workers - 


and widows at age 62 instead of age 65. 

It pushed through disability benefits at 
age 50, giving a disabled worker the right 
to start collecting insurance for himself and 
his family at that age instead of forcing the 
family on charity by a rigid rule that 
nothing could ever be paid before age 65. 

President Eisenhower, the self-proclaimed 
“modern Republican," wasn't in favor of 
these changes in 1955 and 1956. He signed 
the Democratic bills because he didn't dare 
veto them. 

And finally last year, when he was run- 
ning for reelection, he decided to join us— 
since he couldn't lick us. 

He became "modern." His Republican 
party was perfectly willing to pretend to be 
modern in order to capitalize again upon 
the personal popularity of its general. 

But his Republican Party didn't really 
mean it. Once the President was reelected, 
and all the coattail riders were taken care 
of, the Republicans began to do what came 
naturally. 

Senator Bripcrs spoke with contempt of 
“modern Republicanism.” Senator KNOW- 
LAND, Mr. Eisenhower's Senate leader, came 
out against the school-aid bill Jor Mar- 
TIN, the voice of the Republicans in the 
House, became absolutely certain that Elsen- 
hower's budget could be cut—and cut 
sharply. 

I say to you solemnly, the President to- 
day does not lead his own party. 

The President cannot count on his own 
party for support of the programs he says 
are significant and even vital. 

Do you know why the school-aid bill 
failed last year? It is because about 75 Re- 
publicans first voted to load down the bill 
with amendments, and then voted against 
it. 

Do you know why a civil-rights bill failed 
last year? It is because the Republicans in 
the House delayed the bill until the last week 
of the session, when there wasn't time for 
the Senate to act. 

Do you know why civil-rights legislation 
has been delayed this year? It is because 
Republicans in key committees of the House 
and Senate refused to attend sessions and 
vote to expedite a civil-rights bill. 

If all the Republicans on the House Rules 
Committee and Senate Judiciary Committee 
claiming to favor civil-rights laws actually 
attended and voted that way, the fight would 
already be over, 

The only rolicall votes in the House of 
Representatives on appropriation bills thís 
year came on the bill to finance the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Let us 
see what the record shows. 

The bill was handled on the floor by Rep- 
resentative JOHN Focarty, of Rhode Island, 
a Democrat. Focarty's subcommittee had 
made some careful reductions in the money 
the two departments asked, but it cut care- 
fully rather than with a meat ax. This 
didn't satisfy Eisenhower's Republicans. 

An amendment was filed to slash an ad- 
ditional $204,000 from the Labor Depart- 
ments' Office of Solicitor. This is an im- 
portant job, because the Solicitor makes the 
investigations necessary for minimum-wage 
decisions on Government contracts under 
the Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon laws. 
To protect workers from chiseling contrac- 
tors on Government work, the Solicitor 
must have enough money to do his job. 

The Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
is a Republican—but Republicans in the 
House voted 153 to 42 to cut down his Solici- 
tor's.operations. Democrats voted 129 to 88 
against the reduction. 

Another Republican amendment proposed 
& slash of $136,000 from the Labor Depart- 
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ment bureau protecting the reemployment 
rights of veterans. Republicans in the 
House voted 107 to 88 in favor of the slash, 
Democrats voted 118 to 30 against it. 

An amendment was filed to cut $346,000 
from funds for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This Bureau gathers and publishes 
statistics of employment, labor disputes, and 
the cost of living. Its Consumer Price 
Index is of vital importance because the 
wages of millions of workers are tied to the 
index and go up or down as it rises or falls. 

Secretary Mitchell, a Republican, begged 
Congress not to impose the cut, but Repub- 
licans in the House voted 124 to 62 in favor 
of the reduction, while Democrats voted 139 
to 83 against it: 

All of us in Congress are mindful of the 
need for economy and careful spending. 
But when it is a matter of a few hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for the Department 
of Labor—the smallest department of Gov- 
ernment—it is not true economy to knock 
out vital functions. 

The President can get Democrats to un- 
derstand this. He can't get his nonmodern 
Republicans to understand it. 

The manner in which the Republicans 
have dealt with the public power issue is 
a failure of President Eisenhower personally. 

He plays golf with so many private-utility 
executives that he believes they are telling 
him the solemn truth when all they are 
feeding him is private-utility propaganda. 

So he calls the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity "creepng socialism" and he sells out the 
proposed big Federal dam in Hells Canyon. 
He refuses to support the Gore-Holifield 
bill to let the Government itself build 
atomic reactors for industrial electricity— 
although he is perfectly willing to sign bills 
giving the private-utility industry subsidies 
for building reactors based on the people's 
investment of billions in atomic energy. 

He was stopped cold in the Dixon-Yates 
raid on the TVA, and I predict he will even- 
tually be stopped cold in the raid of a 
private utility on the Hells Canyon site. 

I am even hopeful that if we can get a 
few more Democrats in Congress next ses- 
sion—or maybe this session—we can at last 
pass the Gore-Holifield bill for Government- 
built reactors and begin the process of 
bringing the blessings of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy to all our people. 

It is a terribly dangerous thing for this 
country to sit idle, siphoning money to pri- 
vate industry in the atomic field, while both 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union surpass 
us in the development of industrial reactors. 
Yet, I tell you this is exactly what is hap- 
peninz—and that this kind of program is 
the only Eisenhower type of program that 
his own Republicans will support. 

Take a look at the Eisenhower record on 
Federal aid to the schools. He was totally 
against it in 1953 and 1954. In 1955 he 
grudgingly came up with a proposal for $225 
million in Federal funds spread across 3 
years. Finally—last  year—he proposed 
81.225 billion in 5 . And when his own 
Republicans killed that program, he blamed 
the Democrats. 

I suggest to you, in all seriousness, that 
in 20 years of frustrated defeat in the New 
Deal-Fair Deal era the so-called modern Re- 
publican Party became incapable of govern- 
ing our country. 

It became so accustomed to blind opposi- 
tion tbat it cannot recover the habit of 
affirmation, of constructive action. 

I do not question the integrity or patri- 
otism of our opposition—as the questioned 
and slurred ours. There is a genuine possi- 
bility, however, that the Republican Party 
has been made obsolete by history. 

Republicans came reluctantly to the ac- 
ceptance of the necessity of internationalism, 
the necessity of acting as if we know we 
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live in a world of peril, and that we need 
allies. 

They came reluctantly or never at all to 
acceptance of the social responsibilities of 
government. What have they contributed, 
really, in what is now nearly 25 long years? 
Nothing in the domestic field except a grudg- 
ing concession that they will tolerate what 
they are compelled to tolerate. 

They twice elect & President, with & 
shining name, and the bloom is scarcely off 
his second election before they hasten to 
repudiate him, 

The President himself belatedly acknowl- 
edges that the Democrats were right all 
along—on the budget, on foreign policy, on 
domestic policy—and his horrified Republi- 
cans in Congress refuse to make the com- 
promises necessary to survival. 

There is no head, no tall; no backbone 
in the executive leadership of this adminis- 
tratlon—and the members of the general's 
own party in Congress are striving with each 
other for ways to denounce him. 

Mr. Eisenhower's press secretary, James C. 
Hagerty, has been suggesting that lots of 
other Presidents took more time away from 
the job than Ike himself. 

I may suggest, in turn, that when Roose- 
velt and Truman were in the White House, 
nobody ever doubted who was the country's 
Chief Executive, in or out of Washington. 

The history of the past quarter century 
proves that with a bold and brave President 
in the White House, a Democratic President 
who understands and accepts his job, the 
country can make progress. 

It can make progress providing the people 
give that President enough Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to overbalance 
the inevitable individual defections on some 
issues. 

It isn't enough to give the President a 
Democratic margin of maybe 20 in the House 
and of only 2 in the Senate. 

Give us 20 more Democrats in the House 
and half a dozen more Democrats in the 
Senate—and the country can look forward 
ágain to progress that will keep us up with 
history. 

We'll be able to pass the good programs 
that Eisenhower requests in his last 2 years 
and to force through some other good pro- 
grams that he doesn't request. 

This is the task of our party in the year 
and a half leading to the November 1958 
congressional elections. Let's elect some 
more Democrats—and then in 1960 we will 
elect a Democratic President to lead the 
country. 


It May Be Worth It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL © 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal said pro and con 
about the visit of certain American 
youth to Moscow and Communist China. 
One of the most succinct, constructive, 
and understanding editorials of this sit- 
uation that have come to my attention 
appeared in the Daily Sentinel, of Grand 
Junction, Colo., under date of August 23, 
1957. With the feeling that the editorial 
would be of value to all of my colleagues 
I am pleased to insert it following these 
brief remarks: 

Ir Mar Be Wortn IT . 

Without condoning the students’ defiance 
cf the State Department rulings when they 
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went into Red China we cannot agree with 
Secretary Dulles that they are tools in the 
hands of the Communists. Their appear- 
ances in Moscow, where some of them defied 
Soviet rules and many took the opportunity 
to defend the United States before Soviet 
students, belies their being tools—they 
sound like individualists. 

Undoubtedly there were some Communist 
sympathizers in the group, but the chance 
to visit Moscow at the cost of $2 a day was 
attractive to any youngster with curiosity or 
spirit who could go to Russia and see for 
himself, and, perhaps, spread some American 
doctrine while he was at it. 

Those may have been among the reasons 
for going to Red China. Certainly the State 
Department's blind policy of curtalning off 
the land where one-third of the world's 
population lives has not done much to en- 
lighten us on actual conditions there. It is 
definitely a strong weapon for Communist 
propagandists. 

If tt is possible for American college stu- 
dents to be seduced from democracy to com- 
munism in a brief sightseeing tour through 
China then they were not very well grounded 
in democracy in the first place. If they, 
like their president, find it hard to defend 
democracy, then perhaps they are not the 
best sort of ambassadors to send to a com- 
munistic country, If they are curious and 
outspoken they will find contrasts which will 
disillusion them and make statements which 
may disillusion some Communists. 

They were wrong, of course, In disobeying 
their Government, but that doesn’t mean 
that the Government was right. We find a 
parallel here between their disobedience 
and that of the soldier who refused the 
“white sidewall” haircut. He was wrong in 
disobeying orders, but the ensuing row un- 
covered a lot of idiocy in Army rulings and 
cleaned up some conditions which needed 
cleaning up. If the students manage to 
find out something about Red China and 
to spread a little American doctrine (their 
clothing, their freedom to travel alone, will 
do that); 1f they also focus attention on the 
idiotic ruling which denies any American 
right to travel in China and thereby gives 
the communistic- propagandists a real 
weapon, then the punishment they suffer 
on return may be worth it. We don't look 
for any of them to defect and remain in 
China nor for many of them to come home 
preaching the advantages of communistic 
government. They may do so, but they sound 
too much like individualists to us, 


Why Repeal the Income Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OP NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an article issued by the Organiza- 
tion To Repeal Federal Income Taxes, 
Inc., which I wish to commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

If our personal freedom and national lib- 
erty are to be maintained then action must 
be taken to repeal the one law that nullifies 
the Bill of Rights—the 16th amendment. 
This amendment authorizes the Federal 
Government to assess any degree of taxation 
upon us that it may desire. By this seizure 
of our wealth we become pawns of the Gov- 
ernment and a subject, rather than a citizen. 
The 16th amendment states: “The Congress 
shall haye power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source derived, with- 
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out apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” 

Why has the United States a national debt 
of about $275 billion? The answer to this 
is that without the 16th amendment this 
would have been impossible, for the Gov- 
ernment would have to live within its means 
as it did for 124 years during which time we 
were the richest nation in the world and the 
only free people in the world. Today we are 
the poorest nation in the world and we have 
lost our freedom for we are no longer en- 
titled to the fruits of our labors. 

The Federal income tax is an immoral law 
breeding dishonesty in government and in 
the citizen. It 1s contradictory to the bill 
of rights and nullifies the 4th, 5th, and 10th 
amendments. The Federal income tax is a 
confiscatory law and each year is progres- 
sively seizes more of your property and 
earnings. 

Repeal means that every payday you will 
take home all the tax money that is now 
withheld from your wages; 

Repeal means that, in fact, your immediate 
earning power will be increased by the 
amount that is now withheld from your 
wages; 

Repeal means that your future earning 
power will not be limited by the fear of 
higher brackets and higher deductions that 
are, in direct effect, taxes placed upon you to 
curb your initiative and your desire for self- 
advancement; 

Repeal means that your employer will be 
enabled to establish a broadened program 
for systematic reinvestment of earned in- 
come back into his business to guarantee” 
progressive expansion and proper mainte- 
nance of the machinery and equipment upon 
which your job and your future economic 
welfare depend; 

Repeal means the end of excessive Federal 
taxation; which means the killing of infla- 
tion without undermining government, edu- 
cation, oy industry; 

Repeal means more efficient government 
by competent government employees at 
higher take-home pay at less cost to the 
taxpayer; 

Repeal means returning the duty of self- 
government to the States. 

Repeal means restoring individual dignity 
and personal liberty to every American citi- 
zen. 

The American citizen has been deprived 
of his rights of freedom guaranteed by 
article IV of the Bill of Rights: 

He is no longer secure in his person, his 
home, in his papers and effects against the 
unreasonable searches and seizures of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue and his agents; 
he is required by the enforcement laws of 
the 16th amendment to keep records of his 
personal and business financial transactions 
upon which he may be prosecuted and im- 
prisoned. 

The American citizen has been deprived 
of his rights of freedom guaranteed by article 
V of the Bill of Rights. 

He is held to answer for his every financial 
transactions; regardless of the amount, 
source, purpose or legality of such transac- 
tions; he is subject not only to double jeop- 
ardy arising from his year-to-year reports on 
his financial transactions, but he is also 
forced to testify against himself, his wife 
and his family in his written and sworn 
reports of income to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

He is deprived of utilizing his free choice 
of individual initiative in working for the 
betterment of himself and for the general 
welfare of the Union. 

The free and equal rights of American citi- 
zens have been abridged; classes of Ameri- 
can citizens, graded by income level, have 
been established and each class is taxed, 
not according to the individual citizen's 
equal obligation to Government but accord- 
ing to the citizen's individual initiative and 
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individual productive ability. The progres- 
sive system of graduated income taxes 
against earned income penalizes the ambi- 
tions, the initiative, and the personal ad- 
vancement of each citizen. 

Annual taxes are withheld from individual 
citizen's wages from payday to payday 
without consent or individual authoriza- 
tion; other citizens are forced, against their 
free will to make detailed reports, inform 
upon and collect Income taxes from their 
employees under criminal codes that allow 
neither compensation nor reimbursement for 
costs of collection, keeping the records and 
transferral of moneys collected. Nor is the 
employer-collector allowed a legal margin 
between honest error or business failure and 
criminal intent. 

The American citizen has been deprived of 
his rights of freedom guaranteed by article 
VI of the Bill of Rights: 

Upon suspicion only, the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue or his agents may file liens 
for seizure of the citizen'$ bank accounts, his 
papers and his property; such liens are pub- 
lished in the public press without the citi- 
zen's prior knowledge or defense; the citizen 
is subjected to unjust and extralegal hear- 
ings in kangaroo courts presided over by 
deputies of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
and forced to furnish evidence against him- 
self that can be used in his prosecution in 
open court. 

The American citizen has been deprived of 
his rights of freedom guaranteed by article 
VII of the Bill of Rights: 

In all matters of time of payment, amount 
of payment, and method of payment, the 
citizen is subjected to the flexible rulings of 
the Collectop of Internal Revenue; as is as- 
sessed unjust and unreasonable fines in the 
guise of interest and penalty, and he is still 
held under the threat of criminal prosecu- 
tion. The rules of common law have been 
superseded by the codes of the 16th amend- 
ment. 

The American citizen has been deprived of 
his rights of freedom guaranteed by article 
VIII of the Bill of Rights: 

Excessive fines have been imposed; cruel 
and unusual punishment has been inflicted 
upon citizens who have been convicted of 
lateness in making income-tax payments; 
inability to make income-tax payments and 
failure, for any reason, of fulfilling orders of 
courts in making income-tax payments. 

Did you know that your income-tax dol- 
lars helped finance such projects as high- 
ways for Communist Yugoslavia, homes for 
Turkish miners, a model city for Communist- 
sympathizer Nehru, of India, and allowed 
Great Britain to reduce its personal income 
tax? 

This unconstitutional use of your tax dol- 
lars is called foreign aid. For such purposes 
the United States Government in 1954 spent 
$4.5 billion; for tax-supported, Government- 
operated businesses, the expenditure in 1954 
was $28 billion; a total illegal and uncon- 
stitutional spending of our hard-earned tax 
dollars of $32.5 billion. At the same time 
the Government collected in personal income 
taxes from individual wage earners an 
amount of $33 billion. 

Therefore, if we cut out aid to Communist- 
Socialist countries, whose aim is to destroy 
America, and if we get Government out of 
private enterprise there would be.no need for 
personal income tax. 

The fact remains we progressed to a great, 
prosperous nation before 1913 when the 16th 
amendment was enacted. That was 124 
years and the bite was small. It is con- 
stantly greater. 

The 18th amendment was repealed because 
it infringed the rights of just some of the 
people; this 16th amendment must be re- 
pealed, as it infringes the rights of all the 
people. 
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Happy Is Our Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in receipt of a most interesting and 
informative brochure from the board of 
economic development in Happy, Tex. 
It is, I believe, notable that this thriv- 
ing and industrious community in the 
great Panhandle of Texas is exercising 
vision and foresightedness in projecting 
the many attributes of their most attrac- 
tive city. The title of the brochure is 
“Happy Is Our Home,” and from my 
knowledge of the populace of this com- 
munity, I consider it most apropos. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert herein 
a few of the many pertinent and en- 
lightening facts from this publication: 

Happy Is OUR HOME 


Our history: Even before the white man 
came to this area, it was known as Happy 
Hunting Ground by the Indians who roamed 
the plains. Later, during the cattle drives, 
cowboys named it Happy Draw because it 
was a source of grass and water for their 
stock. As the town was located on this draw, 
the original settlers chose this name for their 
new home. Settlement began in the 1830's 
and Happy was incorporated in 1925. 

Location: Happy is ideally located for those 
who appreciate the freedom and elbow room 
of a small town and still can be only minutes 
away from the larger shopping centers. State 
and Federal highways radiate in 3 direc- 
tions, 2 of them being 4-lane express- 
ways. Happy is situated in the heart of the 
Panhandle-Plains area of Texas, an area com- 
paratively young in history, rich in resources 
and unlimited room for growth and progress. 

Business opportunities: Happy, besides be- 
ing in every way a fine town in which to live 
and raise a family, is also an excellent place 
to bring up a business, Here are some of 
the opportunities Happy offers to business 
and industry: a stable farm income from well 
irrigated land. Happy has an ample under- 
ground water supply for domestic and in- 
dustrial users, Excellent transportation and 
freight service. Happy is connected north 
and south by U. S. Highway 87, a four-lane 
expressway giving easy access to Amarillo 
north and Lubbock south. East and west 
Texas Highway 1087. The Santa Fe railroad 
connects Happy with all the United States 
for dependable passenger and freight service. 
Happy is also serviced by bus and truck lines 
with overnight service to Fort Worth and 
Dallas, and connections with all regional 
cities. Happy is serviced by the South- 
western Public Service Co., Pioneer Natural 
Gas Co. &nd the General Telephone Co. 
Happy offers plenty of space for industrial 
and housing development, having no State 
income tax or sales tax and low property 
taxes. City taxes are only $1.40 per $100 on 
33!4 percent valuation and school taxes $1.50 
per $100 on 37½ percent valuation. 

Our climate: 3,660 feet above sea level, 
with humidity averaging approximately 58 
percent and prevailing southwesterly breezes 
make for ideal living conditons. The nights 
are always cool and the days never oppres- 
sively hot or humid. Rare is the day when 
the sun doesn't shine. Average temperature 
is 56.6, with an average minimum of 43 and 
a maximum of 71, The average annual rain- 
fall is 21.12 inches, 
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"Happy is our home" is more than just a 
catch phrase, It has real meaning to hun- 
dreds of citizens who prefer to live and work 
in this community—a community that has 
never been beset by the perils of boom or 
bust, but over the years has enjoyed a 
steady, wholesome growth based principally 
on agricultural economy. 

In the heart of the last great business 
frontier, the great Southwest, Happy, Tex., 
is ideally located for both business and per- 
sonal development. We believe you will 
profit by investing your efforts and resources 
in the fresh, opportunity-laden atmosphere 
of Happy, Tex. We urge you to investigate 
the opportunities available and you will join 
us in saying "Happy is our home." 


Misunderstood America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edi- 
torial from the Kendallville News-Sun 
entitled *Misunderstood America," It 
gives us much reason for reflection upon 
our relations with other nations of the 
world and points out our obligations in 
that respect. 

'The editorial follows: 

MISUNDERSTOOD AMERICA 

It is not a new story that America is 
misunderstood and disliked in some parts 
of the globe. But it is always somewhat dis- 
heartening to learn what limits these at- 
titudes go in certain countries. 

Recently the National Broadcasting Co. 
presented a filmed television program called 
“As Others See Us," drawing on interviews 
with ordinary citizens in many lands around 
the world. 

Opinions about America, often strikingly 
negative, ranged all over the lot. Most 
astonishing were those in India, 

‘Though India is notorious for hostile atti- 
tudes toward America, few can fall to be 
shocked at the extremes of views revealed. 

According to NBC Reporter Joe Michaels 
many Indians are firmly convinced that the 
widespread outbreaks of so-called Asiatic in- 
fluenza are the result of American H-bomb 
experiments. ` 

Such a distortion obviously is the work 
of the Communist propagandists in Asia. 
To us it is utterly fantastic. But we cannot 
laugh off the fact that many people accept 
the story as true. 

Naturally such belief reflects ignorance— 
both of the scientific aspects of the H-boinb 
experiments and of American attitudes. But, 
unhappily, it also shows & far too great 
readiness on the part of the Indians to be- 
lieve the worst of the United States. 

We-can never be complacent about such 
disfavor. It is well for us to be constantly 
reexamining not only our policies but our 
official and general behavior toward the 
countries we deal with. 

But in India’s case there is reason to 
believe that the official attitudes outspoken- 
ly expressed by Prime Minister Nehru, Krish- 
na Menon, and other leaders have tended to 
foster intense dislikes of us rather than to 
encourage real understanding of this 
country. 

For all its shortcomings, America is not 
the evil place many Indians make it out to 
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be. On the contrary, it is still the world’s 
greatest citadel of freedom, with vast mate- 
rial and spiritual accomplishment to show 
the world as the fruits of that liberty. 

It is not only our job but the task of 
responsible Indian leaders as well to see that 
the citizens of that populous country gain & 
true portrait of the nation which more than 
any other, demonstrates the promise and the 
fulfillment of freedom. 


Federal Grants-in-Aid to South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received some illuminating facts with re- 
gard to Federal grant-in-aid programs 
in South Dakota. These figures illus- 
trate what is happening in these grant- 
in-aid programs when a small State like 
South Dakota receives $36,408,176 in so- 
called grants from the Federal Treasury. 

This grant-in-aid program is one of 
the most alarming growths of Federal 
bureaucracy. The movement has grown 
from $114 billion. in 1947 to an esti- 
mated $5 billion in fiscal 1958. We need 
only to examine how bureaus grow 
through such grants to see that there 
will be no stopping of this trend of Wash- 
ington-controlled government if many 
of the programs are not handed to the 
States. 

. At the governors’ conference in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., the latter part of June, 
President Eisenhower told the Gover- 
nors of the States that the trend toward 
centralized Government is not only con- 
tinuing but accelerating. He said: 

If States’ failure to meet pressing public 
need has created the opportunity, developed 
the excuse, and fed the temptation for the 
National Government to poach on the State 
preserves, year by year responding to tran- 
sient popular demands, the Congress has 
increased Federal functions. 

President Eisenhower suggested at that 
meeting the creation of a Federal-State 
task force which would develop adjust- 
ments in our tax structure to the end 
that the States would keep a greater 
share of tax revenue. It would deter- 
mine what functions now being per- 
formed by the Federal Government can 
be taken over by the States, and it would 
establish responsibility for problems 
which might arise in the future. 

I want to say at this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, that I wholeheartedly endorse the 
suggestion of the President. Ithink the 
time has come when we must take a 
sharp look at this whole grant-in-aid 
problem. 

The last session of Congress added 13 
new grant-in-aid programs to the stat- 
ute books. Several more have been 
added this session. I would empha- 
size that most of these funds finance 
good programs, but the question is not 
one of merit but what is the most effec- 
tive means of carrying out needed pro- 
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grams under our constitutional form of 
government. 

It is not the spending which should 
worry us so much as the effect of this 
spending, for as the Federal Government 
takes over these functions which rightly 
belong to the States, cities, and counties, 
control moves away from the people into 
the hands of bureaucrats in Washington 
who are actually responsible to no one. 
This is the thing which should give us 
great concern because it robs us of the 
concept of government upon which this 
Nation was founded. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, for that reason that 
I wish to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a list of 61 of the 95 programs 
available to the States and Territories of 
which South Dakota received payments 
last year. 

'The list is as follows: 

Direct Federal grants-in-aid to South 

Dakota, fiscal year 1956 
Agricultural experimental sta- 


DOSE reds EL ede ibid $316, 699 
Cooperative agricultural exten- 

Pia WORK. La e 515, 756 
School-lunch program 375, 049 
National forests fund 78, 778 
Submarginal land program 33,091 
Cooperative projects—marketing_ 15, 263 
State and private forestry coop- 

nnr AA cts = 33, 094 
Commodity Credit Corporation.. 439, 708 
Special school milk program 209, 192 
Removal of surplus agricultural 

commodities |... c 695, 739 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 

tion—Federal airport program 41,388 
Bureau of Public Roads—high- 

way construction B, 566, 428 
Army—lease of  flood-control 

Wang 86. 279 
Agricultural, mechanical college 

Brani us re 76, 511 
Cooperative vocational educa- 

Sonn eu zai eed S 253, 114 
School construction and survey, 

emergency... „B 587, 185 
Maintenance, operation of 

schools, emergency........... 828, 144 
Venereal-disease control 1, 200 
Tuberculosis control 14, 750 
General health assistance 63, 759 
Polio emergency grants 15. 000 
Mental health activities 19. 419 
Cancer control 14, 830 


Polio vaccine program 206, 769 
Hospital construction, survey, 

planning uice qoe idu eri iq 177, 945 
Maternal and child health serv- 

Joss A TV 86, 095 
Crippled children services 106, 326 
Child welfare services 70, 587 
Old-age assistance 3, 823, 562 
Aid to dependent children...... 1, 882, 459 
Aid to permanently, totally dis- 

r oa a ope nk ee EE IA 309, 757 
Aid to the blind — 76,939 
Printing for the blind - 1,369 
Vocational rehabilitation - 146,318 
Wiidlife restoration... .......- kv 401, 836 
Migratory bird conservation 1,953 
Mineral leasing payments 96, 929 
Special funds payments (In- 

NOTIOR) Does edis daro S eru E 8, 800 
Unemployment compensation, 

employment service 573, 810 
Civil defense—emergency grants. 23,672 


Homes for disabled soldiers, 
VA on-the-job training, super- 
visio 


n .lll....---------------- 


40,918 


Total grant payments (43 
programs) direct — 21,358,449 
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Federal-aid payments other than direct 

grants and loans, fiscal 1956 
Agricultural conservation pro- 
MEL eem ß 


gra $4, 132, 035 
Agricultural conservation pro- 


ex t cr ql io ge me ese cul NAA IO d ^ 147,214 
Public roads, forest highways... 223, 921 
National Guard, Air Force 1, 402, 762 
National Guard, Army 2, 669, 468 
National Arthritis and Metabolic 

Diseases Institute, research 25, 415 
National Cancer Institute, re- 

IN ant erik qot gm 2d NU EM 4, 850 
National Institute Allergy, Infec- 

tious Diseases, research 13, 922 
National Institute of Mental 

Health,, research... l.enn = 10, 587 
Division Research Grants ze 4, 579 
National Cancer Institute, train- 

| VoU elena doa or e Sui netu. 5, 000 
National Cancer Institute, fel- 

ir 2. 592 
Unemployment compensation, 

Feten — 507, 145 
Unemployment compensation, 

Federal employees 92,575 
National Science Foundation, re- 

„FCC toes en ance geye T ute trm 19, 134 
National Science Foundation, 

fellowmdiips----— cT , 6,180 
Automobiles for disabled vet- 

[oop tt OU T eene mue mmm 14, 400 
VA readjustment benefits and 

vocational rehabilitation..... 5, 167,948 

Total payments (18 pro- 

Grams) SILLA a rud aras 15, 049, 727 
Total grants-in-aid to 

South Dakota (61 pro- 

Ne LT Sd eem 36, 408, 176 


Commencement Address Delivered by 
Representative Albert Thomas, of 
Texas, at Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Tex., August 22, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21,1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert a commencement ad- 
dress made by my colleague, ALBERT 
Tuomas, to the graduates of the Stephen 
F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Tex., August 22, 1957: 

Tue IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING OPEN LINES 
or COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SOCIETY AND 
SCIENCE 
Many of you have been the captured audi- 

ences of commencement speakers on other oc- 

casions, and some of you are now seated here 
for your first college commencement address, 

I sympathize with your entrapped dilemma 

because I have been caught in it myself. I 

recall some few years ago when I attended 

my own commencement exercises, the distin- 
guished speaker’s subject was Einstein's 

Theory of Relativity. He labored for some 

30 to 40 minutes making one of the most 

scholarly speeches I have ever heard. But, 

when he finished, I had a small idea that he 
didn't know too much about his subject 
and, as far as I was concerned, I knew noth- 
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ing about the subject before or after the 
speech. 

Let me exhort you, as you move away from 
this happy and tranquil campus into a com- 
paratively unhappy world of tranquilizers, 
to do all you can to improve the channels of 
communication between society and science. 

I respectfully suggest that one of the big 
Teasons why you have progressed thus far in 
acquiring knowledge is because it was con- 
veyed to you simply, imaginatively, and 
clearly, and you did some digging, too. Lest 


you too quickly judge that observation a- 


platitude, I cordially invite you to spend a 
few hours with me in my office in Washington 
trying to dig out the meaning of letters, offi- 
cial documents, and statements, from and by 
responsible officers of Government, and some 
from my good voters. Nor can I escape from 
my own charge—maybe you would appre- 
ciate more clarity now. 

Understanding precedes learning. If we 
don't understand what is written or said, we 
don't begin to-learn, do we? For example, 
here in Stephen F. Austin earlier this sum- 
mer was concluded a 6 weeks’ institute in 
the natural sciences for secondary-school 
teachers designed to help increase the num- 
bers of scientists through improved science 
teaching. The significant phrase there is 
“through improved science teaching.” Sci- 
ence teachers today face tremendous tasks 
‘In keeping up with the furious pace set by 
advances in science. In order to help them 
understand thése new advances in science, 
including nuclear physics, the National 
Science Foundation undertook a small pro- 
gram 4 years ago to enable high-school 
teachers, without cost to them, to return 
to college during the summer and study 
under scientists trained in the subject mat- 
ter. The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science called it "one of the 
most significant developments in teacher 
education in tbe past 20 years." 

I know something about the program be- 
cause, as an independent agency of the 
United States Government, the National 
Science Foundation appears before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, which I am priv- 
fleged to head, to defend its budget proposals. 
I considered it to be one of the finest pro- 
grams developed by the Foundation because 
it reaches the heart of the problem—the 
motivation of young men and women toward 
careers in science. From an early beginning 
of two summer institutes in 1953, the project 
has grown until during this summer there 
were 96 institutes supported by the Founda- 
tion in all parts of the Nation. Naturally, I 
was delighted that the Stephen F. Austin 
State College, whose genial, able, and distin- 
guished president, Dr. Paul Boynton, is my 
friend, was chosen one of the institutions 
qualified to help carry forward this important 
job. Your record is excellent. 

The job is indeed important. Our princi- 
pal competitor for the minds and hearts of 
men is the Soviet Union. Since World War 
II, the Soviets have so far progressed in train- 
ing scientists and engineers that one of our 
foremost physicists has stated that he be- 
lieves the United States has already been 
surpassed in the race for numbers of grad- 
uates in the sciences and that it is now too 
late for us to catch up in the near future, 

My doubt arises when I consider kinds of 
graduatés. We cherish the freedom we en- 
joy to pursue careers of our own choosing. 

No such freedom exists in Russia where 
careers are selected for Soviet youth by the 
State. We may have been surpassed in quan- 
tity during the last 5-year period, but I seri- 
ously question whether we have been outrun 
in quality, or total numbers. I recognize 
that this may be myopic rationalization, but 
so long as we are able to convey facts clearly 
to our young people about the danger of 
Russia outstripping us in scientific man- 
power, I am confident your students will, in 
adequate numbers, choose careers which will 
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sustain our economy and our defense. Hav- 
ing chosen careers by their own designation, 
our youth will be more productive than youth 
coerced into directed careers. 

The problem may be resolved by keeping 
open our lines of communication. Let us 
underscore to our youth the opportunities 
presented.to them by our sturdy economy. 
Let us not build our Nation on fear. Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr. president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, expressed 
the point of view I wish to emphasize. Dr. 
Killian said, and I quote: 

“The last thing we should do is to engage 
in an academic numbers race with the Rus- 
sians, We need, instead, to concentrate on 
those qualitative aims which will keep our 
science and engineering always ahead. * * * 
This policy and objective, if followed, will re- 
quire us to set quality and creativeness at 
the highest achievable level.” 

How does one go about setting quality and 
creativeness at the highest achievable level? 
Certainly not through coercion. It seems to 
me, achievement of quality and creativeness 
is attained through the inspiration which 
arises from the kind of rapport which exists 
between the good teacher and his student. 
Teacher-student harmony is keyed to clear 
communication which supports understand- 
ing which, in turn, fans the flame of inspira- 
tion. In this connection, I am convinced, we 
who have chosen careers in the social sci- 
ences—as lawyer, writers, teachers, artists, 
have much to give to our fellow men who 
have chosen careers in the natural sciences 
engineers, mathematicians, physicists, chem- 
ists, others. 

The scientist and engineer are frequently 
not good communicators. Would you agree, 
then, that we, who are supposed to be good 
communicators, ought to help them? If sci- 
ence is, as I believe it is, no less a part 
of our culture than law, literature, and art, 
each of us is mutually obligated to under- 
stand the other. For example, would it not 
be possible for you, as teachers of English, 
history, or geography to develop course con- 
tent, which pointed up the significance of 
scientific advances as you prepare your cur- 
ricule? Similarly, is it not possible for the 
mathematics teacher to underscore the im- 
portance of his subject matter as a factor 
in music—yes, even in history? I think 
there is vast room for a constructive inter- 
changes of knowledges here, and I am per- 
suaded that such interchange is quite neces- 
sary in order for society to catch up with 
science, 

I am not ouite sure that I have said that 
just right. Who's catching up with whom? 
Should society catch up with science, or 
science with society? In a large sense, both 
concepts are wrong. Science and society are 
not mutually exclusive—science is as much 
& part of society as literature. Science itseif 
is much concerned with this problem. The 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science last winter stated that “in marked 
contrast to other associations, scientific so- 
cieties seldom consider the social and eco- 
nomic position of their group.” In all fair- 
ness, I think the Triple-A S could as well 
have stated that "in marked contrast with 
older civilizations, United States society has 
not seriously enough considered the place 
of science and teachers within itself or within 
its economy." 

To train more teachers and scientists we 
must first elevate the teacher fo that high 
position of leadership and prominence in 
the community that he or she so richly de- 
serves. And we must pay them in accord- 
ance with that high position. One good way 
to expedite the training of teachers and 
scientists 1s to put a premium pay on both 
professions. Premium pay is long overdue 
and will be helpful. 

I have worked very closely over the past 
years with several scientific organizations of 
the United States Government in handling 
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their finances. In doing so, I have come to 
know many men of science. These men do 
not wear long white coats, nor do they have 
long beards or long hair. They are long on 
brains, however, but as they themselves 
point out, they.are short on the know-how of 
public affairs. Their business is too impor- 
tant, however, for you or me to be indifferent 
about their status in our society. Society 
and science have a long road to travel before 
they meet in complete understanding, and 
I'm reasonably sure that science has already 
traveled more than half the distance to set 
up the meeting. Society must be willing 
now to travel the rest of the way. 

Most of you, I believe, are, or soon will be, 
teachers, Whether you teach the sciences 
or the arts, there is not a more worthwhile, 
more rewarding job in the world. To an ex- 
tent possibly greater than any other group, 
you can do more to help young people under- 
stand the importance of the role of science 
in our society. In the final analysis, you 
teachers must do it. We in Washington can 
help by directing the resources of Govern- 
ment into constructive uses, but we have 
no business whatsoever in directing you or 
your schools. 

The world in which you are to venture is 
as new and strange to my generation as to 
yours. Perhaps you are better equipped to 
meet it than we older ones. My generation 
has been forced to change as the times in 
which we lived, changed. Tour education 
has been tailored to meet the new condi- 
tions. In spite of that apparent advantage, 
which you mar have, your generation faces 
a terrible dilemma. It is how can you exist 
with an incompatible system of government 
such as Russia and her satellites have, with- 
out succumbing to it or becoming engaged 
in an all-out war, from which there could 
easily be no survival. The answer is to stay 
ahead of Russia in the arts and sciences. 
In my Judgment, Russia today is behind us 
in total numbers and quality of engineers, 
teachers, and scientists. But if she con- 
tinues to produce in numbers for the next 
10 years what she is doing today; and we do 
not step up our production, then Russia will 
be ahead of us. The day she outstrips us in 
number and quality of professions is the day 
we become a second-rate power to Russia, 

Let me leave this last thought with you. 
It is your duty, as college graduates, to see 
to it that Russia never surpasses this coun- 
try in the annual training of engineers, 
teachers, and scientists. As you pass through 
these portals of learning, see to it that others 
take your place. 

I wish Godspeed to each of you as you 
leave this friendly, pine-scented campus and 
move into a troubled world which, in my 
judgment, will be less troubled if you do 
what you can to keep open channels of com- 
munication between society and science. 


Wabash Valley Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wabash River Basin, lying in Illi- 
nois and Indiana, has a great future, as 
is evidenced by the formation of the 
Wabash Valley Association. This non- 
profit organization, formed to promote 
the prosperity, welfare, and develop- 
ment of the Wabash River drea, came 
into existence August 12 at Mount Car- 
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mel, Ill., where more than a dozen may- 

ors of cities and representatives of 

chambers of commerce and civic organi- 

zations from three dozen cities in Illi- 

nois and Indiana voted unanimously to 

Torm this association. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including an ex- 
cellent article on this subject which was 
published in the Robinson Daily News, 
which sets forth in detail the back- 
ground and objectives of this associa- 
tion, and I predict that it will do useful 
work for the benefit not only of the Wa- 
bash Valley but for the country as a 
whole. 

The article follows: 

[From the Robinson (II) Daily News of 

August 13, 1957] 

Form WABASH VALLEY ASSOCIATION To SEEK 
IMPROVEMENT OF RIVER, PROMOTE PROSPER- 
ITY oF RECION—UNIVERSITIES OF ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, AND PURDUE PREDICT BRIGHT FU- 
TURE WITH OPENING OF ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 
Three great State universities are now at 

work jointly on surveys aimed at improving 

the Wabash River Basin in Illinois and In- 
diana, 

Control of the floods which now devastate 
thousands of acres of fertile farmland, 
canalization of the river to permit navigation 
and industrial development and improve- 
ment of recreational facilities are among the 
possibilities. 

The Wabash Valley Association, a non- 
profit corporation to support this work, and 
to promote the prosperity, welfare, and de- 
velopment of the Wabash River area, was 
voted into existence Monday night in a meet- 
ing at Mount Carmel. 

More than a dozen mayors of cities and 
representatives of chambers of commerce 
and civic organizations from three dozen 
cities in Illinois and Indiana attended the 
meeting and voted unanimously for forma- 
tion of the permanent organization. 

The recently organized Crawford County 
Chamber of Commerce, which in its first 
meeting endorsed the Wabash River project, 
and the chambers of Robinson, Palestine, and 
Hutsonville, were among those having rep- 
resentatives at the meeting. 

Prof. Joseph A. Russell, head of the de- 
partment of geography at the University of 
Illinois, headed a panel of university experts 
who reported on a joint arrangement be- 
tween the University of Illinois, Indiana 
University, and Purdue University to conduct 
the surveys and make recommendations for 
development on the basis of their findings. 

Professor Russell told his large audience 
that the Wabash River Valley lies in an 
American heartland area destined to have 
enormous development in industry, agricul- 
ture, and population in the next few years. 

“You are living in an area unique in the 
world, and in my study of geography I know 
of none other which has such a good com- 
bination of needed water supplies, farm- 
land, climate, natural resources, transpor- 
tation, and recreational possibilities to sup- 
port large population in plenty," he said. 

“You are in an area destined for develop- 
ment, whether you like it or not, and many 
parts of this area will gain great new prosper- 
ity which will be sparked by the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, now only 2 years 
distant," he said. 

“This area development cannot be pre- 
vented, but it can be directed. 

“First step is to find out what you have 
and what problems confront you. 

“You know that there are large natural 
resources in the area and our preliminary 
surveys from material which the three co- 
operating universities now have will make it 
apparent how large they are, and where 
they are, and how present transportation fa- 
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cilities and shipping rates affect industry. 

“You know that the Wabash and its tribu- 
taries are destroying thousands of acres of 
crops in the periodic floods of the region. 

“You need to be able to show that control 
of those floods will mean enough additional 
national prosperity to justify the measures 
necessary for their control. 

“For instance, a study by Purdue Uni- 
versity a short time ago showed that the 
roads of Indiana alone suffered $4-million 
damage from every flood, not even consider- 
ing farm losses. 

“You need a survey of present industry 
and possible future industrial develop- 
ment to see if canalization of the river is 
justified economically, as many believe. 

“Your proposed organization of the Wa- 
bash River Association is needed to back 
this work, get the people of every commun- 
ity in the area informed, and to go on to 
obtain action,” Professor Russell concluded. 

Prof. Louis Wetmore, head of the bureau 
of community planning at the University of 
Indiana, and Prof. Philip Lewis, who is a 
native of Lawrenceville, and two research 
assistants, Willlam Lamont and Armin Lud- 
wig, completed the interim report for the 
three universities, showing numerous charts 
and slides on the Wabash Valley resources 
and physical appearance. 

The Wabash River development project 
is considered so important to the welfare of 
Illinois that the University of Illinois has 
appropriated $8,000 to help with its portion 
of the work. 

Only local contributions to the survey to 
date have been contributions of a total of 
$500 in equal shares from the cities of 
Mount Carmel, Lawrenceville, Vincennes, and 
Terre Haute. 

The Wabash River Association will have 
as members all interested individuals and 
organizations in-the area. Individual mem- 
berships will cost $10 a year; organization 
membership, $50 a year. 

It will be governed by á board of directors 
to be chosen in equal numbers from Illinois 
and Indiana. 

President was the man who called the 
meeting, J. Roy Dee, mayor of Mount Car- 
mel, who started work on the Wabash River 
project about 3 years ago and has been re- 
sponsible for getting the universities in- 
terested and the work underway. 

He introduced many of the mayors and 
other representatives of communities and or- 
ganizations present and predicted that the 
association, with joint Illinois and Indiana 


membership and the technical assistance of - 


the three universities, could do much for the 
future of the Wabash Valley. 

Mayor Dee, who has not only been the 
originator and mainspring of the present ef- 
fort to get general cooperation on Wabash 
River problems, but who has done much 
of the early financing at his own expense, said 
that he hoped that there would soon be a 
county organization in every Illinois and In- 
diana community in the Wabash Valley to 
back the movement and to make Wash- 
ington aware of the importance of the river. 

Both the Illinois and Indiana Legislatures 
have passed resolutions asking the attention 
of Congress in their last sessions. Several 
State senators and representatives were 
present at the meeting to show their interest, 
including State Representative Ray Koehler, 
of Grayville, who introduced the measure 
supporting the work in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, and State Senators Paul Broyles, of 
Mount Vernon, and Hershel Green, of West 
York, 

Guy McGaughey, Jr., Mount Carmel and 
Lawrenceville attorney, reported on a plan- 
ning committee meeting in Terre Haute, 
which offered a set of bylaws to govern the 
association, founded on the highly success- 
ful Mississippi Valley Association. 


August 27 


Kent Lewis, representing the Crawford 
County Chamber of Commerce, by appoint- 
ment of Otto Poehler, president of that or- 
ganization, moved the adoption of the by- 
laws and the formation of the permanent or- 
ganization, saying that since the Crawford 
County Chamber of Commerce had already 
endorsed the project he felt confident that 
the people of this area would approve. 

Among other Crawford County people at- 
tending the meeting were representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Palestine, Jim 
Goodwine and Earl Allen; Chamber of Com- 
merce of Hutsonville, Ped Huffman, Art 
Warnke, and John Kelly; Robinson Chamber 
of Commerce, Perry Graves, Jr., and Game 
Warden Gien Tilton, and factory inspector 
George Brubaker, of Robinson. 

There is a possibility of a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of various organizations of 3 
or 4 surrounding counties being held in Rob- 
inson in the near future to hear reports from 
the universities and plan organization of 
local committees. 


Cocktails Aloft Senseless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


‘Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Evening Tribune, Law- 
rence, Mass., on August 23, 1957: 

COCKTAILS ALOFT SENSELESS 


The Air Line Pilots Association notified 
Congress this week that at least 23 airliners 
have been seriously endangered by inebriated 
passengers in the past 2 years. The charge 
Was emphasized in a report filed with the 
Senate tion Subcommittee con- 
sidering legislation to halt the serving or 
consuming of liquor on commercial flights. 

We agree with the association that it 
should not be necessary to wait until an 
intoxicated passenger causes a fatal acci- 
dent before stringent action is taken. 

Two years ago Wednesday, Congressman 
THOMAS J. LANE warned that unless the air- 
lines cooperated by discontinuing this prac- 
tice, or the Civil Aeronautics Board took 
action, he would introduce a bill making it a 
Federal offense to serve alcohol in the air. 
That warning has been disregarded, he told 
the committee last week. 

The evidence presented in support of such 
a move is glaring. Four instances of drunk- 
en passengers forcing their way into the 
cockpit. Eight cases of inebriates creating 
such disturbances aboard that flight crew 
members had to leave their cockpit duties to 
subdue them. Three instances of unsched- 
uled emergency landings to remove intoxi- 
cated passengers whose behavior was threat- 
ening a plane's safety. Three cases of in- 
toxicated passengers damaging windows, 
doors, or pressurization devices in flight. 
Five instances of drunken passengers creat- 
ing fire hazards in flight. 

And how about thisone? The report men- 
tioned three instances where intoxicated 
passengers were carrying guns. One of 
them pointed a gun at a stewardess when he 
asked her for coffee. 

Commercial plane passengers have every 
right to expect every conceivable medium of 
safety. Inebriates certainly do not come 
under this heading. The owners and oper- 
ators of these lines have to take every pre- 
caution to see that their equipment and 
personnel are constantly in top order. 


. 
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An unruly inebriate jeopardizing the safety 
of dozens of other human beings a couple of 
miles above good old terra firma can be as 
dangerous as a fox in a hencoop. 

A flight crew with an assignment to carry 
out. A passenger list of individuals with 
& smooth trip and happy landing attitude. 
An inebriate starts to get boisterous. What 
an appalling situation! 


Ex-Prisoners of War Oppose Return of 
Enemy Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance recently scheduled hearings on 
the administration of the alien property 
bill and related bills. 


Although we were not able to continue 
our hearings due to the lack of cooper- 
ation on the part of the administration, 
we have received many comments from 
organizations and individuals through- 
out the country. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a letter I re- 
ceived from the American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, Inc.—the legislative officer of 
such—and copies of resolutions which 
were passed at their 10th annual con- 
vention, 

The letter and resolutions follow: 


AMERICAN Ex-PRISONERS OF WAR, INC., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., August 12, 1957. 
Hon. Perer F. Mack, Jr., 
House Office Building, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you wil find copies 
of 2 resolutions unanimously passed at 
the 10th Annual Convention of American Ex- 
Prisoners of War. 

Our organization is gravely concerned 
about the possible return of enemy assets to 
their former owners. It is the considered 
opinion of our organization that these funds 
‘should be utilized for medical research for 
the proper diagnosis and treatment of the 
various prisoner-of-war diseases. 

We hope that your committee will give 
these measures just and sincere considera- 
tion, and refuse the return of enemy assets. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES S. BROWNING, 
Legislative Officer, 
American Ez-Prisoners of War. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 
10TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
Ex-PRISONERS OF Wak, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
JuNE 5, 1957 


Whereas the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, states that no property or interest 
therein of Germany, Japan, or any national 
of either such country vested in or trans- 
ferred to any officer or agency of the Gov- 
ernment at any time after December 17, 
1941, pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
shall be returned to former owners thereof 
or their successors in interest, and the 
United States shall not pay compensation 
for any such property or interest therein. 
The net proceeds remaining upon comple- 
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tion of administration, liquidation, and dis- 
position pursuant to the provisions of this 
&ct of any such property or interest therein 
shall be covered into the Treasury at the 
earliest practicable date; and 

Whereas it is estimated that there is over 
$600 million in the war claims fund under 
the custody of the Office of Alien Property, 
Department of Justice; and 

Whereas the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, was specifically set up to provide 
benefits for injury, disability, death, or 
enemy detention of American prisoners of 
war: Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Organization 
of American Ex-Prisoners of War go on rec- 
ord at their 10th annual convention as fa- 
voring that these funds be utilized to estab- 
lish a research program to make a complete 
medical study of the effects of malnutrition 
and other hardships on the mortality and 
morbidity of former United States prisoners 
of war and civilian internees pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 744 of the 83d 
Congress that authorize such a study. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 
10TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
Ex-PRISONERS OF Wan, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
JUNE 1957 


Whereas section 39, added to the Trading 
With the Enemy Act by section 12 of the 
War Claims Act, provides, in substance, that 
no property or interest therein of Germany, 
Japan, or any national of either such coun- 
try vested in or transferred to the United 
States pursuant to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act shall be returned to former own- 
ers or their successors in interest, but that 
the net proceeds remaining upon the com- 
pletion of administration, liquidation, and 
disposition shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States; and E 

Whereas the War Claims Act specifically 
provides that these funds be used to provide 
benefits for injury, disability, death, or 
enemy detention of American prisoners of 
war; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation, S. 600, 
in the current session of Congress, would, 
if passed, return these frozen enemy assets 
to their former owners: Be 1t, therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Organization 
of American Ex-Prisoners of War at their 
10th annual convention go on record as 
being completely opposed to the passage of 
S. 600, or any other legislation that would 
return frozen enemy assets to their former 
owners. 


Labor and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very enlightening ar- 
ticle by J. Albert Woll, AFL-CIO general 
counsel, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 1957 issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist. 

The article follows: 

LABOR AND THE SUPREME COURT 
(By J. Albert Woll) 

In a year in which the United States Su- 
preme Court devoted an unusually large por- 
tion of its time to deciding labor cases, per- 
haps the most interesting, significant, and 
somewhat contradictory development is that 
the role of the States in the labor-relations 
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field has been both enlarged and at the same 
time diminished, 

State power has been enhanced by the 
Court’s holding that the Constitution does 
not prevent a State from enjoining peaceful 
organizational picketing that violates a State 
law against coercing an employer to interfere 
with his employees’ right to join or to refuse 
to join a union. 

State power has been lessened by the 
Court's ruling that the refusal of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to act in mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction does not give 
the State courts or agencies authority to 
intrude. 

In Teamster, Local 695 versus Vogt, the 
exercise of State power, outside the area of 
interstate activity embraced by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, was sustained and enlarged by 
the ruling that a State may lawfully enjoin 
picketing where the picketing is for a purpose 
declared unlawful by the State. 

The case arose in Wisconsin and involved 
the picketing of a small gravel pit by a 
teamster local. The picketing occurred after 
the union unsuccessfully had tried to induce 
the employees to join its ranks. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court found that 
the picketing violated the State’s Employ- 
ment Peace Act because the purpose of the 
picketing was to coerce the employer to inter- 
fere with his employees in their right to join 
or refuse to join the union, a purpose de- 
clared unlawful by that act. In affirming the 
injunction granted against the picketing, 
the court held that there is a broad field in 
which a State, in enforcing some public 
policy, expressed by its legislature or its 
courts, may constitutionally enjoin peaceful 
picketing directed at preventing fulfillment 
of that policy. 

While the supreme court was careful to 
note in its decision that it continues to ad- 
here to the view expressed in earlier decisions 
that a blanket ban on picketing would be un- 
constitutional, it seems almost impossible to 
ascertain the area in which this view would 
be applicable or the State actions regarding 
picketing which would be proscribed. 

As the dissenting opinion of Justice Dou- 
glas, in which Chief Justice Warren and Jus- 
tice Black joined, pointed out, the Supreme 
Court in 1940, in Thornhill v. Alabama, set 
aside a State ban on picketing because “the 
dissemination of information concerning the 
facts of a labor dispute must be regarded as 
within that area of free discussion that is 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

Retreat from this broad protective prin- 
ciple began, according to the dissenters, in 
Teamsters Union v. Hanke, when four mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court *announced that 
all picketing could be prohibited if a State 
court decided that that picketing violated 
the State's public policy." 

And the retreat became a rout in Plumbers 
Union v. Graham, in which it was decided 
that it was only the purpose which was rele- 
vant, a decision under which, in the dis- 
senters' view, "the State court's characteriza- 
tion of the picketers' purpose had been made 
well nigh conclusive." 

"Today the Court signs the formal surren- 
der," Justice Douglas said. Under the Vogt 
decision, in his opinion, "State courts and 
State legislatures are free to decide whether 
to permit or suppress any particular picket 
line for any reason other than a blanket 
policy against all picketing.” 

Fortunately, the Vogt decision is inappli- 
cable to a situation in which activities affect- 
ing interstate commerce are involved, for 
within the ambit of peaceful picketing af- 
fecting interstate commerce, the Garner case, 
decided by the Supreme Court in December 
of 1953, effectively forbids State action. 

Generally speaking, the States may not 
intrude in this area except where the picket- 
ing involves violence or breach of the public 
peace or other types of coercive conduct 
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coming within the exceptions to the Garner 
holding. 

State power in this area remains as the 
exception to the preemption doctrine. Under 
this doctrine, in the words of the Supreme 
Court in the Garner case, “controlling and 
therefore superseding Federal power cannot 
be curtailed by the State even though the 
ground of intervention be different from that 
on which Federal supremacy has been exer- 
cised.” 

Apparently, the Supreme Court is not go- 
ing to permit expansion of this exception to 
include the banning of concerted activity 
which may offend some public policy of a 
State. , 

The Court's refusal to expand the excep- 
tion is evident from its decisions in Poca- 
tello Building Trades Council v. Elle and 
Retail Clerks Local 560 v. Newberry, in which 
cases the court relied upon its earlier de- 
cision in Weber v. Anheuser-Busch. In the 
"Weber case it had been held that concerted 
activity either protected by section 7 or pro- 
hibited by section 8 of Taft-Hartley could 
not be regulated by a State under its own re- 
straint of trade laws. In short, the State 
was precluded by Federal law from acting. 

In the Pocatello case, the Building Trades 
Council had been enjoined from carrying on 
concerted activity under the Idaho Second- 
ary Boycott Act. Reversing the Supreme 
Court of Idaho, the United States Supreme 
Court relied upon the principle announced in 
the Garner and Weber cases that the area 

' which has been committed to the National 
Labor Relations Board under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act cannot be infringed upon by the 
States under obscure State laws which an- 
nounce a public policy of the state. 

And under the same theory the High Court 
in the Newberry case, informed the Idaho 
Supreme Court that it erred in upholding 
an injunction against stranger recognition 
picketing of an employer involved in inter- 
state business. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Vogt case upholding the injunction against 
organizational picketing and its rulings in 
the Pocatello and Newberry cases upsetting 
similar injunctions underscore the impor- 
tance of the Court's earlier decision in 1953 
in the Garner case and its related holdings 
this past session on Federal preemption in 
the labor-relations field. 

One would have thought that as a result 
of the Garner and Weber decisions the num- 
ber of injunctions issued by State courts 
against union activity, falling within the 
framework of the Taft-Hartley Act, would 
have materially lessened. This hardly ap- 
pears to have been the case, in view of the 
fact that the Court found it necessary to 
render no less than seven decisions reaffirm- 
ing or strengthening the principle enunci- 
ated in Garner and Weber. 

Many State court injunctions have reflected 
& grab for power on the part of the States 
because of the existence of a so-called no- 
man's land between the authority of the 
National Labor Relations Board, as it exists 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, and the author- 
ity of the Board as it is exercised under the 
Board's policy of declining to assert its full 
statutory authority. 

Although the Supreme Court in its Garner 
and Weber decisions has held that, where 
conduct falls within exclusive Federal juris- 
diction, a State cannot intrude, the failure 
of the Labor Board to assert its full jurisdic- 
tion encouraged some States to enter the 
no-man's land to fill the breach, on the 
theory that parties to the dispute should 
have a court or agency available to decide 
the issues involved. 

The Supreme Court struck down this mis- 
conceived notion of State authority in its 
decision in the related cases of Guss v. Utah 
Board, Meat Cutters v. Fairlawn Meats, Inc. 
and Building Trades Council v. Garmon., In 
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these cases the States of Utah, Ohio, and 
California entered the no-man's land and 
adjudicated labor disputes either after the 
National Labor Relations Board had declined 
to act under its Jurisdictional policy or after 
& State determination that the dispute did 
not affect interstate commerce. 

By their actions the States directly posed 
this question for the Supreme Court to de- 
cide: Did Congress, by vesting jurisdiction 
over labor disputes affecting interstate com- 
merce in the National Labor Relations Board, 
completely remove State power to treat with 
such disputes even in those situations where 
the Board has declined or would decline to 
exercise jurisdiction but has not ceded juris- 
diction to the State pursuant to section 10 
(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Section 10 (a) empowers the Board to cede 
jurisdiction to a State agency where the 
State’s labor law and the interpretation 
given to it are not inconsistent with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Supreme Court held that a State may 
act in a labor dispute within the statutory 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board only where the Board has ceded juris- 
diction under section 10 (a). The Court 
was fully aware that its decision confirmed 
the existence of a no-man's land in which 
neither a State has the authority to act nor 
the Federal Government the inclination to 
regulate. But, according to the Court, this 
was a situation which Congress could change 
by legislation or the Labor Board could 
remedy by reasserting its jurisdiction and by 
ceding jurisdiction under section 10 (a) 
wherever possible. 

This decision, together with the Court's 
earlier decisions m the Garner and Weber 
cases, should limit to a great degree State 
intrusion in labor disputes which affect 
interstate commerce. In assessing the im- 
pact of this limitation on State power, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that there are 
some areas in which State intervention is 
permitted, às, for example, the prevention of 
violent conduct or mass picketing. 

While the cases just discussed relating to 
State power are believed to be of special 
interest and significance, a number of other 
recent decislons important to labor merit 
attention. 

In the companlon cases of General Electric 
Co. v. United Electrical Workers, Goodall- 
Sanford v. Teztile Workers, and Textile 
Workers v. Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
it was held that section 301 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act empowers Federal courts to com- 
pel specific performance of arbitration 
clauses contained in collective bargaining 
agreements and furnishes a body of substan- 
tive law for the courts to apply in such cases. 

Section 301 provides, in part, that suits for 
violation of contracts between an employer 
and a labor organization representing em- 
ployees in an industry affecting commerce 
may be brought in Federal district courts 
without respect to the amount involved or 
without regard to the citizenship of the par- 
ties. 

The majority of the Supreme Court rea- 
soned that the agreement to arbitrate griev- 
ance disputes is the quid pro quo for an 
agreement not to strike and that, viewed in 
this light, section 301 does more than confer 
jurisdiction in the Federal district courts 
over unions, Rather, it "expresses a Federal 
policy that Federal courts should enforce 
these agreements on behalf of or against 
labor organizations and that industrial peace 
can be best obtained only in that way.“ 

A number of other difficult and perplexing 
questions concerning the application and in- 
terpretation. of the Taft-Hartley Act were 
also presented to the highest tribunal. 

Can the National Labor Relations Board 
deprive a union of its rights under the act 
when it finds that a non-Communist affi- 
davit filed by an officer is false? The Court 
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answered this question In the negative in 
Leedom v. International Union of Mine, Mill. 
and Smelter Workers and in Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters v. National Labor Relations 
Board, stating that the proper action is to 
pursue, in à criminal proceeding for per- 
jury, the individual who made the false 
statement, 

In National Labor Relations Board v. Truck 
Drivers Local 449, the Court was asked to 
review the question of whether nonstruck 
members of a multiemployer bargaining as- 
sociation committed an unfair labor prac- 
tice when, at contract time, they temporarily 
locked out their employees as a defense 
against a strike against one of the employers 
in the association. 

The National Labor Relations Board had 
held that it was not an unfair practice by the 
employers. The Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals disagreed with the Board, holding that 
it was. The Supreme Court agreed with the 
Board. 

The High Court's theory in deciding this 
case was that Congress in Taft-Hartley had 
sanctioned multi-employer bargaining as 
wellas protecting the rights of employees to 
strike in support of their demands; that the 
strike in this case against only one of the 
employers threatened disintegration of the 
multi-employer bargaining arrangement and 
this justified the employer's temporary lock- 
out as & defense to the union’s purported 
divide and conquer stratagem. 

The Supreme Court made it clear, bow- 
ever, that its holding provided no sanction 
for lockouts generally, and the Court spe- 
cifically stated that its holding was limited 
to the particular circumstances of the case 
before it. It carefully pointed out that it 
was not concerned with cases in which lock- 
outs were utilized to frustrate organization, 
to destroy or subvert bargaining representa- 
tion or to avoid the duty to bargain. 

During its last term the court was also re- 
quested to determine whether a union could 
lawfully strike in support of contract-re- 
opening demands after expiration of the 60- 
day cooling off period but before terminal 
date of the contract. The answer was found 
in a practical interpretation of section 8 (d) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act based upon an 
analysis of the legislative history of that 
section. (Section 8 (d) provides that a con- 
tract continues in full force and effect, with- 
out resort to strike or lockout, for a period 
of 60 days after notice is given or until the 
expiration of the contract, whichever occurs 
later.) 

In National Labor Relations Board versus 
Lion Oll Co, the court held that the term 
“expiration date,” embodied in section 8 (d), 
“has a twofold meaning; it connotes not 
only the terminal date of a bargaining con- 
tract but also an agreed date in the course 
of its existence when the parties can effect 
changes in its provisions.” 

Fortunately, this line of reasoning differed 
from that of the court of appeals, which had 
upheld the employer's contentions that the 
strike had ocurred at a time when it was 
not lawful, and therefore the strikers had lost 
their status as employes under the act. 

Of real significance to labor is the court's 
decision in the case of the Office Employees 
versus National Labor Relations Board, in 
which the court was asked to settle the status 
of a union as an employer. 

Unfair labor charges had been filed by the 
Office Employees Union against an Oregon 
component of the Teamsters Union. The 
Board dismissed the action on the ground 
that the Oregon Teamsters fell within the 
Jurisdictional yardstick applied to other 
types of nonprofit organizations and there- 
fore the Board refused to assert jurisdiction. 

By this action, the Supreme Court held, 
the Board had “engrafted a blanket exemp- 
tion upon the act for all labor unions as em- 
ployers," beyond the intent of Congress, and 
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the Board had thus acted arbitrarily and 
beyond its power. 

During its past term the Supreme Court 
Was presented the opportunity to rule on the 
constitutionality of the Taft-Hartiey amend- 
ment to the Corrupt Practices Act which 
forbids labor organizations to make contri- 
butions or expenditures in connection with 
elections to Federal office. This opportunity, 
however, was postponed despite the objec- 
tions of three Justices who, through Justice 
Douglas, lambasted the Corrupt Practices Act 
ban as “a broadside assault on the freedom 
of political expression guaranteed by the 
first amendment.” Y 

Confining ítself strictly to the allegations 
of an indictment involved in the case of 
United States v. UAW, which had been 
dismissed in the Federal district court as not 
charging a violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, the Supreme Court upheld the indict- 
ment, concluding that it was & violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act for a labor organi- 
vation to use its general funds to finance 
television broadcasts supporting candidates 
Tor Congress, as charged in the indictment. 

This decision means that the case is now 
to be tried in the Federal district court and, 
if a conviction results, the Supreme Court at 
some future date again will be called upon to 
decide the grave constitutional questions it 
has so far sidestepped. 

During the Court term just ended, the 
Supreme Court had a heavier labor caseload 
than in any past term since the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Of the more than 
100 cases presented to the Court for review, 
involving issues of importance and signifi- 
cance to labor, the Court decided 21 cases in 
which written opinions were filed and 10 
cases in which they were not. 

Such sumptuous legal fare, of course, re- 
quires a period of digestion before the full 
import and implications of these decisions 
can be completely appreciated. The cases 
briefly discussed in this article indicate the 
vast scope of the Court’s work on labor mat- 
ters this past term and the highlights as 
they appear to me on initial reflection. 

While digestion may be more important 
than ingestion in terms of the long-range 
significance of these decisions, they are 
guideposts in the never-ending process of 
judicial interpretation which shed some 
light on the road labor is now traveling. 


New Federal Prison Is Urgently Needed 
To Keep Overcrowding of Dangerous 
Criminals From Reaching the Explosive 
Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has seen fit to refuse an appro- 
priation this year for construction of a 
new maximum-security prison in the 
Midwest. It was another victim of the 
economy ax, This institution is urgently 
needed by the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
to keep overcrowding of the most dan- 
gerous criminals from reaching the ex- 
plosive stage. I am confident, therefore, 
that Congress soon will provide money 
for its construction, perhaps in the next 
session, 

With this in mind, I would like to ac- 
quaint the House with a strange paradox 
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that has come to my attention in con- 
nection with an area that has been pro- 
posed as a site for the new prison. The 
businessmen of Taylorville, in the 21st 
Congressional District of Illinois, have 
taken an option on a tract of land which 
they have offered to donate free to the 
Government as a site for the prison. 
Taylorville is the seat of Christian 
County. 

The paradox to which I referred is 
that Christian County is Illinois’ leading 
coal-producing county but at the same 
time is an area of considerable unem- 
ployment, largely as a result of mine 
shutdowns. 

The first three paragraphs of this news 
story in the Illinois State Journal of 
Saturday, June 15, tell the story: 

Christian County remained far out in front 
during May as the top coal-producing county, 
according to a report yesterday by Ben H. 
Schull, State directors of mines and minerals, 

Christian’s 2 mines, with 1,269 workers, 
produced 589,886 tons. 

In second place was Williamson County 
where 25 mines and 15,575 miners turned out 
460.212 tons. 


So in this age of rapidly increasing 
mechanization we have a case where 29 
percent more coal is produced by one- 
twelfth as many miners. 

What has thís situation done to the 
economy of Christian County? 

A survey, made at my request, showed 
that of a total Christian County labor 
force of 13,690, 6 percent were unem- 
ployed in April1957. During that month, 
too, Christian County led the State in 
coal production. 

With this number of unemployed, 
Christian County would be eligible for 
Federal classification as an area of sub- 
stantial labor surplus if it were not for 
one purely arbitrary factor. In order to 
be considered for such a classification 
an area must have a total labor force of 
at least 15,000. Christian County's labor 
force is 13,600, according to the April 
survey made by the Illinois Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Compen- 
sation in pursuance to a request made by 
me through the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The proportion of unemployed in 
Christian County would be much higher 
than 6 percent if it were not for the fact 
that hundreds of men thrown out of 
work by coal mine shutdowns have found 
employment at industrial plants in 
Springfield and Decatur. 


These jobs have two serious disad- 
vantages. First, Taylorville is 29 miles 
from Decatur and 27 miles from Spring- 
field. Commuting to these cities imposes 
a personal hardship and an additional 
expense on the Christian County worker. 
Second, skilled coal miners who have 
taken anything they could get to do at 
the Springfield and Decatur plants are 
the first to be laid off in slack produc- 
tion seasons because they lack seniority. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is said 
to be enjoying a period of unparalelled 
prosperity. Yet 6 percent of the workers 
of Christian County, IlL, are without 
jobs and many others are forced to com- 
mute long distances to earn an income, 
The coal industry is booming, but many 
miners are without jobs in the largest 
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coal-producing county of Illinois. This 
is the paradox that I want to bring to 
the attention of the House. 


Remember, Mr. President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. LENNON. ' Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the RECORD» a timely and 
challenging editorial by Mr. L. C. Gifford, 
of the Hickory Daily Record of August 24, 
1957. The leading women's organiza- 
tions of our country are actively promot- 
ing support for House Joint Resolution 
127, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee equality of rights to 
women and now pending in the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Mr. Gifford force- 
fully reminds us of campaign promises 
on the subject and the lack of action 
thereafter to insure equal rights for 
women. 


The editorial follows: 
[From the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record of 
August 24, 1957] . 


REMEMBER, Mn. PRESIDENT? 


During these days when the subject of civil 
rights is so much on everybody's tongue and 
in everybody's mind, the Record is moved to 
repeat the question wbich Mrs. May Craig, of 
the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald, and 
usually of the TV panel, Meet the Press, posed 
for President Eisenhower at a recent news 
conference, Mrs, Craig’s question was: 

“Sir, you have been, and others have been, 
very active in trying to wipe out discrimi- 
nations which are based on race, creed, re- 
ligion, and color Why have you not been 
as active in trying to wipe out discrimination 
based on sex; namely, the equal-rights 
amendment?” 

The Press at this point indicated “laugh- 
ter.” However, we are not inclined to laugh, 
either at the question or at the President's 
reply, which was: 

“Well, it's hard for a mere man to believe 
that woman doesn't have equal rights. 
|More laughter. But, actually, this is the 
first time that this has come to my specific 
attention now since, oh, I think a year or so. 
And really, I just can't answer your question 
this morning. 

"I do know that in certain States there are, 
and probably in all that there are some 
things where women do not yet have what 
they believe to be at least their full rights 
and I am in favor of it. I Just probably 
haven't been active enough in doing some- 
thing about it.” 

Mrs. Carta. "Will you?“ 

The PRESIDENT. "I will take a look at it.” 
[More laughter.] 

There are millions of women who see 
nothing funny about either the question or 
the answer—they are in dead earnest in their 
efforts to achieve equality of rights under 
law. These women are the women who 
voted for Mr. Eisehower—the women who, 
according to the election analysts, placed 
him in the White House. They are friends 
and members of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the National Woman's Party, 
women of other organizations, and women 
of no organization who have struggled under 
inequitable conditions and practices in com- 
petition with men, These women know the 
President is not as uninformed on the sub- 
ject of the equal rights amendment as his 
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reply to Mrs. Craig would indicate. He 
must be somewhat acquainted with the plat- 
form adopted by his party at the San Fran- 
cisco Convention in August, 1956, which 
reads in part as follows: 

“We recommend to the Congress the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equal rights for men and women. 

“The Eisenhower administration will con- 
tinue to fight for dynamic and progressive 
programs which, among other things, will 
through assistance to the States, employees 
and employers: 

“Assure equal pay for equal work regard- 
less of sex; 

“Continue to fight for the elimination of 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, ancestry 
or sex.” 

The President remembered his party's 
platform on October 25, 1956, in a major 
campaign speech at Madison Square Garden, 
when he said: 

“We seek—first—the assuring or justice 
and dignity in our society. 

“How do we propose to seek it? 

“We shall seek, as we promised in ovr 
platform, to assure women everywhere in our 
land equality of rights. 

“My friends, all this is the work that all of 
us—you, your Congress, and your President 
must and shall advance in the next 4 
years.” 

Also, the President's memory was still 
functioning on January 16, 1957. In his 

e to Congress on that date, speaking 
of his legislative program, he asserted: 

“The platforms of both major parties have 
advocated an amendment to the Constitution 
to insure equal rights for women. I believe 
that the Congress shou!d make certain that 
women are not denied equal rights with 
men." 

The months have rolled by and again ít is 
August. There is no convention scheduled 
and Mr. Eisenhower has forgotten his party's 
platform of yesteryear—forgotten his high 

. purpose to assure justice and dignity to the 
women of the Nation. He only vaguely re- 
calls having heard something on the subject 
& year or so ago. But the women who work 
in the Federal civil service under discrimi- 
natory regulations and the women who can- 
not work at all on account of the discrimina- 
tion placed upon them through the omission 
of sex from the contract clause governing 
the spending of about $40 billion, as reported 
by the President's Committee on Government 
Contracts, remember, And the women who 
crossed party lines to vote for Mr. Eisenhower 
at the last election on account of his bright 
promises, also remember. 

Sir, will you remember again when we 
march to the polls in 1958 and in 1960? Or 
wil you take a look at it now, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 


The Network Censors and NAACP Have 
Many More Songs To Mangle 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the attention of the 
House this splendid editorial appearing 
in the August 7 edition of the Anderson, 
«S. C.) Independent. This editorial ably 
takes to task the major networks for 
their shocking and unwarranted censor- 
ship of the songs of that great American, 
Stephen C, Foster. 
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Tue Nerwork CENSORS AND NAACP Have 
Many More Soncs To MANGLE 

The Nation's three big radio and TV net- 
works continue to make their own new rules 
concerning what people shall hear and see. 

In the process they are rewriting Ameri- 
can folk songs and American history and are, 
in the view of Representative Bryan DORN, 
among others, giving us a dose of Hitler- 
Stalin totalitarian censorship in this re- 
spect. 

It has been decréed by the network mo- 
guls that the word darkies“ shall not be 
used in renditions of Suwanee River and 
My Old Kentucky Home. 

Since this action was taken on behalf of 
the NAACP, it follows that other racial 
groups, professional organizations, regional 
committees, and all the many assorted pres- 
sure groups should get into the act. 

Why stop with changing the wording and 
meaning of two songs? Why not apply the 
same measure to any number of other fav- 
orite American songs? 

Examples of defeatist, subversive, and dis- 
criminatory songs could be found almost 
without number, 

EXAMPLE NO. 1 
*Daisy, Daisy, 
Give me your answer, do! 
I'm half crazy, 
All for the love of you! 
It won't be a stylish marriage, 
I can't afford a carriage, 
But you'll look sweet 
On the seat 
Of & bicycie built for two!" 


"I can't afford a carriage," says he. The 
Association of Automobile Finance Com- 
panies should raise violent objections. Any- 
body who can sign his name these days can 
get under the wheel of an eight-cylinder 
carriage. And what about that “bicycle 
built for two"? What are they trying to do, 
wreck the bicycle market? Whassa matter 
with bicycles built for one? 

EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Leven cent cotton, forty cent meat.“ 
How in the world can a poor man eat? ? 
Mule's in the barn, the crop's laid by? 
The cy plumb empty and the cow's gone 
ry, 
Well water's low, nearly out of sight, 
Can't take a bath on a Saturday night. 
No use talkin’, any man's beat, 
With ‘leven cent cotton and forty cent 
meat." 


1 An economic fallacy. Cotton is 32 cents 
and meat is $1.50. 

A subversive dig at the Republican ad- 
ministration. Should be held in contempt 
of Ezra Benson. 

*Mules yet. Obviously discrimination 
against the tractor manufacturers, 

EXAMPLE NO. 3 
“I hate to see de ev'nin' sun go down, 
Hate to see de ev'nin' sun go down. 
Cause my bady, he done lef' dis town." 


The National Association of Electric 
Light Companies must raise objection. The 
word hate“ must be changed to love“ so 
next line may read, "Cause ‘lectricity done 
light my town." 

EXAMPLE NO. 4 

From the Bonníe Blue Flag: 


“As long as the old Union was faithful to her 
trust, - 
Like friends and like brothers, kind were we 
and just; 
But now when northern treachery attempts 
our rights to mar, 
We hoist the Bonnie Blue Flag, that bears a 
single star.” 
Comment of Network Vice President E, Z. 
Trailingwire: "Definitely communistic. Lips 
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that volee such treachery shall move before 
no mike of mine." 
EXAMPLE NO. 5 
“There's a church in the valley by the wild- 
wood, 

No lovelier place in the dale; 

No spot is so dear to my childhood 

As the little brown church in the vale." 


Obviously the word “brown” must be offen- 
sive to the NAACP. Must be changed to 
"green," since nobody this side of Venus has 
green skin. 

EXAMPLE NO. 6 


From The Old Oaken Bucket: 


“The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 
bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hung in the 
well. LI 


"Moss-covered bucket" must go. Here we 
are spending billions of dollars overseas 
trying to teach Hottentots to boil the typhoid 
out of water and to clean their toenails—and 
some subversive comes up with this! If 
sung, must be referred to as “antiseptic 
bucket.” 

EXAMPLE NO. 7 
“They say we are aged and gray, Maggie, 
As spray by the white breakers flung; 
But to me you're fair as you were, Maggie, 
When you and I were young.” 


It's evident the guy can't see, and this 
is a reflection on the United States Associa- 
tion of Spectacle and Eyeglass Vendors. 

Another part of this song says: 


"Let us sing of the days that are gone, 
Maggie, 

When you and I were young.” 

But definitely this must be changed to 
conform with today’s conditions or else 
there'll be a kick from the social security 
people. Substitute word “here” for “gone,” 
and words "senior citizen" for “young.” It 
doesn't rhyme? Neither does modern verse. 

EXAMPLE NO. 8 

From Little Brown Jug: 
“My wife and I lived all alone, 

In a little log hut we called our own;! 

She loved gin and I loved rum,* 

I tell you we had lots of fun. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! You and me, 

Little brown jug don't I love thee!" * 


Log huts are for Rooshian passants. 
Make ours big FHA house and put emphasis, 
with sarcasm, on “called.” : 

2The whisky people don't like—and 
neither do the temperance folks. Change 
to “She loved cola and I loved water.” 

*That word “brown” has got to go. 

EXAMPLE NO. 9 
“Oh, dem golden slippers! Oh, dem golden 
slippers! 
Golden slippers, I'm gwine ter wear, because 
dey look so neat." 


Comment of Verbose J. Trindux, network 
vice president in charge of song washing: 
“The Amalgamated Union of Leather Shoe- 
makers objects. Golden shoes, indeed, 
Who's got the key to Fort Knox? Besides, 
why the Brooklyn dialect? Trynna ruin our 
rating in Flatbush?” 

EXAMPLE NO. 10 
“Darling, I am growing old; 
Silver threads among the gold 
Shine upon my brow today; 
Life is fading fast away.” 


Nix. Offensive to a whole boodle of spon- 
sors, including Pep-Past-Forty Co., Old Re- 
juvenator, Inc; National Society of Goat 
Gland Physicians, ete. Also a direct slam 
at the Fountain of Youth, inviting protests 
from Floridians already sore over not being 
able to hear word “darkies” in Suwanee 
River. 
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EXAMPLE NO. 11 
"Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy."* 


2With the what be what? The veree 
Idea. 


And, in conclusion, that part of the na- 
tional anthem referring to the rocket's red 
glare“ obviously is something slipped in by 
the Commies. Change to “clean,” like in 
clean H-bomb, 


The Spending Trend in Federal Govern- 
ment Must Be Controlled and Tax Relief 
Accomplished on a Fair Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 9415, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to provide for scheduled 
personal and corporate income tax re- 
ductions and for other purposes. After 
long consideration of various tax-relief 
proposals, I have come to the conclusion 
that H. R. 6452, a bill introduced by Mr. 
SapLAK of Connecticut, comes closest to 
a fair and equitable method of providing 
realistic and greatly needed tax relief, 
with particular reference to those per- 
sons on whom the tax impact has fallen 
with exceptional heaviness. 

Since the House Ways and Means 
Committee has provided for hearings 
during the first week in January on cer- 
tain tax revision proposals, I am request- 
ing that my bill be heard at the time of 
the SAnLAK proposal. It is my hope that 
those who are interested in bringing 
&bout some relief from the hardships of 
Federal taxation will support these pro- 
posals and that the Ways and Means 
Committee will include these provisions 
in an overall tax relief bill next year. Of 
course, to have tax relief we have got to 
balance the budget and reduce Federal 
expenditures. A substantial start has 
been made in this regard, but much more 
will have to be done in the second session 
of the 85th Congress, if we are to have 
a fair tax relief bill. 

The time has come to enact a realistic 
program of forward scheduling of tax 
reductions for all income taxpayers, indi- 
vidual and corporate. I am convinced 
that achievement of a moderate sched- 
ule of income tax rates is necessary to 
the continued vitality and growth of our 
Nation's economy, and to the maximum 
advances in the standard of living of all 
our citizens. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I direct the 
attention of my colleagues to the bill I 
have introduced today, H. R. 9415, which 
Schedules annual reductions of indi- 
vidual income-tax rates in each bracket, 
and of the corporate income tax over a 
period of 5 years, beginning January 1, 
1958. These reductions can be granted 
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to our citizens out of the increased reve- 
nues resulting from normal economic 
growth without increasing any other 
taxes. However, this can only be done 
if Government spending is brought un- 
der control. I believe that my bill would 
serve to restrain ever-increasing Govern- 
ment spending so that Americans can 
look forward to regularly scheduled tax 
reductions. H. R. 9415 further provides 
adequate safeguards, in the form of post- 
ponement procedures, to assure that 
none of the scheduled tax reductions 
will result in a return to deficit financ- 
ing. In fact, if the economy continues 
to grow over the period when the reduc- 
tions are scheduled as it has in recent 
years, there should also be sufficient- 
growth in total revenue to provide for 
regular retirement of a portion of the 
national debt. 

The legislation provides for coordi- 
nated reductions in all the progressive 
rates of individual tax, with the first 
bracket rate being reduced from 20 to 15 
percent. 'The top rates,of tax would be 
brought down to 42 percent, the indi- 
vidual tax from its present top of 91 per- 
cent, and the corporate tax from its 
present top of 52 percent. Specific ex- 
amples of individual tax rate reductions, 
over the 5 years, follow: $4,000-$6,000 
bracket, from 26 to 17 percent; $8,000- 
$10,000 bracket, from 34 to 19 percent; 
$12,000-$14.000 bracket, from 43 to 21 
percent; $16,000—$18,000 bracket, from 50 
to 23 percent; and $20,000-$22,000 
bracket, from 56 to 25 percent. Appen- 
dix A shows the new individual rates for 
each year as proposed under my bill, 
Appendix B provides a means by which 
individual taxpayers can compute their 
tax liability at the end of the rate reduc- 
tion period, as compared to their current 
tax liability. Appendix C illustrates for 
corporate taxpayers how the present 
normal tax would be reduced from 30 
percent to 22 percent, and the surtax 
from 22 to 20 percent. 

This legislation is primarily designed 
to moderate the tax impact on indi- 
viduals and on small and growing busi- 
ness, and to elimite the tax barrier to 
starting new businesses. The problem 
is entirely a matter of rates. Both as 
regards unincorporated businesses, which 
approximate 84 percent of the over 4 
million business units in the country and 
the owners of incorporated small busi- 
ness, the major tax impediment is the 
system of steeply graduated rates of indi- 
vidual tax—the rates which begin with 
22 percent on taxable income between 
$2,000 and $4,000, increase rapidly to a 
rate of 50 percent on taxable income 
between $16,000-and $18,000 and go on 
up to a top rate of 91 percent. The in- 
corporated firms have the additional 
problem of the corporate tax, especially 
the combined top rate of 52 percent 
which applies to income over $25,000. 
None of the special devices previously 
suggested for aiding small business effec- 
tively deal with the real source of the 
problem. Any and all of them would set 
up new inequities &nd discriminations 
within the tax laws. Many of them 
would add greatly to the complexity of 
the laws. By contrast, a moderate scale 
of individual and corporate rates would 
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solve the problem with fairness and 
equity forall. Especially, the 1 percent- 
age-point difference between each rate 
bracket from 15 percent at the bottom to 
34 percent at the $80,000—$90,000 bracket, 
and 2 percentage points thereafter would 
insure a minimum tax impediment to 
the beginning of small business and 
growth of all business. 

Estimated individual tax savings un- 
der my bill, based on 1956 income leve!s, 
would be $10.6 billion, as shown in Ap- 
pendix D. Nearly 60 percent of the total 
savings would fall in the taxable income 
brackets up to $6,000. 79 percent of the 
savings would come in the taxab.e brack- 
ets up through $16,000 to $18,000, where 
the 50-percent rate applies. Only 6.3 
percent of the savings would accrue to 
the brackets above $50,000. 'Thus, the 
benefits of this legislation are heavily 
centered in the first bracket and the 
lower progressive brackets of the indi- 
vidual income tax. 

The relatively small savings total in 
the brackets above $50,000 makes clear 
that revenue considerations are no bar- 
rier to the scheduled reductions in the 
higher rates. I have proceeded on the 
dual premise that, first, under a re- 
formed rate structure there is no reason 
why an unincorporated busiess or other 
individual taxpayer should pay a higher 
top rate of tax than a corporate taxpayer 
and, second, the lower the top rate of in- 
dividual tax the greater will be the pro- 
tection for all middle bracket taxpayers. 
Proof of the latter point is found in other 
proposals for reducing the progressive 
rates which always link higher rates at 
the top with higher rates in the middle 
brackets. I cannot too strongly stress 
the point that concern for small-business 
and other middle-bracket taxpayers can- 
not be fully translated into a reasonable 
rate structure without a consistent con- 
traction of the rates all up and down 
the line. 

As to corporations, it is estimated that 
the total corporate-tax savings, based on 
1956 income levels, would be about $4.2 
billion. 

Assuming continuance of prosperity 
and economic growth, it is reasonable to 
expect that the scheduled reductions 
would be fully realized without net rev- 
enue loss to the Federal Government, 
probably with some net gain. For ex- 
ample, under existing tax rates, budget 
revenues of the Federal Government 
have grown from $59.4 billion in fiscal 
year 1955 to an estimated $70.6 billion 
in fiscal year 1957, or a net gain of more 
than $11 billion. Some of this gain re- 
fiects the impact of inflation on revenues, 
but the major part of it has resulted from 
economic growth itself. 

Based on 1956 income levels, it would 
take annual revenue growth of only 
about $3 billion a year to accomplish 
the scheduled rate reductions without 
net revenue loss to the Treasury. If the 
economy grows in step with the recent 
historic average, the revenue growth 
should average up to $4 billion a year 
without inflation. Moreover, less than 
one-half of the annual revenue effect of 
the individual tax cuts and none of the 
revenue effect of the corporate tax cut 
would be reflected in fiscal year 1958. 
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Mr. Speaker, my decision to introduce 
this bill at this time comes from study of 
two conflicting trends. On the one hand, 
there are strong pressures within and 
without the Government for spending 
the revenue increase resulting from eco- 
nomic growth instead of applying it to 
tax reduction. On the other hand, there 
is among our citizens and businesses a 
dangerous and growing dissatisfaction 
with the income tax rate structure as it 
now stands, most evident as regards the 
tax impact on new and small business, 
self-employed professional people, and 
the whole range of middle income 
families. 


COUNTERING THE SPENDING TREND 


By the nature of basic policy legisla- 
tion, and of spending authorizations, 
commitments for Federal spending on 
many programs extend a number of 
years ahead. Thus, the introduction of 
new spending programs, and the enact- 
ment of new spending authorizations for 
old programs, have the effect of usurping 
tax reduction opportunities which other- 
wise would occur out of revenue growth 
over a period of years. 

The primary purpose of forward 
scheduling of income-tax reduction is to 
set up competition for tax reduction in a 
potential amount which has significance 
for all income-tax payers, as against 
using revenue growth to expand old and 
undertake new Government spending 
programs. 

Existing procedures result in a one- 
sided budget operation. Each year, there 
is thorough inquiry into Government ex- 
penditures, first by the Budget Bureau, 
then by the House Appropriations Com- 
. mittee, and finally by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. There has been no 
such annual inquiry as regard the tax 
or revenue side of the budget. 

In fact, there has been no general in- 
quiry specifically directed to the exces- 
siveness of income-tax rates by either 
ihe Ways and Means Committee or the 
Senate Finance Committee, since 1948, 
9 years ago. Because of circumstances, 
beyond their control, these tax-writing 
committees have not been able to pro- 
vide a continuing forum in which tax- 
payers, individually or through their 
representatives and voluntary organiza- 
tions, could reflect their views or choices 
as to the advantages to be derived from 
a moderate and reasonable scale of rates, 
as compared to increased Federal spend- 
ing on any and all programs. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I find this 
situation increasingly uncomfortable. 
During periods of war and readjustment, 
it was understandable that the commit- 
tee should be looked upon essentially as 
the initiating body for tax collection. 
However, in my view it is now time for 
the committee to become the motivating 
force for tax saving. 

Accordingly, the effect of my bill is 
to call upon the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to adopt a related role in budget 
making, that of a jealous guardian of 
taxpayer rights and interests. It is my 
conviction that this role can be best per- 
formed by the forward scheduling of tax 
reductions, Only in this way can there 
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be equal competition as against the for- 
ward commitments for Federal spending. 
Should essential needs arise for pro- 
grams of increased spending, then tax 
reduction over 5 years of the amount 
scheduled could result in a return to 
deficit financing, except for the effective 
safeguards in the legislation. 
POSTPONEMENT PROCEDURES 


These legislative safeguards are in the 
form of postponement procedures where- 
by the scheduled rate reductions could 
be spread out to a maximum of 9 years 
without change in the basic law. The 
legislation places the initiative for post- 
ponement in the hands of the President, 
but a balance has been struck in the 
burden and exercise of postponement 
authority for final decision as between 
the Congress and the executive branch. 

While the postponement procedures 
may be applied separately as between 
corporate and individual reductions 
every postponement of an individual tax 
rate cut must be accompanied by a post- 
ponement of a corporate tax cut. The 
only limitation on this “linkage” is where 
the result would be to postpone a cor- 
poration reduction for more than 1 year. 

The bill further provides that each 
scheduled reduction in either the indi- 
vidual or corporate tax may be post- 
poned for only 1 year with the schedule 
of subsequent reductions also being 
moved ahead 1 year. ‘Thus, it is possible 
to phase these reductions over a maxi- 
mum period of 9 years without new 
enabling legislation, should budget 
conditions require full resort to the 
postponement procedures. 

Specifically, the President is empow- 
ered to make, by November 15, a post- 
ponement from January 1 to July 1 of an 
individual tax cut which, if permitted to 
go into effect as scheduled, would cause 
an imbalance in the Federal budget for 
the current fiscal year. This postpone- 
ment would be accomplished by a post- 
ponement of the scheduled corporate tax 
cut from January 1 to July 1. However, 
if the President has not, by November 
15, postponed a corporate tax cut because 
he did not postpone a cut in the individ- 
ual tax, he would be empowered to re- 
view the scheduled corporate tax cut 
in relation to the prospective budget sit- 
uation for the following fiscal year. If 
such review indicates that the scheduled 
reduction would cause an unbalanced 
budget in such following fiscal year, then 
he would postpone the scheduled corpo- 
rate reduction from January.1 to July 1. 

The legislation also provides that the 
President would in his annual budget 
message recommend to the Congress 
whether any postponed rate reduction 
should become effective on July 1, or 
whether such reduction should be fur- 
ther postponed to January 1 next. This 
procedure is designed to provide the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Congress as 
& whole, the opportunity to review the 
revenue needs in light of the budget 
situation, whenever the President rec- 
ommends postponement of a scheduled 
January 1 reduction. 


Acting on the basis of such review, the 


‘Congress may, by means of a joint reso- 
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lution which has become law before May 
15, make finally effective, as of July 1, 
any scheduled reduction in individual 
and corporate tax cuts which had by 
Presidential action first been postponed 
from January 1 to July 1, or further 
postpone such cuts until January 1. 
This action may include a further post- 
ponement of a corporate tax cut to Jan- 
uary 1, while making an individual tax 
cut finally effective as of July 1. In 
the event the Congress has not so acted 
under these alternatives then the Presi- 
dent may again act. By May 15 he may 
further postpone a corporate reduction 
or corporate and individual reductions 
until January 1, but this authority is 
limited to previously deferred reductions 
and may be invoked only if the July 1 
scheduled cuts would cause budget im- 
balance in the coming fiscal year. 

In the event of postponement until 
January 1, either by joint resolution or 
in its absence by action of the President, 
the schedule of subsequent reductions is 
moved ahead 1 year, but with the limi- 
tation that each reduction may be put off 
only 1 year by use of the postponement 
procedures. This means that the first 
scheduled reductions could not be put 
off more than 1 year and that subsequent 
reductions must come within 2 years of 
each other. 

The Presidential postponement au- 
thority may be questioned as a delega- 
tion of the tax-levying responsibility to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Such, however, would not be the result, 
as the President would have no author- 
ity to increase taxes, or to change any 
scheduled reduction after the effective 
dates set forth. 

In fact, the present procedure—or lack 
of it—actually makes available to the 
executive branch increased taxation— 
the revenue growth—without having to 
recommend increased levies. Under the 
procedures in my bill, in the event of a 
postponement of a scheduled tax cut, the 
Executive would only be reimposing for 
a 6-month period that which, in the 
absence of the legislation, would exist 
for an indefinite period. Thereafter, the 
Congress would have adequate oppor- 
tunity to decide whether the reduction 
should be postponed a further 6 months. 
If the Congress did not act, the pre- 
sumption would be that it intended at 
that time to let the President make the 
next decision, based on the statutory 
factors. : 

THE CASE FOR INCOME-TAX RATE REFORM 


The growing dissatisfaction with the 
income-tax rate structure goes much 
deeper than normal taxpayer irritation 
with a heavy tax load. It reflects a 
growing recognition that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with a tax 
structure which penalizes hard work, 
risk-taking, and achievement. 

The basic source of the complaint is 
the steeply graduated rates, which start 
after only $2,000 of taxable income, 
reach 30 percent at the $6,000 to $8,000 
bracket, 50 percent at the $16,000 to 
$18,000 bracket, and go on up to a top 
rate of 91 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to emphasize 
to my colleagues in the House that the 
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present rates increase with particular 
Severity over the range of income re- 
ceived by such important elements of our 
Society as small-business men, profes- 
Sional people, and farmers, salesmen, 
technicians, supervisors, and skilled 
craftsmen. If such individuals by their 
own enterprise and hard work advance 
their income, they find that the Govern- 
ment lets them keep only a rapidly de- 
clining proportion of it. 

There can be no doubt that both the 
present high combined corporate-tax 
rate and the steeply progressive indi- 
vidual rates are serving to prevent an 
adequate flow of investment funds, and 
especially venture capital, into new and 
expanding business. In fact, it may be 
Stated flatly that this Nation has a se- 
vere shortage of new capital, and espe- 
cially venture capital, because the tax 
laws are designed to produce such a 
shortage. The extremely severe rates in 
the middle and higher income brackets 
are an especially limiting factor on the 
accumulation of new capital for invest- 
ment in new and growing enterprises. 

When this situation is considered in 
relation to the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing population, and millions of new 
workers coming into the labor force, it 
becomes clear that the time has come 
to bring an orderly plant for reducing the 
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rates which discourage individual effort, 
prohibit adequate savings, and threaten 
the industrial vitality and supremacy of 
our Nation. Even under a fair and mod- 
erate rate structure, our economy may 
be hard pressed to generate all the sav- 
ings needed to meet all opportunities to 
advance production and living standards 
without inflation. 

To narrow the range of rate gradu- 
ation, it is necessary that relatively more 
relief, percentagewise, be given to the 
graduated part of the rates than to the 
basic rate. The rates above the basic 
rate of 20 percent are the graduated 
part. These range from 2 percent in the 
$2,000 to $4,000 taxable income bracket, 
to 71 percent at the top, all on top of the 
basic rate of 20 percent. Note, however, 
this graduated part is of least importance 
from a revenue-producing standpoint. 
The graduated part of the rate structure 
actually provides only about 17 percent 
of the revenue derived from the indi- 
vidual tax, or about $5.5 billion out of 
about $33 billion. The remainder, or 83 
percent, comes from the basic rate of 
20 percent paid on all taxable income. 
Thus, the higher percentage reductions 
in the rate ranges above 20 percent will 
have considerably less revenue effect 
than the smaller percentage reduction 
applying to the first bracket rate. 


APPENDIX A 
Individual tax rates 
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My bill provides a focal point for the 
expression of taxpayer interest in using 
revenue growth to reduce excessive in- 
come tax rates instead of to support in- 
creased Government spending. I feel 
certain that many taxpayers, both indi- 
vidually and through various groups to 
which they belong, will express their 
views on this legislation to their repre- 
sentatives in Government. I will urge 
the Ways and Means Committee to 
Schedule hearings at the earliest possible 
moment. It is my hope that this legisla- 
tion will be enacted well before the end 
of the current session of the Congress. 

As a final point, I urge taxpayers to re- 
late the advantages to themselves and to 
their businesses of achieving the moder- 
ate scale of tax rates at the end of 5 
years, as set out in appendixes B and C, 
as against postponing or perhaps even 
foregoing ultimate achievement of such 
rates to accommodate higher Federal 
spending on any and all programs. We 
cannot have both the tax reductions and 
the spending. It is up to the taxpayers 
to make a choice and, Mr, Speaker, I be- 
lieve that as elected Representatives of 
the people we already know with cer- 
tainty what that choice will be—tax re- 
duction. 


Taxable income bracket t 


Present! Jan. 1, 
rates 


$0 to .O ?0 19.0 
$2,000 to $4,000. 22 20.5 
$4,000 to $6,000. 26 24.5 
$6,000 to $8,000. N 28.0 
$85,000 to 810,00 34 31.0 
$10,000 to $12,000 . 38 36.0 
$12,000 to $14,000. 43 39.0 
$14,000 to $16,000. 47 42.0 
$16,000 to $15,000. 45.0 
$15,000 to $20,000. .... 53 45.0 
$70,000 to $22,000. 00020 50 50.0 
$22,000 to 826, 000. Ll. 50 53.0 


Jan. 1, 


SSSR 
ocoooooccooao 


Jon, 1, | Jon. 1, 


Jan. 1, 
1961 1962 


17.0 140 15 || $26,000 to $32, 

1&5]| 17.5 16 || $32,000 to $38, 

21.5 20.0 17 || $48,000 to $44, 

24.0 210 18 || $44,000 to $50, 
25.0 220 19 || $50,000 to $00, 

2.0 24.0 20 || $80,000 to $70, 

31.0 24.0 21 || $70,000 to $50, 

320| 27.0 22 || $50,000 to $90,000. 
. 0 290 23 || $90,000 to $100,000. 
36.0) 36.0 ^4 ed to $150,000... 
8. 0 320 25 || $150,000 to $200,000 
40.0 33.0 26 || $200,000 and over. 


62 | 55.0] 4&0 24.0 27 
65| 5&0| 51.0 36.0 28 
90 6LO} 53.0 ? 37.0 E] 
72| 64.0] 56.0 ; 38.0 E 
75| oho} 67.0] 4s 39:0 st 
73| 60.0] exo| sto| 400 32 
si] 2.0] 620| 520 41.0 33 
s4| 740} 64.0] sof 44.0 at 
87| 76.0} 66.0] 560] 450 36. 
39| 70| of sso] 4&0 33 
90| 80.0] -70| o| 50.0 40 
61 820] 720] 620 520 42 


1 After deductions and exemptions, 
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Tax computation tables, individuals 


If the taxable income ! is— 


The tax 


Ts: Present law 


c TTT—T—T—T—T——— 


Over $2,000 but not over $4,000. 
Over $4,000 but not over $4,000. 
Over $6,000 but not over $5,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000... 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. . 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000... 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000... 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,009... 
Over $15,000 bat not over $20,000. . 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,090... 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000. 
Over $25,000 but not over $32,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000 
Over $385,000 but not over $44,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000... 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000. . 


Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000... 
Over $150,000 but not over $220,000... 


.| $1,080, plus 34 percent of excess over $5,000... 


.| $6,200, plus 53 percent of excess over $18,000. 
$7,260, plus 56 percent of excess over 52, 0 
-| $5,390, plus 59 percent of excess over $22,000... 


-| $22,500, plus 72 percent of excess over $44,000. . 


--.| $58,620, plus 87 percent of excess over $90,000. . . 


OPEC $2305000: 222 LEE E eran Ga qi dd ict TU 


20 percent of the taxable Income 
$400, plus 22 percent of excess over $2,000. 
$540, plus 26 percent of excess over $4,000. 
$1,360, plus 30 percent of excess over $6,000. 


$2,640, plus 34 percent of excess over $10,000... 
$3,400, plus 43 percent of excess over $12,000. 
$4,260, plus 47 percent of excess over $14,000. 
$5,200, plas 50 percent of excess over $16,000. 


$10,740, plus 62 percent of excess over $26,000 
$14,460, plus 65 percent of excess over $32,000 
$18,300, plus 19 percent of excess over . 


$26,420), plus 75 percent of excess over $50,000... 
$34,320, plus 78 percent of excess over $60,000 
$42,120, plus 81 percent of excess over $70,000. 
$50,220, plus 84 percent of excess over $80,000 


$67,320, plus NU percent of excess over , 
$111,520, plus 90 peccent of excess over $150,000... 
$156,520, plus 91 percent of excess over 


9200, 000 


Will be: Year 1962 


15 percent of the taxable income, 

-| $300, plus 16 percent of excess over $2,000, 

-| $620, plus 17 percent of excess over $4,000, 

.| $960, plus 18 percent of excess over $6,000, 
$1,320, plus 19 percent of excess over $8,000. 

-| $1,700, plus 20 percent of excess over $10,000, 
.| $2,100, plus 21 percent of excess over $12,000, 
$2,520, plus 22 percent of excess over $14,000, 
$2,960, plus 23 percent of excess over $16,000, 
-| $3,420, plus 24 percent of excess over $18,000, 
$3,900, plus 25 percent of excess over $20,000, 
-| $4,400, plus 26 percent of excess over $22,000, 
-| $5,440, plus 27 percent of excess over $26,000, 
-| $7,000, plus 28 percent of excess over $32,000, 
$5,740, plus 29 percent of excess over $38,000. 
$10,480, plus 30 percent of excess over $44,000, 
$12,280, plus 31 percent of excess over $50,000, 
$15,380, plus 32 percent of excess over $00,000, 
-| $18,680, plus 33 percent of excess over $70,000, 
-| $21,880, plus 34 percent of excess over $80,000, 
-| $25,280, plus 36 percent of excess over $90,000, 
-.| $28,880, plus 38 percent of excess over $100,000, 


....| $47,880, plus 40 percent of excess over $150,000, 


$67,880, plus 42 percent of excess over $200,000, 


1 After deductions and exemptions, 
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APPENDIX C 
e Ma Aa o edem ee taz rates 


Jan. | zen. uc nass ner ec mo ez 
peg Dedi cutis elici ES 


Normal tax Pw s p] 
Sur tax 22 E 2 | 3 E 
Combined 
tax rate 7_.. 50 46 


t On ( ( net income. 
3 On net income exceeding $25,000. 


ArPENDIX D 


Taz savings by taxable income! brackets, 
based on 1956 income levels 


Taxable 8 1 


SSSALSPRNSSRSSASASLSSSRS 


1 After deductions and exemptions. 


Tar savings by net income bracket groups 


—— aaa 


Bracket Tax Percent af 
savings total 
59.5 
a 79.4 
$50,000 and over. 6.3 


The Proposed Federal Firearms 
Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article appearing in 
the American Rifleman of August 1957. 
It appears that those who oppose pos- 
session of firearms by lawful and law- 
abiding American citizens are about to 
strike another blow against the hunters, 
gun collectors, trap shooters, skeet 
shooters, farmers, and gun owners of 
this country. 
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As usual they are doing it under guise 
of regulations issued by the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

It seems that as often as this question 
has been presented to Congress it has 
been resoundingly defeated on the floor 


of the House and the Senate, but the Al- 


cohol and Tobacco Tax Division keeps on 

presenting regulations of this kind, ap- 

parently in the expectation that the citi- 
zens of this country will lay down su- 
pinely or will sleep on their rights. Pro- 

posed regulations 177.50, 177.51, 177.52, 

177.54, and 177.55 supposedly issued un- 

der the authority conferred on that 

branch of the Government by the Na- 
tional Firearms Act and Federal Fire- 
arms Act go far beyond the power 
granted to that Agency. I hope that the 

Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the 

Internal Revenue Service will realize the 

main purpose of these regulations and 

will withdraw them gracefully. 

This is a question which affects every 
hunter, fisherman, sportsman, target 
shooter, collector of firearms or citizen 
who merely desires to possess a firearm 
to protect his own home. 

The article follows: 

[From the American Rifleman of 
August 1957] 

THE PROPOSED FEDERAL FIREARMS REGULA- 
TIONS—IMPORTANT HEARING SCHEDULED FOR 
Avcvusr 27 
The Internal Revenue Service of the De- 

partment of the Treasury has formally an- 

nounced that a public hearing will be held 
on August 27, 1957, at 10 a. m., in room 

3313, Internal Revenue Building, Washing- 

ton, D. C. At that time and place all inter- 

ested parties will be afforded opportunity to 
be heard, in person or by an authorized rep- 
resentative, with reference to a proposal to 


'&mend and reissue regulations relating to 


interstate traffic in firearms and ammuni- 
tion. Written data, views, or arguments 
relevant to the proposed regulations may be 
submitted in duplicate for incorporation in 
the record of hearing (1) by mailing the same 
to the Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division, Internal Revenue Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., provided that they are 
received prior to the termination of the 
hearing, or (2) by presenting the same at 
the said hearing. Material reiating to each 
section of the proposed regulations must be 
submitted separately and must bear the 
number of the section to which it relates. 

Those sections of the proposed regulations 
to which the National Rifle Association has 
already filed formal protest and to which 
the NRA will object at the public hearing, 
were discussed in detail in the article be- 
ginning on page 22 of the July American 
Rifleman. (If you do not have this article, 
à reprint is available without charge on re- 
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quest.) In order that you may have the 
section number, there is reproduced below 
the exact language of the five sections of 
the proposed regulations that appear to be 
principally objectionable. 

“Sec. 177.50 Identification of firearms: 
Each licensed manufacturer and importer of 
a firearm shall identify it by stamping (im- 
pressing), or otherwise conspicuously plac- 
ing or causing to be stamped (impressed) 
or placed thereon, in a manner not suscep- 
tible of being readily obliterated or altered, 
the name and location of the manufacturer 
or importer, and the serial number, caliber, 
and model of the firearm. However, where 
imported firearms are identified by the for- 
eign manufacturer in a manner prescribed: 
in the foregoing sentence, additional stamp- 
ing will not be required if the information 
prescribed by this section appears. None of 
such information may be omitted except 
with the approval of the Director, Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Sec. 177.51 Firearms records: Each li- 
censed manufacturer or dealer shall main- 
tain complete and adequate records reflect- 
ing the receipt (whether by manufacture, 
importation, acquisition from other li- 
censees, or otherwise), and the disposition, 
at wholesale or retail, of all firearms (in- 
cluding firearms in an unassembled condi- 
tion, but not including miscellaneous parts 
thereof) physically or constructively re- 
ceived or disposed of in the course of his 
business, Entries in such .records shall be 
posted at the time of each transaction, or 
in each instance not later than the close of 
business on the day next succeeding the day 
on which the transaction occurs. The rec- 
ords prescribed by this section shall be in 
permanent form, separate and distinct from 
records pertaining to other merchandise 
handled by the licensee, and shall be re- 
tained permanently on the business premises 
until discontinuance of business by the li- 
censee. Where the business is discontinued 
and succeeded by a new licensee, the records 
will appropriately reflect such facts and will 
be delivered to the successor. Where dis- 
continuance of the business is absolute, the 
records will appropriately reflect that fact 
and will be delivered to the Director for 
permanent retention. The records shall 
show and include: 


“(a) A full and adequate description of 
each firearm, including (1) the manufac- 
turer thereof; (2) the manufacturer's serial 
number stamped thereon; (3) the caliber 
or gage of the firearm; (4) the model and 
type of firearms; and 

"(b) The name and address of each per- 
son from whom each firearm (if not the 
manufacturer's own product) was received 
together with the date of acquisition; and 

"(c) The disposition made of each firearm 
Including the name and address of the per- 
son to whom sold and the date of disposi- 
tion." 

The prescribed format for the firearms 
record is as follows: 


A B C Firearms Company, 123 FOURTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Manufacturer of Firearms—Federal Firearms Act License No. 52-1 


Description of firearm 


Receipt 


Disposition 


and address or 
FFA license No.) 


To whom (name 
and address or 
FFA license No.) 


Date 


Prescribed format for firearms record 


1957 


“Sec, 177.52. Ammunition records. Each 
manufacturer and dealer shall maintain, on 
the licensed premises, complete and adequate 
records reflecting the production or receipt 
and the disposition at wholesale or retail of 
all pistol or revolver ammunition. The am- 
munition shall be described as to manufac- 
turer, type, caliber and quantity, and the 
identity of the persons from whom received 
and to whom sold must be shown. 

“Sec. 177.54 Over the counter sales to indi- 
viduals: Where disposition of firearms or 
ammunition is made by over-the-counter 
sale or distribution to individuals, the per- 
Sons to whom the firearms or ammunition 
are sold, distributed, or delivered will be re- 
quired to acknowledge receipt thereof in 
their own handwriting in the record pre- 
scribed by this subpart. 

“Sec. 177.55. Authority to examine records, 
etc. Any internal revenue officer designated 
by the Director shall have authority to ex- 
amine the books, papers, and records kept 
by a licensee pursuant to the regulations in 
this part, and to examine his premises and 
Stock, during regular business hours in the 
daytime. When such premises are open at 
night, such authorized officers may enter 
them while so open, in the performance of 
such authorized official duties.” 

Many NRA members and others, including 
Members of Congress, have already protested 
these proposed revisions in the administra- 
tive regulations for the enforcement of the 
Federal Firearms Act. It is the volume of 
protests already recelved that has been re- 
sponsible for the establishment of this public 
hearing. Efforts must be redoubled to make 
absolutely certain that the interests and 
wishes of the law-abiding, gun-owning cit- 
izens of the United States are made known 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

Do these things: (1) If you can possibly 
do so, plan to attend the public hearing in 
Washington, D. C., on August 27 (Tuesday) 
in person. You will not be required to make 
a speech, but it 1s essential that the greatest 
possible showing of opposition be made. 

(2) If you cannot attend the hearing, 
read carefully the article dealing with the 
proposed regulations in the July American 
Rifleman; submit a written statement even 
though you may have already done so. Bub- 
mit your statement in duplicate for incor- 
poration in the record of hearing and do not 
be dissuaded by the redtape imposed by 
Federal regulations. Note -that material 
relating to each section must be submitted 
separately and must bear the number of 
the section to which it relates. Mail your 
statement so that it will be received by 
August 27, 1957. 

(3) Wherever possible submit written 
statements in the name of rifle clubs, state 
associations, fish and game clubs, veterans', 
fraternal, and patriotic organizations, etc. 

(4) Urge your United States Congressman 
or Senator to support you in your position 
relative to these proposed Federal regula- 
tions. 

Whether by design or not, the public hear- 
ing on August 27 will in all probability come 
after the United States Congress has ad- 
journed. Few, if any, Congressmen or Sen- 
ators will be in Washington and able to 
attend the hearing in person. However, they 
can file written statements and such state- 
ments will be most effective. 

This is a vital question to every individual 
who believes in the right of American citi- 
zens to personal firearms for lawful 
purposes, free from arbitrary and unneces- 
sary governmental control. The issue here 
is of far greater importance than the merit 
or lack of merit of any of the proposed regu- 
lations. 'The issue is whether under the 
guise of executive department regulation 
our rights in the private ownership of fire- 
arms can be strangled little by little without 
legislative action of any kind. Do not leave 
this for someone else to do. This is your 
battle, 
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The Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the promulgation of the 
Eisenhower doctrine, the Middle East re- 
mains the center of much unrest which 
again could bring the world to the brink 
of war. The United States has tried very 
hard to convince the leaders in the Arab 
countries that playing the Soviet game 
will turn out to the detriment of their 
peoples and create the danger of Com- 
munist dictatorships in their countries. 

The more the United States tried to 
appease some of these Arab leaders, the 
more they turned against us and the 
Western World. Poisonous propaganda, 
emanating from Syria and the Egyptian 
Government-controlled radio in Cairo, 
against Christianity and the Western 
World, continues unabated. 

Many of the Arab leaders in these 
countries, who were pro-Nazi and against 
the West during the last war, refuse to 
see where the real interests of their peo- 
ples lie and continue to show their basic 
hatred toward the West, inciting their 
peoples while forgetting that they may 
reach a point of no return where they 
could no longer control the passions and 
the hatred they instill into their peoples. 

As an example of this mentality, let me 
quote what the editor of the leading 
Syrian daily newspaper Al Manar wrote 
a few months ago: 

One should not forget that, in contrast to 
Europe, Hitler occupied an honored place in 
the Arab world. His name awakened in Arab 
hearts feelings of loye and enthusiasm. * * * 

The Arab world should be congratulated in 
producing in its midst this Hitler who has 
shaken the world from end to end. * * * 

English and French journalists are mis- 
taken if they think that by calling Nasser 
Hitler they are hurting us. On the con- 
trary, his name makes us proud. Long live 
Hitler, the Nazi who struck at the heart of 
our enemies, Long live the Hitler of the 
Arab world who has opened the gates to vic- 
tory and eternity for his people. 


The magazine Prevent World War III, 
published by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, Inc., a nonprofit 
educational organization, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, has just published an 
interesting article on this subject, en- 
titled “Will the U. N. Solve This Prob- 
lem?" 

Mr. Preisdent, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL THE U. N. SOLVE THIS PROBLEM? 

The situation in the Middle East continues 
to be fraught with grave dangers to world 
peace. Unless positive and effective action 
is taken to thwart those forces which wil- 
fully keep tensions alive and to solve the 
burning issues in that area, mankind may 
be faced with the awful specter of world 
war III. 

In the society's statement “The U. N. and 
the Middle East Crisis” (November 1956) 
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the observation was made that “for years it 
has been politically expedient for statesmen 
to pretend there was peace in this vital 
area.” The U, N. itself became the main 
vehicle through which the real situation was 
concealed. Consequently, the U. N. Charter, 
as it applied to the Middle East, was a vir- 
tual dead letter. > 

When Britain, France and Israel embarked 
on military operations against Egypt, the 
U.N. was quick to condemn them. In retro- 
spect, it is now clear that whatever one may 
have thought about their motives, they fo- 
cussed world attention on a festering sore 
which had been eating away at the prestige 
and usefulness of the United Nations. 

For the first time since the State of Israel 
was born, fundamental elements making for 
conflict in the Middle East, are spotlighted. 
The "pure and simple aggression" which 
originally described the military action, has 
lost much of its weight as the history of 
Nasser's endless provocations and lawless 
deeds were catalogued before the bar of 
world public opinion. Viewed in this light, 
the conflict with Egypt can now be traced 
directly to the Insatiable ambitions of the 
Cairo "strong man." 

It was mainly through the deceit of the 
dictator and his agents that the legitimate 
aspirations of the Arab peoples were turned 
into an irrational force of hate and enmity. 
The ceaseless harrassing of Israel marked by 
cold-blooded physical violence and economic 
attrition was the microcosm of the larger 
conflict between Nasser and the West. If 
Israel could be forced to bend the knee, the 
whole Middle East would fall into Nasser’s 
lap, leading to economic strangulation of 
our most reliable allies in Western Europe. 
This was Nasser's calculation. If it had been 
realized, United States security would have 
been placed in the greatest jeopardy since 
Hitler's planned invasion of the British Isles, 

Nasser, of course, did not possess the 
wherewithal to challenge the West without 
concrete help from outside sources. Though 
a self-proclaimed anti-Communist, the mu- 
tual advantages gained by Hitler and Stalin 
in their 1939 pact, could hardly be ignored 
by Nasser and his top German advisers. 
Thus, the "mariage de convenance" between 
Nasser and Khrushehev was a logical and es- 
sential ingredient in the successful develop- 
ment of his plans. 

All of the hidden ramifications of Nasser's 
conspiracy were disclosed by the short-lived 
military campaign. 'They constituted noth- 
ing less than a major threat to world peace 
and security. Yet, the initial reaction of 
United Btates policymakers toward the con- 
flict was essentially the continuation of the 
old line. This position proved to be decisive 
during the deliberations of the United Na- 
tions in November 1956. As in the past, 
the U. N. devoted its efforts to the surface 
manifestations while glossing over the basic 
issues which had turned the Middle East 
into a caldron of strife and unrest. However, 
the force of events and the growing aware- 
ness of millions throughout the world who 
may have been blinded by Nasser’s cunning 
propaganda, began to make their impression. 
Today, our policymakers are beginning to 
“understand” that the real issues in the 
Middle East crisis can no longer be swept 
under the rug. 

What are some of the major problems 
which block progress toward peace in the 
Middle East? 

Nasser's policy of belligerency toward 
Israel: The denial of Israel's sovereign rights 
through unlawful economic blockade and 
acts of physical terror and attack run 
counter to the U. N. Charter and violate 
resolutions adopted by the Security Coun- 
cll. In terms of its own security, the West 
can no longer sit by and accept as a matter 
of course Nasser’s defiance on this question. 
In this connection, a hopeful sign is the 
President's view that "free and innocent 
passage” in the Gulf of Aqaba is in accord- 
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ance with international law. As a logical 
sequence to the President’s position, sup- 
port of all nations’ rights of passage through 
the Suez Canal, including Israel, must be 
unequivocal. 

The problem of the Arab refugees: For a 
number of years Arab propaganda has en- 
deavored to discredit Israel as responsible for 
the miserable conditions of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees. Yet, It is a matter of 
historical record that the Israeli Government 
has time and again offered to work out an 
equitable agreement with the Arab states so 
as to alleviate the hardships of these unfor- 
tunate people. It is also a matter of record 
that the Arab leadership, egged on particu- 
larly by Nasser, has rejected such overtures 
for negotiations. The reason is not hard to 
find. The Arab leadership looks upon these 
refugees as pawns whose plight is to be ex- 
ploited for ulterior motives. 

The refugee problem would have never de- 
veloped in its present sharp form, had not 
the Arab leaders made war on Israel in the 
first place, and having done so, induced the 
Arabs living in Israeli territory to leave. That 
the Arabs continue to stall on the question of 
providing a just solution is indicated by 
reports of U. N. officials. 

Fortunately, public opinion is getting to 
know these facts and this is reflected in new 
efforts by the United Nations as well as by 
our own representatives at the U. N. to solve 
this problem in a concrete and just manner 
for all concerned. 

The continuation of hate-inciting propa- 
ganda: In the No. 49 issue (Winter-Spring 
1957) of Prevent World War III the society 
noted that Arab propaganda against the 
West and Israel was a fundamental impedi- 
ment to the establishment of normal condi- 
tions in the Middle East. Those leaders 
who purvey poisonous propaganda help to 
create a climate of blind hatred which may 
prove to be uncontroliable among peoples 
who are kept ignorant as to the real state 
of affairs. As a result, a change from a policy 
of hostility to one of peace and mutual ac- 
commodation becomes virtually impossible, 
even when the long-term interests of the 
country concerned require it. When a people 
are infected by artificially whipped-up ha- 
tred, those who are responsible for this state 
of mind become prisoners of it. They are 
no longer able to act in a statesmanlike man- 
ner, which is imperative if the country's wel- 
fare is to be safeguarded.” 

In this connection, It is interesting to 
note that anti-American propaganda ema- 
nating from Egypt predates the decision of 
our Government to withhold financial sup- 
port for the Aswan Dam project. Many people 
have been under the impression that the 
Nasser regime began to talk tough after that 
episode. The facts show that this is not 
the case. For example, the Cairo radio 
(October 11, 1955) denounced the mutual 
security program as a weapon by which the 
United States hoped to penetrate the Middle 
East. On October 14, 1955, the Cairo radio 
proclaimed: “Justice and logic require that 
we now defend Russia and attack America, 
which has shown falsehood, deceit, and il 
will.” 

The outpourings of poisonous propaganda 
against the United States, the West, and 
Israel continue unabated, particularly from 
Egypt and Syria. We cite below a sampling 
of this propaganda which dominates the 
newspapers and airways of these countries: 

“It is being said that we peoples of the 
colonies should support Christianity and 
fight for the democracy of the western states, 
threatened with being uprooted. ‘Are not 
these things the cause of the oppression and 
servility afflicting us?’ f 

"But which states are detonating atomic 
and hydrogen bombs? The Christian west- 
ern states, which are appealing to us to 
help them preserve their civilization. Whoce 
civilization is responsible for discrimination 
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among people Because of color? The civili- 
zation of the western states, These western 
states whose Christian religion eulogizes 
fraternal love and equality of human beings, 
are foremost in destroying the lives of their 
fellow men in Japan, Kenya, Algeria, Port 
Said, Malaya, South Africa, and elsewhere. 
The same states were responsible for the Jews 
seizing the property and homeland of the 
people of Palestine.'" (Cairo radio, June 9, 
1957.) 

“The former Jordanian Government 
which was toppled by the American im- 
perialist with the help of the palace and 
its plotting group was loyal to these agree- 
ments." 

“The imperialists and their foster child 
Israel received these agreements calling for 
cooperation with hatred and anger. They 
continued working with their agents in Jor- 
dan, as they still work with their agents in 
Syria, until they were successful in tempo- 
rarily altering the situation in Jordan. They 
destroyed the agreements of honor and glory, 
violated the principles of Arab policy, mal- 
treated the people, and filled the prisons with 
thousands of detainees including officers, 
soldiers, and citizens.” (Syrian newspaper 
An-Nasir quoted by the Cairo radio, June 14, 
1957.) 

“Only a few million dollars have thrown 
a national government in Jordan out of 
office. Only a few million emboldened the 
Lebanese Premier and Foreign Minister. A 
few millions convinced Nuri as-Said to re- 
linquish power after he had spread terrorism 
in every inch of Iraq to prepare the way for 
his masters for a new alliance. 

*But do these leaders, these governments, 
and their supporters at least know what they 
are worth in the eyes of America? Did they 
ever consider how much Israel ís receiving 
compared with what they take themselves, 
and what Israel is paying? They content 
themselves with the crumbs while Israel is 
receiving billions. They sacrifice their inter- 
ests and the future of thelr countries. They 
sacrifice even their very existence and ex- 
pose themselves to the wrath of thelr peo- 
ples, while Israel pays nothing unless realiza- 
tion of its aims happens to result in a dis- 
advantage to it.“ (Egyptian newspaper 
Ash-Shab, June 17, 1957.) 

The warlike character of this propaganda 
is obvious. “It goes beyond the normal 
practices of exhortation to patriotism as it 
whips the mind of the people into a state of 
blind hatred" (the U. N. and the Middle 
East Crisis). It creates a war psychosis. 

Peace in the Middle East cannot be built 
in the path of this hurricane of hate. There- 
fore, it should be a cardinal task of western 
statesmanship to work for the curbing of 
this propaganda. 

Though the Middle East situation is in 
a state of flux at the present time, there are 
signs that Nasser's game is beginning to lose 
its effectiveness. Even those Arab States 
which have provided an important base for 
Nasser's operations, are shying away from 
his domineering and grasping tactics. It is 
certain that Nasser will try by all means to 
prevent the disintegration of his Pan-Arabic 
scheme and, therefore, one must anticipate 
that he will resort to desperate measures. 
The appearance of contingents of the Rus- 
sian Navy in Middle Eastern waters and the 
delivery of Russian submarines to Cairo 
must be viewed in this light. New provoca- 
tions against the State of Israel which has 
tirelessly sought a peaceful settlement, may 
be employed by Nasser so às to bolster his 
prestige. 

Whatever Nasser's plans, however, they 
wil failif the United States acts with deter- 
mination. In concert with our western 
allies, our Government should insist that 
the United Nations grapples once and for all 
with the fundamental issues involved in the 
crisis. 
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The society is under no illusions with 
regard to the complexity and difficulties at- 
tending the situation in the Middle East. 
Yet, we are confident that the United Na- 
tions with the active support of the United 
States and all freedom-loving countries can 
achieve positive results. In this connection 
we advocate the adoption of & program rest- 
ing on the following principles: 

1. Unity of action in the Middle East with. 
France and England; 

2. Protection of the sovereignty of all Mid- 
die Eastern States, as envisioned by the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 

3. A fundamental Israel-Arab settlement 
of outstanding differences through peaceful 
negotiations; 

4. Insistence that all hate-inciting propa- 
genda in the Middle East against the West 
cease and that Arab leaders publicly recog- 
nize the rights of the Israeli people to live 
a normal economic life with all of her 
neighbors; 

5. A U. N. program to help the distressed 
Arab refugees and to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the resources of all the Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. 

If the actions of the United States are 
based on these principles of justice, we shall 
have safeguarded our own interests while, 
at the same time, given new faith and 
confidence in the United Nations as man's 
best hope for world peace. 


Korea's Distinguished Ambassador to the 
United States Tells. Europe What the 
Free World Must Do To De Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address given by Dr. You 
Chan Yang, Ambassador of the Republic 
of Korea to the United States, before 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs at Chatham House, London, 
England, on June 13, 1957. Dr. Yang 
has recently returned from a tour 
through Europe to express Korean ap- 
preciation to those countries which sent 
troops to Korea to help repel the Com- 
munist aggression 7 years ago. In the 
process, Dr. Yang has given eloquent 
and persuasive witness to the soundness 
of American policies of steadfast re- 
sistance to any further expansion of 
Communist power, prestige, or influence 
in Asia—whether by force or by the 
seductive coexistence trick. The address 
follows: 

Can WonLD FREEDOM AND STABILITY BE 

RESTORED? 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
honored guests, I consider it a distinct 
privilege to be asked to speak before the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. It 
is an honor to my country, the Republic of 
Korea, and to me, its representative, to have 
this rare opportunity to meet with this dis- 
tinguished group. 

The very name of your organization im- 
plies that you are interested in the affairs 
of the entire world, the problems and aims 
of the countries therein, and their relation- 
ships in the family of nations. 
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Therefore, with this in mind, I wish to 
state that I come before you as a true friend, 
and I know that you will wish me to speak 
frankly and sincerely, because, otherwise, 
there would be no point in talking at all. 

First, I wish to tell you that I have come 
to England at the request of my President, 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, to express the heartfelt 
gratitude of the Republic of Korea for the 
assistance rendered by the Government of 
England when we were invaded by cruel 
Communist hordes, during the darkest 
period of our history. We shall never forget 
that you sent forth your sons to battle 
against the enemy. You can be justly proud 
of them for they fought bravely beside ours, 
and particularly distinguished themeelves 
on Hill 355. We Koreans will always re- 
member that you recognized our desperate 
circumstances, and you. came halfway 
around the world to come to our ald. May 
I take this opportunity to pay a tribute to 
those of you whose sons still Me in Korea, 
on foreign soil, because they paid the su- 
preme sacrifice so that my people might 
remain free. 

We are living today at a time when science 
has made such rapid progress that no longer 
can any nation isolate itself from the rest 
ofthe world. The speed of present-day com- 
munications and transportation makes 
everyone next-door neighbors. Therefore, 
what affects one nation, has a direct in- 
fluence on all the others. This is an irref- 
utable fact. As a result, the destinies of all 
countries are affected by the fate of even just 
one of their neighbors. 

If all countries are at peace, have a 
healthy respect for each other's rights, and 
enjoy a cultural and economic interchange, 
you have a happy world community, On the 
other hand, If, in some corner of the world, 
just one member decides to annex his neigh- 
bor and make him subject to his will, no 
other country is safe from the same fate so 
long as the aggressor is allowed to continue 
his evil .way unhindered. If so, interna- 
tional relationships become strained, tension 
mounts, economies of nations waver, and 
cultural development flags. 

My friends, euch is the case today. There 
is an evil element now rampent in our 
midst that is destroying the peace of the 
world and undermining the relationships of 
the friendly nations. That element—the 
most insidious force which besets our pres- 
ent civilization—is communism. 

Let us look at the facta. We presently 
have a Communist country which has over- 
run its neighbors, oppressed the people, and 
is constantly curling its greedy tentacles 
around new territory. Unhindered, com- 
munism has been allowed to trample under 
several peoples. Do you think for one mo- 
ment that you are safe from the same plight? 
We have sat idly by, and watched country 
after country being swallowed up by a vora- 
cious monster, 

When we, in the Republic of Korea, were 
invaded—an invasion that was Communist- 
inspired, Communist-equipped, and Com- 
munist-directed—we fought back with every 
fiber of our being. Unarmed, we were over- 
whelmed by superior forces which possessed 
the latest armaments, and had it not been 
for your help and that of other member 
states of the United Nations, the Republic 
of Korea would not exist today. As it is, 
only half of my country is free. At great 
cost the Communist invasion was beaten 
back. We suffered 2 million casualties and 
the virtual destruction of our resources. 
However, during the past several years, with 
generous aid from our friends and sacri- 
ficial efforts by our own people, the damage 
has been largely reconstructed. Gradually 
our long-range stability is being insured. 

What Korea means for Europe is that a 
nation very much like your own has been 
implanted as an unshakable bulwark to 
stem the communization of the entire vast 
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area of the Far East—which includes more 
than half of the population and territory of 
the entire world. We stand there surrounded 
by enemies, like an embattled fortress on a 
dangerous frontier. With your help we shall 
continue to stand—and thereby hold in 
check the Communist program of world 
domination. 

Naturally, the Communists have beset us 
not only with arms but also with their twin 
weapon of propaganda. They have done 
their best to undermine global confidence 
in our leadership and in our democratic 
program. Their psychological warfare 
@gainst us has followed two major lines: 
(1) that our government is not really dem- 
ocratic; and (2) that our approach to inter- 
national problems is warlike, and, there- 
fore, disruptive of world peace. In answer 
to those two challenges, I have come to 
bring you some sober and solid facts. 

The establishment of genuine democracy 
in Korea has not been easy. It has been tre- 
mendously dificult, because of internal con- 
ditions and external pressures. I shall indi- 
cate briefly both the nature of the problems 
and the ways in which we have solved them. 

Internally, Korea was left in a tragic con- 
dition by 35 years of Japanese exploitation 
and by the subsequent artificial division of 
our nation, When Japan was driven out in 
1945, 80 percent of our people were illiterate. 
Our entire economy was wrecked, for it had 
been skillfully and purposely subordinated 
to the will of Japan. Our people were with- 
out experience in management—political or 
industrial—for the Japanese had held us in 
complete subjection. 
our land tenure system had become one of 
centralized landlordism. When we assumed 
our own government in southern Korea, our 
factory and agricultural productiveness was 
far insufficient for our needs. And our prob- 
lem was compounded by the sad mistake of 
the 38th parallel division—which separated 
our agricultural south and the industrial, 
mineral and coal-rich, and hydroelectric re- 
sources of the north. 

We did, however, have great resources. 
Chief among them was the flerce national 
patriotism and high abilities of our own 
people. Secondly, we were generously be- 
friended by the United States and other 
western nations, which granted us financial, 
economic, and technical aid. Without those 
two resources, we could not have survived. 
But in addition to them we had yet another 
which was indispensably ersential—a great 
and inspired leadership, provided by one of 
the most remarkable men of the 20th cen- 
tury, our president, Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

Now, let us see in quick review what has 
been accomplished. 

One of our first achievements as a govern- 
ment was the enactment of a program of 
land reform, which turned over to tenant 
farmers all the farmlands in southern 
Korea—with the exception of some 10 per- 
cent owned by religious organizations and 
missionary groups. 


Secondly, we started the enormous job of ` 


creating a literate, educated nation. We 
had to build schools, train teachers, and 
both write and publish textbooks. But to- 
day, despite the obstacles, we have achieved 
what I think is a near miracle. At the pres- 
ent time, more than 91 percent of all chil- 
dren aged 6 to 11 are in school. We have 
some 50 collegiate grade institutions with 
an enrollment of over 80,000 students. Illit- 
eracy has been reduced to less than 10 per- 
cent of the total population. And thousands 
of our students are now engaged in advanced 
study abroad. 

Politically, we have extended the free ballot 
to all over 21, women as well as men. Our 
4 national and many local elections have re- 
sulted in balloting by an average of 85 per- 
cent of all who are eligible. Our political 
freedom is attested to by the considerable 
political controversy in our 90 newspapers. 


Under the Japanese, 
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Gradually our politics have evolved a stable 
party system, consisting of two major parties, 
the Democratic and the ,Liberal parties. 
Quite dramatically our political freedom was 
emphasized in the elections of 1956, when Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was reelected President, to- 
gether with a vice president from the opposi- 
tion party. Our legislative assembly has al- 
ways demonstrated considerable independ- 
ence from the executive branch. Like all 
democracies, we sometimes complain about 
the lack of calm and unity in our domestic 
concerns. But we value freedom sufliciently 
to pay this price. 

It was for freedom that 8 million of my 
countrymen have fled from the north to the 
Republic of Korea. They are still coming, 
and, although our housing problem is ex- 
tremely acute, they are taken in and 
sheltered. 

It was for freedom that the Hungarians re- 
volted, as they did recently in a desperate 
attempt to break the bonds of unendurable 
oppression. It was, in brief, man's per- 
petual struggle against despotism. They 
preferred to die rather than Hve in sub- 
servient obedience to an inhuman master, 
From our own personal experience with Com- 
munist tyranny, we could sympathize with 
the Hungarians, for we knew only too well 
how they felt. That is why we were one of 
the first countries to send relief goods to 
them in their struggle for liberty. 

Likewise, the Poles have made attempts to 
liberate themselves from an intolerable situ- 
ation. Recently in Chungking, Red China, 
there was a tremendous labor uprising 
against the Communist regime. There is 
great unrest and turbulence due to lack of 
food, ill treatment, and loss of freedom. I 
am sure the people of East Germany, of Viet- 
nam and of others are not satisfied with the 
division of their countries. 

Did you know that in the north of my 
country, the Communists this very moment 
are amassing incredible amounts of war ma- 
terial and storing it underground? At the 
end of the Armistice which was signed in 
Korea on July 27, 1853 the Communists did 
not have one single plane. Today they have 
770 planes, of which 518 are jet fighters and 
99 are jet bombers. There were no airstrips. 
Now they have 40. Communist armed forces 
personnel in North Korea has increased 62 
percent; their naval strength by over 300 per- 
cent, You cannot tell me that all that build- 
ing—which, by the way, is in flagrant vio- 
lation of the Armistice agreement, to which 
they affixed their signature—you cannot tell 
me that this buildup is fos commercial pur- 
poses. I tell you they mean war. On the 
other hand, we and the United Nations Com- 
mand have scrupulously abided by the con- 
ditions of the truce, 

The Communists sre very clever. They 
foment crises in one part of the world so 
that their vast military preparations to at- 
tack in another part will not be noticeable. 
While your attention is focused on the 
Middle East, they are getting ready to pounce 
on us in Asia. Lenin long ago made the 
statement that the “road to Paris lay through 
Peiping.” He further said that they would 
then take Europe after Asia fell; then after 
Europe the United States would drop into 
their laps like a ripe plum. 

If the Republic of Korea falls, Japan is 
untenable. If the Communist gang gets con- 
trol of all the vast teeming millions of man- 
power in Asia, no combination of military 
might on the face of the earth could with- 
stand such a tide. Need I point out to you 
that, after us, you would be next, and 1f we 
fall, there is no hope for you. 

Now in view of the foregoing relative to 
Communist activities, a decision has been 
made to relax trade restrictions with Red 
China, North Korea, and other Communist 
puppet regimes—in other words, there will be 
negotiations with a foe whose hands are still 
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red with the blood of your countrymen whom 
they have so cruelly butchered. 

Let me give you my reasons why I am 
dismayed at this policy, and why I think it 
will be unsuccessful: 

1. Soviet Russia has been supplying the 
finished product to Red China such as mili- 
tary and technical equipment as well as 
consumer goods. This has been a drain on 
the resources of Russia. By a relaxation 
of trade restrictions, thereby building up 
Red China's industrial potential Russia will 
no longer have this responsibility and can 
concentrate on her own needs and will sell 
her products to other markets. 

2. Some people think that by trading with 
Red China they are going to wean her away 
from Russia and Russian infiuence, thus 
weakening Russia's position, but to our way 
of thinking, instead of weakening commu- 
nist power you are going to increase it by 
building up another communist satellite. A 
Communist—whether Chinese, Russian, 
English, or Korean—is one and the same 
thing. The Communists stick together, right 
or wrong, and form a solid bloc of resistance 
which has been definitely proved in inter- 
national gatherings where the free world has 
varied opinions, but the Communists have 
only one. 

3. With the responsibility of China off her 
back, Russia will be able to supply at a 
profit armaments to other countries very 
anxious to get hold of them and this would 
be detrimental to the entire world. 

4. Also, with the industrialization of China 
and with the millions of Chinese slave 
laborers she can produce tremendous 
amounts of consumer goods which will be 
dumped on the markets of the world at 
fantastically cheap prices, and destroy free 
enterprise in the free world. In this way, 
you will be ultimately ruining your own 
business, for ycu cannot compete with them 
as they have 600 million Chinese to draw 
from for slave labor. 

5. From a moral and humane standpoint, 
are you willing to let it be said your brave 
British boys died in vain in Korea—those 
who died for the cause of liberty, freedom, 
and justice? 

6. How can there by a healthy business 
relationship with a State that has been 
branded as an aggresor by that august body 
for international peace, the United Nations, 
especially an aggressor that defies United 
Nations disapproval and remains in my 
country, occupying it illegally? 

Further, it is my understanding that Ma- 
laya will be given its independence in August 
of this year; also, I hear that Singapore may 
become independent a little later. In this 
connection, it is hoped that, if these areas 
are to become indevendent, they will not 
fall under the influence of Communist 
China and become Chinese citizens instead 
of Malayan citizens. They should remain 
within the Commonwealth so that more mil- 
lions will not be subjected to the Commu- 
nist Chinese yoke. Great Britain is to be 
commended for relinquishing those areas as 
colonies, and giving them their independ- 
ence, but at the same time it would be tragic 
if the tremendous manpower and wealth 
of raw material they possess should be made 
available to Red China. 

The Communists have proved time after 
time that neither their spoken word nor 
their written word can be trusted. They 
would be as perfidious in trade negotiations 
as they are in international relationships. 
By trading with Red China, North Korea, 
and other Communist bloc countries they 
will now have access to vital commodities 
that will eventually be used against the free 
world. 

Therefore, we are very much worried about 
the present conference on disarmament 
which is being held here in London. We 
would be the first country to welcome dis- 
armament, if we could rely on the Commu- 
nists to do likewise; judging from past 
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experience we definitely know that they will 
not abide by any agreement they sign. It 
will only tie the hands of the countries of 
the free world behind their backs while the 
Communists will become a superior power 
and enslave us all. 

That, my dear friends, is the way we 
look at it. We foresee only heartbreak, 
disillusionment and disaster. 

Now, you probably want to ask me what 
suggestions I have as to the road we should 
take. I firmly believe that our only salva- 
tion—yours and ours—lies in international 
cooperation of the free world through cul- 
tural and economic exchanges. By a con- 
tinued, all-out embargo, we could bring any 
country to its knees economically in a short 
time, but weakly the free world gives in to 
pressures brought about by some of their un- 
patriotic businesemen who are after only 
money. And so it goes on and on until a 
country allows itself to be badgered into a 
policy of which it really at heart does not 
apnrove. 

Other nations of the free world may not 
trade so extensively with England as here- 
tofore in certain commodities now that they 
know there is the possibility that they may 
be used to manufacture goods whose ulti- 
mate destination is Red China. Those per- 
sons who hope to benefit by a relaxation of 
the trade embargo for the sake of a few 
extra pounds will find themselves with many 
less pounds in the long run. 'They also will 
see themselves in the unenviable position 
of being the perpetrators of a grievous 
crime: the possible destruction of the free 
world. 

We do not believe the Communists are 
going to become reasonable and decent in 
their international behavior simply of their 
own free wil. We do believe that pressure 
will have to be brought against them-—far 
more so than has yet been done. For that 
reason, we continue to oppose the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations— 
at least until it clears itself of aggression 
by voluntarily withdrawing from North 
Korea. We believe an even more stringent 
economic blockade against the Communist 
countries m!ght produce results. And we 
think the United Nations must be converted 
into an effective agency for enforcing jus- 
tice in international affairs. This need is 
evidenced not only in Korea but also in 
other areas much closer to your own imme- 
diate concerns. 

What does the future hold for Korea 
and for the world? I wish I knew, Of one 
thing, however, I am certain: our problems 
are not going to disappear simply because 
we find them disagreeable. In all history, 
freedom and democracy have been won by 
peoples who believed in them so deeply that 
they would die rather than surrender those 
rights. When we confront an ambitious 
totalitarian aggressor, we cannot merely 
wish him into agreeable behavior. We can- 
not assuage his imperialism by pretending 
it does not exist—which I fear is the method 
of those nations that describe themselves as 
"neutralist." We cannot achieve the millen- 
jum of perfect peace simply by crying out 
that this is what we desire. 

Europe, like Asia, has a long history of 
dealing with military adventurers. You 
learned at Munich that compromise, con- 
cession, and retreat are not effective means 
of dealing with them. I believe the history 
of the past 12 or 15 years shows that this is 
not the way to deal with the aggression of 
the Communists. 

What, then, do we need? It seems to me 
that our primary needs are for firmness and 
unity, We, who are still free, must stick to- 
gether at all costs—and we must stand firmly 
for justice in international affairs, even when 
it hurts. We dare not afford the luxury of a 
foreign policy which refuses to take risks— 
for retreat in the face of threats is the certain 
pathway to inevitable defeat. 
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I hope you will forgive me for being so 
blunt today, but I cannot urge too strongly 
that we take bold measures with the prob- 
lems we face. We must fiercely resolve to 
remain steadfast even when buffeted by the 
protests of the weak who live only for the 
moment and take no thought of the future. 

As the representative of the Republic of 
Korea, I come to you from a people of cour- 
age and of firm conviction that democracy 
and freedom are essential. I come to you to 
hold out a hand of fellowship between the 
democracy of the East and that of the West. 
So long as that tie remains strong, we cannot 
be defeated. Eventually, our faith will pre- 
vail, and freedom and stability will be re- 
stored to the world. That is our aim, and I 
am confident it is also yours, 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pageland Journal of August 22, 
1957: : 

POSTAL RATE DEBATE GOES TO FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE REPUBLIC 


A significant public debate is being held 
in Congress on the subject of mail rates and 
the budget of the Post Office Department. 
At issue are increases in mail rates, and 
whether the raises should be placed on first- 
class mail, letters, and other sealed material, 
or second-class mall, which includes publi- 
cations with editorial or news content such 
as newspapers and magazines, and third-class 
mail, which 1s unsealed, bulk mail, often not 
addressed to individuals, but to boxholders, 
and generally is advertising in one form of 
another. 

According to records, kept and made publio 
by the Post Office Department, first-class 
mail just about pays its own way. Second- 
class mail, devised às a means of subsidizing 
the spread of public information in the in- 
fancy of the Nation and maintained as & 
device to spur greater interest in public mat- 
ters, among other things, costs the Depart- 
ment a great deal more to handle than its 
revenue amounts to. Such huge publica- 
tions as Life magazine, a large, heavy book 
mailed weekly as preferential second-class 
matter to millions of readers at a cost annu- 
ally of millions of dollars, and the small 
weekly newspaper, which involves a total 
malling cost of $100 more or less a year, 
are lumped in the same class. Third-class 
mail, which receives least attention and 
is subject to numerous cost-cutting rules 
while in the mails, is an overall] loss class, 
the records indicate, but the difference is not 
significant. It boils down, then, to second- 
class mail. Should the subsidy be continued 
at the expense of other users of postal serv- 
ice, or should it be placed on a break-even or 
profitable basis? 

It was brought out in debate recently that 
Life and National Geographic, two mass cir- 
culated magazines, got more than $60 mil- 
Mon in 1955 in services in excess of what 
they paid for. This sounds absurd: Non- 
readers, in effect, help to pay for a reader's 
magazine. These large, money-making pub- 
lishing companies are fully capable of pay- 
ing the costs of distribution of their prod- 
uct, and therefore why shouldn't they. 
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They are in the same class with the publi- 
Cations at the other end of the line, the low- 
Circulation nondaily papers (most daily cir- 
Culation is by direct delivery rather than. 
through the mails), some of them noncom- 
Mercial such as religious and educational pa- 
Pers, Take as an example a weekly with a 
Circulation of 5,009, which is large as week- 
lies go. A paper of this size might make a 
Profit of $5,000 a year. If the publication 
Were mailed at say first class rates, mailing 
Cost would be 8150 a week or $7,500 a year. 
At second-class rates, costs would be nearer 
$150 a year. The paper would lose money 
and could not be published. Literally hun- 
dreds of community publications fall into 
this category. 

Of course, there could be compromises be- 
tween the present low second-class mailing 
rates and the first-class rates cited, but the 
Answer seems to be elsewhere, for a business 
that operates on so small a margin cannot 
stand many cost increases, even light ones, 
and continue to operate. Perhaps the solu- 
tion lies in application of the old tax rule 
Which says something like tax those who 
have, for the benefit of those who have not. 
The mass circulation magazines could afford 
to carry a fairer share of the Post Office De- 
partment's expenses, because profitwise, cir- 
Culationwise, and in other respects they are 
in a different category than the small news- 
Paper. If the lawmakers would consider 
Creating a new class of mail, or of dividing 
the present second-class category into groups 
based on distance, weight, and dollar volume, 
and especially on preferential treatment, 
which gives the high-powered magazines 
What amounts to first-class service at sec- 
ond-class rates, the load could be better car- 
Tied by the publication industry as a whole 
With a lessening of the Government’s losses. 

Underlying the whole debate, however, is 
4 more basic problem into which it is im- 
Possible to go in space available. The Post 
Office Department was designed originally as 
& Government service department, not as a 
commercial enterprise. No one expects the 
Department of Agriculture to show a profit 
on an experiment station, for instance. A 
Federal judge is not required to collect more 
fines than his salary and court expenses 
amount to. The Congress should make up 
its mind whether it wants to continue the 
Postal service às a service, or whether it 
wants to make money out of it. Once that 
matter is clearly determined, the problem is 
Well along toward solution. 


Nasser’s Expendables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, events 
in the Middle East again have taken an 
unfavorable turn. 'The switch to the 
left in Syria, where known pro-Com- 
munists have seized control of the army, 
is one more example of how subversion 
which thrives upon hatred can take hold 
of a government, to the detriment of the 
people. 

It is obvious that Egypt’s Nasser, close 
ally of Syria, has been behind this sub- 
version, just as he was helping the pro- 
Soviet government in Jordan a few 
months ago, before it was ousted by the 
King of Jordan. . 

Nasser's dream to become the undis- 
puted ruler of an all-Arab empire, 
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stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to- 
ward Pakistan in central Asia, can only 
come nearer to realization if he first suc- 
ceeds in putting his own henchmen into 
power in those various Arab countries. 
In this connection, I have read a very 
interesting exposé entitled Nasser's Ex- 
pendables.” This article appeared in 
issue No. 50 of Prevent World War III, 
the magazine published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III. 
Inc., a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion, 515 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Mr. President, I am advised by the 
Public Printer that this article is esti- 
mated to make 234 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at a cost of $211.75. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASSER'S EXPENDABLES 

It seems that modern dictatorships, by 
their very nature, thrive at the expense of 
their strongest supporters. Both Hitler and 
Stalin turned their friends and allies— 
domestic and foreign—into obedient satel- 
lites. When this was achieved, they liqui- 
dated the leaders who had helped them, and 
replaced them with their own henchmen. 
Those who remember the prewar Hitler and 
Stalin period, will also recall how these dic- 
tators cooperated with the various kings of 
the Balkan countries only to undermine their 
positions and oust them at the opportune 
moment. 

THE EXPENDABLES 

Ezypt's strong man, Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
is filled with the same gratitude toward the 
Arab Kings. They are pawns—his expend- 
ables. Yet, Nasser would have never reached 
the position he now enjoys without the con- 
crete help and financial support of the Arab 
Kings. 

If the Kings ignored the fate which befell 
& number of European rulers, one would ex- 
pect them to sit up and take notice when 
one of thelr own, former King Farouk, was 
sacked by the Egyptian dictator. However, 
this did not happen. Instead, they heaped 
praige on the bright young man. There ap- 

to be no doubt in their minds that 
Nasser's sole ambition was to revive the 
ancient glories of Islam. After all, it was 
he who outlined the grand design which 
made such a marked impression on the 
Kings. 

“When I consider the 80 million Muslims 
in Indonesia, and the 50 million in China, 
and the millions in Malaya, Siam, and Bur- 
ma, and the nearly 100 million in Pakistan, 
and the more than 100 million in the Mid- 
dle East, and the 50 million in the Soviet 
Union, together with the other millions in 
far-flung parts of the world—when I consider 
these hundreds of millions united by a single 
creed, I emerge with a sense of the tremen- 
dous possibilities which we might realize 
through the cooperation of all these Mus- 
lims, a cooperation going not beyond the 
bounds of their natural loyalty to their own 
countries, but nonetheless enabling them 
and their brothers in faith to wield power 
wisely and without limits.” (Egypt's Libera- 
tion by Premier Gamal Abdul Nasser, Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., p. 113.) 

Whatever aspirations the Arab kings may 
haye had with regard to this project, it goes 
without saying that Nasser had no intentions 
of taking a back seat. Possessed with the 
Fuehrer complex, he wrote: “And now I go 
back to that wandering mission in search of 
a hero to play it. Here is the role. Here are 
the lines, and here is the stage. We alone, 
by virtue of our place, can perform the role" 
(ibid. p. 114). In Nasser's self-appointed 
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role supporting actors are superfluous. This 
holds especially true for the kings who are 
logically regarded by Nasser as a barrier to 
his insatiable ambitions. 

Discussing one of the chief elements which 
allegedly prevented the Arabs from destroy- 
ing Israel in 1947-48, Nasser writes, "* * * 
then, each in its own internal affairs en- 
countered the same factors, the same ruling 
forces that had brought about their defeat, 
and forced them to bow their heads in hu- 
miliation and shame" (p. 95). 

Therefore, it is clear beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that the Arab kings are ed 
by Nasser as an intolerable stumbling block. 
It is they who must submit completely to 
his will. But submission is only a temporary 
respite. They will live on his sufferance 
until the day that he prepares his assassins 
for the coup de grace. 

Former French Premier Mollet referred to 
Nassers book as the new Mein Kampf 
wherein an oriental Hitler lays bare his 
boldest dreams. The French statesman was 
not playing on words. Nasser’s book shows 
all the earmarks of German geopolitical 
theory and even terminology. Nasser writes 
about the allegedly outdated concept of po- 
litical boundaries and national states (p. 84) 
and stresses the need for living space (p. 85). 
In developing his thesis he delineates the 
three ''circles": Arab, Islamic, and African, 
Nasser tells us that they are tangent to each 
other through the center which is Egypt. 
To hold the three circles firmly and to wield 
them as a gigantic geopolitical unit which 
can, if it wills, strangulate the world, is 
Egypt’s holy mission since no one else is 
qualified to play it (p. 88). 

KING HUSSEIN VERSUS NASSER 


The crisis that shook Jordan in the spring 
of this year has its roots in Nasser's dreams. 
Like Hitler, the Egyptian dictator operates 
according to plan. When Hitler marched 
into the Rhineland, some people thought 
that this was merely the act of a German 
patriot asserting the God-given rights of his 
people. If those trusting souls had seriously 
studied Mein Kampf they would have recog- 
nized that Hitler's move was but a prepara- 
tory step toward wider pickings. 

Nasser's seizure of Suez was also praised 
by many people as the expression of a legiti- 
mate national aspiration. A careful exam- 
ination of Nasser's writings shows that the 
grab was not the work of an Egyptian patriot 
but the initial thrust of a man who desires 
nothing less than to be the lord and master 
of the whole Islamic world and its resources, 
It was a moye to prepare the groundwork for 
the Jordan "Anschluss" with Syria and 
Egypt—the nucleus for the Arab "circle." 

That Nasser and his strategists were work- 
ing day and night toward this goal was 
hardly a secret. Yet, the king of Jordan, 
entranced by the thought of becoming a 
“big” king, seemed oblivious to the facts of 
life. 

Nasser had carefully prepared the attack. 
The governmental apparatus in Jordan was 
honeycombed with his agents and stooges. 
However, it seems that the rather crude 
methods of Nasser began to tell on the king. 
Toward the beginning of the crisis Hussein 
found his tongue. He warned his then 
Prime Minister Suleiman Nabulsi that the 
Communist danger had grown. There were 
individuals, he declared, “who feign loyalty 
to Arab nationalism, indulge in hullabaloo, 
prevarication, falsehood, and heroics, there- 
by seeking to conceal their evil designs 
against Arab nationalism and the fact that 
they cooperate with our enemies in mislead- 
ing the masses and exploiting the people.” 

Nabulsi contemptuously ignored Hussein 
for he knew that the king had become more 
and more isolated since the British had been 
ousted in March 1956. At that time Hussein 
was hailed as a great patriot. Actually, the 
riots and demonstrations resulting in the 
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removal of the British General Glubb as the 
Chief of the Arab Legion, had been engi- 
neered by Egyptian agents together with an 
assortment of pro-Communists and Nasser- 
ites who had infiltrated Jordan's Govern- 
ment.  Hussein's difficulties were com- 
pounded by the fact that by losing the Brit- 
ish subsidy of 30 million pounds annually, 
he had placed himself at the mercy of Nasser 
who had solemnly pledged that Egypt, Syria, 
and Saudi Arabia would make up a great 
part of the deficit. 

While the noose around Hussein's neck 
was drawn more tightly, Prime Minister 
Nabulsi, an ardent devotee to the Nasser 
cause, was already speaking of the end of 
Jordan. On one occasion he proclaimed 
flatly, "Jordan's destiny is to disappear.” 
Another time he said, “Jordan cannot live 
alone, Our intentions were from the begin- 
ning to work for Arab unity. The first step 
is a sort of federation and the first phase of 
federation is to have it between Syria and 
Jordan * * *, Practical negotiations are 
now making progress * * *. There is no 
longer any doubt that federation is coming.” 

Nabulsl' words were translated into the 
demonstrations and riots in April which 
threatened to overthrow King Hussein. The 
London Economist (April 27, 1957) reported 
how the rioters carried the flags of Jórdan, 
Syria, and Egypt. Nasser's picture was most 
prominent. The main slogan of the mobs 
was, "Federal Union With Syria and Egypt!" 
It was these initial demonstrations which 
broke Nasser's spell over Hussein. By the end 
of April the King, with great courage 
smashed the conspiracy and the Nasserites 
fled or were imprisoned. 


PROVOCATION THROUGH PROPAGANDA 


At the beginning of the crisis Nasser was 
confident of success. Although he regarded 
Hussein as “an emotional irresponsible play- 
boy" (New York Times, April 28, 1957), he 
was sure that his loyal followers in Jordan 
would keep the King in line, Egyptian prop- 
aganda reflected tbe carefulness with which 
Nasser played his cards during those dra- 
matic days. On April 18, 1957, the Cairo 
radio reported a commentary from the 
Syrian newspaper Barada: “The battle is 
now tense in Jordan between the forces of 
imperialism and reaction and the forces of 
patriotism, and the Jordanian people who 
are renowned for their gallantry and 
strength in defense.” The radio also re- 
ferred to another Syrian newspaper, An-Nasr 
which said that Hussein should seek the 
advice of his Arab “friends,” that is King 
Saud and Presidents Al-Quwwatli (Syria) 
and Nasser. The paper declared that they 
were the true “trustees” of Jordan and 
that they were dedicated to helping Hussein 
achieve complete freedom. “We do not be- 
lieve that King Hussein’s opinion is differ- 
ent from that of the three leaders or that 
his means are different from ours.” 

Nasser's propagandists were trying to give 
Hussein the benefit of the doubt. With & 
condescending air they portrayed him as the 
innocent victim of an “alien imperialistic 
conspiracy." The Cairo radio (April 22, 1957) 
pretended to weep over Hussein's plight and 
charged that the ousting of Nabulsi and a 
couple of pro-Nasser generals was really the 
work of the “imperialists.” Yet, even in this 
broadcast there was already a faint hint that 
perhaps Hussein himself was no longer will- 
ing to toe the mark: “Is it possible by these 
torturous means, devoid of honor, sincerity, 
straightforwardness, and respect for the will 
of the people, to succeed or divert a people 
from their aims and objectives?" Hussein's 
name was not mentioned but this ominous 
warning was made: “Those who planned the 
plot, who participated in it, and those who 
supported it, wili relent sooner than they 
Imagine * e" 

Thus, Nasser's propagandists shifted to a 


bolder line as it became apparent that Hus- - 
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sein was getting out of hand. On April 23, 
the Egyptian radio denounced what it called 
the conspiracy against Jordan. It named the 
heroes of Jordan's independence; 1. e., Gen- 
erals Nuwwar, Huyari, and former Prime Min- 
ister Nabulsi. Since it was the King who had 
eliminated this trio from positions of power, 
the Egyptian propaganda guns were inevi- 
tably shifting their sights on the King him- 
self, This was the meaning of the Egyptian 
radio broadcast 6n the following day which 
termed the strife in Jordan “the struggle of 
Arabdom." The broadcaster affirmed that 
the Arab nation was in the midst of the 
battle in Jordan and that Jordan will tri- 
umph in the same way the Arab nation has 
triumphed. 

As the plot against Hussein unfolded with 
all its ramifications, the King finally took 
to the radio on April 25, 1957. Though he 
castigated Israel, he also leveled a sharp at- 
tack against his Egyptian friends: “I had to 
believe that the slightest duties of cordiality 
and gratitude would have required our 
brethren in Egypt to cease at least inciting 
the people through the press and radio by 
attacking my person—I who had sworn my 
blood for the sake of dear Egypt at the time 
of its catastrophe—and to cease fabricating 
statements and falsifying utterances in an 
attempt to plot out the conspiracy against 
the throne—the plot which is being investi- 
gated by a reliable group headed by a higher 
ministerial committee, the plot which is con- 
firmed and upheld by the fleeing of certain 
conspiring officers for fear of being uncov- 
ered. 

“I was patient for a long time regarding 
the mistakes of these Egyptian tongues and 
pens which attacked and defamed us, which 
attempted to incite certain of our people 
against us, and destroy the true situation 
in our country, and which released lies, ru- 
mors, and propaganda. We were patient and 
will remain patient, suppressing rage and 
forgiving (them?) in fulfillment of our 
promise to Egypt and in maintaining our 
solidarity, fraternity, Arabdom, and unity. 
We had hoped that this misleading propa- 
ganda would not flare up, spread, and be- 


- come brutal in a way which has become 


difficult for our Arab dignity and prestige, 
and our national heritage to tolerate injus- 
tice and wrong." 

On April 27, the Egyptian radio toned 
down—apparently stung by Hussein's accu- 
sations. Once again Cairo pretended to shed 
tears about the dangers to Jordan's inde- 
pendence and security. “O Arabs,” an 
Egyptian radio commentator declared. “Who 
is Jordan? Jordan is your country and mine. 
Jordan is our country, my brother. Jordan 
is the country of all the Arabs. The inde- 
pendence of Jordan is my independence 
and yours, my brother. The independence of 
Jordan is our independence; it is the inde- 
pendence of all Arabs. The security of 
Jordan is your security and mine, my brother. 
The security of Jordan is the security of all 
the Arabs.” 

The new approach emphasized that Egypt 
had not been interfering in Jordan but was 
only naturally solicitous for her welfare. “We 
of the voice of the Arabs,” the Cairo radio 
said, “have no right to speak in the name of 
Jordan. Jordan has its own nationalism.” 

In this connection it will be recalled that 
on April 18, the Egyptian radio had named 
Nasser as one of the trustees of Jordan's 
fate, but Hussein’s surprising show of defi- 
ance obliged the Egyptian propagandists to 
disclaim any thought of intervention. How- 
ever, the change was of short duration for 
on May 4, the Cairo radio once again began 
to employ threats and innuendoes: “Those 
who concocted the Jordanian plot did not 
take into consideration the fact that the 
day will come when the plotters will be dis- 
graced, when everything will be exposed be- 
fore the eyes of world public opinion, and 
when the mask will be taken off the faces 
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of those who plotted and committed crimes 
without heeding the lessons of history. 
Truth can never be suppressed, and crime 
will never pay.” The following day (May 5, 
1957), the Cairo radio sought to discredit 
Hussein's policies: “The Jordanian budget, 
which the present Government will submit, 
cannot be described as a budget of an Arab 
State proceeding in the caravan of liberation. 
It is a novel budget, the main item of which 
is American aid given to this Arab country 
as a reward for those who hatched the im- 
perialist plot and for the bold measures they 
took against the free and struggling people.” 

On May 8, it became clear even to Egyp- 
tians that the King was winning out. The 
Cairo radio was incensed and railed against 
the imperialists and their stooges. As if it 
were warning Hussein directly, the radio 
quoted Nasser: We shall antagonize those 
who antagonize us and we shall be peaceful 
to those who are peaceful to us.” 

The Egyptian Home Service, broadcasting 
on May 10, deplored that Jordan “by virtue 
of the plots of imperialism and its lackeys 
has been transformed into a state about 
which the imperialists deem it their right to 
speak with malice * * *," It charged that 
Jordan's status had changed “after it per- 
mitted the supporters of reaction and im- 
perialism to raise their hands and stand in 
the way of the people's will" The broad- 
cast concluded with the warning that the 
people would yet emerge victorious for the 
sake of the whole liberated Arab world. 

EXPOSING NASSER 

However, by this time the Jordanian 
propaganda machine had largely outgrown 
its fears and inhibitions and struck back. 
It noted that at one time the Egyptians 
would praise Arab leaders when they did the 
bidding of Cairo and would denounce them 
when they strayed from Nasser's camp. 
The broadcast referred to the stand taken 
by the Egyptian press on the crisis in Jordan. 
It charged that the Egyptian papers relied 
on information of traitors to Jordan and ac- 
cused Egypt of having lied about the true 
conditions obtaining in the capital of Jor- 
dan. 'The broadcast noted that when Gen- 
eral Hyari first accepted the post chief of 
staff under Hussein, the Egyptian press 
smeared him as an “imperialist stooge.” On 
the other hand, when he fled to Damascus 
the same paper praised him. 

The Jordanian radio commentator, under- 
stating the case, noted that this kind of 
propaganda based on false reports and prov- 
ocation, “harms relations between Egypt 
and the other Arab States.” In conclusion 
the commentator said: “We request that the 
Eiyptian Government and the Ministry of 
Guidance in Egypt reimpose supervision of 
the Egyptian press and the Voice of the 
Arabs broadcast so as to avoid in the future 
any misunderstanding between sister Egypt 
and any other Arab State.” As was to be 
expected Cairo, by this tíme, arrogantly 
ignored Jordan's rather mild protest of in- 
terference. 

This forced Hussein's hand and on May 11, 
the Jordanian newspaper Al-Urban broke 
wide open the conspiracy hatched by Nasser 
and his cohorts. It was a plot, the newspaper 
declared, which not only involved the over- 
throw of King Hussein but also the thrones 
of the Kingdoms of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and 
Libya. The newspaper named names of key 
Egyptian agents and also revealed the iden- 
tity of certain representatives from the vari- 
ous Soviet embassies in the Middle East. The 
people of Jordan were told the pertinent 
facts concerning the nefarious role of 
Egyptian representatives in Jordan. King 
Hussein was their target and one of the 
leading organizers of the plot against the 
King was the Egyptian Military Attaché Fuad 
Hilal. Together with the Egyptian consul 
general in Jerusalem he was expelled from 
Jordan. The expulsion deepened the rift be- 
tween Jordan and Egypt and showed that 
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the King had become disenchanted with 
Nasser's pan-Arabic schemes, 

In recounting the zigs and gags of the 
Egyptian propaganda line during the crisis 
One thing becomes clear, that is, Nasser 
Strove with all his might to contro! the 
events in that country so that his dream 
Of absorbing Jordan would be fully realized. 
It was a cat and mouse game—first pretend- 
ing to be concerned about Hussein's difi- 
culties—pretending that Egypt had no de- 
Sire to interfere but on the contrary wished 
Hussein well. When Hussein sought to clean 
Out the nest of Nasserites the Cairo radio 

to squeal like a stuck pig, yet even 
then direct attacks against the King were 
avoided. However, the logic of events in 
Jordan could no longer contain the feeling 
Of outrage which grew in the breasts of 
Nasser nnd his coconspirators. They threat- 
ened Hussein and even now seek in every 
possible way to turn his people against him. 

The Jordan story has had a profound ef- 
fect on recent developments in the Middle 
East. Like a flash of lightning it cleared 
up the heavy atmosphere of confusion and 
illusion made impenetrable by the cunning 
Propaganda and bold activities of Nasser and 
his henchmen. 


KING SAUD AGAINST NASSER 


The crisis in Jordan would have never 
Teached such grave dimensions, had it not 
been for the fact that Nasser not only re- 
ceived help from the minions of Moscow but 
also from King Saud of Saudi Arabia. Saud, 
too, had sat at the feet of the bright young 
Man from Cairo. Nasser fascinated him and 
undoubtedly the King dreamed about the day 
When the whole Moslem world would lay 
Prostrate before his throne. It was there- 
Tore relatively easy for King Saud to pro- 
Vide millions of dollars for the terrorists 
&nd propagandists who flooded the Arab 
World under the direction of Nasser and his 
Nazi advisers. It was Saud's money received 
from the royalties paid by American oil com- 
Panies, that subsidized the activities of Nas- 
Ser’s men in Jordan. 

Events in Jordan shocked King Saud and 
the confidence which he reposed in Nasser 
began to wane. Indeed, it has been reported 
that after Nasser blocked the Suez Canal 
thereby cutting off much of Saudi Arabia's 
oll revenues, the King began to wonder 
Where Nasser's program would lead to. King 
Saud received his answer ín relative short 
Order. According to reliable reports, the 
King discovered that the Egyptian military 
attaché in his capital had organized and 
financed a terrorist band whose ultimate 
target was the King himself. Saud's secu- 
rity police arrested the plotters who were 
armed with guns, grenades, and explosives. 
The men admitted planning the King's as- 
Sassination and implicated Col. Ali Kha- 
shaba, Egypt's military attaché. According 
to Time magazine (May 13, 1957), the King 
Was outraged and expelled a number of 
Egyptians and ex-Palestinians. “He then 
backed Hussein to the limit.” 

Nasser was dumbstruck. The idea that 
he might lose Saud’s subsidies made him 
desperate. According to Joseph Alsop (New 
York Herald Tribune, May 6, 1957), top Nas- 
Ber representatives sought out King Saud in 
the very shadow of the sacred Kaaba in 
Mecca, One Egyptian member of the delega- 
tion swore that Nasser was innocent as a 
Newborn babe. Nasser did not deny that 
the plot existed but disavowed personal re- 
Sponsibility. By this time even Saud seems 
to have reached the point of understanding 
that he might suffer the fate of other lead- 
ers, including King Michael of Rumania 
and Jan Mazaryk of Czechoslovakia. Re- 
ports in the press now tell us that Saud has 
definite second thoughts with respect to 
Nasser's dream world. Saud who financed 
Nasser in Jordan hoping that he would be 
richly rewarded for the money; Saud who 
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had helped Nasser in spreading terror 
throughout the Middle East; Saud who paid 
for the riots against the King of Iraq, was 
sobering up at last. 

NASSER REACHES FOR IRAQ 


The Government of Jordan had accused 
Nasser of fomenting rebellion against other 
thrones in the Middle East. These facts 
have been published in the West last year, 
The noted British correspondent Sefton Del- 
mer reported to the London Daily Express 
(January 23, 1956) that the King of Iraq 
had proceeded to purge his army, having 
learned that Nasser had infiltrated "the of- 
ficer eorps with the aim of overthrowing 
Iraq's anti-Soviet Premier Nuri, forcing the 
abdication of the King and establishing the 
same kind of military dictatorship in Iraq 
as in Egypt." 

As in Jordan and Saudi Arabia the Egyp- 
tians worked through their military attaché, 
Col. Mahmoud Gamel Al Hinawi, Calro's 
military attaché at Baghdad, was responsible 
for the operation. Only the quick and res- 
olute action of the Iraqui Government un- 
covered the plot which resulted in the arrest 
of Colonel Hinawi'ss number one agent, the 
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cer Capt. Mohamed Ali Issa. Commenting 
on the plot, Delmer wrote: “Yes, it is a 
strange world when ultrarich princes of 
Saudi Arabia distribute dollars they have 
received from American oil companies to 
Communist agents in order that the Com- 
munists may spread chaos and anarchy in 
the neighbor country.” 
UNDERMINING LIBYA 

The King of Libya has also found his 
friend Nasser a bit difficult. Nasser's agents 
are omnipresent in Libya—as they are in 
other countries of that area. The London 
Economist (April 13, 1957) noted that many 
of the townspeople in Libya and especially 
the youth "feel the attraction of the Pan- 
Arab ideas and methods of which Colonel 
Nasser has made himself the exponent.” 

Nasser, of course, has fully exploited these 
pan-Arab sentiments and his agents have 
distributed tons of propaganda material 
throughout the country. The propaganda 
has been markedly effective to the extent that 
“humble Cyrenaican parents can be seen 
urging their children to lisp the name of 
Gamal Abdul Nasser as they gaze at portraits 
of the Egyptian leader in the windows.” 
Nevertheless, King Idris has also become un- 
easy. The Egyptian military attaché in that 
country, Ishmail Sadek, organized a so-called 
“Front for the Struggle of the Libyan Peo- 
ple.” Ignoring the fact that he was but a 
guest of Libya, he publicly accused the Gov- 
ernment of King Idris of being “the servant 
of imperialism.” He backed up his charge 
by smuggling in at least 28 cases of auto- 
matic arms which were hidden in the Egyp- 
tian Embassy for future distribution at the 
appropriate time. The activities of Sadek 
impelled King Idris to take a stand. The 
government sent him out of the country 
along with a number of teachers supplied 
by the Egyptian Government to instruct 
young Libyans. 

NASSER IS “PRO-NASSER”, 

Perhaps some people who like to indulge 
in historical analogies might want to de- 
pict Nasser as Egypt's Thomas Jefferson reso- 
lutely opposed to monarchy. However, such 
comparisons are preposterous and mislead- 
ing. It is a known fact, for example, that 
Moscow, too, has disposed of kings but who 
would want to compare Stalin with Thomas 
Jefferson? Prorepublicanism has no part in 
Nasser’s philosophy. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment which is a genuine republic, can testify 
to that. The Egyptian dictator, under the 
guise of fighting imperialism, has been bus- 
ily at work trying to undermine Lebanon and 
its republican institutions. 

The Lebanese Government has already ex- 
posed this conspiracy hatched by the Egyp- 
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tian Ambassador Abdel Hamid Ghalib. The 
Ambassador has had large funds at his dis- 
posal to interfere in the political life of Leb- 
anon. Joseph Alsop, reporting in the New 
York Herald Tribune (May 20 and May 22, 
1957), states that the Egyptian Embassy in 
Beirut is the chief political headquarters for 
the pro-Egyptian forces, These elements 
have tried to create turmoil and civil war 
during the recent elections, but the Lebanese 
leaders who apparently have been wise to 
Nasser's designs for a much longer time than 
the Arab kings, have successfully smashed 
the plot. 
THE EDUCATION ANGLE 


Nasser's drive to subvert the regimes of the 
Arab kings not only involves terror, assassi- 
nation, and civil war, it also includes a care- 
fully laid out program to win over Arab 
youth. The London Economist (April 27, 
1957) devoted an informative article on this 
subject under the title “Egypt's Empire 
Builders.” Realizing the growing urge on the 
part of the Arab youth to gain literacy and 
taking advantage of the fact that in most 
Arab countries there are few native-born 
teachers who are equipped to meet the edu- 
cational needs of the people, Nasser has 
developed a corps of teachers throughout the 
Arab world. While the standard and quality 
of Egyptian pedagogy may be inferior to that 
of Western standards, it is still high by the 
standards of the Middle East. “In each oil- 
bearing country, therefore, the protagonist 
of a greater Arab nation under Egyptian 
management has an instrument ready to 
band—the schoolmaster for the new school, 
not to mention the inspector for the schools 
systems as a whole," Even in the tiny sheik- 
dom of Kuwait the number of Egyptian 
teachers is more than double that of native 
teachers. 

While not all of the Egyptian teachers in 
the various Arab countries are pro-Nasser, 
the London Economist notes that every- 
where they are interspersed “with members 
of Egypt's cultural mission—men and women 
glib with patter from Cairo’s Ministry of 
National Guidance and capable (‘like the one 
rotten mano in a basket.“ as an Iraqui put 
it) of injecting into a whole school the tinc- 
ture of disloyalty to the local ruler or govern- 
ment.” From time to time some of these 
teachers are dismissed for becoming too en- 
thusiastic over Nasser and for paying little 
heed to their duties as teachers. As noted 
in the case of Libya, a number of the 600 
Egyptian teachers in that country were de- 

. The same holds true for Iraq where 
groups of teachers have been dismissed al- 
though there are still about 500 of of them 
in the country. 

The Economist observes that even when 
the more ardent Nasserites among the 
teachers are removed, there are still jobs in 
other Middle East countries. A point that 
at once strikes anyone who scrutinizes the 
efficient work they are doing, is their pro- 
prietary behavior. "We are doing this and 
that. We intend to run a university here." 
Whois we? Egypt's greater Arab nation, not 
the Kuwaitis. Wherever they go, these 
Egyptian teachers who are subsidized by 
Cairo, faithfully spread the gospel preached 
by the bright young man. Hitler saw the 
value of this kind of operation and suceeded 
in establishing powerful fifth columns in 
many countries abroad as an adjunct to his 
military plans, 

The amazing influence that Nasser’s teach- 
ers exert throughout the Arabic world, 
prompts the Economist to ask the 864. 000 
question"; "How far is a ruler such as King 
Saud, or the sheik of Kuwait, aware of the 
anomaly whereby he is paying Egyptians to 
teach the next generation of his subjects 
that thrones and hereditary rule are out of 
date, that the western race that has created 
the wealth that produces superb classrooms 
and seif-wiping blackboards, is fit only to 
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be booed, and that a role of importance for 
the Arabs hangs on creating a greater Arab 
nation run in subservience to Cairo?” To 
what extent the question can be answered, 
only the future will tell. If the rate of pres- 
ent developments continues, the kings may 
have to give their answer sooner than they 
expect. 

“TO THE BITTER END” 4 

Nasser's role in Jordan has helped to dispel 
many illusions. The kings are no longer as 
comfortable as they were when Nasser first 
came to them. His initial failure in Jordan 
was in no small part due to the support that 
Hussein received from the Kings of Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. This cold fact must have 
made a profound impression on the Egyp- 
tian dictator and may induce him to take 
more drastic measures. 

Will the Kings be prepared for the com- 
ing counter attack? Nasser’s next move may 
be camoufiaged by the smokescreen of a new 
drive on Israel, The “bright young man” 
has been adept in employing the bogey of 
Israel as a means of whipping recalcitrants 
back in line. Will the Kings dare to pene- 
trate the anti-Israel fog which has already 
led them to the brink of self-destruction? 

There is no doubt that the struggle be- 
twen Nasser and the Arab Kings will con- 
tinue to the bitter end. Nasser will never 
give up his dream to rule the Arab world 
and only the Kings stand in his way. If the 
Egyptian dictator is to succeed, he must 
eliminate them. 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
months ago in my report to my constitu- 
ents in the Second District of Illinois I 
said: 

“The civil-rights bill will reach the 
floor of the House within the next fort- 
night, and I believe is certain to pass 
without crippling amendments. Con- 
trary to the fears of some I look for the 
bill to clear the hurdles in the Senate 
without filibuster.” 

That was ata time when the defeatist 
attitude was pretty general and a fili- 
buster regarded as inevitable. Iam glad 
that I did not mislead my constituents 
in my prediction by accepting this attj- 
tude. Yesterday is not today, and al- 
ways we go forward, too slowly perhaps, 
but always forward. 

'The so-called compromise bill leaves 
very much to be desired. It is a frail 
little craft, with seams in the hull that 
leak, to attempt to navigate the sea of 
prejudice and discrimination in the 
search for the promise land of an Amer- 
ica of real equality in the exercise of the 
rights dear to all men. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it will make the 
voyage in safety and its landing will be 
on the shores of that America of real 
equality for all men and women. But 
ours is the continuing, tireless, unrelent- 
ing job of standing by as the sailors, to 
mend the seams in the hul with 
strengthening amendments beginning as 
soon as we convene for the second ses- 
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sion. To that, Mr. Speaker, we are dedi- 
cated. And now that the start has been 
made, feeble though it may be, we shall 
push the harder for the prompt enact- 
ment of civil-rights legislation with teeth 
protecting all the people of the United 
States in the exercise of their rights as 
Americans to live in the society of their 
fellow Americans on a plane of equality 
and without discrimination of any na- 
ture based on the circumstances of race, 
religion or station. 

We have come a long way. We still 
have far to go. But always we go for- 
ward, and just ahead is waiting us the 
sunshine of brotherhood, if our faith and 
our courage remain strong. 


The Immigration Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an edi- 
torial from the Jewish Times, of Massa- 
chusetts, and an editorial from the Pilot, 
the archdiocesan paper of Boston, re- 
garding Senate bil 2792, the immigra- 
tion bill, 

In addition, I ask that there be printed 
in the Appendix an explanation of Sen- 
ate bill 2792. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and the explanation were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Jewish Times] 
NEW IMMIGRATION BILL 


Some cracks of light were cast on the 
shadows of our immigration policy last 
night with the favorable action by the Sen- 
ate on Massachusetts Senator JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY'S immigration bill This bill, which 
is said also to have the support of Chairman 
Francis E. WALTER, of the House Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee, would aid in the reunion 
of families, lift mortgages on quotas, and 
grant authority to admit orphans adopted 
by United States citizens. 

Most important, the Senate finally has 
acted on that portion of the Kennedy bill 
which proposed the admission of Egyptian 
Jews and other beleaguered refugees through 
utilization of 14,000 of the unused visas pro- 
vided under the Watkins Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. Certainly the Egyptian Jewish 
refugees were as much victims of totalitar- 
ianism as those from Hungary and deserve 
such favorable treatment. 

The piecemeal action contained in this 
legislative measure again highlights the cry- 
ing need for a complete overhaul of our 
immigration system, which this newspaper 
has so continuously and consistently urged. 
Aside from the aspects of fair administra- 
tive procedure in the immigration mech- 
anism, the vile national origins quota, the 
dynamic growth of this Nation's popula- 
tion, and the disappearance of physical fron- 
tiers calls for new attention to the phi- 
losophy governing immigration policy. Bills 
such as the one under discussion deserve 
passage because they correct bad sítuations, 
but their very minimum nature whets the 
appetite for some overall action in the field 
of immigration, 
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[From the Pilot, Boston, Mass.] 
S. 2792 


This week, at long last, an immigration bill 
was allowed to pass in the Senate, and it 
will now go to the House for further action. 
Senator KENNEDY, through very unpromis- 
ing days, continued to press for some effective 
legislation and although this ngw bil (S. 
2792) is not all, that he wanted, it is prob- 
ably the very best that could be had at the 
present. The reallocation of basic quotas had 
to be abandoned, and the regularization of 
parolees was aiso dropped from the legisla- 
tion. This last item remains a blot on our 
generous gesture toward the fighting Hun- 
garians last year and and should be attended 
to without delay. 

We must, however, in these matters count 
our blessings, and in this case blessings won 
by diligence and insistence on the part of 
the Junior Senator. Between the civil-rights 
fracas and the foreign-aid confusion -it 
seemed for a while that there would be no 
immigration bill at all this session. The 
Senator's bill, among other provisions, will 
permit entrance of from sixty to seventy 
thousand people on “the family reunion” 
basis, by which near relatives are given 
preference through the allocation of special 
quotas in their regard. At the same time, 
every heart will warm to the provision which 
will allow an unlimited number of children 
under 14 to come to America if adopted by 
United States citizens. Besides this, the un- 
used quotas from the Refugee Relief Act, 
which may run as high as 18,000 
(though estimates vary), will be redistrib- 
uted. These three items alone should en- 
courage those who have labored so hard to 
bring charity and justice into our present 
legislation. 

The struggle is far from over yet, all the 
same. It is Just possible that some elements 
unfriendly to the philosophy of charity rep- 
resented in this bill will aim at giving it 
trouble in the House. There are many cham- 
pions in that body who can rise to its de- 
fense and we feel certain that the represent- 
atives from this area, now, as in the past, 
will be heard. The bill should be passed, and 
we are confident that it will be acted upon 
favorably at once. 

ANALYSIS OF KENNEDY IMMIGRATION BILL, 

S. 2792 - 


Section 1: Under existing law some chil- 
dren are unable to accompany their parents 
because it is not clear that the term “step- 
child" includes illegitimate children. The 
section clarifies existing law. 

Section 2: Amplifies the definition of 
"child" as contained in the basic statute so 
as to include illegitimate children and chil- 
dren adopted while under the age of 14. 

Section 3: Makes clear that spouses and 
children of aliens admitted to the United 
States under the skilled workmen provisions 
of the law shall be entitled to first prefer- 
ence, thereby allowing families to be re- 
united. 

Section 4: Allows an unlimited number of 
orphans adopted by United States citizens 
to enter the United States during next 2 
years. It is estimated that approximately 
5,000 orphans will be ready to come to the 
United States within the 2-year period, 

Section 5: Vests the Attorney General 
with discretionary authority to admit the 
spouse, child or parent of a citizen or an 
alien already in the United States, notwith- 
standing the fact that the relative may 
have committed some offense which is a bar 
to entry into the United States. 

Section 6: This section would permit the 
Attorney General to authorize a visa for, 
and to admit to the United States, under 
such controls as he deemed necessary, the 
spouses, parents, and children of United 
States citizens or of lawfully resident aliens, 
notwithstanding the fact that such relative 
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is afflicted with tuberculosis. This is an- 
other measure primarily designed to alle- 
viate hardship and to prevent the unneces- 
sary separation of families. 

Section 7: Forgives certain aliens misrep- 
resentations which they made in connection 
with their applications for immigration. 
Most of these persons made these misrepre- 
sentations in order to avoid forcible repa- 
triation by the Communists to countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

Section 8: This section would grant dis- 
cretionary authority to the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General to waive the 
requirement of fingerprinting on a recipro- 
cal basis, for aliens coming to the United 
States on a temporary basis. 

Section 9: This section grants the Attor- 
ney General discretionary authority to ad- 
just the status of certain skilled specialists 
who are in the United States temporarily 
but whose services have been deemed to be 
urgently needed in the United States. 
Spouses and children of those aliens would 
also be granted nonquota immigrant status. 
This section applies only to foreign skilled 
specialists who are in the United States on 
July 1, 1957. 

Section 10: This section cancels the mort- 
gages imposed on the quotas of certain 
countries pursuant to the Displaced Persons 
Act and other legislation. It is estimated 
that the lifting of these mortgages will re- 
sult. in approximately 8,000 quota numbers 
being made available each year, particularly 
in countries such as Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and others whose quotas were heavily 
mortgaged. 

Section 11: Section 323 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, relating to the 
naturalization of children adopted by citi- 
zens of the United States would be amended 
by this section so as to authorize the nat- 
uralization of chiidren adopted by United 
States citizens in those cases in which the 
parent is stationed abroad in the Armed 
Forces or in the employment of the United 
States Government, or of an American firm 
or international organization when it is in- 
tended that the child reside abroad with 
the parent until the parent's employment is 
terminated. 

Section 12: This section would permit 
persons who are in the first, second, or third 
preference categories and who have made 
application to the Attorney General before 
July 1, 1957, to enter the United States im- 
mediately. This section would permit the 
reunion of members of families who have 
been separated by the workings of the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act and other laws and would 
permit the admission of about 33,000 aliens 
including 20,000 Italians and 3,500 Greeks. 

Section 13: This section would permit a 
limited number of Government officials and 
their immediate families who have come to 
the United States in a diplomatic status to 
have their immigration stdtus adjusted at 
the discretion of the Attorney General when 
such an adjustment is in the best interest 
of the United States. This provision is de- 
signed to enable diplomatic and other offi- 
cials of Communist governments who have 
defected to remain in the United States as 
permanent residents. 

Section 14: A technical provision making 
certain definitions contained in the Immi- 
gration Act applicable to the Kennedy bill, 
S. 2792. 

Section 15: Provides that approximately 
18,000 nonquota visas which were authorized 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 but 
which remained unused when that act ex- 
pired in December of 1956 would be avail- 
able to bona fide refugee-escapees who have 
fied because of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion. ‘These 
nonquota visas would be available for ref- 
ugees throughout the world, including refu- 
gees from Egypt and north Africa, those lo- 
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cated in Spain, the NATO countries, Aus- 
tria, and the Far East. Under this provi- 
sion Egyptian refugees from Egypt and 
Hungarian refugees who are in Western Eu- 
rope could enter the United States. 

Section 18: Provides that a short period 
of overseas residence by à child admitted 
for permanent residence shall not consti- 
tute & break in United States residence for 
purposes of naturalization. 


Statement of Congressman Cecil R. King 
in Opposition to Certain Proposed Revi- 
sions of Internal Revenue Service 
Regulations Relating to Interstate Traf- 
fic in Firearms and Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, today a pub- 
lic hearing is being held by the Director 
of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
of the Internal Revenue Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the proposal to amend 
and reissue regulations relating to inter- 
state traffic in firearms and ammunition. 

A number of the proposed regulations 
have been considered by the Congress 
and intentionally excluded from the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act. Should any such 
regulations be deemed worthy of consid- 
eration, they -should be properly pre- 
sented to the Congress for possible in- 
clusion in legislation, rather, than being 
promulgated as administrative regula- 
tions of doubtful validity. k 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit my views 
in opposition to these proposed revisions: 

The Federal Register for May 3, 1957, 
and for July 10, 1957, published notice of 
proposed revisions in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service Regulations pertaining to 
the enforcement of the Federal Firearms 
Act. In neither publication did there 
appear any general statement of the basis 
and purpose for the new regulations be- 
ing proposed as is provided for in the 
Administrative Procedure Act, title 5, 
United States Code, section 1003 (b). In 
the absence of such statement of basis 
and purpose, certain of the new proposals 
would appear to be unnecessary, unduly 
restrictive and improper. Sections 
177.50, 177.51, 177.52, 177.54, and 177.55 
have received widespread public opposi- 
tion. In view of this opposition, I be- 
lieve that the Internal Revenue Service 
should carefully review its position. My 
own views on the sections in question are 
as follows: 

I. IDENTIFICATION OF FIREARMS SECTION 177.50 

Each manufacturer and importer of a fire- 
arm shall identify it by stamping (impress- 
ing), or otherwise conspicuously placing or 
causing to be stamped (impressed) or placed 
thereon, in a manner not susceptible of being 
readily obliterated or altered, the name and 
location of the manufacturer or importer, 
and the serial number, caliber, and model of 
the firearm. However, where imported fire- 
arms are identified by the foreign manufac- 
turer in a manner prescribed in the foregoing 
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sentence, additional stamping will not be re- 
quired if the information prescribed by this 
section appears. None of such information 
may be omitted except with the approval of 
the director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Di- 
vision, Internal Revenue Service, Washington 
25, D. C. 


From the time of the enactment of the 
T'ederal Firearms Act to the present, it 
has not been the practice of manufac- 
turers to impress serial numbers of 
every firearm manufactured. In fact, a 
majority of all firearms are and have 
been manufactured without serial num- 
bers and without some or all of the in- 
formation called for by this section. 
The law provides that it shall be unlaw- 
ful to transport or receive in interstate 
or foreign. commerce à firearm from 


- which the manufacturer's serial number 


has been removed, obliterated, or altered, 
and the possession of any such firearm 
shall be presumptive evidence that such 
firearm was transported or received in 
interstate commerce in violation of the 
law. Thus, it was clearly the intent of 
Congress that a penalty should attach 
to the possession of a firearm from which 
the manufacturer's serial number had 
been removed, obliterated, or altered. 
Congress did not attach this penalty to 
the possession of a firearm which had 
been manufactured without a serial 
number nor did Congress require, in the 
law, that serial numbers be impressed on 
all firearms manufactured. The failure 
of Congress to include such a require- 
ment in the Federal Firearms Act, espe- 
cially in view of the prevailing business 
practice, seems conclusive that Congress 
did not intend to require every firearm 
to have a serial number or to carry the 
additional information which would be 
required by section 177.50 of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

In my opinion, the provisions of the 
statute are plain and unambiguous and 
the Internal Revenue Service does not 
have the authority to extend or to amend 
on provisions of the statute by regu- 

tion. 


In Koshland v. Helvering (298 U. S. 
441, 80 L. Ed. 1268), the Supreme Court 
discussed an administrator's power to is- 
sue regulations in the following lan- 
guage: 

Where the act uses ambiguous terms, or 
1s of doubtful construction, a clarifying reg- 
ulation or one Indicating the method of its 
application to specific cases not not only is 
permissible but Is to be given great weight 
by the courts. And the same principle gov- 
erns where the statute merely expresses a 
general rule and invests the Secretary of 
the Treasury with authority to promulgate 
regulations appropriate to its enforcement. 
But where, as in this case, the provisions 
of the act are unambiguous, and its direc- 
tions specific, there is no power to amend it 
by regulations. 


‘The Federal Firearms Act is plain and 
unambiguous; it needs no clarification in 
this respect. The proposed regulation 
actually extends the coverage of the act 
and is therefore not a proper regulation. 

II. FIREARMS RECORDS (SEC. 177.51) 

This proposed section contains three 
objectionable requirements which will be 
discussed separately. It provides: 

Each licensed manufacturer or dealer shall 
maintain complete and adequate records re- 
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fiecting the receipt (whether by manufac- 
ture, importation, acquisition from other 
licensees, or otherwise), and the disposition, 
at wholesale or retail, of all firearms (includ- 
ing firearms in an unassembled condition, 
but not including miscellaneous parts there- 
of) physically or constructively received or 
disposed of in the course of his business. En- 
tries in such records shall be posted at the 
time of each transaction, or in each instance 
not later than the close of business on the 
day next succeeding the day on which the 
transaction occurs. The records prescribed 
by this subpart shall be in permanent form, 
separate and distinct from records pertain- 
ing to other merchandise handled by the 
licensee, and shall be retained permanently 
on the business premises until discontinu- 
ance of business by the licensee. 


The Federal Firearms Act provides: 

Licensed dealers shall maintain such per- 
manent records of importation, shipment, 
and other disposal of firearms and ammuni- 
tion as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe, 


The term “permanent records" as 
used in the act, was obviously used to 
mean records in permanent form as con- 
trasted with temporary records such as 
sales slips. The language “permanent 
records" cannot logically be construed 
to mean permanent records permanently 
retained as this section of the proposed 
regulations would require. 'That this was 
clearly the intent of Congress in the mat- 
ter is borne out by past administrative 
regulations which have required the re- 
tention of dealers' records in permanent 
form for at least 6 years. There can be 
no question that dealers' records should 
be retained so long as they may be needed 

.and useful in carrying out the provisions 
-of the act. However, the statute of limi- 
tations applicable to offenses defined in 
the Federal Firearms Act is 5 years. It 
is difficult to see how the dealers' records 
would be of value in carrying out the 
provisions of the Federal Firearms Act 
after the 5-year statute of limitations. 
This proposed regulation would make 
each dealer and each manufacturer a 
permanent public archives. Such a re- 
quirement is unrealistic and unreason- 
able. s 

Equally objectionable is the provision 
in section 177.51—and this applies 
equally to section 177.52—that manufac- 
turers are required to keep and retain 
such records. The statute requires only 
dealers to maintain records and the ap- 
plication of the statute to dealers was 
obviously deliberate. In the bill S. 3, 
74th Congress, which was amended and 
became the Federal Firearms Act, the 
following language was contained in 
section 3 (d): $ 

Licensed “manufacturers” and dealers 
shall maintain such permanent records of 
“manufacture,” importation, shipment, and 
other disposal of firearms and ammunition 
as the Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe, 


The quoted language was omitted 
in the bill as enacted. Thus Congress 
did not intend to require manufactur- 
ers to maintain records and the pro- 
posed regulation, being contrary to the 
will of Congress, should not be adopted. 

Also objectionable under section 17741 
is the requirement that records of re- 
ceipt of firearms and ammunition be 
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maintained. The statute requires the 
keeping of records of “importation, ship- 
ment, and other disposal of firearms and 
ammunition.” Regulations necessary to 
carry out this provision would be proper. 
Section 177.51, however, goes beyond 
this and requires the maintenance of 
records not required by Congress. 
Clearly, neither production nor receipt 
are included in the statute, the language 
of which is plain and unambiguous. 

III. AMMUNITION RECORDS (SEC. 177.52) 


Section 177.52 provides: 
* Each manufacturer and dealer shall main- 
tain, on the licensed premises, complete and 
adequate records reflecting the production 
or receipt and the disposition at wholesale 
or retail of all pistol or revolver ammunition. 
The ammunition shall be described as to 


"manufacturer, type, caliber, and quantity 


and the identity of the persons from whom 
received and to whom sold must be shown. 


Objections to the inclusion of “manu- 
facturer” in the above regulation and 
objections to the application of the regu- 
lation to the “production or receipt” of 
pistol or revolver ammunition have been 
covered under section 177.51 and are 
equally applicable to section 177.52. It 
is my opinion that this proposed regu- 
lation will place an intolerabie burden 
on manufacturers and dealers. That 
such records will be required to be kept 
forever compounds its unreasonableness. 
An infinitesimal fraction of all pistol and 
revolver ammunition produced and sold 
is used illegally. The doubtful value of 
the regulation is far exceeded by the 
tremendous burden which would be im- 
posed upon thousands of honorable and 
legitimate businessmen throughout the 
Nation. As an indication of the doubt- 
ful value dt this regulation, I would 
point out the fact that it is commonly 
accepted business practice for small- 
arms ammunition to be handled by 
thousands upon thousands of very small 
local hardware and general dry-goods 
merchandisers. Many of these neither 
ship nor receive firearms or ammuni- 
tion in interstate commerce but deal 
entirely with jobbers within their own 
State. It is conservatively estimated 
that as many as 50,000 such small rural 
dealers may not be licensed under the 
Federal Firearms Act and would not be 
subject to its controls. 

IV. OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES TO INDIVIDUALS 
(SECTION 177.54) 

Section 177.54 provides: 

Where disposition of firearms or ammuni- 
tion is made by over-the-counter sale or dis- 
tribution to individuals, the persons to 
whom the firearms or ammunition are sold, 
distributed or delivered will be required to 
&cknowledge receipt thereof in their own 


handwriting in the record prescribed by this 
subpart. . 


This provision runs counter to the 
purpose of the act as reflected in its leg- 
islative history. Stripped of its veil, it is 
nothing more nor less than a require- 
ment of registration of persons who pur- 
chase firearms or ammunition. Con- 
gress refused to incorporate such a provi- 
sion in the National Firearms Act and in 
the Federal Firearms Act. During the 
hearings on S. 3, April 16, 1935, the then 
Assistant Attorney General Keenan 
wanted a more drastic bill in which such 
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& provision as this would be a feature. 
Congress did not include such a provi- 
sion and the hearings make it clear that 
had such a feature been included the 
bill would not have passed. The Com- 
missioner will clearly have exceeded his 
authority if he adopts this proposed reg- 
ulation in light of the congressional] his- 
tory of this act. C 

A further objection is the fact that the 
proposed regulation transcends the act 
and the power of Congress in that inter- 
state transportation bas ended when the 
origina] package containing the firearm 
or ammunition has been opened to make 
a sale toa consumer. Thus, when an in- 
dividua] makes a purchase in a local 
sporting goods store the entire transac- 
tion, including the seller's and purchas- 
er's activities, is wholly local in nature 
and not subject to the commerce power 
of Congress, 

Numerous court decisions differenti- 
ating between interstate and intrastate 
commerce make it clear that the pro- 
posed regulation is an attempt to control 
a sphere of local activity which is im- 
mune from Federal control. If the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act is and can be extended 
into this field it should be done by Con- 
gress and not by an administrative rul- 
ing by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

V. AUTHORITY TO EXAMINE RECORDS (SEC. 
177.55) 

Section 177.55 provides: 

Any internal revenue officer designated by 
the Director shall have authority to examine 
the books, papers and records kept by a li- 
censee pursuant to the regulations in this 
part, and to examine his premises and stock, 
during regular business hours ia the day- 
time. When such premises are open at 
night, such authorized officers may enter 
them while so open in the performance of 
such authorized official duties. 


There is no objection to the portion of 
this section which provides for the in- 
spection of records kept pursuant to the 
act. However, that portion of the sec- 
tion which authorizes internal revenue 
agents to inspect premises and stock 
without a search warrant is illegal and 
unreasonable. 

To enforce a statute which requires the 
maintenance of records of importation, 
shipment, and disposal of firearms, it 
would seem reasonable to provide by reg- 
ulation for the inspection of such rec- 
ords. Only by extending the statute to 
require records of manufacture, produc- 
tion, and receipt could there be any pur- 
pose or any need for free inspection of a 
businessman's premises and stock. The 
history of the enfo.cement of this act in- 
dicates no necessity for such a regulation. 
Congress was not trying to correct abuses 
by dealers and/or manufacturers. Con- 
gress was interested solely in the crimi- 
nal element in our society. The provi- 
sions of section 177.55, if adopted, will 
depart from the congressional purpose in 
this regard and will subject legitimate 
businessmen to searches without a war- 
rant. If such is to be the law the re- 
sponsibility of skirting the fourth 
amendment should lie with Congress and 
not with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 
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Facts on the Republican Post Office 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma  [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
placed in the Recorp August 1, 1957, 
what he chose to call the Post Office Rec- 
ord Republicans will not be reporting. 

In reviewing what he portrays to be 
the Republican record on postal affairs I 
find the presentation of these six items, 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
facetiously calls accomplishments, are 
riddled with misinformation. 

Personally I would have no hesitancy 
in presenting the facts on these items to 
the people of my district. I believe the 
people are entitled to facts and not dis- 
tortions. 

Iam happy to present the facts with 
respect to the operation of the postal 
service under the Republican admin- 
istration and to answer item by item the 
presentation that was made in the 
RECORD. 

Item 1: 

Unmentioned accomplishment No. 1 is the 
fact that Mr, Summerfield not only failed to 
live within his legal budget, but made un- 
necessary terminations of mail service to the 
people in order to blackjack additional funds 
out of the Appropriations Committee. Never 
- before have we had the spectacle of rural 
mail carriers reporting ín for work and being 
ordered to sit around the post office and not 
do their job—and no amount of bright new 
peint will gloss over the fact that this ad- 
ministration is the first in history to stop 
delivering the mail to the people in any kind 
of emergency. 

EFFICIENT OPERATION SAVES TAXPAYERS MONEY 


Answer: The Postmaster General has 
never failed to live within his legal bud- 
get. During the first 3 years of the pres- 
ent administration the Department re- 
turned the following sums to the Treas- 
ury: 


Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 


In fiscal 1956, because of the unprece- 
dented growth in residential areas it 
was necessary for the Department to ob- 
tain a supplemental appropriation to 
provide additional city delivery service 
not anticipated in the original budget. 
This supplemental appropriation was 
obtained toward the close of the year and 
after the appropriation for the next 
year—1957—had been passed. It was 
thus apparent at the start of the 1957 
fiscal year that additional funds would 
be required for that year for the same 
reason. 

The Department endeavored to obtain 
a supplemental appropriation in July 
1956 by an amendment to a supplemental 
appropriation bill at that time before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The Department was advised that it 
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should defer its request until the next 
session of Congress, which it did. 

In January 1957 the House Appropria- 
tions Committee was advised that the 
Department would require additional 
funds for 1957. By then it wag ap- 
parent that a supplemental appropria- 
tion would be needed, not only because of 
the growth in the city delivery service 
but also because of a general increase in 
the volume of mail and increase in cost 
due to recently enacted salary legisla- 
tion. Request for such funds was 
formally transmitted to the Congress in 
March 1957. 

Since by the start of the fourth appor- 
tionment period, April 6, 1957, Congress 
had not passed the supplemental appro- 
priation requested, it was necessary for 
the Department to curtail postal services 
to a limited extent to avoid violation of 
the antideficiency statute. These serv- 
ices were immediately restored when 
sufficient funds to complete the year 
were obtained. 

One of the curtailments that would 
have the least adverse effect on the pub- 
lic was the elimination of Saturday de- 
livery of mail and the closing of post 
offices on Saturday. In the rural areas 
this saved the travel expense of the rural 
carriers but effected no saving of their 
salary because they were paid on a 6- 
day-week basis. In order to make the 
maximum use of their time on that Sat- 
urday, they were required to report to 
their local post office where they worked 
sorting mail and performing other duties 
to the extent possible. 

It was with the greatest reluctance 
that the Department made these tempo- 
rary curtailments of service but it had 
no other alternative under the law. 

Item 2: 

Republican accomplishment No. 2 is the 
fact they have shut down many post offices 
in smaller communities across the country, 
thereby depriving residents of these small 
towns of many postal services, 

BETTER SERVICE AT A SAVING 


Answer: Post offices have been dis- 
continued where as good or better serv- 
ice can be provided by rural carrier, star 
route carrier, city delivery service, rural 
station, contract station or classified 
station and at the same time result in 
a material savings for the taxpayer. 

When many of these offices were es- 
tablished they were the only means of 
delivery of mail to patrons. With better 
roads and the establishment of rural de- 
livery most of those patrons chose to 
have mail delivered by rural carrier, who 
also collects mail, sells stamps and money 
orders. The function of such offices 
as a means of service to patrons thereby 
diminished. When railroads were sup- 


- planted by star route as a means of sup- 


ply, such offices also lost their function as 
& source of distributíon of mail to other 
offices. 

In other areas larger cities have ex- 
panded and extended city delivery serv- 
ice contiguous to the area served by 
these small post offices. Such small of- 
fices themselves did not meet the re- 
quirement for city delivery service and 
the only means of according city delivery 
service to these patrons is through con- 
solidation of the post offices. 
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Item 3: 

They have recommended the termination 
of the postal savings system which has been 
of great service to millions of Americans, 
which would compel those citizens to place 
their savings in private banks, or in a sock 
at home where no bank is available. 

IN LINE WITH HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATION 

Answer: The Comptroller General of 
the United States, in his reports to the 
Congress on the audits of the Postal Sav- 
ings System since 1951, has consistently 
recommended that the Congress should 
give consideration to the question of 
whether, under present conditions, there 
is need for the Postal Savings System, 
stating that by and large the main pur- 
pose and justification of the system are 
no longer applicable. In May 1955 the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, the 
Hoover Commission, in its report to Con- 
gress on business enterprises in Govern- 
ment, recommended that after some rea- 
sonable period no further postal savings 
deposits be received and that depositors 
be given an opportunity, during a period 
not to exceed 5 years, to place their sav- 
ings in United States savings bonds or 
other amply secured, guaranteed bank, 
and savings and loan deposits. 

'The original purpose of the Postal Sav- 
ings Act of 1910 was to provide depositors 
a place for depositing savings at interest 
with the security of the Government for 
repayment thereof. Its main purpose 
has been superseded by the availability 
of United States savings bonds and the 
ample security of guaranteed bank and 
savings and loan deposits up to $10,000. 
It is evident that the public is finding 
adequate security for its savings in other 
than postal savings. This conclusion is 
based on the fact that the amount on 
deposit in the Postal Savings System has 
dropped from $3.4 billion in 1947 to $1.5 
billion in 1957, and continues to decline. 

It is believed that the discontinuance 
of the Postal Savings System will not 
work a hardship on those who now have 
deposits, or discourage thrift, because 98 
percent of the deposits are made at first- 
and second-class post offices where banks 
or savings institutions are located or 
are readily available by mail. For out- 
lying communities, banking facilities are 
usually available at the point where the 
other business of the community is 
transacted. 

Item 4: 

They have forced the removal or resigna- 
tion of thousands of postmasters whose only 
sin was being appointed by a Democratic 
administration. 

FRAUDULENT PRACTICES BRING FIRINGS, 
NATURALLY 


Answer: Actually, only 824 postmas- 
ters have been removed during the period 
January 20, 1953, to July 31, 1957. Of 
these, 441 were removed for embezzle- 
ment and fraudulent practices, 241 for 
inefficiency and generally unsatisfactory 
operations, 80 for failure to perform ap- 
propriate duties or devote the required 
amount of time to duty, and 52 for un- 
becoming conduct. Removals are ef- 
fected only after formal charges are pre- 
ferred in accordance with civil-service 
rules and all removal actions are.subject 
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to review by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Item 5: 

They have used up millions of buckets of 
red, white, and blue paint in a costly re- 
decoration program which is strangely in- 
consistent with their repeated talk about 
economy. 

WHY DO DEMOCRATS OPPOSE THIS SAFETY MOVE? 


Answer: The so-called “red, white, and 
blue” paint program involving mail 
boxes and trucks was undertaken by the 
Department after a most careful study 
of all pertinent factors. 

.In regard to motor vehicles we faced 
at the outset the fact that the fleet was 
badly in need of a planned rehabilitation 
and maintenance program. The olive 
green color of vehicles presented a drab, 
unattractive appearance. Truck waxing 
had been ordered stopped in the fall of 
1952. There was no planned truck re- 
painting program. Equipment was de- 
teriorating rapidly. The accident record 
of the truck fleet was deplorable. In 
the latter part of 1953 we began studies 
to determine the answers to these prob- 
lems, 

Our first problem was to reconsider the 
color of paint to be used in a formalized 
repainting program. Safety considera- 
tions and-comfort of employees dictated 
that the top and upper part of the ve- 
hicle be of a light color. It was proved 
that white cabs and bodies substantially 
reduced interior heat in hot weather and 
tests showed that such cabs were 8 to 
11 degrees cooler in hot weather than 
drab colors. Safety considerations sug- 
gested a high visibility material and the 
.familiar red reflecting sensitized tape 
now in wide use by owners of motor ve- 
hicles was selected because of its greatly 
improved nighttime visibility. A dark 
blue for the lower portion of the vehicle 
seemed a logical final step, just as the 
older vehicles were all in three colors of 
green and cream, with black on fenders. 

Application of the new color scheme 
was inaugurated at the beginning of 1955 
only as repainting of an individual ve- 
hicle is required. This program will 
cover a period of several years before 
completion, at a cost that compares 
favorably with the old cost. 
` Results achieved from the vehicle 
paint program may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) Shop time required for a complete 
vehicle turn-around for repainting has 
been appreciably reduced. 

(b) We have a vehicle which affords 
our employees greater comfort. Cabs 
are cooler in hot weather. Employee 
morale and pride in the equipment has 
improved. 

(c) We have a color scheme and qual- 
ity of enamel which stands up longer, 
maintains its luster, and does not show 
road dust so readily. 


(d) We have changed from a camou- 
flage color to a high visibility color 


scheme more easily seen both day and , 


night. 'This has been a major factor in 
our"accident prevention program. 'The 
accident rate—day and night—of the 
white, red, and blue vehicle is substan- 
tially lower than the rate of vehicles 
painted olive drab. Asa matter of fact, 
it is one-third of previous accident rates. 

In regard to the mail-box program 
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the Department for years has received 
complaints from the public about the 
street corner collection boxes. People 
have confused them with relay or storage 


boxes used exclusively by postal em- 


ployees and some have actually put their 
letters in city trash boxes where shape 
and color were similar to the collection 
boxes located on street corners. Others 
complained that the mailboxes could not 
be found. All of these complaints 
stemmed from the camouflage color of 
the old boxes. For repainting as needed, 
we required a color that was (a) easily 
identifiable, different from any other 
public receptacles; (b) representative of 
the United States mail and the national 
services of the Department; (c) consis- 
tent and compatible with other postal 
markings; (d) of lowest possible original 
cost; and (e) low in maintenance cost. 

The present colors were selected and 
became standard in August 1955, match- 
ing the truck fleet. 'The lack of cost 
figures in former years precludes a com- 
parison but we have made every effort to 
keep cost to the minimum required for 
proper maintenance. 

The new box colors show public ac- 
ceptance as it is now easier to find and 
identify the mailboxes. The new at- 
tractive easy-to-find color scheme has 
received widespread commendation from 
postal patrons. 

Item 6: 

They have talked and boasted for 3 years 
about their great new lease-purchase pro- 
gram to build new post offices, and wound 
up after 3 full years with a start on one small 
post office under this program. 
LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM FILLS BUILDING 

NEED 


Answer: The lease-purchase program 
originated with the Congress and not the 
Post Office Department.  Lease-pur- 
chase legislation was originally passed 
by the 82d Congress only to be vetoed by 
the President. 

Lease-purchase was not intended to be 
a substitute for a public works building 
program nor a huge construction project. 
It is designed as a highly selective tech- 
nique to use moneys which would have to 
be spent for rent anyway, as purchase 
moneys over the period of the lease. 

'The building construction needs of the 
Department are being satisfactorily and 
economicaly met under a commercial 
leasing program. Since January 1953 
over 1,700 newly constructed buildings 
have been acquired under such leasing 
agreements. Leasing with various terms 
of occupancy provides the needed flex- 
ibility for the Department to meet the 
problems of urban growth and popula- 
tion shifts. : 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


P 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, -under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following excerpts from 
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an article by Elmer T. Peterson in the 
Daily Oklahoman of May 15, 1957: 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Ladies and gentlemen, hold onto your 
hats. You ain't seen nothin' yet. * * * The 
NEA has vociferously declared that Federal 
aid for public schools will not mean Federal 
control. : 

LI ^ LJ * * 


Theodore Brameld, professor of educa- 
tional philosophy at New York University, 
has just published a book called “Toward a 
Reconstructed Philosophy of Education,” and 
his views will probably startle you. 

There is not room in this column to print 
quotations in volume, 50 page numbers will 
be given, to make sure that no reckless ac- 
cusations appear herein. 

Federal Education Authority, analogous 
to TVA but on a larger scale (p. 300). This 
would be supported by Federal taxation, 
“supplemented by local resources.” It would 
offer free universal education. It would 
“gear curriculums, teaching, guidance, and 
administration to the purposes of the econ- 
omy of abundance, political order, scientific 
society, and esthetic patterns.” It would 
“bring newspapers, radio chains, and other 
instruments of public enlightenment into 
direct cooperation with education and under 
similar controls.” 

International authority (IEA) for educa- 
tion, financlal aid (furnished of course, 
mainly by the United States as under 
UNESCO) to schools of all countries" (p. 
303). 

Religion to be considered a part of educa- 
tion, and therefore under the same author- 
ity (p.307). 

* * * * LJ 

Brameld says the United States should 
spend (p. 295) at least 35 billion dollars on 
education, nationally and internationally, 
during the next quarter-century * * +, 
"Moreover, not less than half of this should 
come from the Federal Treasury." 

* . € „ * 

On pages 321-322 Brameld clearly advo- 
cates permitting the employment of teachers 
who teach communism, on the theory that 
communism is only one more political theory. 
That contention, of course, is a familiar one 
on the Communist front. 

- . LJ LJ * 


Brameld, author of the book in question, 1s 
a member of NEA, Whether his views are 
specifically endorsed by the most influential 
leaders of NEA is not the point. The real 
point is that they have not repudiated them 
or the ones quoted last year. The general 
public 1s entitled to know just how they 
atand. 


Stalemate in the Disarmament Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a recent col- 
umn by Mr. Walter Lippmann. This 
article poses with exceptional clarity the 
changes which are taking place in the 
world situation and which demand our 
close attention. As a Nation we have 
been so absorbed in the overriding chal- 
lenge of the Soviet Union that we have 
neglected many of the new forces in 
world power and have been slow to de- 
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tect many points of erosion in western 
strength. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of August 17, 1957 
THE STALEMATE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is increasing evidence, it seems to 
me, that the stalemate in the cold war has 
become so deep that neither side has much 
hope or much fear that it. will soon be 
broken. The ritual of proposals, offers, de- 
mands, and declarations goes on. But there 
is little pretense that they are serious in the 
sense that they are steps in a genuine nego- 
tiation. What we are now saying to the 
Russians and what they are now saying to 
us about Germany, China, the Middle East, 
and disarmament is said without any expec- 
tation that it may lead to an agreement. 

We are talking to the West Germans and 
the Russians are talking to the East Ger- 
mans. Each of us is laying down terms 
which presuppose that the other side has 
made an unconditional surrender. On dis- 
armament we would like the Russians to give 
up their great advantage—their capacity to 
conceal their intentions and to spring a 
surprise. The Russians would like us to 
give up our great advantage, which is that 
we have bases within striking distance of the 
heart of the Soviet Union. 

These are some of the marks of the stale- 

mate. For the time being, the balance of 
power is such that there is no prospect of a 
general war, and there is no compulsion to 
settle the issues. The real concern of both 
coalitions—of the NATO powers and of the 
Warsaw powers—is inside their own spheres 
of interest and infiuence. Khrushchev is 
making a determined effort to hold the satel- 
lite empire in line. We are greatly con- 
cerned at the turmoil and the hostility in 
the Arab lands on our side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
Since change Is in the nature of things, 
we know that this stalemate will not persist 
forever. The overriding question is how the 
stalemate may come to an end. 

There are two main possibilities. One is 
by what is known as a technological break- 
through which would give one side or the 
other undoubted military superiority. The 
other is by that erosion and dissolution of 
alliances and allegiances which is going on 
within the two coalitions. There is erosion 
in Eastern Europe, which is obviously a great 
worry to the Kremlin, There is erosion in 
French North Africa, in the British Middle 
Fast, and in the American sphere of interest 
from Formosa and Okinawa to Japan. 

On the whole, the probabilities seem to be 
that if the stalemate dissolves, it will be 
because of the great political changes that 
are taking place within the two coalitions. 
It is not, of course, for a layman to say that 
there will not be a decisive technological 
break-through that will radically alter the 
military balance of power. But a layman 
can say that foreign policy cannot be 
founded on the possibility that something, 
which is not happening, could conceivably 
happen someday nevertheless. 

Moreover, the new invention would have 
to be a very big one—say, some easily pro- 
duced device, unknown and unavailable to 
the other side, which would be an almost 
perfect defense against bombers and missiles. 
For the stalemate will almost certainly not 
be broken as long as both sides have the 
power to inflict terrible and crippling blows 
on each other, 

The history of invention shows, it seems 
to me, that where there is such an intense 
competition as between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves, where the best brains from 
al over the world are mobilized on the prob- 
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lem, where such great resources are avail- 
able, the chances are very small that there 
will be a new imvention which, if it is de- 
cisive, is also unique. 

It is more probable, then, that when the 
stalemate dissolves it will be because of po- 
litical developments in Germany, in Eastern 
Europe, in North Africa and the Middle East, 
in China and in Japan. The one thing that 
can be said of all these problem areas, or 
these unsettled lands, is that the influence 
of the great powers is declining. 

It has been declining ever since the Second 
World War. The Soviet sphere of influence 
is big. But it is not so big as it threatened 
to be a few years ago—as witness the resist- 
ance of Eastern Europe and the approach of 
China to a position of equality. Our own 
sphere of influence is also big. But the days 
are past when it could be supposed in Wash- 
ington that there should be no neutrals, 
that every nation not under direct Commu- 
nist domination was in duty bound to sign 
up with us. 

As power declines, the problems of diplo- 
macy become more difficult, requiring more 
knowledge, more insight, more sympathy, 
and more delicacy. That is one reason why 

it is worse today than it used to be to send 
out to the embassies the well meaning but 
the ignorant. 


Michigan Publisher Shows How Federal 
Aid Hurts More Than It Helps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, some 
of our most sound philosophy has come 
from the editorial pages of our Nation's 
smalltown newspapers. These men are 
out at the grassroots away from pres- 


sures and away from the rush and the: 


din. They can sit down and quietly 
meditate on the problems of the day and 
they usually come up with some very 
sound observations. 

Such an instance has just come to my 
attention in a weekly newspaper in my 
congressional district. An editorial in 
the August 14 edition of the Arenac 
County Independent, published at Stan- 
dish, Mich., pretty well points up the 
case against Federal aid. Editor Perl- 
berg shows the inequities that existed in 
connection with a project involving a 
number of Michigan communities. 
When sprawling Federal bureaucracy 
attempts to run local affairs and dole out 
a handful of funds here, two handfuls 
there and a bagful somewhere else some- 
one is bound to get hurt. And it is the 
taxpayer in every instance, who gets 
hurt, because it costs more to run af- 
fairs from Washington than it does at 
the local level. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL Arp Hurts MORE THAN It HELPS 

Standish people can see the inequities of 
Federal aid projects as easily as anyone we 
can imagine. 

A story in The Independent this week 
shows how Standish lost around $1,000 a day 
for 45 days in the spring of 1956 by starting 
the new sewage disposal plant too early. 

Federal aid came into the picture on July 
1, 1956. Standish finally awarded an often 
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delayed contract about May 15. Had the city 
waited another 45 days around $45,000 could 
have been obtained in much-needed assist- 
ance. 

The bill was passed long after July 1 but 
the Government picked that date on which 
assistance would be given. - Some were lucky. 
Some weren’t. But everyone pays toward 
the few who got assistance. 

A report last week showed how ridiculous 
these aid programs are. Lapeer is chuckling 
this week over an $80,000 grant in Federal 
aid toward a new plant and interceptor 
sewer system. Lapeer has waited a little 
longer to let a contract, so became eligible. 

But the Lapeer plant costs only about $100 
per census person to build because the city 
is larger than Standish and has a bigger tax 
base per census person. 

Standish is paying around $200 per census 
person for its plant but can get no Federal 
aid. 

Imlay City, a small community near La- 
peer, will apparently get nothing simply be- 
cause some bureucrat decided they weren't 
entitled to it. Even people in Lapeer think 
the setup is crazy but aren’t about to turn 
down $80,000. They'll be gyped out of a 
similar grant some other time through 
equally ridiculous aid programs. 

The complaint is not that Standish or 
Pinconning, West Branch or East Tawas 
didn't get the money. The point is that 
Federal aid is never fair. Those who do their 
best on their own get left out. Those who 
hold off or are forced into situations later on, 
get handouts. 

Standish and the other communities who 
started before July 1, 1956, will be able to 
build and finance their own plants. So 
would Lapeer and all the others coming along 
later if the Federal Government had stayed 
out of the picture. 

School building is the same. The con- 
tinued hope for Federal handouts is keeping 
many communities who could well afford it 
wait awhile in hopes of some free money. If 
Federal aid was cast aside on local projects 
once and for all we'd no doubt see the class- 
room shortage dwindle sharply in a year or 
two. 

Standish people have a good picture of 
what can happen. We hope they, and others 
in the area, remember this instance the next 
time they start encouraging a Congressman 
to go along with some new scheme for Fed- 
eral aid on local projects. 


Statement of Principles of Americans for 
Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
Statement of Principles of Americans for 
Democratic Action, adopted at ADA's 
10th annual convention in Washington, 
D. C., in March 1957. At the first ADA 
convention a statement of principles was 
adopted and it served the organization 
for a decade. In adopting the statement 
of principles at the 1957 convention, the 
organization set forth goals to which 
liberal Americans aspire. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Americans for Democratic Action is an 
organization of liberals, banded together to 
work for freedom, justice, and peace. 

Liberalism, as we see it, is a demanding 
faith. It rests neither on a set of dogmas 
nor on a blueprint, but is rather a spirit 
which each generation of liberals must learn 
to apply to the needs of its own time. The 
spirit itself is unchanging—a deep belief in 
the dignity of man and an awareness of hu- 
man frailty, a faith in human reason and 
in the power of free inquiry, a high sense 
of individual responsibility for oneself and 
one’s neighbor, a conviction that the best 
society enables the greatest number of its 
members freely to develop their potential- 
ities. 

The goals of liberalism are affirmative. In 
our Nation, we seek the fulfillment of the 
free individual in a just and responsible 
society. Abroad, we look toward a world 
where all people may share the freedom, 
abundance, and opportunity which lie within 
the reach of mankind—a world marked by 
cooperation, by mutual respect, and by peace. 

The greatest threat to the spirit of liberal- 
ism in our time has been totalitarianism— 
the arbitrary use of political power which 
annuls the individual in the interests of a 
police state, Communism is presently the 
most dangerous form of totalitarianism, all 
the more so because it masks its purposes 
under slogans and programs which deceive 
millions desperately seeking improvement 
and change. ADA rejects totalitarianism in 
any form, whether Communist or faseist. 
Friends and apologists of totalitarianism 
have no place in our organization. 

Within a free society, we affirm the values 
we share in common with conservatives—in 
particular, the belief in constitutional proc- 
esses and in the rule of law. We welcome 
continued debate with conservatives as ex- 
emplifying the process by which a responsi- 
ble democracy achieves social change. But 
we reject conservatism in the field of policy, 
particularly where, in the interests of pre- 
serving the status quo, it prevents responsi- 
ble social action. We equally reject com- 
placency, whether in the form of seif-right- 
eous conservatism or of doctrinalre liberal- 
ism. In particular, we assert that our Na- 
tion and the world cannot achieve the goals 
for which all mankind cries out without 
thought, planning, and decisions. And we 
believe that only liberalism has the energy 
and the will to provide the leadership our 

times require. 

[ INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Our goal in foreign policy should be to 
seek world peace by relating the tremendous 
power of this nation responsibly to the pres- 
ervation and enlargement of the liberties of 
the peoples of the world. 

World peace requires active sympathy and 
support for democratic forces everywhere and 
an implacable resistance to totalitarianism 
in all its forms. 

World peace requires, no less, a sober read- 
iness to negotiate differences with those 
who oppose us, where negotiation does not 
jeopardize basic principles. General war has 
become an intolerable option in the nuclear 
age. The obligation rests all the more on 
the United States to offer concrete and re- 
alistic proposals which will unite the free 
peoples, help those not free to gain their 
freedom, and lay the foundation for lasting 
peace. 

Support of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter should be the cornerstone 
of our foreign policy. But that support does 
not in itself constitute a foreign policy. We 
must make full use of the U. N. to weld, as 
rapidly &s possible, & community of effort 
for collective actions broad enough to en- 
compass the ideals and hopes, and allay the 
fears, of the free peoples, 
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Aggression, tyranny, misery, and racial dis- 
crimination anywhere are enemies of peace 
everywhere; and it must be our steady pur- 
pose to work with other peoples in their 
effort to enlarge opportunity and achieve 
justice. The need for such action is great- 
est of all in thóse parts of the world now 
awakening from centuries of oppression and 
squalor, and seeking to make up for lost 
time in raising their social and economic 
standards and attaining national independ- 
ence. 

We cannot long survive as an island of 
plenty in an increasingly turbulent sea of 
misery. We want to play our full part in 
a sustained and substantial cooperative effort 
to raise living standards in the underde- 
veloped nations of the world, and thereby 
reduce the ominous gap between the living 
standards there and in the United States. 
We favor more thoroughgoing cooperation to 
expand International trade, to banish the 
specter of depression, and to prevent the 
menace of inflation. 

As a nation, and through the U. N., we must 
help prepare a thoroughgoing step-by-step 
system of disarmament, both in conven- 
tional and in nucelar weapons, coupled with 
provisions for inspection and safeguards 
against evasion. Until such a has 
been accepted, our responsibility to freemen 
everywhere requires that we maintain a de- 
fense force sufficient to deter aggression, 
whether limited or global. The weakening 
of our defenses or the abandonment of our 
willingness to fight for our principles would 
constitute a betrayal of freedom in a world 
where tyranny still threatens war. 

History has thrust world responsibility on 
our country. We must respond to this chal- 
lenge with the imagination required by a 
changing world. We must understand that, 
in the end, we are dealing with people—with 
their diverse characters, their individual 
aspirations and their legitimate hopes. To 
touch their minds and hearts, we must recog- 
nize that moral and social policies and atti- 
tudes are as essential as military strength. 

Because foreign policy in reality is the 
face a nation wears to the world, we empha- 
size above all that we can work fruitfully 
with the people of the world only as we 
remain faithful, at home as well as abroad, 
to our own highest ideals of freedom, of 
equal opportunity and of social justice. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The national program of ADA 1s directed 
toward a society in which each individual 
enjoys the highest degree of liberty, oppor- 
tunity, and security compatible with the 
r opportunty, and security of his fel- 
ows. 


By liberty we mean the full assurance and 
exercise of those traditional rights that are 
embodied in our Constitution: equality be- 
fore the law, and freedom to speak, write, 
worship, vote, and assemble in accordance 
with the individual conscience and without 
regard to race, creed, color, national origin, 
or economic status. These are rights which 
never go for long without challenge and 
which are not preserved without tireless and 
constant rededication. 

Believing that any denial of equal rights is 
indefensible, we support legislation and ad- 
ministrative action on all levels of Govern- 
ment to make secure the life, person, and 
property of every individual against violence 
and intimidation; and to eliminate segrega- 
tion and other forms of discrimination in 
employment, housing, education, transporta- 
tion, suffrage, and all other aspects of public 
and community life. We favor a more liberal 
and more generous immigration policy, which 
treats equally people of all nationalities. We 
oppose the usurpation by congressional com- 
mittees or executive agencies of the judicial 
function at the expense of individual rights 
and liberties. The power of investigation 
must not be abused in the name of security. 
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By opportunity we mean the right of all 
Americans to participate and share equitably 
in the benefits of an expanding economy in 
& free society. This imposes on the Govern- 
ment the obligation to manage its taxing and 
spending and its control over money and 
credit in such ways as to maintain vigorous 
and steady economic growth and maximum 
employment. 

Government has the further obligation to 
foster a fair and just economy, by apportion- 
ing taxes according to ability to pay, using 
its powers to correct inequities; to help 
farmers and farm laborers to obtain an ade- 
quate income; to assure workers the right 
to organize democratically and bargain col- 
lectively; to provide competitive business a 
fair opportunity for growth and profit, free 
from monopolistic barriers and constraints; 
and to regulate those large-scale industries 
which are natural monopolies, 

To make opportunity real for all Ameri- 
cans, our society must assure to every child 
a good education and a chance to grow up 
in health and decency. 

Wise and provident use of the resources 
of our lands and waters, for the benefit of 
all the people, is the responsibility of the 
people acting through their governments. 
The great investments in atomic energy and 
the great possibilities for.its constructive 
uses belong to all the people, and public 
control is necessary to insure that it is de- 
veloped for their benefit. The miraculous 
and far-reaching advances in all flelds of 
science must be put to the service of all the 
people—in production, in medicine, in edu- 
cation, in communication. 

By security we mean the social and eco- 
nomic guaranties to assure at least a mini- 
mum American standard of living for all 
members of our population, especially the 
most defenseless—the children, the aging, 
the sick, the indigent. To this end, we 
favor the steady improvement of our sys- 
tems of social insurance and other social 
and economic measures looking toward the 
elimination of poverty. Where local and 
private initiative and resources are not suf- 
ficient, the national government must initi- 
ate programs, including Federal contribu- 
tions where necessary, for education, health, 
and housing, to which the people of the 
world's richest Nation are entitled. The de- 
cay and disorganization of American cities 
calls for action at all levels of government 
to restore the creative values of urban living. 

ADA is a political organization dedicated 
to the furtherance of these basic principles. 
Although it is neither a political party nor 
a part of a political party, it endorses and 
works actively for candidates for public of- 
fice. Its organizational pürpose 1s to stimu- 
late thought and action in the service of 
the American libere! tradition. 

We place our faith in the wisdom and 
courage of a free people. 


Postal Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Brady, managing editor of the 
Boston Record American, made a state- 
ment before the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on the sub- 
ject of postal rates. 'The statement 
represents the viewpont of a publisher of 
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a large metropolitan daily newspaper, 
and merits the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his statement printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

My name is George Brady, I am assistant 
to the general manager of the Hearst news- 
papers. Iam appearing on behalf of Mr. H. G. 
Kern, genera] manager of the Hearst news- 
papers. Mr. Kern regrets his inability to be 
present but our newspapers in Boston and 
Detroit are shut down by strikes and he 1s 
devoting all his time to efforts to resume pub- 
lication. This statement was prepared by Mr. 
Kern and I am authorized by him to appear 
for him here today, and to speak for all of the 
Hearst papers. These papers are: The Albany 
Times-Union, the Baltimore News-Post and 
Sunday American, the Boston Record-Amer- 
ican and Sunday Advertiser, the Detroit 
Times, the Los Angeles Examiner, ihe Los 
Angeles Herald-Express, the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, the New York Journal-American, the 
New York Mirror, the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, the San Antonio Light, the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

First, we should like to thank you for the 
opportunity to be heard on the vital matter 
of postal rates. We realize that this sub- 
committee has undertaken a very big Job, and 
that through no fault of yours the job had to 
be begun very late in the congressional ses- 
sion. The House of Representatives took 
7% months on this question. Now, in a 
couple of weeks, you are asked to expedite 
this bill through to passage. Furthermore, 
the bill before you is by no means the same 
bill which was introduced early this year. 
The current bill is far more drastic than the 
original version. Adoption by the House of 
the Rhodes amendment relating to publica- 
tions has greatly complicated the problem 
you face. There were no hearings on the 
Rhodes amendment in the House and, in fact, 
it was adopted on the House floor under cir- 
cumstances which prevented full debate. 

There are not very many advocates of this 
legislation. Some of them take the extreme 
position that there is something sinister 
about those of us who oppose this legisla- 
tion and insist on our right to come here 
and tell you so. This is a bill which would 
force a lot of people to pay a lot more money 
for a service they obtain from the Govern- 
ment. For more than three-quarters of a 
century, this service has been provided at 
low cost as a matter of Government policy. 
Now it is proposed that this policy be re- 
versed—and, gentlemen, this bill would 
reverse the historic policy, for this is not 
just another rate-increase bill. We of the 
Hearst newspapers have always believed in 
the right of petition. Coming to our duly 
elected representatives and stating our views 
seems to us to be the American way. We are 
glad that your committee agrees with us 
and is giving those of us who are affected 
an opportunity to tell you our story. 

Reports to the effect that most newspapers 
support this legislation have been spread 
far and wide. It is partly to refute this 
misunderstanding that the Hearst news- 
papers feel it important for them to be rep- 
resented here today. It has been claimed 
that not many newspapers are against this 
bill, and yet the fact is that every national, 
regional, and State newspaper association 18 
opposed to this bill. Many of them have 
been, or will be, or at least want to be, rep- 
resented at these hearings. Others would 
have been had it not been for the problems 
of time and distance. 

Hearst newspapers pay over $400,000 a year 
in second-class postage. Of course, some 
papers use the mails for delivery purposes 
far more than others. One Hearst paper, the 
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Milwaukee Sentinel, has about 10 percent of 
its circulation in the mail. On the other 
hand, some of our evening papers have only 
a fraction of 1 percent of their circulation 
by mail. In the Hearst group, there are 7 
morning papers, 8 evening papers, and 12 
Sunday papers. Mail rates are primarily the 
concern of morning papers. This is true 
for two reasons. One is that early editions 
of morning papers are published the night 
before date of issue, thus making possible 
delivery by mail on the date of issue. The 
other is that train schedules, and mail de- 
livery schedules, normally make it impos- 
sible for even the first edition of an evening 
paper to be delivered to a mail subscriber on 
the date of issue. If you will remember that 
second-class rates are primarily a morning 
newspaper problem, you will be able to un- 
derstand why some afternoon papers are in- 
different on the rate question. 

The dwindling number of daily news- 
papers is a source of concern to the Con- 
gress as well as to those of us in the pub- 
lishing industry. I am sure you can all 
recall several instances of old and respected 
journals which disappeared for economic 
reasons. Generally speaking, newspaper 
publishing is not a very prosperous trade 
under today’s conditions. An effort to 
persuade you to the contrary was made 
before this subcommittee by the Deputy 
Postmaster General in his testimony on 
August 16. He said that “Newspapers have 
experienced unprecedented levels of busi- 
ness.” He also said that newspaper adver- 
tising revenues increased more than 6 per- 
cent in 1956 over the previous year and that 
trade press reports predict another record- 
breaking year in 1957. 

Unfortunately, the Deputy Postmaster 
General spoke of advertising revenue, not 
profits. I regret to say that Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, which include all but 
5 of the Hearst newspapers, not only has not 
increased its profits but has suffered a con- 
siderable loss in the first 6 months of 1957. 
You may be sure the current strikes will not 
improve the picture when figures for the 
complete year are available. Here are the 
figures: In the first 6 months of 1957, Hearst 
Consolidated Publications had a net income 
of $714,400, a decrease from $1,072,800 profit 
of the first 6 months of the previous year. 
Comparing net income with total sales 
volume, the percentage retained was about 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. Does this look 
like the record-breaking year of which Mr, 
Stans spoke? 

Incidentally, none of our papers enjoys a 
local monopoly, for we have competition in 
all of the 11 cities in which we operate. In- 
deed, in 5 of these cities Hearst papers sup- 
ply all the competition there is. The Post 
Office has a monopoly; we have none, 

The Hearst newspapers willingly concede 
that none of our papers would be forced out 
of business by a postal rate increase. We 
could be hurt, and hurt badly, but not de- 
stroyed. The reason is we simply would not 
pay excessively high rates. Unlike many 
groups of mall users, there are alternatives 
to mail delivery for newspapers. We might 
drop mail subscriptions entirely, we might 
use truck and carrier delivery to an even 
greater degree than at present, or we might 
discover some new means of distribution. It 
would be a disservice to the rural population 
if we were forced to stop supplying news- 
papers to farm people, but excessive mail 
rates and lack of suitable alternatives might 
force us to take that step. 

Because the Post Office revenue estimates 
assume there will be no decline in mail 
volume at steeply increased rates, you should 
be interested in second-class mail expendi- 
tures by our papers before and after the 
last rate increase. You will recall that sec- 
ond-class rates were raised 10 percent per 
year in 1952, 1953, and 1954. So mail rates 
charged our papers were 30 percent higher 
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in 1955 than in 1951. But Hearst papers 
paid the Post Office only 11 percent more in 
second-class postage in 1955 than in 1951. 
Six of our 15 papers actually paid less in 1955 
than in 1951, despite the higher rate. Why 
was this true? We reduced the number of 
mail copies because we found cheaper and 
better methods outside the mails. In other 
words, the last 30 percent hike was more 
than the traffic would bear, as far as we were 
concerned. You may be sure the 60 percent 
increase in second-class rates provided by the 
bill before you would have an even greater 
effect in driving our papers from the mails, 
which would not help the financial position 
of the Post Office. 

You may ask why we are here if the Hearst 
newspapers will abandon the mails where 
possible as an alternative to paying higher 
second-class rates. The answer is that even 
though a newspaper’s mail circulation be 
small, it is important for several reasons, 
One is that we think our papers perform a 
valuable service and we want as many peo- 
ple as possible to avail themselves of that 
service. Another is that certain people 
within the circulation area of most news- 
papers cannot be reached at low cost in any 
other way. Newspapers must also consider 
that today's farm may be tomorrow's suburb, 
Rural subscribers may soon become subur- 
ban readers, and important to our adver- 
tisers. Then there are the members of the 
Armed Forces, and the boys and girls away 
from home at college. We think it is part of 
our job to enable them to keep up with what 
is going on back home, and at low cost. 


The position of the Hearst newpapers 18 
that this is a bad bill and it should be de- 
feated, not compromised. If there were more 
time, there are a number of constructive 

this subcommittee might do, especial- 
ly in drafting a sensible declaration of con- 
gressional policy which would set forth the 
ground rules under which postal rates would 
be set. The Senate Post Office Committee 
made a good start in that direction when an 
advisory council issued what is commonly 
known as the Carlson report, and a second 
advisory group added further guidance with 
its report this year. Unfortunately, the ef- 
fort in this direction contained in title II of 
the bill before you is a hodgepodge which will 
do more harm than . There are some 
fine passages in title II but as a whole it falls 
far short of what is needed. Among other 
things, it would give statutory endorsement 
to the cost-ascertainment system, which is 
the real root of all the dissension over postal 
rate policy. The Hearst newspapers do not 
quarrel with the mathematics of cost ascer- 
tainment, but we do object to the misuse 
made by Post Office Department officials of 
figures obtained from cost ascertainment. It 
is cost ascertainment which leads to the 
smear charges that the press is subsidized by 
over $250 million a year, although it is now 
revealed that the post office has another 
bookkeeping system which shows only about 
a $100 million loss on second class. We sub- 
mit that the public interest would best be 
served if the Congress ordered the post office 
to revise the cost-ascertainment system so 
it can never be misused again. Of course, 
the post office will never willingly discard 
cost ascertainment. It would do so only 
when forced to by Congress. Why? Be- 
cause the post office can jack up fourth-class 
rates every year or so, by simply petitioning 
the Post Office Department and showing 
through cost ascertainment that this class 
is not paying its way as required by a law. 

The Hearst newspapers would like to see 
an end to the almost annual fights over mail 
rates, but see no prospect of that as long as 
the management of the post office takes the 
position it is running a business and not a 
service worth what it costs. It seems that re- 
peated failure to gain congressional approval 
of rate-jacking efforts is the only hope for a 
different brand of thinking by postal officials 
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who are so business minded that the notion 
that the postal system is a service to the pub- 
lic, which ought to be supported by general 
revenues, is abhorrent to them. This bill 
would revolutionize postal policy and turn & 
service worth its cost into an alleged busi- 
ness, required by law to pay its way. 

We are confident that you members of this 
fne subcommittee will see the injustices and 
inequities in this bill and accordingly 
reject it. 


His Wishes in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include a letter as follows: 

Onawa, Iowa, August 8, 1957. 
Representative JENSEN. 

Dran Sm: Psychiatrists tell us it's healthy 
to "blow off" steam. My health 1s fine, but 
I want to keep it that way—so will you par- 
don a little "blow" from me now. I have 
always appreciated your efforts for good and 
wise government—so I thought I'd write 
you, Senator HICKENLOOPER, and Senator 
Martin duplicate letters. I'm 69 years old 
and Plato says that 1s the age when one 
should be interested in Government and do 
something about it. So here's my contribu- 
tion. 

If I were a dyed-in-the-Red pro-Soviet 
Communist I'd work hard at the following 


1. Encourage the United States to use up 
all its national resources—coal, oll, minerals, 
soil fertility, wood, and so forth—by expand- 
ing production, even if the consumers 
couldn’t begin to need or use up the finished 
products, t 

2. Encourage management to expand 
plants so they are all forced into competitive 
high production. As a result their salesmen 
are run ragged selling anybody the latest 
models of anything on nothing but credit. 

3. Through union demands, force man- 
agement to pay legally guaranteed high 
wages and benefits with no regard to the 
need or profit of the product, even if these 
demands bankrupt the company or force it 
to move outside the United States where 
labor demands are less mandatory. 

4. Create an era of freedom for everyone, 
freedom for youth to be educated, lunched, 
recreated, and entertained at public expense 
with no aid expected from youth in return; 
freedom for work-age men to be supported 
by unemployment insurance; freedom to 
vote heavy expenditures even by nontaxpay- 
ers; freedom for all over 62 to be supported 
even though they've never done a productive 
act—financially productive, not biologically. 

5. Stimulate all freedom-loving citizens to 
feel expansive about their superiority, en- 
courage them to want to share this wealth, 
by granting huge sume of money to Saudi 
Arabia headed by the wealthiest man in the 
world; to India, who helps pay a spiritual 
leader his weight in gold to operate racing 
stables in Europe; loans to England, whose 
aristocracy bets on the horses run by these 
stables; loans to France, who supports a 
foreign legion; then grants to correct the 
wretchedness colonialism causes; draining 
away capital until our currency is bélow the 
value of Canada's. 

6. Before a voting taxpayer wakes up to 
the fact he’s lost his freedom of choice, his 
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time for refiection and enjoyment of na- 
ture—some men by draft, which frequently 
disillusions them coldly and permanently at 
a most idealistic age—then by deductions of 
pay which withholds their financial security 
until they're too old to care; before the tax- 
payer can guarantee a safe law-abiding 
neighborhood to raise a family, a mentally 
stimulating school to educate his young, 
calm and peaceful pleasure for the family to 
contemplate God in all His goodness. I 
would eliminate all immigration bars and 
open all the gates of this created-by-law. 
propped-up-by-debt garden of Eden" to all 
the ne'er-do-wells of the world, who just by 
being human feel they must be entitled to 
these hard-fought-for and hard-earned free- 
doms. The legal guarantees of these free- 
doms frequently exempt the receiver from 
any financial responsibility which pays for 
them. I would force the taxpayer into all 
the missionary work I could—whether he 
could afford it or not. I'd keep him blind to 
the fact that when freedom hands out hard 
cash the cheerful giver is popular, but can 
be scorned when his supply of gifts runs out. 

7. When the United States taxpayer began 
to believe that fighting the inevitable was 
useless, that the ne'er-do-wells seemed to be 
enjoying all the good things of life, I'd con- 
gratulate the Soviet dictatorship on winning 
the cold war. 

Bincerely for good government, 
Frances GINGLES. 
Onawa, Iowa. 


Real Reasons Behind the Recent Kremlin 
Purges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following penetrating an- 
alysis and evaluation of the recent 
Kremlin purges. The author, Mr. U. N. 
Rudin, is president of International Re- 
search on Communist Techniques, Inc., 
an organization of Russian patriots who 
endlessly fight the evil that has en- 
slaved their motherland. For years they 
have proved uncannily correct in their 
diagnosis and evaluations of Communist 
manueverings, in a publication called 
“Behind the Communist Line—B. C, I.” 

Unfortunately, most western states- 
men and writers have ignored the advice 
of these real experts, and instead have 
naively assumed that Communists in any 
situation act as normal partiots would— 
namely, in terms of national interests. 
Mr. Rudin preaches incessantly the sim- 
ple basic fact that Communists are not 
and cannot have interests as patriotic 
Russians or Chinese or Frenchmen or 
Americans. They are and, until they 
renounce communism, must be interna- 
tional conspirators, rejecting utterly the 
normal and predictable behavior of na- 
tional patriots. The analysis follows: 
WHAT ARE THE REAL REASONS AND CONSE- 

QUNCES OF THE SPLIT IN THE KREMLIN? 

(By V. N. Rudin) 

All signposts have pointed toward the cur- 
rent climatic and fatal split in the head- 
quarters of the world Communist con- 
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spiracy. But in our high-speed civilization 
such signposts are too frequently unheeded, 
and news of the recent purge of Commu- 
nist Party leaders exploded on July 4, with 
a shock to many international observers, 
who are still chewing on the bone of specu- 
lation. Factual reports and analyses of sur- 
face effects in the Communist Party have 
been adequately presented in the press of 
the free world, so there is no need to review 
these here. 

However, behind the Khrushchev victory 
in purging such prominent figures as Molo- 
tov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, and less irrevo- 
cably Shepilov, lie basic reasons. This event 
holds enormous consequences for the fu- 
ture of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU), the Soviet system, and the 
entire Communist world. 

NATURE OF THE COMMUNIST REGIME MADE THIS 
SPLIT INEVITABLE 

A split within the top leadership of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
is desperately holding onto !ts world Com- 
munist Party leadership, was an inevitable 
result of the status of the Communist regime 
at the death of Stalin. It was a headless 
pyramid. The structure of the regime was 
designed for a dictator—but there was no 
single successor to Stalin. Without this 
head, the pyramidal Soviet system has pro- 
ceeded logically and inevitably toward dis- 
integration. (Behind the Communist line 
special report, September 1955 et seq.) 

The struggle among the collective leaders, 
or among groups within the Presidium, be- 
gan immediately after Stalin’s death. The 
liquidation of Beria on July 10, 1953, the 
forced abdication of Malenkov on February 
8, 1955, the fall of Molotov which began in 
October 1955 and was followed by his resig- 
nation on June 2, 1956—all were mere step- 
ping stones leading toward the spectacular 
climax of July 1957. The internal struggle 
during the 20th Communist Party Congress 
(behind the Communist line, February to 
April 1956), which did not become apparent 
to the West until much later, actually be- 
gan the alinement of forces that have re- 
cently come into open conflict. 


BASIC DIFFERENCES IN TACTICS AND THEORY MORE. 
SIGNIFICANT THAN PERSONAL POWER 


The fight among Soviet leaders and fac- 
tions cannot be evaluated on a basis simi- 
lar to that among conflicting groups in a 
normal democratic state, nor even among 
Latin American power groups. Although it 
is a struggle for power, the personal aspect 
is the least significant. ~ 

It must be realized that all factions of 
the Soviet leadership are aware of the pres- 
ent vulnerability of the Soviet system itself— 
and of the fact that their own survival 
depends upon survival of the system. There- 
fore the primary concern of all the “collec- 
tive leaders" since the death of Stalin has 
been to save the Communist system—and 
thus themselves. 'Their prime motivation is 
the fear of internal revolution. The East 
German Revolt of June 1953 and the first 
open revolts in the Soviet concentration 
camps in Juné-Oct. 1953 sounded an alarm 
that has been dinning the ears of top Soviet 
leaders ever since. i 

The basic cause of conflict in the Kremlin, 
therefore, is the difference of opinion among 
the various factions as to the tactics neces- 
sary to saye the Communist system. 

Out of the many accusations heaped on 
the Molotov faction, we can crystallize the 
folowing as the essence of the current sit- 
uation: : 

“They (the Molotov group) set themselves 
the goal of returning the party to the false 
methods of leadership which were condemned 
by the 20th Communist Party Congress." 

In these few words the Central Commit- 
tee confirmed the acceptance of the tactics 
advocated by the Kruschey faction, In brief, 
these are; 
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The Communist regime of the U. S. S. R. 
can no longer govern the people according 
to the so-called Stalinist methods (actually 
the methods of the Communist system it- 
self), because this would lead to imminent 
or immediate revolution. Therefore, there 
must be a change in tactics, allowing for 
some concessions to the demands of the 
people. 

This more flexible policy, proposed by one 
Stalinist faction headed by Kruschey at the 
20th Communist Party Congress, was opposed 
by another Stalinist faction headed by 
Molotov. 

By a similar process of logic, motivated by 
the same desire to save the system and the 

same sincere devotion to the goal of interna- 
tional communism, the Molotoy faction be- 
lieved that any relaxation of iron-grip tactics 
would bring about the same internal revolu- 
tionary upheaval. This conviction was 
strengthened by subsequent events in 
Poland and Hungary, which Molotov con- 
sidered a direct result of Khrushchev's policy 
of relaxation and denunciation of Stalin. 
The Molotov group therefore urged a retrac- 
tion of the small liberties that the regime 
was forced grudgingly to give the people after 
the 20th Communist Party Congress. This 
has proved impossible, especially among the 
Soviet. intelligentsia. 

It is not my place to discuss which tactics, 
from the standpoint of Communist tyrants, 
are preferable. Neither policy can halt the 
historically and politically inevitable and 
imminent defeat of the Communist regime 
by the enslaved peoples. 

In the meantime, the tyrants argue. The 
second cause of the Kremlin conflict arises 
from the Marxist-Communist principle that 
expedient tacticg must be supported by a 
theoretical ideological background. 

The lineup of forces in this phase of the 
struggle was defined by the end of February 
1957. On February 27, Mao Tse-tung de- 
livered the key speech at the Chinese Com- 
munist Party Congress, delineating the 
ideological theory which gave de facto sup- 
port to EKhrushchev's tactics. At variance 
with basic Marxist theory, Mao stated that 
there can be and are contradictions between 
the governing Communist elite and the non- 
Communist masses. He confirmed Khru- 
shchey’s.premise that the Communist Party 
must satisfy demands of the people, or else 
the differences between the party and the 
people will intensify toward the final point 
of open popular revolt against the regime— 
citing the Hungarian revolution as an ex- 
ample. Mao also supported Khrushchev's line 
of “many roads toward socialism” by stating 
that the “road to socialism" (1. e., commu- 
nism) must take into account national char- 
acteristics. 

The close resemblance in content and 
terminology of Mao's speech to Khrushchev's 
utterances of the preceding year point up 
the obvious coordination between the two, 
which was no doubt established at the time 
of Khrushchev's and Bulganin's trip to Red 
China in 1955. Mao was the first to send a 
congratulatory telegram to the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union Central Committee 
on its July victory over the Molotov group. 

It is significant that Mao's speech was not 
published in Pravda until June 19, when 
Khrushchev's support was sufficiently strong 
to meet openly the challenge of the Molotov 
faction. 

This challenge, indicative of a strength- 
ening of forces, appeared in February almost 
simultaneously with the delivery of Mao's 
speech in Red China. Issue No. 3, 1957, of 
the influential party magazine, Kommunist, 
carried an unsigned editorial, which ably 
defended the classical Marxist-Communist 
theory of a centralized and uniform Com- 
munist empire. The anonymous author was 
Shepilov. 
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GROWTH OF INTERPARTY FACTIONS AND DILUTION 
OF CENTRAL POWER 


"The alinement of Khrushchev's bright 
young man, Shepilov, with the Molotov fac- 
tion has caused much speculation. I be- 
lieve that the explanation lies in a genuine 
change of conviction on Shepilov’s part in 
regard to policy. 

Appointed by Khrushchev to replace Molo- 
tov as Foreign Minister after the latter's 
forced resignation, Shepilov fell heir to a 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that had been 
ably built up by Molotov during the past 
20 years. He was surrounded by a staff of 
experts who had been selected and trained 
by Molotov to implement his policies. Molo- 
tov's own “iron logic,” plus the dally influ- 
ence of his unpurged staff, in my opinion, 
finally convinced Shepilov that Molotov's 
policies offered the best chance for survival 
of the Communist system. 

Kaganovich, long considered the power be- 
hind the throne, in the Communist hier- 
archy, became a powerful ally of Molotov 
also on the basis of conviction. 

The struggle for personal power, which 
holds third place as a cause of the Kremlin 
split, influenced Malenkov to aline himself 
with Molotov and  Kaganovich against 
Khrushchey and Bulganin, in an ill-fated 
effort to recuperate his position. He is now 
being shipped out by the same route as 
Trotsky. 

The personal power motive ‘also tempo- 
rarily alined the third major faction, 
Mikoyan and Suslov, on the side of Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin—but this is by no 
means a permanent alliance. Just after the 
purge announcement, Mikoyan was conspic- 
uously absent from several important func- 
tions. Recently he has been conspicuously 
present—an indication of the mounting 
pressure of the Mikoyan faction on Khru- 
shchev, which first became evident during 
the 20th Communist Party Congress (Behind 
the Communist Line, March and April 1956). 

A special role is being played by Marshal 
Zhukov. Being a good Communist but not 
an experienced aparatchik“ (apparatus 
man), and remembering very well his own 
earlier purge by so-called Stalinist methods, 
Zhukov has behaved as à regular party mem- 
ber of the Central Committee, staying with 
the new tactics of Khrushchev. Rewarded 
by becoming the first military man to be 
elevated to membership in the Presidium, 
Zhukov might be said to have been motivated 
by desire for personal power. 

The Presidium, however, has emerged from 
the current conflict with less power than 
before. Being too weak to win within this 
top closed circle, Khruschev had no alter- 
native but to break the established rules of 
Communist dictatorship by transferring the 
power of the highest policy decision into the 
hands of the Central Committee. It was 
not Communist Party Secretary Nikita 
Khruschev and Premier Nikolai Bulganin, 
nor the top men of the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government in the Presidium, but 
the 318 members and alternates of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union who conducted the official 


urge. 
? A will now be extremely diffüicult—and I 
believe impossible—to retract this control- 
ling power from the Central Committee and 
return it to the Presidium. 

This means that Khruschev and his fac- 
tion, although they are now in the saddle, 
have a much weaker grip on their own party 
than before the recent split. Indicative of 
the new trend is the fact that Khruschev's 
speeches in Prague, printed in the Western 


press, were censored by someone before pub- . 


lication in the Soviet press—in all proba- 
bility by the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee. 
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Although the entire membership of the 
Central Committee will work together to re- 
tain the Central Committee’s new power, 
different groups within this large body will 
also seek to strengthen themselves. Char- 
acteristics of these various factions are al- 
ready noticeable, and will be discussed in à 
later report. 

As each faction tends to enlarge its circle 
of support, the central power becomes di- 
luted. This has already happened in the 
Presidium, which was the only governing 
body after the death of Stalin. At that time 
the Presidium consisted of 10 regular mem- 
bers and 4 alternates, a tota] of 14. After the 
20th Communist Party Congress, it was en- 
larged to 11 regular members and 7 alter- 
nates, or a total of 18. Since the recent 
purge, the Presidium has been increased to 
15 regular members and 9 alternates, for a 
total of 24, and has actually relinquished its 
controlling power to the Central Committee 
composed of 318 members and alternates. 

The result of this process can only be the 
continued dilution of power and inevitable 
disintegration within the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union itself. In an effort to 
stabilize itself, the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government (which are one and the 
same), will be forced to make more and 
more concessions to the demands of the 
peoples of Russia. A major concession was 
announced the next day after the purge— 
to abolish as of January 1, 1958 the com- 
pulsory delivery to the state of assigned 
quotas of farm, dairy and meat products 
from the peasants' own small "backyard" 
plots of land. The fight for these individ- 
ual plots has been a bitter one between the 
farmers and the regime, and this concession 
marks a significant victory for the peasants. 

The present Communist rulers of Russia 
are in the position of being "damned if they 
do and damned if they don't" With their 
power and control continually weakening, 
they must compromise with the people in 
sn attempt to avert revolution—and yet the 
very concessions that they make produce new 
and greater demands on the part of the 
people, and hasten the disintegration of the 
Communist system. 

EFFECTS OF THE KREMLIN SPLIT 


With a few notable exceptions, immediate 
reaction in the free world fell for the Soviet 
propaganda line—that the victory of Khrush- 
chev means victory of the anti-Stalin 
faction, and that this should at once bring 
about a relaxation of tensions on the inter- 
national scene. 

Disillusionment has come with (we hope) 
convincing swiftness. 

For example, on July 5, Mr. Erich Ollen- 
hauer, leader of the German Socialist Party 
(SPD), told the Socialist Congress in Vienna 
triumphantly that now Khrushchev would 
probably agree to free elections and the uni- 
fication of Germany. But Mr. Krushchev 
quickly destroyed this rosy dream in a speech 
in Prague, by stating that no change in the 
matter of German unification could be 
expected. 

The subsequent statement of the Soviet 
Government, via Premier Bulganin's letter 
to British Prime Minister Macmillan, blasted 
the hopes of those coexistencers who naively 
look for a speedy agreement with the 
U. S. S. R. on disarmament. 

Other hopes are being raised in regard to 
Marshal Zhukov. To oversimplify the prev- 
alent analysis, Zhukov is presented as hav- 
ing the entire Soviet Army behind him as a 
Tull supporting cast for playing the possible 
role of a Bonaparte. 

In my opinion, these hopes are, at least 
for the present, premature, 

True enough that Zhukov is the first mili- 
tary man to sit on the Presidium. But it 
must be remembered that in elimbing higher 
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on the party ladder, Zhukov (or anyone else) 
is coming more and more into the grip of 
Communist control. It is also true that 
Marshal Zhukov's name still rates high with- 
in the army as a hero of World War II. But 
Zhukov himself has clearly declared his 


alliance with the Communist Party. This 


will by no means increase his popularity with 
the Russian people, nor among the armed 
forces which are, after all, composed of the 
people. 

The regime's fear of the growing power of 
the people is evidenced by the immediate 
launching of a widespread and intensive 
campaign to sell“ the new scapegoats to the 
people, Organized by the central commit- 
tee through Communist Party members in 
factories, universities, collective farms, etc., 
this campaign heaps the blame for all the 
evils of the Communist system onto the so- 
called antiparty group. 

But already having failed to digest such fat 
scapegoats as Stalin and Beria, the people 
can scarcely be expected to swallow the 
second echelon of Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov, and Shepilov. Quite logically and 
naturally, they look upon the current Com- 
munist bosses as the third echelon of the 
same brand of tyrants. 

A good example of the popular attitude 1s 
the question put by a kolkhoz farmer to the 
Communist chairman at a recent rally: “If 
what you say is true, why were not such 
people thrown out long ago?" 

The official discrediting of the top expo- 
nents of the Communist has, of 
course, officially discredited the system itself. 
The people can now openly denounce the 
fallen tyrants while mentally denouncing 
those who uneasily hold the reins of a dis- 
integrating empire. 


Conditions in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Poland as a Magnet," published 
in the Washington Post on August 26, 
which suggests that a reappraisal of our 
policies toward Poland is necessary. 

'Lhere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLAND AS A MAGNET 


Senator KENNEDY has helped to illuminate 
a gap in foreign policy in an important new 
speech on American relations with Poland. 
Critics may be tempted to view this addi- 
tional expression, following his controversial 
soeech on Algeria, as evidence of Mr. 
KrNNEDY's aspirations to higher office. The 
fact remains that it takes courage for a 
politician to talk constructively of practical 
means to strengthen the independence of 
Communist states emerging from Soviet 
domination. 

Basically Mr. KENNEDY beliéves that the 
American loan to Poland was too little and 
too late, in terms both of Poland’s real eco- 
nomic needs and of the lofty American 
promises of American help to satellites that 
manage to obtain more freedom. He has 
introduced legislation to broaden the Battle, 
Surplus Disposal and Mutual Security Acts 
so as to permit a needed flexibility in dealing 
with intermediate status governments strug- 
gling to maintain national sovereignty. 
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Beyond this he proposes more people-to- 
people contacts, including the furnishing of 
books; expansion of trade, including permis- 
sion for Polish ships to dock at United States 
ports and possible sponsorship of a housing 
project in Warsaw; technical assistance; 
and relief to Polish repatriates from Russia. 
He recognizes the importance of Poland's 
position in a German settlement, and he adds 
the useful suggestion made earlier by others 
that a permanent United Nations Peace Ob- 
servation Commission be created to fly im- 
mediately to any country such as Hungary 
menaced by foreign intervention. He might 
well have asked further that the Polish Goy- 
ernment, for its part, end its recalcitrance 
over the arrangements for private American 
aid. 

Despite its inadequacies, the loan agree- 
ment with Poland was a major triumph by 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Dillon in 
view of all the technical difficulties.” Mr. 
KrzNNEDY is unfair to the administration on 
the matter of fundamental understanding, 
though he is justified in criticizing the 
phoniness of the old liberation appeal. Like- 
wise, although he shows awareness of the 
risks in Poland, he may overestimate the 
ability of the Gomulka government to con- 
tinue on the tightrope in view of the contra- 
dictions that have arisen in a free Commu- 
nist state. 

Nevertheless, the enlightened attitude Mr. 
KENNEDY takes on American policy toward 
changing satellites—a problem which the 
country may face again elsewhere—is one 
that commends itself to his colleagues and to 
the administration. Certainly he is right in 
directing thinking to the “shades of gray be- 
tween * * * [the] blacks and whites"— 
the "nations such as Poland that may not 
yet be * * in a position to be truly 
friendly, but which are at least beginning 
to move out from Soviet domination and 
control.“ 


Proposed Federal Firearms Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the July 1957 issue 
of the American Rifleman, entitled “The 
Proposed Federal Firearms Regulations.” 

These regulations as proposed ap- 
peared in the Federal Register on May 
3, 1957. I refer specifically to the pro- 
posed regulations 177.50, 177.51, 177.52, 
177.54, and 177,55. These regulations 
are merely a thinly disguised attempt to 
deprive American citizens of their right 
to own and possess firearms, and the 
right of law-abiding dealers and manu- 
facturers to sell lawful firearms and am- 
munitions for possession by citizens as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. These pro regula- 
lations are vicious and go far beyond the 
intent of the original law. 

The person who proposed them and 
those who are pushing them are open 
to the most serious criticism, and their 
maladministration of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act and the National Firearms Act 
should certainly be looked into by the 
appropriate committee of this Congress. 
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I hope every Member of this Congress 
will read the article and will do what he 
can to help strike down these vicious 
regulations. 

The editorial follows: 

VITAL READING FOR Every GUN OWNER—THE 

PROPOSED FEDERAL FIREARMS REGULATIONS 


The Federal Register of May 3, 1957 (vol. 
22, No. 86), published a proposed set of 
Treasury regulations which materially and 
vitally amend the Federal Firearms Act—all 
done by administrative action in a Wash- 
ington Government bureau. No notice of 
the proposed regulations had been received 
by NRA until, as is required by law, the 
proposals were published in the Federal 
Register. 

It is the practice at NRA headquarters for 
the legislative service to review the Federal 
Register. The issue for May 3, 1957, reached 
us on May 10. The revisions proposed in 
the regulations had been carefully studied 
by May 12, and on May 15 an NRA Legisla- 
tive Bulletin went to all firearms manufac- 
turers and to leading firearms dealers. At 
the request of the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. (Winchester-Western) 37,000 copies of 
the NRA Legislative Bulletin were prepared 
at their expense and mailed by them with a 
covering letter to their largest dealer list. 
The Remington Arms Co. responded with a 
prompt newsletter of their own as did sev- 
eral other manufacturers and important 
firearms dealer groups. The NRA immedi- 
ately prepared a news release which went 
to 1,000 leading daily newspapers and re- 
ceived wide press coverage. 

By May 15, the June issue of the American 
Rifleman was already in type. However, it 
was possible to alter page 27 (What the 
Lawmakers Are Doing), and include a box 
announcing the principal proposed changes 
in the regulations. 


THE LAWS BEING CHANGED 


To fully appreciate the import of the 
proposed changes in the regulations it is 
necessary to have in mind the basic provi- 
sions of the Federal Firearms Act, which was 
enacted by the 75th Congress in 1938 to con- 
trol interstate and foreign commerce in all 
firearms and in pistol and revolver ammuni- 
tion. Much confusion exists in the minds 
of some shooters between the provisions of 
the Federal Firearms Act of 1938 and the 
National Firearms Act of 1934. The National 
Firearms Act is unrelated and is, in fact, a 
taxing act aimed at controlling weapons such 
as machineguns, sawed-off shotguns, and 
others of similar nature. The Federal Fire- 
arms Act was enacted undér the authority of 
the Federal Government to control inter- 
state commerce. It applies to all firearms 
of every type whatsoever (including rifles 
and shotguns) and to pistol or revolver am- 
munition. The act does not cover .22 caliber 
rimfire ammunition, shotgun shells, or am- 
munition suitable for use only in rifles. 

The basic provisions of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act are these: 

1. A person or firm engaged in the manu- 
facture or importation of firearms or am- 
munition for purposes of sale is required 
to be licensed by the Treasury Department. 

2. A person engaged in the business of 
selling firearms or ammunition or compon- 
ents thereof, or a person engaged in the busi- 
ness of repairing firearms, ís required to be 
similarly licensed. 

3. It is unlawful to ship or otherwise trans- 
port in interstate or foreign commerce any 
firearm or ammiinition to any person known 
to be under indictment or to have been con- 
victed of a críme of violence or to be a fugi- 
tive from justice. E 

4. It is unlawful to ship or otherwise trans- 
port in interstate or foreign commerce any 
Btolen firearm or ammunition. 

5. It is unlawful to ship or otherwise 
transport, or knowingly recelve in interstate 
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or foreign commerce, any firearm from 
which the manufacturer's serial number has 
been removed, obliterated, or altered. 

6. It is unlawful for any licensed manu- 
facturer or licensed dealer to ship or other- 
wise transport any firearm in interstate or 
foreign commerce to a person in any State 
the laws of which require that a license be 
obtained for the purchase of such firearm, 
unless such license is exhibited to such man- 
ufacturer or dealer by the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

7. Licensed dealers must maintain such 
permanent records of importation, shipment, 
and other disposal of firearms and ammuni- 
tion as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 

8. The Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the law. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 

When the Federal Firearms Act was first 
considered by Congress it was intended that 
the law be enforced by the Department of 
Commerce since the law derived its author- 
ity from the power of the Federal Congress 
to legislate with respect to interstate com- 
merce. However, at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Federal Firearms Act, the Na- 
tional Firearms Act had been in effect for 
several years. Its enforcement had been left 
under the Treasury Department and, since 
the Treasury Department had a law-enforce- 
ment branch, it was decided that they should 
also enforce the Federal Firearms Act. Both 
the Federal Firearms Act and the National 
Firearms Act are enforced by the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, Treasury Department. The writing 
of rules and regulations under the Federal 
Firearms Act has been delegated to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue subject to 
review by the Secretary of the ó 

It is fully established that Federal 
agencies have the authority, where so pre- 
scribed, to issue rules and regulations which 
are reasonable and necessary for the en- 
forcement of Federal laws with which they 
are charged. However, in addition to being 
reasonable and necessary, such regulations 
must lie within the framework of the law. 
The great danger inherent in this rule- 
making power is the tendency for Federal 
bureaus, in establishing rules and regula- 
tions, to go beyond the language and the 
intent of the law. In such a case they ac- 
tually usurp the legislative function of Con- 
gress and very effectively rewrite the law 
without in any way considering the Congress 
or the people whom the Congress represent. 

CHANGES GO BEYOND INTENT OF LAW 


In the case of the present proposed revision 
of the Internal Revenue Service regulations 
under the Federal Firearms Act, it is the be- 
lief of the National Rifle Association that 
some of the proposals aré both unreasonable 
and unnecessary on their own merit. Far 


more important is the certainty that some 


of the proposals, regardless of their merit, 
are not supported by either the language 
or the intent of the Federal Firearms Act and 
&re, therefore, not within the rule-making 
authority of the Internal Revenue Service. 
No greater danger could exist, so far as the 
gun-owning sportsmen of America are con- 
cerned, than the danger inherent in the un- 
restrained power of a Government bureau 
which can, without respect to the will of the 
people, write regulations which have all the 
force and effect of Federal law. 

Many provisions of the proposed regula- 
tions reflect this paralyzing tendency of 
administrative regulation to grow ever more 
restrictive. 

The principal proposals which the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has vigorously pro- 
tested are these: 

1. The proposal that each manufacturer 
or importer of à firearm shall identify it by 
stamping, in a manner not readily obliterated 
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or altered, the name and location of the 

manufacturer or importer and the serial 

number, caliber, and model of the firearm. 
At the time of the enactment of the Fed- 


eral Firearms Act, and at all times since, » 


there have been many sporting-type fire- 
arms, shotguns, rifles, and particularly less 
expensive .22 caliber rifles, which it bas not 
been the custom of the manufacturers to 
provide with serial numbers. Well over 1 
million rifles and shotguns of all types were 
manufactured in the United States in 1954. 
According to the best avallable estimate, 
approximately one-balf of all shotguns and 
two-thirds of all rifles currently manufac- 
tured in the United States are manufactured 
and sold without serial numbers. Since this 
has always been true, it would appear that 
Congress would have provided in the law 
that all rifles and shotguns be marked by 
the manufacturer with a serial number, with 
the name and location of the manufacturer 
or importer, and with the caliber and model 
of the firearm, if such was indeed the intent 
of Congress, Manufacturers of firearms will 
be put to a very considerable additional ex- 
pense to comply with the proposed regula- 
tions. Should this regulation be put into 
effect, a question will immediately arise as 
to the status of the thousands of rifles and 
shotguns now in dealers’ stocks and in pri- 
vate hands which either do not carry a serial 
number of which do not carry some or all 
of the information required by the proposed 
regulation. In addition to added costs to 
manufacturers, which must inevitably be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, a great 
hardship will be imposed on importers, par- 
ticularly importers of obsolete weapons, 
should this proposed regulation be applied 
to them. Obviously, the stamping or other- 
wise impressing of a number or a mark of 
any kind upon an obsolete weapon mate- 
rially reduces its market value and its value 
as & collector's item. 

2. The proposal that dealers’ records of 
importation, shipment, and disposal of fire- 
arms must be retained permanently on the 
premises until discontinuance of business by 
the licensee. 

While it is true that the Federal Firearms 
Act requires dealers to maintain permanent 
records of importation, shipment, and other 
disposal of firearms and ammunition, the 
language “permanent records” does not nec- 
esearily imply that such records must be 
retained in absolute perpetuity. For many 
years the regulations have required that 
records be retained by licensed dealers for a 
period of 6 years. The proposed revision to 
require the retention of records permanently 
on the premises would seem to impose an 
unnecessary and unduly severe hardship on 
licensed dealers by creating a record-storage 
problem of some magnitude, The very con- 
cept of dealers’ records kept in perpetuity 
seems unreasonable on its face, since it is 
apparent that such dealers’ records must lose 
all value to anyone once they have attained 
some reasonable age. 

3. The proposal that manufacturers and 
dealers maintain records reflecting the pro- 
duction or receipt and the disposition at 
wholesale or retail of all pístol and revolver 
ammunition; such ammunition to be de- 
scribed as to manufacturer, type caliber, 
quantity, and the identity of the person from 
whom received and to whom sold. 

This appears to be a completely useless 
requirement and an intolerable burden upon 
manufacturers and upon retail dealers in 
pistol ammunition. Well over 35 million 
rounds of center-fire pistol and revolved am- 
munition are purchased and used in the 
United States for lawful training and recrea- 
tional purposes each year. 
the number of rounds of center-fire pistol 
ammunition employed for any unlawful pur- 
pose must be utterly insignificant. Such 
recordkeeping, imposed upon retail dealers, 
can have no practical result other than to 
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discourage from commerce in pistol and re- 
volver ammunition the reputable dealer who 
will observe the regulation. It appears 
absurd that a criminal or potential criminal 
would be in the least inhibited by such a 
regulation or that the enforcement of the 
Federal Firearms Act would be in any way 
enhanced. This is particularly true in view 
of the fact that such a regulation could be 
80 easily circumvented by bootlegging, theft, 
or purchase through black-market channels, 

4. The proposal that a person purchasing 
& firearm or pistol or revolver ammunition 
in over-the-conuter sale or distribution must 
acknowledge receipt thereof in his own hand- 
writing in the prescribed dealer’s records, 

The Federal Firearms Act regulates inter- 
state commerce in firearms and ammunition. 
It provides for the Federal licensing of manu- 
facturers and dealers and it sets forth limi- 
tations on the transporting, shipping, or re- 
ceiving of firearms or pistol ammunition in 
interstate or foreign commerce. The basic 
law does not presume to set forth restrictions 
or requirements applicable to individuals 
who purchase firearms or handgun ammuni- 
tion in a retail, over-the-counter transaction. 
Such a requirement, binding upon an indi- 
vidual doing business entirely within a State, 
would plainly be within the prerogative of a 
State legislature and not within the province 
of a Federal statute. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has no authority under the Federal 
Firearms Act to impose by regulation, re- 
quirements binding upon individuals doing 
business within the various States, require- 
ments which the United States Congress did 
not write into the Federal Firearms Act and 
which the Congress probably could not prop- 
erly have written into the act. 

5. The proposal that any Internal Revenue 
offücer shall have authority to examine the 
books, papers, and records kept by a manu- 
facturer or dealer, and to examine his prem- 
ises and stock during regular business hours 
in the daytime or whenever such premises 
may be open at night. 

This proposed regulation would appear to 
depend for authority on that provision of 
the Federal Firearms Act which requires 
licensed dealers to maintain permanent rec- 
ords of importation, shipment, and other 
disposal of firearms and ammunition. To 
enforce the maintenance of records of im- 
portation, shipment, and other disposal of 
firearms and ammunition, it would appear 
reasonable that, as in the past, dealers' rec- 
ords should be available for inspection dur- 
ing normal business hours by Federa] en- 
forcement agents in the performance of their 
official duties. It would appear, however, to 
be unreasonable and highly improper that 
both dealers and manufacturers should be 
denied, by administrative regulation, their 
constitutional safeguard against unreason- 
able search of their stocks and places of 
business. Nor does the authority of agents 
of the Internal Revenue Service to search the 
premises and the stock of the manufacturer 
or dealer appear to be a reasonable or neces- 
sary regulation to carry out the provision of 
a law which requires only that dealers main- 
tain records of importation, shipment, and 
disposal of firearms and pistol ammunition, 

Concurrently with the publishing of the 
proposed revisions of the regulations in the 
Federal Register, it was stated that consider- 
ation would be given to any data, views, or 
arguments pertaining to the proposals which 
were submitted in writing in duplicate to the 
Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, 
Internal Revenue Service, Washington, D. C., 
prior to June 3, 1957. The National Rifle 
Association protest was filed as prescribed. 
In our protest we said in part: 

“The National Rifle Association of America 
1s of the opinion that the regulations enu- 
merated above are unreasonable, unneces- 
sary, and improper under the provisions of 
the Federal Firearms Act. They represent an 
extension of the authority of the Internal 
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Revenue Service not granted by the Federal 
Firearms Act and not intended by the Con- 
gress in the enactment of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. The adoption of these regulations 
will result in an unwarranted hardship and 
burden upon manufacturers and importers 
of rifles, shotguns, and pistols and of pistol 
ammunition; they will impose an intolerable 
burden of recordkeeping upon licensed fire- 
arms dealers, and they will tend to discourage 
legitimate commerce in firearms and in pistol 
and revolver ammunition by manufacturer, 
* dealer, and consumer alike.” 
As a result of the publicity given the pro- 
revisions by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and others, many protests have been 
filed with the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division, Internal Revenue Service. Also, 
very gratifyingly, many protests have been 
registered with Members of the Congress in 
Washington. At press time no announce- 
ment had been made by the Internal 
Revenue Service with respect to the pro- 
posed regulations. It is known that all pro- 
tests must be evaluated and this presum- 
ably could be a time-consuming operation. 
The National Rifle Association has been in- 
formed by the Internal Revenue Service 
that the regulations will not be made effec- 
tive without prior consultation with the 
National Rifle Association, and presumably 
with other interested individuals and or- 
ganizations. , 

Because the June issue of the American 
Rifleman did not reach many NRA members 
until after the June 3 deadline for protests 
to the Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division, Internal Revenue Service, it is 
probable that many members who would 
have liked to be heard on the subject of the 
proposed regulations were denied that op- 
portunity. It is now, of course, too late for 
protests to the Director, Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division, to be effective. Also, it is too 
early to tell whether the protests already 
filed will be persuasive or successful, One 
avenue of approach is always open to any 
interested American citizen and that is 
through his own United States Congressman 
or Senator. Here, with our elected repre- 
sentatives, is the ultimate safeguard of our 
liberties. No one other than the Federal 
Congress should be more concerned with 
preserving the legislative prerogatives of 
Congress and with keeping within reason- 
able bounds the power of Government 
bureaus to rule by regulation. 


Who Is To Blame for Discrimination at 
Dhahran? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


. Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Edward B. 
Glick, which appeared in the August 19, 
1957, issue of Congress Weekly. Dr. 
Glick is author of Latin America and the 
Palestine Problem: 
DISCRIMINATION AT DHAHRAN 
(By Edward B. Glick) 

One of this country's leading experts on 
the Middle East, Prof. George Lenczowski, 
concluded a recent book by asking “whether 
the American ideals of democracy and self- 
determination have not too often been sub- 
ordinated to expediency, thus robbing Amer- 
ican policy of the moral advantage that it 
once possessed and that it might well try to 
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regain In the present revolutionary era in the 
nonwestern world." Perhaps there is no 
better example of the subordination of the 
ideals of democracy to the demands of ex- 
pediency than the discriminatory situation 
at the American-leased airfields at Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, where American Christians are 
restricted in the practice of their religion 
and American Jews are excluded both from 
the base and the country. 

The United States obtained permission to 
bulld, maintain, and use the Dhahran alir- 
field, located on the western shore of the 
Persian Gulf not far from the headquarters 
of the Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco), 
in 1945. Continually extended for brief pe- 
riods of time, the lease was renewed in 1951 
for 5 years and again in April of this year 
for an additional 5 years. Despite the fact 
that we have in the last decade spent some 
$50 million in construction alone, all new 
"installations and construction” as well as all 
“fixed properties" at Dhahran belong to 
Saudi Arabia. 

The 1951 agreement, the basic document 
governing our rights and obligations at 
Dhahran, stipulates that American military 
and civilian aircraft may land, take off, re- 
fuel, and make use of the technical services 
of the airport. In return, the United States, 
besides building and maintaining the facili- 
ties, provides the weather Information, radio 
communications, air rescue, and aircraft 
operations services not only for her own 
military planes, but also for all civilian air- 
craft which the Saudi Arabian Government 
authorizes to use the Dhahran airfield. Un- 
der the terms of the 1957 renewal, our Gov- 
ernment has further agreed to supply Saudi 
Arabia with $50 million worth of military 
equipment, to construct new facilities at the 
base, to institute a training program for the 
Saudi Arabian Air Force, to augment its pres- 
ent advisory program for the Saudi Arabian 
Army, to train naval personnel for the desert 
kingdom, and to help in the expansion of the 
port of Damman. 

Certainly no one, least of all a civilian un- 
connected with the Defense Establishment or 
the Government, can presume to challenge 
all of the purely military considerations re- 
sponsible for America's acquisition of the 
Dhahran airfield. However, what can be 
questioned and what the State and Defense 
Departments have still not satisfactorily 
justified, is the atmosphere of bias associ- 
ated with the base from our very first con- 
nection with it. Among the clauses of the 
1951 agreement are provisions requiring the 
United States mission to submit a detailed 
list of the names and identity of its mem- 
bers and employees so that there will not be 
included individuals objectionable to the 
Saudi Arabian Government. If the mission is 
requested by the Saudi Arabs to send out or 
replace any of its personnel, it must do so 
promptly. Furthermore, all civilian con- 
tracting firms and their workers must like- 
wise not be unacceptable to the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government. Last, the American 
mission, its personnel, and its employees 
must in their social activities (which ap- 
parently includes their religious affiliations 
and observances) take into account the lo- 
cal customs and laws in effect in Saudi 
Arabia. 

The practical effect of these provisions 18 
that American Jewish military personnel, 
regardless of their qualifications or the need 
for their services, are never posted to Saudi 
Arabia—nor are American Jews permitted to 
be employed by Aramco or any other private 
American firm—and Christian Americans 
may not publicly practice or display the 
symbols and insignia of their religion. 
United States chaplains at Dhahran do not 
wear the cross on their lapels and must con- 
duct religious services in buildings which do 
not have the outward appearance of a 
church. Furthermore, to avoid incidents, 
Catholic priests find it necessary to perform 
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their religious functions without wearing 
their customary clerical garb. 

The State Department has sought to ex- 
plain the discriminatory exclusion of Amer- 
ican Jewish servicemen by invoking the 
canons of international usage. For exam- 
ple, a May 22, 1956, official statement by the 
Department's Public Services Division notes 
inter alia: “International law and practice 
recognize the fundamental right of a sov- 
what conditions aliens may enter its terri- 
tory.” And in an obvious attempt to shift 
the onus entirely to Saudia Arabia, the 
statement also says: "The United States has 
made no agreement concerning the assign- 
ment of military personnel of the Jewish 
faith to Saudi Arabia, although the assign- 
ment of such persons is presently prohib- 
ited by Saudi Arabian visa regulations.” 

Inasmuch as the 1951 agreement was con- 
cluded during the Truman administration, 
Mr. Truman's interpretation of its restric- 
tive provisions should be considered the most 
authoritative and presumably ought to be 
binding upon the State Department. The 
former President has explained that the 
agreement was “not intended to bar Amer- 
ican Jews or any other Americans” and that 
Saudi Arabia has the right to exclude per- 
sons from Dhahran only “on an individual 
and not on a race or creed basis.” In other 
words, while our Government may uphold 
King Saud's right to bar objectionable in- 
dividual Americans, it is contrary to our 
whole tradition and to the agreement to 
support him in the exclusion of a whole 
group of American citizens because of their 
religion. 

Yet the apparent complacency of the 
United States in the face of Saudi Arabian 
discrimination against Americans has not 
gone unchallenged. On July 26, 1956, the 
United States Senate unanimously adopted 
a resolution which specifically stresses the 
“primary principle of our Nation that there 
shall be no distinction among United States 
citizens based on their individual religious 
affiliations * * * [and that] any attempt by 
foreign nations to create such distinctions 
* * * generally is inconsistent with our 
principles.” At their presidential-nominat- 
ing conventions of last summer, the Re- 
publicans as well as the Democrats adopted 
platform planks opposing foreign discrim- 
ination against Americans such as now ex- 
ists in Saudi Arabia. Last fall, both the 
President's Committee on Government Con- 
tracts and the President's Committee on 
Govenrnment Employment Policy asked the 
Departments of State and Defense to secure 
an end to the discriminatory practices in- 
volving Americans in Saudi Arabia, 

Despite the Senate resolution and the ac- 
tions of leading public and private indi- 
viduals, the State Department renegotiated 
the Dhahran agreement last April without 
obtaining any changes in the matter of dis- 
crimination. When asked about this at a 
news conference on April 23, 1957, Mr. Dulles 
intimated that King Saud was unreceptive 
because of the refusal of Mayor Wagner of 
New York to extend official courtesies to the 
visiting Saudi Arabian monarch. 

It has been argued, quite effectively, that 
any serious attempt by the United States 
to press Saudi Arabia on this question might 
result in the cancellation of Aramco's con- 
cession to exploit Saudi Arabia's oil if not 
the loss of the right of the United States 
Government to make use of the Dhahran 
airfield. Recently, an even more persuasive 
note has been added. Pressure upon Saud, 
it is said, would upset America's policy of 
trying to woo Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
countries away from the Soviet-Egyptian- 
Syrian orbit. Just how much validity do 
these arguments have? 

No one can realistically ignore the rela- 
tionship between the Dhahran installations 
and Saudi Arabia’s position as one of the 
world’s leading repositories of petroleum, 
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Undoubtedly the existence of oil in Saudi 
Arabia, as well as Aramco's special position 
there, greatly influenced the decision of the 
United States to acquire leasing rights at 
Dhahran and to accommodate herself to the 
Prejudices and idiosyncracies of Saudi 
Arabia. But in so doing the government has 
apparently failed to appreciate that the pe- 
troleum possessing states of the Middle East 
are at least as dependent upon us and our 
goodwill as we are upon them. In the words 
of Benjamin Schwadran, author of The Mid- 
dle East, Oil and the Great Powers, “the Arab 
oll producing countries are much more des- 
perately in need of the income the West can 
give them for their oil and of the latter's 
ability. to transport, use and market it than 
the West, as a whole, is in need of Middle 
East oil.” In 1955 Saudi Arabia received 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars, or 
approximately 71 percent of her govern- 
mental budget, in payments from the Ara- 
bian American Oil Co. It is, consequently, 
exceedingly difficult to conceive that she 
would interfere with the Aramco conces- 
Sion—or with our airbase—if the United 
States were to insist upon nondiscriminatory 
treatment of our citizens. 

If past experience offers any indication of 
future action, it ts worth recalling that 
neither after A merica’s support of the parti- 
tion of Palestine nor after our diplomatic 
recognition of Israel did Saudi Arabia stop 
the flow of oll to the West. In fact, on 
February 27, 1948, a correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune reported from 
Dhahran that despite Arab bitterness a 
America for favoring the creation of the 
Jewish State, the late King Saud, father 
of the present ruler, had assured Aramco 
that. its oil concession would not be taken 
away. Nor, it must be remembered, did 
Saudi Arabia, unlike some of her neighbors, 
interrupt for even a moment the export of 
petroleum during the recent crisis over the 
Sinai Peninsula and the Suez Canal. If she 
did not take so drastic a step in these situa- 
tions, which clearly benefited Israel, it seems 
highly unlikely that Saudi Arabia would oust 
either Aramco or the United States Air Force 
or abruptly change her attitude toward 
Egypt solely because we demanded that the 
rights of all American citizens be respected, 
a circumstance which involves not Israel but 
only the relations between the United States 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Unquestionably, Dhahran is of importance 
to the United States. It is of equal if not 
greater value to Saudi Arabia, a fact often 
overlooked. But must the price for it be the 
curtailment of the rights of a group of Amer- 
icans? Further, is the airfield so vital that 
principle must capitulate to expediency? 

Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air 
Force in 1951, when the principal Dhahran 
agreement was signed, stated the issue well 
in his foreword to the pamphlet on the 
Dhahran airfield recently published by the 
American Jewish Congress. Said Mr. Fin- 
letter: 

“There has been much unfounded talk 
about the vital necessity of the Dhahran air- 
field to the interests of the United States. I 
think I am reasonably aware of the import- 
ance of the base structure of our Air Force 
and I cannot. agree with the idea that any 
one base such as Dhahran is vital. I happen 
to believe that our base structure should be 
strengthened well beyond its present state 
but there are many places other than 
Dhahran where a substitute base for Dhah- 
ran and the additional bases which are 
needed could be located. I do not believe 
that the need for the Dhahran Airbase in any 
way requires us to sacrifice the principles in 
which the American people believe. I think, 
in short, that the value of the Dhahran base 
is relatively small and that it can be re- 
placed, but that the value of the principle 
involved 1s high and cannot be replaced,” 
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And the principle involved, without which 
this country will never regain the moral 
advantage it once possessed in its conduct of 
foreign affairs, is that there can be no dis- 
tinctions made or tolerated among Americans 
because of their religion, race, or creed. 


People, Politics, and Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to include an article which 
appears in the August 10 issue of Amer- 
ica, entitled "Men, Myths, and Politics," 
by Edward Anthony Connell Mr. Con- 
nell is a prominent citizen of Stamford, 
Conn. 


His observations on politics, principles, 
and politicians are most interesting, and 
I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues, 

The article follows: 

MEN, MYTHS, AND POLITICS 
(By Edward Anthony Connell) 

To the average citizen politics is a con- 
fusing and mystifying sort of melodrama in 
which all is pretense, vacillaton, and insin- 
cerity. Politicians are regarded as a two- 
faced and shifty group who are completely 
incompetent in the legitimate pursuits of 
life and take to politics as a frantic last 
resort. 

Most serious is the popular notion that 
politics is a chaotic affair without rules or 
codes or standards: a  pseudoprofession 
which exists without reason or justification, 
a sort of parasitic growth on the organism of 
government. There is a constant effort to 
do away with politics; to remove it from 
government as a surgeon would remove a 
malignant growth from the body. 

But politics is actually the heart or the 
spirit, the élan vital of government rather 
than a superfluous and corroding growth. 
In another sense, government is a structure 
or famework and becomes responsive only 
when human beings begin to use it: to make 
decisions, to apply rules, to interpret statutes 
and regulations, to approve some Feines 
and to deny others. 

In brief, politics is enormously PERPE 
with judgments and interpretations and the 
immediate application of the rules of gov- 
ernment. The American people, perhaps 
more than any citizenry on earth, have clung 
to a theory of government that in many re- 
spects is totally unlike that held on any sub- 
stantial scale in any other nation in the 
modern world. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution are far more 
than statements of governmental mechanics. 
They both are shot through with the lan- 
guage of the spirit and heavy with the im- 
plications of free will and choice. 

Our nation of multitudinous groups and 
associations has produced hundreds of 
thousands of constitutions and sets of by- 
laws, from those of the American Institute 
of Architects to the recent lengthy and com- 
plex set of rules drawn up by the Springdale 
Civic Improvement Association. Yet 
strangely enough we lean over backward to 
make these codes cold and spiritless so that 
we may boast about our rule books being 
“free from politics.” 
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In short, we have an almost childish belief 
that we should haye amongst us a breed of 
supermen who will spell out by their actions 
and decisions in public life the high promise 
of the magnificent phraseology of our Found- 
ing Fathers. Because we believe that only 
men of enormous goodness could haye writ- 
ten the great bastc documents of the 18th 
century, we have searched vainly over the 
years for men of equal goodness to match 
them. We have petulantly branded as poli- 
ticlans men of great intellectual stature and 
patriotism, sensitive to right and wrong, 
whose only weakness lay in being tainted with 
original sin and thereby falling short of the 
popular concept of the man in public life. 

MEN LIKE ANGELS? 

We have not measured our politicians with 
the same yardstick we use for our business 
leaders, our sports heroes, our TV entertain- 
ers and our educators and social workers. 
We have, for instance, come to accept as 
normal the idea that a politician must be 
completely devoid of self-interest; and we 
are perturbed when fe learn that Mayor 
Zilch or Senator Sniffles owns stock in Gen- 
eral Motors or Lukens Steel or risks an oc- 
casional $2 on the daily double. 

Bertrand Russell said in a recent analysis 
of communism: “My objections tó Marx are 
of two sorts: one, that he was muddleheaded; 
and the other, that his thinking was almost 
entirely inspired by hatred" (Look magazine, 
April 30, 1957). 

The hatred of which Lord Russell wrote has 
many manifestations, but important among 
them is the hatred of the modern unrealist 
for the teaching that sin is universal and 
stains all men. The unrealist attempts 
therefore to create the portrait of a governing 
class that shows him and his associates hold- 
ing aloft the phony banner of sinlessness. 

Communism found a fertile ground in 
which to sow its seed, not only because the 
modern industrial system had brought about 
much material suffering, but also because so 
many people in the modern world had come 
to believe that the homegrown politicians 
they knew were interlopers and men of little 
faith who should be replaced at the polls, or 
through violent revolution if necessary, by 
dedicated people waiting in the wings whose 
hearts were completely pure inasmuch as 
original sin had never even touched them. 

To say that “Government ought to do 
something about it” is not only normal but 
at times necessary. This is so because only 
the state, in the final analysis, can set new 
ground rules and ban the economic spitball 
and the industrial gouging and clipping. 
Perhaps more than any leader of our time 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt detected ac- 
curately and classified correctly the rule- 
violations of the 20th-century social scene. 
And the FDR grip remained firm and un- 
wavering for nearly 2 decades chiefly be- 
cause he was the first to see and describe and 
condemn the butting and the fouling that 
had become widespread in the uneven con- 
test between the haves and the have-nots. 
But even a Roosevelt could not pull out of a 
hat the inexorable impartial referees and 
umpires who could enforce the new rules. 
So the T. Lamar Caudles and the six-per- 
centers swarmed in, because men are not 
gods. 

Perhaps it is a good thing in the long run 
that we have built up the tradition that the 
average politician is someone to be tempo- 
rarily tolerated. Perhaps it is salutary that 
we look longingly toward the distant hills 
for the Lochinvar or Sir Launcelot who will 
pave our city streets without giving kick- 
backs to contractors and administer our pub- 
lic schools without making demeaning con- 
cessions to the head of the PTA. It is well 
to remind ourselves from time to time that 
the Christian ethic does set a high standard 
of conduct for men in public life. The fact 
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that men often fall short of the standard 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t there. 

The politician in our midst will always be 
a person to watch with a jaundiced eye so 
long as we believe even slightly in the 
Marxian mystique of the state as the only 
well-spring of infused virtue. Marx did not 
admit that the state is the combined efforts 
of human beings to propagate order and 
justice within the limitations of human 
weakness. Marx taught the theory of the in- 
herent rectitude of the state and the rub-off 
theory: i. e, that contact with the state of 
assimilation by the state will transform 
those assimiliated into men without sin or 
passion. 

The politician 1s frequently a man who 
tries desperately to sublimate many of his 
personal interests (and frequently succeeds) 
and is rejected because he cannot sublimate 
them all. Yet the average American has 
not become acutely aware of this fact. We 
go on hoping; we reread our Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and peer into the darkness for signs 
of the arrival of the shining substitute for 
the politiciam. And, in the meantime, our 
politicians go about their appointed rounds 
with good sense and unrecognized wisdom 
making possible the care of the indigent, the 
spraying of trees in city streets, and the 
protection of the screwball theorist against 
midnight arrest and beating with a rubber 
hose. 


Iraq Celebrates 25th Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of independ- 
ence of one of the 29 participating na- 
tions in the Asian-African Conference 
on friendly relations with the United 
States. 

Congress will not be in session when 
Iraq celebrates her 25th anniversary of 
independence on October 3, 1957, hence, 
I wish to take this opportunity today to 
salute the people of Iraq, His Majesty 
King Faisal, and His Excellency Moussa 
Al-Shabandar, Ambassador of Iraq, in 
honor of this occasion. 

On October 3, 1932, Iraq was admitted 
to the League of Nations as a full-fledged 
and sovereign member. Thus began her 
life as a new independent nation. Al- 
though small in population, Iraq has be- 
come one of the leading states of the 
Arab world. Since independence, the 
people of Iraq have continually devoted 
considerable efforts in the complex area 
of economic development with a view to- 
ward bettering conditions and raising 
living standards. 

Iraq has been genuinely concerned 
with the Communist threat and seeks 
United States assistance to strengthen 
its defenses. Recent events have tested 
the stability of the Iraqi Government, but 
its anti-Communist stand and friendship 
with the United States have not been im- 
paired. 
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As one who deeply believes in free- 
dom, democracy, and the importance of 
achieving à better understanding among 
&ll nations, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish Iraq every success as she 
embarks upon a new year of independ- 
ence. 


Congressman McGregor Concerned Over 
Inflation—But Hasn't Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article appearing in the Ashland Times 
Gazette, under date of August 14, 1957. 

We had an informal meeting, as the 
editorial will describe, and I think it was 
mutually agreed that inflation was one 
of the dangerous problems facing us 
today. 

I submit the editorial for your consid- 
eration. 


CONGRESSMAN MCGREGOR CONCERNED OvER 
INFLATION—BUT HASN'T ANSWER 


Congressman J. Harry McGrecor was in 
Ashland Monday and Tuesday, meeting and 
talking with constituents. 

His vists are always beneficial to him, he 
Says, in determining the wishes and feelings 
of the people of his district, Ohio's 17th Con- 
gressional. 

While talking with the members of the 
National Affairs Committee of the Ashland 
Chamber of Commerce Monday, McGREGOR 
expressed a thought with which most peopie 
will agree. 

He said he was certain that the greatest 
problem facing the United States today is 
not communism, but the threat of inflation 
to our economy and our well-being. 

“Creeping inflation is by far our most seri- 
ous problem," he said. “It will destroy us 
far more quickly than communism, a thing 
we can be aware of and fight openly. Infla- 
tion is a different battle. It can't be won in 
Washington or in the Halls of Congress. It 
has to be beaten at home.” 

McGreGor went on to say that the Ameri- 
can people, unfortunately, are the greatest 
“wanters” in the world today—or in world 
history, for that matter, 

“The time is coming," he said, "when we 
have got to be satisfied with what we can 
afford instead of what we want." 

The Congressman pointed out the terrific 
increases in prices of weapons used in na- 
tional defense. In a matter of only 4 or 5 
years the costs of weapons have more than 
doubled and the price is up 3 and 4 times 
what it was in World War II. 

“Yet we can't economize on defense, for the 
moment we do we are in trouble. And you 
can't explain defense economy to the people 
whose sons and daughters are called upon to 
serve our country overseas and face the pos- 
sibilities of actual warfare. -We have got 
to have the best and the latest—and that 
costs and costs.“ 

McGrecor agreed with a statement by a 
local manufacturer that one of the most 
serious causes of inflation today is the big 
industries who refuse to say no to union de- 
mands for higher and higher wages. 

He agreed that the plight of small indus- 
tries in the face of giving in by the big fei- 
lows is almost hopeless. 
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Yet he saw no immediate solution to the 
spiral upward. He said it is impossible to 
tell industires how much they can pay and 
it is impossible to tell unions how much they 
can ask for. 

One Ashlander said the only answer was 
the law of supply and demand and the 
power of the consumer. 

The problem—not a simple one—was left 
at that. 

But Ashland's chamber people did learn 
some things from Congressman MCGREGOR, 
They learned that the task of being a Con- 
gressman isn't an easy one and it isn't 
always a happy one. 

McGrecor said he was under fire from 
Shelby Depot employees for blocking an. ap- 
propriation of $1,900,000 for the depot be- 
cause the Pentagon refused to inform him 
what the money was for, His effort to find 
out met with replies that the information 
was classified and he couldn't—and hasn't 
yet—been able to ascertain what the funds 
were needed for. 

But he blocked the appropriation—and it 
will stay blocked until he can justify the ex- 
penditure, he says. 

Such moves—creditable as they seem to 
people not directly  interested—make 
enemies among those directly concerned. 

Such is the life of a Congressman. 


The Better Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, Jn. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks, I have listened with inter- 
est when some of colleagues here in the 
House have attacked the President for 
the manner in which he has supported or 
failed to support various legislative pro- 
grams before the Congress. They have 
dwelled particularly on his failure to 
either pressurize or not pressurize the 
Members into voting for any one of these 
programs, a system, which if practiced, 
could do violence to our form of Gov- 
ernment and the constitutional basis of 
three coequal branches of our Govern- 
ment. It has been my personal feeling 
ihat most of these speeches lambasting 
the President have been motivated by 
politica] demagoguery and to cover up 
for the legislative shortcomings of the 
85th Congress. 

My views are now reinforced by an 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer on August 24, 
1957, entitled “The Better Way," which 
places in proper perspective the role of 
the President and his relationship with 
the Congress. I commend this editorial 
to my colleagues, because it clearly de- 
lineates what our Founding Fathers had 
in mind when writing the Constitution to 
provide for the separation of powers be- 
tween the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches of Government: 

THE BETTER War 

The widespread disposition to blame Mr. 
Eisenhower for such lack of success as his 
program has encountered in Congress is an 
evidence of the degree to which we have ac- 
cepted distortion of the presidential office. 

During the course of a recent press con- 
ference, the President voiced disappoint- 
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ment at the refusal of Congress to go along 
with many of his recommendations. That is 
only natural. Mr. Eisenhower believed in his 
proposals or he would not have made them. 
What isn't natural is that people would lay 
the responsibility for this at the President's 
own door because he didn't take & club to 
Congress and drive his program through. 

An analysis of the Congress-White House 
relationship by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
is typical. Acknowledging the polical com- 
plexion of Congress and the enforced retire- 
ment of the President at the conclusion of 
this term as factors in the situation, the 
Pittsburgh daily says, nevertheless: 

“While these political difficulties have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the President's 
troubles they are not, it seems to us, the key 
factor in his defeats. The hard truth is, we 
fear, that he simply hasn't exerted political 
leadership of the sort that has characterized 
some of his predecessors, say, for exampie, 
the two Roosevelts.” 

Cited as examples of Presidential weakness 
are his “wavering” on the budget in the face 
of congressional and public criticism and his 
“faltering performance over the school bill.” 

Is it a sign of weakness or strength of 
character to acknowledge and conform to 
something so spontaneous and overwhelming 
as public rejection of a spending policy? As 
for the school bill, it is difficult to see what 
more the President could have done. In the 
eyes of opponents he did entirely too much. 

What seems to be overlooked are two basic 
facts— 

First, that a President's belief in and sup- 
port of a project or a program doesn't neces- 
sarily make it good. He could be wrong as 
this newspaper believes he was, for example, 
in respect both to the budget and the school- 
aid bill. 

Second, it is the responsibility of Congress, 
not the President, to levy taxes, appropri- 
ate money, enact law. So when the President 
has made a recommendation and given his 
reasons for it he has done all that he should 
do or with propriety can do. By what line 
of reasoning can we justify the imposition 
of an Executives will on the Congress, or 
the surrender of Congress to his views be- 
cause they are the President's, or because he 
is in position to exert political pressure? 

There may be those who long for the days 
of Franklin Roosevelt and his rubberstamp 
Congress. There are others who trace most 
of the current governmental ills with which 
we are wrestling to that period and its in- 
fluence on American life. For its part, the 
Intelligencer hopes the time never returns 
when Congress will be a mere puppet of the 
President. Mr. Eisenhower, it feels, has 
chosen the better way. 


Word Does Get Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
August 26, 1957, issue of the New Re- 
public, makes most interesting reading, 
proving again you cannot fool all of the 
people all of the time: 

END OF AN AFFAIR 

The Nation's love affair with Eisenhower is 
definitely cooling but only after an interval 
that amazed observers and that probably set 
a record of its kind. Eisenhower did practi- 
cally nothing for 4 years and that, it turned 
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out, was exactly what the country wanted. 
Now a posthoneymoon boredom is visible 
and disillusionment finds voice. The im- 
plicit administration premise was that doing 
nothing in a spiritual manner would solve 
all problems; it hasn't worked and problems 
are becoming urgent. 

The second term, you remember, began 
with Suez. Frightened voters in November 
turned to Eisenhower to save them in a crisis 
which he had denied existed. Who knows? 
A more straightforward Secretary of State 
might have kept France and Britain in line. 
As it happened a debacle followed; Russia 
planted itself firmly in the Mideast power 
struggle—a spot she had sought to occupy 
for centuries. Eisenhower met the problem 
by cutting off press conferences for 10 weeks 
and 2 days. 

The President faced 3 handicaps after 
the election: a Democratic Congress, a lame- 
duck status under the 22d amendment, and 
a diminution of his value to the conservative 
coalition to which he had given 2 enor- 
mous victories but which now needed to 
giamorize somebody else. Yet, we believe, 
these were not the controlling factors in 
what happened. In the aging administra- 
tion the President himself showed an 
inexplicable lassitude and vacillation and 
an increasing retreat to the links. 

Consider four points. After being on all 
sides of the budget the President finally 
took a position contrary to Secretary Hum- 
phrey who, after a decent interval, retired. 
Again, Eisenhower publicly snubbed Defense 
Secretary Wilson for the latter's strictures 
on the National Guard (to Mrs. Wilson's 
irritation) and, whether by coincidence or 
not, Wilson also has retired, Again, Secretary 
Folsom tried heroically to get through a 
school bill—Eisenhower failed to support 
him. And finally, Eisenhower publicly re- 
vealed doubt and disagreement over 
Brownell's civil-rights bill ("I was reading 
part of that bill this morning and I— 
there were certain phrases I don’t completely 
understand.“) Here is a record of mixed 
signals in four different instances. Now the 
Cabinet has lost its two strongest members. 


"I NEVER HEARD THAT” 


This is the time for all good columnists 
to writes estimates of the past legislative 
session. But for this reporter two minor, 
almost casual, comments by Eisenhower will 
be chiefly remembered. One was the aston- 
ishing reply made to a reporter after the 
school bill defeat by five votes. In a final 
desperate effort to get the bill through the 
House, Democrats swallowed their pride and 
agreed to accept the Eisenhower measure in 
toto. But no word came from the White 
House and the bill perished. What we re- 
member is the President's candid revelation 
that he was unaware of the Democrats’ 
switch. “I never heard that, Mr. Folliard,” 
he told stunned reporters. “If that is true, 
why you are telling me something I never 
heard.” 

The second phrase was in a letter on the 
natural-gas bill. After the veto of last year, 
you recall, Eisenhower proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill in the consumers’ interest 
this year. But when the test came, the 
President hastily abandoned the amend- 
ments in a phrase that sticks to our mem- 
ory; they (the amendments), he wrote the 
House chairman, “do not represent my fixed 
conclusions." How fixed are any of this 
administration’s conclusions? 

The story of the weekly press conferences 
is revealing, too. They are the President’s 
vehicle for expounding views, molding opin- 
ion, speaking directly to the Nation. But 
the President called off his July 24 press con- 
ference just before the climactic House vote 
on the school bill. He thereby ducked the 


inevitable press questions on his position. 


He avoided the fray. Again, he called off his 
press conference just before the Senate 
started the voting that culminated in ripping 
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section IIT out of the civil-rights bil. And 
reporters were not surprised last week when 
Eisenhower dropped his regular press confer- 
ence a third time—the final stage of decision 
had been reached in the rival Senate-House 
versions of civil rights. Eisenhower avoided 
taking a position. 


ONE PIECE OF PAPER 


Endless reiteration is fruitless and we try 
to avoid it. A critical reporter always runs 
the danger of becoming a common scold. 
We think we have made our point. Eisen- 
hower carried no fervor over from his great 
election victory. As press protection is with- 
drawn, as Nixon begins privately to criticize 
his Chief, as the honeymoon sags, Eisen- 
hower goes more to the Burning Tree Club. 
On some things the President feels strongly 
and knows his own mind and is willing to 
make a fight. But on nasty, complicated 
questions that do not lend themselves easily 
to staff condensation on a single piece of 
paper, Eisenhower finds difficulty, 


Letter From the National Rife 
Association of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
bureaucrats in the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division have proposed regulations 
which strike directly at every sportsman 
and hunter in this country. Iam refer- 
ring to sections 177.50, 177.51, 177.52, 
177.54, and 177.55 which appeared in the 
Federal Register of May 3, 1957. 'Those 
proposed regulations, on which a hearing 
is being held today. August 27, 1957, far 
exceed the authority of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service and are aimed not at the 
protection of law-abiding people or at 
hindering a commission of crime, but 
rather at hindering the law-abiding citi- 
zen in the purchase of firearms and am- 
munition for sports and protection of 
home. Pursuant to permission granted, 
I am inserting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a letter from the National Rifle 
Association of America signed by Mr. 
Floyd L. Parks, executive director, con- 
demning these regulations. 

I hope every Member of this House will 
read this criticism of these vicious regu- 
lations and will lend their individual and 
collective authority and prestige to the 
defeat of these unsound, bureaucratic 
and senseless regulations. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ÁSSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1957. 
Mr. DWIGHT Avis, 

Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Taz 
Division, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drag Ma. Avis: Our attention has been 
called to the Federal Register for May 3, 
1957, which carries a proposed revision of 
the Internal Revenue Service regulations 
relative to the movement in interstate com- 
merce of all firearms and of pistol and re- 
volver ammunition. 

The Federal Firearms Act provides, in sec- 
tion 907, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe such rules and regulations as 
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he deems necessary to carry. out the provi- 
sions of the law. This authority of the Sec- 
retary of thẹ Treasury is, we understand, 
delegated to the Commissigner of Internal 
Revenue. It is understood that Federal 
agencies have the authority, where so pre- 
scribed, to issue rules and regulations which 
are reasonable and necessary for the en- 
forcement of Federal laws with which they 
are charged. However, in addition to being 
reasonable and necessary such regulations 
must lie within the framework of the law. 
It is the belief of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America that some of the proposed 
regulations are neither reasonable nor neces- 
sary. Likewise, it is our belief that some of 
the regulations are not supported by either 
the language or the intent of the Federal 
Firearms Act and that they are therefore 
not within the authority of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

1. Section 177.50, which appears on page 
3155 of the Federal Register of May 3, 1957, 
provides that each manufacturer or importer 
of a firearm shall identify it by stamping in 
a manner not readily obliterated or altered 
the name and location of the manufacturer 
or importer and the serial number, caliber, 
and model of the firearm, On this subject 
the Federal Firearms Act states, in section 
902, paragraph (1), that: "It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to transport, ship, or 
knowingly receive in interstate or foreign 
commerce any firearm from which the 
manufacturer's serial number has been re- 
moved, obliterated, or altered." At the time 
of the enactment of the Federal Firearms 
Act, and at all times since, there have been 
many  sporting-type firearms, shotguns, 
rifles, and particularly less expensive .22- 
caliber rifles, which it has not been the prac- 
tice of the manufacturers to provide with 
serial numbers. According to the Census of 
Manufacturers for 1954, over 1 million rifles 
and shotguns of all types were manufac- 
tured In the United States in 1954. To the 
best of our knowledge, approximately one- 
half of all shotguns and two-thirds of all 
rifles currently manufactured in the United 
States are manufactured and sold without 
serial numbers. Since this has always been 
more or less the case, it would appear that 
Congress would have provided in the law 
that all rifles, shotguns, etc., be marked with 
a serial number by the manufacturer and 
with the name and location of the manu- 
facturer or importer and with the caliber 
and model of the firearm, if such was indeed 
the intent of Congress. Manufacturers of 
firearms will be put to a very considerable 
additional expense to comply with the pro- 
posed regulation. Should this regulation be 
put into effect, a question will immediately 
be raised as to the status of the thousands 
of rifles and shotguns now in dealers’ stocks 
and in private hands which either do not 
carry serial numbers or which do not carry 
some or all of the information required by 
the proposed regulation. In addition to 
added costs to manufacturers, which must 
inevitably be passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer, a great hardship will be imposed on 
importers, particularly importers of obsolete 
weapons, should this proposed regulation be 
applied to them. The stamping or other- 
wise impressing of a number or mark of any 
kind upon an obsolete weapon materially re- 
duces its market value and its value as a 
collector's item or museum piece. 

2. Section 177.51 on pages 3155 and 3156 
of the Federal Register of May 3, 1957, pro- 
vides that manufacturers’ and dealers’ rec- 
ords of receipt and disposal of firearms must 
be retained permanently on the premises 
until discontinuance of the business by the 
licensee. Section 903, paragraph (d) of the 
Federal Firearms Act provides that: II- 
censed dealers shall maintain such perma- 
nent records of importation, shipment, and 
other disposal of firearms and ammunition 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
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scribe.” Whether by the language “per- 
manent records” the law implies that such 
records must be retained in perpetuity is not 
known. For many years the regulations have 
required that records be retained by licensed 
dealers for a period of 6 years, The pro- 
posed revision to require the retention of 
records permanently on the premises would 
seem to impose an unnecessary and unduly 
severe hardship on licensed dealers by creat- 
ing a record-storage problem of some magni- 
tude. The very concept of dealers’ records 
retained in perpetuity seems unreasonable 
on its face, since it is apparent that such 
dealers’ records must lose all value and in- 
terest to anyone once they have attained 
some reasonable age. 

This same section of the regulations re- 
quires records of receipt and disposal of 
firearms by both licensed manufacturers and 
licensed dealers. Section 903; paragraph (d) 
of the Federal Firearms Act provides for the 
maintenance of records only by licensed 
dealers. The act does not require the main- 
tenance of records by manufacturers. This 
requirement is apparently imposed by regu- 
lation. In this connection, a review of the 
hearings before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the United States Senate, 74th Con- 
gress, April 16, 1935, reveals that the bill, 
S. 3, which later became the Federal Fire- 
arms Act, at the time of the hearing con- 
tained a provision which read: Section 3 (d), 
"Licensed manufacturers and dealers shall 
maintain such permanent records of manu- 
facture, importation, shipment, and other 
disposal of firearms and ammunition as the 
Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe.” 
When this bill came up for hearing before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, 75th Congress, on June 
22, 1937, the reference to licensed manufac- 
turers and to manufacturers’ records had 
been deleted from the bill. In the form in 
which the bili was enacted into law section 
3 (d) read: "Licensed dealers shall maintain 
such permanent records of importation, ship- 
ment, and other disposal of firearms and 
ammunition as the Secretary of Commerce 
shall prescribe.” It would appear beyond 
question that by striking from the bill any 
reference to licensed manufacturers or to 
records of the manufacture of firearms and 
ammunition it was clearly the intent of Con- 
gress that they not be covered under the act. 

Again, with respect to this same section in 
the proposed regulations, section 903, para- 
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quires licensed dealers to maintain per- 
manent records of "importatlon, shipment, 
and other disposal of firearms and ammuni- 
tion." The proposed regulations as they 
appear in section 177.51 and in the succeed- 
ing section 177.52 as published in the Fed- 
eral Register of May 3, 1957, would require in 
addition the maintenance of records by 
licensed manufacturers and dealers of the 
production and receipt of firearms and pistol 
and revolver ammunition. It is the position 
of the National Rifle Association that had 
the law intended dealers to maintain records 
of the production and receipt of firearms and 
pistol or revolver ammunition, this language 
would have appeared in the law. In support 
of our position it is pointed out that there 
are provisions elsewhere in the Federal Fire- 
arms Act where it is provided, for example, 
that a manufacturer or dealer must be 
licensed in order to receive firearms or am- 
munition in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Language with respect to the receipt of fire- 
arms and ammunition is found frequently 
in the act but is significantly absent from 
that section of the act which requires 
licensed dealers to maintain records specifi- 
cally of “importation, shipment, and other 
disposal.” 

3. Section 177.52 on page 3156 of the 
Federal Register of May 3, 1957, provides for 
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the maintenance by manufacturers and 
dealers of records reflecting the production 
or receipt and the disposition at wholesale 
or retail of all pistol and revolver ammuni- 
tion. Such ammunition to be described as 
to manufacture, type, caliber, quantity, and 
the identity of the person from whom re- 
ceived and to whom sold. The National 
Rifle Association strongly protests the impo- 
sition of such a useless and intolerable bur- 
den upon retail dealers in pistol ammuni- 
tion. Well over 25 million rounds of center- 
fire pistol and revolver ammunition are pur- 
chased and used in the United States for 
lawful training and recreational purposes 
each year. By comparison, the number of 
rounds of ammunition employed for any un- 
lawful purpose must be insignificant. Such 
recordkeeping, if imposed upon retail 
dealers, can have no practical result other 
than to discourage from commerce in pistol 
and revolver ammunition the reputable 
dealer who will observe the regulation. It 
appears absurd to this association that a 
criminal or potential criminal would be in 
the least inhibited by such a regulation 
when it could be so easily circumvented by 
bootlegging, theft, or purchase through 
blackmarket channels. 

4. Section 177.54 on page 3156 of the Fed- 
eral Register of May 3, 1957, provides that a 
person purchasing a firearm or handgun 
ammunition in over-the-counter sales must 
acknowledge receipt thereof in his own 
handwriting in the prescribed dealer's rec- 
ords. The Federal Firearms Act regulates 
interstate commerce in firearms and in pistol 
and revolver ammunition, It provides for 
the Federal licensing of manufacturers and 
dealers in firearms and pistol or revolver 
ammunition and it sets forth limitations on 
the transporting, shipping, or receiving of 
firearms or pistol ammunition in interstate 
or foreign commerce. The act does not pre- 
sume to set forth restrictions or require- 
ments applicable to individuals who pur- 
chase firearms or handgun ammunition in 
a retail, over-the-counter transaction, Such 
a requirement, binding upon an individual 
doing business entirely within a State, would 
plainly in our opinion, be within the pre- 
rogative of a State legislature and not within 
the province of a Federal statute. We be- 
lieve that the Department of the Treasury 
has no authority to impose by regulation, 
requirements which the Federal Congress 
did not write into the law and could not 
properly have written into the law. 

5. Section 177.55, on page 3156 of the Fed- 
eral Register of May 3, 1957, provides that 
any Internal Revenue officer designated by 
the Director shall have authority to examine 
the books, papers, and records kept by a 
licensee pursuant to the regulations, and to 
examine his premises and stock during regu- 
lar business hours in the daytime or when- 
ever such premises may be open at night, 
This regulation would appear to depend for 
authority on that provision of the Federal 
Firearms Act which requires licensed dealers 
to maintain such permanent records of im- 
portation, shipment, and other disposal of 
firearms and ammunition as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. To enforce 
the maintenance of records of importation, 
shipment, and other disposal of firearms and 
ammunition, it would appear reasonable that 
dealers' records should be available for in- 
spection during normal business hours, by 
Federal enforcement agents in the perform- 
ance of their official duties. It appears how- 
ever to this Association to be unreasonable 
and highly improper that both dealers and 
manufacturers should be denied, by admin- 
istrative regulation, their constitutional 
safeguards against unreasonable search of 
their stocks and places of business. Nor does 
the authority of agents of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to search the premises and the 
stock of a manufacturer or a dealer, appear 
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to be a reasonable or necessary regulation to 
carry out the provision of a law which re- 
quires the maintenance of records of impor- 
tation, shipment, and disposal of firearms 
and pistol ammunition, 

The National Rifle Association of America 
is of the opinion that the regulations enu- 
merated above are unreasonable, unnecessary, 
and improper under the provisions of the 
Federal Firearms Act. They represent an 
extension of the authority of the Internal 
Revenue Service not granted by the Féderal 
Firearms Act and not intended by the Fed- 
eral Congress in the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act. The adoption of these 
regulations will result in an unwarranted 
hardship and burden upon manufacturers 
and importers of rifles, shotguns, and pistols 
and of pistol ammunition; they will impose 
an intolerable burden of recordkeeping 
upon licensed firearms dealers and they will 
tend to discourage legitimate commerce in 
firearms and pistol and revolver ammunition 
by manufacturer, dealer, and consumer 
alike, 

It is respectfully urged that the proposed 
regulations enumerated above not be adopted 
and that a hearing be scheduled at whch 
all interested es may have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard relative to these proposed 
regulations. 

Sincerely, 
FLovp L, PARKS, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army (Retired), Executive Direc- 
tor, National Rifle Association of 
America, 


Turkey Celebrates 34th Anniversary of the 
Declaration of the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of one of the 
29 participating nations in the Asian- 
African Conference on friendly relations 
with the United States. 

Inasmuch as the Congress will not be 
in session at the time of the event, I 
wish to take this opportunity to send 
greetings to the people of Turkey, Presi- 
dent Jelal Bayar, and His Excellency 
Suat Hayri Urguplu, Ambassador of 
Turkey, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 34th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of the Hepublic of Turkey, Oc- 
tober 29, 1957. 

Turkey has enjoyed uninterrupted in- 
dependence since the formation of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1299. Republic Day 
stands for the Turkish people for what 
an independence day stands for any free 
nation. It is a day consecrated to cele- 
brations in remembrance and confirma- 
tion of the principles of the Ataturk 
revolution, which made the continua- 
tion of the independence of Turkey pos- 
sible and on which the existence, free- 
dom and way of life of modern Turkey 
is based. 

Modern Turkey dates from October 


29, 1923, when it formally became a re- 
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public with Mustafa Kemal as its first 
president. The creation of the new 
Republic marked the birth of the new 
Turkey. 

Seldom in history has any nation gone 
so far so fast as has modern Turkey 
since May 19, 1919. That was the day 
when Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who was 
renamed Ataturk—father of the Turks— 
by a grateful people for his leadership, 
landed at Samsun on the Black Sea and 


‘plunged into the task of transforming a 


series of medieval communities into a 
new country. No one can fail to admire 
the courage with which this country 
has tackled its huge tasks. Turkey, 
under Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, set out 
to be a modern nation and became a 
healthy republic with amazing vitality. 
In 1924, the office of Caliphate and the 
rule of religious courts were abolished. 
The charter of the new republic was a 
constitution and a bill of rights similar 
to that of the United States with the 
same concept of individual liberty and 
law. Almost overnight a social revolu- 
tion, bloodless, and with an unprece- 
dented speed, ushered in a new way of 
life in Turkey. All Ottoman titles, such 
as pasha, bey, and effendi, were abol- 
ished. 'The wearing of a fez, which de- 
noted allegiance to the old Ottoman 
empire, the laws requiring women to veil 
their faces, and the oriental splendor 
were all things of the past. 'The mod- 
ernization of Turkey, which was the goal 
of Kemal Ataturk, has been continued 
by Ismet Inonu, who followed Ataturk 
in the presidency, and by Mahmut Jelal 
Bayar, the current president, through 
the adoption of many other far-reaching 
reforms along Western lines. 

During these past few years a rapid, 
overall harmonious growth has char- 
acterized the Turkish scene. This de- 
velopment has been secured by means 
of concerted policies directed toward 
utilizing the natural resources of the 
country, expanding the industrial po- 
tential and introducing new incentives 
for breaking inertia. 

The greatest of all the resources of 
modern Turkey is the spirit of her peo- 
ple. They are determined that nothing 
shall stop them from gettíng ahead. 'The 
courage and optimism with which they 
are attacking their new task are in- 
fectious. Much that they are undertak- 
ing is new to them, and although they 
learn modern techniques quickly, they 
urgently need more people trained in 
the essential skills of an industrial 
society. 

Ever since its inception, the new 
Turkish State has been based on demo- 
cratic foundations. The clause in the 
Turkish constitution which affirmed 
that “Sovereignty belongs uncondition- 
ally to the Nation” became the factor 
which guided Turkey's entire adminis- 
trative machinery. Later, the principles 
of the Turkish State, confirming as they 
did that Turkey is Republican, populist 
and secular, emphasized even more 
clearly the truly democratic character 
of the young republic. Turkey is going 
through a period of rapid expansion. 
Like every growth, this has its pains, 
and history teaches us that it is natural 
that it should be so. But, in recent 
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months some observers of the Turkish 
scene have taken these symptoms as the 
substance of Turkish life—forgetting 
the truth expressed in the old Turkish 
proverb, “Falling blossoms indicate 
ripening fruit.” 

Turkey is virtually a bridge between 
East and West both geographically and 
culturally. The Dardenelles and the 
Bosporus are the Soviet Union’s only 
outlets to the Mediterranean. Posses- 
sion of Istanbul and the Straits would 
enable an aggressive power to use Tur- 
key as a base to control the eastern 
Mediterranean and make air attacks on 
shipping there and all along the sea 
lanes which pass through the Suez 
Canal. Turkey’s strategic importance 
is, therefore, fully recognized by all 
major powers. The United States has 
a high stake in Turkey, not only in 
terms of military and economic invest- 
ment, but also in terms of good will and 
friendship, Turkey is one of America’s 
strongest and most reliable friends, a 
bulwark against Soviet expansion. 

Turkish loyalties are true and intense. 
Above all, they believe in the future of 
their country and not in a narrow na- 
tionalistic sense, for the Turkey of the 
future will serve the welfare of the en- 
tire world through her strength and the 
wisdom of her leaders, 


Japan on Our Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 

JAPAN ON Ovm SIDE 

Prime Minister Nobusuke Kish! of Japan 
has written in an exclusive article for the 
American Weekly, published with the Sun- 
Telegraph, that his country has taken its 
place permanently among the free nations, 
with total rejection of Communism as an 
alternative to complete sovereignty. 

This has been accomplished in the face 
of one of the most intensive campaigns of 
Communist infiltration in the entire Orient. 
Japan has heen continuously the target of 
Communist propaganda ever since the end 
of the Pacific war, but the full measure of 
its resistance is indicated by the assurance 
Mr. Kishi gives now of Japanese aspiration 
to human dignity. 

Dispelling whatever doubts the free world 
may have had about the matter, this is the 
welcome appraisal of the Japanese position 
as Mr. Kishi presented it to the readers of 
the American Weekly: 

“Japan will never go Communist, or neu- 
tralist. 

“We will always be on the side of the free 
nations.” 

The emergence of Japan from total defeat 
in the Pacific war as an instrument for uni- 
versal peace and security is the happy climax 
to a long story. It attests above all the es- 
sential justice and intelligence and human- 
ity of the American program of occupation 
and administration, under the leadership of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. _ 
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From the beginning of the Japanese occu- 
pation, General MacArthur envisaged a re- 
sponsible and constructive place for Japan 
in the family of free nations. He knew the 
capacities and potentialities of the Japanese 
people for contributions to the prosperity 
and progress of the civilized world. He re- 
fused to treat Japan as a conquered nation, 
and for almost the first time in history the 
helping hand of the victor was substituted 
for vengeance and reprisal. 

The enormous dividends of this humani- 
tarian and sensible American policy are at- 
tested by Mr. Kishi's thoughtful article in 
the American Weekly, an invaluable con- 
tribution to American understanding of the 
problems of rehabilitation after a great war. 


Brooklyn Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, “Brook- 
lyn Progress” is the title of the latest 
annual report issued by its distinguished 
borough president, the Honorable John 
Cashmore. We are indeed fortunate to 
have as our first citizen so able and 
efficient a public servant. : 

The greatest tribute we can pay him 
is for all political parties to renominate 
him and again make him our unanimous 
. choice for reelection, as now appears 
certain. 

However, I started,- Mr. Speaker, not 
to talk about him but about his report. 
From 1834, when Brooklyn became a 
city, untilit became a part of the Greater 
City of New York in 1898, such reports 
were issued annually. Thereafter, 
Brooklyn's borough presidents filed such 
annual reports pursuant to charter re- 
quirements. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, with justi- 
fiable pride, to quote from the current 
report, as follows: 

(1) Employees in Brooklyn industries earn 
more than $860,000,000 a year. 

(2) Brooklyn has more industrial plants 
than any one of 39 States. 

(3) Brooklyn produces a wider variety 
of manufactured products than any city 
in the world. 

(4) Brooklyn manufactures enough wear- 
ing apparel each year to clothe the entire 
population of Texas. 

(5) Forty of the 500 largest United States 
industrial corporations have main offices, 
plants, or subsidiaries in Brooklyn. 

(6) The Navy's most powerful aircraft car- 
rier, U. S. S. Saratoga, was bullt in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Another huge carrier, U. S. S. 
Independence, is now being built at the 
navy yard and construction of still another 
carrier, U. S. S. Constellation, will be started 
there in 1957, d 

(7) Brooklyn has the most highly devel- 
oped waterfront loading and unloading fa- 
cilities in the world. 

The Brooklyn waterfront which handles 
approximatiey $4 billion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce a year has become the 
scene of the largest marine terminal rede- 
velopment program in the entire history of 
the Port of New York. This is the Port of 
New York Authority’s $85 million master 
plan for the complete modernization of the 
Brooklyn waterfront in the entire area south 
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of Brooklyn Bridge to and including Atlantic 
Basin. 


Twenty-five of the original 26 obsolete piers 
are being replaced with 10 wide, single- 
story, steel and concrete structures. One 
existing pier in Atlantic Basin will be com- 
pletely rehabilitated. 

When the port authority's redevelopment 
program is completed the new piers will fur- 
nish some 2 million square feet of shedded 
pier area or about one-third more than was 
formerly available. Twenty-five efficient 
vessel berths will replace 44 inadequate 
berths. 

Meanwhile, the city of New York, acting 
through the department of marine and 
aviation, has been preparing and advancing 
& $21,600,000 program which provides for 
further extensive Brooklyn waterfront im- 
provements. 

For example, preliminary plans have been 
completed by consulting engineers for an 
$11 million new shipping terminal at the 
foot of 39th Street. Preliminary plans are 
in progress for the proposed new pier 20 at 
the foot of Atlantic Avenue. This represents 
a total estimated cost of $6,055,000. 

Preliminary plans have been completed by 
consultants and construction plans are in 
progress for a new $1 million wharf terminal 
at the foot of 29th Street. Preliminary plans 
also are being made to rebuild the píer at 
the foot of 35th Btreet which was destroyed 
by fire. Demolition and salvage operations 
have been completed. The rebuilding of this 
pier represents a total estimated cost of 
$3 million. 

In 1956 construction of a new transit shed 
at the foot of 36th Street was completed at 
& total estimated cost of $600,000. 

These waterfront improvements will have 
the effect of strengthening Brooklyn's pre- 
eminent position as the crossroads of the 
world's transportation. 

Brooklyn waterfront facilities are used for 
more than 60 percent of the total export- 
8 cargo which is handled in New York 

ity. 

The Port of New York Authority has stated 
that 500,000 persons in Brooklyn earn their 
livelihood, either directly or indirectly, 
through the operation of Brooklyn's trans- 
portation services. This includes the han- 
dling of commerce or in the servicing or 
supplying of agencies or facilities that are. 
engaged in its handling. The estimates of 
the buying power generated by Brooklynites 
engaged in these transportation services 
amounted to about $800 million In 1956. 
This total is expected to become even larger 
in the next 10 years. 

A large part of the area where the Port 
Authority's waterfront redevelopment pro- 
gram is now in progress is in close proximity 
to and is served by the Brooklyn-Queens 
Connecting Highway. Planned and built by 
the Borough President's office, this highway 
is used by commercial vehicles as well as 
passenger cars and is now open to traffic be- 
tween Brooklyn Bridge and Hamilton Ave- 
nue. 

While practically all segments of Brook- 
lyn industry have thus continued their 
growth and expansion, it is true that manu- 
facturing plants do occasionally move to 
other areas. Experience has shown, however, 
in practically every such Instance, that some 
other business which is expanding its fa- 
cilities takes over the vacated property or 
that such property is sub-divided to provide 
space for other diversified occupancies. 

It is true likewise that manufacturing 
concerns which leave Brooklyn to locate 
elsewhere have found it to be their advantage 
to return to the borough. 


Our great borough president, John 
Cashmore, who is always on the job, is 
in large measure responsible for Brook- 
lyn progress. The Brooklyn congres- 
sional delegation wil continue to 
cooperate with him to the fuilest degree. 
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More Power to Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an announcement that should be of great 
interest to them as Members of the 
Congress. 

In recent months there has been a 
great outcry by certain Members of the 
House and the other body that the Pa- 
cific Northwest was being sold down the 
river, in this case the Columbia and its 
tributaries, by Congress not reaching 
down into the sock and appropriating 
vast sums for grandiose dam building 
at the last undeveloped power site in the 
Northwest. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the fact that while 
these power politicos were noisily gen- 
erating confusion and bluster, a group 
called the Puget Sound Utilities Council 
was quietly and firmly going ahead with 
plans to give the Northwest all the power 
it needs through its own efforts and 
through partnership with the Federal 
Government in sound, solid, feasible, 
economically reasonable projects 
throughout the Northwest. 

But this group is not going to come 
running to Washington, hat in hand, to 
demand a governmental subsidy for all 
its power development. This group is 
going to spend $1 billion of its own money 
during the next 12 years in developing 
hydroelectric power from sites that the 
blockaders, the Federal-or-nothing pow- 
ermongers, have claimed do not exist. 
Engineers hired by this group, which is 
composed of private, municipal, and 
public utility district power organiza- 
tions, have shown that there are several 
good sites with power potentials that can 
be developed at costs that will not re- 
quire a huge raid on the public treasury. 
The Federal Government will be called 
on to augment this expenditure, as the 
Federal Government has an interest and 
a role in the development of our water 
resources. However, the generating fa- 
cilities created through the efforts of this 
group will have $1 billion of its money 
invested, and industrial development and 
the continued low power rates which ac- 
company an abundant supply will con- 
tinue throughout the Northwest. 

I recently entered in the Recorp an 
article by William Hard who wrote it for 
the Reader's Digest. This article de- 
scribed the work of the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council in laudatory terms. 
After this article appeared, the gloom- 
and-doom brigade immediately  de- 
nounced it as looking at the picture 
through rose-colored glasses ,and again 
repeated their doleful predictions that 
unless the Government took over the 
burden of providing power for the North- 
west exclusively, things would go to rack 
and ruin within a decade. 

I am proud that the Snohomish 
County Public Utility District, which 
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serves my home Snohomish County, is 
a member of this council, a group that 
has put aside the senseless wrangling 
over ideology concerning power gen- 
eration, and has embarked on a bold, 
imaginative, hard-thought-out program 
to provide the crackling of kilowatts on 
the power lines of the Northwest, 
rather than the powerless bugling of la- 
ments and threats, the foot stomping 
and hand wringing which has charac- 
terized much of the attitude of those 
who have choseh to make power a po- 
litical device rather than what it was 
intended, a source of constructive energy. 

Herewith is the text of an Associated 
Press story concerning the announce- 
ment by the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council: 

BILLION DOLLARS FOR NW Power FORECAST 

SEATTLE.—An outlay of $1 billion for more 
power during the next 12 years was forecast 
Tuesday by the Puget Sound Utilities Coun- 
cil. 

A report by the council said the money 
would be spent by its members to assure 
enough energy to meet the growing domestic 
and industrial needs of the Puget Sound- 
Cascade Mountain area. 

The council, organized 3 years ago for 
joint planning, is made up of Seattle and 
Tacoma City Light, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., and the Snohomish and Chelan 
County Public Utilities Districts. 


Lebanon Celebrates Its 14th Anniversary 


of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of 1 of the 29 
participating nations in the Asian- 
African conference on friendly relations 
with the United States. 

Inasmuch as the Congress will not be 
in session at the time of the event, I 
wish to take this opportunity to extend 
my sincere felicitations to the people of 
Lebanon, President Camille Chamoun, 
and His Excellency Victor A. Khouri, 
Ambassador of Lebanon, on the occa- 
sion of the 14th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lebanon, November 22, 
1957. : 

Lebanon, which gave to civilization the 
alphabet, navigation, glass manufactur- 
ing, and the first stone building in the 
world, is one of the smallest modern 
States—little more than half the size of 
New Jersey—and yet one of the richest 
in beauty and picturesque sceneries. 

Though the Lebanese population is 
Arab, she is the only Middle Eastern 
country that is officially Christian. 
Lebanon became the Christian center of 
the Middle East in the late 19th century. 
Christians were being massacred in the 
Druse Mountains and around Damascus. 
France sent a squadron of warships to 
Beirut, and the Christians flocked down 
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to the coast for protection. When their 
independence was recognized in 1943, the 
Lebanese made an agreement among 
themselves to insure protection of the 
rights of all religious communities. 

After having heroically opposed in dif- 
ferent epochs numerous invasions, the 
Lebanese still stand firm for their free- 
dom and independence. With varying 
fortunes they maintained a high spirit 
of liberty. Grave crises have arisen to 
plague the new government, but these 
occasions of friction have had the effect 
of strengthening rather than weakening 
Lebanon's independence. Lebanon 
wants above all to be left in peace to at- 
tend to her own affairs. Foreign Min- 
ister Charles Malik has made it clear 
that on one hand Lebanon is an Arab 
country prepared to help defend the 
rights of all Arabs, but on the other she 
is a sovereign state defending her own 
interests and following her own con- 
science, not willing to obey blindly the 
dictates of other Arab states any more 
than those of the West. Lebanon has 
taken the lead in welcoming President 
Eisenhower's proposal for economic aid 
and military support to Middle Eastern 
states. 


Firmness Has Not Yet Led to War or 
Defeat: Softness Has—and May 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

In 1952 Republicans campaigned by charg- 
ing Democrats with being—or having been— 
soft on domestic Communists. And it is 
likely that impartial historians will to some 
extent bear them out. 

It begins to look as if Democrats in 1960 
can, if they choose, accuse Republicans of 
being soft on foreign Communist regimes, 
both Soviet and national brands. 

Many Republicans, who consider them- 
selves anti-Communist par excellence, will 
indignantly deny this charge. Are they not 
zealous in arresting Soviet spies? Do not 
their leaders denounce Communist outrages 
regularly in the most violent terms? Are 
they not feverishly helping weak non-Com- 
munist regimes to remain free? Have they 
not perfected the original Democratic chain 
of anti-Communist ailiances? 

They are; they have done these things. All 
of them are good. But that will not refute 
the charge. For the heart of communism is 
not at United States party headquarters on 
West 16th Street, New York, but in the Krem- 
lin in Moscow. 

Emotion in politics is no substitute for 
energy, Strengthening India and Jordan 
amount to little if at the same time one sup- 
ports Tito’s Yugoslavia and  Gomulka's 
Poland. 

And military alliances serve little purpose 
if the alliance leader is at the same time 
seeking peace by concessions to the enemy 
and cutting down military strength at home. 

CONFLICTING AIMS 


Here is the crucial weakness of our Gov- 
ernment’s position (which, to tell the truth, 
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is that all of western governments—except 
Adenauer’s Germany—and of any number of 
American citizens). They all dislike com- 
munism and Communist regimes. They 
would like to destroy them: But they also 
want peace and an end to terrific defense 
spending. 

They cannot wholeheartedly pursue a 
policy of destroying communism and at the 
same time seek peace with Moscow and econ- 
omy in armaments. For peace and com- 
munism of the Soviet type are incompatible. 
Until communism is destroyed or pushed 
back into the country of its origin, the world 
will never have peace. 

This conclusion is, however, much too un- 
pleasant for spoiled modern peoples (and 
governments) to swallow. Therefore, their 
perplexed leaders find themselves in the 
dilemma of making peace with an enemy 
they know they should destroy—and doing 
neither. Never in man's long history has a 
halfhearted government (or team) stood up 
successfully against one with a single aim 
that insists on playing to win. 

SOURCE OF DEFEATS 

Here is the source of the West's frustra- 
tion and diplomatic defeats. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, like a good partisan 
Democrat, may blame the Mideast situation 
on something as simple as Secretary Dulles’ 
decision not to build the Aswan Dam for 
Egypt. Actually, it 1s due to something far 
deeper—the conviction among politically 
naive and self-assertive peoples that the West 
may be flouted (as at Suez) and the 
U. S. S. R. may not be—see Hungary. 

It is due to the American administration's 
almost pathetic patience in dealing with the 
Kremlin—in its wistful insistence on dis- 
armament talks in the teeth of Soviet inso- 
lence; in its fear of doing anything serious 
about Hungary (already we hear pleas 
against using the U. N. report on Hungary 
to condemn that butchery lest we increase 
tensions); in such a ludicrous matter as 
the administration's apparent reluctance to 
use Milovan Djilas' stern repudiation of all 
communism for propaganda in Yugoslavia 
lest it offend Tito and weaken national 
Communist regimes. 

Therefore, American and other Western 
statesmen go from one pious (but unfound- 
ed) hope to another: that Tito will lead the 
satellites out of Soviet control; that Stalin's 
death weakened the Soviets; that the Soviet 
regime is decaying; that Red China can be 
split off from Red Russia; that the Kremlin 
really wants some form of disarmament ac- 
ceptable to the West, etc.—anything but the 
sickening probability that either the West 
must outarm communism or that commu- 
nism will destroy the West. 

All of this adds up to a policy of being 
tough in words but soft in deeds against for- 
elgn Communist regimes. 


Insurance Against War Is an Important 
i Item 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me today for the ex- 
tension of my remarks in the Appendix 
in the Recorp, I would like to point out 
that the foreign-aid bill as proposed by 
the administration is an insurance policy 
against war and the spreading of com- 
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munistic activities within the borders of 
our friendly allies. 

As such, it is an important item in the 
Federal budget. 

An attempt was made to restore a 
major part of the cut. However, it was 
defeated in the House—I voted in sup- 
port of the amendment. I am hopeful 
that the Senate and the conferees will 
restore the money needed to do a proper 
job. In this respect, I am calling to your 
attention a splendid editorial which was 
published in the San Francisco Examiner 
last Friday, September 23, 1957. It 
follows: 

MEN Wno KNO] 


From men who are in a better position than 
most of us to know the needs of the Nation's 
security there came Monday convincing 
reasons for restoring all or most of the $862 
million the House slashed from the adminis- 
tration’s foreign-aid request. 

They were Secretary Dulles, Admiral Rad- 
ford, who retired last week as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; his successor, Gen- 
eral Twining, and retiring Foreign Aid Ad- 
ministrator Hollister. ‘Their remarks cor- 
roborated a point we made editorially a 
couple of days ago, that foreign aid is a mis- 
leading and inaccurate term. A better one 
would be bargain-rate security. 

Admiral Radford drove to the crux of it 
when he said the alternatives to restoring 
the meat-axed funds would be “a major 
mobilization on our part“ or retreat to the 
“Fortress America” concept. 

Mobilization, he told the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, would mean “nearly 
every ablebodied young man of military age” 
would serve overseas for several years in 
place of troops of friendly foreign nations 
we have been supporting. "Fortress Amer- 
ica" is an "entirely negative" concept, he 
said, and would lead to “an ultimate and 
violent showdown with international com- 
munism." In either case the cost to tax- 
payers would be staggering. 

Mr. Dulles warned that the cuts made by 
the House “were so deep as to challenge and 
impair our basic defense policy." General 
Twining and Mr. Hollister spoke with simi- 
lar forcefulness. 

We recommend to Members of Congress the 
reaction to this testimony of Senator Pas- 
tore, Rhode Island Democrat. “When the 
security of the Nation is involved, I resolve 
doubts in favor of the opinion of the 
experts." 


Sport Fish Restoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincere pleasure that I announce today 
the publication of the first 5-year report 


of sport fish restoration under the 
Dingell-Johnson Federal-aid program 


administered by the United States Fish. 


and Wildlife Service. 

That bill was coauthored by my late 
father, the Honorable John D. Dingell, 
of Michigan, and by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, the Honorable 
Edwin C, Johnson. They were good 
friends and good conservationists, and 
history is now vindicating the vision 
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which they had in sponsoring the Din- 
gell-Johnson Act. They had the courage 
to push that bill through Congress even 
after a veto by their good friend, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, when possibility of 
passage seemed very black, indeed. 

To say that this bill has worked well 
is an understatement. In America we 
are blessed with a growing population. 
Each day we dump more pollution into 
our waters. We are increasing the use 
of water in home, factory, and farm, at 
a tremendous pace. All this has a ter- 
rific negative impact on fish and fishing. 

This act has literally been the salva- 
tion of our sports-fishing resource. It 
has made available to the States money 
from fishing-tackle excises, a source not 
normally available to them, on a match- 
ing fund basis, which has been used for 
stream, lake, and fish habitat improve- 
ment; for stocking and rough fish eradi- 
cation; for research; and myriad other 
things to improve our fishing. 

My friend, Richard H. Stroud, execu- 
tive vice president of the Sport Fishing 
Institute, has honored Chairman HER- 
BERT BoNNER, House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, and me be- 
cause of my dad's coauthorship of the 
Dingell-Johnson Act, by presenting us 
first copies of the 28-page report which 
was printed, at no cost to the Govern- 
ment, by the Sport Fishing Institute. 

This attractive booklet iliustrates well 
the significance of the Dingell-Johnson 
program to the various States. 

I wish to call attention to some perti- 
nent excerpts from this worthy publica- 
tion: : 

Following World War II there was a tre- 
mendous upsurge of interest in fishing. The 
Nation’s sport-fishing facilities were over- 
taxed. Fish-management programs were in- 
adequate to meet the new demands. 

New measures were needed. One of the 
most effective was the cooperative Federal- 
aid-in-fish-restoration program which be- 
gan when Congress passed the Dingell-John- 
son Act in 1950. 

Anglers provide the program funds by 
payment of the 10-percent Federal excise tax 
on fishing tackle and through their purchase 
of State fishing licehses and permits. The 
general taxpayer does not contribute—unless 
he is also an angler. 

The States and Territories select the proj- 
ects, do the restoration work, and manage the 
completed projects. A State provides from 
its own funds at least $1 of every $4 spent. 
Federal funds are allocated to the States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam by a formula based on 


the number of anglers, and land and water 
areas. 

The Federal Government sees to it that 
projects conform to the law and are sub- 
stantial in character and design, inspects the 
work, and audits the financial records. Fish 
restoration includes fisheries research, pur- 
chase or lease of lands or waters, improve- 
ment in environment, activities, and law en- 
forcement, even though they are essential 
elements of State conservation programs. 

The basic difficulty in fish restoration is 
that: 

1. More people, more time for play, easier 
travel, means one thing—more people will be 
going fishing. 

2. The demand for water exceeds the supply 
over much of the country. America faces a 
water crisis. 

Intensified use of water resources means 
less water per person—for drinking, farming, 
or fishing. 
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The problem we face is: 

How to get the most sport-fishing under 
these conditions, or, indeed, how we are to 
maintain any sport-fishing at all under such 
adverse pressures. 


This report recommends the following 
solution to this problem: 

1. Fishermen must put more emphasis on 
the fun of fishing than on filling the creel. 

2. Our sport fisheries must be managed 
with knowledge from scientific research; 
guesswork won't do. 

3. Our potential fishing waters (freshwater 
and marine) must be managed and devel- 
oped for greatest usefulness. The solution 
is in the hands of the American angler. He 
must insist on and support programs keyed 
to modern needs. 


Communist Strategy Is Plain—and Suc- 
ceeding: (1) Consolidate China, (2) 
Take Over India, (3) Divide Europe, 
(4) Keep the Pot Boiling in Africa, (5) 
Isolate America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, little by 
little and piece by piece truth eventually 
comes out. The Communist-engineered 
deception of the United States Govern- 
ment and people regarding Nationalist 
China through the years 1943 to 1950 was 
one of the most brilliantly successful 
operations in mass psychology in all his- 
tory—and one of the most disastrous. 
Because Americans did not understand 
their own faith and the nature of the 
forces of freedom and of Communist en- 
slavement in China, they could be taken 
in by the Communist propagandists— 
and their unwitting advocates—who did 
understand their faith, and believed 
in it. 


One American who witnessed it first- 
hand for 7 years in China was Leonard 
B. Allen, a wartime correspondent for 
International News Service and Voice of 
China commentator in Chungking. Mr. 
Allen sees clearly our own responsibility 
for the almost hopeless treadmill in 
which we now find ourselves running. 
We got into it because of ideological and 
moral confusion. We will be able to end 
it when we gain ideological and moral 
clarity—and dedication. Mr. Allen's 
article from a moral rearmament pub- 
lication follows: 

AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY IN CHINA 
(By Leonard B. Allen) 

Recently an Indian Communist leader de- 
Bcribed the current world strategy of inter- 
national communism. It is a five-point 
program, beginning with China: (1) Consol- 
idate China, (2) take over India, (3) divide 
Europe, (4) keep the pot boiling in Africa, 
(5) isolate America. 

I was in Canton just before Chiang Kai- 
shek's government abandoned their last hold 
on the mainland to the Communists in 1949. 
Street barricades of sharply pointed logs 
were being erected. Nationalist currency, 
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quoted at 36 million yuan to 1 United States 
dollar, drifted down the streets in the wind 
like autumn leaves. The American State 
Department, bewildered by the failure of 
our dollars and bullets to save China, had 
just published a white paper—over a thou- 
sand pages of finger-pointing blame leveled 
at Chiang's government. 

Twenty years of Communist strategy had 
now succeeded in driving Chiang from the 
mainland. Without any answering ideology, 
the Americans decided to let the dust settle. 


YEARS OF CONFUSION 


We finally left Canton—a Reuters corre- 
spondent and I—aboard a blacked-out Brit- 
ish ship at night, with decks lined waist 
high with sandbags for the trip down the 
Communist-infiltrated shores of the Pearl 
River to Hong Kong. 

Over a period of 7 years prior to Chiang's 
withdrawal to Taiwan I witnessed the effect 
in China of America's ideological confu- 
sion—first in Chungking, later in Nanking. 
In Chungking from 1942 to 1944, living with 
journalists from East and West at the Press 
Hostel, I saw the beginnings of the concerted 
Communist attack on  Chiang's regime 
through the world press. 

“The best job we can do now,” I heard a 
European Communist, who now edits a paper 
in Peking, tell another correspondent who 
later wrote one of the leading books against 
Chiang, is detructive criticism.” Many 
others took this cue. From 1943 on, Chiang, 
who had been a great hero of the free world, 
especially in America, was blackguarded in 
the world press. America was confused. 
Many other countries abandoned Chiang and 
courted Mao Tse-tung. 

BLIND AMERICAN 


The result of that world press attack lasts 
till today. People who understand the cost 
of a divided Germany, a divided Korea, and 
a divided Indochina, fail to see the cost of 
a divided China. And they fall to under- 
stand that Free China is the only divided 
nation to be represented in the United Na- 
tions, which makes her a prime target of 
Communist diplomatic strategy. 

As an American I was blind to the ideo- 
logical implications of what I saw in Chung- 
king 15 years ago. Like our Government, we 
Americans had our eyes glued on immediate 
objectives—the winning of the war, getting 
back home, reestablishing Chiang's govern- 
ment in Nanking. But the people with an 
ideology, living right alongside of us, were 
working night and day to confuse the free 
world, and to take over China as a master 
stroke in a global strategy. 

The root of our ideological blindness I now 
see is moral. Until I accepted absolute 
moral standards in my life, I did not under- 
stand the ideological struggle in the world. 
You cannot live crooked and think straight. 

ON THE REAL POINT 


A Chinese student, after several years in 
an American university, put his finger on 
the real point. He raid, “You Americans 
have taught us technological know-how, but 
not ideological know-why.” 

Russia did not make that mistake. In 
1925, a year before Chiang Kai-sek emerged 
from Canton to lead the northern expedition 
that unified China, the Communists estab- 
lished in Moscow the Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
versity to train Chinese youth in Marxist 
ideology and revolutionary techniques. An 
American journalist who visited this uni- 
versity in Moscow in 1926 was told by its 
president, Karl Radek: “In 20 years these 
Chinese students will be China.” 
Radek missed his calculations by just 3 
years. China fell in 1949. 

Until America learns to lve and give a 
superior ideology we shall go on being out- 
thought and outmaneuvered, as in China. 
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The Timely and the Timeless 


„ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Harold C. Case, President of Boston Uni- 
versity, recently delivered a challenging 
commencement address at the Univer- 
sitys annual summer commencement 
exercises, in Boston's Symphony Hall. 
President Case's address was entitled 
"The Timely and the Timeless." 


This splendid address has an unusual 
inspirational message for youth and 
should be given the widest possible cir- 
culation. President Case's remarks are 
the product of many years of educational 
experience and practical wisdom. Be- 
cause of the sound and basic philosophy 
embodied in his speech and because of 
my very high regard for President Case, 
Iam delighted to have this opportunity 
to share his address with Members of 
Congress and the general public. 

President Case's able address is as 
follows: 


In the current issue of Harper's Magazine, 
John Fischer writes in the section “The 
Editor's Chair" about an innocent sounding, 
but dreadful book published recently in Eng- 
land with the bland title, Uncommon Peo- 
ple. Its author, Paul Bloomfield, discusses 
an apparently harmiess individual, George 
Villers, who lived 350 years ago in England, 
and his descendants who have lived during 
the three and one-half intervening centuries, 


It sounds like a tedious genealogy. Actu- 
ally, it is a modern heresy. This is the 
Century of the Common Man—let no one 
make a mistake about it. And yet, John 
Fischer is talking about “uncommon” men 
and women too. 

George Villiers was an undistinguished 
farmer who lived through the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I, in comfortable obscurity. Yet 
his record, especially as expressed in the 
exploits and outstanding leadership of his 
descendants, marks him as one of the great- 
est men of all time. 

The members of his line have been running 
England much of the time during the past 
300 years. Sir Winston Churchill and Queen 
Elizabeth II are numbered among them. But 
so is the Duke of Marlborough, as well as 
two noted Pitts. The writer says that they 
collect honors the way a blue serge suit col- 
lects lint, so that even to American ears a 
list of their names sounds like a roll call of 
chieftains—Salisbury, Cecil, Stanley, Ber- 
wick, Manchester, Athol, Hamilton, Stanhope, 
Cavendish, and so on. Å 

But in intellectual affairs, the family tree 
boasts Bertrand Russell in philosophy, Henry 
Fielding in fiction, Quakers, abolitionists, in- 
dustrialists, novelists. 

Altogether the clans add up to a tiny frac- 
tion of the English population, yet they 
have been responsible for a very large por- 
tion of British civilization. 

Five characteristics show up time after 
time, in generation after generation of 
George Villiers’ children. 

These, I think, are certain qualities that 
are required for unusual effectiveness for 
uncommon people in any nation and in every 
generation, 
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These aptitudes, if present in sufficient 
quality in even a relatively smali percentage 
of the population, will determine the quality 
of its culture, the nature of its government, 
the character of its artistic life, is survival, 
and its civilizing influence. 

Such an idea may seem to be archaic, or 
even  subversive, in  mid-20th century 
America. We have become dedicated to the 
common man. We spend our money and 
energy cherishing the mediocre. We coerce 
the exceptional into conformity. We guar- 
antee the ordinary worker a job, or if he is 
out of work, a compensation, or if he is ill, 
hospitalization, or if he dies, a decent burial, 
We organize our public schools to be chal- 
lenging to the average and boring to the 
unusually bright child. *'Social" promotions 

in public schools are popular when academic 
promotions are impossible. 

For such a long time we have been reit- 
erating the worth of the common man that 
we have unconsciously come to doubt 
whether there is anyone else, or, if so, 
whether the genius is not more odd than 
important. 

We discourage distinction among the pro- 
fessions and major on low pay for teachers 
and public servants. So an educator gets 5 
percent of the salary of a top TV comedian, 
and even a United States Senator must be 
satisfied with one-tenth of the pay of a 
top-ranked movie star. 

It is a miracle that, in the face of such 
resistance, outstanding people in large num- 
bers are involved in the lower-paying pro- 
fessions—and indeed that they are the per- 
sons who shape the trends in the Nation. In 
spite of all of our opposition, many of them 
nianage to be uncommon. 

There is a deadly contemporary aspect 
about being mediocre. But there is histori- 
cal and social timelessness to becoming un- 
common—outstanding, extraordinary, an 
authority. This is true today. And the vast 
shortage of people in the most demanding 
phases of leadership illustrates the dearth of 
uncommon people, and the crucial need for 
more of them. 

What are the recurring characteristics in 
the descendants of George Villiers and in 
the children and grandchildren of every 
family in which greatness emerges? 

Sandburg, (in The People, Yes, p. 284) 
says, 

“Between the finite limitations of the five 
senses and the endless yearnings of man for 
the beyond the people hold to the humdrum 
bidding of work and food while reaching out 
when it comes their way for lights beyond 
the prison of the five senses, for keepsakes 
lasting beyond any hunger or death." 

» This is actually how people are—reaching 
out for the uncommon, striving for the time- 
less, trying to pei.orm as none has ever done 
before them, to enter into the procession of 
the great, from whose influence the human- 
izing and enduring values of life have be- 
come enticing and possible and contem- 
porary. 

We see these people—reaching every day. 
Quite recently I passed a one-room house 
occupied by a man who works in the woods, 
cutting and trimming trees, for a lumber 
company. He has bullit that little house, 
and its first room is the promise of another 
to come. He has painted it gleaming white 
and has put a homemade picket fence in 
front of it, along a country road. It was 


. 


about noontime on a Sunday when I passed 


his house. He was siting in front of it 
on an antique pine chair. He was wearing 
a white shirt open at the neck and he was 
accompanying himself with a tiny accordion 
as he sang quaint folk songs. In him, I saw 
this outreach for the timeless. 

Can these characteristics, a hundred of 
them in a million people, become the new 
habit patterns—the love of the ultimate and 
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the disciplined effort now in behalf of that 
far goal? I think so. 

In 1928, Margaret Mead, a young anthro- 
pologist, went to Manus Island, a 600-square- 
mile patch of rock and jungle, off the north- 
eastern corner of New Guinea. She found 
the Manus divided geographically and 
culturally into three groups: the boat people 
living in villages built on plles off the shore 
of the main island; the island bush people; 
and the inhabitants of the smaller islands. 
The Manus, having no source of raw ma- 
terials except the sea, fished. They traded 
their surplus with the island dwellers, ob- 
taining vegetables, clay for pottery, and 
virtually all other material possessions, 
They were modern primitives, with a strict 
cultural system. 

In 1953, Dr. Margaret Mead returned to 
the Manus. She found that in 25 years, 
these people had passed from the Neolithic 
to the Atomic Age, without the intervening 
cultural steps which cost our ancestors 5,000 
years of progress. Moreover, she found that 
the Manus had made this transition suc- 
cessfully. 

They have moved to the shore, where 
tney have built new villages; they have 
developed democratic self-government; have 
become literate. They have outlook, codes, 
morals, and are moving into our modern age. 
As a result of her two studies of these 
people in transition from a prescientific to 
this modern scientific era, Dr. Mead has 
concluded that culture ís transmitted from 
adult to adult, without regard for the na- 
ture of early training. 

Margaret Mead has projected a new set 
of principles of culture change, capable of 
global application. She has deemphasized 
the Dewey idea that children's upbringing 
determines their cultural behavior as adults. 
Bhe has become convinced that there is 
hope for greatness among normal adults 
&nywhere—given the insights, the impulses, 
and the disciplines. 

What, then, are the five uncommon char- 
acteristics to be cherished and nurtured and 
bred for the sake of the timeless in the 
midst of the timely? 

1. Intelligence: No premium can be 
placed upon stupidity tn our modern life. 
Sharp discernment, real capacity for learn- 
ing, and the insistence that the future 
needs for intellectually competent persons 
will be so numerous as to make it impera- 
tive for unusual capacity to mate with unu- 
sual capacity—to produce uncommon chil- 
dren. 

2. The ability to take it, whatever “it” 
may mean. Over the entrance to every life 
is the sign, "Danger." The common person 
shrinks from it and retreats to safety. The 
uncommon person knows that every situa- 
tion wears a veiled outcome. There are no 
advance guaranties. We must strive before 
we know the outcome. So, we must ask, 
"What ends are worth what risk?" Having 
decided that question, we are obligated to 
take the risk boldly. 

Every injustice, prejudice and dogmatism 
thrives because a few zealots, joined by some 
insecure persons who go along = by many 
timid followers, form a 

Every demagog depends on activo support 
from malcontents who will welcome a scape- 
goat as an excuse for their own failure. 

Any evil policy or behavior can gain 
strength only if the large timid group, by its 
silence, gives consent, or at least gives sup- 
port by apologetic rationalization. 

The cumulative result of ignorance, lack of 
concern, and playing it safe is an antidemo- 
cratic movement. 
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The extraordinary people exhibit heights 
of courage, idealism, and sacrifice, likely to 
summon the timid to heroism, and so to the 
support of the best interests of mankind. 

Poise, by which we mean physical control, 
mental balance, and spiritual discipline, is 
the ingredient of life out of which the leader 
emerges. 

3. Energy: Uncommon people work, make 
love, strive, play, speak, and pray harder 
than ordinary mortals. Their sheer vitality 
often carries the day. They move over and 
beyond passive resistance or indolence; and, 
by the power of their mental and spiritual 
energy, they win the argument. 

The members of the Boston University 
football team used to say that having Harry 
Agganis on the field when they were playing 
a game was not only like having a coach at 
their side, but like having unique strength 
added to their physical power. He knew no 
fear or tension, even under the most disas- 
trous circumstances of intercollegiate foot- 
ball, and by his consistent spirit he ener- 
gized the others. 

This is true of greatness everywhere—it is 
an energy-giving element. 

4. Charm: Many a cause is won by the 
ability to put it into a setting in which the 
obvious choice is the right one. My father 
used to say to me, “Never needlessly multiply 
the points of an antagonism.” There will 
be opposition—make it a minimum by win- 
ning to the cause in which you are investing 
your life, all who can understand it, believe 
in it, and support it. 

I think of the old article in the Boston 
Transcript which attacked an individual. 
The man was furious and went to President 
Eliot of Harvard, asking what to do about it. 
Dr. Eliot replied, "My dear fellow, I advise 
you to do nothing. Half of the people in 
Boston do not take the Transcript. Half of 
the people who subscribe to it do not read 
it. Half of the readers did not see this arti- 
cle. Half of those who read the article did 
not understand it. Half of the people who 
understood it did not believe it, And, as for 
the others, they really do not matter.” 

A quality of charm is an asset in uncom- 
mon—timeless—living. 

5. Responsibility: There is an undeviating 
sense of duty among the uncommon people. 
They are never detoured, detracted, removed 
from the scene, and they get their way. 

The legend of the Dutch boy with his 
finger in the hole in the dike is appropriate to 
this theme, Lesser persons would have run 
away toplay. But all of the people were de- 
pendent upon that responsible lad. 

I knew the man who rescued the little girl, 
Cathy, from a well in San Gabriel, Calif. He 
was a robust workman, ordinary in any way 
you could discern. He learned about Cathy, 
&nd he knew the quality of that soil and 
underground tunneling. It did not seem 
queer to him that he volunteered to risk his 
life on the chance that his knowledge would 
bring a result no one else could achieve. 
When he reached her—and sbe was alive— 
and he signaled to the crowd at the top, it 
did not occur to him that he would become 
a national hero. He was merely a responsi- 
ble father doing for that little girl whatever 
he hoped some other father would do for 
his child, if the need should ever arise. 

May I leave you graduates with this mes- 
sage today. You are the minority—the un- 
common, the disciplined, the intelligent, 
charming, determined, responsible people. 

Build the timely into the timeless. It will 
be a good lifetime for you if you will do that. 
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Communists in Power in a Province in 
India Follow the Same Pattern as in 
China—Why Did Anyone Expect Any- 
thing Different? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Minneapolis Tribune of August 6, 
1957. It records the tiresome repetition 
of what Communists always do wherever 
and however they get into power—re- 
gardless of their glowing promises. Cen- 
tral China in the twenties; north China 
in the thirties; all China in the forties; 
now India and Syria. When will their 
intended victims learn—especially those 
in America? 

The editorial follows: 

Bap News From KERALA 


The news from Kerala continues to be a 
matter of concern to the free world. Kerala, 
it will be recalled, is the Indian state in 
which the Communists won control in the 
elections earlier this year. 

The Communist government there is now 
sponsoring an education bill that may lead 
to regimentation of education and liquida- 
tion of hundreds of privately managed 
Christian missionary schools, according to a 
dispatch to the New York Times. 

The most objectionable provision, accord- 
ing to the dispatch, relates to the appoint- 
ment of teachers. Under the bill, the private 
management of the mission schools no longer 
would be able to recruit its own teaching 
staff. Instead, it would be required to ap- 
point teachers from a panel prepared by local 
educational committees which no doubt 
would be dominated by Communists. 

Indian antipathy to privately managed 
mission schools may be explained perhaps by 
the strong nationalistic desire for India to be 
independent of the West in all things. But 
the legislation proposed is of such a nature 
as to recall the ouster of mission schools and 
missionaries from China afterithe Commu- 
nists took over. 

Indeed, one observer recently found re- 
markable resemblance in Kerala to what 
went on among the Chinese Communists in 
their Yenan base during the Sino-Japanese 
War. In Yenan, the Chinese Communists 
played down communism, played up social- 
ism, and pretended to be simple agrarian re- 
formers. At the same time, the Chinese 
Reds spread their influence from Yenan 
across China. 

In Kerala, the Communists appear to be 
trying to follow the same course. They are 
taking a moderate line, talking in terms of 
socialism rather than communism, trying to 
establish themselves as good Indians who 
want to improve the lot of the people. 

Before the Indian elections, the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion took a nation- 
wide poll. In Kerala the poll showed that 
the Communists had great strength among 
the younger voters from 21 to 35, among the 
lowest income group, among the illiterate and 
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Poorly educated, and among the working 
classes. 

These groups constitute a formidable base 
upon which the Communists may be able to 
build, not only in Kerala but in other areas 
of India. In view of the parallels between the 
Communists’ performance in China and their 
Plans in Kerala to date, the world will watch 
with great interest—and considerable ap- 
prehension—the future happenings in the 
Communist state of Kerala. 


For a Last Ditch Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch of Sunday, 
August 25, 1957, advocating a fight to 
the last ditch against this so-called civil 
tights plan. I approve of the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial, which is as fol- 
lows: 

For A Last DrrcH FIGHT 

The so-called “compromise” on the jury 
trial amendment to the civil-rights bill is 
a sell-out of the principle on which the 
amendment was based. In a frantic desire 
to cater to the Negro vote, and to adjourn 
&s soon as possible, leaders of both Houses of 
Congress have made this deal. 

If it was important some weeks ago to 
guarantee a jury trial in certain cases, in 
order to uphold a right written into the 
Constiution of the United States, it is im- 
Portant today. Weasel words describing this 
sabotaging of a basic principle as “construc- 
tive and fair" (Senator KNowLanp) and as 
& “forward, progressive step" (Representative 
Jor MARTIN) are so much tripe. 

Speaker SAM. RAYBURN was at least honest 
enough not to indulge in this nonsense. A 
Practical politician, who knows how badly 
the Democrats will need Negro votes in com- 
ing elections, he said merely "I am willing 
to support that amendment." 

Several aspirants for the presidency are 
Involved in this business, and they have a 
weather eye cocked on votes for 1960. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, who is 
badly bitten by the presidential bug, says he 
is pleased that the bill will be passed next 
week," Senator KNOWLAND is an obvious 
aspirant also, and Vice President NixoN, his 
chief rival in the GOP, has been pushing 
behind the scenes for maximum concessions 
to the colored voting bloc. 
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This deal should be fought with every 
legitimate weapon at the South's command. 
Under the terms of the so-called com- 
promise, jury trials will be almost eliminated. 
Senator RUSSELL of Georgia says of the com- 
promise: 

"It will deny the right of a jury trial to 
many citizens charged with criminal con- 
tempt who now enjoy that right under exist- 
ing law. The new policy of blanket injunc- 
tions adopted by some Federal judges will 
cause many innocent people to suffer severe 
punishment with out being able to submit 
proof of their Innocence to a jury.” 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia, 
declared rightly that the comprise is not at 
all satisfactory to the southern Members,” 
and that the plan allows a man to be tried 
twice at his own expense. He said “I can 
stay here till October, if necessary, to defea 
this.” 1 

That is the proper spirit. A principle is a 
principle, and if a majority of Congress is 
willing to sell a principle down the river for 
the sake of votes, then the minority can, and 
should, resort to its last, desperate expedi- 
ent of a filibuster, the same expedient that 
a lot of the liberals have resorted to in the 
past when they felt it to be necessary. 

It is possible that some of those Senators 
and Congressmen from the North and West 
who stood out so valiantly, on principle, for 
the jury-trial amendment before it was 
emasculated, will raise their voices effectively 
again, and stop this piece of political jobbery. 

It is necessary to appeal to the consciences 
of those who voted for the original jury-trial 
amendment. If they turn deaf ears; nothing 
will be left but a filibuster. 
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Texas Co-op Leader Condemns Proposed 
Higher Interest Rates on REA Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Texas co-op leader, Mr. R. M. 
Korth, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Karnes Electric Cooperative, 
recently voiced strong condemnation of 
the proposal to increase interest rates 
charged by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Such an increase, Mr. Korth said, 
would be completely unfair to farmers. 

I ask unanimous consent that a report 
of Mr. Korth's address, published in the 
July issue of the publication Texas Co-op 
Power, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The proposal to increase REA interest 
rates was strongly condemned by the presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Karnes 
Electric Co-Op at the annual meeting June 
13. 

R. M. Korth told a large crowd at the Poss 
Johnson football field in Karnes City that 
the proposal is completely unfair to farmers. 

*Farmers' incomes in recent years have de- 
creased 27!4 percent," he said. “Yet the ad- 
ministration in Washington is proposing to 
raise the interest on REA loans from 2 to 
3% percent. That's a 75 percent increase 
the farmer will be expected to pay out of his 
reduced income. 

“At the same time," Mr. Korth added, “the 
United States has just completed arrange- 
ments for a loan of $44 billon to Great 
Britain. This loan is at 2 percent interest 
and is to be paid back in the year 2000." 

Mr. Korth then demanded, "Are we less 
important than the British?" 

He noted also that REA now has a large 
profit on its loans to date. He urged the 
members to let their Congressmen know how 
they feel. 

"We can voice our opinions on a 2-cent 
post card," he said. "And we'd better start 
telling our Congressmen how we feel." 

He pointed out that the profit utilities 
have millions of dollars to spend for propa- 
ganda and for the expenses of lobbyists. 

“They call the co-ops subsidized. They 
tell the taxpayers the co-ops are costing 
them money. These charges aren't true and 
they know they aren't," he declared. 

Mr. Korth also charged that the profit 
utilities in Texas alone have been given by 
the Government, in the form of fast tax 
writeoffs, more than has been lent to co-ops 
in the entire program. 

“In self-defense we must combat these 
false accusations,” he declared. 
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Oregon Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, I am particularly con- 
scious of the need for effective and hon- 
est State highway bodies. In my ca- 
pacity on the Roads and Highways Sub- 
committee, I already have seen a situa- 
tion in certain States where a lack of in- 
tegrity and official responsibility has re- 
tarded the interstate highway program 
which we have authorized, 

Fortunately, my own State of Oregon 
for many years has been near the fore- 
front of our country nationally with re- 
spect to outstanding achievement in the 
construction and operation of highways. 
This has been due to men of honor and 
great capacity for public service. On 


"August 13, 1957, the East Oregonian of 


Pendleton, Oreg., published an editorial 
giving credit to these individuals in Ore- 
gon's recent history. 'The title of the 
editorial is Oregon's Proud Record.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON'S PROUD RECORD 

Because the opportunities for wrongdoing 
are rather immense, Oregonians can be proud 
of the fact that their State highway com- 
missions never have been tainted by corrup- 
tion. Some sordid cases of highway commis- 
sion corruption have been recorded in sev- 
eral of the 48 States. 

The list of men who have served as Oregon 
highway commissioners since the commis- 
sion was created in 1918 readily reveals why 
the State's highway business has a clean bill 
of health. Oregon's governors have weighed 
their selections carefully and they have been 


' able to induce capable citizens to serve. 


Here is the list: E. J. Adams, Eugene law- 
yer and contractor; W. L. Thompson, Pendle- 
ton banker and rancher; Simeon Benson, 
Portland lumberman; R. A. Booth, Eugene 
lumberman; J. N. Burgess, Pendleton ranch- 
er and businessman; E. E. Kiddle, Island 


City flour mill owner; J. B. Yeon, Portland. 


industrialist; W. B. Barratt, Heppner ranch- 
er; William Duby, Baker rancher; H. B. Van 
Duzer, Portland Jumberman; W. H. Malone, 
Corvallis businessman; C. E. Gates, Medford 
businessman; Robert W. Saywer, Bend pub- 
lisher; M. A. Lynch, Redmond businessman; 
Charles K. Spaulding, Salem lumberman; 
William Hanley, Burns rancher; J. C. Ains- 
worth, Portland banker; Leslie M. Scott, 
Portland publisher; Carl Washburne, Eugene 
merchant; E. B. Aldrich, Pendleton editor; 


F. L. TouVelle, Jacksonville rancher; Henry 
F. Cabell'Portland banker; Huron Clough, 
Canyonville rancher; Herman Oliver, John 
Day, rancher; Merle Chessman, Astoria pub- 
lisher; T. H. Banfield, Portland industrialist; 
Arthur Schaupp, Klamath Falls lawyer; and 
Ben Chandler, Coos Bay banker. 

Present members of the commission are 
Charles Reynolds, La Grande businessman; 
Milo McIver, Portland businessman; and 
Robert Chessman, Astoria publisher. 

This Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal editorial 
discusses some of the possibilities in the 
realm of highway commission corruption: 

“Sixty-five million dollars is a lot of 
money. That is how much the Federal Gov- 
ernment allocated to Wisconsin last week for 
highway construction for the year beginning 
July 1, 1958. 

"Three hundred and eighty-one million 
dollars is even more money. That is the 
amount of the State highway budget for the 
next 2 years. It includes Federal alloca- 
tions. 

"In the history of the State, no official nor 
official body has ever had the responsibility 
of spending so much money in such a short 
time. And this kind of spending is going 
to continue for more than a decade, with the 
Federal Government pouring out many mil- 
Mons to States to speed construction of 41,000 
miles of new interstate roads. 

"Such spending is going to result in tre- 
mendous changes in the landscape. It is 
going to infiuence the economy of the State, 
aggravate urban and rural woes, stir new 
problems, and affect the lives of all of us. 


"It is also going to tempt the corrupt and 
invite extravagance and waste. Big high- 
way spending always has. 

"Two current examples are at hand. A 
Pennsylvania jury has just convicted five 
men, including a former chairman of the 
turnpike commission, of trying to defraud 
the commission of nearly $20 million. The 
case involved a contract to fill abandoned 
coal mines that lay beneath a turnpike route, 

"Three former Indiana highway officials, 
including a commission chairman, have been 
indicted in connection with a land acquisi- 
tion program alleged to be honeycombed 
with fraud. . 

"Wisconsin has never experienced à major 
highway scandal. So far as press and public 
know, State highway commissioners have 
been honest and have not knowingly con- 
doned waste of highway funds or cheating 
by contractors. 

"This State's headache has been a system 
which fostered inefficiency and loss of in- 
tegrity by turning over too much money 
and responsibility to counties. Efficiency 
and integrity at the county level have not 
been uniformly high by any means. 

"The fact that the past record is good, on 
the whole, is no guarantee of future virtue. 
More than a Dillion dollars will flow from 
Federal and State treasuries in the next dec- 
ade to Wisconsin property owners, con- 
tractors, equipment salesmen, and construc- 
tion crews. Eager crooks will certainly be 
trying to get hands on some of this sugar. 

“It would be a reassuring thing if closer 
surveillance were established over this vast 
highway expenditure program by State offi- 
cialdom, the press, and John Taxpayer." 
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Opposition to the Proposal To Change 
From the Bushel to the Hundredweight 
as a Unit of Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


z OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter I 
have received from Mr. P. E. Paquette, 
president of the Minneapolis Terminal 
Elevator Association, and an enclosed 
editorial, both being in opposition to the 
proposal to change from the bushel to 
the hundredweight as a unit of measure. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 23, 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LANGER: In addition to 
the information we have recently sent you 
regarding the “bushel versus hundredweight” 
problem, we are attaching a copy of an 
editorial recently published by the North- 
western Miller. We believe this will be valu- 
able additional material against the proposed 
change. 

Practically all the grain trade, as well as 
many millers and other related industries, 
seem to be opposed to this change and we be- 
lieve the Commodity Stabilization Service 
would not be justified in adopting the new 
procedure without much further study and 
consultation with the trade groups. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. E. PAQUETTE, 
President. 


[From the Northwestern Miller of August 13, 
1957] 


BUSHEL VERSUS HUNDREDWEIGHT 


. Members of the feed trade have been vocif- 
erous in putting forward a plea for a switch 
from the bushel to the hundredweight as a 
unit of measure. Such was the steamroller 
effect of their demands—Hundredweight in 
1958 was the slogan adopted—that for a 
time it looked as though no one was going 
to bring forward any strong objections. 
‘Grain and flour traders stood aloof and made 
few comments on the matter. 

Only in the past few months has any de- 
gree of opposition become apparent. That 
opposition is now coming from authoritative 
quarters, particularly a strong statement 
from the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Association. That statement was so im- 
portant that the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association was compelled to make 
counterarguments. The AFMA case appears 
in the news columns of this issue. 

The reported intention of Walter C. Ber- 
ger, administrator of the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, to make the switch effective 
July 1, 1958, may have been governed in part 
by the paucity of the early opposition. Only 
now is it being brought home that there is 
strong disfavor for the plan in grain and 
flour circles, "True, there does appear to be 
a split on the issue. Some feel it is not 
worth making & big fight of the matter; 
others are expressing & vehemence equaled 
only by AFMA in propounding the proposal. 

The decision to switch will be a wholly ad- 
ministrative one. The decision does not 
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need the approval of the board of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Administrative 
decisions often lend themselves to being 
classed as arrogant and arbitrary. Mr. Berger 
undoubtedly will never let his organization 
be placed in line to collect that accusation. 
That is why more thought must be given to 
the subject before an irrevocable decision is 
made. 

The opposition is making itself heard. 
The three major exchanges of Kansas City, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis have voted against 
the switch. Futures traders, terminal ele- 
vator operators, and commission men are op- 
posed with varying degrees of violence. This 
is disagreement to be reckoned with; the 
views of people who make their living hah- 
dling grain cannot be dismissed lightly. 

Perhaps overlooked has been the fact that 
state grain laws require the issuance of ware- 
house credit certificates on a bushel basis, 
Those laws would need amendment. And 
it's common knowledge just how confusing 
an issue can become when State legislation 
is involved. That's just one of the prob- 
lems. 

The feed business is an important segment 
of the American trading picture. But there 
are other segments and they do not bow in 
any way to the omnipotence of the feed men. 
Mr. Berger has been subjected to some heavy 
pressure. The plan runs contrary to the best 
interests of important parts of the grain 
trade. The matter should be reappraised, 


Former Senator Wilton E. Hall, of South 
Carolina, and Scholarships to Anderson 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have a copy of the 
summer edition of Dixie Business in 
which appears an article about former 
United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina, Wilton E. Hall, who is now pub- 
lisher of the Anderson Independent, 
Anderson, S. C. This article reports 
that Senator Hall has given more than 
150 scholarships to students in order 
that they may attend Anderson College, 
Anderson, S. C. 

Needless to say, the people of my State 
are grateful to the generosity of Senator 
Hall for his contribution to our future 
leaders of our Nation. At this time there 
are 11 students at Anderson College on 
scholarships given by Senator Hall. 
These young men and women are Miss 
Dotty Clamp, Miss Gloria Jones, and 
Miss Jane Martin, all of Anderson, S. C.; 
Miss Joyce Pollard Clark, of Starr, S. C.; 
Billy John Moorhead, Hartwell, Ga.; 
Miss Marianne Givens, of Anderson, 
S. C.; Miss Eloise Broadwell, of Pendle- 
ton, S. C.; Miss Peggy Harris, of Ander- 
son, S. C.; Miss Dianne Ragsdale, of Wil- 
liamston, S. C.; Miss Gail Teasley, of 
Anderson, S. C.; and Miss Rose Ann 
Compton, of Anderson, S. C. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Over 150 SCHOLARSHIPS TO ANDERSON COLLEGE 
GIVEN BY ANDERSON PUBLISHER 
(By Antoinette Jones) 

Families who know the pangs—both of the 
pocketbook as well as of the heart—when 
members of the family are sent through col- 
lege, should ponder the case of a man who, to 
date, has provided more than 150 students 
with scholarships to Anderson College. 

Such a record belongs to Wilton E. Hall, 
publisher of the Anderson Independent and 
Daily Mail and owner of WAIM radio and TV. 

Many of the students have attended 2 
years, receiving degrees or diplomas from the 
2-year college; others have attended 1 year 
receiving the commercial certificate or 1 year 
of liberal arts to help them in their search for 
a better and more well-rounded life. 

From the over 150-member family group of 
Hall scholarships have come many who are 
today distinguishing themselves in work of 
all kinds, as homemakers and civic leaders, 
Among them are teachers, ministers, secre- 
taries, churchworkers, students, officers in 
the armed services; members of the news- 
paper, radio, and television professions—in 
almost every field there is a representative 
from those who have been awarded Hall 
scholarships to Anderson College. 

It would be impossible to mention each of 
the students who received these scholarships, 
but the group counts among its members one 
(Miss Violet Medlin) who is private secre- 
tary to Rev. J. L. Sullivan, executive secretary 
of the Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, From one of the earliest 
groups, there is a major (Charles Hall) in the 
armed services, now in Europe; another who 
teaches in the local high school (Eugene 
Abrams). The production manager of a 
newspaper in Winchester, Va. (Rufus Josey) 
received his early education at Anderson Col- 
lege on a Hall scholarship, as did his wife 
(Ann Elizabeth Earle). : 

Currently heading the Anderson College 
Alumni Association as president is another 
who was awarded a Hall scholarship, Mrs. 
Evelyn Mahaffey Welborn; one who received 
her early musical training at Anderson Col- 
lege through a Hall scholarship is now back 
home as a member of the college music de- 
partment faculty, Jimmie Ruth Erskine. 

Thanks to the start given to them by the 
scholarship, there is now a public school 
teacher in Florida, James Aderhold; à mem- 
ber of the high school faculty and outstand- 
ing civic leader in Swainsboro, Ga., W. W. 
Gambrell; a home demonstration agent and 
teacher of home economics at Fort Mill, S. C., 
Ford Moore Griffin; an outstanding minister's 
wife, active in the work of her husband's 
church in the State, Sybil Moore Ray; secre- 
taries and other personnel in local banks, 
Beatrice Clamp, Emilie Chamblee; and other 
businesses, Doris Willingham, Marian Findley 
Smith, and others. 

There is also in the group the owner of a 
photography studio, James Nash; à member 
of the advertising staff of an Athens, Ga., 
radio station, and a student at the University 
of Georgia Department of Journalism, Joann 
Rice; a ministerial student, Don Hubbard; 
and countless others. Many are doing in- 
valuable, yet unpublicized work as civic lead- 
ers, ministers' wives, and community 
workers. 

Over a period of some 25 years, the number 
of Hall scholarships has averaged slightly 
over 6 per year, with the number totaling 
8 to 10 for many years. The 1956-57 current 
group, largest number yet to receive the Hall 
scholarship, totals 11. 

Among them is the business manager of 
the school yearbook, the Columns; a talented 
music major who accompanies for the college 
choir and for numerous other college events 
and groups; members of the student news- 
paper staff, and of the college players; one 
who works for a newspaper and radio station 
during his time off from classes; and the 
associate editor of the college yearbook. 
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Records and letters from holders of these 
Hall scholarships show that many, who are 
now serving their communities in so many 
ways as valuable citizens, would not have had 
opportunity for further education had it not 
been for these scholarships. Many did not 
seek them, but had them offered to them. 

One of the recent graduates who is now 
serving in the Armed Forces in Germany 
whose letter is typical of maay received by 
the college, writes: 

My years at Anderson College have en- 

abled me to appreciate, and to take advan- 
tage of, the many opportunities offered me 
now, and with my coming trip through 
France, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and 
England, I will have seen all the major 
countries of Europe" (Eugene Smith), 


OTHER LETTERS 


"Y, as one of the recipients of the Hall 
Scholarships, would like to express my ap- 
preciation to Mr. Hall for the opportunity he 
gave me to attend Anderson College. Daily 
I see the benefits I gained from my 2 years at 
Anderson College and 1 am very grateful to 
Mr. Hall for making the opportunity possi- 
ble” (Emily Chamblee). 

"Mr. Wilton E. Hall's scholarship made It 
possible for me to attend Anderson College, 
and I shall always be grateful to him. My 
husband is pastor of Baptist Church and we 
are, of course, engaged in full time Christian 
service” (Mary Elizabeth Marett Lord). 

“Learning of my plans to attend Anderson 
College, Mr. Wilton Hall offered me a scholar- 
ship for which I am most grateful, I have 
learned to appreciate him as a real true 
friend, and one who ts interested in helping 
to develop the fine type of manhood and 
womanhood that is needed for the leaders of 
tomorrow. It would be impossible for me to 
tell all of the benefits, both now and in the 
future, that my contacts with the fine teach- 
ers and students of Anderson College during 
my 2 years there will have for me" (Marshal 
Watt). 


Resolution of the Committee for 
Hungarian Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, 
with enclosed resolution, which I have 
received from the Committee for Hun- 
garian Liberation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 

printed the Recorp, as follows: 
COMMITTEE FOR HUNGARIAN 
LIBERATION, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator LANGER: We are enclos- 
ing a resolution brought at our public 
meeting and are respectfully asking you to 
promote same and to help to restore the 
freedom and independence of the Hungarian 
people. 

Very truly yours, 
Gen. JuLIUs Kovacs, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 


Although the free western world enthusi- 
astically received and helped the refugee 
freedom fighters, they did not defend the 
Hungarian people from. the Soviet Union's 
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revengeful nttack, and to this day, the free 
West stands idly by, as the executions, per- 
secutions, imprisonments, and genocide con- 
tinue witbout any letup. 

For 6 months now, before the eyes of the 
peoples of the free world, their govern- 
ments and the United Nations, Soviet Rus- 
sia continues its murderous attack against 
the most elementary human rights and the 
Hungarian people. 

This delay has cost the lives of thousands 
of Hungarian heroes and martyrs. Further 
delay will cause history to condemn the 
peoples of the free world, their government, 
and the United Nations for their inaction. 

In the name of all the enslaved peoples, 
we ask you, who have done so much for the 
Hungarian people, to use every means at 
your disposal to expedite a special meeting 
of the General Assembly, so that the report 
of the United Nations' Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary may be brought 
before the world tribunal and some effec- 
tive measures may be taken to help the 
Hungarian people. 

The free world must not darken with idle 
silence the last rays of hope for freedom of 
the Hungarian people and of the enslaved 
nations. 

Subscribed to by the following organiza- 
tions present at the public meeting held 
on July 7, 1957, at Cleveland, Ohio: 

American Hungarian Federation, 
land branch No. 1 

American Society of 
Hungarians. 

Catholic Hungarian Sunday. 

Collegial Society of Hungarian Veterans, 
Cleveland group, 

Committee for Hungarian Liberation, Inc. 

Committee of Hungarian Press in Cleve- 
land. 

Committee of Transylvania. 

Committee of Western Hungary. 

Council for Liberation of Southern Hun- 


Cleve- 


Trans-Danubian 


e Athletic Club of Cleveland. 

Hungarian Business and  Tradesmen's 
Club. 

Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federation, 
Cleveland group. 

The Hungarian Self-Assistance and Cul- 
tural Society. 

Hungarian Youth. 

Magyar Society for Self-Cuiture. 

Mindszenty's people. 

National Committee of Hungarians of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Piarist Alumni Association, Cleveland 
group. 

St. Stephen's Dramatic Club. 

Student Action Committee for Free Hun- 


gary. 
Sub-Carpatho-Ruthenian Liberation 
Movement. 
Technical and Scientific A of 
Cleveland. 
Transylvanian Hungarian Society. 
West Side Hungarian Reformed Church. 
Gen. Junius Kovacs, 
Chairman of the Meeting, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee for Hun- 
garian Liberation, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


Hon. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Chinese 


have an apt saying that goes something 
like this: “With clothing, the new is best; 
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with friends, the old are best.“ That is 
true of our experience here in the House 
of Representatives. New Members are 
constantly coming and we welcome them. 
But it is hard to lose the old those who 
have been tested and tried and proved 
true. Some Members flash across the 
sky like a meteor but are soon gone. 
But some leave a permanent imprint on 
the Congress as well as on us who have 
been privileged to come to know them 
well. With friends the old are indeed 
best; and we hate to see Sam MCCONNELL 
‘leave us. 

He has in an unusual degree the quali- 
ties that we most admire in others and 
wish for ourselves. First, a good mind. 
Wnenever he gets up to speak on any is- 
sue, he knows what he is talking about 
and he explains it clearly. He has done 
his homework. He knows the fine print 
as well as,the big print, and we can al- 
ways count on what he says. It illumi- 
nates. 

Second, a warm heart. He not only 
knows, but he cares about the needs of 
human beings and the well-being of our 
country. 

Third, undergirding everything, he is 
a man of sterling character—unimpeach- 
able and impressive. 

It is a great loss, not only to us as his 
old friends but to our country, for him 
toleave this body. But it is an equally 
great gain to the work for the handi- 
capped and the crippled youth of our 
entire country—now and in the years 
ahead. We wish Sam MCCONNELL God- 
speed in this his new mission and we. 
hope his work will bring him back to 
Washington and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives frequently. 


Texas Electric Cooperative Commends 
REA Administrator 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the board of directors of the De 
Witt County Electric Cooperative, Cuero, 
Tex., recently adopted a resolution com- 
mending the REA Administrator and 
asking that he retain full authority to 
administrator the rural electrification 
program. 
The text of the resolution is contained 
in a letter I have received from Mr. Fain 
McDougal, manager of the De Witt 
County Electric Cooperative. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

De Wrrr Country ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Cuero, Tex., August 23, 1957. 
Senator Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: The board of directors of 

this cooperative have been very much con- 
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cerned with the recent encroachment upon 
the duties of the REA Administrator David 
Hamil by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
in their last board meeting made the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Be it resolved, The board of directors of 
the De Witt County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
hereby commend REA Administrator David 
Hamil for the fine manner in which he has 
endeavored to carry out the duties of his 
office; be 1t further 

“Resotved, The board wishes to call to the 
attention of Senators JOHNSON and Yar- 
BOROUGH and Congressman YouNc the need 
for such fine administrative leaders as Mr. 
Hamil and, therefore, urge that they assist 
in seeing that the duties as originally out- 
linéd for the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration are not de- 
stroyed and that Administrator Hamil re- 
tains full authority to administer the rural 
electrification program.” 

The directors and all members of the co- 
Operative are vitally interested in the opera- 
tion of a sound program by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and wish to call 
upon you to do everything in your power 
to see that the program is not curtalled by 
other interest. Please keep the REA program 
strong and in good hands. 

Very truly yours, 
FAIN McDoveat, 
Manager. 


Refrigerator Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 84th Congress, there was enacted 
into law legislation which I introduced 
to require the installation of safety de- 
vices on household refrigerators shipped 
in interstate commerce, so as to enable 
a trapped individual to open the door 
from the inside. 

This legislation is now being imple- 
mented. The Bureau of Standards re- 
cently issued criteria for use in the man- 
ufacture of new refrigerators. However, 
there are many old refrigerators and ice- 
boxes, either in use or discarded, which 
remain potential deathtraps. 

This fact is pointed up in an editorial 
appearing in the Selma (Ala. Times- 
Journal on August 25, Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I submit the edito- 
rial: 

REFRIGERATORS STILL DEATHTRAPS 

Although a great deal of progress has been 
achieved in reducing the toll of child deaths 
in abandoned refrigerators, which seem to 
have deadly fascination for playing young- 
sters, from time to time we are reminded that 
this menace still has not been eliminated. 

The latest demonstration comes from Mid- 
land, Tex., where two young girls were found 
dead in an abandoned icebox, hours after 
they disappeared while playing. The tots 
were discovered huddled side by side in a 
discarded refrigerator of the type which un- 
locks only from the outside. 

Largely through the efforts of Alabama's 
Fourth District Congressman KENNETH ROB- 
ERTS, such refrigerators are on the way out 
because of Federal requirements of inside 
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latches for all iceboxes shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

But there are uncounted thousands of 
iceboxes which do not meet this requirement 
still in service, and eventually they will be 
junked. Unless continuing care is taken, 
many of these refrigerators will be left in 
places where inquisitive children can ex- 
plore them, thus opening the way to new 
suffocation tragedies. 

This makes it mandatory that all our 
citizenry should be alert to safe abandon- 
ment of refrigerators until all unsafe types 
have been replaced by models complying 
with provisions advocated by Representative 
ROBERTS, 


Proposed Visit of American Newsmen to 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative and thoughtful column from 
the Oregon Statesman, of Salem, Oreg., 
of August 23, 1957, entitled "It Seems To 
Me." 'This column, which deals with our 
policy regarding the exchange of news- 
paper correspondents between Red 
China and the United States, has been 
written by one of Oregon’s most out- 
standing journalists, former Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague. In addition to his 
service as chief executive of our State, 
ex-Governor Sprague has been an alter- 
nate delegate of our country to the 
United Nations, and the winner of many 
awards for conspicuous achievement in 
the field of publishing and editing. 

I endorse the views of former Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague with respect to the 
wisdom of permitting our newspaper 
correspondents to report to us about the 
activities and problems of the one-half 
billion Chinese people who live on the 
continent of Asia. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir SEEMS TO Me 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Secretary of State Dulles has capitulated, 
in large degree, to the demands of the Amer- 
ican press for permission to cover“ Red 
China. He has decided to issue visas to 24 
representatives of news agencies. This is on 
& 6-month experimental basis. Presum- 
ably if nothing untoward happens the time 
will be extended. Included in the list is the 
Associated Press, of which the Statesman is 
& member, also other press associations, 
newspapers such as the New York Times, 
news magazines and broadcasting networks. 
Of these 12 were represented in China before 
the Red revolution. 

The press services had insisted on full free- 
dom, with no limitation on the number or 
representation, and were averse to the 6- 
month time limit. The number has been 
greatly increased from the half dozen first 
proposed by Mr. Dulles, and probably in- 
cludes all who want full-time representation 
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in China. It would be better, however, if 
provision were made to allow other profes- 
sional journalists to visit China on special 
assignment. 

China was first to move to sunder the 
Bamboo Curtain by inviting a dozen United 
States journalists. The State Department at 
that time refused to issue passports. In the 
interval the Department made some retreat, 
and now Mr. Dulles has made a virtual capit- 
ulation, At the same time he announces no 
reporters from Red China will be allowed to 
visit this country. Also, it is not clear 
whether China will renew its invitation to 
United States journalists or what number it 
is ready to admit. 

Access to information is what the Ameri- 
can press has been demanding on all news 
fronts. It is ready and willing to send re- 
porters to Red China if they will be per- 
mitted to observe and report without moles- 
tation. Mr. Dulles warns that such corre- 
spondents face “abnormal personal risks,” 
having in mind no doubt the hardships and 
cruelties suffered by other Americans who 
were held captive in China following the 
overthrow of the Nationalist regime. With 
any sign of such treatment press agencies 
would undoubtedly withdraw their repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Dulles explains the withdrawal of his 
original complete ban on “new factors" that 
have come into the picture. The most sig- 
nificant factors have been the resolute oppo- 
sition of the news gathering agencies to the 
original ban and to his narrow limitation 
in the second place. The 24 now allowed 
is adequate for the present, probably not all 
of them will want to maintain permanent 
bureaus in Red China, But provision should 
still be made for the entry of observers on 
single missions, 

Admission of professional reporters is a 
different matter from approving the jaunt 
of the 41 American youth to Peiping. This 
savored of a personal defy of their Govern- 
ment, a combination of taking a dare and 
satisfying their curiosity. 

In view of Washington's position that a 
quasi-state of war exists with Red China, 
its refusal to admit reporters from Red China 
is understandable though the actuality is 
rather fictitious. Is the United States de- 
termined to preserve the “quasi” the same 
as Egypt with relation to Israel? Is our 
Government so tied to the rump China on 
Formosa that it cannot bargain for ending 
the "quasi"? } 

The concession respecting United States 
correspondents in China marks a little “give” 
in the previous position of the State De- 
partment. If it can be followed with con- 
structive bargaining to restore normal or 
even formal relations with the half billion 
Chinese on the Asian continent it would be 
helpful; but such bargaining will call for 
concessions by Red China as well. 


Wheat Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following statistics 
furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relating to wheat: 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continucd 
CALIFORNIA 
Number of Total wheat Value of Average Average pro- verage Total estl- 
farms with | Totalacre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction per mated 
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COLORADO—Continued = 
Total wheat Total estl- 
production mated acres 
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1958 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
GEORGIA—Continued 


Total wheat Average Total esti- 
Total acre- | production Sereage per per value per mated acres 
allotments | age allotted | (thousands allotment seeded 
of bushels) (dollars) 
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1958 wheat—June 1957— Continued 
GEORGIA-— Continued 
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Total acre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction A 
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53 7 14 406 
14 H 2 14 1,000 2,000 
1 1 2 167 334 
299 6 12 8 162 324 
125 12 21 5 §22 1,04 
68 2 4 4 105 210 
2, 384 46 92 12 238 476 
$41 5 10 5 67 134 
5l 4 8 9 7 1,334 
93 1 2 7 IM 


SBS. Ae 


ABN 


C 429 
Marr — 5 
Sans —A— : — . —— 

2 

9 

1 

4 

15 

36 

Nate... es. 17, 900 


iLessthan 500 bushels, 2 Less than 1 acre. 


1 627 76 2,478 4, 386 18, 900 
38 1 131 232 2, 000 
140 66 818 1, 501 6, 700 
260 31 1,002 1, 933 7, 500 
1, 902 75 2; 499 4, 423 59, 900 
672 46 1,349 2, 388 23, 400 
2,215 6l 2167 3, 836 82, 900 
1, 309 104 3, 547 6, 278 38, 100 
2.445 106 4.267 7, 553 61, 600 
TTT. 281,000 
—————— = oc —} 
1 419 6 443 734 8, 500 
37 10 359 635 1, 400 
22 8 355 623 800 
1,753 1 738 1,306 29, 000 
218 3 000 1,770 7, 200 
127 8 454 804 2, 800 
- M 10 6s4 1,211 5, 600 
232 1 320 56A 5, 400 
10 9 14 250 400 
539 31 $21 1,630 17, 900 
3, 701 . —— ee 79, 000 
—_ e ̃ ˙ m ⏑— 1313838383838. ̃ ̃75,sf,Nßꝛ:; ͤ ., ] .. . On 
8 278 492 27 1,835 
547 968 213 7, 280 
1, 3, 508 52 2,081 
558 988 8 1, 172 
872 1, 543 12 1.474 
; 374 . 662 2 1, 591 
1, 160 2, 053 18 1, 839 
T 07 2, 008 3, 545 15 1.710 
en Tape Be ae a A A rT AR 7.774 
1,305 
: 454 
1,843 
2,918 
201 


eve Tree crm ·· 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continucd : : 
IDAHO—Centinned 


Total wheat 


Total esti- 
| production 


mated acres 


District County (thousands seeded 
~ of bushels) 
(8) 

1,712 3, 030 5.500 
502 1, 048 2. 200 
Ho 1,198 2,120 35, 900 
" 1, 950 3,452 48, 800 
43 1, 669 29, 200 
— 24 503 1. 4% 
ied 2, 088 3, 690 60, 900 
A 2, 933 5, 101 71, 500 
5,310 9, 390 107, 700 
i 1, 823 3, 227 | 200 


1, 155, 401 


ILLINOIS 


Henry 
Jo Daviess 


Stephenson. 
Whiteside. > 


8885 


x 
88882 


88885 
LEE. 


=e 
Bs 


505 
332 
832 
853 
783 
043 
704 
0645 
708 
739 


s 
e 


— 
RE 
AD aas t bd a tt — 


É|-eseses 

2 

E 
rr r 
ESS 


32328825 


885 


Livingston... -- ------------- 
Piatt. 


Total. 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 


ILLINOIS—Continued 
Number of verage verage verage Total esti- 
farms with | Total acre- | production [een value per | mated acres 
District County allotments | age allotted sands of allotmen seeded 
a) (8) 


8 | 2 


1, 969 067 1, 558 11 406 792 25, 700 
1, 656 9, 639 1, 207 6 374 729 19, 900 
1, 867 21,550 1, 821 12 500 975 28, 600 
1, 699 14, 705 1,043 9 35 614 18, 400 
1, 641 12,223 1, 206 7 395 770 18, 500 
1, 106 16, 508 1, 659 15 769 1,500 19, 300 
1. 746 24, 270 1, 964 M 877 1. 125 27, 900 
2, 055 16, 844 1, 609 8 401 782 22, 50 
2, 007 20, 434 2,204 8 433 Mi 32, 200 
2, 456 19, 091 1,642 8 343 69 27, 100 
1,172 17, 561 1, 300 15 608 1, 186 20; 900 
2, 336 15, 523 1, 833 7 402 734 28; 400 
1, 100 14, 462 1. 281 13 [71 1,154 16, 800 
1,417 10, 223 829 7 300 585 14, 600 
2, 060 29, 955 2,824 15 703 |. 1,371 40, 100 
2f, 806 265, 055 eg a Ra AS ern aa 359, 900 
———————3 
Y | Alegsridee...— SS 772 4,015 285 15 537 1,047 5, 000 
Clinton... zx 2 1,914 31, 674 2, 656 17 712 1,388 34, 700 
1,206 16, 305 1,225 13 496 967 19, 500 
315 1, 635 1i 5 181 353 2,100 
1,548 34,108 2,395 22 1, 546 33, 900 
3, 683 16, 289 1,332 10 41 801 21, 209 
377 3,352 236 321 626 4, 300 
2,175 31, 955 2, 328 15 549 1.071 94, 900 
3, 242 57,151 4, 949 18 783 1, 527 61, 500 
578 5,948 447 10 396 T2 fi, 900 
2,352 49, 669 2,141 4,175 21 910 1,774 51, 900 
850 4, 584 1 347 5 209 408 5, 200 
16, 552 685 10, 505 2341 AAA 281, 100 
—— —— SS OPP TP——̃ͤ̃ä——————— 
9 9^4 11,020 403 736 12 422 823 12, 900 
1,731 15, 005 644 1, 256 9 372 725 19, 400 
462 6, 900 28 464 15 515 1,004 7, 400 
1.424 9, 760 431 938 7 338 659 15, 400 
al 127 7 14 4 226 441 20 
2,044 15, 040 945 1, 843 7 442 901 24, 700 
44 3,004 121 236 7 900. 585 4,000 
270 1,615 71 138 6 263 513 2.20 
1,128 11, 204 478 932 10 424 827 12, 500 
1,023 13, 662 518 1,010 13 506 987 13, 900 
2,021 12, 167 815 1, 589 6 403 736 23, 800 
1, 284 21, 472 887 1,730 17 601 1,347 25, 700 
12, 776 121, 006 5, 608 EM DEOS s KU gr RIGHT pom EX TNNT. 163, 100 
| ——————————————— S i M 
l.. 108, 481 1, 305, 090 50, 496 116, 021 13 548 1, 069 1, 608, 000 
INDIANA 
1 11, 275 499 973 702 1, 380 700 
14, 418 525 1,024 658 1,23 16, 000 
10, 911 401 782 466 909 11, 400 
28. 762 1, 036 2,020 595 1,160 31, 100 
8, 879 346 675 752 1, 466 . 800 
17, 446 658 1, 283 469 915 19, 0n0 
14, 000 512 998 455 887 15, 
9, 144 294 573 375 731 9, 500 
SESE REIS OI 12, 730 525 1,024 510 994 14, 700 
127, 565 4, 796 
— — 5 
4 rell 12, 441 492 959 469 915 15, 
11, 688 443 854 383 747 13, 500 
2, 19, 393 fes 1,147 289 19, 900 
1, 10, 906 371 723 331 645 13, 000 
2, 19, 027 652 1,271 304 503 
L 15,819 559 1, 090 342 687 16, N00 
1.1 11, 263 406 792 350 6N2 12, 
1,661 20, 010 664 1, 295 400 730 21, 
1, 512 15, 372 553 1,078 306 714 17, 700 
SOME TEE LOOPS RETE | 3, 135, 919 4,728 9, 219 — — 152, 000 
— E | | 
— 873 13, 584 450 895 245 478 16, 600 
3 ——.—.—”2v:⁊9ͤ—o—ꝛuj—.—.— vee 210 961 1.874 p 58I 33,100. 
De Kalb 1,916 15, 827 494 963 258 19, 300 
Huntington 1, 490 12, 213 357 696 241 470 12. % 
+ REA 1,479 16, 006 574 1,119 E 757 16,900 
NOM S. oer 1, 605 15, 429 532 1,037 331 645 16, 600 
Steuben 1, 130 10,507 378 737 335 653 11, 700 
Wells... 1, 639 12, 104 414 807 253 493 14, % 
1.801 12, 385 408 706 272 530 13, 
Lr 130, 158 4,577 haat) eS PRE ceed E seis 154, 800 
= — 
, 466 14, 735 378 737 258 503 16, 400 
f 122 1885 645 1, 258 5il 996 18, 100 
1,301 16, 164 611 1, 191 470 916 18,300 
631 3, 747 92 146 285 4, 
Purke 1,145 13, 100 461 403 736 14, 100 
n 25 0.007 570 1 00 F^ 1,10 22100 
1,457 20, 067 , 
9, 367 716 540 1,053 10, 600 
12, 196 388 57 450 787 13, 400 
12, 680 535 1, 043 696 1,357 14, 100 
foil ll ey Teer iege 126, 824 4, 648 Cen Pal |e oen A pen 141, 100 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
INDIANA—Continued 


Number of Total wheat Value of Average Average pro- Average Total csti- 
farms with | Total acre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction per value per | mated acres 
District County allotments | age allotted | (thousands sands of allotment allotment allotment seeded 
ol bushels) dollars) (bushels) (dollars) 
a) 02 (3) (4) [12] (6) @ (8) 
6 | Bartholomew.......- 1,338 21, 481 907 16 871 723 20, 000 
Boone... 990 8,701 oot 9 313 610 10, 400 
1,395 16, 855 1,408 12 bis 1,010 20), 000 
1,355 25,957 1,024 19 387 755 . 800 
1,444 11, 334 7 8 282 550 12, 200 
1,312 11.157 7" E] 296 577 12, 400 
1,006 11, 000 AMR 11 554 10, 600 
1,121 10, 469 636 9 291 567 11, 100 
1,155 10, 866 yi6 9 407 7 13, 300 
1, 054 13, 368 704 13 372 725 14, 600 
1, 506 14, 542 1, 042 10 351 (NA 16, 700 
TH 7,413 Y 231 4 450 6,600 
754 8,040 300 1 285 517 7.400 
1,335 24,422 92x 18 357 690 22, 500 
1,510 21,514 817 14 277 540 19, 800 
899 9,1 819 10 467 911 11, 900 
18, 958 
388 
s 1,343 
600 
1,125 
1.311 
1,517 
532 
1,107 
7, 926 
7 1,539 907 
1, 255 489 
1. 60 039 
1,089 10, 104 9 266 519 11, 200 
1,675 31, 349 2,311 19 7 1,379 32. N 
261 21 92 8 180 351 1, 800 
733 7,425 417 10 2902 509 7, 300 
1, 597 1, 486 15 477 930 , 000 
1, 296 13, 185 10 528 13, 300 
1,333 17, 538 1,246 13 479 934 19, 500 
888 10, 998 12 770 11,300 
968 8, 86 702 9 372 725 10, 000 
14, 239 178, 304 
8 L:] 343 12 4 140 300 
440 2, 586 bu 6 100 195 1, 800 
875 1,862 20 5 123 240 a 
1,158 7,771 * 7 148 289 4, 
1,523 16, 629 (81 11 229 447 15, 200 
465 8, 073 140 7 155 302 2, 
288 1, 264 5 4 101 197 1,000 
430 3, 921 148 9 177 345 3, 200 
609 5,022 191 8 161 314 4. 100 
1. 174 9, 876 396 8 173 337 7, 700 
52,947 MAGE) Pek oe dks td morse Iria ei eri toes iden e pretend 44, 600 
|[——————— S ͤ—— —— ——————[———————————I—————————I————————— 
9 238 9 163 318 5, 600 
183 7 103 201 4,400 
456 15 458 11, 900 
226 8 134 2n1 4, 
281 9 148 289 6, 
37 6 93 J81 wn 
hr 9 137 287 13, 200 
113 7 191 2,400 
^ 121 6 118 230 2, 800 


1 Less than 500 bushels, 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
IOW A—Continued 


Average pro- Average Total eati- 
mated acres 
_ District 
2 
3 4 
. 1 
4 
1 
2 
i 
2 
3 
4 
22 
4 
5 
5 
1 
iis it) COL oe Pp 9 MEL £D. 48 
2 4 n 182 304 120 
43 85 22 287 574 1, 920 
1 2 4 111 222 60 
2 4 15 143 2N6 100 
2 4 nu 250 500 100 
1 cp e EY, SE Panel PARE sn Ee 68 
T eet PRSE doo d Hut PEED Pes 4,000 
6 5 10 8 185 370 
2 4 16 256 572 100 
2 4 8 118 236 10 
2 4 23 256 572 160 
pe UR T 20 
2 4 n iil 222 149 
1 2 10 666 180 
2 4 16 23 44 140 
13 28 13 Isi 362 1,000 
6 12 12 118 236 310 
35 yb RARER 7 2,500 
—————| = 
7 8 n 83 166 200 
60 13 191 3,200 
48 13 170 1, 820 
478 29 1316 12,170 
302 30 470 11, 100 
158 16 309 618 4,920 
5| 3| m »- i 
swattumie, E. & W. $ 7, 341 52 
Re N 328 3,892 110 12 168 6,070 
Total 2,001 47,372 55, 500 
pone. 97 682 "m 7 1,200 
1 8 M ees oe Gum uam PIER “4 256 4 8 6 9t 450 
Decatur. 7 657 15 30 9 200 1,000 
Lucas... 103 945 16 32 8 9 155 310 1,180 
Madison 145 1, 996 20 40 14 138 276 1,850 
Marion. 146 1,320 20 40 9 137 274 1,140 
weed 8 Y 825 » w it 1 258 2, m 
68 
Une 2 E 6 12 8 100 500 
Warren 272 4,165 83 168 15 305 610 3,600 
Ways oe 28 Sete a eee 55 465 5 10 8 9t 182 300 
G te Ne ae Kee Re See rrr 1,238 13, 786 223 22222 Sse ee ee eee 15, 000 
8 15 1,706 35 70 12 241 482 2,150 
Sethe EE E 22 3,687 8I 174 13 p 596 4, 150 
KIDS SRS TS UE PANES AEE XY 156 1, 574 24 48 10 154 308 1,430 
. ͤ .... ̃ AE d NSE 165 138 28 65 8 170 340 1,490 
Keokuk... 43 246 4 8 6 94 186 300 
SEIS 757 6, 208 99 398 8 213 526 9, 250 
Louisa... Mu ized BETS 15 1,631 28 56 nu 243 m 1250 
E 5 905 9 18 123 216 650 


1 Less than 500 bushels, 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
10WA—Continued 


872 
1,006 
1.311 
1,451 
943 
1,100 
245 
1,307 
8, 326 
r 
906 
130 
1, 4 
623 
m 
1. 100 
1, 416 
130 
467 200 
8,127 16, 254 
— — 
556 1,712 222 
2,035 4.070 229 
2,461 4, 922 219 
743 1. 456 2u8 
1. 749 3, 498 200 
257 514 332 
1,325 2, 050 355 
1,025 2,056 223 
484 fns 254 
976 1,952 237 
312 624 277 
1,009 2, 018 23 
892 1,784 415 
652 1, 364 253 


August 28 


i 
| 


1, 869 3, 738 
2,431 4, 862 
2,016 4, 032 
2, 400 4,929 
2, 194 4, 388 

595 1, 190 
3, 208 6, 416 
1,494 2, ORS 
1,175 2,350 
1,455 2, 910 
1,010 2,020 
2,542 5, 084 
2, 906 5,812 
1,701 4 402 


146, 000 
105, 009. 
12), 000 
32 (0 
140, % 
122, 000 
179, 000 
20, 000 


1, 110, 000 


7, 645 1M, 809 29, 618 
1,374 1, 796 3,572 68 
J, 358 1,378 2,758 baal 
1, 640 1.154 2 308 70 
1.211 1, 555 3, 110 141 
1,112 995 1, 990 YA 
958 2. 4, 768 19 
1,095 1,008 2,196 85 
1,850 1,117 2, 2394 47 
93 1, 716 3, 432 146 
1,252 1, 170 2, 340 85 
2,172 1,309 2,615 3y 
44 M, 995 1, 261, 167 15, 062 31,824 
1,502 234, 558 8, 6, 300 Ao 
1, 882 140, 453 2, 5,652 7 
1,050 150, 308 1, 3, 058 143 
872 113, 958 1, 3,472 131 
1, 061 115, 209 1. 2.6 109 
2,402 198, 2«1 3. 7, 800 R3 
2,122 115, 322 2, 4. 926 ts 
1,205 160, 018 2, 4, 958 143 
1,080 182, 275 1. 3,4 309 
1,055 147, 401 1. 43 2, 926 140 
" 1,251 898 2, 550 5, 100 101 
r aU LN 15, 542 1, 686, 771 25, 160 50, 320 
$05 119, 300 1,459 2,918 148 
379 99, 772 1, 258 203 
678 148, 436 1, 503 3, 006 219 
1,241 190, 504 3.067 6,134 154 
1,336 99, 777 2, 307 4,014 35 
1,337 165, 883 2.500 5,120 124 
570 116, 963 1, 537 3,074 205 
RG 200, 782 1, 539 3,078 24 
975 190, 451 2,307 4,734 14 
2,74 276, 331 4. 797 9, 504 101 
2.217 186, 466 3,843 7, i6 81 
1.090 164, 417 2,197 4,394 151 
2,318 243, 626 5,479 10, 958 17 
16, 2, 231, 717 33, 284 66, 568 


8888 3 
N 
2 


1,300 2, 600 
1015 2, 030 
704 1, 408 
1,24 2, 568 
05 1, 790 
2,413 4, 825 
1,003 2, 006 
604 1, 208 
1, 820 3, 640 
935 1, 870 
603 1, 206 


2,045 4, 090 
.1,502 3, 004 
1,456 2,912 
1, 01 3, 082 
1, 227 2,454 
1, 624 3,248 
1.101 2.322 
2,057 A4 114 
1, 590 3, 180 
1, 387 2.774 
2,038 4,076 


28885 
2288 


2883888 
fe fa ga de po ir $2 Bo popo 


8888888888882 


prp nager 
a 


A 


RES 1,726 
710 1,40 
740 1,480 
591 1, 782 
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1957. 


1956 wheat—June 1957 Continued 


KANSAS-Continued 


Total esti- 
per mated acres 
seeded 


uction 


Average pro- Average 
per 
ent 
(bushels) 


a 


(6) 


8888888 8 | RESSERSEEESESS |8 56358535883858 AE 


SSESRSU|Z|HSSÉSASZSSHSHSN|ÉZ|SROZSESSHÉSIS 


888832 


&REARRS 


928287 


2882882 


ads 


Riley. 


Wyandotte.__..--.--.-----~----------------— 


336, 293 


TORR. V——— — ——T— 


3881885888882 


vet to e ci ci eei ote 


EEEE 


a see 


1 | [ersssrersseuns 
32888383235 8288888883332 


EEELELGELEEEEE 


8888888888888 


i 
i 
1 
i 
H 
H 
: 
i 
+ 
i 
* 
i 
H 
1 
Í 
i 
: 
' 
H 
' 
H 
| 
2 
4 e ev ele 


8888888288 


cA Aan 


8888888338882 


„ NN Saad 


14, 081 


EEEETTEETETETE ipeum 
AAA As ZAG A ASS A sdgsdg 
SGERSEERSRZSES 3388283838235 


r E R E EE EA 


Aa SAIS E ERES 


„ E T qua ORE ut 


88888888888 S| SEERRRSESESTERG | EI || RASSSSSESSRSESETRA 
E LLLI ane N Agidi |e Acl ol e eed liad 
zi 
M 88888888238 || SESRESSSRIRESES 3258 


pro 


8388888888838 


i 
i 
| 
i 
8 


MN —— ̃ ̃⁵²— ̃⁵Ü—öUQVvb— e dnd 


2 | saseggneerg 5 858888288 384 888 8888835 
zig 2288888288832 2 ZAS. 
AR | y 

4 
o 
e — 
S 3 228888888832 AS88888 888828 
bc] 8 2 ee — Héidddddrdoczoue F4 mug Sags seat 
“Ie 
8 EEEREEFEFEEREETE 


i 


State A E 
ROR OTE E E ER 


TO petrae AE D AENA S 


Caldwell AAA 
— de ee TEE 


1 
2 
3 
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1956 wheat—June 1957— Continued 
KENTUCKY - Continued 
Number of - Total wheat Value of Average Average pro-] Average Total esti- 
farms with | Total acre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction per value per | mated acres 
District County allotments | ageallotted | (thousands sands of allotment allotment allotment seeded 
of bushels) dollars) (bushels) (dollars) 
(3) (A) (5) (6) (0) (8) 


8 
22 
77 
n 
"s 
101 
998 
23 9 
26 4 73 
6 3 69 
10 7 22 
6 4 69 
14 4 9 
2 9 204 
" 5 100 
41 d 10 209 
9 18 4 92 
J8 36 4 4 
34 68 7 195 
231 6j1t t p S e IRR 
10 20 6 156 
22 ^ 10 149. 
7 10. 10 187 
45 M" 13 265 
2 40 7 208 
38 76 10 198 
32 4 5 113 
12 24 6 140 
2|. 14 8 133 
54 106 6 109 
21 42 7 131 
2 A8 6 87 
14 28 7 165 
eR 136 10 150 
47 94 15 318 
16 32 8 151 
27 54 h 90 
8 16 2 E 
47 »t 13 264 
74 148 9 J74 
18 3» 7 149 
41 x2 6 138 
42 54 12 193 
1 2 4 100 
2 21 333 
1 rj] SES Ho * 
e ä — dk 30 |... 3 
28 4 8 6 143 
32 2 4 3 63 
7 1 2 7 143 
33 4 8 6 308 
5 S5. — T 'IssuupUEQIE EU) aU Rd aen C t DRE Sate E d di 
Ll 12 24 : 122 000 
1 . . . 
4 2 5 200 400 70 
3 2 4 21 667 1,334 o 
404 30 7s 4 7 194 1,800 
39 4 N 7 103 206 2n 
29 2 4 5 09 138 130 
n 27 54 T 160 1, 200 
3 2 15 333 666 E 
859 103 N C 4, 900 
State total......... — 24, 001 213, 034 5, 486 10, 972 9 229 458 20, 900 


EELE 


g 


414 ; 100 
733 15, 500 
338 14. 800 


TOU Us Serene tenia anaes — nr rr .. 113, 000 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
MARYLAND—Continued 


Number of 
farms with 


Total wheat 


Value of 


duction per value per mated acres 
District ds allotment allotment seeded 
of bushels) (bushels) (dollars) 


(3) (8) 


Prince Georges 
St. Marys. 


818088885 


=r 
8888 


- 


2 3 333 606 40 
2 2 125 250 30 
18 4 124 550 
8 5 129 258 180 
30 
10 
110 
20 
3n 
4 2 91 182 140 
2 2 89 178 
4 2 65 130 100 
2 2 42 84 60 
"Pu. ack A 35 LU d Dever — ̃ ‚ ——p TOEA 1, 700 
———— s 
ENERE BRR sre SI 22 44 4 113 000 
Ll Eoo ro 4 8 4 71 142 1800 
31 62 5 136 272 1,300 
18 36 5 130 200 800 
46 92 6 149 298 2, 000 
7 14 4 106 212 400 
23 46 4 89 178 1, 000 
25 50 4 118 236 1, 200 
66 132 5 190 398 2, 400 
22 46 4 125 250 1, 000 
205 |. J| eterne x tuos CSI MODO 11, 300 
————————— 8 
3 82 164 4 200 400 2, 700 
73 346 6 237 474 6, 300 
29 58 5 149 298 1, 200 
57 114 4 174 318 2, 200 
43 86 -6 250 500 1, 700 
78 156 E 206 412 2, 700 
4 8 3 118 236 200 
9 18 4| - 132 204 400 
106 212 5 179 358 4, 500 
2 4 5 154 308 100 
„ ˙ m ! ai 22, 000 
4 36 5 140 280 900 
310 7 220 440 5, 300 
256 7 220 440 5, 100 
414 5 196 392 7, 100 
266 5 197 394 4, 600 
23, 000 
5 176 6 219 438 3, 000 
292 6 269 538 5, 000 
2,050 10 361 722 32, 000 
1,162 9 323 646 19, 000 
380 5 195 390 7. 000 
632 8 316 632 10, 000 
1, 256 7 256 512 22, 000 
196 5 164 328 4, 000 
6,144 102, 000 
6 609 270 5, 000 
2,291 1, 370 21, 000 
4,170 3, 542 56, 000 
4, 050 3,030 45, 000 
4, 698 3, 288 52, 000 
3,512 3,378 46, 000 
19, 396 14, 878 225, 000 
1 —— —— 
3760 25, 000 
7 t es 15, 000 
1, 890 15, 000 
1. 1. 410 22, 000 
2, 1, 226 22, 000 


2 Less than 500 bushels, 
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: 1956 wheat. —June 1957— Continued 
MICHIGAN- Continued 


Number of i Total wheat Value of Average Average "Total estl- 
farms with | Total acre- | production | wheat (thon-| acreage per volue per mated neres 
District County allotments | age allotted | (thousands sands of allotment allotment seeded 
of bushels) dollars) (bushels) (dollars) 
a) (2) (3) (6) 07 ts) 
neee AEAT 2,310 16, 388 557 482 20, 000 
Fahner ou aeia uad da ere 1, 645 11,552 324 ET 12. 000 
Tatal oras ( UE PEU ei rd 14, 597 118. 495 3. 806 An C UI PEN SES 393 87cm 1910700 uns col Rer 141, 000 
8 2, 067 19,0 3573 1.174% MM ~ 20,000 
2,347 21, 851 "a5 310 558 22, 000 
2,703 28. 165 NS 662 [UE] 25, 000 
2, 796 31, 796 wa 925 (00 44, 000 
2,903 30, 330 Ln] 9^8 ono 32, 000 
2,941 22, 918 sg 378 10 25, 000 
2,257 73, 359 T5 410 624 24, 000 
2, 398 |. 020 bari 774 12 30, 000 
2, 352 19, 204 Aun 902 Li IN, 000 
1,810 21,716 7 1,204 12 21. 000 
2,947 1, 952 917 1, 834 n 31, 000 
CTT 27, 681 280, 019 8,343 WS licen ga a (ass 285, 000. 
E 2, 793 | 23,943. 700 1, 598 9 27.000 
2, 805 20, 65 790 1, 580 7 25, 000 
3, 883 41, 116 1.355 2,710 1 44. 000 
1,845 19, 234 516 1,032 10 18. 000 
2,115 15, 450 416 832 7 14, 000 
3,412 31, 583 1,013 2, 026 9 34, % 
1, 300 11,625 7 742 9 13, 000 
3, 426 27,121 851 1. 702 8 30, 000 
2, 587 774 1, 548 10 27, 000 
1,294 7,912 1 440 6 8, 000 
25, 460 224, 387 7,105 1 242, 000 
106, 120 956, 445 31, 289 62, 578 9 JI. 043, 000 


28888885383 


m 


tasca 
Kooeliiching..-...--...------ 
Lake of the Woods 


3 
AARETE ioascesseeseeal sek pbs qe eri 230 
_————SS |§«_ ——— 22:6 
4 30, 734 208 437 10, 100 
1, 188 43 90 2,010 
6,498 103 216 A, $30 
6,429 190 399 R, 620 
4, 676 123 258 7,870 
29, 003 514 1,079 24, 350 
4, 88 61 128 3, 930 
6, 302 Mf 328 7,920 
3, 946 7 160 3, 640 
20, 004 » 857 19, 130 
50, 278 1, 107 2,325 50, 000, 
3,742 174 5, 530 
146, 686 147, 990 
S —— 
b 337 6 120 
1,105 4 w0 
1, 580 7 1, 280 
3, 478 5 3, 340 
3,039 3 7i 6 2,030 
1,351 R 17 4 470 
3,905 165 346 7 8. 100 
2.017 49 103 6 2. 210 
955 8 17 7 450 
4,473 104 218 6 720 
4.135 34 71 5 2,010 
1,720 9 19 4 Bst) 
621 6 8 170 
2, 804 46 97 5 2. 100 
31, 520 580 2 [Nae PPE pc Freee 28, 200 


: 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 


MINNESOT A—Continued 
Average | Average pro- Average Total esti- 
wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction per value per | mated acres 
District thousands allotment 8 Mod seeded 
(5) (6) [Uu] (8) 
— — —ͤ —ũ—à——— t 
6 | Aitkin. "i 
1 
4 
6 
7 
5 
3 
11 
9 
3 
9 
T .. 
————— 
4 H 
8 
8 
4 
4 5 
4 3 
124 6 
2 4 
WS , 
—— 
8 200 7 
63 5 
92 5 
36 6 
258 7 
8 6 
101 6 
74 6 
27 5 
202 7 
2 5]. 
e — — 
Mt 13 
* 12 5 
6 a 
95 6 
4 3 
7 6 
22 7 
26 7 
11 5 
296.0477 v^ OER Lenceria gained jara aciei 
17, 218 20 
a 
MISSOURI 
739 16, 200 
1| Acre. e H si 1,412 12,29 
ac^ 17, 828 767 19 1, 603 23,000 
ET 9,303 632 x 1,034 18, 900 
uc 7, R92 421 14 1,503 12, 600 
7,370 362 10 983 11, 200 
13, 982 687 8 796 27, 400 
N. N21 453 5 829 16, 800 
B, 589 435 8 780 19, 000 
8,516 403 7 628 21, 600 
Holt 15, 407 357 25 1,129 14, 100 
NOR WA 10, 242 265 10 SOL 16, 100 
Pu 24, 864 1,069 26 2,178 29, 400 
S UT 19,037 1,011 13 1,957 29, 900 
(Rit Sareea RAD ato, 3, 642 1 8 564 7. 000 
173, 326 — — 5 eee 280, 000 
——————3 
2 5,033 9, 300 
33, 427 1 43, 900 
21, 919 12 32, 600 
4, 09 6 11, 200 
6, 552 7 15,300 
11, 277 9 23, 000 
5, 160 7 18, 100 
t 3, 820 7 7, 200 
942 5 2,400 
8,753 9 14, 800 
1, 353 6 2,400 
2,519 6 7,800 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
MISSOU RI—Continued 


Total wheat Value of Average Average pro-| Average Total esti- 
^ acreage per | duction per value per mated acres 
District County sands of allotment allotment allotment seeded 


dollars) (bushels) (dollars) 
(4) (5) (6) - 0) 


4, 
14, 883 


I Total «14%. 122,179. r / ͥ¶ en rure Seinen ae! 


2338 


r weeded 
101 
222 
975 
1,360 1 
721 2.404 
632 2: 960 
706 12, 405 1 
936 3, 623 
783 5, 102 
801 5, 545 
9, 232 
6, 490 
10, 378 
17, 704 
3.602 
0 200 408 
364 710 
354 690 
273 532 
502 979 
511 996 
437 852 
699 1,263 
284 554 
310 604 
410 00 
509 903 
302 589 
7 206 402 
504 983. 
264 515 
567 1,106 
310 604 
517 1, 
366 
268 
433 
280 
8 861 
108 
48d 
468 
662 
124 
295 
358 
265 
193 
473 
272 
38 
1, 157 
285 
1, 281 
765 
CCC 8. 080 
9 1, 390 562 1,098 
1, 478 421 821 
787 773 1, 507 
564 936 1, 825 
856 882 1, 720 
95 74 144 
976 l 1,094 
642 1, 252 
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1956 wheat—J une 1957—Continued 
MONTANA 


Average pro- 
duction per 
allotment 
(bushels) 


(6) 


District County 


48 1, 400 
at 1, 053 
28 . 332 
28 677 
il 20 
23 538 
37 ws 
51 v22 
16 565 
29 754 


~ 
Er] 


ryp 


seers 
88838288 


F 
588 134 3, 128 5, 912 

136 140 3, 504 6, 623 150, 

aa m| ie  im| Em 
1 

Golden Valley 095 185 2,511 4, 746 92, 200 
= 338 74 1,724 3, 258 15, 800 
46 99 1,211 2,289 3, 700 
280 95 1, 564 2, 956 18, 000 
75 68 765 1, 446 6, 600 
132 81 1,138 2, 151 10, 200 


344 
WIDE ——TVT—————ů—ů—ů— 52, 470 216 


CCC A cur curo 2,015 271, 510 1, 887 [ €. S Pema NYRI MAD MIG heer NADA 
2 — r i 
R 25, 233 3, 980, 100 86, 083 164, 399 6,515 3,447 
NEBRASKA 


4,414 7,189 M, T7, 400 
4,710 3, 388 6, 114, 290 

WaT ES, 9, 908 4, 160 8, 234, 110 

— —— 2,252 1, 928 3, 55, 570 
4, 978 4, 687 9, 89, 150 

2,634 2, 790 5, 57, 960 

7, 356 4,307 8, 177, 030 

1, 356 1,915 3, 38, 810 

2205 Dr $ 4 130 

326 1751 1, 9, 900 

e Finca — 760 
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1956 wheat.—J une 1957— Continued. 
NEBRASKA —Continued 


Average pro-] Average 
duction per | value per E esti 
allotment. | allotment d acre: 
(bushels) (dollars) seeded 


(6) D . (8) 


— — 94. ee LÁ— 40 


S23$2.e 


—̃ͤůñů—ßꝛ—ꝛ323' ͤ.ö— 
102 
138 
962 
212 
—.— 202 
ipo 300 
ERR 9 68 40 
vie 17 140 280 2,320 
ined n 42 M 3; 530 
.:... IEE BP det 65 130 1, 420 
SEA 13 117 234 1; 490 
FAE 15 242 And 500 
EP S EEEE AE AEE ETO i 12 114 228 250 
b 31, 800 
33 478 956 42, 520 
36 562 1,124 52, ASO 
43 683 1, 306 2 770 
26 241 482 $, 60 
39 543 1, 086 31; 400 
23 315 630 2, 570 
21 180 360 15, 000 
28 309 618 15, 920 
S HL aoe OS cron perenne 10,7] eR a a ERE RENE e JETER od ENENCUDNSUZ RNN 215, 480 
———— — | — 
DESSIN ͤ ober Nee ae Ce 506 458 916 49, 640 
SES 192 18 408 816 31, 980 
725 24 339 678 20, 100 
Tu. 050 2 457 9n 27, 30 
146 12 327 4, H0 
078 42 716 1,432 59, 180 
(84 26 505 1,010 72,440 
24, 082 690 p 341 24, 930 
20, 894 550 24 309 618 20,490 
20, 844 022 16 241 482 22.300 
35, 687 1, 056 25 367 734 37,420 
4,032 4% 218 mm 387 774 #140 
* 32,115 1, 508 15 360 738 41, 130 
Scar yar 56, 085 2 254 30 601 1,202 60, 110 
eee: S, 818 362 19 408 %16 9,210 
53, 145 2,002 27 517 034 53, 450 
A 505, 005 18, 598 Mice rac 
. ure TO UN HE 74, 106 128 2,943 
31; 168 80 1,036 
B5, 789 68 1, 255 
Er 43, M4 102 1, 242 
71, 820 : 110 1,015 
72,247 3.856 155 3 914 
57, 208 2; 008 7) 1, 408 
137, 544 Ü, K2 133 3,305 
66, 093 1, 800 ren 1,272 
. 609, 669 MC Ue reu 
86, 598 3, 100 62 1,102 2, 204 
42, 890 J. 686 40 1, 930 
61, 520 1.952 64 1,022 2 044 
31, 423 1; 208 49 1,976 
53, 267 1, 914 61 1,091 2 182 
65, 816 2 048 1.224 2 448 
56, 274 2 ws el 1.184 2, 308 
40, 279 1, 066 40 529 1, 058 
FFC 441, 067 W 452, 410 
83, 900 2, 966 57 1,004 2, 008 84, 140 
A. 300 3 192 E 942 1, 834 87, 850 
79, 184 2186 32 439 878 82, 270 
80, 572 1, 232 E 450 900 61, 390 
24, 512 1, 032 23 482 904 27.160 
24, 335 1.070 20 581 1,162 20, 300 
46, 930 1,322 E bna 1.104 48, 700 
meses 87, 381 1, 554 20 410 20 42 30 
TASS. 16, 414 706 18 418 a6 18, 750 
26, 781 1, A 21 400 932 30, 570 
ROE 75, 975 2 516 a5 578 1, 156 7, 40 
7 2, 040 -W 718 436 71, 270 
Lu slg es Po v NCC eS Cod BENESSERE SM (Kia) Mere 658, 700 
„ ait 
Child ted Soe ie ee s A 126, 088 46 915 1, 830 3, 649, 000 


Less than 500 bushels. 
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1956 wheat—June 1957— Continued 
NEW JERSEY 


District 
2 8 W pan MIU a 4 See ne ASN SS 10 
2 1 2 22 1, 000 2 
9,538 238 488 9 215 441 8, 800 
770 22 45 6 165 
0 1 E 1, 000 2, 050 20 
4, 957 117 240 278 4, 00 
322 12 25 218 441 400 
at 1 2 5 167 - 342 
3, 150 78 160 9 476 2,700 
17,300 
5 5753 TUS 
9, 100 
5,900 
9, 600 
300 
25. 600 
: E 
wo 
1. 4 
1, 000 
3, 100 
6, 100 
ETA eae ee 4, 683 52, 000 
4 Less than 500. bushels. 

79 18 127 240 900 
31 10 161 304 300 
24¹ 35 2255 431 & 500 
156 7 71 1M 900 
167 5 E 159 so 
92 49 76 14 4, 500 
463 4 30 5 1, 200 
468 9 73 138 3, 700 
UCT i CREE S 8 Oe eS ee — 18, 000 
148 67 250 472 6, 700 
340 616 11M 217, 000 
2 18 304 6 300 
6 . RE. EHI teak NES DU IE CES 
134 177 97 23,000 
66 27 167 316 1, 500) 
345 218 220 416 122, 000 
m 113 323 610 50. 000 
47 E 213 403 1, 000 
203 14 153 2«0 10, 000 
108 89 130 246 6, 000 
288|-— 4488] — 98, ^. 5596 1 — ———— PRESNE RA RA C ra 446, 500 
^ 15 157 100 
18 9 - 167 316 100 
5 —— eae OF ael eet zona 

35 2 wa 1 
30 125 333 62) 1,500 
$1" o .. REA — coe 1,800 
pa Y —— —ͤůꝛ— 
10 1. 4n) 
1, 100 


E: 8 F 


2 Less than 500 bushels. 


A7148 


District 


9A 
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1958 wheat—June 1957— Continued ; 


NEW YORK-Continued 


County 


1,974 370 374 13, 200 
1, 652 700 848 21, 200 
1, 684 828 O84 25, 100 
2,170 759 700 24, 500 
2, 350 615 522 21, 200 
2,189 $62 TN 26, 600 
1, 483 495 668 16, 500 
1, 031 523 1,014 15, 400 
2,318 490 432 17, 500 
1, 368 357 522 11, 900 
rates k. — ! 1,017 439 864 12, 900 
[Sn A SERS Aedes trier 19, 245 EE REPER GN a ee T 206, 000 
2,197 19,916 77 1,554 [] 354 708 22, 200 
" 736 26 52 5 164 325 800 
170 704 23 46 4 135 270 800 
108 $90 22 4 5 1 222 800 
408 2,687 94 188 7 230 400 2, 700 
417 2,179 77 IM 5 185 370 2, 400 
1, 658 9, 537 366 732 6 221 442 11, 100 
2, 418 78 156 4 129 258 2, 800 
[or RLS ERE A r 143 603 28 56 4 106 392 900 
2 e ta B d et re ues eR eed 5, 953 39, 790 491 LL) PEPPER RUN ee ees 44, 500 
E——— M "D a—"TÓ ms = | ———Ó 
AIRE. ͤœ8F—j “ü! ee Te cu uad tU p irre 316 1, 885 68 6 108 1,200 
Fulton 194 10 3 69 200 
1,973 98 6 137 1, 800 
1, 578 82 5 120 1,400 
1, 034 66 4 115 1. 000 
379 20 4 103 300 
1, 808 86 5 120 1, 500 
702 42 4 130 700 
9,553 EMO Eee no Nak pen er Re 8, 100 
m————————— [I—————— ——3 
3, 858 236 5 155 4, 200 
1, 496 102 4 132 1, 700 
967 160 3 80 3, 200 
13, 175 6 201 15, 200 
21,496 693 | ^ 300 
219 10 
2,185 
5,471 14 
1, O86 45 
6, 556 226 
16, 417 490 
= 
2,408 30 
103 3 
790 2l 42 
1,499 23 46 12 
341 6 12 65 
733 PINSE RER y 14 ESSIN ETENN IY Nec De GcY 
III (TTT Wick . 
n 32 3 6 3 273 
lster. 171 1, 355 24 48 8 140 
By city, a SN aS 5 | rem or M Fo amm , ̃⅛ Ma aad [e SA Ce EUN oe LET, ed 


1, 635 69 138 6 257 
1,931 74 
305, 416 9,610 


NORTH CAROLINA 


9 1, MOUNTAIN 
7 14 2 50 135 270 
6 12 2 250 4R 180 
1 3 STS AA 67 131 [^] 
52 101 4 121 216 2, 180 
85 166 3 136 265 3, 100 
4 8 1 50 98 140 
122 238 4 209 408 4,320 
228 445 3 157 300 7, 950 
505 FFP 18, 200 
= — — 
1 14 3 43 8A 
73 142 4 103 ?01 2, U 
2 4 2 100 195 
2 4 3 56 109 110 
® —! 8 1 10 
3 3 143 110 
13 25 2 146 235 550 
1 2 3 143 29 wo 


Lens than 500 bushas. 
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1956 wheat —J une 1957—Continued 


NORTH CAROLIN A—Continucd 
1. MOUNTAIN—Continued 


Total wheat Total esti- 


production mated acres 
District County (thousands seeded 
of bushels) 
(8) 
4 4 I * 
2 110 
2 250 
— TTT. T CRT AE o ER 10 
3 1,100 
3 5, 930 
2 1 
3 HLU 
Je TRE Bl SC creo an ua Mc cta Im aO Jo 
S o N 71 709 Irons D TTE ee 12, 100 
— > MÀ 
2 m 1, 245 6, 992 6 7, 970 
1, 278 5, 206 4 7. 170 
368 1, 150 3 1. 6 
1. 104 4,381 4 A R30 
665 2,879 4 4,180 
704 2,057 3 2,700 
1,887 &, 380 4 11, 450 
625 2, 887 5 4,330 
1,114 3,912 4 5, 700 
1, 46 5, 303 3 9, 100 
671 2,073 4 2,740 
Ma 1,383 3 2,700 
1,101 3, 365 3 46.0 


50,008.15 7500.11 RSS oe Se re ne 
—— 
5 3,877 4 
11, 862 5 
5 243 4 
9, 252 4 
3,901 5 
15,216 6 
1, 835 3 
10, 029 4 
15, 174 6 
4, 781 4 
CE XY ates Coo ey i) Bee eee IUE 


bees 
8888828282 
2288882 


B 
8 


Stanly 
Union gi x 


- 12, 732 
Total Southern l'iedmont Suth) 


148 1,318 
34 #18 
201 396 
28 279 
17 503 
579 441 
238 220 
"o 74 1, 234 
27 35 1,301 
54 21 3us 
3⁴ 18 517 
Total, northern coastal (northeast) 1, 542 843 |--------------]--------------|-------------- 14, 550 
41 6 718 800 
e — 10 3 206 180 
92 37 4 404 700 
72 a 4 uw 550 
17 6 4 343 110 
306 345 2 265 6,070 
24 10 7 408 130 
92 92 10 vyö 1, 580 
82 33 5 638 [22] 
163 51 4 312 uon 
471 181 5 EJ 
509 152 3 298 
RSR Sf) FEED eth enam uc DE] em o ees 17,350 


1 Less than 500 bushels. . 
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1958 wheat—J une 1957—Continued 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
2. COASTAL—continued 


5,225 6,750 

1,074 2, 450 

4,217 6, 220 

2, 483 3. 780 

50 90 

85 350 

279 1, 500 

4, 602 6, 900 

2, 566 5, 400 

1,351 1, 460 

Total, southern coastal (southeast) rr E e Er p AE I a 800 
p o ———— 000 


1 4,279 127, 200 
4,491 167, 000. 
3, 931 214, 600 
5,125 125, 200 
4, 353 258, 600 
4,143 276, 500 
1111111111 1. 169, 100 
2 1,564 3, 7, 2,377 4,944 207, 500 
2, 245 4, 0, 200 2, 204 4, 554 . 000 
2,069 2, 5,922 1,376 2,802 185, 300 
1. 130 2. 4, 563 2,053 4, 270 154, 500 
1,026 2, i 2,029 4,220 131, 500 
8,043 15, 931 " 
3 1,909 2,628 5, 466 
2,023 2,321 4, 828 
1,526 1,427 2, 968 
1, 595 2, 626 5,402 172, 60) 
1, 524 2, 573 5,342 220, 000 
1,033 4,041 8, 405 222, 000 
2,190 2, 200 4, 576 207, 500 
1X6 | 308 re . lee 1, 409, 700 
4 1,167 1, 820 120, 900 
1, 289 2, 046 165, 500 
2, 158 4, 175 271, 300 
963 3,226 95, 100 
649 2,698 53, 100 
52:6| BORO) 998] |. 39$ 43 ]-— . x 705, 900 
5 637 3, 488 69, 
644 4,033 68, 600 
923 2, 544 
991 3,311 104, 500 
2,069 4, 333 24,201 
1,558 4, 341 180, 600 
3 8,822 TTT 743, 200° 
— ——2— —«A—————[————————— 
6 2,227 6, 856 3,078 189, 200 
2, 94 8, 967 3, O41 191, 200 
914 2. 758 3,018 69, 600 
9n6 3, 052 3, 781 81, 100 
1, 401 5. 377 3, 838 102, 
8, 456 Os) Se Sa 633, 200 
———————J — — = 
7 639 2, 084 142, 500 
355 407 36, 200 
656 343 122, 50) 
453 81, 700 
959 2,712 189, 700 
532 93, 900 
1, 205 1,822 159, 200 
"ToO TE Pad Per dart Lo oM PEE uus ENTERO err own pue ETT TA 825, 700 
———————— 
5| Burisigh. e e c LL aa 1, 276 2, 348 92, 100 
Emmons... — 1,254 2, 891 123, 100 
Grant ise 1, 065 1,9084 127, 000 
Morton.. — 1, 566 2, 588 153, 000 
— A E EEO N EEA EN EAA 391 1, 554 40, 400 
tal Saa E S e 0 WM E EE EEN AS EE ESERSE 535, 600 
9 1,184 904 60, 000 
1, 616 2, 242 129, 200 
956 2, 958 95, % 
1,121 2, 367 105, 800 
1, 165 1,169 , 200 
2, 260 996 74, 000 
[iln AA —.. RC URL A 1,131 1, 088 75, 000 
TFF zz, p 5321 1— CIE A Doe ß ͤ . JÉE———- 603, 800 
Å= 
State total. — 70, 968 1, 659 3, 451 7, 558, 000 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 5 


OHIO 
Num ber of Total wheat Total esti- 

farms with | Total acre- | prod mated pos 

District County allotments | age allotted seeded 

a) (2) (8) 

2. 361 21, 756 1,410 23100 
2, 306 25, 495 1, 500 20, à 
2,578 25, 045 1,916 2x en 
2,899 37, 1% 2,436 3u, 300 
2,778 31, 671 2214 A^ An 
1, 554 13, 2 48 14, NY) 
1, 937 25, N25 1, 458 25, 500 
2, 926 36, 948 2,20 59, 500 
2,367 24, 773 1, 738 27, M0 
2,416 25, 079 1, 544 Z9 
3,736 4n, 749 3,322 51, 900 
27. 858 315, 791 20, 778 340, 900 

2,095 19, 631 1,160 7, 
2,128 24, 331 1,456 2n, 000 
1, 881 14, 142 NS ELU 
2,302 , 527 1, 682 ono 
2,294 T88 Mi, 400 
1, 821 16, 528 B96 14, 900 
2,409 21, 945 1, 130 22, ul 
2, 340 27,744 1.644 27, 400 
2, 890 40, 844 2,302 41, 100 

1, 879 27, 496 1, 660 7. 
22,179 7235, 40 3, 002 243, 000 
—— — 
2,755 13, 172 498, 12. 400 
2, 486 13.284 mu 35,100 
298 1,450 5A 1, 100 
1, 322 5,210 224 5, 100 
582 2,146 B8 2,000 
1, 83 10, 052 508 12. 100 
2,415 15, 728 TS 16, 400 
2,311 12, 006 he 12. 200 
3, 095 20, 906 16 23, 400 
1, 006 5, 24 280 5, 600 
1, 959 9, 365 404 hr 
3, 285 34,341 730 34, 600 
73,377 142, 864 149, 200 
2,238 22, 805 19, 100 
1,527 23, 030 20, 900 
1,417 21, 886 14, N00 
3, 566 33, 172 27, 900 
2, 105 23, 564 374 22, 9) 
1,751 15, 583 Su 16, 0 
2,612 25,104 2, 400 
2,250 27, 606 24, 100 
2,064 22, 570 14, 100 
19, 530 218, 320 193, 100 
——— SS] — — 
1,924 18, 536 18, 100 
2,25 31, 908 2 51, 000 
1,282 31, 916 1. 29, 700 
1,845 24, 254 1. 23, 400 
2, 305 23, 850 1, 23, w)0 
2,015 26, 446 1, 25, 300 
1, 352 30, 135 1. 27, NO 
Hm rm : oc 
eae 1,668 42, 008 1, A 700, 
Ross. 1,311 30, 462 1, 2x, 100 
Uribe ara tpe eque e Cue ER 2À bit aber 1. 707 20, 331 1, 19, 100 
Teiln. 21, 757 316, 840 M, 303, 200 
M 1, 237 4, 490 4, 000 
"eei rix m 

8 E 3,314 Zu 

Holmes. 2,067 17, 714 39, 300 
Jefferson: - KA 775 3, 900 
Tuscarawas 2,055 33,19 | + 4, 600 
Total 10, 031 62, 483 64, 300 
1, 405 19,037 388 13,900 
1 DU 1,167 9, 344 148 4,200 
Clinton....... 1,618 30, 294 (A 25, 200 
Green 1, 591 27, 071 736 24, K) 
ee 22 23 2 22 
epe ne 1, 804 25, 909 Bit 2130 
N TT 1, 605 18, 767 336 13, 100 
Total 12, 055 “155, 624 z 124, 200 
1,378 12, 384 9 11. 0 
2 1, 802 15, 838 9 9, 900 
478 2, 287 5 1,800 
2,235 30, 597 4 27, A 

458 2, 789 6 1, 

3 ou : 
es 4, 346 1 3,100 
7, 530 73, 888 59, 600 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
OHIO—Continned 


Total esti- 
mated acres 


seeded 
(8) 
TTT 2,002 M 63 5 1, 400 
4, 809 103 206 5 4, 800 
4, 259 72 14 7 3,700 
2, 831 44 88 4 2,200 
2,491 55 110 3 2,200 
3,007 78 156 4 3, 400 
10, 568 260 520 6 11, 800 
1, 639 33 66 3 1, 400 
9,959 252 504 8 11, 200 
1,557 25 50 5 1, 200 
. — EE 4, 849 101 202 5 4, 700 
48, 061 1,057 CT 48. 000 
1. 500, 321 39, 676 79, 352 10 1, 526, 000 
OKLAHOMA 
1 2, 025 206, 800 713 1, 426 132 704 245, 000 
1,184 186, 448 48 96 157 41 82 177. 000 
1, 268 120, 642 663 1, 326 9m 1,046 114, 000 
1,057 131, 609 542 1,084 125 513 1, 025 137, 000 
2, 551 388, 464 984 1, 968 152 772 380, 000 
8, 085 1, 003, 963 2,950 &99 eee as a 1, 053, 000 
2 2, 262 219, 206 3, 765 7, 530 97 1,004 3, 328 242, 000 
3,413 272, 932 5,087 10, 174 80 1,490 2, 980 285, 000 
2, 901 270, 871 4,420 8,840 93 1,524 3,048 283, 000 
2, 733 185, 4, 098 8,196 68 1, 499 2, 998 188, 000 
1, 893 139, 196 1,972 3, 944 74 1,042 2, 084 143, 000 
1, 830 107, 805 2, 164 4, 328 59 3,183 2, 366 109, 000 
1,732 178, 372 1,970 3, 940 103 1,137 2,274 184, 500 
1,263 | -m 105, 600 622 1, 244 BA 492 984 97, 500 
18,027 1, 479, 427 24, 098 48, 196 1, 532, 000 
3 1,202 14,221 1,306 11 25, 500 
56 5, 926 536 106 10, 500 
674 6, 827 654 10 970 14, 000 
664 8,985 626 14 13, 300 
22, 991 1, 202 30 26, 400 
20, 268 1,358 18 28, 000 
15, 701 674 18 18, 700 
8, 895 600 13 13, 000 
5, 854 200 14 8,700 
9, 662 708 14 16, 000 
5,072 354 16 6. 900 
124, 202 EX CO ey Meek Res Ps eee 181, 000 
4 246 914 47 46, 000 
157, 334 4, 896 73 157, 000 
167, 384 5,174 78 
115, 218 2,976 80 000 
52, 860 645 64 
162, 480 5,238 69 
701, 522 T' KKK 
5 137, 917 6, 024 62 2, 688 140, 000 
8, 702 442 14 TA 10, 500 
1,350 Li 11 678 2, 500 
46, 906 2, 204 32 1,524 51, 300 
207, 801 6, 994 83 2,776 211, 000 
8, 862 424 1 506 300 
70, 209 2,524 43 1,530 000 
8, 840 510 13 768 000 
1,452 31 62 12 496 800 
22, 434 549 1, 098 1,314 400 
18, 946 349 698 Ww 616 000 
9,152 214 428 13 608 600 
1,124 26 52 15 712 1,000 
543, 791 10, 802 2,88 a a enn ee eater ß 573, 000 
6 611 2 “4 4 352 1,400 
651 51 102 4 548 2, 900 
1,407 48 96 18 230 2,50 
508 10 20 9 3H 600 
1,051 72 14 6 842 3, 500 
7,443 261 522 1 760 14, 200 
499 30 60 6 665 1, 800 
1,314 23 46 13 480 1.000 
4,576 107 214 18 862 6, 500 
17, 960 624 F 5 25 000 
7 87, 432 1, 808 3, 796 41 . 1,7608 91, 000 
55, 521 1,544 45 1,246 55, 000 
101, 558 1,637 3,274 69 2, 224 102, 000 
64, 357 646 1, 292 7 1,430 64, 000 
59, 803 1,176 8⁴ 1, 662 61, 000 
131, 992 2, 306 4,612 80 2, 800 134, 000 
406 789 5,578 R2 2,432 190, 000 
165, 851 3, 164 6, 328 82 8,112 168, 000 
854, 920 D 865, 000 
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1956 wheat—June 1927— Continued 
OKLAHOMA-—Continued 


Total esti- 

duction por value per | mated neres 
allotment allotment seeded 
(bushels) (dollars) 


District County 


(6) 7) (8) 
62 TM u 
295 fen) 4.500 
312 ti24 if 
242 454 nun 
200 NN 8.700 
248 496 7, 40 
Johnston. 214 425 hun 
Lo 233 406 mn 
Marshull... 225 442 ni 
Murray z 398 796 2. 
Pontotoc... 232 44 NI 
365 730 14, 200 
Milal ²˙—q—A—ͤk ‚—— 
ohe ðᷣ ꝛqq—2—5ñ7k!0ÿ 
^ Flore. _... 
MeCurtain... 
T 
Wals 4, 032 rr . ya 
beste Toll. i-o 1 E coronae t ener 4, 855, 011 67, 168 0 


— —————M—M——————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


OREGON 


5,291 


, 39 
189 |... e. . — 


— 
SNN 
BEEBSB.N 


i 
8 


265 
bad 
#8 

528 

445 

256 

329 
06 

209 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Number of Total wheat Value of Average Total esti- 
farms with | Total acre- uction value per | mated scser 
District County allotments | age allotted thousands allotment seeded 
of bushels) (dollars) 


8 


Heep pe 
nr P 
88288888 


8288888 


8888888828 


2 
e 


£8 


456 


E EER De 
=| 88888885 


E 


5 zd 
8888888 


b 
8 


| 


Feerar 
888888 


B 
E 


PARSER 
exl 


25 
E 


8 


«| 


SEE E 
88888888 


B 
E 


tne B 
28888888 


ren 
— 
IPBPPAR 


3, 


2s 5 88881828 


R8 
74 
199 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
SOUTH CAROLINA-—Continucd 


Number of Total wheat | Value of Average Average pro- 

farms with | Total acre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction per 
age allotted | (thousands sands of allotment allotment 
of bushels) dollurs) (bushels) 


District 


1.511 70 136 5 330 
5.140 207 4M 4 185 
1, 192 49 4 145 
$,379 179 3 79 
7] , 3 2 73 
372 32 62 1 90 
352 J} 35 1 58 

1, 459 45 sS 6 197 
29 57 2 86 


4,399 121 5 128 
. 457 126 246 [2 177 
2,0011 oX 133 4 129 
2,372 62 121 5 121 

513 18 35 3 103 
3, 825 "s 191 4 106 
2,759 2 160 3 98 


5,005 154 300 10 
1,264 32 62 3 
2, 530 153 298 4 
2, 309 142 3 
3, 398 14 281 3 
a, 265 100 7 
34,404 1611 314 3 
21, 195 799 LET pj peni ndn A NIU, Det LEO Ec ioe 

2, 003 71 138 13 
1,372 E: 74 5 
1,425 43 M 7 
130 4 8 4 
116 » 1 2 29 
13 25 6 
7 M 3 
63 123 7 
1 2 1 

?41 

4,028 


pun 


28858827 


rp 


Benen BSE 
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1956 wheat —J une 1957—Continued 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 


Number of Total wheat Average Average pro-| Average Total esti- 
7 farms with | Total acre- | production acreage per | duction per value per | mated acres 
District County allotments | age allotted | (thousands allotment allotment allotment seeded 
of bushels) (bushels) (dollars) 


(3) (6) [c] (8) 
30 lit 225 2,140 
6 160 1,710 
5 66 134 1, 
261 731 30, 300 
8 92 187 D 
6 47 95 
23 68 138 360 
1 32 65 140 
2 100 203 260 
11 57 116 3, 700 


888888888 


mp 


: 


| 
3 23 46 3 
48 96 5 
2 4 4 
30 60 5 
19 38 5 
15 30 6 
15 30 5 
26 52 5 
124 248 7 
2 4 4 
159 318 12 
I 5 10 4 
713 1,026 1 
450 30 3 
478 28 3 
39, 007 S AAT 
4 5, 697 131 7 
603 12 6 
783 13 6 
1, 562 22 8 
1,275 20 7 
3, 921 ös 9 
302 5 4 
4, 552 89 8 
1,060 » 4 
3,797 80 7 
9,229 200 l4 
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1956 wheat—J une 1957— Continued 
TENNESSEE- Continued 


Total wheat Value of Average "Totol est 
Total acre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per 
age allotted | (thousands sands of allotment 


of bushels) dollars) 


District County 


(2) (3) ® (5) [o ®) 

71 413 9 18 6 254 450 
472 297 88 176 9 372 4,200 
137 753 m 5 160 700 
804 4, 908 v; 194 6 242 4, 00 

49 361 1 14 7 286 400 
386 6, 702 123 246 17 tias 6. 000 
332 2,294 36 72 7 216 2, 000 

6,257 $2, 507 1,034 cd LM re] Eee en Tere 51, 700 

96 815 13 25 8 E 700 
529 5,324 66 132 D 250 3,20 
$7 324 4 > 4 92 200 
147 761 7 14 5 96 400 
855 6, 417 175 350 8 410 7, 000 
97 643 14 28 7 28 E^] 
99 479 10 20 5 202 mn 

77 244 5 10 4 130 23) 
418 1,901 3i «2 4 148 1,400 
181 776 n 22 4 122 550 
321 1,363 - 5s 4 180 1, 400 
35 256 5 10 7 296 250 
39 199 3 6 5 1M 150 
427 2,561 5 106 6 248 2, 500 
326 1, 952 36 72 6 220 1,009 

3, 734 21, 955 462 cad irpo a SS fee Ree 20, 720 

58 130 4 8 2 69 138 150 
7 4,032 79 158 6 15 220 3,300 
230 1,154 2 42 5 88 176 1,100 
199 462 4 8 5 40 80 200 
188 560 10 20 3 53 106 400 

1,021 3, 894 71 142 4 70 140 3, 300 
452 2,380 46 5 102 204 2 100 
516 2,187 5 108 4 105 210 2,300 

1,973 “8, 499 216 432 4 109 218 9, eno 
501 3,912 z 123 24 7 190 340 4, 300 

97 522 14 2 5 14 p $50 

392 1,312 22 “4 3 [^] 112 1,000 
1,178 5, 804 122 24 5 104 208 5, 200 
. 800 5, N05 10 300 7 174 348 6, 000 

346 853 16 32 2 46 9 700 

358 1,734 32 "i 5 89 178 1, 400 

439 3,241 49 98 7 100 2, 400 

409 1, 765 30 00 4 73 146 1,500 

193 1,033 22 44 v5 14 228 1,100 

632 3, 929 T 156 6 123 246 3, 700 

118 677 n 22 6 93 186 NO 
162 905 18 36 6 11¹ 222 1,000 
184 960 M 2x 5 76 152 750 
600 3, 608 8I 162 6 135 270 3, 000 
738 3,216 79 158 4 107 214 3, 300 

47 132 2 4 3 43 E 100 
202 501 š 16 3 40 80 400 

1,173 4,738 123 246 4 105 210 4, 900 

14, 002 65, 033 1, 488 C d Pe ee Breen Se 65, 000 

31, 901 195, 568 4, 612 9, 224 6 145 ^ 290 205, 000 


486 948 
2 1, 720 
579 1 129 
1.254 2 445 
185 361 
1, 1, 490 2, 906 
1. 1, 385 2 701 133, 000 
634 1, 236 36, 000 
1, 737 1,437 53, 000 
227. 130 1,202 234 237, 000 
. 060 246 40 . 000 
38, 290 540 1, 0^3 35, 000 
67, 650 381 743 64, 000 
115, 826 947 1,847 110, 000 
141, 492 872 138, 000 
246, 737 2,254 231, 000 
109, w, 
33, 929 1, 613 
141, 722 2.077 
30, 457 2 083 
185, 736 842 
185 2,213 


IRIE 
3 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
TEXAS—Continued 


Total wheat Value of Average | Average pro- 


Total acre- wheat (thou- duction per 
District County age allotted sands of allotment 
dollars) (bushels) 
(2) (4) (6) 
855 12 17 
M — MÓN, j| ec ma A ER RES 
290 101 179 949 320 
50 2 20 39 1,700 
832 AT +f) RTE EE EEAS O N 73, 100 
2N 59 4 34 66 1, 100 
Chil 671 355 271 528 46, 000 
458 248 277 540 22, 300 
t 339 230 948 679 27, 000 
Dickens 471 86 93 181 19, 800 
Donley. 282 19, 004 43 78 152 13, 300 
Foard 484 940 1, 369 1, 450 2,828 73, 000 
Garza. 137 2,115 4 15 1, 300 
32 377 16, 585 76 103 201 10, 400 
774 89, 102 1, 837 1,217 2,373 92, 000 
KU SÉ 152 5, 909 3i 105 205 5, 600 
ing.. 60 5,095 41 350 682 5, 800 
237 11, 810 60 131 255 10, 200 
357 24, 692 183 263 513 19, 200 
682 61, 086 2, 001 1, 504 2, 933 62, 000 
MTT 1, 067 86, 755 2, 541 1, 221 2, 381 91, 000 
6, 607 548 100. SERRE Tu d Uti etes ran FACT MSNCIDHEIIUE S 500, 000 
=a Focal 
Baylor 383 1, 322 93 946 1, 845 68, 000 
9 Co 957 105 28 62 121 17, 100 
Fisher.. 557 135 50 117 228 29, 000 
Haskell 088 480 61 279 544 55, 000 
Jones. 323 367 42 135 263 57, 000 
Knox.... 035 716 82 580 1,131 55, 000 
Mitch 376 6 22 g i6 2, 700 
olan. 490 31 34 33 64 11, 100 
Runnels.. 097 216 E 118 230 28, 000 
Scurry 727 27 31 34 66 8, 100 
Stonewall. 478 138 72 227 443 21, 000 
SORE RE SRA EE SESE Iti 459 947 47 130 254 60, 000 
Espanya SRS SLSR OSES 970 $99 ee RES AN Pa Betas 412, 000 
— ⅛—Ü Se OR ASIA WE TR. yak Lee mL 716 632 72 736 31, 000 
Brown... 651 82 26 65 12, 600 
942 107 36 99 18, 400 
Clay 438 671 58 632 32, 000 
Comanche 776 20 13 72 2, 100 
Eastland. 703 35 17 53 5, 300 
Erath 459 16 11 62 1, 300 
Hood 176 2 8 45 100 
Jack. 887 57 21 154 3, 600 
Mills... 467 10 16 32 2,200 
580 60 14 165 2. 900 
939 29 91 3, 400 
Farker 591 4 45 500 
16, 919 86 131 16, 600 
50 2 167 100 
LCS 12, 578 82 110 13, 000 
31, 523 277 308 31, 000 
5 4, 825 117 347 4, 900 
—— u' 48, 960 956 583 51, 000 
— t 
236, 180 3, 245 289 564 232, 000 
4 5, 648 48 94 113 220 5, 300 
3, 851 27 53 85 166 3, 100 
40, 984 801 1, 562 394 768 49, 000 
24, 353 414 807 al 526 1, 026 25, 700 
8,773 74 144 18 155 302 9,620 
22, 901 336 655 23 344 671 24, 000 
1,042 23 45 8 167 , 326 1,350 
34, 301 611 1. 191 28 506 987 36, 000 
9,600 174 339 13 244 476 12, 100 
215 4 8 6 118 230 400 
9, 780 300 585 10 589 17, 200 
43, 022 $00 1, 560 22 415 809 50, 000 
4.502 31 60 13 179 3, 900 
1,614 a 55 10 172 335 2, 900 
2, 290 121 236 7 361 704 8, 300 
1, 530 27 53 11 194 378 2, 600 
1,082 40 78 9 333 649 2,600 
2,437 78 152 11 345 673 4, 100 
36 1 2 12 333 649 80 
6, 120 64 125 208 406 7, 100 
123 5 10 10 417 813 500 
327 5 10 16 250 488 400 
2, 699 0 176 9 295 575 6, 100 
— eR 2, 404 43 8⁴ 17 289 564 3, 100 
WIDE EE Lor dne baa MEM 1, 422 6 12 16 68 133 
231, 176 CD — «$096. 2 oer 
tN — 2 ® 
1 
r ES fa 2 TES VN 9 1 975 70 
in — — 3 14 00 — — [SN —¾ 40 


Less than 500 bushels, _ 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
TEXAS—Continued 


Total wheat Average pro- Total estl- 
Total acre- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | d mated acres 
District age allotted | (thousands sands of allotment seeded 
of bushels) 
ENT Houmon- Leoni LRL dec EU 


2 S. Se 


2 
2 9 
3 6 
90 18 
hie ele ae ee uU “SBS 5 
‘omal 56 n 7 
DeWitt.. : 3 
Guadaluy 49 8 
lays 10 8 
Karnes Eti u-rI LÁ OLLI Sta rn — Hose Sr ERE 
Medina 26 
‘Travis. n 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
UTAH—Continued 


Total wheat 
Total acre- | production 
allotments | age allotted | (thousands 
of bushels) 


Average pro- Average Total esti- 
enge per | auction per value per mated acres 
allotment allotment ed 

(bushels) (dollars) 


(2) (3) (6) (7) (8) 
1,483 45 6 195 247 1,720 
37 1 3 71 126 ET 
2, 74 70 5 233 2,870 
2; 955 98 6 365 3, 880 
390 6 30 822 350 
30, 960 135 14 883 30, 840 
1, 199 28 8 329 1, 240 
3,431 84 8 345 3; 900 
223 15 2 253 350 
43, 352 482 45, 300 
1.912 42 2i 1, 070 
1, 325 5 19 220 
6, 375 83 26 6, 200 
1, 160 5 15 360 
167 6 5 230 
6, 745 98 4 8, 180 
278 6 4 
17, 962 TTT 17, 200 
— — ag th — 
311, 602 7,215 368, 000 
- VIRGINIA 
3, 500 81 162 15 336 672 3, 000 
2, 258 53 106 8 177 354 2, 000 
1, 574 32 64 9 17 354 1, 300 
5, 943 117 234 10 198 396 4, 200 
4, 557 87 174 7 140 250 4, 000 
9, 309 234 468 14 345 690 8, 200 
2,311 [^ 108 7 161 322 2, 000 
3, 731 86 172 7 172 34 3, 400 
2,251 53 106 7 171 342 1, 800 
913 20 40 9 200 400 800 
11, 238 242 484 8 162 324 9, 600 
5, 553 148 296 6 153 306 5; 500 
1, 227 22 64 7 184 368 1, 300 
1, 755 36 72 9 178 356 1. 400 
56, 260 1,275 2, 550 
159 3 6 
10, 892 200 538 
373 11 22 
1, 626 40 80 
558 16 32 
200 6 12 
1, 200 26 52 
3, 662 75 150 
18, 850 446 892 
1,683 49 98 310 700 
4, 858 154 308 304 5, 800 
1, 725 38 76 232 1, 650 
5, 009 155 310 384 |. 6, 100 
5, 697 163 326 316 6, 400 
4, 508 129 258 276 4, 950 
6, 841 206 412 378 $, 100 
4, 930 146 292 540 5, 400 
1, 252 35 70 268 1, 400 
3,14 9t 182 260 3, 500 
1,731 44 88 186 1, 700 
: 1, 883 57 114 256 2,200 
1; 312 34 68 302 1, 350 
6, 101 174 348 382 6, 700 
1, 395 58 116 448 1,900 
3, 801 107 214 268 3, 950 
1, 458 33 66 250 1, 400 
2,534 63 126 312 2, 200 
1,223 34 08 254 1, 300 
4, 903 171 342 400 6, 000 
1,046 62 124 300 2,400 
08, 204 2,003 FTT 76, 100 
511 13 26 566 400 
2,59 108 1, 264 2, 400 
5, 509 165 330 688 5, 900 
608 16 32 206 600 
770 20 40 656 600 
2, 528 78 152 370 2, 800 
2 293 75 150 622 2,300 
2, 306 66 132 606 2, 100 
908 27 54 4 244 1, 000 
255 10 20 2 166 350 
1, 386 50 100 5 332 1,600 
1,262 34 68 13 702 1, 150 
121 3 6 1 334 100 
3,239 n4 228 1 504 3,300 
3; 71 129 258 8 558 3, 900 
5, 682 200 400 10 5, 700 
196 5 10 4 200 
24, 176 1,087 Cor Ee KK 34, 400 
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1956 wheat—June 1957—Continued 
VIRGINIA—Continued 


Number of Total wheat Value of Average Average pro- Average Total esti- 
farms with | 'Totalaere- | production | wheat (thou-| acreage per | duction per value per | mated acres 
District County allotments | sge allotted | (thousands sands of allotment seeded 


t allotment 
of bushels) dollars) (bushels) (dollars) 


60 4 99 198 

52 2 62 124 

80 2 120 

24 3 74 148 

n 2 108 

4 3 51 102 
80 4 119 238 600 
[^] 5 306 212 030 
30 b E Mo 600 
E 3 56 n2 900 
"4 4 90 J80 , 000 
58 7 14 225 , 300 
222 4 y 4,200 
6 3 2 
162 5 3, 000 
1,128 23, 500 
SS 


208 5, 400 

20 5,700 

024 11, 200 

48 J. 100 

184 3, 400 

136 2,450 

26 M 

966 17, 000 

"Tobil. Sas THE Nurs iom 7,943 34, 293 1, 200 c ban ee 47, 300 
— ee ee ee — — O or 

9 | Brunswick 1, 102 3, 15L 10 200 3 3, 700 
Dinwiddie.. 5M 2,079 75 150 4 2, 700 
Greensville. n-e- 74 184 5 10 2 250 
Wight_..-...-. 27 52 2 4 2 mo 

1,481 5,304 223 446 4 $, 100 

322 11 22 7 400 

130 1, 580 40 b 12 1300 

188 1, 488 38 76 Li 1,450 

108 1, 243 33 w 12 1,150 

42 30 9 620 

7i 22 6 430 

ws 36 6 700 


StatG total cuoio rceudesurAe EP Er ERR 


3 Less than 500 bushels. 


— RE aie Tie Ro ee AE 


2 Less than 500 bushels. 
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1956 wheat—June 1957— Continued 
WASHINGTON—Continued 


A Total esti- 
dos pee mated acres 


allotment seeded 
District (dollars) 
m (8) 

9 10, 645 20. 300 
14,015 68, 200 
17,172 66, 700 
309 176, 100 

14, 034 340, 
PEOR ies Famer ductu bf rau acis 677, 300 


WEST VIRGINIA 


253 7 90 350 
383 9 248 310 
2 "ose i ev s rera | Lm V Eve de 2 Ls e fetu tte 20 
387 9 185 300 
33 2 558 80 
26 1 216 60 
31 2 355 100 
704 13 103 610 
164 6 205 220 
353 13 252 530 
24 1 975 20 
1, 335 37 187 1, 580 
24 1 177 50 
61 1 244 70 
81 2 244 80 
159 4 138 170 
50 2 195 90 
795 n 129 500 
4, 865 121 5, 200 
Å O 
® LA aet ²˙ Ie ed israel — 20 
1 250 30 
184 3] - 6 4 - 68 133 370 
C11fT1TT udis (ieee is 3 20 
Y pf 0 EAT QCHUSENN Lai ge acute? cl ince nonae Cm e 10 
1d 2 " 2 42 82 80 
1 A F 20 
306 9 is 4 127 248 410 
1 1 2 1 1, 000 1, 950 40 
21 0) 2 20 
036 43 7 1,820 
[9] 10 
452 12 540 
76 9 380 
543 7 360 
92 2 100 
24 3 150 
84 2 
7 [0] 
117 2 
[0] 
4, 96 
4, 286 86 
1, 420 33 
2,373 87 
2.075 58 
2.211 54 
8, 962 159 
837 17 
3,122 95 
1, 610 37 
2,215 63 
517 17 
8 
22 
2 
738 
95t 


B 


4 Less than 500 bushels, 
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1956 wheat—J une 1957—Continued 
WISCONSIN—Continued 


) (dollars) 
(6) m (8) 
1 “u 65 30 
5 23 44 200 
Lo afi ct cse RY e RAUS V) COE onem EU Hn 20 
3 M 104 150 
23 49 94 1,030 , 

3 214 4il 130 
1 50 96 60 
i 35 60 
20 


Aer 2 82 Cl 


71 
46 200 
35 67 200 
36 60 340 
47 90 250 
30 58 zu 
87 167 1,050 
101 104 2.270 
87 167 800 
35 69 580 
Se ... 6,720 
— — 
33 63 230 
63 121 700 
45 86 220 
65 125 750 
117 225 760 
52 100 290 
93 179 600 
53 14 230 


— 2 l 
8888328888 


1 Less than 500 bushels, 


A7164 


att eR THEN S C 


Albang..-..... 
Carbon 
Natrona 
mean Lus E TE 
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1956 wheat—J une 1957—Continued 
WYOMING 


Total wheat Value of 
Total acre- | production | wheat (thou- 
age allotted | (thousands sands of 
of bushels) dollars) 


August 28 


Average Average Total esti- 
acreage per value per mated acres 
allotment allotment seeded 


(dollars) 


(5) e (8) 


87, 025 


4, 008 t4 
8 


472 

3, 730 9, 600 

127 140 

ME] Noe aa 7| He SCC dd aie Cora, 10 

— 9,5870 

1,531 6, 700 

4 805 73, 800 

4, 711 104, 300 

1, 574 9, 200 

: 8, 063 51, 400 

187,917 | a, % 6, 988 — 245, 400 
301, v | 5 101 9, 045 2, 208 341,000 


Less than 500 bushels. 


Why Farmers Are in Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
present situation in agriculture has far- 
reaching effects in the great rural areas 
of America and no one knows it better 
than the smalltown businessman. An 
editorial reprinted by the Askov Ameri- 
can of Askov, Minn., puts the problem 
in the language of Main Street. It was 
written by Gordon Spielman, editor of 
the Triumph-Monterey, Progress, pub- 
lished in Martin County, Minn., and is 
worthy of consideration by Members of 
the House. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask that it appear at this 
point in the RECORD: 

There has been a lot written and more 
Bald about the farm problem. There are 
arguments about parity and support, about 
free market versus fixed prices, about acreage 
allotments and controls, to a point that the 
average person shakes his head and won- 
ders what it is all about. 

Stripped of all the fancy talk of the farm 
economists, the farmers are in trouble sim- 
ply because since 1952 they have been tak- 
ing a big pay cut. While the price of every- 
thing has been steadily going up, the price 
Of farm products has been going down. 


For example, in 1952 a farmer had to sell 
951 bushels of wheat at $2.06 to buy a trac- 
tor at $1,960. Today the same farmer would 
have to sell 1,130 bushels of wheat at $1.91 
to buy the same tractor at $2,160. 

In 1952, the farmer could sell 147 bushels 
of corn at $1.73 to buy à 2-bottom plow at 
$255. "Today, it takes him 214 bushels of 
corn at $1.22 to buy the same plow at 8262. 
In 1952, it took 56 hundredweight of cattle 
at an average Of $26.20 to buy a combine 
worth $1,490. 'This year, with the average 
price of cattle at $17.70, it took 89 hundred- 
weight to buy the same combine at $1,590. 

Back in 1952, before Ike, Benson and the 
new look in agriculture, it took 447 hundred- 
weight of milk at $4.38 to buy a 2-ton truck 
then worth $1,960; now it takes 744 hun- 
dredweight of milk at $3.84 to buy the same 
truck at $2,860. And yes, ladies, in 1952 
it took 390 dozen eggs at 34 cents to buy a 
washing machine worth $132. Now it takes 
562 dozen eggs at less than 25 cents to buy 
the same washer, now selling for $140. 

Similar stories may be told about cbickens, 
rye and other farm products. 

Simply told, it means that while almost 
every other section of our population has 
been getting more for what they produce, 
the farmer has been getting less. And that 
hurts. It hurts not only the farmer and his 
family, but all of us on Main Street who 
depend on the farmers' ability to buy for 
our own living. 

Thus the question becomes not one of 
philosophy, or of political ideology, but 
simply one of how are we going to get the 
farmer back in line with the rest of the 
Nation's economy before the balance becomes 
upset and, Humpty-Dumpty-like, we all fall. 
Obviously either of two things can be done, 


We can raise the prices recelved by farmers 
until they are in line with other prices, or 
we can lower the prices on al] commodities 
to the same levels as those received by the 
farmers for their products. 

We prefer to believe that 1t would be easier 
to raise the prices received by the farmers. 


Election of Ted Budzinski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America, at their recent convention in 
Milwaukee, selected Mr. Ted Budzinski, 
first vice commander of Astoria, L. I., 
Post No. 1 of the Catholic War Veterans, 
as the outstanding promoter of Ameri- 
canism in this most important, nation- 
wide organization. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor the citation ac- 
companying this award to Mr. Budzinski. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Ted Budzinsk!, first vice commander 
and Americanism chairman of the mother 
post of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
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United States of America, Astorla No. 1: For 
having given outstanding service in the per- 
formance of his duties; for having demon- 
strated beyond any questions an untiring 
&nd continuing ability to produce all man- 
ner of lawful actions promoting and foster- 
ing a greater America under God; for his 
boundiess energy, as evidenced by his vo- 
luminous writings, correspondence, and 
Speech preparation which all have been ac- 
complished in the name of the CWV; for 
having deeply probed and reacted in a true 
forthright American and Catholic manner 
into all anti-American areas; this first an- 
nual Senator Joe McCarthy gold medal 
Americanism award is presented." 


The Ryukyus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letters which 
I have just received from Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, President of Nation- 
alist China, and the Honorable Syngman 
oes President of the Republic of 

orea: 


‘THE PRESIDENT OF 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, 
Taipei, Taiwan, August 24, 1957. 
The Honorable Cann⁰ D. KEARNS, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KEARNS: This is to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your kind letter of 
August 5, 1957. 

Your deep concern over various aspects of 
the situation here is sincerely appreciated. I 
&m particularly thankful for your good re- 
Port before the House of Representatives on 
Taiwan. 

Regarding my book, I am glad to learn that 
you think it offers some points for consid- 
eration in this stage of international develop- 
ments. I feel very strongly that the free 
World is courting disaster if it continues to 
toy with the idea of having peaceful co- 
existence with international communism. 

Thank you very much for speaking of me 
in such glowing terms. I am fully aware of 
the fact that I have yet to discharge my re- 
Sponsibility to my people, and I shall need 
every bit of help good friends like you can 
give me. 

Madam Chiang joins me in sending you 
Our best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


Kyunc Mv Dat, SEOUL, 
August 13, 1957. 
The Honorable CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Kearns: A few days ago I had 
the pleasure of reading a newspaper report 
about a speech which you made in the 
House of Representatives after your recent 
trip to the Far East in which you said that 
the United States must keep Okinawa far 
into the foreseeable, future. 

I know I speak for all Koreans and other 
free people in Asia when I thank you for 
the encouragement your words have brought 
to all of us who recognize the grave dan- 
Bers inherent in Japan's agitation for the 
return of this strategic island. 

We are deeply concerned when President 
Eisenhower, following the Japanese Prime 
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Minister's recent visit to America, declared 
America’s future expectation to return the 
Ryukyus to Japan when the threat of 
Communist aggression had subsided enough 
to permit it. 

Ryukyu, like Korea, was an independent 
island kingdom until Japan took it by force 
of arms and exploited it to extreme pov- 
erty. Few people realize it was the refusal 
of a Ryukyuan king to give military as- 
sistance to Japan against Korea toward the 
end of the sixteenth century that led to 
the Japanese invasion and consequent 
domination of the Islands. After their lib- 
eration by the United States in 1945, the 
Ryukyuan people had every reason to hope 
for the restoration of thelr freedom and 
independence. 

Rather than taking the position that 
the Ryukyus should be returned to Japan's 
dominating control, which would be a bit- 
ter disappointment to a countless number 
Of free Asians and a major step toward 
realization of Japan's -aggressively resur- 
gent dream of expansion, the United States 
should reaffirm her position as a stanch 
defender of self-determination and the right 
of all individuals to be free. 

I sincerely appreciate the stand which 
you have taken on this important issue, 
and wish you every success. 

Sincerely, 
SYNGMAN RHEE. 


Daily Radio Roundup of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President,-I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Daily 
Radio Roundup of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, of St. Paul, 
Minn., for August 22 and 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GTA Dary Rapio ROUNDUP, AuGUST 22, 1957 

We would like to read for you two com- 
munications received here at the GTA office. 
The first is a United Press teletype report 
received this morning. It says, "(Washing- 
ton) The cost of living rose to an alltime 
high in July. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said it was the 11th straight month of in- 
creases, mostly caused by rising food prices." 
The second is a letter from Mr. William 
Larson of Page, N. Dak., to M. W. Thatcher, 
general manager of GTA, in which he says, 
“We listen to the GTA radio broadcast every 
day. Isn’t there someone who can tell con- 
sumers that people are paying for all this 
packaging and processing of food, making 
for these high prices?“ 

Now, obviously, Mr. Larson 1s sick and 
tired of hearing farmers blamed for rising 
food prices and the high cost of living, when 
he knows it is not true because his farm 
prices have gone way down instead of way 
up. We've told the story many times—the 
true story—on this GTA radio program. 
But the GTA network of 12 radio stations 
is only a squeak in the thundering communi- 
cations machinery which right now is spread- 
ing far and wide the Government's repcrt 
that we read to you off the United Press 
wire, 
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Yet there is another Government report 
that tells the true facts—facts that the news 
services and newspapers and TV and radio 
stations are neglecting to give to the public. 
This report is buried in a USDA publication 
called The Marketing and Transportation 
Situation. Here is one significant paragraph 
from the report: 

“Retail prices of farm-produced food prod- 
ucts were about 3 percent higher in the 
second quarter of this year than in the same 
period of 1956. A 6-percent increase in mar- 
keting charges accounted for the higher re- 
tall prices, as prices received by farmers 
averaged about the same as last year." 

In other words, the big factor in pushing 
up the cost of living is not the price of raw 
material from the farms, but the cost of 
services. Consumers, whether they realize 
it or not, are paying a pretty price for pretty 
packages and tantalizing sales promotions. 
It's all part of the big race to catch the 
housewife's eye as she trundles her cart up 
and down the supermarket aisles. Just to 
get people into the stores, the big markets 
are giving away everything from suckers for 
the kids to lottery tickets on new Cadillacs, 
&nd the consumer pays for it all. 

All of which explains a situation, but does 
not answer the farmers' problem of getting 
better prices and income. That's a problem 
which must be solved in Washington through. 
legislation; by the farmers themselves, 
through stronger organization; and by co- 
operatives like your GTA, where neighbor 
joins neighbor to build marketing power. 


GTA Darry Rapio RoUNDUP, Aucust 23, 1957 


We all like to sit back and relax once in a 
while—and most of us do—but unfortunately 
that isn't the way we get jobs done. That 
is particularly true today for family farmers 
who are in an economic struggle for sur- 
vival. But even though farmers know that 
something should be done, they are hard- 
pressed to know just what it is. 

The latest issue of the GTA Digest, which 
is coming off the press today and will be in 
the mails tomorrow, gives farmers a lead on 
the right course to take. The Digest, which 
circulates to some 35,000 farm co-op and 
community leaders in the upper Midwest, has 
this to say: “When farmers organize, jobs 
get done and problems get solved. More and 
more farmers are becoming convinced that 
they can best tackle the present farm prob- 
lem through stronger organization at home 
and in Washington.” 

The Digest cites what farmers have done 
at home through their cooperatives as “one 
of the great national achievements, The 
co-op grain elevator has become the domi- 
nant symbol of what farmers can accom- 
plish by working together.” Although the 
administration in Washington has waged a 
6-year campaign against farm price supports; 
resulting in lower and lower farm prices and 
a generally weak farm economy, it is en- 
couraging to see that farmers are helping to 
combat this by building their cooperatives 
stronger. 

Just to cite a couple of examples—the 
Farmers Union Elevator at Harvey, N. Dak., 
has completed a new 100,000-bushel annex 
boosting its total capacity to 205,000 bushels. 
That means, of course, that the farmers will 
have more efficient handling of their grain 
crops and will be able to store more grain 
until market prices are more favorable. 

But these farm co-ops don't concentrate 
entirely on storage space. Up at Climax, 
Minn., for example, the Grain Cooperative 
Association has put into operation a new 
$30,000 seed plant. That means assurance 
for farmers of the area—that the seed they 
put into the ground will be the finest avail- 
able, 

These are not isolated examples. All 
through the farm areas of the Nation co- 
operatives are expanding and improving their 
facilities, because the farmers who won them 
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demand it. Slowly but surely co-op farmers 
are closing their ranks, organizing better, to 
combat the cost-price squeeze which has its 
roots in Washington. They are working to- 
ward the day when they will be organized as 
industry and labor are organized and can lay 
claim to a fair share of the national income. 

Helping farmers toward that goal is the 
great regional grain marketing cooperative 
they have built—the sponsor of this pro- 
gram. Join them by marketing your grain 
GTA, the co-op way. 


Opposition to the Selling of Merchandise 
on Sundays and National Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Mr. Arthur L. Quinn, counselor at 
law, Washington, D. C., addressed to the 
publishers of the Washington newspa- 
pers. In the letter, Mr. Quinn protests 
against the widespread Sunday mer- 

- chandising and selling of all types of 
goods on Sundays and on our great na- 
tional holidays. I think the letter will 
be of interest to those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1957. 
To the Owners, Publishers, and Editors, the 
Evening and Sunday Star, the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald, and the 
Washington Daily News. 

GENTLEMEN: As one who has reached the 
age of 50 plus 7, native born, spending about 
two decades of my life in my native New 
Hampshire and the balance of my years here 
in Washington, I believe there is need for 

reflection, serious reflection, which causes 
me great concern, and which, likewise, should 
cause you concern. Irefer to the decay that 
has set in among our citizenry in moral, reli- 
gious, and' patriotic values. Sundays and 
holiday; nationally proclaimed holidays, have 
always meant a great deal to me. From my 
earliest days, I was trained and taught that 
Sundays and public holidays called for re- 
spect to God and country. 

Look &t what has happened in the last 
decade. Sundays are being bargained into 
just another day for business as usual, First, 
they tried it out on the fringe line of our 
city and apparently noting no resentment 
thereto, they, impudent and disrespectful 
merchants, or hucksters if you please, splash 
their message and huckster their wares in 
the very heart of the city, Through glaring 
2-page ads, they entice, persuade, and bla- 
tantly cajole the gentry to join the mara- 
thon, 24- or 48-hour marathons, for so-called 
Sunday bargains on used floor samples, 
slightly defective merchandise, etc., etc., used 
cars, appliances, etc., etc. 

What of the American holidays—Washing- 
ton's Birthday, Independence Day, Memorial 
Day, Thanksgiving? All have degenerated 
into carnivals of bargain (junk) clearance 
sorties. 

How can religious and patriotic values be 
imparted to the youngsters of today under 


such flagrant and bold disrespect of the sig- 
nificance of the day? 
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Why am I addressing you jointly? Because, 
you, together, can do more than any law 
that inevitably will be forthcoming from 
Congress. You can take the step that will 
help, beyond all doubt, to eliminate the evil. 
How? By jointly refusing to take copy for 
ads that invite violation of the significance 
of the sabbath and publicly proclaimed holi- 
days set aside to pay respect to God and 
homage to country. 

What about the loss in revenues? The 
merchandise wil] be there the other 6 days 
of the week, as it is with reputable stores, 
for the hawkers to sell and for you to ad- 
vertise. Righteous competition, fair compe- 
tition, will make up any feared 1osses. 

Surely, the medium you own and control 
owes something to the community besides 
the taxes you pay and the employment you 
afford. You have a great moral duty to help 
preserve the religious and patriotic values of 
our community—our Nation. 

Iam not a shareholder in any of your en- 
terprises but I am à shareholder in the com- 
munity that makes up the District of Co- 
lumbia. I value that investment. You 
should, too. 

Do not wait for the legislative cure to this 
fast-growing evil of total disregard and. dis- 
respect for God, our institutions, our coun- 


Lead the way. The door is wide open to 
you. 
Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR L. QUINN. 


Campaign Against Certain Latin American 
Republics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times on Thurs- 
day, August 22, calls our attention to 
another interesting chapter in the un- 
precedented campaign of the gentleman 
from Oregon against the sovereign gov- 
ernments of certain allied Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. The gentleman’s latest 
exploit entailed his unusual appearance 
before a Federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington. This particular grand jury was 
impaneled on December 27, 1956, and is 
reportedly investigating the disappear- 
ance of Dr. Jesus de Galindez and Ger- 


' 


-ald Murphy. One would gather from 


reading the Times that this story was 
published as a result of a press release 
from the gentleman's own office in the 
House of Representatives. There can be 
no doubt that the gentleman's espousal 
of the revolutionary cause of certain 
Latin American exiles has brought him 
publicity not usually attendant to the 
office of a freshman Congressman. The 
fact that he was asked to appear on the 
Meet the Press program is indicative of 
the attention his activities have aroused. 
While there are very few, if any, of us 
who do not enjoy the favors of press 
coverage of our activities, there should 
be some restraints on the methods of 
procuring public recognition. 

The grand jury is an institution basic 
to the fundamentals of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence. It was originally con- 
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ceived and continues to be regarded as 


-the only practical method by which a 


free society could bring to justice its 
enemies. In proceedings before the 
grand jury one is not protected by the 
normal safeguards of justice such as are 
available in open court. The availability 
of such safeguards would necessarily 
hamper and probably completely thwart 
the scope of investigation of the grand 
jury. Substituted for these basic safe- 
guards is the historical secrecy of grand 
jury proceedings. Without such confi- 
dence, names and reputations of many 
innocent persons would be destroyed. 
The grand jury is one of those inviolate 
institutions of American justice which 
has gained the admiration and respect 
of peoples throughout the world. It is 
for this reason that I am amazed to see 
a Member of this body utilizing à Fed- 
eral grand jury as a vehicle for promot- 
ing his own political well-being. What 
other reason could the gentleman have 
for making public statements from his 
office in the House of Representatives 
to the effect that he had made an hour 
appearance before this jury? 

Not only did the gentleman announce 
that he had made such an appearance, 
but according to the New York Times, 
he volunteered the contents of some of 
his testimony. According to his press 
release, the gentleman from Oregon 
made two specific suggestions. One was 
that the grand jury indict Trujillo him- 
self, and the other was that the grand 
jury call the Dominican Ambassador to 
the United States as a witness. The 
fact that the gentleman made public. 
these suggestions is not nearly as amaz- 
ing as the fact that he, a lawyer, seri- 
ously made such proposals to a Federal 
grand jury. Aside from the propriety 
of a Member of this body suggesting 
American legal action against the sov- 
ereign of an allied country and its duly 
accredited representative to the United 
States, the gentleman as a graduate 
lawyer must be aware of the traditional 
rules of international law in this regard. 

In 1812 the great Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, John Marshall, who 
more than any other jurist was respon- 
sible for the development of American 
law, had occasion to address himself to 
the subject of American regard for the 
sovereign rights of other nations. Chief 
Justice Marshall made the following wise 
and prudent comments: 

One sovereign being in no respect ame- 
nable to another; and being bound by obli- 
gations of the highest not to degrade the 
dignity of his nation, by placing himself or 
its sovereign rights within the jurisdiction 
of another, can be supposed to enter a for- 
eign territory only under an express license, 
or in the confidence that the immunities be- 
longing to his independent sovereign sta- 
tion, though not expressly stipulated, are 
reserved by implication, and will be extended 
to him. 

* * * A foreign sovereign is not under- 
stood as intending to subject himself to a 
jurisdiction incompatible with his dignity, 
and the dignity of his nation. 

The assent of the sovereign to the very 
important and extensive exemptions from 
territorial jurisdiction which are admitted to 
&ttach to foreign ministers, 1s implied from 
the considerations that, without such ex- 
emption, every sovereign would hazard his 
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own dignity by employing & public minister 
abroad, His minister would owe temporary 
‘and local allegiance to a foreign prince, and 
would be less competent to the objects of 
his mission. A sovereign committing the in- 
terests of his nation with a foreign power, 
to the care of a person whom he has selected 
for that purpose, cannot intend to subject 
his minister in any degree to that power; 
and, therefore, a consent to receive him, im- 
plies a consent that he shall those 
privileges which his principal intended he 
should retain—privileges which are essential 
to the dignity of his sovereign, and to the 
duties he is bound to perform. 


Throughout our history, learned jus- 
tices and statesmen and private citizens 
have restated in words far more mean- 
ingful than mine, the absolute precept of 
equality of sovereigns and the inviolabil- 
ity of their actions to the jurisdiction 
and judgment of the courts of other 
lands. The principle that the conduct 
of one independent government cannot 
be questioned in the courts of another 
rests upon the highest considerations of 
international comity and expediency. 
As Mr. Justice Clarke of the Supreme 
Court said in 1917, to do otherwise would 
“imperil the amicable relations between 
governments and vex the peace of na- 
tions.” ‘The very fact that an American 
grand jury, under principles of American 
and international law, has no jurisdic- 
tion over Generalissimo Trujillo or Am- 

or De Moya makes more repre- 
hensible the suggestions of the gentle- 
man from Oregon. Since there could be 
no such indictment or summons process 
issue from this grand jury, the gentle- 
man’s suggestions can only serve the 
purpose of prejudicing grand-jury de- 
liberations and promoting the gentle- 
man's own political ambitions. 

I cannot understand why the gentle- 
man from Oregon was called to testify 
before this grand jury and thus allow 
him to use this sacrosanct institution as 
a political sounding board. The gentle- 


man's anti-Dominican campaign has no - 


place in grand-jury deliberations. From 
his previous statements both on the floor 
and to the press, the gentleman has not 
indicated knowledge of any concrete evi- 
dence which could be of benefit to this 
grand jury. 

I trust that in the future, the grand 
Jury will exercise more restraint in call- 
ing witnesses and confine itself to the de- 
tection and prosecution of citizens and 
residents who may be guilty of some vio- 
lation of law. An intrusion into the 
delicate field of international relations 
by a Federal grand jury is unprece- 
dented. 


TVA Launched America’s Present 
Electrical Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 28, 1957 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
inthe Appendix of the RECORD à very in- 
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teresting and factual article entitled 
“TVA Launched America's Present Elec- 
trical Age," written by Ray Tucker, and 
published in a recent issue of the Savan- 
nah Morning News, of Savannah, Ga. 
It relates the part which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has played in leading 
in the extension of the use of electrical 
power, and in reducing the rates charged 
for electricity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
| From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News of 

August 25, 1957] 

TVA LAUNCHED AMERICA’S PRESENT 
ELECTRICAL AGE 
(By Ray Tucker) 

Despite expiring arguments over the ques- 
tion of Government competition with the 
private utilities, today's electrical age really 
began with Franklin D. Roosevelt's inaugura- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority ex- 
periment, which started operations in 1940. 

A review of the 17-year results of his yard- 
stick threat, which has special timeliness now 
because the private versus public power con- 
troversy on Capitol Hill has virtually ended, 
shows enormous benefits for millions of old 
and new consumers, and for the private 
utility industry. The fierce battle has wound 
up in a draw that seems generally satisfac- 
tory, despite grumbling by extremists on both 
sides. 

Other factors, of course, have contributed 
to this miraculous development. Vast new 
sources of electricity were needed for World 
War II, which could have been lost without 
their contribution. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in population and un- 
paralleled industrial growth. Every home 
has gone electrical from kitchen gadgets to 
radio and television sets in the living room. 

Much more energy from coal. The private 
industry, frightened and inspired by the 
yardstick competition, fought for survival by 
innovations and improvements which 
brought down the price of electricity. It gets 
3 times more energy from a ton of coal than 
it did 17 years ago. It rid itself of specu- 
lators like Sam Insull and substituted for 
him a Wendell Willkie. 


The statistics tell the story. In 1940, when 


TVA made its timid entry into the power 
field, the total consumption of electricity 
was only 160 billion kilowatt-hours. Today, 
it is 500 billion. Few farms were then elec- 
trified, mainly the great corporation holdings. 
Today, more than 90 percent of rural homes 
and farms are so equipped. 

Electrical costs lowered. Mass production 
and consumption have lowered electrical 
costs. In 1940, the average price for a kilo- 
watt-hour was 3.84 cents, as against 2.59 
cents in 1956. 

Based on an annual total consumption of 
500 billion kilowatt-hours, this drop of 1.25 
cents indicates an annual saving of more 
than $6 billion in the Nation's electricity bill. 
It should go even lower as air-conditioning 
in homes and factories, especially in the 
South, becomes even more general than it 
has since World War II. 

The average annual bill in 1940 was $36.56 
for nonfarm consumers, as against about 
$78 today. In view of the cut in unit costs, 
the increase here reflects the greater use of 
electricity by both urban, farm, and indus- 
trial users. There are almost as many tele- 
vision and radio sets and electrical appli- 
ances in the wide open spaces as there are 
among city dwellers. 

Private utilities in sound shape. Oddly 
enough, in view of its original fears and 
fights over FDR's “invasion” of their field 
with the “TVA experiment,” as well as the 
construction of Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
systems in the Northwest, the private utili- 
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ties were never in sounder shape. 

Their profits and dividends have not suf - 
fered. The executives and managers are now 
known as enterprising operators. They are 
giving better service. Privately, the more 
enlightened utilitarians admit that they 
needed the 1940-TVA “shot in the arm." 

They have survived tbe New Deal threat. 
Now, and it is their chief concern, they aim 
and hope to prevent Uncle Sam from taking 
over the field of atomic power, even though 
that source of electricity will not become 
generally available for another generation, 


The Port of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the port 
of Detroit, Mich. has always been an 
important shipping center for domestic 
and North American commerce, As the 
completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
approaches, and the Great Lakes become 
the fourth sea coast of the United States, 
it will be increasingly important in for- 
eign trade. 

Gerald Warren, secretary of the St. 
Lawrence seaway committee, recently 
summed up some of Detroit's significance 
as a port in the weekly publication, the 
Detroiter, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have his article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp along with a traffic 
analysis which has also been supplied. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

DETROIT, TAKE PRIDE IN Your Port 

No port publication would be complete 
without directing attention to the pride we 
hometown folks should take in our port. 
The coming of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the attendant excitement caused great ridi- 
cule to be cast on local port activity. In 
the 3 years since the seaway legislation 
passed it has been the rule for just about 
everybody in the Great Lakes to tell the 
other fellow how best to prepare for the 
opening of the modernized waterway in 1959. 

Much of the talk didn't make sense to 
the shipper and during the excitement that 
important fellow remained serenely silent. 
It did reach a point, however, where some 
were sure Detroit would never recover from 
the severe complex developed over reports 
on the sorry shape of our port. Today it 
appears that the situation has settled con- 
siderably and that all concerned are working 
toward a common goal of planning realisti- 
cally for tomorrow's port needs, 3 

Detroit can and should be proud of its 
port. Last year our port handled 27 million 
tons of cargo. Iron ore, coal, steel, lime- 
stone, and chemicals made up the bulk of 
the port's domestic business. On a tonnage 
basis our port outranked the ocean ports of 
Los Angeles, Boston, or Mobile. Unofficial 
figures indicate that we rank with the top 
dozen ports in the Nation in size. 

The Detroit River is the busiest waterway 
in the world. It has unlimited favorable 
navigation characteristics—no harbors to be 
dredged or low-level bridges to hamper 
traffic—and a natural accessibility enjoyed 
by few ports in the world. These attributes 
of a natural port put us far and away ahead 
of our other lake competitors who must go 
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to Washington for funds to get their harbors 
in shape. 


HEAVY-LIFT CARGOES HANDLED EASILY AT THE 
PORT OF DETROIT 

The port of Detroit is equipped to handle 
the heaviest cargoes: shippers can send by 
water. A giant 100-ton shear leg crane is 
available at our port to handle the very 
heaviest single-lift loads that can be hoisted 
aboard an ocean vessel. Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works is probably the best equipped 
firm on the Great Lakes to give service to 
shippers that have especially heavy and difi- 
cult cargoes to handle. 

Last year, for example, Ford Motor Co. 
wanted to send heavy machinery to its 
Bremen, Germany, plant. In most lake port 
cities, cargo of this type would have had to 
be sent to the east coast for shipment to 
Europe. Not so at the busy port of Detroit. 
Loads were hoisted aboard in excess of 85 
tons. Ford reported a substantial saving and 
at the same time got unexcelled service at 
the port of Detroit. 

McLouth Steel Corp. wanted to send a 
steel mill to Spain. In a run-of-the-mill 
Great Lakes port this would be an impos- 
sibility. Not so at the dynamic port of De- 
troit. Several 70-ton loads were lifted aboard 
the ocean vessel sitting in the deep water 
at the dock on the Detroit River, and with 
no more effort than is exerted on any busy 
workday this job was done in short order. 


LARGEST LAKE FREIGHTER TO BE BUILT AT DETROIT 


A true story of our port couldn't be told 
if we didn't also note that the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works is presently building the 
largest boat (yes, boat, that's what they're 
called on the Great Lakes) ever to be built 
on the Great Lakes. Work was started on 
the 730-foot boat last year/and it is sched- 
uled for completion in July of 1958. The 
vessel will cost in excess of $8 million. The 
vessel is owned by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and when finished will 
c operated by Columbia Transportation 


It is reasonable to expect that Great Lakes 
shipyards will find an increasing number of 
orders on their desks for the more modern 
and efficient bulk lake carrier. The Great 
Lakes fleet is, for the most part, outdated 
and with the deepened connecting chan- 
nels, the race will be on among the lake 
carriers to modernize their fleets. All in all, 
this spells happy days for the Great Lakes 
shipbuilding industry. Other major com- 
panies on the Great Lakes are Defoe Ship- 
bullding Co., Bay City, Mich.; Manitowac 
Shipbuilding, Inc., Manitowac, Wis.; and 
American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PORT TERMINALS ANXIOUSLY AWAIT MORE OCEAN 
BUSINESS 


Along with the staff at the Port of Detroit 
Commission and the steamship agents whose 
job it is to see that shippers use the port of 
Detroit, the port terminal operators in De- 
troit are doing their level best to see that the 
ehipper gets the best possible service at our 
port. Their record to date has been note- 
worthy. Shippers have high praise for the 
capable and efficient manner in which their 
shipments are handled at the port of Detroit. 
Ship captains are especially pleased with the 
speedy and efficient equipment available to 
help cut down in-port time at Detroit. 

In 1956, the Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., 
was worked to slightly over 20 percent of 
Capacity, There were 51 days during the 
Shipping season in which there were no 
ships at the docks of the terminal, and on 
another 58 days there was only 1 ship 
Per day that discharged cargo. 
nal operator is exceedingly anxious that the 
shipping season of 1957 will see more pro- 
duction of cargo over his docks. Effective 
trade development programs are being pur- 
sued to produce this new business. 


The termi- . 
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Much the same story can be told for De- 
troit’s other terminals that handle foreign 
cargo. The Detroit Marine Terminal has 
8 in cost-saving cargo-handling 
techniques which have gotten wide atten- 
tion. Simply stated, the terminal operator 
does everything he can to avoid putting the 
shippers’ cargo in the transit shed. Every 
effort is made to short circuit the usual ship- 
to-dock, dock-to-transit shed, and shed-to- 
truck cycle. The streamlined system in use 
at the Detroit Marine Terminal cuts out 
these steps by use of stop-watch timing 
which starts before the ship arrives in port, 
from the ship to truck or rail car. This 
close attention to cargo control saves the 
shipper money, 

DETROIT SECOND IN FOREIGN TONNAGE ON THE 
GREAT LAKES 


The port of Detroit has held second place 
in foreign overseas business since this busi- 
ness started to blossom forth shortly after 
the end of World War II. Every indication 
points to the fact that our port is going to 
stay in the forefront of the race between 
port cities for cargoes 1n and out of the in- 
dustrial heartland of the United States. 
Year in and year out, our port has handled 
more foreign business than Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Toledo, Buffalo, or Cleveland. This 
calls to mind a rather amusing incident that 
happened last year when Milwaukee's port 
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director was paid to come to town and tell us 
how inadequate we were. Luckily our folks 
didn't put much stock in what was said at 
that time and our port business still con- 
tinues to soar above that of Milwaukee. 
POLITICIANS KEEP STEADY KEEL 

Our local political leaders have been 
blessed with wisdom to meet the needs of 
our port. The Wayne County Board of Su- 
pervisors has repeatedly refused to be rushed 
or pressured into ill-conceived port schemes 
or programs. That body which has the re- 
sponsibility of raising the money for our 
port development program has buttressed 
itself with the best know-how available in 
getting all information in before making de- 
cisions that could conceivably waste millions 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

The port commission itself has cast off that 
idle dream of governmental autonomy and 
has at last taken its proper role as an agency 
of Wayne County. As a result, the commis- 
sion is getting the kind of support from the 
supervisors that is needed to build for our 
future port needs. The commission's pro- 
gram for development on the riverfront near 
West Jefferson and West Grand Boulevard 
will get the most serious consideration when 
presented to the supervisors in the near 
future, 


Traffic analysis, ports of Milwaukee and Detroit, 1952-55 


Dior MISES leg Sp te Ge Milwaukee 
Detroit... 
F acti lon Mt oe Rt Milwaukee.. 
Detroit 
( dude adr Milwaukee... 
Dotroſt 
eee Milwaukee... : 
Dettolt.-....—— asso riset 


19, 052 331, 278 5,314, 328 
43, 685 718,04 | — 21,051, 793 
35, 341 480, 550 5, 234, 240 
155, 584 627,146 | — 23, 833, 727 
40, 812 358, 859 ^, 55, 302 
59, 528 819, 272 19, 558, 962 
65, 989 352, 266 5,701, 319 
90,286 | 1,075,015 | — 24,681,017 


Source: Annual Report, Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, U. 8. A., Pt. 3: Waterways and Harbors, 


Great Lakes. Latest official figures avallable. 


Breakdown of traffic excludes coast w ise, internal, intraport, and local figures. 
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*Safe" Radiation Seen Lower Than 
Estimated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled“ ‘Safe’ Radiation Seen Lower 
Than Estimated," published in the 
Washington Post of August 27, 1957. 

'ÜThere being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

"SAFE" RADIATION SrEN LOWER THAN 

ESTIMATED 

Pato ALTO, CaLrr, August 26.—A noted 
Baltimore biologist warned today that scien- 
tists may have to drastically lower the pres- 
ent estimated danger level beyond which 
radiation can cause disease or threaten the 
health of the unborn. 

The warning was contained in a paper 
delivered by Dr. Michael A. Bender of Johns 
Hopkins University before the 5-day conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. 


Bender reported on experiments in which 
normal human cells were given radiation 
doses for the first time and their effects meas- 
ured. The experiments, he declared, indi- 
cated that the maximum permissible dose 
set by the National Academy of Sciences for 
the Nation's population may be too high. 

"He warned: "If the rates of this and other 
types of radiation induced damage to human 
tissues are fcund to be correspondingly high 
in further experiments, a sharp revision will 
have to be made in our estimates of ‘safe’ 
doses of radiation.” 

In a report last year the National Academy 
of Sciences listed 10 roentgens as the maxi- 
mum. permissible average radiation dose to 
human reproductive organs for persons up to 
the age of 30. 

The report said this dosage would probably 
cause considerably less damage than twice 
the amount of so-called "background" radia- 
tion received from nature. 

However, Bender asserted that his experi- 
ments indicate that the dose required to 
double the spontaneous breakage rate (of 
cells) is less than 10 roentgens. 

He added that the breakage rate of the 
celis in his study is much higher than which 
has been generally assumed to occur for such 
low doses. In fact, the present experiments 
taken by themselves, lend great weight to 
the belief of many geneticists that — is 
no safe dose of radiation, 

Bender’s research is being financially 
sponsored by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Institutes of Health in 
Washington, 


1957 
An Engineer Versus War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
an article in the September issue of the 
American Engineer entitled “An Engi- 
neer Versus War," which is a challenging 
and stimulating analysis of some of the 
problems facing mankind in the quest 
for peace. Mr. Kurtz, the author, I think 
has done a very thoughtful and worth- 
while job which deserves reading by 
every Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ENGINEER VERSUS WAR 
(By Howard G. Kurtz, Jr.) 

As an engineer approaches the phenome- 
non of war, his analysis of the problem is 
in two stages: (1) He attempts to list all 
Possible causes suggested from all sources, 
&nd (2) he further analyzes these causes in 
Search for tangible factors which are sub- 
ject to engineering study and development. 

Before proceeding further, the engineer 
would admit several prejudices, subject to 
later confirmation. 

1. If there really are as many different 
Causes of war as have been suggested from 
the many different academic approaches, the 
Problems would be hopeless. 

2. Since the observable aspects of war are 
80 similar in every case where the phenome- 
non occurs, it would be assumed that it 
must be brought about by the same dynamics 
each time * * * and not by some different 
Cause each time. All wars basically are sim- 
ilar in the same way that all frontal thun- 
derstorms are similar * * * and brought 
about by similar dynamics * * * although 
each storm may vary in minor detall, sever- 
ity, duration, location, and rainfall. 

3. While all the causes of war suggested 
may have validity, it can be suspected that 
there is a single dynamic common to them 
All which is the strategic factor for which 
we are searching. It must be a dynamic 
which meets two requirements: - 

1. It must be present in every case where 
war between nations occurred; and 

2. War could not occur if the factor is 
absent. 

It is just such a critical tangible factor 
which has been isolated. 

The critical or strategic factor in the phe- 
nomenon of war makes possible rational 
evaluation of all the different causes sug- 
gested by the scientists. Each such cause 
has a provable relationship to war only to 
the extent that it contains the critical factor 
we shall isolate, 

It would be necessary to try to check each 
Suggested cause against every war in his- 
tory to find one that is present in every 
Case where the phenomenon occurs. One 
great difficulty in the way of such an engi- 
neering analysis is the resistance against 
giving up superstitions, phantoms, and be- 
Mefs which one wants to continue to cling 
to. Here are two examples: 

“All evil in the world today is caused by 
wicked men who do not believe in a Supreme 
Being and who claim to believe only in ma- 
terial values.” 

In many different ways, this theme 1s re- 
peated constantly to religious people as the 
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explanation of the cause of the oncoming 
war. And yet there is no observable evi- 
dence in history that spiritual or philosophic 
beliefs are the strategic factor in war, de- 
spite historians trying to prove otherwise. 

Example: The American people are a 
Christian people. And yet every war that 
the American people have fought has been 
against similarly Christian people—against 
Christian Englishmen, against Christian 
Spaniards, against Christian Mexicans, and 
Christian Germans twice in one generation— 
in present times. 

“All evil in the world today is caused by 
the fact that the national government owns 
the automobile factories in the Soviet Union, 
while private corporations own the automo- 
bile factories in America.” 

In countless variations this theme is ham- 
mered into the minds of the American peo- 
ple through billions of dollars“ worth of na- 
tional advertising, pronouncements by busi- 
ness associations, political speeches, ghost- 
written feature articles and other means of 
molding public opinion. (The constant 
repetition of the theme in an effort to sell 
the public is quite parallel to the similar 
efforts in the U. S. S. R. to sell the Russian 
people on the idea that the war is being 
brought about because of the American be- 
liefs in "capitalism.") 

This thesis is devoid of support from any 
objective analysis of the phenomenon of war. 

Example: America is mobilizing for pos- 
sible large-scale war in 1957 with observable 
patterns almost identical to American mo- 
bilization in 1941. 

But within this short period America has 
mobilized against two radically different na- 
tional political economies. 

In 1941, Americans were mobilizing for de- 
fense against a threatening Germany which 
encased “capitalism” so similar to American 
capitalism that some American citizens had 
invested more than $500 million in the Ger- 
man industries which manufactured Hitler's 
military might. 

But in 1957 Americans are mobilizing 
against a threatening Soviet Union which 
encases “communism” radically different 
from American political beliefs. 

The American people can observe from 
their own recent personal experiences that 
the kind of politics encased in a nation 
threatening to America, is of no controlling 
interest, When threatened, the American 
people can be mobilized to fight against a 
country professing beliefs in capitalism, or 
communism, or any other kind of ism. When 
threatened, the American people can be mo- 
bilized to fipht against the threatening na- 
tion with utter disregard for the current 
peculiarities of the political faiths of the 
opposing people. 

From a list of all wars between nations 
since nations were formed, one critical fac- 
tor would be found to be present each tinre 
the phenomenon occurred. 

That critical factor is national military 


wer. 

This conclusion is so blunt, and so ob- 
vious, that one’s first reactions are to feel 
that it is frivolous. 

But it can be proven to be a valid and im- 
portant conclusion. 

Is national military power the strategic 
factor in the phenomenon of war between 
nations? 

The conclusions of the wrKer are two- 
fold: 

I. National military power is the single, 
strategic, tangible factor in the phenomenon 
of war. If national military power had been 
absent, none of the wars between nations 
would have occurred. But with national 
military power present, and controlled by 
individual nations, the patterns of war gen- 
erate, endlessly, with the dynamics of a new 
war emerging immediately after the grim 
conclusion of each last war. These patterns 
are predictable to an important degree, and 
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will be sketched later in greater detall. Na- 
tional military power is the critical factor 
which makes the phenomenon predictable,' 
in an engineering sense. It is the concrete 
factor which can be found in all of the aca- 
demic causes of war when there 1s some real 
correlation between the cause and war. 

Strange, exotic spiritual or philosophic 
beliefs may be subjects for academic study, 
but they are not a cause of war until they 
are encased in a foreign nation which has 
become a military threat. Differences in 
economic ritual are subjects for endless 
scholarly analysis, but they are not a cause 
of war until they become encased in a for- 
eign pias which has become a military 

et. — 

II. The human dynamic aroused by a 
threatening national military power is in a 
realm beyond the jurisdiction of the con- 
scious mind, in which people intentionally 
are taught different theological, philosophic, 
or political beliefs, and beyond the con- 
scious identifications of race, color, and 
nationality which tend to erect barriers be- 
tween people. This human dynamic is anx- 
lety. Anxiety is a complex, instinctive, au- 
tomatic, compulsive human reaction to po- 
tential danger under certain conditions. 
These conditions are met when a person's 
existence appears to be threatened, and 
when normal reactions to such danger are 
thwarted and frustrated. Under certain spe- 
cific environmental conditions, anxiety gen- 
erates, and human judgments, attitudes, 
&nd actions become predictable. 

It is here that the research into the 
dynamics of war tends to coincide with the 
writer's 20 years of work and study of the 
controls which anxiety exerts over public 
judgments, attitudes, and actions among 
people of all races, colors, creeds, and na- 
tionalities. It has been study of passenger 
reactions in flight on air transport planes 
along the world's airways. 

There is increasing evidence that this work 
can be verified and, agreed to by people of 
all differing faiths and beliefs. People of all 
races, colors, creeds, and nationalities tend to 
have judgments, attitudes, and observable 
actions similar to people of all races, colors, 
creeds, and nationalities when they are 
placed in the same environment which 
arouses anxiety. Judgments, attitudes, and 
behavior are predictable under these con- 
ditions. 

These are observations in the changing 
environment of potential hazard which pre- 
cedes a war and the changing behavior pat- 
terns of people in this changing environ- 
ment. 

During the prolonged period of observa- 

tion, it is assumed that there is an in- 
creasing threat to this Nation under the 
observation from an expanding foreign na- 
tional military power. 
* As potential danger intensifies, both 
normal fear-reactions are frustrated and 
thwarted in the citizens of this nation; (1) 
escape is impossible or impracticable and (2) 
it is equally impossible for the individual 
citizen to remove the threat or control of his 
own destiny. The citizens are in a situation 
similar to passengers in an airplane, in flight, 
when something has happened to arouse ap- 
prehension. 

It is possible to observe important changes 
in the behavior of the citizens as anxiety is 
intensified. 

In contrast to the observed behavior of 
these same citizens at some other time when 
no hint or threat of war exists, there are 
noticeable changes in general behavior over 
& period of years as the potential threat from 
a foreign military power is increasing. Many 
pages could be filled with these observable 
behavior changes. 

But defensive expansion 1s the over-all 
label which tends to identify all observable 
behavior of the people in a nation existing 
under increasing threat from a foreign milie, 
tary power, 
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But why is the foreign military power ex- 
panding its threat to the nation being ob- 
served? Why is it aggressive? 

This leads to the observable patterns of the 
generation of war. As 2 electric fields in- 
teract upon each other, in an engineering 
laboratory, when 2 magnets are brought 
into a critical relationship to each other * * * 
so here is a new dynamic when 2 power- 
ful national military powers emerge in a 
special relationship to each other. 

The phenomenon we have been observing 
is in two parts where (1) the national mil- 
itary power of one nation (2) creates an en- 
vironment in a second nation which in- 
tensified anxiety and apprehension in this 
second nation. 

A new dynamic emerges when this second 
nation's national military power creates a 
similar environment of anxiety and appre- 
hension in the first nation. 

The national military power of each nation 
generates anxiety among the citizens of the 
other nation. 

After each war, this dynamic enyironment 
in which war can generate becomes avail- 
able again between the two most powerful 
concentrations of military forces which are 
within mutual range of each other's ca- 
pacities for decisive destruction. War be- 
tween these two nations becomes a live po- 
tential. 

The matter of range is important. The 
dynamic interactions of war do not generate 
between military powers which are beyond 
the range of each other's capacity to do 
harm. Wars do not emerge in history be- 
tween nations which could not hurt each 
other. 

The polarity of two dominant concentra- 
tions of national military power is import- 
ant. These dynamic patterns do not gener- 
ate between a dominantly powerful nation 
and a weak neighbor. 


or even militarily, the dy- 
namic forces of major war generate only 
when the defensive expansion patterns of 
two powerful military nations come into 
overlapping conflict. 

In modern times. each nation's military 
department has a planning agency. This 
agency has the responsibility to scan the 
military horizon, constantly, to detect the 
foreign military power which is becoming 
the most dangerous potential threat. As this 
potentia] enemy is brought into focus, all 
national foreign policy becomes conditioned 
toward defensive expansion against this po- 
tential enemy. 

The foreign policy of each of the two major 
powers within mutual range, thus, begins 
to focus upon the potential hazard of the 
other national military power. 

Potential threat is all that is required to 
Spark the dynamics of anxiety behavior. 

The dynamic interactions of war can gen- 
erate as they have in recent years between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R., with- 
out either nation's soldiers having killed any 
citizens in the other country, by military 
command. It is the increasing potential 
danger which sparks the national anxiety 
behavior. 

This whole build-up is a continu 
change in the specific environment in nie 
the citizens of a nation exist. The environ- 
ment becomes increasingly charged with 
potential danger. Human beings react dif- 
ferently when placed in situations of deep 
apprehension. 

Aroused and intense public anxiety is the 
vital ingredient required before any nation 
full of people can be manipulated into going 
into war. Public anxiety is the secret weap- 
on which motivates people toward the sacri- 
fices, sufferings, and disaster of war. Unless 
public anxiety can be sustained at a high 
pitch no small clot of political leaders can 
push & people into war. No matter how 
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compulsively an international Communist 
may dream of increased personal power in 
foreign lands * * * no matter how compul- 
sively à colonial baron may dream of in- 
creased personal power abroad * * * no 
matter how compulsively an international 
capitalist may dream of owning all of the 
oil in the world * * * these dreams are 
empty personal crises unless they are sup- 
ported by a well-armed people driven in- 
voluntarily by intensive anxiety into fighting 
a defensive war against an evil enemy. 

To the people on each side of the buildup 
for war, the opposing people are portrayed 
as being "aggressive," “immoral,” and “evil,” 
while identical behavior on one's own side 
must always be explained as being “defen- 
sive," "moral," and “good.” 

The national military power of each side 
provides the essential environment of poten- 
tial danger to the people of the opposing 
side. If national military power did not 
exist, it would be impossible to create this 
environment of potential danger on a recip- 
rocal basis which is a prerequisite for war 
between nations. 

But as long as individual nations are al- 
lowed to control individual national mili- 
tary forces, wars wil] continue to generate 
endlessly in roughly predictable patterns. 
National military power is the strategic fac- 
tor. It can be controlled. 

The above reciprocating environments of 
anxiety can be observed in relation to wars 
throughout modern history, at least. 

Only one basic change now is noticeable. 
The new dimension of airpower has in- 
creased the range of fear and anxiety from 
foreign military power to its near global 
limits. 

The area of the world involved in a single 
war used to be limited by the basic range 
of military power. 

Other nations become involved in a war 

only when they come within range of poten- 
tial disaster, to arouse their national fears 
and anxieties, 
* Airpower, today, has brought the United 
States and the U. S. S, R. into a new close- 
ness which never has existed before in his- 
tory. 'Today each of these two dominant 
military powers remaining after the last war 
is within immediate range of the other's 
capacities to drop crippling atomic and hy- 
drogen and more terrible bombs. Intense 
American public apprehension is pegged to 
the potential threat of Soviet military power, 
and intense Soviet public apprehension is 
pegged to the potential threat of American 
military power. 


If each nation simultaneously could be- 


deprived of the control of national military 
power, this whole phenomenon of war would 
disappear like the disappearance of an elec- 
tric field when the electricity is turned off. 

But as long as each nation is allowed to 
continue to control national military force, 
the back-and-forth, back-and-forth increas- 
ing regeneration of anxiety will continue to 
build up explosive human motivations 
until war comes as a release from tension 
and frustration. 

Beliefs in materialism or particular reli- 
gions are not critical, or even important fac- 
tors in the generation of war. Beliefs in 
peculiar national political systems are not 
strategic or even important factors in this 
buildup for the most awful war civiliza- 
tion will ever have seen. These are merely 
the themes of the speechwriters, exhorters, 
manipulators, politicians, circulation build- 
ers, editorial writers and historians who try 
to explain their predicaments in terms of 
superstitions and fantasies of imagination. 

The critical factor in the phenomenon of 
war is tangible, real, concrete, and observable. 

It is national military power. It has been 
conceived by scientists, designed by engi- 
neers and mobilized by people on both sides 
who are afraid. Once the deadly dynamics 
of war have built up between two nations, it 
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then would be suicidal if one nation sud- 
denly disarmed or decreased its military 
power. It would be overrun by force of the 
pentup fears and anxieties of the opposing 
people. ` 

Today's critical situation might be visual- 
ized by watching two armed men on the op- 
posite sides of any war. Each has raised his 
loaded gun to firing position, cocked it, aimed 
it at the other's heart and placed his finger 
on the trigger. Each man 1s of a different 
faith, each has a different patriotic loyalty, 
each is deeply convinced that the other is 
about to kill him and is now willing to die 
in self-defense. Although starting from dif- 
ferent conscious loyalties and ideals and 
identifications the universal controls of anx- 
lety have taken command of the behavior 
of both men to the point where they are 
doing exactly the same things, in exactly 
the same way, with exactly the same 
motivations, Fear and anxiety are common 
ground which tend to make people of all 
races, colors, creeds, and nationalities react 
with identical actions regarding the thing 
which has aroused the anxiety. 

The crucial question of this age is whether 
it is possible to enter this tense picture and 
take away the guns from these two men. 

If this is possible, we will have taken 
action in the physical world, by removing 
the guns. 

We will have changed the psychological 
atmosphere by removing the explosive charge 
of anxiety which had been built up between 
the two men. 

We will not have intruded into the realm 
of spiritual or philosophic contentions, nor 
into the realm of national loyalty and 
patriotism. 

Each man can continue to be unequivo- 
cally patriotic and loyal to his country. It is 
not necessary to kill foreigners to be patri- 
otic, if one’s own nation is not threatened. 

Each man can continue to worship as he 
choses. It is not necessary to kill in order 
to believe. 

By removing the guns, we will not have 

into the realm of each person's 
patriotisms and beliefs. 

When national military power is recog- 
nized as the strategic factor in the phenom- 
enon of war, it becomes possible to evaluate 
actions and policies aimed at averting war. 

The League of Nations failed to prevent 
the bulldup for war because it failed to 
control the strategic factor of national mil- 
itary power. The United Nations has failed 
to prevent the buildup toward an even 
more dreadful war because it failed to con- 
trol the strategic factor of national military 
power. 

All efforts will fail to prevent the buildup 


for war until a worldwide safety organiza- 


tion is brought into being which has a mo- 
nopoly control of military power and can 
prevent any nation or group of nations from 
waging war, or threatening to wage war, 
against any other people. 

During the period of growth, before all 
nations in the world belonged to this safety 
organization, it will have two primary mis- 
sions (1) to prevent war between any mem- 
ber nations or areas and (2) to defend all 
member areas from any threat from outside 
powérs. 

Checks and balances of multinational 
political control will have to be worked out 
to guarantee that this worldwide safety 
organization will not, itself, become an in- 
strument of tyranny or oppression. 

The impact of science on society today is 
to raise the question whether or not it is 
possible to create from the U. N. such a 
worldwide safety organization which can 
prevent war. It is a practical question of 
large scale organization. 

The question of this age is whether large 
scale multinational collective strength can 
be created in a worldwide safety organiza- 
tion committed to the mission of preventing 
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war. This will mean the elimination of in- 
dividual national freedom to threaten war 
unilaterally. 

Safety is a universal objective. 


Testimony of Paul Sayres Before Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
June 26, 1957 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
June of this year the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry held hear- 

on the policies and operations of 

Public Law 480, 83d Congress. This is a 

Vital law providing for the disposal 

abroad of our surplus agricultural com- 

Modities. As such it is a key to our 

foreign policy. One of the witnesses at 

the hearings was a distinguished and 

Successful New York businessman, Mr. 

Paul Sayres, president of the Paul 

Sayres Co., engaged for the last 28 years 

in food distribution in New York City. 

He appeared on June 26, and I con- 
Sidered his testimony to be most in- 
teresting and important. 

Mr. Sayres plans to go to India in be- 

of himself and a committee of the 
food distribution industry. I have asked 

Mr. Sayres to report to me his observa- 

tions and recommendations. This trip 

is in the national interest, but it is being 

ced completely by Mr. Sayres. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr, Sayres’ 
testimony printed in the Appendix of the 

Record. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY or PAUL SAYRES BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, JUNE 
26, 1957 
Mr. Sayres. Senator HvMPHnaEY, Senator 

Muwpr, and members of the committee, my 

name is Paul Sayres, of Paul Sayres Co. 

Presently engaged for the last 28 years in 

food distribution in New York City. 

It is with deep feeling and a sense of ur- 
Bency that I am here today to discuss with 
You the workings of Public Law 480 and 
to explore the various avenues by which dis- 
Posal abroad of our surplus agricultural 
Commodities in food, under this law, can 
be most effectively accomplished and best 
Utilized to advance the interests of the 
United States in world stability and har- 
mony. 

I should first like to commend you pur- 
boseful gentlemen, and you, Senator Hum- 
PHREY, for conducting this hearing and 
bringing into proper perspective the great 
importance of this subject, and the inter- 
national implications involved to our Nation. 

'There has been a great deal of debate here 
Only recently on the subject of foreign aid, 
With the pros and cons of to what extent 
We should help friendly nations, capturing 
headlines throughout the country as well as 
the fervor of Congress. 

It 1s not my intention to get into this 
debate on foreign aid. Today, we are dis- 
Cussing surpluses, honest surpluses of the 
Most essential commodity relevant to man— 
food. Surpluses that do not do one any 
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good by being surplus. Surpluses that are 
an economic liability at home, but which 
put to the proper use in effectively organ- 
ized disposal programs to needy friends 
&broad can be translated into not only an 
economic boon, but a social-ideological one 
as well. That the use of our surpluses in 
such a manner may also be classified as a 
form of foreign aid is incidental. 

My primary purpose today is to express 
my views and those of many others of this 
country's food industry on what we feel has 
been largely overlooked by our Government 
in its pursuit of good will through foreign 
aid under Public Law 480. 

In the final analysis, the problem evolves 
into three separate segments: how we can do 
& more effective job; how foreign nations 
can best utilize their food supplies; and how 
we can dramatize our humanitarian efforts 
in keeping with our dignity as a great Na- 
tion. 

In these endeavors our country is perform- 
ing in a manner akin to any company with 
an item to sell, but we are selling ideas and 
good will in a market where the world’s fu- 
ture is at stake, Any good salesman sees 
to it that his client makes the most effec- 
tive use of the purchased item. It is our 
obligation to ourselves as well as to these 
nations to help them achieve the maximum 
benefits from the foodstuffs we provide to 
them. This calls for much greater applica- 
tion of food-distribution assistance. 

It is for these reasons that I feel most 
strongly that Public Law 480 is in need of 
guidance from this country's food industry; 
guidance and cooperation completely dis- 
associated fromi politics. I think that no 
one here will disagree that people working 
successfully in our food industry, day in and 
day out, are well qualified to help their 
Government. 

You might not be aware of this, but the 
food industry of the United States, as such, 
is by far the largest industry in dollar vol- 
ume in the world. 

In food distribution, as in many other 
fields, the United Btates possesses the most 
advanced methods and techniques and it 
must be & part of the machinery of Public 
Law 480 to help other countries achieve for 
themselves more efficlent food distribution. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Does the Government 
make avallable funds to the food industry, 
or have any programs with your industry for 
the advancement of food distribution? I 
ask that question because you know the 
Government does make available to some of 
the commodity groups funds for the devel- 
opment of markets. 

Mr. Sarres. But I do not believe as far as 
distribution of foods, which 1s the thing that 
I am covering here, that any funds have been 
available. If they have been, I do not know 
of them. 

Senator HuwrHnry. Has there been any 
encouragement to you? 

Mr. Sayres. None that I know of. 

Senator HuMPHREY. We will talk about 
this as we go along. * 

Mr. SaAvnEs. India, with a population more 
than double that of the United States, is a 
country moving steadily to greater promi- 
nence on the international scene. Occupy- 
ing a key geographic position in the Asías, 
India, as a country of great potential and 
important meaning to the free world, 1s one 
specific area where we can be of particularly 
meritorius service. 

I propose that to upgrade the food dis- 
tribution machinery of Public Law 480 we 
utilize the services of & food industry com- 
mittee, composed of 4 or 5 leading repre- 
sentatives of our food industry—manufac- 
turers, brokers, wholesalers, retailers. 

I have discussed this solution with a 
member of top level authorities in our food 
industry and find them not only receptive 
but enthusiastic. In fact, I have available 
right now the men to make up such & com- 
mittee, a Committee on Food Distribution 
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Assistance for India. Others, naturally, can 
be set up for other countries. 

My colleagues and I feel so strongly about 
such a program that we want to do some- 
thing on our own as a contribution of the 
food industry to the people and the govern- 
ments of our own country and those of 
friendly nations. I am now in the process of 
formalizing plans to go to India, with the 
encouragement of others of the food indus- 
try. 


Whether our committee is successful or not 
wll depend on our getting the full coop- 
eration of the pertinent government agen- 
cies, Problems cannot be solved properly 
unless they are fully understood, and the 
only way to understand them is to see them 
and evaluate them at first hand. 

I am sure you understand that unless we 
get that cooperation it will be very difficult 
to succeed. 

Such committees would function by 
studying the food distribution system of 
the country involved, speaking with repre- 
sentatives of government and industry of 
those countries and then attempting to draw 
up specific techniques for improving the flow 
of foodstuffs in these countries in a work- 
able plan that will promote the maximum 
from our shipments under Public Law 480 
and that takes into consideration the so- 
cial, national and religious makeup of that 
country. 

It may be advisable to establish small field 
offices in these countries to work with the 
food industry there. This would be another 
matter for study. 

I understand this is possible under Public 
Law 480. Such offices not only could provide 
& continuing flow of information and sug- 
gestions, but also would prove invaluable 
as a public information branch for this coun- 
try, helping friendly peoples to efficiently 
utilize their food supplies, suggesting spoil- 
age control and preservation techniques, 
practical and economic recipes, packaging 
and marketing data and so forth. 

If we are to spend our money and re- 
sources, it is our duty to our people and 
to the world to spend wisely and properly to 
achieve the utmost value. We have before 
us an inspired opportunity to use American 
ingenuity and know-how to foster good will 
and to dramatize the overwhelming advan- 
tages of the democratic way over the forces 
of tyranny. Guns cannot mold man’s ideas. 
But people, decently fed, can stand up and 
do things for themselves and are not apt 
to be swayed by false doctrines and 
ideologies. 

In our surpluses, Public Law 480, and with 
experienced Industry men, we have the three 
essential tools to convert a liability at home 
into an immeasurable asset in the interests 
of our democratic principles and world 
stability. 

So let's do the job right. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Mr. Sayres, first of all 
I want to personally congratulate you on 
your fine statement and to congratulate the 
industry that you so ably and capably repre- 
sent. Also, it is heartening and very encour- 
aging to have a man like yourself come be- 
fore a committee of Congress and indicate 
to us a specific plan, as well as your will- 
ingness to undertake some effort to forward 
this plan. 

As I understand it you are planning on 
going to India? 

Mr. SavnEs. That is right. 

Senator HUMPHREY. And as I understand 
it you are planning on going on your own 
resources, there is no government trlp or 
anything like that? = 

Mr. Sayres. That is right. 


Senator Humpnrey. Well again, I want to 
wish you a very pleasant trip, but also an 
informative one. In your testimony you 
say, “My colleagues and I feel so strongly 
about such a program that we want to do 
something on our own as a contribution of 
the food industry to the people and the 
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Government of our own country, and those 
friendly nations.” 

For that I commend you and congratulate 
you on your patriotic service. Then you say, 
"I am now in the process of formalizing plans 
to go to India, with the encouragement of 
other of the food industry. Whether our 
committee —quoting now again from your 
statement is successful or will not depend 
on our getting the full cooperation of the 
pertinent governmental agencies." Do you 
mean the full cooperation of our United 
States Government agencies? 

Mr. Sarres. Both of the United States 
Government agencies and the Indian coun- 
terparts. 

Senator HUMPHREY, I see. 

Mr. Sayres. I mean, I feel that we just 
cannot get the information that we need 
in order to get a proper plan that will really 
be worthwhile and workable, unless we are 
able to see the thing firsthand and know 
what we are contending with. 

Senator HUMPHREY. So you would like to 
be abie to visit with the man or woman who 
1s in charge of, let us say, the food ministry 
or the agricultural ministry, people in the 
Government? 

Mr. SAYRES. Yes. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Of India? 

Mr. SavRES. Yes. 

Senator HUMPHREY. As well as our own 
people prior to your leaving? 

Mr. Sayrres. That is right, and also while 
I am there. 

Senator HuMPHREY. And visit our own 
people in the Embassy and the ICA and 
others while you are there? 

Mr. SAvnES. Yes, for assistance to the point 
where we can actually find out what we 
need to know if we are going to do the job. 

Senator HUMPHREY. There is no reason 
that should not be forthcoming. I will be 
more than happy, as one individual and the 
presiding officer of this subcommittee to 
send a letter to our Ambassador asking that 
he give you all possible cooperation. And 
this will, of course, extend all the way 
through our United States mission in India. 
The same thing can be done, I suggest, with 
the Indian Ambassador in Washington, who 
would be a good contact for you before you 
leave—Ambassador Mehta, he is a fine man, 
& businessman from India, a good friend of 
mine personally, and an able and extremely 
capable representative of his country. 

I would suggest that you meet with him 
before you go. 

Mr. Sayrres. I would be very happy to do 
80. 
Senator HUMPHREY. We will be very happy 
to make any arrangements 1f you need them, 
since you are going to go, and I wish I was 
going with you—— ; 

Mr. Sarres. Come along 

Senator Humpurey. I guess I better stay 
home for a while. While you are there, and 
you are going to make this study, I wish 
you would share with us your views and 
Observations when you come back. I do not 
have any powers of appointment but I 
would like to have you bring to my atten- 
tion on your return whatever observations 
you have and conclusions, to act as a sort 
of Fis riae for y Can you do that? 

. BAXRES. wil be ve ha 
that. ry ppy to do 

Senator Humpurry. Since I cannot take 
itp I will m you do all the work. 

. SavmES. I will be very ha to do 
that, and I am sure you Hon 5 be of 
great assistance in seeing that something is 
done about this if we bring back the correct 
data. 

Senator HUMPHREY. I would like to review 
what you have in mind and what your find- 
ings are when you return. We will cooper- 
ate with getting the necessary introduc- 
tions, Is that all right? 

Mr. SAvzES. That is wonderful. 
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Senator HUMPHREY. And you can go with 
the blessings—if they mean anything—you 
have my blessings, but I suggest you get 
somebody else's too. 

Mr. Sayres. I think I will need them. 

Senator HoMPHREY. I think that is just 
wonderful, 1 am very pleased with your 
statement. Thank you for coming down. 
I understand you have to catch an airplane, 
I hope I have not kept you too long. 

Mr. Sarres. We will have just time to get 
it. Thank you very much. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Good luck to you and 
have a nice trip. 

Mr. Sayres. Thank you. 


Ronne at Earth’s Loneliest Outpost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Thomas R. Henry 
concerning Capt. Finn Ronne, United 
States Naval Reserve, who is presently 
stationed at what Henry terms the 
"earth's loneliest outpost,” the southern 
border of the Weddell Sea area. 

This article is a splendid tribute to a 
remarkable man who has dedicated his 
life to the exploration of the Antarctic 
for scientific purposes. Senators will be 
interested to learn that the interest of 
Captain Ronne in the Antarctic is almost 
hereditary, for his father had journeyed 
to the Antarctic under Amundsen and 
Admiral Byrd. 

I commend this article to the Senate's 
attention, and I know that Senators will 
be interested in reading it, in view of our 
participation this year in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RONNE AT EARTH'S LONELIEST OUTPOST 

(By Thomas R. Henry) 

Recently a messenger from Red Cross 
headquarters delivered a radiogram: 

"Warm greetings to you from southern 
border of Weddell Sea, Edith Ronne Land. 
Here 38 men now passing darkest winter 
night with me and looking forward to return 
latter part of August. All well Best wishes 
to you. 
` “FINN RONNE.” 

Capt. Pinn Ronne, United States Navy, is 
in command of 38 Americans at the remotest 
and lorieliest outpost on earth. 

Their camp now is established near the 
southern end of the Weddell Sea in Ant- 
arctica. $ 

Its commander is a true son of the polar 
regions. His father was an Arctic explorer, a 
ski expert, a dog team driver, skilled in han- 
dling open boats in the world's roughest seas. 

Finn Ronne was 9 years old when word 
was flashed to his home in Horten, Norway, 
that his hero Amundsen, accompanied by his 
father, had planted the flag of Norway on 
the bottom of the earth. Martin Ronne ex- 
pected his son to follow in his footsteps, 

In the black tent set up by Amundsen at 
the pole a message was left for the boy. 
Martin Ronne was confident that Finn would 
pick it up someday. This was, of course, a 
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futile hope. In nearly & half century the 
tent and allit contained have sunk fathoms 
deep in the ice. 

FATHER AIDED BYRD 


When Adm. Richard E. Byrd was planning 
his first Antarctic expedition in 1929, Martin 
Ronne's advice and experience proved of in- 
estimable value. The admiral wrote later 
that he considered the Norwegian one of the 
greatest men I have ever known. í 

At the time Admiral Byrd was planning his 
second expedition Martin Ronne was to have 
been his righthand man. At the age of 71, 
the grizzled hero of the Arctic and Antarctic 
died suddenly in Norway. A few days later 
Finn received a radio message from the 
admiral: 

“If you are half the man your father is, T 
want you on my next expedition," Admiral 
Byrd radioed. 

That message started Finn Ronne on the 
realization of dreams of his lifetime. 

Some of the most daring explorers and nav- 
igators of all time for more than a century 
have struggled in vain to reach the coast 
where Captain Ronne's party now is. 

The 38 American scientists and sailors 
mentioned in the radiogram have slashed and 
crashed their way through monster-infested 
solid wheat seas to the 250-foot-high walls 
of blue ice with which this Ultima Thule of 
the 20th century faces the rest of the world. 
Edith Ronne Land, northeastern corner of 
the Antarctic Continent bordering the Wed- 
dell Sea, hitherto has proved unreachable. 

The unexplored country now bears—with 
the approval of the United States Board of 
Geographic Name—tbe name of Captain 
Ronne's wife, one of the two women who has 
ever stepped on the Antarctic Continent. 

Expedition after expedition came to grief in 
efforts to reach the ghostly Edith Ronne 
Land. The British mariner James Weddell, 
first to enter the berg-filled seas which bear 
his name in 1823, failed. The German Filch- 
ner, for whom is named the great and hither- 
to supposedly impenetrable ice shelf which 
extends outward from the coast, failed. So 
did the Scotch explorer, Bruce, and the 
Swede, Nordenskjold. Sir Ernest Shackieton, 
whom many consider the greatest of all Ant- 
arctic explorers, disastrously failed. 

One morning just after plans for the pres- 
ent expedition had been announced, a mes- 
senger boy rang Captain Ronne's doorbell in 
Washington and handed him a cablegram 
which seemed like a message from the dead. 
It was from Zurich, where the 85-year-old 
Capt. Wilhelm Filchner now is living in close 
retirement. “Good luck," the message said. 


RAIN OF ICE CAKES 


The obvious reason why all these heroic 
figures of antarctic exploration failed to 
reach the coast of Edith Ronne Land is that 
it is probably the most difficult place to reach. 
on the face of the earth. A strong coastwise 
current sweeps in large quantities of pack 
ice through which it is almost impossible to 
navigate. 

But Captain Ronne has flown over some of 
the country, observing that the Filchner 
Shelf appears to front, at least for consider- 
able stretches, on à narrow strip of open 
water. 

The major problem was to reach this open 
water and then skirt the shelf until a land- 
ing place suitable for getting provisions 
ashore and setting up à camp was found. 
This required slashing through about 1,500 
miles of a white desert of ice, from 10 to 30 
feet thick, by 2 Navy ships—the icebreaker 
Staten Island and the cargo ship Wyan- 
dotte—by à round-about route which had 
been partially surveyed. 

The vast interior of Edith Ronne Land, 
wil be explored on the ground with dog 
teams and motor sledges. 

The major objectives of the Edith Ronne 
Land party are scientific observations of the 
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sort prescribed in the International Geophys- 
ical Year program—observations of the winds 
Sweeping northward from the pole, of the 
Stratosphere which here dips low over the 
earth, of the movements of the mighty ice 
Tivers into the sea, and of a hundred other 
natural phenomena. 


Tight Money Policy Hurting Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O'KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
à Fall River Canning Co., of Fall River, 


Fatt River Cannina CO., 
Fall River, Wis., August 22, 1957. 
Hon. Arvin E. O'KOoNSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MEMBER oF CONGRESS: We are ordi- 

Narily reluctant to write our representatives 

Congress because we know they receive 
letters in great volume containing biased 
requests for favors and special considera- 
tions. It is only human for the recipients 

consider these requests rather light 
heartedly. : 

Ever since President Eisenhower assumed 
the presidency, however, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that his administration is 
dedicated to the interests of big business. 
It should not be necessary for me to docu- 
ment the facts supporting this conclusion; 
they are pretty much common knowledge to 
all interested citizens. 

I was prompted to direct this letter to you 
After receiving in this mornings' mail no- 
tification from our banks that our interest 
rates on funds borrowed against warehouse 
receipts would be increased one-half of 1 
percent. The age-old explanation was given 
that the Federal Reserve Banks had raised 
the rediscount rate the same amount. For 
your information our interest rates in Sep- 
tember of 1950 were 3!4 percent. Prior to 
that time they were still lower. 

The policies of the administration to curb 
inflation may be theoretically correct in a 
degree. However, the record would seem to 
indicate that their policies are enriching the 
coffers of the money lenders at the expense 
Of small business and individuals. 

You must remember that the canning in- 
dustry has problems closely akin to those 
of agriculture. This is true because we have 
no control over weather conditions which 
greatly affect yields and production. For 
example, this year the acreage of peas for 
canning was reduced by 4 percent. However, 
ideal weather conditions throughout the 
country have given us a national pack of 
37 million cases as against 33 million last 
year, or an increase of 12 percent. The point 
is this: unlike other industries who regualte 
their production to correlate supply with de- 
mand, we have very little control over these 
factors. Consequently when we are con- 
fronted with increased costs and overproduc- 
tion we are unable to pass along the increased 
costs as other Industries do, especially those 
industries where competition has been al- 
most eliminated. 

If the sole result of the hard-money policy 
was that our interest rate was 544 percent, 
the situation would not be too burdensome. 
However, what are the large banks doing? 
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They are insisting that each borrower carry 
compensating balances based on 20 percent 
of their total borrowings. It does not take 
& mathematician to conclude that the effec- 
tive rate of interest is considerably more than 
the quoted rate. You may ask “Well, isn't 
big business subject to identical demands?” 
True, but big business usually has adequate 
working capital because of their inherent 
competitive advantages which means that 
their bank balances have been consistently 
above requirements; consequently they are 
not meeting the demands required of small 
business. 

The fallacy in catering to the whims and 
wishes of big business is this: Because of 
very limited competition they merely add and 
pass on to the consumer increased costs. The 
highly competitive industry, unable to do 
likewise must either reduce its costs or face 
obliteration. The desire to limit competi- 
tion has even been inculcated into the Big 
Four of the canning industry. Their goal, 
although not openly declared, is to drive out 
the independent canner, after which they 
will be able to charge whatever the market 
will bear. 

In conclusion, I am objecting very strenu- 
ously to the hard-money policy as it affects 
small business, In addition, if this country 
is to remain with any semblance of small 
business as a part of the economy, our rep- 
resentatlves in Government had better fa- 
miliarize themselves with some of the more 
basic problems. Unless some very serious 
thought and applicable remedial action is 
taken, we will all be subject to the wishes of 
a very, very small minority. 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. Evans. 


Safety Award Forum Is Scheduled by 
Safety First Club of Maryland for 
March 10, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received in the mail a clip- 
ping from the Baltimore Beacon for 
September 1957 telling of the plans being 
scheduled by the Safety First Club of 
Maryland. The article not only reviews 
some of its past projects, but sets forth 
its presently scheduled plans, among 


them being a safety award forum for. 


March 10, 1958, wherein recognition will 
be given to persons who have made con- 
tributions to safety on our highways. 
The club is planning the formation of a 
community safety council to coordinate 
the efforts of the various organizations 
and firms in the carrying on of its safety 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, the article goes on to say 
that "Safety is everybody's business." 
How I wish that it might be possible to 
instill this thought in the consciousness 
of every man and woman, boy and girl 
who lays hand on the steering wheel of 
an automobile, truck, or other automo- 
tive vehicle, releases the brake, and 
steps on the gas, that each one of them 
is & part of that group called every- 
body, &nd that it is highly essential for 
them to operate that vehicle with utmost 
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cfre that they may not snuff out either 
their own liyes or the lives of innocent 
victims. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: : 


SAFETY First CLUB OF MARYLAND REVIEWS ITs 
AcTIVITIES 


The Safety First Club of Maryland, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to traffic safety, 
was organized on February 13, 1956, in Balti- 
more, with the premise that safety is every- 
body's business. 

The organization believes that traffic sup- 
ervision and control belong in the sphere of 
duly-constituted experts and authorities; 
but, nevertheless, such groups as the Safety 
First Club of Maryland can render services 
through a planned and consistent educa- 
tional safety program aimed at helping to 
reduce the tragic traffic toll. 

Among íts various activities the Safety 
First Club of Maryland, under the leadership 
of J. O. Shuger, president: 

1. Sponsored in March 1957 a banquet at 
which Wheelmaster awards were presented 
to Charles Adler, Jr, noted inventor, and 
Henry A. Barnes, Commissioner of Transit 
and Traffic of Baltimore City, in recognition 
of their eminent contributions in the field 
of safety. 

2. Is launching a series of safety forums, 
in branches of Enoch Pratt Free Library, to 
familiarize the public at large with the seri- 
ousness of the traffic problem. 

3. Has enlisted the cooperation of out- 
standing safety leaders to serve as members 
of its advisory board and provide guidance 
in its program. 

4. Has scheduled a safety award forum, 
for March 10, 1958, at which recognition will 
be given to personalities who had made con- 
tributions in the field of safety, during the 
past 12 months. 

5. Includes on its board leaders in the 
business, industrial, and professional spheres 
1n Baltimore City. 

6. Is planning the formation of a com- 
munity safety council to enlist the efforts 
of various organizations and firms in the 
furtherance of the traffic program, 


Rewarding Careers for Engineers and 
Scientists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled, Parallel Pro- 
gression—Careers for Non-Supervisory 
Engineers and Scientists, by Robert D. 
McMarlin, 

This article points out that many 
scientists and engineers have been led to 
leave their creative work to get into 
supervisory or administrative positions. 
It wil interest Senators to learn what 
is being done about retaining these 
trained men in their professional fields. 

The author is acting executive officer 
of the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
The Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is the principal re- 
search establishment of the Corps of 
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Engineers, United States Army. A ca- 
reer Army employee, Mr. McMarlin, has 
served as Civilian Personnel Officer of 
the Research Laboratories, and the Eng- 
ineer Center, Fort Belvoir. Earlier he 
was Director of Civilian Personnel for 
the Military District of Washington. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PARALLEL PROGRESSION—CAREERS FOR NONSU- 
PERVISORY ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


(By Robert D. McMarlin) 


The nationwide shortage of technical per- 
sonnel makes maximum utilization of engi- 
neering and scientific talent of vital impor- 
tance to national defense and industrial 
progress. One method of achieving this 
utilization, by establishing a nonsupervisory 
career plan for engineers and scientists is, 
however, being neglected by Government and 
industry alike. By and large advancement 
in technical fields seems to depend mainly 
on increased managerial duties. 

Despite the fact that civil-service regula- 
tions make it possible for a Government 
agency to employ professional personnel in 
high-level positions without supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, the belief seems to persist that 
advancement in the higher grade levels must 
always be preceded by increased supervisory 
responsibilities. No known Federal estab- 
lishment has developed a specific nonsuper- 
visory career plan, while few, if any, private 
concerns have devised a pay plan to include 
@ nonsupervisory career ladder. 


PRACTICE IN THE BRITISH SYSTEM 


In exploring the work done on this sub- 
ject, the recent paper by Edward McCrensky 
on scientists In the British civil service was 
examined with interest) It contains sev- 
eral references to a nonsupervisory ladder. 
It appears that in the British civil service 
certain high-level positions are set aside and 
made available to creative scientists engaged 
in individual research, 

Mr. McCrensky's paper states that a panel 
of senior scientists annually appraises every 
employee to determine professional develop- 
ment, progress, and decides upon promotion; 
also that selection for promotion in the 
British scientific civil service is in recog- 


nition of employee accomplishment, per-. 


sonal development, and future potential. 
Although a change in responsibility is 
theoretically unnecessary for a promotion, 
greater work responsibility usually accom- 
panies the action. 

This subject was also discussed with two 
British scientific officers visiting this coun- 
try. They indicated that a few individuals, 
possibly five each year, are assigned to such 
nonsupervisory positions, and that the 
scientific eminence of the individual is the 
principal consideration for such assign- 
ments. A total of about 20 persons currently 
occupy such high-level  nonsupervisory 
positions. 


REVIEW OF PLANS IN BUSINESS 


The American Management Association 
was contacted for names of firms that have 
developed  nonsupervisory career plans, 
AMA was &ware of widespread interest on 
the subject but had no material on it. It 
provided, however, the names of three inter- 
nationally known firms believed to have 
developed a plan. 

Only one had actually done any work on the 
subject. This firm, employing 1,900 persons, 
about half of whom are scientists, has estab- 
lished a nonsupervisory ladder with 2 levels 
as a part of their pay plan, but only 7 non- 
supervisory positions exist in the entire 
company. The firm has no committee for 


Footnote at end of speech, 
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reviewing professional competence, this 
function being performed by the appropriate 
supervisory level. It does, however, have a 
very explicit statement of qualifications for 
all positions, with heayy emphasis placed 
on education. z- 

Another firm supplied this rather interest- 
ing information: 

“We have discussed your inquiry with our 
research department, and although they are 
familiar, in a general way, with the procedure 
(a parallel progression plan) you describe, 
they have had no experience with it. They 
state that this matter is frequently discussed 
among research people and that it is a highly 
controversial subject.” 

One of the firms mentioned a pitfall in the 
use of a nonsupervisory ladder—specifically 
that great care must be used to prevent it 
from becoming a dumping ground for weak 
supervisors. 


REVIEW OF FEDERAL AGENCY PLANS 


Five nationally known Federal research es- 
tablishments, all located in the Washington 
area, were contacted. None has a specific 
nonsupervisory career plan. All, however, 
acknowledged that under the Federal classi- 
fication plan, high level nonsupervisory sci- 
entific positions may be established. In fact, 
all have established à small number with 
each such position based on a need by a par- 
icular program or project for the talents of 
an individual possessing extensive knowledge 
of a narrow specialty. One has a well-devel- 
oped plan that includes use of a top-level 
committee to review all promotions to GS-12 
and above. The committee explores several 
factors in considering all promotions includ- 
ing background of candidate; organization 
and personal responsibility, including leader- 
ship; productivity; professional growth; and 
prime movers (potential). 

In a pioneering effort to provide engineers 
and scientists a means of progression parallel 
to those in supervisory positions, the En- 
gineer Research and Development Labora- 
tories (ERDL) have instituted a career plan 
that will enable professional employees with 
talent to attain positions of eminence with- 
out the necessity of supervisory responsi- 
bilities, 

ERDL PLAN 

Under the ERDL plan the nonsupervisory 
career ladder for engineers and scientists will 
normally begin at the GS-13 ($8,990-$10,065) 
civil service classification grade level, Per- 
sons employed at grades GS-5 ($4,480) 
through GS-12 ($7,570-$8,845) will follow 
the same promotion path. 'They may, sub- 
sequently, under the criteria outlined below, 
advance either in the supervisory or non- 
supervisory career ladder. 

The purpose of the nonsupervisory career 
ladder is twofold. It provides first a career 
plan for the progression of certain persons 
who have materially advanced in their pro- 
fessions to the point where they are recog- 
nized as specialists, but who may not possess 
an aptitude for or interest in supervisory po- 
sitions. Secondly, it provides a means of 
bringing into the laboratories specialized 
knowledge and specialized training needed 
for one or more projects or programs. 

ESTABLISHING JOB VALUE 


The mission or overall program of the 
laboratories is regarded as comprising four 
program organization levels, with those in 
charge at each level known as program heads. 
Program levels are identified, for convenience, 
as follows: First level, the engineer research 
and development laboratories as a whole; 
second level, department (the laboratories 
have six technical departments covering 
topographic, electrical, mechanical, civil, and 
military engineering, and technical services) ; 
third level, branch (the number of branches 
varies with each department); fourth level, 
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section (the number of sections varies with 
each branch). 

It is assumed that the grade level assigned 
the head of a program organization is a sig- 
nificant reflection of the relative value of a 
given program in terms of scope and breadth 
of responsibility, complexity, and relative 
value to the total mission of the laboratories. 
Accordingly, the grade level assigned to the 
head of a program organization will be a 
significant factor in the assignment of a 
grade level to a given position in the non- 
supervisory career ladder. 

The grade of the position, except as out- 
lined below, will] not normally exceed that 
of the program head to whom the scientist 
is assigned for his principal duty, but may 
be lower. In all cases, the grade level will 
be based on a comparison of the scope and 
complexity of the work assigned to the sci- 
entist with provisions of the civil-service 
class specifications for such work. 

If the work of a nonsupervisory engineer 
or scientist extends beyond that of the pro- 
gram organization to which he is assigned 
to include work on other programs, his grade 
may be higher than that of the program 
head- Where the employee performs such 
extraorganizational work, a determination 
will be made of the level of work performed 
outside the assigned organization. If the 
level of work performed is the same or lower, 
no special credit will be granted. If it is 
higher than that of the program to which 
he is primarily assigned, however, the grade 
of the employee will be established as the 
higher grade, provided the work in the other 
program is regularly assigned and consumes 
an average of at least 15 percent of the em- 
ployee’s time. 

From time to time, a program head may 
have a need for the extraordinary knowledge 
of a national or international authority with 
an extremely narrow specialization. In such 
case, evaluation of tasks to be performed will 
be in terms of complexity of work assigned 
and total importance to the program of 
ERDL. Where such talent is needed at the 
first program level, it will be assigned or- 
ganizationally to that level. Where such 
talent is needed at, or below, the second pro- 
gram level, it wil] be assigned to the second 
program level. 

It is felt that a person who advances in 
his profession to the point where he is con- 
sidered an outstanding specialist, but who 
may not possess aptitude for or interest in 
command positions will gravitate toward 
this nonsupervisory career ladder. Inas- 
much às persons selected and assigned these 
positions will be regarded by their associates 


and contemporaries as high-prestige indi- 


viduals, every effort will be made to guard 
against selections that will tend to lower 
the prestige of the plan, for example, selec- 
tion of a person mainly because he cannot 
adjust to the typical pyramidal supervisory 
structure or who fails as a supervisor. 
REQUIREMENTS . 
Candidates recruited both externally and 
internally must meet certain minimum re- 
quirements for entrance into the nonsuper- 


visory career ladder, and for promotion 
within that ladder. 


An applicant must meet established 
United States Civil Service Commission 
minimum qualifications required for the 
field of work and grade level at which he 
is to be employed, plus certain supplemental 
requirements in educaton, experience and 
professional stature. 

A master's degree is required for the ini- 
tial level nonsupervisory position and doc- 
torates for the remainder, although these 
may be waived for an outstanding candi- 
date with equivalent experience. Profes- 
sional stature is judged by the extent to 
which the candidate is r by au- 
thorities in his field, as well by several other 
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factors. These include his participation in 
professional society activities, his publica- 
tions, his awards, his consultant work for 
industry, Government and educational in- 
stitutions, and the professional standing of 
individuals and agencies with whom he has 
been associated. 

A professional review committee will con- 
sider candidates for entry into and promo- 
tion within the nonsupervisory career ladder. 
Headed by the laboratories’ technical direc- 
tor as chairman, it will include two ERDL 
department chiefs, 2 members representing 
the appropriate discipline from outside the 
laboratories, and the ERDL director of re- 
Search and the civilian personnel officer, as 
advisers without vote. 

The head of a program organization desir- 
ing the employment of a specialist under 
this plan will prepare a request in two parts. 
Part I outlining the basis of need will be 
transmitted through the director of the lab- 
Oratories for approval of establishment of 
the position, to the civilian personnel officer 
for action. Upon recruitment of a candidate, 
Part II detailing the candidates qualifica- 
tions in education, experience, and profes- 
sional background will be submitted to the 
Professional review committee for considera- 
tion. The committee's findings will then 
be submitted to the laboratories’ director 
for decision. 

Although no concrete evidence of its im- 
Pact is available at this stage, it is hoped 
that the nonsupervisory career plan will re- 
sult not only in better utilization of engi- 
neers and scientists at the laboratories, but 
May also encourage others in Government 
&nd industry to provide similar plans. 


1Edward McCrensky, “Scientists in the 
British Civil Service," Science, September 28, 
1956, vol. 124, No. 3222. 


The Chinese Reds Zig-Zag on Reporters— 
As on Everything Else Where They Be- 
lieve They Can Make Propaganda or 
Diplomatic Gains : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article by Mr. 
David Lawrence from the Washington 
Star of August 27: 

RED CHINA FLIP-FLOPS ON REPORTERS 


What's the matter with the government 
of Red China anyway? Hasn't it read about 
how the American Constitution—as was 
argued in the recent debate here—guaran- 
tees the right of American newsmen to 
gather information freely anywhere in the 
world, even when a quasf-state of war ex- 
ists? By what right does the Peiping gov- 
ernment now say it will not allow American 
newsmen to enter Red China unless Commu- 
nist newsmen are admitted to the United 
States? Doesn't the Red China regime know 
that governments aren't supposed to put any 
conditions whatsoever on the “right to 
travel" by Americans and that the American 
Civil Liberties Union has said so? 

But maybe the Red Chinese officials do 
have a sense of shrewdness, if not a sense of 
humor. For they know now that, by con- 
tinuing their organized blackmail, they may 
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gain converts for their objective—formal 
diplomatic recognition of the Peiping Gov- 
ernment. They are counting perhaps on 
some of the so-called “liberal” Democrats in 
Congress to put partisanship above every- 
thing else as the cause of Red China is openly 
championed. 


Already, for instance, some Democratic . 


Senators are declaring that Red China’s de- 
mand that her newsmen be allowed to enter 
America should be granted. They say this 
even though the State Department pointed 
out a week ago that, while relaxing its rule 
about withholding passports to American 
newsmen, it didn’t intend to engage in any 
reciprocal arrangement whereby Red China's 
newsmen could come to the United States. 
For the Red Chinese journalists, the Depart- 
ment says, are a part of the Peiping Govern- 
ment, and to admit any governmental per- 
sonnel is the same thing as admitting the 
staff of an embassy—it all amounts to diplo- 
matic recognition. 

One of the reasons the State Department 
is so strongly opposed to recognition of Red 
China is that it could bring on a third world 
war. Extension of recognition now would 
force the issue as between the armies on For- 
nrosa and on the mainland, and could lead to 
an attempted invasion by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists out of sheer desperation. It could 
dishearten the Philippine Government and 
the South Koreans, too, who have sacrificed 
so much in their fight against communism, 

But the Peiping Government evidently is 
counting on some highly influential Demo- 
crats in Congress to take up the case for the 
admission of Red Chinese newsmen, believ- 
ing that these Democrats wil do almost 
anything to embarrass their own Govern- 
ment. The Red Chinese, however, are mis- 
taken about the Democratic Party as & 
whole. While a handful of Democrats favor 
the idea of letting Communist newsmen into 
America and would yield to the blackmail 
tactics of Peiping, the majority will not. 

‘The argument is made by some Democratic 
Senators that Soviet newsmen have been 
allowed to enter the United States, but it so 
happens that there are diplomatic relations 
between Washington and Moscow. So the 
cases are not parallel. Also, a year ago 
Peiping invited 15 American newsmen to 
come into Red China and did not request a 
reciprocal exchange. 

What Red China from the beginning has 
been playing is a propaganda game—to en- 
deavor to use American newsmen as the tool 
of its own foreign policy in order to gain 
diplomatic recognition from the United 
States and a seat in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

Actually, Red China has never been too 
much interested in. admitting American 
newsmen from the standpoint of getting 
news attention to what's going on there. 
Many newsmen of Britain, Canada, and 
other countries have been stationed in 
Peiping for some time and, if they had been 
permitted to learn anything worth while in 
the way of news and had transmitted it to 
the outer world, the information would have 
been promptly reprinted in the American 
press. 

So the controversy from the Peiping end 
is a phony, and the Red Chinese have been 
trying to add fuel to the flames of partisan- 
ship in America. There was a time when all 
Americans—Democrats and Republicans— 
were united in the Korean war against the 
common enemy—Red China—but evidently 
the sacrifices of the 142,000 American chs- 
ualties now are virtually forgotten as many 
so-called liberals here and abroad seem 
willing to reward the aggressor. They would 
today extend to the Peiping government all 
the “courtesies” it demands, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that six Americans are not get- 
ting the “courtesy” of freedom but are still 
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languishing in the jalls of Red China on 
trumped-up charges. 

The partisans on Capitol Hill probably 
will find a way in the end to blame it all 
on John Foster Dulles—who happens to be 
the staunchest fighter against communism 
America has ever had in the office of Secre- 
tary of State. He, however, has the laugh 
on his critics today as they read that it isn't 
Dulles, but Red China’s government, which 
has the real say as to whether there will be 
“freedom to gather information” in Red 
China. 

It still is sound doctrine to “quarantine 
the aggressor,” as the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt heroically proclaimed in 
1937—only to be met with the sneers of 
those who shortsightedly insisted that “you 
can do business with Hitler.” 


Visit to Dayton, Oreg., by Mrs. Anna 
Hedgeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON j 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Visitor to Dayton," written by 
Betty A. Dietz, and published in the 
Dayton News of August 16, 1957, dealing 
with the visit to Dayton, Oreg., of Mrs. 
Anna Hedgemah, assistant to the mayor 
of New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VISITORS TO DAYTON—LEISURE'S SCARCE COM- 
MODITY FOR NEW York Mayor’s ASSIST- 


ANT l 
(By Betty A. Dietz) 

Being a member of Mayor Robert Wagner's 
cabinet in New York City is pretty much a 
24-hour a day job, says Mrs. Anna Arnold 
Hedgeman, only woman in the group. 

“Some of that is my own disposition but 
the job keeps you on your toes," she admits, 
Most of her evenings find her 
and weekends she curls up with a briefcase 
full of work involving many of the 8 million 
people in New York. 

For a number of years assistant to the 
Federal Security Administrator, Mrs. Hedge- 
man says the main difference between Fed- 
eral and city posts is that in the one she 
dealt with officials and now she works with 
the people. 

“New Yorkers, surprisingly enough,” she 
explains, “take their problems to city hall 
when they can't adjust them elsewhere. 
They take their-city government seriously 
and they flock to open meetings," she says 
admiringly. 

Mrs. Hedgeman, a handsome graying 
woman with a lively sense of humor, ts in 
Dayton this weekend to be principal speaker 
at the National Association of College 
Women's dinner Saturday at the Miami 
Hotel. The organization's 34th annual con- 
vention got underway here Thursday night. 
While in Dayton, Mrs. Hedgeman is the guest 
of her niece, Mrs. Paul Harris, of Mt. Clair 
Avenue, 

“Today, when the individual has lost so 
much of his importance, it's doubly impor- 
tant for offüicialdom to give him attention,” 
Mrs. Hedgeman says. “I see anyone, with or 
without an appointment. They may have 
spent their last nickels to get there." 
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As liaison officer for the welfare depart- 
ment, United Nations, libraries and mu- 
seums, air pollution control, personnel and 
purchase departments, she finds herself 
hopping about the city, speaking one day to 
a Jewish group, another time in Chinatown 
or shepherding a Danish city councilman 
around the town. 

A better than usual grasp of language 
would come in handy in her job, Mrs. Hedge- 
man admits, "but I'm stupid about things 
like that." She says she's forgotten most of 
the German and French she once knew. 

"Would have helped a lot last year when 
I was in Germany and the Middie East," she 
says ruefully. On leave for 6 weeks, she 
went with the Amerícan Christian committee 
to Palestine and the Middle East and to 
Europe for the United Seamen's Service, for 
which she is secretary of the board of 
trustees. 

Most of the officials in other countries 
have got over the shock of seeing women in 
important positions but "I'm quite sure the 
rank and file were shaking their heads about 
those ‘strange Americans'", she says with a 
quick grin. "I'm glad we couldn't always 
understand what they were saying." 

The present controversíal civil rights bill 
just passed by the Senate finds Mrs. Hedge- 
man opposed. 

"I know that many liberals believe that it 
is wise to accept this bill since it is the first 
one. This may be important but our world 
relationships and our jury system are more 
important. No less a constitutional author- 
ity than Senator Wayne Morse has indicated 
clearly that this is no time for piecemeal ap- 
proach to the democratic rights of any citi- 
zen. 

“This is a weak bill which undermines our 
Judicial system and says to the world that 
part of the population is not fully recognized 
in our culture. This is, of course, unfair to 
the Negro. It is in addition tragic for 
America and her world relations.” 

Mrs. 's hectic schedule leaves 
her little time for relaxation but she did 
take time to see her niece, Ellen Holly, make 
her Broadway debut in Too Late the Phala- 
rope. 
is a frustrated actress. We didn't 
mention the theater in my family, except 
to my mother who studied with Richard 
Harrison of Green Pastures fame.” p" 

But life itself is full of drama and Mrs. 
Hedgeman is making the most of her pres- 
ent vitally important role. 


Cement Versus Asphalt in Highway 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE.UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr.CASEof South Dakota. Mr.Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD & 
letter from the Bureau of Public Roads 
which discusses the construction of 
highways with two competitive mate- 
rials: asphaltic concrete and portland 
cement. 

I requested that information from the 
Bureau of Public Roads after receiving a 
letter from the Asphalt Institute which 
claimed that $3 billion could be saved 
by paving the Interstate System with 
asphalt. I have been serving on the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads for 7 
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& 
years now and during that period I have 
always felt that we should investigate 
every possibility of constructing high- 
ways as economically as possible. 

We were greatly interested to learn 
that the Bureau feels that the annual 
maintenance costs between portland 
cement and asphalt is reasonably close 
and that there is no available conclusive 
evidence that one is better than the other 
under designs appropriate to climatic 
and service conditions. 

In the selection of materials the Bu- 
reau notes that consideration must be 
given to climatic conditions, subgrade 
soil, availability and suitability of mate- 
rials, character of traffic and other fac- 
tors. The Bureau observes that excel- 
lent surfaces may be constructed by 
either bituminous concrete or portland 
cement concrete and that there is con- 
siderable advantage in having the two 
materials in active competition with one 
another. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU oF PUBLIC ROADS, . 

- Washington, D. C., July 15, 1957. 

Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Case: Your letter of June 
12, 1957, with an enclosed letter of June 4 to 
you and a brochure on highway construc- 
tion from the Asphalt Institute, has been 
read with Interest. 

We are aware of the concentrated efforts 
being made by advocates for the uses of 
various types of construction, construction 
materials and construction equipment, in 
competition with others, and claims made of 
advantages or cost savings, one over the 
other. This is to be expected as a result of 
the exercise of free enterprise. 

The subject submission concerns itself 
principally with comparisons between as- 
phaltic concrete and portland cement con- 
crete pavements. Excellent surfaces may be 
constructed of either bituminous concrete, 
or portland cement concrete, and there 1s 
considerable value in having the two types 
actively in competition. 

In either case it is highly important that 
consideration be given to climatic condi- 
tions, subgrade soll, availability and suitabil- 
ity of materials, character of traffic, and 
other contributing factors in determining 
the type or types considered by engineering 
judgment to be the best suited to the given 
conditions with resultant overall economy. 

As highway work is regularly awarded to 
contract only after public advertisement and 
competitive bidding, the ranges of bids re- 
ceived serve as a fair measure of the cost 
variations whether the bid invitation is on 
a selected type or on alternate types. These 
bid cost variations often represent greater 
difference than cost advantage differences 
claimed by the advocates of either type of 
pavement. 

'The actual service lives of bituminous and 
portland cement pavements are not the same 
nationwide, nor are the maintenance costs 
the same nationally. The true measure of 
cost is the annual cost arrived at by dividing 
the first cost plus maintenance cost by the 
number of years that the pavement provides 
a satisfactory road surface. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion between pro- 
ponents of the two types of pavements as 
to which has the lower annual cost because 
of differences in the method of calculating 
these costs. In general, it may be said that 
under comparable service conditions, and 
with comparable designs, the annual costs 
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of the two types are reasonably close. We 
do not have available conclusive evidenca 
that would justify taking any other position 
than this on a question which has long been 
of interest and concern to engineers. 

We are not unmindful of the responsibil- 
ity of public officials entrusted with the 
improvement of our highway system, to exer- 
cise every equitable means toward realizing 
the utmost economy in that accomplish- 
ment. 

This Bureau's policy has been one of neu- 
trality on pavement types, bridge types, and 
various other competing types of highway 
construction, accepting either one or another 
when of comparable design, but reserving 
this right to require adequate design of the 
type or types chosen, and that where com- 
parable types are bid in competition, the 
award be made to the lowest bidder. 

The asphalt industry has given us assur- 
ance that it now has, and will continue to 
provide, ample capacity to supply the types 
of bituminous products currently in demand 
and as anticipated to meet future demands 
for accomplishment of a long-range highway 
program. Assurances have been given simi- 
larly by other producers of materials re- 
quired for highway construction. 

We are convinced that continued use of 
competitive construction types, construction 
materials, construction equipment, and con- 
struction bidding will result in the most 
economic accomplishment of the long-range 
highway program and utilize the highway 
dollars provided in the best public interest. 

We are returning Mr. Buchanan's letter 
and the accompanying brochure, as you re- 
quested. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


Federal-State Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this fall, the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee, in which I am a Member, chaired 
by the very capable gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FouNTAIN] will hold 
& series of hearings throughout the 
United States dealing with the very im- 
portant subject of Federal, State, and 
local relationships. 

The Federal Government has come to 
play a role of increasing significance in 
relation to the affairs of the States, the 
municipalities, and the individual citi- 
zens themselves. One of the most im- 
portant aspects of the involvement of the 
Federal Government at the State level 
has been the grants-in-aid programs, 
Many of these programs have performed 
a very useful and clearly defined func- 
tion. Over a period of time, however, 
two significant trends have developed 
which deserve careful consideration. 
First is an increasing attitude on the 
part of many of the States that they 
must depend more and more upon the 
Federal Government for the solution of 
their problems which can only lead 
eventually to a lack of initiative at the 
State and local level. 

In the second place, a certain amount 
of confusion has developed on the part of 
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not only the people but their elected 
Representatives as to what areas prop- 
erly lie within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, the State or the 
Municipality. 

It is my hope that the message of the 
President at the recent Governors Con- 
ference, the Kestnbaum Report and the 
coming investigation by the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee will 
Serve to clarify the areas of responsi- 
bility which accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State governments as well 
às their units and subdivisions. 

I submit at this time for the RECORD a 
Study of the Federal grants-in-aid to the 
State of Connecticut, its units and its in- 
dividuals. I believe that these figures 
wil be of help to the officials of the 
State and the municipalities who may 
wish to express their views on this im- 
portant subject before the hearings 
which will be held in Boston and Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Federal grants-in-aid to State of Connecti- 
* cut, local units, and payments to indi- 
vidals, 1956 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


1. Agricultural experiment sta- 


LY Ng do See ae Feet ee $285, 044 
2. Cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work. — 230,217 
3. State and private forestry 
cooperation (forest-fire co- 
einten. 6: 60, 127 
4. Agricultural conservation 
D Sakon 461, 963 
5. School-lunch program 707, 048 
6. Special school-milk program 442,510 
7 Cooperative projects in mar- z 
( 18, 901 
8. Removal of surplus agricul- 
‘tural commodities 951, 595 
9. Donation of agricultural 
commodities through Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 685, 068 
10. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion value of dealers' cer- 
tificates issued incident to 
supplying feed to farmers 
in drought-stricken areas. 107, 383 
TOA lll ll—————. 9,049,856 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
1. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Federal airport pro- 
BINS ac elie 81, 482 
2. Bureau of Public Roads, reg- 
ular grants 3, 604, 116 
ROR co dee n4 =- 39,635,598 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
1. Army National Guard..-...- 3, 119, 564 


2. Air Force National Guard... 1, 780, 038 
3. Lease of flood-control lands, 


1, Colleges for agriculture and 


mechanic arts 90, 023 
2. Cooperative vocational edu- 

cation and rehabilitation... 315, 367 
3. Education of the blind, Amer- 

ican Printing House for the 

Mind scc cu eaten — 3. 392 
4. Old- age assistance. 7, 504, 080 
5. Aid to the permanently and 

totally disabled — 1,115,854 
6. Aid to dependent children.. 4. 133, 307 
7. Ald to the blind 163, 434 
8. Maternal and child health 

BOX VICO Leeds 144, 763 
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Federal grants-in-aid to State of Connecti- 
cut, local units, and payments to indi- 
viduals, 1956—Continued 


9. Services for crippled chil- 


OPE d a TE — $211,585 
10. Child-welfare services - 68, 449 
11. Venereal disease control 2,414 
12. Tuberculosis control - 48, 759 
13. General health assistance... 92, 646 
14. General health assistance, 
poliomyelitis, emergency 
ooo ( one 25,920 
15. Poliomyelitis vaccination pro- 
,gram, emergency grants 346, 065 
16. Mental health activities, reg- 
ular. grants 35, 671 
17. Heart disease control, regu- 
Jar FANE LC ILS E zw 16, 331 
18. Hospital survey, planning and 
construction 111, 646 
19. Cancer control, regular 
eS eS Mri 27, 694 
20. National Heart Institute ac- 
„ 160, 769 
21. National Cancer Institute 
acu vite o uses A 370, 872 
22. National Mental Health Insti- 
tute activities = 535, 275 
23. National Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Disease Institute ac- 
TIU fo ea seat seas. - 161, 256 
24. National Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness Insti- 
tute activities 99, 277 
25. National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases... 86, 173 
26. Division of Research Grants 
and Fellowships 149, 645 
27. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
9c 440, 459 
28. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation training and trainee- 
Pil Pesta See iene 7. 547 
29. Maintenance and operation 
hst te souecos 1, 196, 544 
30. School construction and sur- 
Veja uan cde esed me rre 1, 413, 804 
CUBAN ee een Nem pushed ed 19, 029, 019 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY 
1. Annual contributions, Pub- 
lic Housing Authority..... 1, 862, 987 
2. Urban planning assistance, 
regular grants 44, 079 
3. Urban renewal fund (slum 
clearance and urban rede- 
velop ment“! jute 70, 003 
M -----. 1,977,069 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
1. Wildlife restoration eal 92, 185 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
1. Unemployment Compensation 
and Employment Service 
Administration 3, 526, 827 
2. Unemployment compensation 
for veterans. C. 343, 785 
3. Unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees 151, 875 
Tots rre ice ------ 4,022,487 
IA 
VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 
1. Homes for disabled soldiers 
ando enen ud rm 520, 674 
2. Supervision of on-the-job 
Yalning . 7“ 271,249 
3. Readjustment benefits and 
vocational rehabilitation.. 7,884,436 
4. Automobiles for disabled vet- 
„ — 20, 785 
TOI S eT ., 8,453,142 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 
1. Federal contributions, emer- 
gency grants............. $195, 774 
2. Disaster relief, emergency 
Pa N E ODERI ee qq E. 2 26, 404 
TOL IL AE oe EE 322, 178 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
1. Research grants 415, 053 
2. Fellowship awards 62, 536 
eee - 477. 589 
g——á——9 


Total grants-in-aid,..... 46, 859, 190 


The New Soviet Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times of August 26, 1957 concerning 
the new Soviet strategy. With the em- 
phasis switching from military force to 
world opinion in international relations, 
the Soviets have adopted a more insid- 
ious strategy to achieve their objectives. 
The editorial sums up the situation suc- 
cinctly. 

Tue New Sover STRATEGY 


The current events in Syria, which have 
thrown the Middle East into new turmoil, 
dramatize to a greater degree than any other 
recent developments both the nature and the 
danger of the new and world-wide Soviet 
strategy masterminded by Party Chief 
Khrushchev. 

Due to the deterrent effect of the hydrogen 
bomb, which threatens annihilation to both 
sides, this strategy no longer courts armed 
warfare, such as Stalin promoted in Korea 
and Indochina, to advance the Soviet goal of 
world domination. The Soviets by no means 
renounce their military might; as shown by 
their tortuous course in the disarmament 
talks, they are doing everything to maintain 
and even enhance it relative to the West. 
Nor do they hesitate to throw it into the 
balance in crushing revolts against their 
domination where it has already been estab- 
lished, as in Hungary. But the primary pur- 
pose for which they now employ it 1s to wage 
war by means short of a hot war—to back up 
their new strategy, and above all to discour- 
age the West from interfering with it. 

These means, which are not new but are at 
the present the principal Soviet weapons, are 
political, economic, and ideological penetra- 
tion and subversion backed by military and 
economic aid, by infiltration of the political, 
economic, and social organizations of other 
countries, by the exploitation of interna- 
tional and domestic differences and personal 
ambitions, by plots against established gov- 
ernments involving even assassination, by 
coups d’etat, and where opportunity offers 
itself even by little proxy wars and proxy 
Tevolts serying Soviet ends. These are the 
methods of the peaceful competition pro- 
claimed by Mr. Khrushchev, and they are not 
without success. 

Virtually all these factors are at work in 
Syria. There Soviet promises of military 
and economic aid, coupled with exploitation 
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of both Arab resentment against Israel and 
the West and of the personal ambitions of a 
small military clique, led to a virtually mili- 
tary coup d'etat which threatens to make 
Syria a Soviet satellite. The Soviet press 
already brackets Syria with Czechoslovakia, 
which the Soviets took over by analogous 
means. Since a Soviet base in Syria would 
permit Moscow to leapfrog the northern tier 
of Western defense, the menace to the whole 
Middle East is self-evident. 

But the Syrian development is only a logi- 
cal consequence of the prior events in Egypt. 
For it was President Nasser who, in his am- 
bition to build a pan-Arabic and ultimately 
pan-Islamic empire, permitted the Soviets 
to bait him with Soviet arms into building 
the antiwestern Moscow-Damascus-Cairo 
axis that led to the seizure of the Suez Canal, 
the British-French-Israeli military interven- 
tion, the Egyptian-Syrian-Communist plot 
against Jordan, the little anti-British war in 
Oman_and the intensified Arab support for 
the anti-French revolt in Algeria. The 
Syrian partner of the axis now goes even 
further than Nasser might like. 

However, the same Soviet penetration is 
becoming evident throughout Asia. It is evi- 
dent in Indonesia, where President Sukarno 
has been persuaded to abandon western-style 
democracy and where the Communists have 
just won an election triumph; in India, where 
the Communists have captured a state gov- 
ernment, and also in Burma, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, and Singapore, where Com- 
munist activity is rising. It is evident even 
in the Americas, where Communists assassi- 
nated the President of Guatemala and where 
pro-Communists won an election victory in 
British Guiana. 

This new Soviet strategy is all the more 
dangerous because it works primarily 
through local agents, partners or dupes who 
all too often are able to conceal their activi- 
ties under a cloak of seeming legality or local 
concern leading to the claim that the Soviet 
penetration is a purely domestic affair of the 
countries concerned. This renders it difficult 
for the West to cope with it, despite NATO, 
METO, SEATO, and the Eisenhower doctrine, 
which are primarily aimed at external aggres- 
sion. But cope with it we must, for other- 
wise more parts of the free world could slide 
behind the Iron Curtain, and we could lose 
the peaceful competition by default. 


Computers Help Management Cut Clerical 
Loads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Journal of Commerce periodically 
invites outstanding business leaders to 
write bylined articles pertaining to 
business problems or their solutions. 
One of these recently was written by 
Walter W. Finke, president of the Data- 
matic Corp., a subsidiary of Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co., which pro- 
duces large electronic data-processing 
systems along with its many other elec- 
tronic and related devices. Mr. Finke, 
himself, was formerly secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Finke's informative and under- 
standable article shows the important 
role these computer devices now play 
in our economy, and emphasizes the 
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even bigger job they will have in the 
future as the economy expands. His 
article stresses the fact that, far from 
being an expensive drain on a com- 
pany's pocketbook, a large data-process- 
ing system can help the firm balance its 
production worker-office employee ratio, 
thereby holding down office overhead 
costs. 

This is but another example of the 
way in which Minneapolis-Honeywell 
has pioneered in this field. Steps which 
boost actual income from each man- 
hour of production hold the key to an 
increasingly greater gross national prod- 
uct, and therefore to a better standard 
of living for our people. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Finke's article from 
the Journal of Commerce of Wednesday, 
August 14, 1957, follows: 

As BUSINESS LEADERS SEE IT— COMPUTERS HELP 
MANAGEMENT CUT CLERICAL LOAD 
(By Walter W. Finke) 

Large-scale electronic, data-processing ma- 
chines are going to flatten the rising ratio of 
paper workers to production forces, and thus 
solve a problem of increasing gravity for 
major industries. 

Changing over a company's accounting to 
use electronic data processing has been de- 
scribed as learning another language. It goes 
further than that. The innovators who 
switch from machine-aided manual account- 
ing to the electroric kind enter another 
world. The shift isn't worth making unless 
all the data can be moved out of the world 
of touch and sight in which one lives, and 
into the world of magnetic impulses in which 
the electronic data-processing system func- 
tions. 

Naturally, people must be able to reach 
into the electronic world from time to time 
and draw out data in a form they can absorb. 
Information, generally set into this system 
via punched cards or tape, is converted to 
magnetic signals and electronically sorted to 
punched-tape files. Here it is stored for im- 
mediate or later use. Ideally, all of this 
should be then used with a system that has 
the ability to file, withdraw, and read infor- 
mation in the magnetic files at speeds that 
equal the rapidity with which the internal 
electronic section can accept and handle it. 
It is such problems as these that account for 
the half-million-dollar studies I haye men- 
tioned. at 

These feasibility studies take a year or 
more. When the data-processing system has 
been chosen and purchased, there's another 
2 years of programing—that's the word we 
have given for this transfer and retransfer 
from the world of people to the world of 
magnetic impulse—before the full benefit of 
the change can be obtained. 

Why is this worthwhile, this vast expendi- 
ture of time and money? It's worthwhile, 
for any business whose size and complexity 
require a large enough amount of figure 
work, because it’s cheaper and, to repeat, 
simpler. 

Time was, in the constant trend of this 
country's economy from an agricultural to 
an industrial basis, that the clerical and 
shop forces grew at about the same rate. In 
the decade since the war the clerical-worker 
curve has been shooting up at a rate several 
times that of all industrial workers. Some 
of this is not only necessary but natural. 
We make more complicated machines. In- 
dustries have grown so huge that their oper- 
ations can no longer be kept under any man's 
hat, no matter how capacious. Statistics 
have replaced inspiration as the source of 
Many decisions. - 

A whole new science of management has 
arisen in the last generation, which uses sta- 
tistics in place of the flights “by the seat of 
the pants" tbat marked the industrial gen- 
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fuses of a generation ago. Rightly or 
wrongly, we have chosen to do a lot of things 
communally that we used to do more or less 
individually. All this makes for bookkeep- 
ing. 
The large-scale electronic data-processing 
system will relegate this bookkeeping into 
the corner the bookkeeper used to occupy 
in more primitive days. It will be a bigger 
corner because the business itself is bigger, 
but it will be a great saver of time, salaries, 
and space from the present system of pro- 
liferating human workers manipulating com- 
paratively small machines. 

Forty thousand dollars a month for a data- 
processing machine, which must then be 
groomed and tended by a staff costing an- 
other two or three thousand, sounds like 
a lot of money. But the pay of 300 or 400 
minor clerical employees, plus the headache 
of supervising them and replacing them as 
they grow tired of their modestly paid Jobs 
or bored with repetitious routine, is a lot 
more money when everything is taken into 
consideration, 


The Do It Yourself Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, after 
many years of searching for a cure-all 
farm program dictated from Washing- 
ton, D. C.,.and paid for by all our tax- 
payers, the farmers, especially our grain 
and livestock farmers, find their econ- 
omy in a disturbing, unstable condition. 
Never do they know just what to expect 
from one crop year to the next. Always 
the question those farmers ask, is what 
kind of a farm program will we get next 
year? Will we get higher or lower sup- 
ports. Will the Soil Bank Act be ex- 
tended? Or will the whole Federal farm 
program be scuttled? It is no wonder 
they are asking those questions. You 
and I would be asking those same ques- 
tions if we were in their shoes. The only 
honest answer must be that only time 
will tell. 

There was a day, and not so long ago, 
when the Members of Congress from 
agricultural States held the balance 
of power in Congress when legislation 
beneficial to all our farmers was at stake, 
but the exit from the farms to the cities 
has considerably weakened that power. 
Then, too, the southern farm bloc, who 
are in control of farm legislation in 
Congress, are not concerned about the 
grain and livestock farmers of the Mid- 
dle West. Add to that the Members of 
Congress in both parties from the large 
consuming centers who want cheap food 
and feed for the people they represent. 
They constantly complain about farm 
subsidies, and say their people just don't 
like to pay taxes to subsidize our farmers 
while at the same time their cost of 
living is constantly going up. We keep 
explaining to them that the farmers re- 
ceive only about 40 cents of the dollar 
they pay for food. Yes, the time may 
come when the whole Federal farm pro- 
gram might be scuttled, and that time 
may come sooner than we think. So we 
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best play safe and start now to put into 
effect a supplemental farm program 
which does not depend on acts of Con- 
gress or anyone else, except being up to 
those who live in the breadbasket of 
America, 

Now, of course, the question will be 
asked, by what magic can that be ac- 
complished? The answer is by no magic 
means, but simply by doing that which 
Should have been done long years ago. 
Is it any wonder that we have great 
Surpluses of grain? Listen to this. Be- 
fore the advent of the auto, truck, and 
tractor, our horses and mules ate the 
crops produced on 43 million acres 
of our land. Since that time per- 
acre production has increased. by leaps 
and bounds, adding to our price-de- 
pressing surpluses, except in time of 
war when we were not only feeding our- 
Selves, but also many of our allies to a 
very great degree; and that was accom- 
plished even though over 3 million 
young farmers were serving in the 
Armed Forces all over the wide world. 
Produce, produce, produce, was the or- 
der from Washington to our farmers, 
and they did produce, and are still pro- 
ducing to the end, may I say, and the 
records will prove my statement, that 
the American people are today spending 
less than 26 percent of their income for 
food; while the rest of the people of this 
world are spending an average of over 
65 percent of their income for food. 

Now getting back to the problem of the 
hour. I said we best start now to put 
another or supplemental farm program, 
so to speak, into effect, because of the 
situation I have explained. I am sure 
that everyoné who has studied the prob- 
lems of our livestock and grain farmers 
of the Middle West is well aware that we 
must find more new uses for grain in 
order to stabilize grain prices, and which 
in turn wil] stabilize livestock prices all 
at a higher level, so that the farmers’ 
dollar will be worth 100 cents at the 
counter. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, Senator 
Kari MuNDT of South Dakota and I in- 
troduced a bill in the 1956 and 1957 ses- 
sions of Congress, which provided that 
all motor fuel shal] contain at least 5 
percent blend of agricultura] alcohol— 
agrol—made from grains which are de- 
clared in surplus by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, but it Seems a ma- 
jority of the members of the Agriculture 
Committees of Congress, most of whom 
are from the oil-producing Southern 
States, are not at all interested in our 
bill. One of them was at least honest 
enough to say he would have to oppose 
our bill because a lot of oil was produced 
in his State. So Senator Munor and I 
and others have come to the definite con- 
clusion that there is an effective solution 
to the problems, and that is “Do it your- 
self, Mr. Midwest Farmer." 

Here is the plan in a nutshell. Feed 
our surplus grain in liquid form to the 
Iron Horse, just as we used to feed it in 
the raw to our horses and mules. Now 
of course that is not a new idea; none- 
theless, it is more necessary now than 
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ever before that we carry the idea 
through to reality, After much thought 
this is what we suggest, 

Form an organization; call it “The Do 
It Yourself Farm Association" or any 
other appropriate title. Membership to 
include farmers, businessmen, and every- 
body who willsign a pledge to buy, say, 
at least 1 barrel—50 gallons—of undi- 
luted grain alcohol, or 250 gallons of 
gasoline which contained at least 5 per- 
cent grain alcohol, from a local gasoline 
station, or direct from the organization 
representative located in each respective 
trade territory, in the event no dealer in 
ihat territory cooperated in the pro- 
gram—that pledge to constitute his or 
her membership dues in the organization, 
except for a small voluntary contribu- 
tion to defray necessary expenses for 
stationery, stamps, and a limited amount 
for secretarial hire to distribute mem- 
bership blanks and so forth. 

We are now told that grain alcohol 
produced from corn, for example, cost- 
ing the refinery $1.50 per bushel can 
be sold to the consumer for about $1 
per gallon retail, and that the added 
miles per gallon from gasoline mixed 
with grain alcohol will almost, if 
not fully, offset the cost of the alcohol, 
to say nothing about à smoother run- 
ning motor. What is true of corn is 
almost equally true of wheat, especially 
soft, low-grade spring wheat. Also we 
are told that a bushel of low-grade corn 
contains almost as much alcohol as the 
higher grades. Each will make about 
2% gallons to the bushel. Now, of 
course, you are asking yourself, Where 
wil this alcohol be made? ‘There were 
& number of grain alcohol distilling 
plants built during the war years in 
the Grain Belt that are now standing 
idle or almost idle. One such plant is 
in Omaha, Nebr., and another at 
Davenport, Iowa, which would go into 
production as soon as sufficient orders 
were received, and certainly large and 
small distilling plants would spring up 
all over the Grain Belt as soon as the 
demand justified the investment. 
Hence, a new great industry would be 
in the making, giving employment to 
townfolks and to many farmers who 
have extra time off the farm. Some 
may say such a program would take a 
long time in bringing the desired results, 
and our answer is to the contrary, for 
the very simple reason that even though 
it would take possibly 2 years to get 
into full distillation production, the 
general knowledge that the price de- 
pressing surpluses were being gradually 
reduced to the level of the ever-normal 
granary would almost immediately have 
good and great effect on the market for 
both grain and livestock. : 

Mr. Speaker, may I say again that 
the time has come when the Midwest 
grain and livestock farmer should waste 
no time in putting this program into 
effect, for the very reasons Senator 
Munpt and I and others so humbly and 
sincerely recommend. God helps those 
who help themselves. We Americans 
dare never forget that admonition. 
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Senator Paul II. Douglas, of Illirois 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for 9 years the country has benefited by 
the presence in the Senate of one of the 
century's greatest liberals, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois, 
PauL H. DoucLAs. Senator Dovatas has 
continually championed sound economy 
in Government, bringing his vast knowl- 
edge and understanding of economics to 
bear in determining where Government 
spending could best be cut to eliminate 
needless squandering of public funds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to 
include in my remarks a column by Wil- 
liam V. Shannon, from the New York 
Post of August 25, which points out very 
clearly the vital role Senator DouGcLas is 
playing in the effort to keep the national 
economy operating on a sound basis. 

Mr. Shannon's column is as follows: 

PROPHET IN THE DESERT 
(By William V. Shannon) 

In his 9 years in the Senate, Pavut DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, has fought a lonesome struggle 
to restore thrift to the hierarchy of liberal 
values, 

Before the 1930's, economy in Government 
was identified with liberalism. It was usu- 
ally the liberals who fought on behalf of 
the taxpayer and the consumer against sub- 
sidies, high tariffs, useless public works (“the 
pork barrel"), railroad-land grants and other 
raids on the Treasury. 

All this changed during the severe defia- 
tion of the thirties, when any kind of Fed-, 
eral spending had at least the virtue of get- 
ting money back into circulation. Moreover, 
conservatives, by unwisely opposing social 
reforms on the fake issue of their financial 
cost, made liberals cynical. By 1940, any- 
one who raised the cry of "Government econ- 
omy" was automatically suspected of hav- 
ing some reactionary ulterior motive. 

Big spending, like big Government, is not 
intrinsically desirable or liberal There is 
&n important distinction between providing 
essential social services plus Federal spend- 
ing on public works in times of depression 
to correct the business cycle and spending, 
year in and year out, for its own sake. Payr 
Doves is a St. John the Baptist preaching 
this truth to the liberals in the desert. 

He has morality on his side. Military bu- 
reaucrats squandering Government funds 
raised from the payroll deductions of us all 
are Just as morally irresponsible in playing 
with other people's money, to borrow Bran- 
deis' phrase, as were the oldtime bankers who 
misused stockholders’ money. 

He also has history on his side. Although 
the liberals dropped Government economy 
clear out of their values in the thirties, the 
New Deal was in practice, if not in the prop- 
aganda of the Liberty League, a thrifty op- 
eration. No businessman in this administra- 
tion has surpassed Henry Morgenthau as a 
pennypincher or equalled Harold Ickes’ zeal 
for cut costs. It is one of the most 
honorable, though least remembered, 
achievements of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion that in 12 years it never had a major 
scandal of either graft or waste, 
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Notwithstanding morality or history, 
DovoLas has not yet made economy fashion- 
able in the Democratic Party or in the liberal 
community. Twice this summer he has 
made economizing forays and twice met 
humiliating defeat. On July 1, he tried to 
cut $1,058 million from the military budget. 
He pointed out that the military services 
have billions tied up in unnecessary huge 
inventories. 

Nine out of 10 defense contracts are open 
invitations to waste and expense padding 
because they are let by negotiation rather 
than competitive bidding. The services en- 
gage in numerous expensive sidelines such 
as the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 
which cost $560 million last year, DovGLAS 
read off a stupefyingly long list of recreation 
and morale projects such as swimming pools, 
bowling alleys, golf pro shops, and athletic 
fields which the services build. 

His amendment still lost, 65 to 7. 

On August 8, Dovctas analyzed the $900 
million rivers and harbors bill. Nearly one- 
fourth of the projects, he observed, had no 
probable economic justification. Sensing 
the mood of his colleagues, Douaras did not 
offer an amendment to cut them but when 
ihe measure passed, 85 to 1, he cast the only 
dissenting vote. 

There are several interesting aspects to this 
pair of episodes. The economy bloc is pure 
phantom. Senator Byrrp, for example, was 
not on hand for either vote. The traditional 
conservatives exploit economy only to defeat 
programs they oppose, such as foreign aid. 

Second, ex-Secretary Humphrey was par- 
tially correct in his essential thesis; He 
argued the budget would not be stabilized 
until the administration and Congress cut 
some programs and killed others outright. 
The issue is one not only of operating econ- 
omies but also of social priorities. The Na- 
tion must choose among the competing 
claims of the highway program, school aid, 
farm subsidies, urban housing, and rivers 
and harbors projects. 

Doveras would have deferred much of the 
roadbullding and harbor-deepening in favor 
of schools and housing. The administration 
and the bipartisan conservative majority in 
Congress have made the opposite choice. 

Finally, DouctAs' defeats disclose a curious 
obtuseness in both Lynpon JoHNson and the 
liberals. A public opinion poll would un- 
doubtedly show Doudtas one the the Senate 
Democrats most highly regarded in the 
country. His reputation is one of the party's 
important intangible assets. 

Jounson, however, has alienated himself 
from DovoLAs much as Harry Truman did 
and for the same motives—personal pique 
and political regularity The 85-to-1 vote, 
for example, was not necessary. It was & 
calculated gesture to dramatize DOUGLAS 
isolation, 2 

With the cold war likely to continue. 
creeping inflation may be the “gut issue,” 
the equivalent to the depression, which 
Democrats have been seeking. If so, rigid 
economy geared to social priorities 1s more 
likely to prove attractive than, say, cheap 
money. Both wings of the Democratic Party 
have failed to see the problem in these 
terms. When they do, Dovcias may come in 
from the desert a prophet with honor, 


Battleship “Arizona” Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 21 Ore- 
gon men lost their lives when the famed 
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battleship U. S. S. Arizona was sunk in 
& surprise aerial attack at Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu, T. H., December 7, 1941. 

The work of many men and women 
to honor the 1,102 Navy men who were 
entombed on the Arizona culminated in 
the House last week when H. R. 5809 
was approved. I understand this legis- 
lation offered by Delegate JoHN BURNS, 
our able colleague from Hawaii, may 
come before the Senate today. 

This December 7 a campaign is to 
open to raise funds for the erection and 
maintenance of a shrine at the site of 
the battleship itself. It is befitting, I 
believe, to note that the Navy pays daily 
tribute to the brave men of the Arizona. 

The Oregonians who will be honored 
are: Myrle Clarence Davis, Albany; 
Frank George Brown, Baker; Glendale 
Rex Young, Coburg; Joel Bemen Cow- 
den and Victor Lawrence Jeans, both 
of Eugene; William Howard Brown, 
Forest Grove; Harley Wade Craft, Hos- 
kins; James Pickens Anderson, Jr., Jor- 
dan Valley; Filomeno Santos, Medford; 
Ralph LeRoy Wallace, Monroe; William 
Robert Anderberg, Donald William 
Anderson, William Joseph Curry, Arland 
Earl Price, John James Robinson, Don- 
ald Vern Westin and Everett Norris 
Wick, all of Portland; Robert Lee Allen 
of Roseburg; Verrel Roy Heater, Sher- 
wood; Carroll Glae Greenfield, Silver- 
ton; and Darrell Robert Howe, Sweet 
Home. 

Seven of these young men came from 
my district. 

A college friend of mine also went 
down with the ship. 

It is my hope that this memorial may 
fulfill the longing of so many, through- 
out so much of the free world, for a 
permanent, living shrine that will dig- 
nify man’s sacrifice for his fellow men 
of the future. The proposed U. S. S. 
Arizona Memorial would be a part of the 
Pacific Memorial System, whose theme 
is, Out of an Honored Past—Toward a 
Better Tomorrow. 

And, to further that goal I was proud 
to join my colleague from Hawaii and 
Congressmen J. CARLTON Loser, Ten- 
nessee; STEWART UDALL, Arizona; and 
JoHN J. RHODES, Arizona, in cosponsor- 
ing legislation which would provide for 
the memorial. 


Lead and Zinc Tariff Bill and the Escape 


Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly interested in the disposition of 
the lead and zinc tariff bill It came 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means from which it never emerged even 
though it was supported by both the De- 
partment of the Interior and the State 
Department. 
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From the experience with this bill it 
has become clear that we have done a 
full circle under the trade agreements 
program. 

The Congress in 1934 delegated au- 
thority to the President to make trade 
agreements. This was an indication 
that the Congress itself no longer wished 
to write the tariff itself. 

Seventeen years of trade-agreement 
making by the Executive had by 1951 con- 
vinced the Congress that it was desirable 
to tighten the reins on the delegated au- 
thority. It had become clear that the 
State Department, which actually nego- 
tiated the trade agreements was not a 
very zealous guardian of the interests of 
American industry, labor, and farmers 
but was inclined to cut tariffs without 
making sure that its ready wielding of 
the knife would not cripple some of our 
industries. 

In 1951 Congress accordingly adopted 
the escape-clause amendment to the 
Trade Agreements Act. The purpose 
was to provide injured industries with a 
remedy. Should serious injury occur or 
be threatened to an industry it could go 
to the Tariff Commission and apply for 
relief in the form of a higher duty, that 
is, a restoration of the duty cut that had 
previously been made by the State De- 
partment in a trade agreement. 

This sounded good, and should have 
made it possible to live with the trade 
agreements program. The trouble was 
that the Tariff Commission was not 
given the final word under the escape 
clause. It could only recommend action 
to the President. 

After some 50 cases were processed in 
the 5 or 6 years of the escape clause’s 
existence it became apparent that the 
law was returning an extremely low 
yield. The President rejected most of 
the Tariff Commission's recommenda- 
tions, including a half-dozen unanimous 
decisions. Industry naturally became 
discouraged. 

Among these was the lead and zinc in- 
dustry which went before the Tariff 
Commission in 1953 under the escape 
clause. The Commission rendered a 
unanimous decision recommending an 
increase in the tariff. In 1954 the Presi- 
dent rejected the decision. 

In 1957 the industry, still facing great 
difficulty with import competition, de- 
cided to go to Congress rather than the 
escape-clause route. The Ways and 
Means Committee, however, pointed out 
that the President already had adequate 
authority to provide relief to the in- 
dustry. That left the lead and zinc in- 
dustry with no place to go other than 
back to the Tariff Commission. 

This provides a very clear example of 
what may be expected in the future if 
the remedies provided by law fail to pro- 
vide the relief that could reasonably. be 
expected from the pertinent legislation. 
Other industries such as textiles, ply- 
wood, tuna, and so forth, are finding 
themselves in the same position as the 
lead and zine industry. They do not 
look kindly on the executive veto that 
prevents a reasonable remedy from be- 


ing carried out. 
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They know that in the last analysis 
recourse to Congress is their only hope 
so long as the executive obstinacy per- 
sists, as it has now done for six years. 
I do not quarrel with the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I think 
it simply brings to a head something 
that has been evident for some time. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include a letter that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on this 
subject, written by O. R. Strackbein. 

OTHER Wars TO HELP 

You are to be congratulated for printing 
the letter from Senator WATKINS of Utah in 
your issue of Aug. 19 under the heading 
“Worse Than It Sounds," The Watkins let- 
ter was in reply to your editorial of the same 
title, devoted to the proposed tarif gn lead 
and zine that is before Congress. 

Senator WATKINS’ letter brings some 
much-needed commonsense and down-to- 
earth facts to bear on the lead and zinc tariff 
question. It is in strong contrast to the un- 
diluted sensationaliam of Drew Pearson and 
the tortuous cartoonery of Herblock on the 
subject—albeit, quite naturally, not as in- 
teresting. 

Your own editorial in reply to Senator 
WATKINS under the title, "Other Ways To 
Help,” is also helpful in bringing to light the 
real issues, 

You urge the lead and zinc industry to 
go back to the Tariff Commission under the 
escape clause for a remedy. You overlook 
the fact that not only this industry was 
before the Commission in 1954 and obtained 
a unanimous recommendation to the Presi- 
dent only to be turned down but that this 
experience has been the usual one and not 
the exception—to the extent that the escape 
clause has become worse then useless, 

That is exactly why the lead and zinc 
industry went to Congress and that is ex- 
Actly why more and more other industries 
are going and will go to Congress. 

The President as advised by the State 
Department has choked off the channel of 
relief provided by Congress. This is what 
has built the pressure that you bewall. The 
primary responsibility for the regulation of 
foreign trade is on Congress, put there by 
the Constitution, 

Congress delegated some of this authority 
to the Executive but the latter has ignored 
the clear intent of Congress. What should 
Congress then do? What should the indus- 
tries do when they find their remedy at law 
smothered by the Executive? 

You say we should perhaps give production 
bonuses to the lead and zinc industry. That 
route has already been traveled its full 
length through the stockpile. In any case, 
if the industry were helped thus to produce 
and sell its products, would that not result 
as effectively in choking down imports as 
would a higher tariff? And would that hurt 
Canada, Mexico, and Peru any less? 

The best way to meet this situation would 
be through a combination of tariff and quota 
under which an appropriate sharing of the 
market between imports and domestic pro- 
ducers could be worked out. Or would that 
be too sensible and not sensational enough 
for Messrs, Pearson and Herblock? 

O. R. STRACERBEIN, 
Chairman, Nationwide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor 
on Impori-Erport Policy. 
WASHINGTON, 
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North Awakening to Race Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Columbus Enquirer, one of Georgia's 
best daily newspapers, published at 
Columbus, Ga., on August 25, 1957, page 
M-2, carried an editorial written by Hon. 
W. C. Tucker, editor, entitled North 
Awakening to Race Problem." 

This editorial is so intelligently written 
and states cold facts so logically that I 
think the Members of Congress and the 
public will find it to be of great interest. 
The editorial is as follows: 

NORTH AWAKENING TO RACE PROBLEM 


Recent headlines signal a strange turn in 
the current racial struggle which is envel- 
oping the entire Nation. 

The headlines, the surveys, the articles— 
most of them in the northern press—are 
beginning to tell a story that heretofore had 
been largely kept from a great many Ameri- 
cans. It is the story of some of the real 
problems that face the Negro race in Amer- 
ica. 

In the past few years Negroes have attained 
a whole new parcel of rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities. But these things have not 
been gained without a loss—and the loss 
which is becoming more apparent each day 
is the loss of blind sympathy on the part of 
most of the white population of Northern 
and Western States. 

This is only right and as it should be. 
The intelligent Negro realizes that with the 
gain of responsibilities there ís the accom- 
panying necessity of being held responsible. 

If the Negro is to'escape the burden of 
second class citizenship, he must be pre- 
pared to accept the new burden of first-class 
citizenship. 

For nearly a century the Negro race has 
struck the chord of sympathy in the hearts 
of most Americans outside the South. They 
have been all too ready to conjure up a 
vision of Uncle Tom's Cabin and the cruel 
Blavemasters. This clinging cloak of pro- 
tection has been used to mask faults, dis- 
guise real problems, and actually delay the 
day when many Negroes—both in the South 
and North—could stand on their own two 
feet and accept responsibility for their ac- 
tions without having a northern politician 
or the NAACP as a go-between. 

The northern press has perhaps been the 
worst offender of keeping facts about the 
racial problem from a great majority of 
the population. 

But now there are encouraging signs that 
the press of the North is taking the lead 
in coupling privilege with responsibility. 

Items: 


1. The decision of the jury in the James 
Hoffa case has been roundly condemned by 
staunch liberals who have not hesitated in 
calling a spade a spade and clearly indicating 
that they think the eight Negroes on the 
jury were influenced by the fact that Joe 
Louis was a friend of Hoffa. 

2. Negro leaders in both Kansas City and 
Philadelphia have pointed out that their 
race commits a high percentage of the crimes 
in those cities. These leaders—definitely net 
members of the NAACP—have urged their 
people to clean up their own linen, These 
Negro leaders haye spoken out when white 
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politicians in the same cities and with the 
same facts have hesitated because they 
feared the consequences of being honest with 
the racial problem. 

3. Time magazine—a longtime exponent 
of Negro rights—seems to be opening its 
other eye these days and at least recording 
facts on both sides of the ledger. For in- 
stance it recently ran a photo of a New 
York teen-age gang of killers. Most of them 
were Negroes. This type of picture probably 
would have been suppressed earlier, 

4. U. S. News & World Report, a widely 
respected journal of information, has com- 
piled several articles which cleariy show the 
problems that integration is causing in the 
North and the problems that it would cause 
in the South. 

There are many Negroes—and whites 
also—who seem to think Integration is the 
answer to all difficulties. Their eyes are 
completely shut to other solutions or to the 
problems which integration brings. 

Actually the North has not truly had in- 
tegration as yet, but with the continuing 
migration of Negroes to the North, integra- 
tion of a sort may follow. And then the 
North will have to sit down and get all the 
facts in the light and out of the darkness 
which has cloaked them for so many years. 

The South will be watching with sym- 
pathy and understanding—and hope, 

For the real race problem has finally 
moved north and we shall see how the 
many wise men there who have been so 
helpful in solving our problems will be able 
to solve their own. 


Mr. Speaker, the North is beginning 
to understand that the NAACP not only 
demands equal rights, but rights far 
above any that anyone else has or should 
have; further, they are beginning to un- 
derstand that the NAACP is always de- 
manding privileges for a group which 
does not assume any responsibility of 
citizenship whatever, and that the 
NAACP evidently does not understand 
that the Negro race should assume any 
responsibility. 

The South has suffered much and suf- 
fered long because of abuses of the 
northern press which did not under- 
stand and could never understand until 
it saw the picture as it was. The South 
was not surprised at all about the ver- 
dict in the Hoffa case, with 8 Negroes 
on the jury and with Joe Louis appear- 
ing in the courtroom, and in the pres- 
ence of the predominantly Negro jury 
annointing Hoffa with the blessings of 
the NAACP, the Red Rooser's Club, the 
Autherine Lucy, and the Martha Mar- 
tin Luther King brigades. 

I submit to my northern friends the 
fact that they have seen nothing yet if 
the Senate passes the present civil- 
rights bill, which contains among other 
things a provision which will place in 
the jury boxes of all of our Federal 
courts every Negro 21 years of age, or 
over, who has not been convicted of a 
felony and has not been restored to his 
rights by a pardon, if that Negro can 
read, write, speak and understand the 
English language. The North will have 
no one to blame except themselves be- 
cause the northern membership in the 
Congress voted overwhelmingly for this 
legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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Progress of the Dominican Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the steady 
progress of the Dominican Republic is 
good news for the people of the United 
States of America. Excellent, low-cost 
housing for workers in our good neigh- 
bor republic is one result of sound order 
and beneficient leadership under the di- 
rection of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, LL.D., who has devoted 
himself, his talents, and his undeniable 
geníus to the welfare of his fellow citi- 
zens.and the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. No doubt, this was one 
reason why the Miami Herald could re- 
port that “the Dominican Republic is 
one of the hemisphere's new boom- 
lands." 'This report went on to relate 
that “nations of the Western Hemisphere 
should take note of what is happening 
here economically.” Splendid highways, 
new schools, irrigation works, hospitals, 
clinics, and modern equipment in the 
new University City, site of the historic 
University of Santo Domingo, are among 
the effects of peace and prosperity in the 
Dominican Republic. 

It is well known, as my dear friend Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning has emphasized, 
that Generalissimo Trujillo is the most 
conscientious, active, and successful 
worker in the country that he has guided 
to new heights. He travels to every re- 
gion of the Dominican Republic, eager to 

' develop all possible resources and to take 
& personal interest in the education of 
the youth. Part of the inspiring story is 
told in the following dispatch from the 
Herald: 

Dominicans OFFER REAL CONCESSIONS FOR 
NEW INDUSTRY 
(By Pat Murphy) 

Crupap TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— 
Nations of the Western Hemisphere should 
take note of what's happening here eco- 
nomically. 

By all standards, the Dominican Repub- 
lie is one of the hemisphere's new boom- 
lands, its arms open to foreign dollars to 
tsp unexploited industrial, mineral, and 
tourist bonanzas. 

And if that’s not enough, the Government 
wil make the investment climate more at- 
tractive with 10-year tax exemptions on out- 
side capital, or build a facility for lease. 

Moreover, the  Dominican's obviously 
strong-arm politics apparentiy aren't a 
scarecrow to corporations whose conscience 
more often is guided by cold-blooded profit. 

Only this week, the Commerce and In- 
dustry Minister's office revealed the plans of 
Wiliam D. Pawley, former American Am- 
bassador to Brazil and Peru, who is heading 
a whopping big deal here, 

As president of La Minera y Beneficiardo 
Dominicana, a subsidiary of the Canadian 
firm of Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., Paw- 
ley is looking for a trove of untapped nickel 
and oll, 

The Government said Pawley's group now 
is spending a million dollars for explora- 
tion, but is confident of hitting veins and 
has tentatively committed a $60-million in- 
vestment here. 
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Such a venture, the Government said, 
may produce an oil boom bigger than Cuba's, 
and only short of Venezuela's. It means 
thousands of jobs in the next few years. 

Pawley, who also owns Miami Transit and 
Miami Beach Railway bus company, was here 
with his brother Ed for a few days, but then 
returned to the United States. 

Aluminum Company of America, Arthur 
Vining Davis’ huge firm, is digging bauxite— 
base for aluminum production—by the 
shipload. 

Unlike its bordering neighbor Haiti, a na- 
tion weakened by twin evils of poverty and 
politics and economically anemic, the Do- 
minican Republic doesn't need outside help 
to exist. 

Its treasury is overflowing. Multimillion 
dollar public works and housing programs 
are planting modern new subdivisions, new 
bridges and airports all over the 19,000- 
square-mile nation. Sugar, tobacco and co- 
coa crops are heavily productive. . 

It doesn't owe a cent to anybody. 

With the flick of a few millions, the Gov- 


“ernment tossed up the $32-million Interna- 


tional Peace Fair, a majestic ultramodern 
vista of glass-sided structures used for 2 
months to attract tourists. 

Then the fair became new government 
office buildings, a sight to behold. 

In the same span of time, the government 
tossed off another 25 million or more for 
the El Ambajador, La Paz, and Jaragua 
Hotels, then leased them. 

Essentially government operated, the 
country’s sugar, cocoa, coffee and tobacco is 
bringing in millions from the world market. 

But to supplement what the government 
doesn't or won't do, private capital is being 
courted to industralize the nation and 
boost employment (which is good anyway) 
and dig into the fertile soil which could 
yield more than agriculture. 


New Passenger Liner for the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are aware that their colleagues from the 
San Francisco Bay area are deeply con- 
cerned with maintaining the vigor and 
effectiveness of the American merchant 
marine, including shipbuilding and all 
of the many supporting activities in the 
American economy. We are vitally in- 
terested in making sure that the Amer- 
ican-flag shipping companies oper- 
ating in the Pacific Ocean remain strong 
and competitive so that the employment 
and purchasing which they generate 
shall continue as a major source of busi- 
ness activity in the many west coast 
communities. To maintain the level of 
merchant marine activity, it is absolutely 
essential that the American-flag vessels 
be replaced as they reach obsolescence, 

It has been a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to all of us in the San Francisco Bay 
area that the American-flag steamship 
companies engaged in foreign trade 
which are headquartered in our area 
have all begun to replace their vessels 
with modern ships. These replacement 
programs are proceeding satisfactorily as 
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as far as freight ships are concerned. 
However, we are now faced with the need 
for construction of a large, modern, fast 
passenger liner for the essential trade 
route from California to the Orient. By 
terms of its contract with the Maritime 
Administration for this route, the Ameri- 
can President Lines is required to build 
such a vessel during 1958 . 

The needs of foreign commerce and de- 
fense on this trade route justify a vessel 
of approximately 26 knots with a capac- 
ity for 1,400 passengers, In order to 
facilitate this program, I have joined 
with Congressman Bow in introducing 
yesterday a bill authorizing construction 
of such a vessel by the United States and 
its sale to the American President Lines 
under the terms of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which act of Congress has 
been an outstanding success over a pe- 
riod of more than 20 years in dealing 
with a complicated but vital section of 
our national policy. 


Safety-First Club of Maryland Sponsors 
Safety Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr.FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, I am always greatly 
pleased when I read or hear that some 
group or even individual has taken some 
concrete action in the direction of help- 
ing to bring about an improvement in 
tne traffic-safety situation. In this con- 
nection, I was very much pleased this 
morning to read in the Baltimore Bea- 
con for August 1957 an article telling 
about a safety forum which the Safety- 
First Club of Maryland will sponsor on 
September 30 beginning at 8:30 p. m. 
Action is the thing it will take to get 
things going in the direction of greater 
safety on the Nation's highways, and 
under unanimous consent I insert this 
article from the Baltimore Beacon in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Barnes, INSPECTOR SCHMIDT, MAJOR WFBER, 

JUDGE CARDIN To APPEAR AT SAFETY FORUM 

A number of traffic experts will take part 
in the safety forum that the Safety First 
Club of Maryland will sponsor on September 
30, beginning 8:30 p. m. at Pimlico Branch 
No. 21 of Enoch Pratt Free Library, Park 
Heights and Garrison Avenues. 

The theme of the evening will be: The 
Department of Traffic Engineering, Baltimore 
Police and State Police View the Traffic 
Problem. 

The panelists will include Henry A. Barnes, 
traffic director, of Baltimore City, Inspector 
Bernard J. Schmidt, of the Baltimore Police 
Department, and Maj. W. H. Weber, execu- 
tive officer of the Maryland State Police. 
Judge Meyer M. Cardin, chief magistrate of 
the traffic court, will serve as the moderator. 

J. O. Shuger, president of the Safety First 
Club, announces that additional forums will 
follow on November 20, at Forest Park 
Branch No. 14; January 13 av Keyworth 
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Avenue Branch No. 16; and March 10, at 
Walbrook Branch No. 8. 

William Goodman, civic leader and Safety 
First Club board member, is general chair- 
man of the arrangements committee. Also 
serving are Edgar P. Silver, chairman of the 
motor vehicle committee of the House of 
Delegates; Magistrate Samuel J. Gaboff, and 
Joseph Zimmerman. Various local organ- 
izations are being invited to send official 
Tepresentatives to these safety forums. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Establishment of the American 
Agency System of Insurance Selling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 4 next in Lexington, Ky., a pro- 
gram observing and commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Agency System of insurance 
Selling will be held. It is most interest- 
ing to recall that on October 6, 1807, 
Alexander Henry, & director of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
urged his fellow board members to 
broaden their sphere of business opera- 
tion and as he put it make a determined 
"march to the frontier." 

As a result of this pioneering spirit, 
there was established an agency in 
Lexington, Ky.—the first agent being 
Mr. Thomas Wallace, a prominent mer- 
chant of the area. 

The status of the pioneer agent was 
very different from that of today's inde- 
pendent insurance agent. The activities 
of early agents were restricted largely 
to soliciting business and surveying 
property with all final and binding de- 
cisions being made by the head office of 
the company, and in the early days the 
agent's remuneration was small and un- 
stable. As the American Agency System 
developed the agent's duties and respon- 
sibilities were enlarged and his remuner- 
ation was placed on a percentage basis. 
In the 1850's the insurance agent re- 
ceived the authority to issue policies and 
became not merely a solicitor but a true 
agent of the company. 

In 1957, as the 150th anniversary of 
the American Agency System is cele- 
brated, the independent local insurance 
agent occupies a place of major import- 
ance not only in the insurance industry 
but in the Nation's free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

To permanently commemorate this 
historic event a memorial plaque is to be 
dedicated during the celebration activi- 
ties of this 150th anniversary. The in- 
scription thereon is most fitting and 
proper: 

Here 1n the thriving frontier town of Lex- 
ington, Ky. in 1807, the American Agency 
System of bringing insurance protection to 
America's families, businesses and institu- 
tions was begun when Thomas Wallace, 
prominent merchant, was appointed an agent 
of Insurance Company of North America. 

Thus, a free people, with initiative and 
enterprise, created a system of providing for 
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their own security through independent local 
businessmen that spread throughout Amer- 
ica, enabling the Nation to grow and prosper. 


The vision and foresight evidenced so 
many years ago is truly characteristic 
of the American people. 

It affords me real pleasure to extend 
my sincere congratulations to the Insur- 
ance Company of North America Com- 
panies and to all insurance companies 
upon this particular occasion. They are 
to be commended for the manner in 
which they have maintained the pro- 
gressiveness, the boldness, and the vigor 
upon which Alexander Henry's vision 
and foresight was grounded. 

I personally extend my sincere con- 
gratulations and good wishes. 


Statement on United States Mutual Ail 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the statement on the United States mu- 
tual security program by Peter Muller 
Munk. Peter Muller Munk heads the 
Peter Muller Munk Associates of 725 Lib- 
erty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., an out- 
Standing and progressive firm in the 
Pittsburgh area. 


Peter Muller Munk is an outstanding 
American industrial designer, who with 
his.associates, has been working on prob- 
lems of industrial management in the 
current United States Mutual Security 
program. y 

Since the views of such an experienced 
and competent man, who speaks with the 
knowledge of his field from a business 
and practical point of view, are worth 
close examination, I believe that the 
American people will enjoy reading with 
me this fine statement. 

I am including this statement by 
unanimous consent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES MUTUAL AID 
PROGRAM 

As an American industrial] designer who 
has frequent occasion to work in remote, 
nontourist areas of the world under assign- 
ment from our Government, I am continu- 
ally shocked by reaction at home. 

Instead of receiving comments of recogni- 
tion and gratitude from neighbors and law- 
makers, I find myself in the midst of con- 
troversy on the very value of these labors 
and, frequently, sacrifices. 

Certainly no member of industrial] man- 
agement in this country is subjected to & 
review of his accomplishments, when such 
accomplishments show overwhelmingly 
profitable returns on an investment. Yet 
there are few industries who can equal the 
return to world peace, to market develop- 
ment and to American prosperity as achieved 
by the members of our United States mutual 
aid program, 

Thus, at this time to permit further re- 
ductions and limitations in the President's 
recommendations for an effective long range 
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mutual security program, with proper em- 
phasis on economic development of free na- 
tions and underdéveloped areas, is to com- 
mit a great disservice to our country. 

Perhaps we have all become too accus- 
tomed to intensive advertising and promo- 
tion programs to be able to evaluate the 
little publicized, unglamourized efforts of 
our economic and technical ambassadors. 

As an industrial designer with long and 
intimate contacts with all sections of Ameri- 
can industry, and with first-hand experience 
in the fields of foreign economic projects, I 
believe two factors stand out which deserve 
continued emphasis. 

1. In the representatives of our Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
American people have as devoted and un- 
selfish a group of public servants as exist 
anywhere. With often very modest means 
and frequently under physical and economic 
hardship to themselves and to their families, 
the administrators, planners and techni- 
cians of ICA are bringing hope for economic 
security to millions of people on the verge 
of despair and political cynicism. Market 
development, domestic prosperity, and a 
grasp of American methods, integrity, and 
tolerance are being disseminated at very 
modest cost to us. 

2. Under contractual conditions which 
give the American taxpayer every protection, 
private industries and contractors to ICA are 
performing miracles of ingenuity. In coop- 
eration with foreign governments and in- 
dustry, technical goals are being achieved 
and productivity is being increased which 
will remain an everlasting tribute to Ameri- 
can pioneering and efficiency. Despite the 
little comment made about these projects, 
we should still be aware of their effectiveness, 
and of the need for redoubled effort where 
such need is greatest. 

I feel that these branch managers of the 
United States’ interests abroad are entitled 
to, and should, receive support from their 
home office. 

Unfortunately, there is no quick-acting 
antibiotic for poverty and for primitive 
methods of production and manufacturing. 
The cure here requires long-range planning 
and implementation. It requires patience, 
tolerance, and, above all, hard work. 

It is often worse to begin with too little 
than not to start at all. We must measure 
the risks of our investment in money, in 
men and in goods. Once we understand 
this risk to our own United States security 
and the prestige of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, then we must make the necessary com- 
mitments to insure success. 

To do less would be as unwise as it would 
be unpatriotic. 


Hon. Sam McConnell 


SPEECH 
HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, it was in- 
deed grand to hear the fine tributes paid 
by previous speakers to our good friend 
and colleague Congressman SAMUEL Mc- 
CONNELL. 

As one of the senior members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the House of 
Representatives, and as chairman of the 
Republican delegation, I want the mem- 
bership of the House ,and the people of 
the country to know that we appreciate 
the wonderful statements made about 
Sam, regardless of partisanship. 
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To me, personally, it was with a touch 
of sorrow that we are to lose in this Con- 
gress a man of Sam MCCONNELL's char- 
acter and ability. His service here has 
been outstanding and he has been a 
credit to his district, State, and Nation. 

Sam MCCONNELL's background from 
his birth reflects the kind of person he 
is. Born in Eddystone, Pa., he is the son 
of a Methodist minister. He has been 
interested all his life in boy's work, par- 
ticularly in settlement house and com- 
munity centers. In his senior year at 
the University of Pennsylvania he was 
chief counselor for boys. 

Sam is interested in Boy Scout work, 
and the great movement it is in build- 
ing the future citizens of our Nation. 
He was a scoutmaster for 8 years, and 
sent 6 boys—Eagle Scouts—to the In- 
ternational Jamboree in London. 

As chairman of the second war loan 
drive in lower Merion Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., he obtained $9 mil- 
lion when their quota only called for $3 
million. 

Mr. McCowNELL was elected to the 
United States House of Representatives 
in December 1943 at a special election 
to fill the vacancy due to the untimely 
death of the beloved Congressman Wil- 
liam Ditter. He has been reelected to 
all succeeding Congresses. 

We all are aware of the fine work Sam 
has done as a member of the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House. As 
the ranking Republican member of that 
committee he was its chairman in the 
83d Congress and has handled all edu- 
cation and labor debates for his party 
in the House since 1949, As such he has 
been eminently fair to all sides in any 
debate and therefore enjoyed the con- 
fidence of employer, employee, and the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on 
relating the fine attributes of Sam Mc- 
CONNELL and we are pleased and happy 
to know that he is to give of his future 
life to another position of great and 
humane importance—that of directing 
the work of the National Association for 
Cerebral Palsy. 

While Sam will be severing his official 
duties on September 1, we all sincerely 
hope that his trips to the Capitol will 
be frequent and that as the occasions 
arise we will all have the benefit of his 
counsel, association, and continued 
friendship. 

May Sam McCOoNNELL's future work 
meet with outstanding success as it has 
done in the past, and that he will con- 
tinue to find satisfaction in a job well 


done for the public and the America he 
loves so well. 


Hon. Sam McConnell 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
IN THE WD pa aut I PETES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Sam MCCONNELL and I came to Congress 
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at the same time and a friendship de- 
veloped between us from the start. I 
have rarely met anyone with such a con- 
genial spirit, delightfully accompanied 
by a gentle wit and a great sense of re- 
sponsibility. His colleagues soon found 
out that he was a man of great ability 
who took his job seriously and, as the 
years went by and he attained the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership, he always 
conducted himself with fairness and 
courtesy. When Sam McCONNELL ad- 
dressed the House you knew that he was 
well versed in his subject and he never 
resorted to demagoguery or blatant ora- 
tory. He will be missed in many ways 
but I am sure the decision he has reached 
to accept the position of executive direc- 
tor of the United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions, Inc., was only done after most 
careful consideration. There isno doubt 
that this trustworthy and wholesome- 
hearted American citizen will do well in 
whatver position he may fill and he car- 
ries with it the sincere and wholehearted 
best wishes of the many friends that he 
has made in the Congress. 


The President and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the information of the mem- 
bership a lead editorial from the August 
27, 1957, issue of the Los Angeles Times, 
entitled “The President and the Con- 
gress.” This editorial is significant be- 
cause it represents one editor's position 
on the question of the reason why certain 
legislative proposals have failed in spite 
of the fact that they presumably have 
had the support of the President. I wish 
to make it clear that I do not agree with 
all of the statements in the editorial but 
I feel that they are significant because 
they represent the thinking of a news- 
paper which can be described as the bell- 
wether of Republican thought in Cali- 
fornia. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS 

Senator Lynpon Jounson had a steak 
breakfast with the President yesterday and 
it was the most expensive breakfast the tax- 
payers have ever paid for. Mr. Johnson 
came away from it to pass the word to the 
boys to give back some of the foreign-aid 
money they had taken away from Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles. The Senators 
promptly gave back half a billion; so the 
administration will have more than 3 billion 
to give away this year—about 85 percent of 
what the President asked for instead of the 
70 percent the Congress until yesterday was 
planning to give him. 

Of such is congressional economy, A 
measly 15 percent reduction is made on an 
item which should have gone at a closing- 
out price, 

ADVICE TO PRESIDENT 

But let's be as optimistic as we can about 
this breakfast transaction. What was said 
Over the White House steaks may never be 
known, but if Senator JOHNSON was as realis- 
tic as hiş leadership in the Senate presup- 
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poses him to be, he might haye told the 
President something like this: 

"It 1s in fact a little late, Mr. President, to 
upset your foreign-aid plans for the year, 
and I'll see what I can do to help you. But 
may I suggest, Mr. President, that this prob- 
ably wil be the last time. The temper of 
the country and of the Congress has turned 
against giveaway. They can't see that it has 
accomplished what you and others said it 
would do; we have fewer foreign friends, and 
Soviet-Chinese communism is further out of 
bounds than it ever was. 

“Moreover, there is much information on 
mismanagement and misspending. So, as 
I said, you'd better think of this as the last 
year of the big money, When the Con- 
gress comes back for the next session, in an 
election year, the Members are not going 
to spend so freely. Maybe, Mr. President, 
you and Mr. Dulles ought to think up a 
foreign policy which doesn't entall a gift 
for everybody we do business with. Maybe 
we could just send the clients greeting cards 
every now and then." 

MORE THAN EXPECTED 


It is not good form to imagine remarks 
of the President of the United States, so let 
us adjourn the breakfast, Mr. Eisenhower 
got more than he had a right to expect, and 
the reason may be that he talked to Sen- 
ator JoHNSON with more conviction than 
he usually brings to the support of his 


program. 

Last week the President complained that 
Congress hadn't done right by his several 
major proposals, and in truth it hadn't 
passed some of them. And on the surface 
this was puzzling. Mr. Eisenhower has few 
enemies in the Congress or anywhere else; 
the honorable Members were not out to do 
him an il turn wherever possible as they 
sometimes were in the time of his predeces- 
Bor. What could the matter be? 

The matter was that the President did 
not present the major items of his program 
with great conviction—such conviction as he 
seems to have revealed to Senator JOHNSON 
in the single instance of foreign aid. A 
Member of Congress could very easily get 
the idea that the President was merely act- 
ing as front man for others. There is much 
evidence that some of the proposals he pre- 
sented to Congress came up to him ready- 
made from his staff, rather than from him 
to his staff for processing and then back 
to him and then to Congress. 

For example, it was obvious when the 
Senate debate began that Mr. Eisenhower 
did not know what was in the civil-rights 
bil that was passed to him by Attorney 
General Brownell. Or that he was aware the 
school-aid bill he spoke for was based on 
misrepresentation, including fraudulent 
statistics, and violated the doctrine of States' 
responsibility in which he genuinely be- 
lieves. 

WARY OF COUNSELORS 


When Congress divined that the President 
was being used by the shadowy council of 
advisers without portfolio who are forever 
plucking at his sleeve, the leading Members 
refused to take his proposals very seriously. 
On the other hand, in the few instances in 
which his knowledge and desires were not 
in doubt he got cooperation from the legis- 
lative branch. For example, he had no diffi- 
culty in getting consent to our entering the 
International Atomic Energy Organization, 
which may turn out to be the most signifi- 
cant plece of business of his administration. 

When the record of the first session of this 
Congress 1s studied, these points should be 
borne in mind. The Congress, it is true, did 
not do & great deal. It held the line and 
prepared the ground for à future assault on 
the Federal budget. And when the Presi- 
dent, moved by deep-seated conviction, 
wanted something, it was always willing to 
go more than halfway—85 percent of the 
way, or all the way sometimes. Even in the 
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case of civil rights, the Congress finally 
gave him (or soon will) what he at last de- 
cided was in his mind: a guaranty of the 
southern Negroes’ right to vote, 


— — 


Suggestion of Peter Schellin for the 
Adoption of a World Reform Calendar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 
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and placed at the end of the fourth or last 
quarter of the year as the new Worldsday. 

"The world calendar is a mathematical 
masterpiece. It deals as successfully with 
the arbitrary numbers 7 and 13 as with the 
easy numbers 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12, 

“The foursquare principle is particularly 
unique to our planet, Earth, which is in- 
fluenced by the 4 seasons, the 4 winds, the 
4 cardinal points of the compass and the 4 
elements—fire, water, air, and earth. Every 
individual, too, functions on the 4 basic 
planes of life; namely, spirit, soul, mind, and 


y. 

“The ideal of the square is far more sig- 
nificant and important than 1s generally rec- 
ognized. The American form of govern- 
ment is based on the principle of the 
square—the executive, the legislatlve, the 
judicial, and the citizenry—each respected 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a letter from Peter Schellin, of 3335 
North Bartlett Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on the world reform calendar. I know 
that Members will be interested in read- 
ing about the calendar. 

The letter follows: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. August 25, 1957, 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Reuss: I am 15 years 
old. I attend Riverside High School. Last 
semester my history class made a study of 
the calendar, and ever since then I have 
wanted to write to you. * * * 

I have recently read a book on the sub- 
ject called Of Time and the Calendar, by 
Elisabeth Achelis, from which I would like 
to quote: 

“The world calendar is solar wherein every- 
thing fits, everything agrees, everything is 
stable. * * * 

“The revised 12-month calendar accepts 
the perpetual feature of * * the year as 
of 364 days, wherein the 52 weeks (each of 
" days) fit within the year. 

“The 365th day or the one-seventh of a 
week, that indispensable fraction, is placed 
&t the end of December as a day set apart be- 
tween 2 weeks whereby the familiar order of 
the week is not interrupted. This last day of 
the year has the name Worldsday and the 
specific date December W, which corresponds 
to December 31. It belongs to the annual 
sequence of days—Saturday, Worldsday that 
is followed by Sunday, the first day of each 
new year. By this method every outgoing 
year is securely sealed with the new Worlds- 
day holiday and the year becomes a finished 
time period. 

“The 366th day in leap years is likewise 
placed between 2 weeks in the midyear after 
Saturday, June 30, and before Sunday, July 
1. Its name is Leapyear Day and its date is 
June W or June 31. In this manner the 
new Worldsday (365th day) every year and 
the new Leapyear Day (366th) every 4 years 
keep the calendar equalized, balanced, and 
perpetual. These new stabilizing days are 
unique in the calendar in being universally 
observed as world holidays. 

"The dates which call for change are 3— 
March 31, May 31, and August 31—replaced 
by 3 new ones—February 29 and 30 and 
April 31. This will call for a minor adjust- 
ment of days which were observed on the 
vanishing dates. Birthdays will now be ob- 
served on the day before, on the 30th of the 
month, the method used by leap-year child- 
ren ever since 1236—over 718 years 
ago. 

Calendar reformers have solved their 
problem by withholding the 365th day, 
whereby the year has 364 days, a number 
easily divisible into equal quarter years of 
91 days each and equal half years of 182 
days each. With this satisfactory solution, 
the 365th day is returned to the calendar 


“The business world presents the same 
picture. It takes the cooperation of four 
groups—management, production, distribu- 
tion, and consumer—to make a profitable 
business. ; 

"In the educational field the grammar and 
high schools, college and university complete 
the pursuit of learning. And interestingly 
enough, simple arithmetic has its four dis- 
tinct processes—addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. 

“There are also four definite measure- 
ments—length, height, breadth, and thick- 
ness—and (the late) Dr. Albert Einstein has 
taught us to think in terms of four dimen- 
sions instead of three. 

“Reverting to the previously described 
temperamental calendar family with which 
we are burdened today, we now learn to our 
relief that with a few important rearrange- 
ments it has become a harmonious calendar 
family wherein all the various members have 
each their rightful place.” 

I fee] that for a world that my generation 
will soon lead, the World Reform Calendar 
would be a great improvement. 


Yours truly, 
PETER SHELLIN, 


Look Magazine Pays Tribute to ICEM— 
A Fine Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Look 
Magazine recently paid well-merited 
tribute to one of the most effective in- 
ternational organizations now in opera- 
tion, the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration. 

As an American delegate to ICEM con- 
ferences, I have had an opportunity to 
observe at first hand the noble humani- 
tarian work done by this organization, 
and the efficient way it goes about its 
business. It is doing a magnificent job 
of aiding the world's homeless and op- 
pressed, and deserves the commendation 
of all of us. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert an excerpt from the Look editorial 
at this point in the RECORD: 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR 
EUROPEAN MIGRATION 

ICEM is an organization with a mountain- 

sized aim: to restore the population balance 
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between the overcrowded nations of Europe 
and undermanned nations elsewhere through 
orderly migration. During its 5-year history, 
it has facilitated the movement of some 
750,000 emigrants and refugees. Most have 
traveled from jammed countries like Greece 
and Italy to long-awaited jobs in Latin 
America, Australia, or Africa. Since last 
year's Hungarian uprising, the ICEM identi- 
fication tag has become a “passport” for 
150,000 escapees seeking new lives in 36 dif- 
ferent countries, Of these, ICEM helped 
34,325 resettle in the United States. How- 
ever, with the expiration of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act recently, some 29,000 are still in 
Austria awaiting resettlement—new recruits 
to the ranks of the unwanted that crowd 
refugee camps in many parts of Europe. 

The committee works in behalf of 27 mem- 
ber nations through 15 field offices. Its job 
is to help preselect, process, document, and 
embark migrants as well as welcome them 
at their destinations. ICEM's interest does 
not cease with the surrender of a migrant to 
the care of a local welfare agency. 


Government Controls and Subsidies in 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Inde- 
pendent Farmers of Ohio are self-re- 
lant people who oppose Government 
cóntrols and subsidies in agriculture and 
big government in general. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting with them on 
several occasions, and I include with my 
remarks today a letter from Mrs. Clar- 
ence Uhl, secretary, relating an incident 
illustrative of their ability to solve their 
own problems. 

'The letter follows: 


August 25, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bow: You remember where you 
met Independent Farmers at Merlin Simp- 
kins’ south of Orrville. Well about a month 
ago his new barn burned to the ground with 
40 tons of hay, a cow that had just given 
birth to twin heifers, the boys’ 4-H Club 
calves, their riding horse, new milking par- 
lor, etc, All went up in flames before the 
wife could get the men summoned from the 
fields. The thing I wanted to tell you is 
that Independent Farmers of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan are meeting this Thursday 
to put him up a new and bigger barn. The 
new one will be in two wings, one 30 x 60 
feet and the other wing a pole barn 71 x 91 
feet. We expect to have it all under roof 
and painted by Thursday evening. We know 
it would be likely impossible for you to at- 
tend but you are invited. There will be a 
covered dish dinner. You might want to 
mention it to Congress for the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD that Independent Farmers do 
believe in cooperating to solve their own 
problems, We believe in farming the land 
instead of farming the Government Treas- 
ury, but do appreciate such things as Gov- 
ernment research which will make it possi- 
bie to have this pole barn construction and 
the whole barn built so that it is efficient 
and laborsaving. It will house 50 dairy 
cows, 2,000 bales of straw and the necessary 
hay and feed to feed them. Merlin Simp- 
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kins as you know is a young man and is 
chairman of our local county chapter of In- 
dependent Farmers of Ohio, Inc. It may 
come to your mind the difference between 
Independent Farmers and other farm 
groups. You will notice that because we 
are independent we have the initiative to 
solve our own problems of the local level 
and do not want to be included in social se- 
curity and other giveaway schemes which 
only rob us of our independence and the 
joys which come from helping each other. 
We try to maintain the original American 
dream where independent farmers working 
together to solve our own problems can do 
anything. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. CLARENCE UHL, 
Secretary, Independent Farmers. 


Communist Propaganda Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever we read what Communists are ped- 
dling in their propaganda broadcasts in 
the Middle East, in Asia, and in Africa 
we wonder how some people can be de- 
ceived by their obvious falsehoods and 
prevarications. Communist propaganda 
presents us as an imperialist country 
and yet there is not 1 inch of ground 
under our flag where the people do not 
enjoy real freedom. We have no satel- 
lites such as Poland with its Poznan 
riots, no Hungarys where the people are 
murdered because they want liberty. 
We are pictured as aggressors and yet 
we sacrifice the flower of our youth and 
our resources to help maintain the peace 
and security of the world. Soviet Rus- 
sia makes all sorts of promises to help 
other nations and the world knows Rus- 
sian performance is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

It is not for us, Mr. Speaker, to speak 
of our economic aid to Europe, of our 
help to Greece and Turkey, of our inter- 
vention in Korea, of our aid to other 
peoples all over the world, assistance that 
has made it possible for them to main- 
tain their sovereignty and integrity as 
independent nations against the en- 
croachments of communism. But I be- 
lieve it is not out of place to speak be- 
fore we adjourn this session of Congress 
of how we do not forget our friends, of 
our gratitude to those who have shown 
their loyalty to the ideals of democracy 
which we cherish and uphold. 

I wish to refer particularly to the 
Philippines. Here is a country that is 
linked with us by the closest ties of 
friendship. When the war broke out in 
the Pacific, when we were going from 
disaster to disaster, the Filipino people 
stood by us and fought for us. That 
loyalty we cannot forget. When we in- 
tervened in Korea, the first Asian na- 
tion to send its troops to fight side by 
side with our own was the Philippines. 
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This is loyalty without price. In our 
fight against communism, the one na- 
tion in Asia that has cast its lot unre- 
servedly with us is the Philippines. Nor 
can we forget the voice of General Rom- 
ulo speaking always on the side of the 
United States before the United Nations. 
It is an understatement to say that his 
words in the United Nations have been 
the best answer for the propaganda 
mouthed by the Soviet Union and its 
stooges in the battle for men’s minds in 
Asia and the world. Here is loyalty of 
the highest order. ~ 
After the war, the Congress enacted 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act and 
we helped the Filipinos to reconstruct 
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It removed the United States 3-cents-a- 
pound processing tax on coconut oil. The 
Philippines have been battling for 23 years 
to get this tax withdrawn from an old tariff 
law. 

It was laid on in the first place with the 
support of the dairy and butter lobby, fight- 
ing oleomargarine. Twenty years ago the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers fought long and 
hard for removal of this tax. 

A more immediate benefit to housewives 
will be the greater use of coconut oll in 
soaps, which will improve their lathering 
qualities. 

In a little noticed move on Wednesday the 
House, without rolicall, completed action on 
a Senate bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, 
The amendment, among other things, sus- 
pended through June 30, 1960, the tax on 


their public buildings, roads, and bridges “processing coconut oll. The House con- 


and we paid individual war-damage 
claims which we did not do for our own 
countrymen after the Civil War. We 
extended the Philippine Trade Act when 
General Romulo came to Washington as 
President Magsaysay's special and per- 
sonal envoy, and the same act was 
amended in accordance with the wishes 
of the Filipino people. A long history of 
mutual fidelity and trust was maintained 
unimpaired. 

In this session of Congress we have 
shown our Filipino friends that we are 
a grateful people. When their able and 
distinguished Ambassador, Gen. Car- 
los P. Romulo, one of America's real 
friends in this troubled world, presented 
to us through the State Department the 
Philippine plea for the removal of the 
3-cent processing tax on coconut oil, 
when he convinced us of the justice of 
his cause, this Congress removed the tax 
knowing that it will mean a loss to our 
Treasury of some $15 million a year. 

Efforts to exclude Philippine plywood 
from the American market were de- 
feated as well as the attempt to exclude 
Filipino laborers in Guam from the ad- 
vantages of the minimum-wage law. 
The Philippine Scouts legislation was 
approved as well as the aid for Philip- 
pine war orphans. This Congress has 
exerted its utmost to show that we do 
not forget and that we appreciate deeply 
the loyalty of our Filipino allies and 
friends. We have confidence in the 
present administration in the Philip- 
pines and we have the highest regard 
for General Romulo, the incumbent 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
the following article by Mr. Oland D. 
Russell, one of America’s leading cor- 
respondents, which was published by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers on August 
23, 1957, and which describes how this 
session of Congress treated the Philip- 
pines: 

(By Oland D. Russell) 

WASHINGTON, August 23.—Tnhe late Vice 
President Barkley used to say: "When 
Churchill or Romulo come to town, we'd bet- 
ter double the guard at Fort Knox." 

Phllippines Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo 
put an emphatic point to that axiom this 
week when the House completed legislation 
on & bill that will mean $15 million a year 


to the Philippines, and that much less in 
revenue to us. 


curred with the Senate amendment and 
sent the bill to the White House. 

The action is of vital importance to the 
Philippines economy and will benefit the 
livelihood of 8 million Filipinos who de- 
pend on the coconut-growing industry. 

It was due to the persistent efforts of 
General Romulo that this was accomplished. 
In order to get favorable action he had to 
overcome initial objections and gain the 
support of a half dozen influential Ameri- 
can interests. These included the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, the National Cattlemen’s 
Association, the National Grange, and the 
Western Meat Packers Association, and soap 
manufacturers. 


In addition, he conferred repeatedly with 
the leadership in both Senate and House and 
the committees concerned. He was seen so 
often on Capitol Hill in the past few weeks, 
one Congressman twitted him: “Are you a 
Member of Congress or an Ambassador?” 
Both the State and Agriculture Departments 
approved the bill and in the end it was at- 
tached to a measure providing for the free 
importation of certain tanning extracts. 

Ambassador Romulo today attributed his 
success to the real friendship Congress has 
for America’s true friends and allies. The 
present Congress, he said, may be in a mood 
for strictest economy, “but I am happy to say 
that it has been kindly and generously dis- 
posed toward the Philippines, a country 
which has shown its loyalty to the democratic 
way and has proved a stanch ally in Asia. 
It shows confidence in the present adminis- 
tration.” 

Originally the tax proceeds were turned 
over to the Philippines Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment but when the country gained its 
independence, this source of revenue was lost, 

The coconut oil fight is not the only suc- 
cessful campaign General Romulo has waged 
in his country’s behalf during this Congress’ 
session. He fought an attempt to exclude 
Philippine plywood from the United States, 
and he succeeded in getting Filipino laborers 
working for the Navy on Guam to be included 
in the United States minimum-wage law. 

He has also seen the enactment—in this 
economy-minded Congress—of several bilis 
benefiting Filipino army veterans, one of 
them granting back pay and allowances to 
the old Philippine Scouts. Another grants 
aid in education to some 3,600 Filipino war 
orphans, 

As a prewar elected but nonvoting Philip- 
pines delegate to Congress he still retains 
floor privileges. More important is his-loyal 
war record as alde to General MacArthur 
which is highly admired in Congress. With 
this advantageous position, it is safe to say 
no other Ambassador to Washington has been 
so close to the legislative processes here. In 
addition to his ambassadorial duties, he is 
also his country's delegate to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 


1957 
Rome Burned While Nero Fiddled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Rome 
burned while Nero fiddled. Our world 
may be disintegrating while Dulles flies. 

I was not there; but I imagine the fol- 
lowing article from the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 27, 1957, tells all the 
top secret facts of life that State De- 
partment representatives have been 
unable to tell the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee: 


STATE OF THE NATIONS— PROPORTIONS OF THE 
DANGER 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the oll 
consumed in Western Europe comes elther 
through the Suez Canal or by the pipeline 
through Syria from the Mosul fields in Iraq. 

It would be a gross exaggeration to say that 
Moscow today controls the flow of that oil 
upon which al Western Europe depends 
heavily both for its economic welfare and 
for its military operations. - 

But it is not an exaggeration to say that 
Moscow's current operations throughout the 
Middle East bear the external earmarks of a 
fairly consistent and fairly well advanced 
reach for the handle which could turn off 
the flow of that oil. 

This does not mean that In event of a 
Major war the armed forces of the West would 
be brought to a standstill by lack of oll. 
Under modern military conditions it is al- 
most certain that Middle East oil would be 
unusable to either side anyway. The West 
would almost certainly have to depend on 
Western Hemisphere oil regardless of what 
happened in the Middle East in the mean- 
time. 

It does mean that if the trend is unchecked 
the time will come, and fairly soon perhaps, 
when a large part of the daily supply of 
Europe's oll will be available only by grace 
of Moscow. One of the visible consequences 
could be an end to the British and Dutch 
Oll-dispensing business, a major support of 
the economies of both of those countries. 

There are more disturbing overtones to 
all that is golng on in the Middle East. 

Last week a Soviet cruiser and destroyer 
passed through the English Channel, They 
ran blacked out at night—a curious business. 
They were checked by radar. They passed 
through the Strait of Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean, 

This week another Soviet crulser-destroyer 
team made the same blacked-out yoyage. 

Since the Suez crisis of last autumn about 
80 shiploads of Soviet arms and ammunition 
have arrived in Egypt and a similar number 
of shiploads in Syria. 

Of course, the arms shipped to Egypt and 
Syria are largely obsolete. And a few Soviet 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines are no 
match for the United States Sixth Fleet. 

Still, we are d with a double Soviet 
operation which looks increasingly unpleas- 
ant. There is the fact of extensive Soviet 
influence in both Egypt and Syria. There is 
the twin fact of this revival of Soviet naval 
activity in the Mediterranean, 

Add to this a third factor, probably the 
most dangerous of all. President Nasser of 
Egypt has launched what amounts to a pop- 
ular and fairly powerful revolutionary move- 
ment. It has little more philosophic content 
than the movement started by Perón in 
Argentina. 
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Tt's pretty thin stuff by comparison with 
the great revolutionary movements of the 
last century. But for the Middle East it's the 
first such movement to get underway. To 
people who lived untouched by the French 
Revolution, socialism, communism, and fas- 
cism, it has novelty and appeal. It could 
sweep far and fast if it ever started spread- 
ing. 

For the moment, at least, Moscow 1s rid- 
ing and exploiting this movement which has 
its base in Egypt. It has spread to Syria. 
The immediate problem confronting Western 
diplomats is not how to reverse what has 
happened in Syria, but how to keep it from 
spreading. ^ 

There is no visible, available means for re- 
versing the events in Syria. 'The 6th Fleet 
can't go to the rescue of a President Ku- 
watly who doesn't ask to be rescued. Syria 
is self-sustaining in foodstuffs, Soviet arms 
could, In theory, be kept out by a blockade, 
but a blockade is an act of war, and United 
States policy is currently, and heavily, re- 
strained by Washington's own insistence of 
last year that force must not be employed in 
the Middle East. 

The immediate problem is how to prevent 
what is happening in Syria from spreading 
to the other Arab States. The idea of a 
“quarantine” is not for the purpose of stamp- 
ing out what has happened in Syria. It is to 
prevent what happened in Syria from spread- 
ing into Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

The West is definitely on the defensive in 
the Middle East. It is defending a cluster 
of Arab kingdoms of not too modern a vin- 
tage against a popular revolutionary move- 
ment which Moscow is abetting with arms, 
agents, and a show of sea power in the Med- 
iterranean. 

Even & successful quarantine leaves two- 
thirds of Europe's oi! supply flowing through 
Egypt and Syria, the two Arab countries 
where Soviet activity is highest and Soviet 
control thé most advanced. 

It is not a happy picture for the West. 


Time To Close the Communists’ Escape 
Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, 13 al- 
leged Communists have now been given 
a new lease on freedom as a result of 
lower Federal court decisions this past 
week based on the Supreme Court's 
Yates decision. Had my amendment to 
the Smith Act—H. R. 8867—been in 
effect when indictments against the 
13 were brought, they would not have 
been given this extra chance to go 
free. It is high time we changed to red 
this green light to freedom for the Reds, 

The Supreme Court stated in the 
Yates decision last June that the term 
“organize” in the Smith Act refers only 
to the organization of the Communist 
Party in this country in 1945, and that 
charges of conspiracy to organize 
brought more than 3 years after that, 
were invalid, due to the running of the 
statute of limitations. 

Two startling instances last week 
focus attention on the need to clarify 
the terms of the Smith Act. 
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In United States against Russo, now 
pending before the district court in 
Boston, the Government has now been 
forced. to drop the “organize” part of 
its count against 5 of the 6 defendants, 
and has been forced to proceed solely 
on the allegation of their conspiracy to 
“teach and advocate” violent overthrow 
of the Government.. The sixth original 
defendant, Geoffrey Warner White, an 
alleged Communist leader and organ- 
izer, has been set free because the or- 
ganize" count against him has had to 
be dropped. 

In a Denver case, the 10th Circuit 
Court of Appeals has reversed the con- 
viction and ordered a new trial for seven 
convicted Communists, by ruling that the 
Government's “organize” charge was in- 
valid under the Supreme Court's Yates 
ruling. I was this week informed by 
the Justice Department that they are 
considering whether the case can be re- 
tried under the “advocacy” count alone. 

On July 23 of this year I introduced 
legislation (H. R. 8867) to restate the 
original intention of Congress by includ- 
ing within the meaning of the term or- 
ganize" the continuing organizational 
activities of the Communist Party. Un- 
der terms of my proposal, the needed 
broad interpretation of this vital word 
would include the recruiting of new 
members, the forming of new units, and 
the regrouping or expansion of existing 
units. 

Although, unfortunately, my proposal 
can have no retroactive effect on cases 
already brought by the Government, its 
enactment would give the Justice De- 
partment the latitude it will so sorely 
need in framing future cases against 
subversive elements. 

As it is now, the Department is like 
a boxer operating with only one arm 
in its fight against Communists, because 
it carmonly bring one of the two counts 
it normally uses in prosecuting subver- 
sives. As we have seen so clearly this 
past week, the result can be that some 
alleged Reds will go scot free if the or- 
£anize" charge cannot be effectively 
brought, and the case against others will 


. be greatly weakened. 


Although it is understandable why 
Congress, snowed under with other 
pressing legislative matters at the end 
of a session, has not yet acted on my 
proposal, I believe it should at least be 
a first order of business when we recon- 
vene in January. 

Until we clarify the meaning of the 
Smith Act and give it the broad mean- 
ing originally envisaged by Congress, the 
Government will be hindered in its ef- 
forts to combat those who would destroy 
us. 


The Need for Young Physicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr, Speaker, we 
Americans pride ourselves in the great 
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medical advances that have been made 
in thé past generstion, but if there is no 
one to prescribe and administer the med- 
ications, our advances mean little, One 
of the fears in every household is that of 
not being able to contact a doctor in 
time of need. Small communities in 
southeastern Ohio face just this prob- 
lem. 

As the older physicians leave the scene, 

there are no new ones to take over the 
practice. The trend to specialization, the 
migration of medical practitioners to the 
cities, and many other factors have all 
contributed to the shortage of country 
doctors today. 
_ In my own district, such a situation 
has arisen and is repeated often through- 
out the country in many communities. 
When this happens, there is cause for 
general concern in the community which 
must then set about to meet this problem 
as best it can. The medical profession is 
helpful, of course. Yet, it must be rec- 
ognized that medical services for rural 
areas are often most unfortunately neg- 
lected. 

The problem in the community of 
Batesville, in Noble County, Ohio, illus- 
trates this situation. The need for a 
physician has been called to my atten- 
tion and the difficulties the community 
has encountered in its search to find a 
replacement for its former physician 
who died recently. Unfortunately, this 
search has not met with success to date. 
What this fine village is experiencing may 
be multiplied many times throughout the 
country. z 


The Honorable Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 * 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day when so many of our colleagues 
took the occasion to heap well-deserved 
praise upon our distinguished colleague 
and fellow Pennsylvanian, Sam McCon- 
NELL, most of us who are members of his 
delegation withheld our tribute for fear 
of overdoing the demonstration. 

Let it not be said, however, that we 
are unappreciative of the prestige his 
exemplary conduct as a Member of this 
body has brought to our delegation and 
to the Keystone State. Rather let it be 
understood that we have already con- 
veyed to our distinguished associate the 
affectionate regard and deep apprecia- 
tion in which we have always held him. 

Many of the attainments of this ex- 
perienced legislator are those enjoyed 
by a majority of the Members of this 
House to a more or less high degree: 
namely, honesty, integrity, dedication to 
duty, and an undeviating patriotism. 
Sam, however, possesses the one quality 
not too frequently in evidence here and 
that quality is humility, a humility that 
prevented him from carrying into debate 
that acrimony, which in so many cases 
has left wounds slow to heal, and which 


left him calm and smiling at the end of 
a legislative bout regardless of whether 
he lost or won. 

All of us are loath to see Sam leave the 
Congress and yet we know that his deci- 
sion has been based solely on his con- 
viction that & wider field has been 
opened to him. As one who by his day- 
to-day conduct has evidenced an abiding 
love and respect for his fellowmen we 
know that he will take to his new field 
of endeavor the highest of humanitarian 
concept and that our loss will be more 
than, offset by the contribution he will 
make in the never-ending battle against 
cerebral palsy. 

We are all mighty fond of you, SAM, 
and we shall never forget your many 
kindnesses and the leveling influence 
your presence has had upon us. Our 
hearts' desire centers in your future suc- 
cess and in the hope that you will never 
forget these friends who will continue 
to make prideful reference to the re- 
warding years of association with you. 


Federal Employees Invention Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK -~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over patents I 
have introduced, by request, legislation 
intended to secure the rights of Federal 
employees in inventions which they 
make while in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The purpose 
of this legislation is twofold. First, it 
secures patent rights for the employee- 
inventor, and second, it protects the Gov- 
ernment, under certain circumstances, 
in its free use of those inventions if it 
desires to use them. 

This legislation was prepared by Capt. 
Marcus B, Finnegan and Richard W. 
Pogue, and is the result of their re- 
search, which is embodied in a legal 
article entitled “Federal Employee In- 
vention Rights—Time To Legislate"— 
volume 55, Michigan Law Review, page 
903, 1957. In their work they had the 
help and criticism of the Commissioner 
of Patents, and the Chief of the Patents 
Division of the Judge Advocate General, 
Department of the Army, and the Direc- 
tor of the Patents Legal Division of the 
Office of Naval Research. 

Federal employee invention rights are 
presently covered by Executive Order 
10096, and a literal interpretation of 
that order requires the Government to 
take full title from an employee-inven- 
tor when his invention is made or de- 
veloped during working hours or with 
some contribution by the Government. 
Such a rule tends to discourage incen- 
tive in employees. Government agencies, 
fortunately, have been administering this 
rule liberally, so that present practice 
in the departments permits the employee 
to have commercial rights in his inven- 
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tion, with royalty-free license in the 
Government except when the employee is 
specifically hired to do research and 
development. 1 

The instant legislation sets up stand- 
ards to guide Government agencies in 
dealing equitably with this problem, giv- 
ing to employees either outright title or 
commercial rights to the invention, with 
a royalty-free license to the Government. 
Where an employee is specifically hired 
or assigned to duty to make the inven- 
tion, the Government would, of course, 
keep full title,to the invention. 

In introducing this legislation, by re- 
quest, I hope that wide distribution will 
be made of the bil so that interested 
parties may study the measure and sub- 
mit comments to the Congress. 


The Anti-Co-op Campaign Loses Two Big 
Supporters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
two news service articles speak for them- 
selves and therefore, without comment, 
Iask permission to insert the reports of 
August 23, 1957, describing two signifi- 
cant withdrawals from NIEA's anti- 
co-op campaign: 

PICKLE PACKER PULLS SUPPORT FROM ANTI- 
Co-op PETITION 

OcoNTo, Wis. (CNS).—Another business- 
man has said he doesn't want to be associ- 
ated with any petition to penalize co-ops 
through taxation. 

L. H. Bond, a director of National Pickle 
Packers Association and local food processor, 
has written J. K. Kyle, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Cooperatives secretary. Bond says, 
"I am informed that my name appeared on 
& document opposing co-ops. I would appre- 
ciate your rescinding my name therefrom, 
‘and this is your authority to do so.” 

In June the pickle packers' secretary, 
W. R. Moore, wrote Congressman JERE 
Cooprr, Democrat, Tennessee, that he wanted 
immediate hearings to change the tax laws 
as they affect co-ops. He said he did so in 
behalf of his members, who pack three- 
fourths of the Nation's pickles. Evidently 
Moore's position was never cleared, even 
with the association’s directors.—D. W. A. 


Bic Damy Fim DrsAvowS ANTI-Co-oP 
SUPPORT 

Pato ALTO, Carr, (CNS).—The Borden 
Co., one of the Nation's largest dairy firms, 
has urged the Dairy Institute of California to 
withdraw its support to the anti-co-op 
drive. 

After learning that the State Dairy Insti- 
tute’s letterhead was used in the NTEA at- 
tempt to confuse Congress about coopera- 
tives and taxes, G. L. Spencer, general man- 
ager of Consumers Cooperative Society here, 
asked the Borden Co., an institute member, 
if it “condoned and gave support to this 
malicious effort.“ Borden is a supplier of 
the Palo Alto co-op's stores. 

A Borden executive assured Spencer that 
the company had not approved the insti- 
tute action and would urge the institute to 
rescind it. 


Departmental Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, less than 3 
months ago certain individuals in the 
executive department were carrying on 
a campaign of innuendo against Sp3c. 
William S. Girard, in order to divert 
public attention from the decision to 
surrender him to Japanese justice. 
Even though Girard's commanding offi- 
cer had certified that the incident which 
has subjected him to criminal charges 
by the Japanese occurred while Girard 
was on duty, and 4 superior officers 
in successive reviews all confirmed this 
certificate, and the Government in 2 
courts conceded he was on duty yet the 
General Counsel of the Defense Depart- 
ment by public announcement and by 
affidavit sought to negate all these cer- 
tificates and admissions. General 
Counsel Dechert's affidavit, which the 
Solicitor General offered in a sealed en- 
velope to the Supreme Court in a last- 
ditch effort to influence its decision, 
contained a recitation of hearsay testi- 
mony as to the occurrence involving 
Girard and practically tried and con- 
victed him without a hearing. 

With this record of public condem- 
Nation behind it, the Defense Depart- 
ment now sends the Assistant Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, Brig. 
Gen. Charles Decker, to Japan to ad- 
vise Girard, according to news reports. 
It is to be hoped that his advice to Gi- 
rard will be better and more to the in- 
terest of the constitutional rights of 
American servicemen, than the advice 
given to our representative on the joint 
committee to turn Girard over to a for- 
eign court and deprive him of his con- 
,Stitutional protection. 

I note that two staff members from 
Senate offices are also in Japan attend- 
ing this trial. If these gentlemen stay 
through the scheduled sessions to the 
end, they will have a nice long vacation 
in Japan, for after the opening session 
on Monday, the court recessed the trial 
to September 6, when it will inspect the 
scene of the accident. Originally four 
sessions were announced for September 
and another in October, but it is now 
intimated that final decision may not 
be announced until late October or No- 


vember. If these men do not observe 
every session, what will they have 
learned? 


The protocol amending article XVII 
of the administrative agreement with 
Japan provides that a United States 
serviceman, prosecuted by Japan, shall 
be entitled to a prompt and speedy trial. 
The record shows that no American has 
ever had the benefit of this provision 
and that our authorities apparently 
have never objected to the breaking of 
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this agreement. -In keeping with the 
policy of lauding foreign justice as 
against our system of law, this and 
other violations of the agreement have 
been condoned, In fact, in eagerness 
to excuse the failure of the Japanese in 
one case to advise an accused of the 
charges against him before the opening 
of his trial, a zealous JAG officer said 
that this violation was excused by an- 
other violation. The trial was so long 
drawn out that the accused still had 
time to prepare his defense after open- 
ing day. 


This Is Not Campaign Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately, American political history in- 
dicates that campaign time is not the 
time to try to talk sense to our elec- 
torate. 


With no election in the offing and no 
one subject to the accusation of stirring 
up fears for the sake of political gain, 
we should carefully reappraise the mat- 
ter of hydrogen and atomic bomb 
testing. 

It is with that in mind, that I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following item that appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 26, 
1957: 

DANGER BY 1970?0—FALLOUT ISSUE SHARPENED 
(By Robert C. Cowen) 


The controversy over the safety of atomic 
weapons tests has been sharpened by three 
different expert reports which, taken to- 
gether, have significantly raised previous 
estimates of the danger from the radioactive 
fallout produced by those tests. 

These reports, which have appeared al- 
most simultaneously, come from the Johns 
Hopkins University, a press conference 
called at a biologists meeting in California, 
and from the congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

They say respectively that the safe limit 
for radiation exposure set a year ago by the 
National Academy of Science is too high; 
that the radioactivity from fallout may ex- 
ceed a dangerous level by 1970 if present 
rates of weapons testing are continued; and 
that there is no such thing as a "clean" 
bomb, 


ASSURANCES QUERIED 


Stated bluntly, these conclusions seem 
stark indeed. They need to be put into per- 
spective where they are softened somewhat 
by the uncertainties, reservations, and 
qualifications by which they are hedged. 

Nevertheless, they call into serious ques- 
tion the official assurances of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission that the 
atomic tests are, and will continue to be, no 
significant danger to mankind. 

Thus the statement issued by the con- 
gressional joint committee sald in part: 

"Pending a resolution of the differences 
and uncertainties It would appear that the 
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consequencies of further testing over the 
next generations at the level of the past 5 
years could constitute a hazard to the world's 
population, If the level of future testing 
rises, then the hazard could be greater and 
arrive sonner.” 

ESTIMATES TENTATIVE 


This statement was issued as a 6,000-word 
advance summary of the report on hearings 
the committee held last June on the ques- 
tion of the extent and hazard of radioactive 
fallout. 

The differences and uncertainties to which 
the committee refers come from the fact 
that natural scientísts do not yet have a 
satisfactory quantitive understanding of the 
biological effects of atomic radiations. 

Thus they cannot give positive estimates 
of the exact degree of fallout hazard nor can 
they fix an absolute level below which radia- 
tion from fallout can be considered safe on 
a worldwide basis, 

But despite the uncertainties and differ- 
ences of expert opinion, biologists can set a 
range of radiation levels that, to the best of 
present knowledge, would be the maximum 
considered safe for the world. 

In the past, the Atomic Commis- 
sion has given assurance that fallout from 
atomic tests was well within this safe range. 
The tenor of the congressional report is that 
we may be much closer to the upper limit 
of that range than has been admitted. 

“CLEAN” BOMB DENIED 

What is more, the report notes that “there 
is no such thing as an absolutely ‘clean’ 
weapon,” although fallout can be greatly 
reduced from that of present bombs. This 
casts doubt on the hopes raised during the 
hearings that clean bombs could be made 
which would eliminate the fallout problem 
by removing the fallout itself. 

Meanwhile, at Palo Alto, Calif. a group of 
biologists warned that radioactive fallout 
may exceed safe limits by 1970 at the pres- 
ent rate of testing. Led by Dr. H. Bentley 
Glass of the Johns Hopkins University, the 
press conference was held during a meeting 
of the American Instiute of Biological Sci- 
ence. 

Dr. Glass estimated that fallout from 
British, United States, amd Soviet tests now 
is spreading 10 million tons of radioactive 
material over the world every year. This is 
& higher rate than has been estimated be- 
fore. 

RADIATION LEVEL HIT 

Dr. Curtis L. Newcombe further explained 
that it is calculated that some 50 million 
tons of fallout material have been released 
so far. When the figure reaches 70 million 
tons, he said, a dangerous worldwide level 
may be reached. In some regions, a dan- 
gerous level may have been reached already, 
he added, 

Further emphasis was given to this warn- 
ing by & report released at Baltimore by Dr. 
Michael A. Bender, a colleague of Dr. Glass 
&t Johns Hopkins, Dr. Bender referred to a 
radiation level set a year ago by the National 
Academy of Sciences at the safe, average, ac- 
cumulated exposure allowable for human re- 
productive organs over a 30-year period. 

This figure was 10 roentgens. It was 
thought to be only a fraction of what would 
really be a dangerous dosage. Dr. Bender 
said that laboratory experiments now indi- 
cate that this figure actually is too large, 
perhaps two to three times too large. 

The 10 roentgens "safe" level was part of 
& report that President Eisenhower has called 
the official reference for the administration 
on the effects of radiation. Dr. Bender's 
report shows how seriously that reference 
now is being questioned. 
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German Recovery—And Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the West- 
ern Powers are confronted with the seri- 
ous and extreme dilemma of Europe. 


There is not a single European power 
that can cope with the Soviet empire. 
However, in combination, the European 
powers are more than a match for 
Russia. These European powers are 
endeavoring now, under the tutelage of 
the United States, to weld themselves 
into a combination, witness Euratom, 
the common European market, called 
Euromarket, and the Coal and Iron Com- 
munity. All this constitutes a decided 
push toward European unity, Indeed, 
properly combined, these European 
powers have a greater population, & 
greater developed industrial capacity, 
and much higher technical skill than the 
Russians. If these European nations are 
divided and unable to take common ac- 
tion, they can, indeed, be cut to pieces. 

No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. We must strive to make every one 
of these European nations strong—the 
stronger the better. We must, in partic- 
ular, make Germany strong, despite the 
fact that she has been our erstwhile 
enemy. 

Germany occupies & most strategic 
position in Europe. We cannot afford, 
for our own protection, to leave any stone 
unturned to make Germany the 
strongest bastion of the Western Powers. 

If a third war should come upon us, 
no one can foretell the result. The pe- 
riod that would follow would be hor- 
rendous and terrible. In all likelihood, 
the Communist empire would fall apart. 
Most empires built, in turn, by revolu- 
tion collapse when involved in a general 
war. Napoleon discovered this, to his 
sorrow; so did Hitler. Such a war would 
be Russia against the world. Russia 
would lose. But would Europe be saved? 
That is far from certain. 

This dilemma of Europe is also the 
dilemma of the United States. If Rus- 
sia would win and Western Europe were 
to fall permanently under Russian sway, 
says A. A. Berle, Jr., in his Tides of 
Crisis, "the United Statés would be a 
lonely country, indeed." 

What can we do to make Germany 
stronger? Must we not see to it that 
those personalities like Conrad Adenauer 
remain in power? He has been in part 
the mastermind of the miracle of Ger- 
man recovery. There are evidences on 
all sides of the remarkable economic ad- 
vance of the Federal Republic. After 
the war the German economy presented 
a picture of absolute chaos. Its cur- 
rency was unstable, its cities were in 
ruins; 500 million cubic yards of rubble 
had to be removed; railroad and motor 
trafic had shrunk to a mere fraction 
of former volume; the German mer- 
chant marine no longer existed; and 
every day found thousands of refugees 
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pouring into Western Germany from 
pre-Hitler German territories in the 
east. The dismantling of the industrial 
plants for reparations had further re- 
duced the productive capacity. There 
was a dreadful breakdown in all moral 
‘standards. s 

But a combination of inteligent eco- 
nomic planning, with the determina- 
tion of all citizens to work with might 
and main, has brought about the great 
miracle of German recovery. Not only 
to Conrad Adenauer, the Chancellor, but 
to the Minister of Economics, Ludwig 
Erhard, belongs much of the credit for 
bringing Germany out of financial and 
economic confusion and chaos into 
financial and economic strength and 
stability. 

'TThere is an interesting article about 
this recovery by Hans Otto Wesemann in 
the Atlantic Monthly of March 1957, and 
I herewith submit a paragraph there- 
from: 


Hundreds of thousands of Germans have 


justified this faith in their initiative, each 
in his own fashion, Most impressive of all, 
perhaps, were the accomplishments of those 
who fled across the “green border” from the 
Soviet zone of occupation, bringing with 
them nothing but a few plans or drawings, 
and the knowledge of how to build up a 
business. Here and there they found a town 
or village which was willing to place idle 
land or a heap of ruins at their disposal, and 
perhaps aided them to start anew by extend- 
ing credit to them. They traveled on freight 
trains or bicycles all over the country, dig- 
ging up machinery here and there, starting 
up production on the most modest basis, 
then plowing their profits back into ex- 
pansion. The apparent mystery of this de- 
velopment is clarified by an incident that 
took place in the British sector of Berlin, 
where shortly after the end of the war a 
Soviet officer had directed the total dis- 
mantling of a world-famous electronics 
plant. A few years later he visited the same 
plant, to find thousands of workers em- 
ployed at thousands of machines. “We made 
a mistake," he commented. "We should not 
have removed the machines, but the people." 
(It should be kept in mind, of course, that 
after 1949 the Western Powers reversed their 
position on restricting German industry and 
began to encourage the expansion of pro- 
duction.) 


Recently, the three major Western 
Powers and West Germany issued the 
now famous Berlin Declaration. Here 
are the principal points of the declara- 
tion: First, a European settlement de- 
pends on the free election of a new all- 
German government. Second, the West 
has never required as a condition of re- 
unification that à reunited Germany 
join the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. If the German people should 
choose NATO, the West would offer as- 
surances to the Soviet Union. Third, 
initial steps in the fleld of disarmament 
should lead to a comprehensive agree- 
ment which presupposes a prior solution 
of the problems of unification. The 
West does not intend to enter into any 
agreement on disarmament which would 


prejudice the reunification of Germany. 


This declaration was timed as a means 
of helping Chancellor Adenauer and his 
colleagues in the elections to be held 
this coming month. I think it will have 
& good effect on the elections and Ade- 
nauer will be reelected. The opposi- 
tion i$ headed by Erich Ollenhauer, 
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chairman of the Social Democrats. 
Lacking issues of a domestic nature, Ol- 
lenhauer has seized upon this Berlin dec- 
laration and has called it disappoint- 
ing. Ollenhauer believes that this dec4 
laration has hurt the German chances 
of unification of East and West Ger- 
many. Ollenhauer and the Social Dem- 
ocrats are certain that unity can be 
achieved only if the Bonn government 
withdraws from the western alliance 
and the Bonn government negotiates in- 
dependently with Moscow. Thus, our ace 
in the hole is Adenauer, and certainly 
not Ollenhauer. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that as another boost to Adenauer 
the State Department recently stated 
that the Eisenhower administration cur- 
rently had in mind an approach rather 
than a concrete plan for disposing of 
enemy assets seized in World War II. 

President Eisenhower has issued a 
White House statement promising 
eventually a solution of the problem of 
alien enemy assets. He assured Ade- 
nauer and thé world, in fact, that the 
solution would be in accordance with 
the principles governing the comity of 
nations. The administration stated 
that its aim was to restore “the historic 
American policy of maintaining the 
sanctity of private property, even in 
wartime.” 

If all this is true the many conflicting 
legal and practical issues which have 
bedeviled the problem for more than a 
score of years will be reconciled. This 
problem involves the fate of nearly $600 
million worth of assets, primarily Ger- 
man, but in part Japanese. These as- 
sets were seized by the American Gov- 
ernment during the war. There is also 
involved American counterclaims for 
war damages. There is likewise involved 
the international agreements under 
which the Allied Nations, including the 
United States, pledged themselves to re- 
tain the seized assets in lieu of repara- 
tions, while the German government un- 
dertook to compensate its nationals for 
such assets Theses agreements have 
complicated the problem these many 
years. 

The administration proposes to com- 
plete the sale of the seized properties 
whích are expected to bring some $541 
million for the German assets and some 
$54 million for the Japanese assets. The 
administration and President Eisenhower 
have promised to pay in full all legiti- 
mate American war claims. This, of 
course, the administration assumes will 
remoye one argument for holding on 
further to the assets. ‘Thereafter, as 
previously agreed upon, German and 
Japanese individuals will receive up to 
$10,000 in compensation; the balance of 
the assets will be prorated among the 
remaining owners, both individuals and 
corporations. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
emphasized these observations and ap- 
plauded the pledges. of the administra- 
tion, 

The solution suggested is in line with 
the settlement of the problem made with 
Italy concerning seized Italian assets. 
This settlement was made in 1947. 

According to administration sources, 
this action, when consummated, might 
well be deemed an act of grace, The 
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administration apparently hopes, also, 
that this pledge will have a desirable 
effect upon the electorate in West Ger- 
many and will give to Adenauer’s can- 
didacy a genuine lilt and lift. Undoubt- 
edly President Eisenhower promised 
Chancellor Adenauer a declaration of 
this sort when the Chancellor recently 
visited the White House. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
past, particularly under Chancellor Bis- 
marck, the German political and mili- 
tary strategists claimed that the corner- 
stone of Germany's foreign policy 
should be “a reinsurance treaty" with 
Russia, Now the political strategists of 
West Germany under Chancellor Aden- 
auer believe that the linchpin of the 
Federal Republic’s strength is “a rein- 
surance treaty” with NATO and the 
western allies. I believe by the end of 
the year the Federal Republic will have 
become the most important continental 
member of NATO. West Germany is 
bound to dominate the “Little Europe” 
of the Coal and Steel Community, Eura- 
tom, and the Euromarket. West Ger- 
many will be able to exert a great influ- 
ence on United States policy. If devel- 
oped and used properly, Germany’s 
great miracle of recovery, with a re- 
markable Adenauer victory, could be 
used by the United States and the west- 
ern allies to deal with and cut down the 
truculence of Russia. 

Mr. Khrushchev, wise and foxy, knows 
of the strength in Adenauer and timed 
his recent visit to East Germany in an 
all-out effort to defeat Adenauer in the 
forthcoming German elections. It is 
part of the Soviet campaign to wreck the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Fortunately, 
his loudly hailed demonstrations of so- 
called indestructible Soviet and East Ger- 
man friendship were deemed a flop. Sur- 
rounded by steel-helmeted members of 
the East German Red Army—creation 
of the Soviets—Ehrushchev denounced 
both Chancellor Adenauer and the 
United States for rearming West Ger- 
many. The language of his attack 
against us was most vitriolic. He 
sounded off in a way to help, indirectly, 
the opponents of Adenauer, namely, 
those led by Ollenhauer. That visit of 
Khrushchev to East Berlin and East Ger- 
many is clearest justification of our more 
than friendly attitude toward Adenauer 
and our rooting for him for reelection, 

It may be that this kind of interven- 
tion in the politics of another country is 
very new to us. We get a little embar- 
rassed when we are reminded of it. But 
we are now a world power and it is essen- 
tial for us to express keen interest in 
certain elections. Frankly, we have 
been known to favor Latin American 
claimants for offices for many years. 
Such intervention, therefore, is not en- 
tirely unprecedented. Frankly, it would 
be insane not to offset and counterbal- 
ance the effects of Ehrushchev's visit to 
East Berlin. 

The Adenauer story is like a romance. 
It is the country hicktown boy who made 
good. He first saw Paris and Rome and 
Washington when he was 75 years old. 
For 70 years his was the life of medi- 
ocrity in and around Cologne. He was 
its town councilor. He arose to lord 
mayor and remained such 16 years. The 
Nazis deposed him. He remained in the 
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political background during the Hitler 
regime, was twice arrested by his hood- 
lums and twice set free. 

In 1945 American occupation forces 
rediscovered him and again set him up 
as lord mayor of Cologne. 

He became chairman of the biggest 
branch of the Christian Democratic 
Union and in September 1949 he formed 
the first government with a majority of 
two votes in the Bundestag. He has 
been Chancellor ever since. 

His has been a consistent policy of 
reconciliation with the West. 

As was stated by Terence Prittee re- 
cently: 

He preserved in the face of the occupiers of 
his country a dignity that was virtually 
unique, thus marking himself out as the best 
man to deal with them on behalf of his fellow 
Germans. In them he inspired confidence 
alike by his refusal to complain about mate- 
rial discomforts and by his steely insistence 
on getting on with the tasks of political or- 
ganization. Work and responsibility were 
making,him into a younger, healthier man. 

He was given a unique chance by the 
cold war. This put him on the path which 
the Western Powers were bound to tread— 
that of consolidating a Western Germany of 
50 million people politically, economically, 
and spiritually and incorporating it in a 
Western defense system and in a Europe 
in process of unification. The milestones 
along this path have been the Petersberg 
agreement (for converting the Allied Mili- 
tary Government into a High Commission 
which administered under the terms of the 
Occupation Statute), the entry of West 
Germany into the Coal and Steel Community 
and the Council of Europe, the Bonn and 
Paris agreements which conferred sover- 
eignty and the right to rearm, and German 
entry into NATO and WEU. 


An exasperated comment of a political 
opponent of Chancellor Adenauer as 
"Der Alte's" seeming indestructibility 
was, “at his age men never die.” 

Now at 81 he campaigns like one at 41. 
He dominates the present campaign with 
his. amazing personality, whistlestop- 
ping with a 30-man party in a special 
campaign train—not unlike the Eisen- 
hower or Stevenson technique—the can- 
didate Adenauer warned that his rivals 
would weaken ties with the United States 
and the West so that we Germans would 
cease to exist as a free people. 

Also I have naught but praise for the 
efforts afoot to reestablish diplomatic re- 
lations between West Germany and 
Israel. I understand that the Chan- 
cellor is sympathetic to this idea and de- 
sires to further relations of peace and 


' accord with Israel. 


The Premier of Israel David Ben- 
Gurion is desirous of such a proposal be- 
ing fulfilled. He recently said in the 
Israel Parliament that the Germany of 
today is not the same country as that of 
the Nazi regime. He pointed out that 
despite the skeptics, Bomm had scrupu- 
lously observed its reparations agree- 
ments both with respect to Israel and to 
the Jews in general. Germany is ful- 
filling an important role in a united Eu- 
rope, he pointed out, and Israel must 
look forward to establishing relations 
with that entire region, particularly 
since the Jewish State is planning to 


- embark on gigantic projects which are 


well beyond the strength of Israel and 
world Jewry alone. 

Indeed we do well to support “Der 
Alte.” 
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American Bar Association Endorses 
Arbitration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A."GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly gratifying to advise the Members 
of the House of Representatives that 
most favorable action on the arbitra- 
tion bill, H. R. 7577, which I introduced, 
has been taken by the American Bar 
Association. This nationwide organiza- 
tion of lawyers at its recent meeting 
gave attention to the provisions of my 
bill upon the convening of the house of 
delegates, the policymaking body of the 
American bar. 

Previously the association's committee 
on arbritation and maritime law had 
given thorough study to the provisions 
of H. R. 7577 and had recommended 
favorable action. 'The board of gov- 
ernors of the association thereupon ap- 
proved the recommendation after which 
the bill was placed on the agenda of the 
house of delegates. Upon it being 
reached, the recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted and favorable action 
urged by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I submit this information for the 
benefit of my fellow Members in the 
hope that before the next session they 
will take occasion to study the provi- 
sions of this bill and will subsequently 
give their support to it. 


The statement concerning the action 
to which I have referred has been pub- 
lished in the American Bar News, volume 
2, No. 8, August 15, 1957, page 3, as fol- 
lows:, 

SUMMARY OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES ACTIONS IN 
New York 

Maritime arbitration: Upon board of gov- 
ernors recommendation, the house adopted a 
resolution by the standing committee on 
admiralty and maritime law calling for ABA 
approval of H. R. 7577, or a similar bill. The 
measure would remedy present jurisdictional 
and procedural defects in the United States 
Arbitration Act. The main provisions of the 
pending bill seek to give statutory force to . 
judicially recognized standards governing 
the selection and conduct of arbitrators, to 
make the statute of limitations applicable in 
arbitration proceedings, and to provide a 
means of correcting errors of law in awards 
in maritime arbitrations. 


Proxmire Winner in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, following 
the news of the election on yesterday in 
Wisconsin, Iask unanimous consent that 
there be reproduced in the appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Mr. Godfrey 
Sperling, Jr., of the Christian Science 
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Monitor, dated August 19, last. Mr. 
Sperling, with considerable accuracy, 
analyzed the situation in Wisconsin and 
paid a fine tribute to the senior Senator 
from Tennessee, Senator KEFAUVER, 
who campaigned in his behalf, I believe 
the article of current interest and should 
be reproduced in the RECORD. 

Mr. Sperling’s article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of Au- 
gust 19, 1957] 
“BATTER UP" IN WISCONSIN 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

MiLWAUKEE.—A letter to the editor in the 
Milwaukee Journal queries in a meaningful 
vein: “Is it too late to persuade Kohler and 
Proxmime to withdraw in favor of Red 
Schoendienst?” 

The Senate race seems almost forgotten 
as the Braves lead the pack. And into this 
climate of baseball hysteria, which complac- 
ent easterners who are losing their ball clubs 
could hardly believe, steps a clean-up hitter 
in his own rights: Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
(Democrat) of Tennessee. 

Senator Krrauven's influence with the 
voters here is such that to many Democrats 
he is “our Democratic Senator.” He can go 
into Racine and in each instance tell the 
people how glad he is to come to "Raisin." 
And this normally unforgivable political 
faux pas decreases his popularity not a per- 
ceptible bit. He can mouth near-nothings 
as he moves among the Wisconsin crowds, 
yet he evokes goodwill wherever he goes. 


“Could it be,” the question is being asked 
here, “could it be that Esrzs's popularity will 
rub off onto Proxmire?’’ 

Underdog BILL PROXMIRE, Of course, needs 
all the outside help he can muster if he is 
to defeat former Gov. Waiter J. Kohler in 
the August 27 race for the senatorial seat 
formerly held by Joseph R. McCarthy. Gov. 
Mennen G. Williams came in from Michigan 
for a day of campaigning here. And Sena- 
tor JohN F. KeNNEDY (Democrat) of Massa- 
chusetts will be in for a day this week. 


KEFAUVER TOURS 


Slugger KEFAUVER's batting average in Wis- 
consin hardly needs a recap. In 1952 he won 
by a landslide over two favorite sons who 
were pledged to President Truman in the 
presidential primary. In 1956 no opponent, 
including Adla! Stevenson, had the indis- 
cretion to challenge Estes in his second 
home State. 

And, until the big city votes started to 
pour in, Senator Kerauver was splitting 
50-50 with President Eisenhower in the votes 
cast In the 1956 presidential primary. This, 
of course, was not a direct contest. And, 
normally, a great many more people vote 
Republican in this State than Democrat. So 
even the 44-percent slice of the vote, which 
eventually went to Senator KEFAUVER, looked 
quite impressive. And his even greater hold 
on the farm vote once again showed how 
strong the Senator is in the rural areas of 
the Midwest. 

Senator Krerauver now has come in for a 
8-day tour, a banquet, and TV appearance in 
Milwaukee on the first night, a speech and 
handshaking at Watertown, Milwaukee, and 
Sheboygan the next day and evening, and 
& sweep into Westby and Eau Claire on the 
final day. 

What can Senator KEFAUVER do in 3 da 
The possible political Impact can be iat 
from counting the Senator's previous visits 
to Wisconsin. Prior to 1952 he was in for a 
Jefferson-Jackson banquet in 1951. Then he 
was here 4 days in 1952; in 1953 it was 3 
days; 1954, none; 1955, one and a half days; 
and 1956, 6 days, 


POLL SCRUTINIZED 


Thus, it might be sald that Esres has built 
5 fortress here in less than 20 
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So in 3 fast-moving days of handshaking 
here it is conceivable that the Tennessean 
could give Proxmime a sizable boost. 

This, of course, is predicated on the un- 
provable assumption that political popular- 
ity is transferable. Swinger PRoxMIRE, who 
has gone to bat 3 times now ín this State 
without a hit (3 gubernatorial defeats in 
a row), naturally can only hope that ESTES 
somehow will be able to reach across and add 
some batting power to the PROXMIRE cause. 

When questioned on his presidential am- 
bitions, Senator KEFAUVER said he had to 
focus his efforts on his own 1960 Senate race 
this time. But he would not rule out the 
possibility of entering the presidential pri- 
maries that year. He had noted the Gallup 
poll which showed him leading all Demo- 
cratic candidates in popularity. He said it 
was very interesting. 

The Gallup poll showed a margin for Sen- 
ator KEkFAUVER of 6 percent over Senator 
KENNEDY, 21 percent over Senator LYNDON B. 
JoHNSON of Texas, 23 percent over Goy. 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee, 24 percent 
over Senator Stuart SYMINGTON of Missouri, 
and Senator H. HUMPHREY, 25 percent over 
Governor Williams, and 27 percent over 
Gov. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine. 

But what the Galup poll did not show was 
the even greater margin that Senator KE- 
FAUVER probably holds over the others in the 
farm States. Senator KEFAUVER is undefeated 
in the Midwest primaries he has entered. No 
one will forget his upset victory over Mr. 
Stevenson in Minnesota. And, despite a 
waning popularity in his home State of Ten- 
nessee which showed up in the presiden- 
tial election, Senator Keravver materially 
strengthened the Democratic ticket in the 
Midwest farm States, 


FORMIDABLE FOE 


The slogan to prospective challengers 
should be, “Remember Minnesota.” A rising 
presidential aspirant could wreck his entire 
political future in a battle with Sen&tor 
KEFAUVER on Estes’ chosen home ground. 

With election apathy plus baseball mad- 
ness holding the stage here, Slugger KE- 
FAUVER (who can draw crowds despite this 
general political inattention) may be able to 
do the job expected of him. Meanwhile, Mr. 
PROXMIRE continues his campaigning stint 
that has gone on almost continuously since 
1952. This time, despite forecasts to the 
contrary, he's hoping that somehow he will 
get on base. 


The Real Story of Oregon Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the real 
story of Oregon labor has always been 
one of public service. Union members 
in my home State have long demon- 
strated their willingness to cooperate in 
all community endeavors. 

Just one more example of the com- 
munity spirit of Oregon unions was their 
participation in the highly successful 
building bee for the Oregon Museum of 
Science and Industry. I think Oregon 
unions are to be congratulated for their 
participation in this event and for their 
other noteworthy community projects. I 
ask that an article appearing in the 
August 23 edition of the Oregon Labor 
Press, which describes the participation 
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of Oregon unions in the building bee 
as well as some of their other community 
activities, be printed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
PARDON Us WHILE WE Brac ABOUT THE UNIONS 
OF OREGON 


"Take a look. Now you can see what the 
unions of Oregon are really like!" 

This was the comment of an observer at 
last Saturday's fabulously successful build- 
ing bee for the Oregon Museum of Science 
&nd Industry. More than 200 union brick- 
layers and 60 hodcarriers laid over 100,000 
units of masonry to raise the walls of the 
new museum in a single day. Value of the 
time and skill they donated was more than 
$50,000—not to mention the free services of 
union meatcutters, butchers, cannery work- 
ers, and musicians who provided food and 
entertainment for the 11-hour masonry 
marathon. (Other unions, incidentally, 
have contributed more than $5,000 in cash to 
the OMSI project.) ^ 

It was & spectacular example of generous 
public service by unions and their members. 
And because it was spectacular, the building 
bee received full coverage in the daily press, 
television, and radio. One of the papers 
quoted a spectator's remark that this is the 
real story of Portland labor." 

And that is the point of this editorial. The 
real story of organized labor in Portland 
and Oregon is public service. 

In the normal course of events, labor seeks 
no special credit or publicity for its con- 
sistent, year-around program of public serv- 
ice. But the headlines lately have been 
black with the sins of a few New York 
goons who call themselves labor leaders. 
Perhaps some innocent people are getting the 
idea that they're typical. So forgive us if 
we brag a bit about the unions of Oregon: 

Community services: Oregon unions have 
given strong support to their local United 
Funds, Community Chests, and public- 
service agencies, And now this support is 
expanded by the creation of local AFL-CIO 
community service committees whose pur- 
pose is to serve each community in a great 
variety of practical ways. 

Scholarships: The Oregon State Labor 
Council’s annual college scholarship pro- 
gram, now in its 11th year, has given a total 
of 36 scholarships of $500 each and 34 lesser 
scholarships to Oregon high school seniors. 

YWCA: Oregon unions raised $16,000 for 
the new YWCA building in Portland. 

Youth activities: No one has ever at- 
tempted to count the amount of time and 
money given by Oregon unions to the PAL 
Club, to junior baseball and bowling teams, 
to the Boy and Girl Scouts and to summer 
camps for youngsters, 

Public service: Oregon 1s probably unique 
in the number of union members who serve 
their State and local governments as unpaid 
members of State commissions, school 
boards, city councils, port commissions, civil- 
service commissions, and various county and 
civic boards and committees. Many, too, 
are leaders in their local community clubs, 
P'TA's, church, lodge, and service groups. 

Help for individuals: Just 3 weeks ago, 
400 members of Machinists Local No. 63 
worked overtime at the Iron Fireman plant 
and gave their paychecks (totaling about 
$5,000) to a fellow member who had lost his 
children and his home in a tragic fire. 

Last March, building tradesmen volun- 
teered a Saturday's work to add a new room 
to the home of a polio victim. 

Last month, machinists of the Portland 
area provided a guide dog for a sightless 
student who will enter Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege this fall. x 

Health and safety: The contributions of 
Oregon unions to public health and safety 
are, literally, too numerous to be listed here. 
Especially notable are the job safety pro- 
gram of Portland building trades unions and 
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the traffic safety campaign sponsored by the 
Oregon State Labor Council during the 
Christmas-New Year holiday season last year. 

Good citizenship: Through their register- 
and-vote campaigns, the unions of Oregon 
have emphasized their strong belief that 
good citizenship is a prime requisite of good 
unionism. And through their legislative 
representatives at Salem, they have worked 
for legislation to benefit the State and its 
citizens as a whole—not just for laws to 
benefit unions alone, (What other group 
of lobbyists can make this claim?) 

With these few examples, we have barely 
scratched the surface in describing the serv- 
ice of Oregon unions to their State and com- 
munity. What we're trying to say is very 
simple: 

This is the real story of Oregon labor. 

* 


FTC Action Against Chainstores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
22, 1957, the Appendix of the RECORD 
carried my remarks of August 15, 1957, 
with reference to the Federal Trade 
Commission proceeding against the 
Giant Stores. In those comments I er- 
roneously referred to the fact that the 
complaint against that company had 
been dismissed by the FTC. I should 
have said that the hearing examiner had 
recommended that the complaint be dis- 
missed, and that the matter is awaiting 
final decision by the Commission. 

I certainly hope that the Commission 
will overrule the examiner and refuse to 
dismiss the proceeding. 

In my opinion, it is being hypertech- 
nical to pretend that because a retail 
merchant, big or small, engages in a 
minuscule operation of meat prepa- 
ration, it can thereby avoid regulation by 
the FTC. Such a decision flies in the face 
of all logic and reason as well as the clear 
8 intent as expressed in the 

W. 

In this case, the hearing examiner 
recommends that the proceeding be dis- 
missed on the ground that only the De- 
partment of Agriculture has jurisdiction 
over this retail outlet. With an operation 
running into millions and millions of 
dollars through some 36 supermarkets, 
and with the finding that the percentage 
of meat preparation is minuscule, the 
examiner nevertheless says that because 
of that meat preparation operation, the 
Federal Trade Commission has no juris- 
diction and the company has subjected 
itself only to regulation under the Pack- 
ers Act. If that is the law, then General 
Motors, or any other big company, need 
only put in a thousand-dollar operation 
for the preparation of meat and the 
Federal Trade Commission will lose juris- 
diction over it. 

I cannot believe that the law is en- 
titled to any such ridiculous interpreta- 
tion, but, if it is, we had better change 
the law and do it quickly. 
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If the law is subject to any such absurd 
interpretation, the FTC should be the 
first to recommend to the Congress that 
the law be corrected. 


Highlights of the Liberation of the Soviet- 
Enslaved Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mr, SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am enclosing an article of mine 
that appeared in the June 1957 issue of 
the magazine Lithuanian Days. 

The article follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LIBERATION OF THE 

Soviet-ENSLAVED NATIONS 


(By Huen Scorr, Representative from 
Pennsylvania) 

After the presidential and congressional 
elections last fall, it became known from 
election results in the predominantly Amer- 
ican-Lithuanian-inhabited polling districts 
that the Republican. nominee for the high 
offices of the President and Vice President, 
as well as for both Houses of the Congress, 
had received overwhelming support there. 

Draugas, commenting on election results, 
observed that the Republicans ought to be 
deeply satisfied with the way the American- 
Lithuanians had yoted in the Chicago, the 
largest American-Lithuanian settlement in 
the United States, because as Chicago goes, 
Bo goes all country. 

Time magazine did not fail either to note 
the pro-Republican trend in what it called 
Little Lithuania; namely, the American- 
Lithuanian-inhabited wards in Chicago. 

If this is so, our Lithuanian voters must 
have approved wholeheartedly of the 1956 
Republican platform adopted in San Fran- 
cisco last summer and serving as a guide 
for the President, the Vice President, the 
Senators, and the Congressmen. 

Let us briefly recall its highlights, as far 
as it has to do with the liberation of the 
Soviet-enslaved nations. It is self-under- 
stood, of course, that the Lithuanian prob- 
lem is identical with the Latvian and with 
the Estonian problem. Solutions must de- 
velop in the same manner and at the same 


time. 

“We rededicate ourselves to the pursuit 
of a just peace and the defense of human 
liberty and national independence,” the 
platform reads. “We shall continue to seek 
* * * the liberation of the satellite states— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Latvia, Estonia, and other once- 
free countries now behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Republican Party stands firmly with the 
peoples of those countries in their just quest 
for freedom. We are confident that our 
peaceful purposes, resolutely pursued, will 
finally restore national independence to op- 
pressed peoples and nations." 

And with obvious reference to the up- 
risings in East Germany in 1955 and Poland 
in 1956, the platform goes on: “For the first 
time, we see positive evidence that forces 
of freedom and liberation will inevitably 
prevail if the free nations maintain their 
strength, unity, and resolution.” 

Hardly were these words spelled out when 
the revolt broke out in Hungary and shook 
the Soviet Empire to its very depths, -Al- 


though the revolt was mercilessly crushed 
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by a ruthless Soviet military machine, it is 
as sure as that the day follows the night that 
there will be more spontaneous revolts which 
in the unfolding of history will ultimately 
bring freedom to all the captive peoples, in- 
cluding the Lithuanians, the Latvians, and 
the Estonians. 

In drafting the above liberation principles 
as a constituent part of the 1956 platform, 
the executive committee of the Republican 
National Committee, of which this writer was 
a member at that time (and still is), was 
guided by what President Eisenhower had 
said in Cincinnati, on September 22, 1953: 

“These principles demand that we use 
every political, every economic, every psycho- 
logical tactic to see that the liberating spirit, 
in the nations conquered by communism, 
shall never perish. Thus, we shall help each 
captive nation to maintain an outward strain 
against the Moscow bond. The lands closed 
in behind the Iron Curtain will seethe with 
discontent; their peoples, not servants under 
the Soviet master, but ardent patriots yearn- 
ing to be free again. Nothing is so damag- 
ing to a tyrant's war machine as the stead- 
fast spirit of an unhappy people.” 

There was another more recent statement 
by President Elsenhower confirming his views 
expressed in 1953, on which the executive 
committee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee relied in drafting the 1956 platform, 

“The free world,” President Eisenhower 
said in a message to the American Friends 
of Captive Nations rally held in New York on 
May 1956, “has not been reconciled to the 
fate of captive peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We shall keep these wrongs and in- 
justices at the forefront of human conscious- 
ness until they are corrected.” 

This message was one of the reasons why 
the 1956 platform did not refer at all to any 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian Soviet Re- 
publics; it spoke of Soviet satellites, a term 
loosely applied to independent states which 
closely follow their master’s dictates. Such 
is the case with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and other European states 
in the Soviet orbit. 

There were many more similar pronounce- 
ments made by various influential persons 
and organizations which the executive com- 
mittee of the Republican National Commit- 
tee took into serious consideration while 
drafting the 1956 platform. 

The statement and the accompanying reso- 
lution which I submitted for the American 
Friends of Captive Nations to the Republican 
platform committee deserves special atten- 
tion. The reasons are twofold: 

Firstly, there was contained a program of 
certain concrete steps toward the liberation 
of the captive peoples; secondly, the mem- 
bership of the American Friends of Captive 
Nations is distinguished and well represents 
& cross section of American public opinion. 
As an illustration, its members include Sen- 
ators MuNDT, DovoLAS, and KENNEDY. Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND likewise approved the state- 
ment and the resolution submitted in San 
Francisco and addressed the rally in New 
York: Representatives Anfuso, Bentley, 
Dodd, Judd, Murray, McCarthy, Poling, St, 
George, Tumulty, and myself; the president 
of the International Rescue Committee An- 
gier Biddle Duke, and a host of renowned 
professors, writers, journalists, and leaders 
in religious and civic life. The Reverend 
Monsignor Balkunas represented the fine 
American-Lithuanian organization. 

The general interest in AFCN activities was 
well attested to by the fact that its rally in 
New York was sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Catholic War Veterans, the 
Jewish War Veterans, and leading organiza- 
tions of American citizens from the captive 
nations, President Eisenhower, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and many more political leaders 
sent their encouraging message. 
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True to its purpose of coordinating the 
efforts aimed at the information of the Amer- 
ican people concerning the tragic plight of 
the Communist-enslaved nations and of sug- 
gesting concrete measures to achieve this 
purpose, the AFCN’s statement and resolu- 
tion boiled down to the following: (1) To de- 
clare our solidarity with the captive nations; 
(2) to make their liberation the first and 
major subject on the agenda of any negotia- 
tions with the Soviets; (3) to refuse to relax 
trade restrictions, or to accept the so-called 
cultural delegations or to agree to any 
security pacts, until freedom has been ac- 
corded to the enslaved peoples. 

Today, as in San Francisco at the Repub- 
lican convention, I fully subscribe to the 
foregoing suggestions. I firmly believe that 
mere statements of our desire to see the 
captive nations liberated is not enough. We 
must prove that this is our foremost goal 
through a dynamic foreign policy. Libera- 
tion of captive nations must not be for- 
gotten for a moment, in all of our negotia- 
tions with the Soviets. It is certain that 
the rulers of the Kremlin never lose sight 
of their objectives. 

Perhaps we may, someday, agree upon a 
demilitarized zone in Europe, but we must 
never agree to it if the Baltic States are 
included in the demilitarized zone and are 
not afforded an opportunity to hold free 
elections and to decide for themselves their 
own way of life. , 

It would be unrealistic to assume that the 
United States will or should declare war in 
pursuance of its policies of liberation. Any 
future thermonuclear war would be so terri- 
ble and would cause so many millions of 
deaths among all nations and particularly 
in the immediate area of combat actions 
that the question justly arises whether there 
would be anyone left to liberate after the 
victorious freedom forces took possession of 
the territory to be liberated. So the ther- 
monuclear way is not the way to liberation. 

Hence, we are forced to seek liberation 
by peaceful means only, We can, however, 
widen the area of freedom by refusing to 
recognize the finality of the present terri- 
torial arrangement in Europe. This is not 
an empty dream. Poland seems to have won 
peacefully at least a degree of limited free- 
dom; perhaps she will be able to maintain 
it. Hungary had to resort to a revolt, and 
for a brief period of time she managed to 
get complete freedom. Another spark may 
start a new revolt somewhere, and possibly 
with greater and lasting success. There is a 
great ferment and the Soviet can never rest 
easy where its suppression continues. 

Above all we must never bargain with the 
Boviets for the price of freedom of the Baltic 
peoples and of all the captive peoples of the 
Soviet regime. We must keep on hammer- 
ing, through our communication outlets 
upon the idea of eventual liberation. We 
must, however, be careful not to incite to 
premature uprisings. We must wait: no 
dictatorship in history has been permanent. 
They breed the germs of their own ultimate 
disintegration, 

The present administration has shown by 
its deeds that it had not abandoned the lib- 
eration principles embodied in the 1956 Re- 
publican platform, It has furnished suffi- 
cient proofs that it does not share the views 
of those pessimists who believe that there 
is a finality, for better or for worse, about 
what has now occurred in Eastern Europe. 
(Former United States Ambassador to Mos- 
cow George F. Kennan). The United States 
representatives to the U. N. have been con- 
stantly on the alert for a good chance to 
fon tha xe delegates of other states, includ- 

e Soviet Union, about the plight 
Baltic Nations. nidis 

As for both Houses of Congress, their un- 
wavering attitude was clearly demonstrated 
on the occasion of Lithuanian Independence 
Day this year. Never before have so many 
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Senators and Representatives taken the floor 
to denounce the enslavement to Lithuania 
and express hopes that the day of her libera- 
tion will not be far away. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 14, 1957, is an elo- 
quent testimony to this effect. 

The executive committee of the Repub- 
lican National Committee has already begun 
discussing the strategy for the 1958 congres- 
sional and gubernatorial elections. It is a 
sure bet that the Republican candidates will 
express themselves next year with greater 
vigor than ever before in favor of liberation 
policies as stated in the 1956 Republican 
platform. We do not share the pessimistic 
spirit of surrender of many in the party of 
opposition, whose regrettable policies falled 
in the time of their testing. 


Federal Funds for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama, along with most other States, is 
faced with great need in the field of 
education. The need is for classrooms, 
for more highly trained teachers, for 
libraries, laboratories, and athletic fa- 
cilities. 

I believe Alabama has the raw mate- 
rials to undergird a prosperous economy. 
She needs an elevation in education to 
aid economic growth. 

Present high Federal taxes make it 
difficult for Alabama to finance proper 
school construction, teachers' salaries, 
and other monetary educational needs 
from within the State. Realizing this, 
the House of Representatives of Ala- 
bama adopted the following resolution 
to aid States in developing and main- 
taining adequate educational standards. 
The Alabama Senate followed the House 
by adopting the resolution on June 28, 
1957. 'The resolution was approved by 
Governor Folsom on August 2, 1957. I 
feel sure this resolution will be of inter- 
est to other States also. 

House Joint Resolution 8 

Whereas the present maximum Federal tax 
rates on both individual and corporate in- 
comes are extremely high; and 

Whereas this Federal tax burden has, In 
many instances, become so great as to pre- 
vent adequate taxation on the part of the 
States and other local governments sufficient 
to enable the various States to properly fi- 
nance and support the public schools; and 

Whereas the education of the young people 
of this country is one of the gravest respon- 
sibilities and one of the most important 
functions of government; and 

Whereas the varlous States are desperately 
in need of additional funds if adequate edu- 
cational standards are to be developed and 
maintained in the public schools, and there- 
by insure to the children of this great coun- 
try the proper education to which they are 
entitled: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(both houses thereof concurring) — 

(1) That the Congress of United States is 
hereby memorialized to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the payment to each State of 1 
percent of the Federal income-tax payments 
collected by the district director of inter- 
nal revenue from such State, such sum to be 
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pald by the district collector of internal reve- 
nue into the general treasury of the respec- 
tive States to be appropriated by the legis- 
latures of the respective States for the gen- 
eral welfare and benefit of the people of 
said States, 

(2) That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the various State superintendents 
of education, asking them to encourage simi- 
lar action in their States. 

(3) That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to each member of the Ala- 
bama delegation to Congress, 


United States Handouts Disastrous, 
Dritish Are Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the City Press, a London weekly news- 
paper, reports that American handouts 
have proved disastrous for Britain. It 
urges an end to American handouts. 

This report bears a London dateline 
of August 23 and the news article ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES HANDOUTS DISASTROUS, BRITISH 

TonLp—DOoLLARS Hm NATION'S FAILURES, 

PAPER SAYS 


Lonpon, August 23.—American foreign aid 
has proved disastrous for Britain and the 
world, the City Press, a London weekly news- 
paper, said today. It urged an end to Ameri- 
can handouts. 

The conservative weekly, which circulates 
mainly through London’s financial district, 
said: 

“Ever since the end of the war, American 
governments have been pouring dollars into 
our country to shore up the British econ- 
omy. And all the time our economy has 
grown weaker. 

FAILURES OBSCURED 


“Our foolish political leaders have taken 
the country far down the road to socialism 
with nationalization and cradle-to-the-grave 
social services and the people cannot see the 
appalling failures of those schemes because 
American dollars have been propping us up.” 

The City Press said Britons would never 
get a clear look at the country's economic 
and social weaknesses “until American dol- 
lars cease to make unworkable systems look 
as though they are working.” 

Calling for the cessation of handouts, the 
weekly concluded: 

“We beg our American friends to stop it. 
They are misusing their own taxpayers’ 
money. They are not helping us. They are 
not helping the world." 

A LONE VOICE 


The City Press is alone in its antiaid 
stand. Most newspapers here lament Con- 
gress’ efforts to cut ald spending. 

The Tory Yorkshire Post said: 

"For every American dollar given in aid 
to the allies of the United States, those 
allies now spend 68% on defense themselves. 
To emphasize this is in no way to lose sight 
of the enormous generosity the warm-heart- 
ed American people have shown. 

"These figures are used in Washington to 
encourage the practical and economic minds 
in the House of Representatives to pass the 
authorizing bill without any cuts. We trust 
that they will also inspire a sympathetic 
attitude toward alles in pursuit of their 
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legitimate interests—especially in the Mid- 
dle East. 
"CAN'T BE WHITTLED 

"Congress will be wise to that 
foreign aid cannot safely be whittled down 
in present circumstances.” 

The liberal Manchester Guardian said 
gloomily: \ 

“President Elsenhower will have to have a 
lot more Congressmen to breakfast if he is 
to save his foreign-aid program from cuts 
which he thinks jeopardize American secu- 
rity. 


“Sending in Mr. Dulles, Admiral Radford, 


and General Twining to speak words of fore- 
boding to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee will probably not be enough. It is 
even doubtful whether the President him- 
self can save his bill by a direct approach 
to the leaders of both parties in Congress.” 


Congress Should Not Adjourn Until the 
Pay Increase Bills for Postal and Fed- 
eral Employees Have Been Finally 
Acted Upon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
drive for adjournment of Congress is on 
in full force. It is regrettable to realize 
that in all probability the adjournment 
at this time will leave the postal pay 
bill and the classified employee pay bill 
in the hands of the President without 
final action by Congress if the President 
vetoes the bills. 

It is generally understood that the 
President will veto both bills. This in 
the ordinary course of events will come 
after Congress has adjourned and gone 
home. Thus, without Congress in ses- 
sion to pass on the vetoes it leaves them 
in force and effect, and the legislation 
is dead. 

It is particularly regrettable because 
both bills were passed by overwhelming 
majorities in both Houses of Congress 
in both instances. There were very few 
votes against either of the bills. It 
could be truthfully said that both of 
them were passed almost unanimously. 

It is right and just that Federal em- 
ployees in the postal service and other 
agencies of government should receive 
the benefit of these increase pay bills 
to enable them to meet the high cost 
of living. Workers in industrial and 
commercial enterprises have in many 
instances received by means of nego- 
tiation or even by strikes, in some cases, 
the increase they were entitled to have. 
We have also retently seen the wages 
‘or salaries of employees in the State, 
county, or municipal offices increased. 
This has been necessary. Why, then, 
should faithful Government employees 
be denied the increase they are in jus- 
tice entitled to have? 

When the necessary increase pay bills 
Were passed, especially by such large 
majorities in both the House and Sen- 
ate, it is not right for Congress now to 
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deny the increases provided by an ad- 
journment and thereby make effective a 
“pocket veto." 

Of course, if the President signs the 
bilis it would not be necessary for Con- 
gress to be in session as the bills would 
then become law, but in case the Presi- 
dent does not sign the bills, then in my 
opinion the Congress should be in ses- 
sion to act on the vetoes, and by the 
votes of the Members either sustain the 
veto or pass the bills over the vetoes. 
It is not fair nor just that Congress 
should run away from its responsibility 
in this matter. 

I am opposed to adjournment until 
this important piece of business has 
been decided, as it should be by the 
Congress, if and in the event Presiden- 
tial vetoes should make such necessary. 


Civil Rights 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this resolution. A vote 
for this resolution is a vote for the so- 
called civil-rights bill, H. R. 6127, with 

_the Senate amendments, and with the 
amendments provided for in this resolu- 
tion. 

The proposal contained in House Reso- 
lution 410 is one of the most unusual and 
extraordinary legislative actions I have 
seen or heard of. These proposals are 
completely new. The proposed amend- 
ment in lieu of Senate amendment No. 15 
was not contained in the bill as originally 
introduced, or in any amendment which 
was offered to the bill in the House or in 
the Senate. It is one of the most drastic 
proposals made during the entire prog- 
ress of this legislation. It would take 
away a valuable and precious right which 
every American citizen now possesses. Its 
provisions have not been discussed before 
any committee or subcommittee, and 
cannot be discussed in any detail in the 
1 hour which is allotted for argument 
for this entire resolution. 

It is regrettable and deplorable that 
Members of this great legislative body 
would be stampeded by political pressure 
into railroading any kind of legislation 
through in this fashion. It is deplorable 
that any Member would so far lose sight 
of fundamental rights and privileges and 
of constitutional government as to sup- 
port such a legislative monstrosity, such 
a radical departure from orderly, sound, 
legal procedure as this resolution em- 
bodies. 

I agree with the statement of David 
Lawrence in his newspaper column of 
yesterday in the Washington Evening 
Star, in which he said that this week is 
a week of infamy in the United States 
Congress. As I contemplate the events 
taking place on the floor of this House 
today I am reminded of the statement I 
once heard made by my dear departed 
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friend, the late Honorable Eugene Cox, 
Representative from the Second Con- 
3 District of Georgia, when he 
I would not do to go to Heaven what some 
people do to get elected to Congress. 


The Battle for Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Pacific Northwest have long been aware 
of our. great water resource heritage, 
That awareness has prompted us to con- 
sistently fight for the fullest and most 
comprehensive development of this God- 
given heritage. We have been blessed 
with an abundance of water but we have 
always realized that what may be an 
abundance now could very well be a 
shortage in the foreseeable future, 


An article which appeared in the 
Washington Star on August 25, 1957, con- 
tains a good summation of some impor- 
tant facts concerning our water supply 
and the possibility that we will be faced 
with a water shortage in the near future. 
I think it of great importance that we 
all fully realize the dangers inherent in 
this approaching shortage and conse- 
quently I ask that this article be printed 
in the Recon». 

The article follows: 

Tse BATTLE FOR WATER—NEXT CrcLz May Bg 
RovGH 
(By Phil Yeager) 

Ours may be the last American generation 
to know the blessings of abundant water. 
No one is going thirsty during the current 
dry summer along the eastern seaboard, but 
there is no guarantee people won't go thirsty 
in the next dry decade unless radical new 
techniques of fresh water acquisition are 
developed and much greater storage facilities 
devised. 

It doesn't require mathematical genius to 
see why. 

Right now the United States is thought to 
be consuming fresh water at the rate of 200 
billion gallons per day for all purposes— 
industry, irrigation, and personal. Hydrolo- 
gists say that if current trends in popula- 
tion growth and water needs are projected 
&head to 1975 the water consumption level 
will reach about 400 billion gallons a day. 

‘There are three big reasons for the rapid 
acceleration: More people, more industry, 
greater water demands by both. 

In 1900 municipal water used by or on be- 
half of residents averaged less than 95 gallons 
per person per day. By 1950 it was 138 
gallons. If the same ratio of increase is 
maintained, by 1975 the per capita use should 
be around 175 gallons for the Nation's esti- 
mated 228 million population—or 40 biliion 
gallons per day. 

Since this water would account for only 
10 percent of total fresh water used by that 
time, it is clear that agriculture and industry 
sre the real gluttons—and that thelr ap- 
petites are growing rapidly. 


SUPPLY IS CONSTANT 


Whatever the cause of increased consump- 
tion, the supply stays constant. 
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On the basis of records kept over a 62-year 
period, the United States experiences an 
average daily precipitation runoff Of about 
820 billion gallons, While this is more than 
double the expected water consumption rate 
by 1975, present storage facilities such as 
dams and reservoirs are capable of capturing 
only about 20 percent of the runoff. 

Standing alone these figures give a dis- 
torted view of the true picture, for much of 
the daily runoff which 1s not stored is never- 
theless used. Moreover, runoff represents 
only about a fifth of the total precipitation, 
and a good deal of the additional rain or 
snow eventually finds its way back to under- 
ground water tables. 

However, since (1) between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of all fresh water used in the Nation 
does come from runoff; (2) it will never be 
possible to capture or use a large percentage 
of the total runoff, and (3) underground 
water is being consumed faster than it is 
being restored—the figures do show how 
Tapidly we are reaching a critical point in 
the ratio of water consumed to water avail- 
able. 

Chances seem good that the country will 
get through the present dry period without 
too much economic upheaval. 

But note the long-range weather predic- 
tions. 

In recent years there has been a tendency 
to relate weather cycles to solar radiation in 
general and sunspot activity in particular. 

The sunspot cycle, which may run as 
short as 7 years or as long as 17, averages 
about 11.3 years. This parallels the length 
of time our wet and dry weather cycles seem 
to run. Thus United States weather during 
the 1920's was considerably wetter than aver- 
age. In the 1930's it was quite dry and pro- 
duced the dust bowls of the Great Plains. 
In the 1940's it was again very wet. 

"The present period," say the experts, 
“presumably 1952-62, is running very dry 
in accordance with this large-scale cycle." 

Experienced meteorologists and climatolo- 
gists have reservations about various aspects 
of the sunspot theory, but they do not deny 
there are certain rhythmic variations in the 
amount of continental rainfall. 

TROUBLE IN '73? 


Assuming the cycles continue in the pat- 
tern they have been following, the next set of 
dry years should be starting just about the 
time fresh-water consumption begins to 
double the current rate, 1. e., around 1973. 

Apparently the dry cycles of the 1900's 
have been, so far, a little less dry than they 
were in the 1800's. The wet cycles have been 
slightly wetter. But this trend, which 1s 
by no means great enough to offset increas- 
ing water use, may not continue. In any 
case, it is possible that the dry cycle of the 
1970's will produce as much as 10 percent 
less than normal rainfall. 

For those times, and under the circum- 
stances, the resulting shortages are likely to 
be far more serious than those of today. 
And today's are bad enough. 

Last year, for example, the Associated 
Press conducted a nationwide survey of cities 
and States with water problems brought on 
by the present dry cycle. "Countless com- 
munities all over the country," it disclosed, 
“are suddenly discovering their water facili- 
ties just won't do the job any more, * * * 
During the 1953 drought only three States 
in the entire Nation, Idaho, Mississippi, and 
Rhode Island, reported no water shortage 
problems." 

Compounding the difficulty of securing 
enough initial fresh water are such increas- 
ing complications as pollution, the invasion 
of fresh water tables by salt water, erosion, 
and the like. 


THE COST WILL RISE 


This is not to suggest a totally bleak out- 
look, Water problems in the future will 
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doubtless be solved. But they seem unlikely 
to be solved without a great deal more effort. 

Many experts believe that by the time the 
next dry-weather cycle comes around it will 
be impossible to handle national water needs 
unless there haye been advances in four 
basic directions: Stabilization of under- 
ground water, regulation and storage of run- 
off water, conversion of salt water to fresh, 
and weather modification and control. 

Even if the water problems of that day 
fre dispelled by greater storage and new 
techniques, it is not likely that water will 
ever again be as cheap as it is today. To- 
day's youngsters, whose parents are gen- 
erally paying from 20 cents to 40 cents per 
1,000 gallons for water, may by 1957 be pay- 
ing $2 or $3 for the same amount. 


Charity and Security—American Taxpay- 
ers Oppose Permanent Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal yesterday on 
the subject of American foreign aid, 

CHARITY AND SECURITY 


Two broad arguments are commonly used 
to defend the present foreign-aid program— 
one ethical, the other practical. 

Th ethical approach is that, as a matter 
of simple charity, the richest Nation in the 
world ought to help less fortunate ones. 
Senator PAUL Douctas developed this theme 
in a recent magazine article; Christ, he ob- 
served, was the great do-gooder of all time. 

The United States is not, we think, de- 
fiülclent in Christian charity. In both pri- 
vate and public ways it is constantly helping 
other peoples when they are confronted with 
emergencies, famine in India or taking in 
refugees from Hungary. It has even helped 
potential enemies in distress, sending food 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Basic differences exist, however, between 
this kind of charity and the Government's 
foreign aid program. The official program 
provides money and materials to govern- 
ments, and only indirectly if at all to the 
people who could best use it. 

Governments are usualy cynical; in the 
underdeveloped lands particularly they are 
often corrupt. Also they frequently have 
grandiose and uneconomic schemes for using 
the help, so that it may turn out to be a 
detriment. It may encourage the receiving 
government's vices, including sloth, instead 
of its virtues. Moreover, the official Ameri- 
can Government program is now presented as 
permanent; it is not to meet disasters but to 
go on and on, regardless of need, regardless of 
waste and other harmful effects. 

The concept of Christian charity has to 
be given a painful wrench to make it cover 
these activities. In contrast, the practical 
defense of foreign aid seems on the surface 
more plausible. 

Certainly it can be argued that, in the kind 
of world we live in, allies are desirable— 
providing they are self-reliant, strongly anti- 
Communist allies that would not fail us in 
a showdown. And coldly calculated aid is an 
ancient instrument of diplomacy. But it 
does not follow at all that permanent foreign 
aid is required in order to have useful allies, 
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Admiral Radford the other day offered the 
country grim alternatives if foreign aid is 
substantially curtailed: Either we would have 
to expand our own Armed Forces greatly, 
with nearly every able-bodied man of mili- 
tary age spending several years in service 
abroad or we would have to withdraw into 
a Fortress America. 

This newspaper does not accept the valid- 
ity of these alternatives. There is another 
one, and the only correct one. That is that 
our allies, in their own self-interest, make 
the necessary contribution to the joint de- 
fense out of their own resources. If they are 
economically incapable of making a sufficient 
effort, then their military value is diminished 
in any case. If they are unwilling to do so, 
then their reliability as anti-Communist al- 
lies must be gravely questioned. 

Secretary of State Dulles came close to 
raising just that question when he said that, 
in the absence of permanent foreign aid, the 
free world may no longer be prepared to fol- 
low the leadership of the United States and 
the whole security structure may be endan- 
gered. If that is so—if our allies will not be 
allies unless bribed forever—then the whole 
vast and costly program designed to make 
them strong and determined has been a 
colossal flop. 

We hope the people of this country will 
always respond generously when human be- 
ings elsewhere are faced with emergencies or 
disasters. We hope this country will always 
use its diplomacy to advance the national 
interest—including the use of money in spe- 
cial circumstances that clearly call for that. 

But a permanent Government program of 
indiscriminate aid neither reflects charity 
nor can it guarantee security. 


A John Jay Museum for the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a telling editorial in today’s New York 
Times, one of the greatest newspapers 
in the history of mankind, warrants the 
attention of every American who loves 
his country and who wants to preserve 
for posterity the historic evidence of ex- 
emplary living and high virtue among 
the Founding Fathers. 

In Westchester County, N. Y. is 
located an inspirational shrine—the es- 
tate of the first Chief Justice of the 
United States, John Jay. There is, at 
this time, the danger that this historic 
relic of American independence will be 
lost forever, unless the county, the State, 
the Nation, or some patriotic group, 
agrees to purchase the shrine. E 

How tragic, Mr. President, would be 
the loss to the American people if the 
home of this great American, and the 
priceless documents which are there for 
exhibition, are not preserved as an in- 
spiration for future generations. I 
would like to endorse this editorial. This 
shrine should be established as a national 
museum. Certainly we owe no less to the 
memory of this gallant leader of Ameri- 
can freedom, and to his good works which 
survive him. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial from the New York 
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Times of August 28, 1957, be printed with 
these remarks in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A. JOHN Jay SHRINE? 


Westchester spent $1,100,000 recently to 
acquire and redevelop for public use the 
Dunwoodie Golf Course in Yonkers. But 
the county has decided not to spend $136,- 
000 to buy the John Jay shrine on Route 
22 north of Bedford Village. 

The swift action in saving the golf course 
from conversion into a crowded real estate 
development is laudable. But what of John 
Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, 
holder of other high offices, and a great emo- 
tional balance wheel in the disputes among 
the founders of the Nation? Jay lived at 
Bedford House many years and left there 
bundles of his correspondence with .George 
Washington and other early leaders. West- 
chester would acquire some of the letters, 
mementos, furniture, antiques, costumes, 
paintings and other contents of the house 
for the $136,000. The historical society is 
eager to operate the mansion as a museum. 
The park commission is willing to maintain 
the 30 acres that go with the house. 

The Westchester Board of Supervisors 
thought well enough of the purchase earlier 
this year to pay $1,000, by unanimous vote, 
for an option. Then, after political hud- 
dles of the majority party, the option was 
dropped. Westchester should reconsider 
this opportunity before this valuable frag- 
ment of American history—plus a park—is 
lost. As the population increases, the pres- 
ervation of the Jay shrine could be at least 
as worthy as the saving of a golf course. 


Salute to the U. S. S. “Iowa” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES >» 


Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. TALLE, Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced that the great battleship U. S. S. 
lowa was to be decommissioned. Im- 
mediately I felt that special recognition 
of its gallant service to our country 
should be shown. Accordingly, as chair- 
man of the Iowa delezation in the House 
of Representatives, I proceeded, with 
the approval of my State delegation in 
the Congress, to make arrangements 
with the United States Navy for our 
group to be received aboard the U. S. S. 
Iowa for the purpose of paying her ap- 
propriate honor. I thereupon had a 
parchment scroll prepared which was 
signed by every Member from Iowa now 
serving in the Conzress. 

Consequently on last Saturday, August 
24, I, together with some of my colleagues 
and other interested persons from Iowa, 
had the honor and privilege of visiting 
the battleship, U. S. S. Iowa, now sta- 
tioned at Norfolk, Va., but scheduled to 
be retired from active service later this 
year. It was an experience I wish every 
Member of this body might have shared, 

I was especially impressed with the 
high caliber of the men we met aboard 


the Iowa, particularly her skipper, Capt. 
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F. Julian Beton, and her executive officer, 
Comdr. T. C. “Ted” Siegmund. They 
are a genuine credit to the United States 
Navy and to the Iowa. 

I was also immensely pleased to meet 
22 young men from the State of Iowa 
who are presently serving aboard the 
ship and who I feel are a great credit to 
their State. They are: 

E. A. Schoenfelder, CWO, from Ma- 
rengo; Fred W. Adams, PN3, Elliott; 
Richard T. Anderson, FN, Creston; Ed- 
gar L. Beebe, EMP3, Des Moines; Glen 
G. Butler, ETRSN, soldier; Charles W. 
DeCook, IC3; Wadena; T. A. Ditsworth, 
FN, Humboldt; Charles E. Dorl, BT3, 
Clarinda; R. O. Eick, SN, Waverly; 
Larry K. Gahring, EM3, Belle Plaine; 
C. B. Heithoff, TD3, Reinbeck; Richard 
C. Holts, BM1, Boone; Donald W. Leith, 
SA, Waterloo; Gary O. Marlin, FN, Cres- 
ton; T. G. McAllister, SN, Cascade; 
Leroy A. Nelson, ETRSN, Webster; 
Quinn R. O'Brien, EM3, Council Bluffs; 
Charles E. Otto, EM3, Clinton; Clarence 
W. Moyers, SN, Burlington; Adar P. 
Reid, CS2, Wilton Junction; R. E. 
Richey, SN, Council Bluffs; and Larry B. 
Thomassen, EMFN, Leighton. 

As part of the Saturday ceremonies 
aboard the ship, Mr. Speaker, it was my 
proud privilege to present to Captain 
Becton a scroll signed by every Member 
of the Iowa congressional delegation. 
The parchment scroll will, be made a 
part of the permanent archives of the 
U. 8. S. Iowa and reads as follows: 

On the approaching retirement of the great 
battleship U. S. S. Iowa (BB 61) the under- 
signed Members of the Iowa delegation in 
the Congress of the United States express 
their appreciation to that magnificent fight- 
ing ship and those who have served in her 
for bearing with honor, dignity, and courage 
the name of our sovereign State, 


Mr. Speaker, the U. S. S. Iowa, one of 
the famous battleships of the Navy, will 
bé decommissioned at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard beginning October 14, 1957. 
It seems particularly appropriate at this 
time to review briefly the history of this 
mighty vessel. 

The U. S. S. Iowa which we visited at 
Norfolk is the fourth Navy ship désig- 
nated as the Iowa, The first, a 3,200- 
ton vessel, was commissioned in 1864 and 
was stricken from the Navy Register 18 
years later. 'The second was an 11,346- 
ton ship which performed blockade duty 
off Cuba and fired the first shot at Santi- 
ago Bay during the Spanish-American 
War. The third Iowa, a battleship 
planned to be almost as large as the pres- 
ent one, was canceled in the midst of 
construction in accordance with the 
Washington treaty which limited naval 
armament. : 

It should be noted, Mr. Speaker, that 
the ship’s silver service, which is now on 
display in the captain’s cabin, was pur- 
chased by an appropriation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa and 
presented to the second Jowa on June 19, 
1897. In making the presentation, C. G. 
McCarthy, State auditor of Iowa, said in 
part: 

While we hope that our Navy shall never 
turn from the face of any enemy, may we not 
indulge the larger hope * * * that the 
Iowa * * * shall somehow find a place as a 
messenger of peace rather than of war * * + 
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be herald of human progress rather than foe- 
man to international strife. 


However desirable this wish was, it was 
not destined to be fulfilled. Less than a 
year later, the Cuban situation and the 
sinking of the Maine brought on the 
Spanish-American War. The Jowa was 
stationed outside the harbor of Santiago, 
Cuba, where the Spanish fleet under Ad- 
miral Cervera had taken refuge. On the 
morning of Sunday, July 3, 1898, the 
Towa, which lay opposite the mouth of 
Santiago Harbor, fired a shot from a 
small gun and raised the signal: “The 
enemy is attempting to escape.” 

In the fierce fighting that followed, the 
Iowa crippled the Maria Teresa, sank two 
Spanish destroyers, and then with her 
sister battleships crushed the Oquendo 
and the Vizcaya. The Spanish captain 
of the sinking Vizcaya surrendered to 
Capt. Robley D. Evans aboard the Iowa. 
Later Admiral Cevera and his staff were 
transferred to this gallant namesake of 
the Hawkeye State. 

During World War I, the Iowa served 
as & training ship and guarded the en- 
trance to Chesapeake Bay. She was 
used as a target for naval gunfire after 
World War I, and was later sunk as 
other assembled vessels honored her 
with a 21-gun salute. 


The present Iowa was commissioned 
on Washington's Birthday, 1943, the 
first of four called the Jowa class. 
She is one of the world's largest, fast- 
est, and most powerful battleships. 
Builders, working day and night during - 
the war, took 3 years to construct her 
at & cost of $110 million. 'Today her 
replacement cost is estimated at well 
over $200 million. 

The Iowa displaces nearly 60,000 tons, 
is 887 feet long, and measures 108 feet 
across her beam. The length is 13 feet 
shorter than 3 football fields laid end 
to end. The highest point of her super- 
structure towers 185 feet above her keel; 
150 feet above the waterline are 13 sep- 
arate deck levels whose combined height 
is equivalent to the height of a 17-story 
building. 

The engineering plant and auxiliary 
machinery drive the ship at speeds in 
excess of 30 knots. The main plant is 
capable of developing 212,000 horse- 
power; the electrical generators could 
supply electricity to a city of 20,000 
inhabitants. 

The engineering force must maintain 
more than 900 electrical motors, 5,300 
lighting fixtures, 250 miles of electrical 
cable, and more than 1,300 telephones. 
The distilling plant can make more than 
100,000 gallons of fresh water from the 
sea every day; the capacity of her fuel oil 
tanks is more than 2½ million gallons, 

In wartime, the Iowa carries nearly 
3,000 men who consume 7 tons of food a 
day. In the huge storerooms, 100 tons 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, 650 tons of 
dry stores, and 84 tons of fresh meats 
can be stored. This is a total supply 
of 834 tons of foods, a quantity sufficient 
to last 119 days. 

A floating city, the ship has a soda 
fountain, barber shop, cobbler shop,; 
laundry, tailor shop, printshop, hospital, 
seven dining halls, library, photographic | 
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laboratory, dental office, dispensary, and 
bakery. 

Her armament consists of nine 16-inch 
guns that can hurl 25 tons of projectile 
a minute at a distance of 23 miles. The 
Iowa also has 20 5-inch dual purpose 
guns and numerous 40-millimeter rapid 
fire machineguns, She is heavily 
armored and is able to withstand ex- 
tremely heavy punishment. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the Jowa 
during World War II is one to be proud 
of. Briefly, her war service was as fol- 
lows: 

August 27, 1943, departed Boston for 
Argentia, Newfoundland. 

November 12, 1943, carried President 
Roosevelt to and from the Cairo-Teheran 
Conference. , 

January 20-February 2, 1944, member 
of the supported force for air strikes 
against Eniwetok Atoll (Marshall Is- 
lands) including Kwajalein Atoll, Jan- 
uary 29, 1944. 

February 16-17, 1944, participated in 
strike against Truk Atoll Engaged in 
sweep around Truk resulting in destruc- 
tion of 1 destroyer, 1 minelayer, and 1 
subchaser of the enemy. 

February 22-23, 1944, member striking 
force on Tinian Island. 

March 18, 1944, participated in bom- 
bardment of Mille Atoll—Marshall Is- 
lands. 

March 30, 1944-April 1, 1944, member 
support force for air strikes against 
Palau Woleai—Caroline Islands. 

April 21-24, 1944, member support 
force air strike against Hollandia-Wake, 
New Guinea. 

April 23-30, 1944, member support 
force air strike against Truk Atoll— 
Caroline Islands. 

May 1, 1944, participated in bombard- 
ment of Saipan and Tinian, first battle 
of the Philippine Sea. 

September 1944, member support 
force, air strikes against Philippines and 
Palaus, as a unit of Fleet Adm. William 
F. Halsey's 3d Fleet. 

October 12, 1944, light units of the 
force sank an enemy cruiser in the San 
Bernardino Straits. 

October 25, 1944, Second Battle of 
Philippine Sea in San Bernardino 
Straits. 

November 1944, member support force 
for air strikes on Leyte and Luzon. 

April, May 1945, operated around Oki- 
nawa and Ryukyus. 

May 28-June 14, 1945, operated with 
3d Fleet, member support force for 
Okinawa operation and air strike against 

u. 


July 10, 1945, participated in bom- 
bardment of Muroran, Hokkaido, Japan. 

July 17, 1945, participated in bom- 
bardment of Kitachi, Honshu, Japan. 

July 28, 1945, member support force 
for air strikes against Japanese fleet 
remnants at Kure, Japan. 


a August 15, 1945, cessation of hostili- 
es 


Mr. Speaker, in the spring of 1949, the 
lowa was retired from the active fleet 
and laid away amidst a silent company 
of dormant, mothballed ships in San 
Francisco Bay. 

Three years later she was back in ac- 
tion in Korea. During her tour in the 
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Far East as flagship for the commander 
of the 7th Fleet, the Iowa fired more 
than double the amount fired during her 
World War II service, 4,500 rounds of 
16-inch ammunition. 

Returning to the Atlantic Fleet after 
an overhaul in November 1952 the Iowa 
conducted training exercises for her 
crew. She took part in the NATO exer- 
cise, “Operation Mariner," in 1953, and 
trained midshipmen during the summer 
months. Returning to the Norfolk area 
until November 1, 1954, she sailed to take 
part in the largest postwar exercise in 
the Atlantic, known as Lantflex 1-55. 

Earning a "well done" from the com- 
mander of the 6th Fleét, the Iowa served 
a 3-month tour of duty in the Mediter- 
ranean from January until April. After 
embarking 600 midshipmen, she sailed in 
June for ports in Spain, England, and 
Cuba, continuously conducting drills and 
exercises for the middies, returning in 
August. She later conducted other mid- 
shipmen cruises. 

Next month, the Iowa will participate 
in “Operation Strikeback," part of a 

joint NATO exercise, which will termi- 
nate her active service. 

During the past 14 years, the Iowa has 
earned numerous battle stars, presiden- 
tial citations, and other awards. I would 
like to cite a few of them here. 

The U. S. S. Iowa (BB-61) earned the 
following battle stars: 

Asiatic-Pacific Area Service Ribbon. 

One star, Marshall Island operation: 
Occupation of Kwajalein and Majuro 
Atoll, January 29-February 8, 1944; 
Mille Atoll, March 18, 1944. : 

One star, Asiatic-Pacific raids: Truk 
attack, February 16-17, 1944; Marianas 
attack, February 21-22, 1944; Palau, 
Yap, Ulithi, Woleai raid, March 30- 
April 1, 1944; Truk, Satawan, Ponape 
raid, April 29-May 1, 1944. 

One star, Marianas operation: Cap- 
ture and occupation of Saipan, June 11- 
24, 1944; Battle of the Philippine 
Sea, June 19-20, 1944; capture and oc- 
cupation of Guam, July 12-August 15, 
1944; Palau, Yap, Ulithi raid, July 25-27, 
1944. 

One star, western Caroline Islands 
operation: Capture and occupation of 
southern Palau Islands, September 6- 
October 14, 1944; assaults on the Phil- 
ippine Islands, September 9-24, 1944. 

One star, Leyte operation: Battle of 
Surigao Strait, October 24-26, 1944; 
3d Fleet supporting operations, Oki- 
nawa attack, October 10, 1944; north- 
ern Luzon and Formosa attacks, Octo- 
ber 13-14, 1944; Luzon attacks, Octo- 
ber 15, 17-19, November 5-6, 19-25, De- 
cember 14—16, 1944; Visayas attacks, Oc- 
tober 21, 1944. 3 

One star, Okinawa Gunto operation: 
5th and 3d Fleets raids in support of 
Okinawa Gunto, operation, April 24— 
June 11, 1945. 

One star, 3d Fleet operations against 
Japan, July 10-August 15, 1945. 

One star, Tinian capture and occu- 
pation, July 20-August 10, 1944. 

One star, Hollandia operation, Aitape 
Humboldt Bay-Tanahmerah Bay, April 
21-24, 1944. í 

China Service Medal, extended, Sep- 
oe tee 2-24, 1945, January 26, March 
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Navy Occupation Service Medal with 
“A” clasp, March 23-August 6, 1951; 
May 4—November 21, 1952. 

United Nations and Korean Service 
Medal, March 30-October 10, 1952. 

One star, second Korean winter, April 
5-30, 1952. 

One star, Korean Defense, summer-fall 
1952, May 1-October 17, 1952. 

Korean Presidential Unit Citation, 
March 31-October 19, 1952. 

Philippine Republic Presidential Unit 
Citation, October 10, 13-15, 17-26, 1944; 
November 5-6, 19-25, 1944; December 
14—16, 1944. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the remarkable 
record of an illustrious fighting ship. 
Since the U. S. S. Iowa will be retired 
shortly from the active fleet, I consider it 
especially appropriate to call attention at 
this time to her great service to the 
United States. I only regret that this 
ship, which proudly carries the name of 
the Hawkeye State, will be missing in the 
future from among the vessels of the 
Navy's active fleet. 


The House Versus the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago I noticed in the New York 
Herald Tribune an excellent article by 
Hon. EUGENE J. McCartHy, a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, entitled 
“The House Versus the Senate.” The 
article was written in such scholarly style 
I thought it ought to be in the RECORD 


. where all Senators and Representatives 


and others could read it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue House Versus THE SENATE 
(By EUGENE J. MCCARTHY) 


(Representative McCartHy, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, is a Democrat 
from Minnesota.) 


It seems to be fashionable these days to 
criticize the House of Representatives, the 
greatest forum of the people in our Federal 
Government. Sniping and carping at the 
operation of the House has been growing 
over the last few years. The House has been 
compared unfavorably with the Senate as a 
place of achievement. 

Is this criticism valid? How badly are 
improvements needed? How does the House 
really compare with the Senate in terms of 
accomplishment, of casting light on great 
national problems, of providing legislative 
cures? 

The effectiveness of the House of Rep- 
representatives, its organization, its proced- 
ures and its relationships to the Senate and 
to the executive branch of the Government— 
all of these are important questions that 
deserve studious, objective, and serious 
attention. 

In the 167 years since the adoption of the 
Constitution there have been many changes 
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in the Government of the United States, 
but certainly one of the most significant of 
these changes has been that of the shift in 
the power of relationship of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. While up- 
per or second legislative bodies in other 
countries have declined in importance, 
some disappearing altogether and others 
surviving as little more than symbols, the 
Senate of the United States has grown in 
power and in authority. 

The first great impetus to an increase in 
Senate power arose out of the controversy 
leading up to the Civil War. After the 
war the Senate assumed more and more 
initiative in the introduction of legislation 
and became bolder in insisting on Senate 
modifications of legislation. 

As governmental activities have expanded, 

` the power of the Senate to confirm appaint- 

ments both in the judiciary and in the 
executive offices has become increasingly 
important. 

Similarly in the area of foreign affairs the 
Senate's power has increased as foreign policy 
has become more significant in our national 
life. 


Along with the advantages derived from, 


these historical changes, the Senate has had 
the help of a number of institutional ad- 
vantages: The 6-year term in the Senate, 
plus the experience of its Members, and its 
continuity as a body, give it a stability, and 
strength lacking in the House of Represent- 
ntives. On a purely arithmetical basis, a 
Senator's vote on a legislative proposal 18 
worth approximately. four times that of a 
vote of a House Member. Senate rules and 
practices regarding committee assignments 
multiply this power. House Members are 
permitted to serve on Only one major com- 
mittee—Senators may serve on more than 
one, House committees usually haye from 
2 to 3 times as many members as do Senate 
committees. The importance of a single 
vote in a Senate committee of 15 is really 
worth more than twice that of a single vote 
in a House committee of 30 members. 


The House, as critics have said, has limited 
its effectiveness somewhat by its own rules. 
Great debates today are the Senate debates. 
Debate in the House was effectively limited 
by rules changes brought about under Speak- 
er Tom Reed in the last decade of the 19th 
century. These changes did prevent ob- 
struction and delay in the general legis- 
lative process, but at the same time prac- 
tically destroyed effective House debates. 
As a result, public interest, at least as re- 
flected in the press, is generally concen- 
trated not on what is said 1n House debate, 
but rather on the outcome of the vote. 

The important consideration 1s not the 
feelings of House Members, but rather that 

. of the consequences for the country of the 
predominance of the Senate. The fact that 
the Senate generally proposes to spend more 
money than does the House, or that it has 
gained power while the House has been los- 
ing it, need not in itself be disturbing. If 
the Senate is a truly representative body, 
and it is operating effectively and respon- 
sibly as the dominant body, it should per- 
haps be allowed to continue in its position 
of power. If, on the other hand, the Senate 
is not truly representative, if it is not as 
effective or fully responsible as it should be, 
there is reason for concern. If a case can 

be made for the system of legislative checks 
and balances, with the Senate acting prin- 
cipally as a check on the House of Represent- 
atives, if it is desirable to have some spe- 
clalization and differentiation of function be- 
tween the House and the Senate, then the 
problem of distribution of power is a matter 
of concern to the citizens of the United 
States. 

Obviously the Senate 1s not as represent- 
-tiye as is the House, Although there is 
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need for more even apportionment of con- 
gressional districts, representation in the 
House of Representatives is still much closer 
to popular representation than it is in the 
Senate, where the millions of citizens of the 
State of New York and the fewer than 200,000 
citizens of the State of Nevada are equally 
represented by two Senators. The House re- 
mains more truly the people’s branch of the 
Government. Moreover, since all House 
Members are elected every 2 years, member- 
ship in that body more accurately reflects 
changes In popular opinion and judgment 
than does membership in the Senate, in 
which in every term of Congress some two- 
thirds of the Members have been carried over 
from previous elections. 

The increase in the power of the Senate 
has disturbed the system of checks and 
balances, which was reasonably conceived, 
and has tended to destroy differentiation 
of function between the House and Senate. 
There is evidence that the Senate is trying 
to do too many things to do all effectively— 
to formulate and review foreign policy, to 
check on the Executive appointments, both 
before and after they are made, to check 
on the administration continuously, to cover 
the whole field of legislation, and to look 
after the needs of a statewide constituency. 

The consequences of the seniority system 
are much more serious in the Senate than 
they are in the House, where larger mem- 
bership makes control by committee chair- 
men more difficult, and where respect for 
the office and jurisdiction of the chairmen 
is not as great as it is in the Senate. Sen- 
ators are generally responsive to all, or 
nearly all, local and special interests of 
their States. House Members are directly 
responsive only to those in their respective 
districts. 

A strong President providing leadership 
to the country and strengthening the House 
of Representatives, can stand against the 
Senate. To do so, however, the President 
usually must have dramatic issues and crit- 
ical conditions, as in the case of war or 
domestic disturbance comparable to the great 
depression. 

The principal defense of the House against 
the loss of its power to the Senate has been, 
In recent years, the strength of its leader- 
ship. A man like Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
backed by committee chairmen and mem- 
bers of the House, has successfully stood 
against the Senate, but, as a matter of fact, 
strong House leadership has consistently 
been more successful in opposition to Exec- 
utive proposals than it has been to those 
of the Senate. What is needed is an in- 
stitutional strengthening of the House of 
Representatives—the reestablishment of the 
House of Representatives as the predom- 
inant governmental body. 

The House should assert itself in competi- 
tion with the Senate in the field of general 
legislation, but more particularly when ques- 
tions of revenue and of appropriations are 
in dispute. The House should insist that 
it be given more voice in foreign affairs. 
The Senate should be encouraged to give 
special attention to Government service and 
to assume the responsibility for the effective 
and efficient administration of Government 
affairs, and for the quality and conduct of 
both civil service and appointed personnel. 

House rules should be changed in order 
to allow House Members to sit on more than 
one major committee and to allow more lib- 
eral debate, with the possibility of great 
debates again in the House of Representa- 
tives. House Members, too, should become 
more active in national party activities and 
should insist on their greater recognition 
in national conventions. 


There is need for better organization in 


the House of Representatives; for greater 


party cohesion and party responsibility; for 
more unity, integrity, and function of the 
House; and for a greater will on the part 
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of its Members to stand as a body, on a 
bi basis when necessary, against 
either the Senate or the executive branch of 
Government. i ^ 

If the House is to “decidedly predominate,” 
as James Madison stated that it should at 
the time of the drafting of the Constitution, 
these are the changes that are needed rather 
than superficial changes such as modifice- 
tion of the seniority system and the rather 
empty suggestions of greater individual de- 
termination, responsibility, and attention 
to duty as suggested by some critics, 


Texans Opposed to Gun and Shell 
Registration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday I submitted to the hearing of 
the Alcohol and Tobacco Division of the 
Internal Revenue Department my rea- 
sons for opposing regulations that would 
require records of all rifles, shotguns, 
other guns, and ammunition sold in this 
country. 

The people of Texas are opposed to 
this proposal, and I want to give Con- 
gress the benefit of some of the letters 
that have been written by readers of the 
Houston Press, one of my State's largest 
newspapers. 

Their letters show how the people feel 
&bout this proposed regulation, 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp these letters from readers of the 
Hon Press for Monday, August 26, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Press Reapers Discuss Gun Laws, WHAT To 
Do ABOUT “MURDERTOWN” Tac 
SAYS WE'RE IN DANGER OF LOSING RIGHT TO OWN 
FIREARMS 
EDITOR, THE Press: 


It is noted with great satisfaction by my- 
self, and certainly the thousands of other 
citizens, who have a stake in the matter of 
legislation to take away the rights of our 
citizens to own firearms including pistols, 
that the Houston Press is giving space to we 
who differ in our ideas on such legislation. 

Firearms are probably more necessary for 
the protection of our present generation 
than were any and ali generations who have 
fought for freedom since the day the new 
world was colonized by oppressed and dis- 
tressed people from the old and decadent 
European monarchies, j 

Important equipment 

It is certainiy true that the most impor- 
tant equipment of our forefathers who 
founded and settled this country were the 
old deer rifie and the pistol. Both of these 
arms have been greatly improved, of course, 
since the days of the musket and the cap 
and ball pistol. Its purpose remains exactly 
the same. 

We think with awe and reverence of ovr 
frontiersmen, always outnumbered, standing 
undaunted against the raids of the redmen 
with only the deer rifle and the pistol to pro- 
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tect his wife, his children, and his own life 
and property. 
Is greater danger 

However, we are in far greater danger to- 
day, one that means more than the loss of 
life. It will mean the loss of our liberty and 
our precious freedom which our forbears 
with these very same rifles and pistols won 
for us. So let us forthrightly condemn any 
movement from whatever source that would 
restrict in even a small degree our tradi- 
tional right to buy and use firearms. 

Again thanking our Houston Press for its 
fairness in presenting all sides of the vital 
questions which confront us, I am, 

Very truly yours, ^ 
ALSTON T. DAVIS. 
Hovsrow, Tex. 


— 


Wr Nor ABOLISH THE CAR, Too?—Irs DEATH 
Tot. OvTDOES THE PISTOL 
EDITOR, THE Press: 

The Press is due my thanks, as well as 
the thanks of thousands of other citizens, 
who crave a little space to discuss the pistol 
and gun legislation that some misguided 
persons and groups are trying to get passed. 

Typical of the misleading, erroneous and 
oftentimes malicious ideas is the August 21 
letter of Mr. Holland in your mall bag. 

1. He says, "A new home appliance has 
taken Houston by storm. Every home needs 
& pistol, rifle, or shotgun, it seems." 'These 
are certainly not new, and these are not 
appliances. These have been, since our fore- 
fathers came to Texas, our best and most 
valued protection and means of livelihood. 

2. These have certainly been kept under 
the same roof with our children, and because 
of the protection so afforded our children 
grew to manhood and useful lives. 

3. For the information of Mr. Holland, 
there are now in Houston homes of all 
classes of citizens thousands of loaded rifles, 
shotguns, and pistols where children are 
never injured by such arms. It takes only 
a little care in keeping these above the 
reach of toddlers. Doesn't Mr. Holland know 
that most Texas boys are in the meadows and 
woods with their rifles, most of them by the 
time they are 10 or 12 years old? These are 
our boys who, when called to the colors, need 
little training to step into the front lines, 

*. Houston's great majority of citizens 
are neither nutty nor vicious, but they would 
be if they listened to the likes of people like 
Mr. Holland, who seek to have our citizens 
disarmed and helpless before the criminals, 
hoodlums, etc., who frequent the dives. 

5. Every year there is a small percentage 
of people killed in hunting accidents, but 
just consider the great numbers killed yearly 
in traffic, Why doesn't Mr. Holland scream 
for the abolition of the auto? Why doesn’t 
he want to tear down the skyscrapers, legis- 
late out the elevators, and do away with 
gas stoves and heaters, etc? All of these 
take a far greater toll of life than do pistols 
in any year. 

Thanks again to the Press for giving us 
A chance to express our side of this question, 
&nd to public officials like Dave Thompson 
who have the courage to admit that ours 
is the fault for lack of proper enforcement. 

ALFRED L. SCHULZE, 

TO DISARM THE CRIMINALS IS A PIPEDREAM 
EDITOR, THE Press: 

It is strange that so many well-meaning 
people cannot learn anything from the ex- 
periences of others. To them the lessons of 
history are wasted. 

The idea of disarming the criminals is just 
& pipedream. All that can be done along 
that line is to disarm the law-abiding citi- 


zens. He is the only one who obeys the gun 
laws, 


If more killings took place, they would at 
Teast be killing each other. 


J. E. Jonnson, 
Connor, 
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OPPOSES DISARMING LAW-ABIDING CITIZENS 
EDITOR, THE PRESS: 

Having followed with great Interest the let- 
ters and artices on buying, selling, and the 
carrying of pistols appearing in your paper 
and the calling on the board of inquiry by 
Judge Thompson and the comments and rec- 
ommendations of other officials, I am writing 
as follows: 

The writer !s just as opposed to our high 
murder rate and misuse of pistols as any 
other citizen but as a former Army officer, 
police officer, and president of one of our 
Houston Gun Ciubs and & member of the 
National Rifle Association of America, we are 
opposed to antigun laws of any kind that 
require registration of firearms or are aimed 
at the disarming of law-abiding citizens. 

Have adequate laws 

As Judge Thompson says, we haye ade- 

quate laws if they are enforced and enforce- 


ment by our law officers and convictions by 
our judges and juries when guns are used U- 


legally will cut down on our crimes of vio- 


lence. 

However, we all seem to overlook the idea- 
of-intent when a pistol is used in the com- 
mission of a crime and want to blame the 
gun which is harmless unless someone uses It, 
When a person intends to commit a crime, 
kill another person, commit à holdup, or 
commit some other crime, if he does not have 
a gun handy, he will use a knife, club, ham- 
mer, baseball bat, automobile, or anything 
else which becomes a deadly weapon when 
used as such. 

And one thing to remember is that guns 
in the hands of law-abiding citizens and offi- 
cers have prevented far more crimes of vio- 
lence, assaults, robberies, and so forth, than 
have been used in the commission of crimes. 


Thousands of clubs 


There are thousands of gun clubs in 
this country whose members .use pistols, 
rifles, and shotguns in target practice and we 
have & national board for the promotion of 
rifle and pistol practice. 

In addition we have millions of sportsmen 
who hunt and fish and use pistols and hunt- 
ing knives when hunting or fishing as side- 
arms for shooting small game, large fish when 
caught, snakes, and so forth. 

Several States have laws authorizing the 
use of these arms by licensed hunters and 
fishermen., Then there are millions of law- 
&biding citizens who would like to have 
pistols or firearms around the house, and 
who never use them but like to have them 
at home for protection. Yet, we have a few 
fanatics and well meaning but misguided 
people who would penalize all of these people 
for what about 3 percent of our population 
does. 

In closing let me also say that I believe 
two of our Houston papers have done more 
to advertise our great city as the murder 
capital of the world than all of the other 
papers and magazines put together. 

E. D. ANDERSON. 


The Fund for the Republic Studies a Free 
Society—Maj. Joseph R. Parten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH W. YARDOROUGII 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 


Maj. J. R. Parten, of Houston, Tex., is a 
leading citizen not only of Texas but 


è ol America. Major Farten served with 
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the Field Artillery overseas in World War 
I, served with distinction on the Board 
of Regents of the University of Texas, 
and rendered outstanding service to the 
Nation as Director of the Transportation 
Division of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War during World War II. He 
served as director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Dallas from 1944 to 1956, and, 
in the international field, served as a 
United States member on the Repara- 
tions Commission at Potsdam and Mos- 
cow in 1945. Major Parten is a very 
successful businessman and is now presi- 
dent and general manager of Woodley 
Petroleum Co. J. R. Parten has served 
his State and Nation with great ability 
and distinction. 

I am proud that he is my good friend. 
For more than a quarter of a century he 
has stood for educational progress, hon- 
est government, and integrity in office in 
Texas, having been an active advisor and 
worker with Gov. James V. Allred, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, and me, in our suc- 
cessive efforts for the people of Texas. 

Major Parten is one of the 20 mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Fund for the Republic, which is now 
embarking on a most important study 
of the dangers facing our democratic 
way of life. . 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to print in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as a part of these remarks, the 
attached editorials from the Providence, 
R. I., Bulletin of June 18, 1957, en- 
titled “What Is a Truly Free Society'?"; 
from the New York Times of July 19, 
1957, entitled “A Free Society"; and 
from the Denver Post of July 22, 1957, 
entitled “How Fares Freedom?" 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Fund for the Republic Bulletin of 
July 1957 entitled “Freedom and Jus- 
tice: The Basic Issue,” and the list of 
the board of directors of the Fund for 
the Republic. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials, article, and list were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin of 
June 18, 1957] 
WHAT Is A “TRULY FREE SOCIETY"? 

The study of pure science 1s often derided 
as an impractical and expensive waste of 
time, Yet, it is only by the understanding 
of basic laws of nature that dramatic scien- 
tific advances are made possible. 

For instance, the theoretical discovery by 
the late Albert Einstein that matter could be 
converted totally into energy set the stage 
for the advent of the nuclear age. 

Similarly, theoretical studies of the soci- 
ety in which we live can be highly rewarding. 
The day-to-day problems at all levels, from 
the scholarly to the mundane, become so 
demanding of time, thought, and energy 
that most people never have a chance to 
take a long, quiet look at where society has 
come, or where it's going and why. 

Therefore, the decision of the Fund for 
the Republic to direct a major research effort 
at clarifying the nature of a truly free society 
and how it can be maintained is a welcome 
one, indeed. - 

Such an excursion into philosophical defi- 
nitions might seem as remote from the 
pressing issues of this day as Einstein's 
curiosity about matter and energy was to 
the atomic bomb. Yet the fund's projected 
study is basic to our understanding ourselves 
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as social and political animals, and so to our 
very survival. 

As Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
fund, pointed out, society has undergone 
revolutionary changes since the 17th and 
18th centuries when the modern concepts 
of human freedom were being formulated. 

Indeed, when civil liberties were defined 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, with its remarkable Bill of 
Rights, the United States was small and 
life was geared to a sparsely settled agrarian 
society. Beyond the church, Government 
represented the “only significant social or- 
ganization.” Certainly, there were no such 
things as the business and industrial colossi, 
the gigantic labor unions, powerful pressure 
groups and the overwhelming nature of mass 
communications that we know today. 

Scores, if not hundreds of different pres- 
sures and influences are impinging on in- 
dividual freedoms in ways never even con- 
ceived 200 years ago. 

Yet, we continue to use the same words 
to express philosophical values largely un- 
changed since 1776, with little regard for 
thelr applicability or validity in a modern 
age. And just as a piece of tempered steel 
breaks with dangerous whiplashing when 
bent beyond endurance, so society can react 
with dangerous passions when the concepts 
by which men live are twisted into cynicism 
by maladjustment to the social reality. 

Competent scholarship is, of course, es-~ 
sential to the success of such a venture, and 
happily the fund has obtained the services 
of a group of 10 distinguished Americans 
to direct the study. If well done, then the 
project could prove an important bit of 
philosophical preventive medicine, sparing 
America from the destructive contradictions 
of a sort of national schizophrenia. 


[From the New York Times of July 19, 1957] 
A Free SOCIETY 


The Fund for the Republic is embarking 
On an important study of one of the great 
problems facing our democracy; the effect 
on freedom and a free society of the large- 
scale organizations and institutions that 
have grown up in the last half-century and 
that were as unknown to the Founding 
Fathers as the jet airplane and the atomic 
bomb. 

Big business and big labor, to name two 
major forces of the new age, inevitably affect 
our life as a Nation and our freedom as indi- 
viduals. These new groupings—in industry 
and in labor, in voluntary associations and 
in pressure groups—have helped change our 
society from the relatively simple associa- 
tion that it was to the highly complex net- 
work of interrelationships that we see 
around us. Their profound impact on per- 
sonal freedom and on the structure of the 
State must first be understood before it 
can be properly coped with. In announcing 
the new study, Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the fund, said: “We must find out how 
these developments affect freedom and jus- 
tice, We must discover the basic issues they 
present.” 

This basic issues program is described as 
& principal part of the present phase of the 
fund's operations, which began with a grant 
from the Ford Foundation over 4 years 
ago. The fund has been spending its money 
by and large {n some exceedingly useful di- 
rections despite ill-informed and often ir- 
responsible criticism that has been directed 
against it. In so doing, the fund has helped 
strengthen American democracy, and the new 
study just announced gives every indication 
of being a major contribution to this end. 


[From the Denver Post of July 22, 1957] 
How Fares FREEDOM? 


The Fund for the Republic has undertaken 
what could prove its most valuable contri- 
bution to the American way of life which so 
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many of us take too much for granted, 
With the aid of 10 distinguished Americans 
the fund will study and report on the issues 
of individual freedom and civil liberty in the 
United States. 

Bo far, four broad areas of examination 
have been outlined: The industrial corpora- 
tion and its effects on economic, political, 
and social freedoms of the individual; the 
trade union and its relationship with its 
members, its community and its terms and 
practices as they affect individual rights; 
the Government's defense policies and their 
impact on traditional civil liberties; and the 
role of religion in public life, relationship 
between church and State, and right of re- 
ligious dissent. 

As Alan Barth writes in the current New 
Republic, “civil liberties have come back into 
fashion” with the recent United States Su- 
preme Court decisions upholding individual 
rights against the encroachment of big Gov- 
ernment. But big business and big labor 
have equally important effects on freedom 
in a democracy. So do other big institutions 
which have sprung up in this country since 
the 18th century—pressure groups, mass 
communications, and so forth. 

This is what the fund is moving into. To 
conduct its survey of contemporary Ameri- 
can life it has enlisted Adolph A. Berle, 
Columbia professor and former Assistant 
Secretary of State; Henry R. Luce, Time-Life 
publisher; Scott Buchanan, philosophy pro- 
fessor and former dean of St. John's College; 
Eugene Burdick, author of the Ninth Wave 
and assistant professor of political science 
at University of California; Eric Goldman, 
Princeton history professor; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor of University of California; 
Father John Courtney Murray, S. J., Catho- 
lic theologian and editor; Isidor I. Rabi, 
Nobel prize-winning Columbia professor and 
chairman of General Advisory Committee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; Robert Red- 
field, anthropology professor at University of 
Chicago; and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Prot- 
estant theologian and editor. 

During the past 4 years the fund has spent 
$8 million on studies of communism, main- 
tenance of due process, protection of free- 
dom of speech and belief, education and 
maintenance of equal opportunity. Now the 
fund proposes to answer two crucial ques- 
tions of our times: What is a truly free 
society, and how can such a society be main- 
tained? 

In announcing the fund's new program, 
President Robert M. Hutchins warned that 
the defense of civil liberties today involves 
more than the mere insistence upon strict 
adherence to the Bill of Rights. Tremen- 
dous changes have occurred since the Declar- 
ation of Independence and the Constitution 
were written, “with consequences which their 
authors could not even imagine." 

Bo the-fund proposes to evaluate how 
freedom and justice have fared, and how 
they can best be safeguarded in context 
with our modern society. It does not de- 
lude itself that it can come up with all the 
final solutions, but it does promise to de- 
fine the fundamental issues and problems in 
order to provide, as Mr. Hutchins said, “the 
basis for intelligent discussion of the most 
important Issues of our time." 

If the fund can do that, it wil] have 
achieved one of the most important accom- 
plishments of our time. For as John Phil- 
pot Curran declared in his speech on the 
right of election in 1790: “The condition 
upon which God hath given liberty to man 
is eternal vigilance." 


[From the Fund for the Republic Bulletin 
for July 1957 


FREEDOM AND JUSTICE: THE Basic ISSUES 
THE MODERN PROBLEM OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The Fund for the Republic has enlisted 10 
distinguished Americans, outstanding for 
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their experience and competence in relevant 
fields, to conduct an extensive inquiry into 
the basic issues of individual freedom and 
civil liberty in the United States. In a co- 
ordinated program ‘on which the fund will 
presently put a major emphasis, they will 
seek to identify and clarify those funda- 
mental issues that underlie most of the 
tumult concerning questions of freedom and 
justice in our contemporary society. 

When the fund was established in 1953 
it took as its charter the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights. The purpose of the fund, as the 
directors expressed it, was to make these 
founding statements living documents in the 
daily affairs of the Nation. This work must 
and can continue. Yet it has become in- 
creasingly clear that the defense of civil 
liberties, as traditionally "understood—a 
mere insistence upon the letter of such texts 
as the free-speech clause of the first amend- 
ment or the constitutional protection against 
self-incrimination—is no longer enough to 
meet the real issues which are constantly 
arising in this field, 

After intensive thought and consultation, 
lasting over a year or more, the directors and 
officers of the Fund for the Republic have 
concluded that their fundamental problem 
does not He in the ill observance of the great 
18th century texts; it lies rather in the im- 
mense changes in the circumstances and in- 
stitutions of the American people, which 
have rendered the application of those texts 
to contemporary affairs so confusing and dif- 
ficult a task, 

The 18th century constitutional structure, 
with its Federal and State bills of rights, 
was developed for a small, scattered, almost 
wholly agrarian society. Except for the 
church, Government was virtually the only 
large, organized institution with significant 
impact on the individual; and the constitu- 
tional guaranties were, naturally, concerned 
almost wholly with the protection of in- 
divdual and minority interests against Gov- 
ernment. There were no giant industrial 
corporations; no trade unions; the modern 
political party was not even contemplated; 
mass communications were not in the hands 
of huge, highly organized and centrally con- 
trolled media; the voluntary pressure group 
scarcely existed. 'Today these and other big 
institutions affect the individual for good or 
ill quite as intimately as big government 
does. Without a reexamination of the mod- 
ern context, without full inquiry into the 
true, as opposed to the alleged, effects of 
these institutions, the modern problems of 
liberty and justice in a free society will re- 
main insoluble. 


TO CLARIFY THE BASIC ISSUES 


The Fund for'the Republic does not de- 
lude itself with a hope that final solutions 
for those problems can be found through any 
single effort, It does believe that the basic 
issues of freedom and justice can be defined; 
that the mistaken or fictitious issues which 
absorb most current dispute can be stripped 
away; that the real problems can be-clarified 
and set forth in terms permitting of their 
rational debate among free men. 

This is the purpose of the new program. 

The primary responsibility for the work will 
be in the hands of the 10 consultants, who 
are: 
A. A. Berle, Jr., attorney, former Assistant 
Secretary of State and Ambassador to Brazil, 
professor of corporation law at Columbía 
University since 1927; and author of a num- 
ber of books on the corporation, including 
(with Gardiner C. Means) The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property, a foundation 
work on the subject published in 1932. 

Scott Buchanan, professor of philosophy, 
with a wide background of teaching at Am- 
herst, Harvard, University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, St. John's College, Fisk 
University, and elsewhere; a member of the 
American. Mathematics Association and 
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American Philosophical Association and 
author of works on philosophy and politics. 

Eugene Burdick, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the University of California; 
a Rhodes scholar; a novelist as well as politi- 
cal scientists; and in 1950-51 a member of the 
staff of the Naval War College. 

Eric F, Goldman, contemporary historian 
and presently a professor of history at Prince- 
ton. He has been a Guggenheim Fellow, a 
Library of Congress Fellow. and a State De- 
partment lecturer in Europe and India. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor of the University of 
California at Berkeley, and a specialist in the 
fields of labor economics and industrial rela- 
tions. A member of the War Labor Board, 
1943-45, and of Presidential factfinding 
boards, he has had extensive experience as 
impartial chairman or arbitrator in indus- 
trial relations. 

Henry R. Luce, editor and publisher, the 
founder of Time, Life, and Fortune maga- 
zines, a director of the Union Theological 
Seminary, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and the Roosevelt Hospital. 

John Courtney Murray, S. J., Catholic 
theologian; editor of the quarterly, Theologi- 
cal Studies; formerly visiting professor of 
philosophy at Yale, and trustee of Manhat- 
tanville College. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, graduate professor of 
theology and ethics at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; editor of the quarterly, 
Christianity and Society, and the biweekly, 
Christianity and Crisis; author of works on 
Christian ethics and on Christianity and 
international and domestic politics. 

Isidor I. Rabi, physicist, presently chair- 
man of the General Advisory Committee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; a member 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, and author of many contribu- 
tions on quantum mechanics, nuclear 
physics, and molecular beams. 

Robert Redfield, anthropologist; professor 
at the University of Chicago since 1927; past 
president of the American Anthropological 
Association, He has served as research asso- 
ciate of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, in charge of ethnological and socio- 
logical field work. 

With Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
Fund for the Republic, these men will meet 
regularly for extended sessions of study and 
discussion, directed toward the clarification 
of the basic issues of freedom and justice 
in the modern state, Elmo Roper, chairman, 
and George N. Shuster, vice chairman of 
the board of directors of the fund, will par- 
ticipate in the work of the group in order 
to maintain a close Haison between the 
consultants’ committee and the board. 

The consultants will initiate and coordi- 
nate whatever factual studies or theoretical 
or practical Investigations they may need 
to help them in their primary task of clari- 
fication. They expect to have published, 
through whatever media may be most ap- 
propriate, the results of such supporting 
studies, as well as reports of their own dis- 
cussions, preliminary findings and such con- 
b pen as 2 to be of value. The work 

seen as one of continuing in , - 
cussion and publication. FF 


In announcing the program, Mr. Hutchins 
said: “It is our hope that the program will 
develop findings and reports which will form 
the basis for intelligent discussion of the 
most important issues of our time.” 

INITIAL PROJECTS r 


The program has been concelved as a ain- 
gle undertaking in which every member of 
the consultant group will be jointly respon- 
sible for the conclusions in every field of 
study. At the outset, however, some division 
of the task is obviously necessary: Four sep- 
arate study projects are now being organized, 
and others will be developed later. For each 
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project 1 or more of the consultants have 
assumed & special responsibility, while 2 or 
more members of the fund's board of direc- 
tors have agreed to lend counsel and assist- 
ance and to provide liaison between the 
board and the project. The four initial proj- 
ects are: 
On. the industrial corporation 


This project will seek to appraise the ef- 
fects of the corporation on the economic, 
political, and social freedoms of the individ- 
ual; later it will try to determine the mean- 
ing for a free society of the corporation's rela- 
tion to other institutions. The project will 
seek the cooperation of industry and assist- 
ance from universities, trade associations, 
and competent individuals. 

Special consultant; A. A. Berle, Jr. 

Liaison directors; M. Albert Linton, J. 
Howard Marshall. 

On the trade union 


This project will examine the relationship 
between the union and its membership, be- 
tween the union and the community, and 
the implications for individual rights of col- 
lective-bargaining practices, terms of union 
contracts, size of the bargaining unit, and 
other factors. The project will develop ini- 
tially through informal conferences and dis- 
cussions with trade-union officials, industrial 
relations experts, arbitrators, and others 
qualified to contribute, 

Special consultant: Clark Kerr. 

Liaison directors: Oscar Hammerstein II, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Meyer Kestnbaum. 


On individual freedom and the common 
dejense 

While the expansion of modern big gov- 
ernment is one of the most striking of the 
institutional changes since 1789, government 
as a whole is too vast a subject for any 
single study. It was therefore decided to 
begin with a study of government in its 
capacity as an institution to provide for the 
common defense. The project will seek to 
identify the significant points of impact of 
government's measures for defense (against 
both internal and foreign threats) on the 
traditional concepts of freedom and liberty; 
it will explore the effects on individual free- 
dom of the draft and other military man- 
power policies; of measures for the control 
of sedition; of measures directed toward the 
prevention or detection of espionage and 
similar conspiratorial crimes. 'The project 
will probably commission certain special fac- 
tual studies and will consult with qualified 


persons in government, law, education, and 


science, 


Special consultant: I. T. Rabi, z 
Liaison directors: Charles W, Cole, Her- 
bert H, Lehman, Jubal R, Parten. 


On religion in a democratic society 


The first amendment guarantees the 
rigħt of the individual to the free exercise 
of religion and prohibits governmental es- 
tablishment of any chureh. But in our in- 
creasingly complex society many issues re- 
main unsettled—problems of censorship, 
parochial schools, adoptions, ete. To ex- 
plore the basic issues underlying these con- 
troversies the project will deal with the re- 
lationships between church and state, the 
role of religion in public life, the right of 
religious dissent, the meaning of freedom 
from as well as for religion. The project 
will appoint a consultant subgroup com- 
posed of Protestants, Catholics, Jews and 
humanists who will meet regularly with 
the special consultants and liaison direc- 
tors. Spokesmen for various points of view 
on these questions will be called upon for 
consultation and advice, The project will 
also sponsor special seminars and commis- 
sion needed studies and research from 
qualified individuals and institutions. 
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Special consultants; Father John Court- 
ney Murray, S. J., Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Liaison directors: Msgr. Francis J. Lally, 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Stevenson, Dr. Henry P. 
Van Dusen. , 

FOR LATER DEVELOPMENT 

Other similar projects w!ll be undertaken 
in the future. These may be devoted to other 
institutions; they may, particularly in the 
case of government, he devoted to different 
aspects of the institutions already under 
examination; they may study certain cen- 
tral problems of freedom which do not lend 
themselves to the institutional approach. 
The organization of these projects will be 
flexible enough to permit the employment 
of whatever methods seem most useful and 
whatever minds have most to contribute, but 
it will in general follow the pattern approved 
by the board of directors for the four initial 
undertakings. 

The 10 members of the consultants’ com- 
mittee have agreed to serve for at least 1 year, 
and in June 1958 the progress of the program 
will be reviewed and its further direction 
defined. The present group, as Mr. Hutchins 
reported to the board on its formation, “is 
remarkable for the individual distinction of 
its members; for the diversity of their inter- 
ests, backgrounds and points of view; for 
the harmony and ease of communication in 
their meetings; for their dedication to the 
purposes of the fund and for their enthus- 
jiasm for the program on which they are 
working together." Theirs may well prove a 
contribution of major significance to freedom 
and Justice in the United States. 

THe BOARD or DIRECTORS OF THE FUND FOR 
THE REPUBLIC, INC. 

Chairman, Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper & Asso- 
clates, New York, N. Y. 

Vice chairman: George N. Shuster, presi- 
dent, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 

Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor, Arkan- 


-sas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. " 


Bruce Catton, Bethesda, Md. 

Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst. Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. ^ 

Russell L. Dearmont, president, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, Mo. 

Erwin N. Griswold, dean, Law School of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. " 

Oscar Hammerstein II, New York, N. Y. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Pasadena, Calif. 

Robert M. Hutchins, president, The Fund 
for the Republic, Inc. y 

William H. Joyce, Jr., San Marino, Calif. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, Chicago, III. 

Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor, The Pilot, 
Boston, Mass. 

Herbert H. Lehman, New York, N. Y. 

M. Albert Linton, chairman of the board, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

J. Howard Marshall, vice president, Signal 
Ou & Gas Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Jubal R. Parten, president, Woodley Pe- 
troleum Co., Houston, Tex. 

Alicia Patterson, editor and publisher, 
Newsday, Garden City, L. I. 

Eleanor B. Stevenson, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions. to the Rrconůu at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Americans Should Have More Respect 
for Their Own Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Septem- 
ber 17 is Constitution Day. It was on 
September 17, 1787, that the United 
States Constitution was adopted. This 
is indeed a hallowed occasion. However, 
these days, some Americans seem, un- 
fortunately, more determined to pay 
lipservice to the Constitution than to 
give it genuine respect. 

That is particularly true in the case 
of what amounts to some Americans’ 
outright disrespect for the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution. Some Americans 
apparently do not seem to mind if the 
Bill of Rights is ignored or trampled 
upon, so long as it is the other fellow 
who is being hurt. These Americans 
do not seem to understand that if the 
Bill of Rights is violated with impunity, 
as regards one group, then all groups 
are in danger. 

The Bill of Rights exists for all, not 
just for a few. 

I point out these facts in connection 
with this further fact: The other day, 
& professor from the University of Wis- 
consin read a research paper before the 
American Sociological Society, meeting 
in annual convention here in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The paper summarized the 
results of a survey of a sample of col- 
lege students in two universities—the 
University of Wisconsin, and Northwest- 
ern University. The surprising result of 
the survey was that it showed that com- 
paratively few students seem to believe 
in some of the provisions of the Bill of 
Rights. 

It appears, from the survey, that more 
than 4 out of 10 would deny an accused 
person a public trial, under some cir- 
cumstances. 

About the same peicentace appear to 
believe that there are some groups to 
whom it would be all right to deny the 
right of peaceful assembly. 

And one-quarter of those interviewed 
See no objection to double jeopardy in 
criminal proceedings. 

This survey ought to give all Ameri- 
cans pause to reflect. 

I think our University of Wisconsin 
&nd Northwestern students might well 
brush up on their study of the history 
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of the United States Constitution, the 
history of why we adopted these precious 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution. 

I have a high regard for these two 
great universities, naturally; and I hope 
further studies may show that the stu- 
dents have a better understanding of, 
and wider sympathy for, the blessings 
with which we are all endowed. 

I send to the desk two items: first, an 
article from the August 28 issue of the 
Madison Capital Times on this research 
paper; second, a sta'istical table from 
the paper itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two items be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
August 23, 1957 
SocroLocisTs IN Survey Finp UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS REJECT PRINCIPLES OF BILL OF 

RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON.—The freedoms guaranteed to 
Americans by the Bill of Rights apparently 
are no longer cherished by college students, 
a team of sociologists reported today. 

Drs. Robert McGinnis, of the Univerisity 
of Wisconsin, and Raymond W. Mack, of 
Northwestern University, presented to the 
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ical Society the results of a survey they con- 
ducted among University of Wisconsin un- 
dergraduates. 

In the survey, the first 10 amendments to 
the United States Constitution—familiarly 
called the Bill of Rights—were transformed 
into & 14-item questionnaire. 

A "random sample" of students was asked 
to answer the questionnaire, which brought 
out their attítudes toward various Bill of 
Rights principles such as freedom of press 
and religion, protection against double 
jeopardy, the right to avoid self-incriminat- 
ing testimony. 

The students “overwhelmingly rejected the 
principles of the Bill of Rights,” McGinnis 
and Mack said. 

Less than 1 percent of them expressed 
complete agreement or even acceptance with 
reservations of all the Bill of Rights prin- 
ciples. 

The questionnaires were submitted to 483 
Wisconsin undergraduates chosen at random 
from the student body in attendance in 
September of last year. 

Among the findings: 

Three students out of four believe there 
are circumstances in which an individual 
ought to be subject to a double jeopardy. 

More than 7 in 10 would'deny an accused 
person the right to confront his accuser. 
Nearly half went further and said there are 
situations where star chamber proceedings 
are preferable to public trial. 

About 4 out of 10 held that there are some 
groups to whom the right of peaceful public 
assembly should be denied. 


A study of belief in the Bill of Rights: Per- 
cent in agreement with each of 14 provi- 
sions of the Bill of Rights, university stu- 
dents and schoolteachers 


[In percent] 


a 
Provision ee 
Reserved rixhts 44 
Excessive ball 61 
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NOTES 


8 Northwestern University students. 

(2) University of Wisconsin freshmen and 5 
(3) Total sample: University of Wisconsin, 
(4) Wisconsin schoolteachers. 


Radio Bulletin of Farmers Union Graia 
Terminal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio bul- 
letin dated August 27, 1957, issued by 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minn. 


There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GTA Dary Ranto RovNDUP, AucustT 27, 1957 


How important are farm prices to farm 
prosperity? Ask a farmer, and he'll tell you 
that farm prices are all important. And, 
he'll wonder to himself why anyone would 
ask such a foolish question. Every farmer 
knows he’s got to have decent prices to sur- 
vive. , after all, is a business, and 
if prices aren't high enough to cover costs 
of operation and return a profit, the business 
is in plenty of trouble. That's the boat the 
farmer is in. That's why he's so concerned 
about the low prices he gets for what he 
raises and sells now. 

But, if this is so simple, why talk about it? 
Well, here's the reason. Several months ago, 
tne Secretary of Agriculture gave a talk to 
Minnesota bankers, meeting in St. Paul. In 
this speech, the Secretary dealt with what he 
called half-truths about agriculture, One of 
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the so-called half-truths that the Secretary 
claims to see has to do with the role of farm 
prices. Now, the editor of Successful Farm- 
ing magazine got a copy of that speech, but, 
from another source, he got evidence that 
blows the Secretary's argument sky high. He 
tells about it in the latest issue of that 
magazine. 

He says that "By interesting coincidence, 
two pieces of printed matter recently reached 
Successful Farming editorial offices at al- 
most the same time. One was a speech by 
Secretary Benson to a group of bankers in 
which he stated, ‘A fourth half-truth is that 
farm prosperity depends directly on farm 
prices * * *, It is income that farmers 
Spend, not price. Income is the result of 
production times price per unit minus 
costs.“ 

The other, adds the editor, was a chart in 
the Monthly Review, put out by the Tenth 
Federal Reserve District bank. Says the edi- 
tor, The chart is especially interesting after 
reading the Benson statement, because it 
shows that farm income follows farm prices 
up and down rather closely and almost 
ignores the ‘total farm production’ line.” 

One look at the chart shows that the edi- 
tor is right. And, he concludes with this ob- 
servation, "So perhaps Secretary Benson's 
statement is wrong in attempting to mini- 
mize effect of price on income—more wrong 
than the half-truth he’s attempting to dis- 
pel.” Now the source of the chart which the 
Federal Reserve bank shows is, of course, 
none other than the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Yes, right in the Secretary's own shop, 
he could have, if he'd tried, found the evi- 
dence that shows farmers must get decent 
prices to come out with decent net incomes, 
The chart tells the story that Secretary Ben- 
son missed, or perhaps doesn't want to tell 
about. The simple truth is that the farmer's 
price, and his net income, go up and down 
together, 

Right now they are down, and Successful 
Farming magazine reminds us that Secretary 
Benson played a big part in bringing them 
down. In fact, the magazine editor says Mr. 
Benson has launched a big push from his of- 
fice In Washington to make farm prices even 
lower next year. 

Farmer's don't, however, need a chart to 
remind them of the cold, hard facts about 
making a living on the farm. They know the 
score. That's why they've worked for farm 
programs to protect prices, and why hun- 
dreds of thousands of them, right here in the 
upper Midwest, market their grain, GTA, the 
co-op way. 


Mutual Security Conference Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr.PELLY. Mr.Speaker, the compro- 
mise on the differences between the 
House and Senate on the mutual secu- 
rity appropriation is not going to satisfy 
either those who support this program 
for our national security or those who 
oppose any or all aid to other friendly 
nations. 

Here, it seems to me, is a clear issue. 
We necessarily cannot represent the 
viewpoint of the majority of our constit- 
uents. By that I mean, there is plenty 
of information available to Members 'of 
Congress which supports the necessity of 
adequate funds in the interest of na- 
tional security, yet these facts are not 
generally available to the public. There- 
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fore, it seems to me, we have the obliga- 
tion of voting for restoration of funds 
even though public opinion at home does 
not fully support such action. After all, 
the testimony given at hearings on the 
mutual security bill was definite. For 
example, after retiring as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Rad- 
ford at such a hearing returned and re- 
stated his unequivocal support of this 
program as an essential part of our de- 
fense. He reiterated as a retired citizen 
what officially he had said previously, 
and he knew the facts. Now I know the 
American people do not see the mutual 
security program entirely in the light of 
defense which many of us do, but that is 
the light in which Admiral Radford 
testified. 

The voting in Congress indicates, I am 
sure, that the viewpoint of constituents 
is a strong influence on us, But today 
we must vote our own consciences and 
not as it is politically expedient to vote. 
The security of the Nation is at stake, 
So I must personally stand up on this 
issue and be counted with those who 
support this unpopular but nevertheless 
what I believe to be essential program. 
It is one that will deter war and Commu- 
nist aggression. I accept the position 
that defense needs have become so ex- 
pensive, it is economy to build up the 
means of self-defense of other friendly 
peoples abroad rather than to try and 
maintain major mobilization at home to 
the point of virtual national bankruptcy. 

One new aspect, important since the 
Army leadership in Syria was taken over 
recently by the Communists, is now 
linked with this bill. We have, as I un- 
derstand, 14 allies chiefly in the Middle 
and Far East whose military strength 
depends on it, The five countries, Korea, 
free China, Vietnam, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key, by our assistance have 2,100,000 men 
under arms, These countries are under 
Communist pressure from without and 
from within, By treaties, approved by 
the Senate, we have said the security of 
the United States would be in jeopardy 
11 Communist aggression succeeds 
against any of these. Therefore, we have 
a vital interest in the ability of each 
country to stand and defend its own 
integrity. ` 

As legislators, let us not dodge our 
responsibility. This is waging peace. 
This mutual security, if adequate, will 
prevent war, As such we must provide 
sufficient funds for the program. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am impelled to sup- 
port the maximum restoration of funds 
in the conference report on the mutual 
security bill. 


A Congressman Should Visit With His 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 


lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
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constituents whenever official duties do 
not require bim to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns in a few days, 
I expect to return home and to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with resi- 
dents of the Fourth District in the court- 
house of each county seat between 8 
a. m. and 4 p. m., in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

Allen County, Lima: Thursday, Sep- 
tember 19. - 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, September 17. 

Darke County, Greenville: Wednesday, 
September 18. 

Mercer County, Celina: Monday, Sep- 
tember 16. 

Miami County, Troy: Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 24. 

Preble County, Wednesday, 
September 25. 

Shelby County,, Sidney: Thursday, 
September 26. É 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see residents 
of the district, in my Piqua office, any 


time that Congress is not in session, ex- 
cept on the days scheduled above. 


Eaton; 


One-Third Socialized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


10N. LEON H. GAVIN- 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Punxsutawney Spirit of August 26, 1957; 

Owr-THmn SOCIALIZED 


We are approximately one-third social- 
ized. And if the trend continues at the 
rate it has followed since 1929, in 50 years 
99 percent of our economy will be socialized 
and 1 person out of 100 will be privately 
employed. 

That startling observation comes from 
Emerson P, Schmidt, director of economic 
research for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. He points out that last 
year nearly one-third of the national income 
was channeled through Government, either 
Federal, State, or local. He adds: “Just as 
human wants are unlimited and insatiable, 
it appears that the pressure for Government 
intervention and expenditures is unlimited 
and insatiable.” 

Dr. Schmidt is particularly concerned with 
the continuing effort to load more and more 
activities and functions on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As he sees it, We've seemingly 
become incapable of distinguishing between 
national problems and nationwide prob- 
lems.” Washington now runs 54 grants‘in- 
aid programs and 13 new ones are in the 
current budget—including one for assisting 
States to plant trees, The results are in- 
evitable. The Government bureaucracy 
grows. The proportion of our earnings taken 
by Government tends to increase. More and 
more Government controls and regulations 
come into being, to the detriment of the free 
market. As a consequence, he finds, * * * 
our growth rate has not been what it could 
be under more favorable tax treatment and 
less debilitating regulations, According to 
him, since 1946 our per capita real income— 
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which 1s Income adjusted for changes in 
taxes and in prices—has increased only $182, 
or about $18 per year per person. 

Dr. Schmidt deais in considerable detail 
with the steady growth of governmental in- 
tervention in the fields of money and bank- 
ing. Intervention has taken various forms 
at various times, including the forcing down 
Of interest rates, guaranteed loans, easier 
borrowing arrangements, etc. And this, he 
writes, "puts the economy under constant 
inflationary pressures and creates political 
pressures for direct Government lending, di- 
rect controls, and regimentation. It must 
finally lead to capital investment rationing, 
compulsory saving, price and wage controls, 
profit controls, the allocation of labor to 
Specific assignments—a regimented econ- 
omy.” 

It is frequently said and commonly be- 
lieved that the demand for new services and 
interventions by Government comes from 
the people and so is irresistible. Dr. Schmidt 
characterizes that as almost 100 percent 
hokum and buncombe. He is convinced 
that the demand comes, instead, from a com- 
paratively small number of researchers, 
writers, and'intellectuals. They get their 
ideas widely talked about—and then * * * 
the politicians latch on to them and make 
them their own. 

Is the situation hopeless? It is not, in 
Dr. Schmidt's view. Today, he feels, the ba- 
sic drift of thought in the Western World is 
toward more conservatism—and that this 
drift can be capitalized upon. We can, he 
argues, get better representation at all levels 
of government. He makes his final point in 
these words: "If we each begin somewhere 
at the local level, within a few years we can 
change the sociopolitical climate in the di- 
rection of greater productivity and more 
freedom for all." 


One Man or Many? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kane Republican, Kane and 
Mount Jewett, Pa., of August 26, 1957: 

ONE MAN on MANY? 


“One of the most persistent issues of mod- 
ern times is the controversy over defense 
Organization at the seat of government," 
Writes Col. J. D. Hittle, United States 
Marine Corps, ín the July issue of United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. “In 
essence the issue is a clear-cut one and 
centers on the question of whether or not 
our Nation should discard the Joint Chiefs 
Of Staff as the top military planning agency 
and replace it with the Prussian-German 
type single chief of staff and supreme gen- 
eral staff system.” 

In 1947 Congress established the JCS sys- 
tem and specifically forbade adoption of the 
Supreme general staff system. Ever since, 
efforts have been made to change the law 
and authorize the appointment of a single 
Chief of staff. As Colonel Hittle points out, 
there are superficial attractions in this plan. 
And one danger, in his view, is that "It de- 
Ceives because it offers what so many seek 
un easy, simple solution to a very compli- 
Cated problem." 

For instance, the fact that in actual com- 
bat, troops require a single commander is 
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used as an argument in support of the single 
chief of staff concept, But, as Colonel Hittle 
observers, field commanders—no matter how 
high their rank or important their com- 
mand—are not responsible for determining 
the Nation's basic strategy. They only im- 
plement it. “This,” he writes, “points up 
the very fundamental difference between 
planning at the national and lower levels— 
planning at the seat of government origi- 
nates the national strategy. Subordinate 
theater commanders carry out such strategy 
as it applies to their respective commands." 
Moreover, determination of the basic na- 
tional strategy involves far more than mil- 
itary decisions alone. It is always influenced 
by many other and diverse elements—po- 
litical, industrial, economic, etc. 

The great military successes of Frederick 
the Great—a monarch whose authority was 
absolute, and who was supreme commander 
in war—are cited in favor of the single chief 
proposal. But as Colonel Hittle shows, 
Frederick operated under vastly different con- 
ditions of warfare. He had ground forces 
only, and faced none of the problems re- 
sulting from the need to coordinate ground, 
air and nayal forces. At his greatest battle 
his army numbered but 36,000 men—about 
the size of 2 present-day divisions. As 
war became more and more complex, Colonel 
Hittle finds, the single chief of staff or single 
commander system failed to keep pace. In- 
deed, he believes that the ultimate defeat of 
Napoleon, another supreme commander with 
absolute power, was due to that failure, and 
that the emperor "did not comprehend sea 
power or naval problems.” 

Colonel Hittle presents many convincing 
arguments against the single chief system, 
and in favor of the JCS system we now have. 
To quote him once more, “The JCS system 
assures full development of land, sea and air 
warfare doctrines and material, because no 
one service can dominate another. All are 
partners in national security. The single 
chief of staff permits 1-man and 1-service 
control of the armed forces and leads to 
stifling of progress and service initiative.” 


University of Wisconsin School of 
Banking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
now meeting at the University of Wis- 
consin a most interesting school. In at- 
tendance are 1,128 bankers from 39 
States of the Union. They are enrolled 
in a course in banking, sponsored jointly 
by the university and by an organiza- 
tion of American bankers. 

The 2-week course is being addressed 
by many of the outstanding economists 
and bankers of the Nation. 

The school demonstrates the interest 
versity of Wisconsin is a servant, not 
simply of the youngsters of my State, but 
also of the entire adult population, and 
not simply of my State, but also of other 
States of the Union. 

The school demonstrates the interest 
of the banking profession in serving ever 
more effectively the financial needs of 
the people of this country. This is the 
sort of development which shows how 
private banking is on its toes, eager to 
learn, to improve, and to serve, 
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I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle on the subect of this banking school 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


LARGEST BANK SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN Draws 1,128 


Mapison, Wis.— With the largest enroll- 
ment in its 13-year history, the University 
of Wisconsin School of Banking will open 
Monday. 

A total of 1,128 bankers from 39 States 
have enrolled for the 2-week course, which 
wil close with commencement exercises 
September 6. 

The school is sponsored jointly by the 
university and the Central States Confer- 
ence, which consists of bankers' associations 
in 16 Midwestern States. Students are re- 
quired to attend three summer sessions be- 
fore graduating, and in addition must com- 
plete extension work between sessions. 

This year, 325 members of the third-year 
class are expected to receive diplomas, 
Chancellor Clifford M. Herdin of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska will be the commence- 
ment speaker. 

Dr. Herbert V. Prochnow, a Wisconsin 
alumnus and vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, is director of the 
school. Fayette H. Elwell, dean emeritus of 
the university's school of commerce, is ad- 
ministrator. 5 

Prochnow is a former Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs and has 
been director of the school sinee 1945. The 
curriculum includes courses in contempo- 
rary economic problems, commercial bank 
credit, investments and commercial law. 

Prochnow said that 110 faculty members 
drawn from the fields of banking, govern- 
ment, economics, law, and business would 
lecture. He said that faculty members in- 
clude outstanding authorities in their fields. 

Among the lecturers are Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
a special assistant to President Eisenhower; 
Clarence B. Randall, also a special assistant 
to the President and former board chairman 
of Inland Steel Co.; Willis Gale, board chair- 
man of Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
and Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
economist. 

Wisconsin lecturers will include Carl M. 
Flora, vice president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, and John H, 
Shiels, president of the Madison Bank & 
Trust Co., Madison. 


Surplus Property for Worthy Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to make certain 
welfare and recreation agencies eligible 
for Federal surplus property. 

Under the present law, such surpluses 
can go only to medical institutions, 
health centers, schools, colleges, and re- 
Jated organizations. 'The proposed bill 
would broaden eligibility to include 
agencies such as the Salvation Army, 
YMCA, YWCA, Travelers Aid, and simi- 
lar organizations. 
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The bill grew out of recommendations 
drawn up by a National Welfare Assem- 
bly Committee, which included members 
drawn from American Foundation for 
the Blind, Child Welfare League of 
America, Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, Council on Social 
Work Education,. Girl Scouts, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, National Federation of Settlements 
‘and Neighborhood Centers, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, National Rec- 
reation Association, Salvation Army, 
United Community Funds and Councils, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
In addition, the following organizations 
also expressed their interest in this sub- 
ject: American Hearing Society, Board 
of Hospitals and Homes of the Meth- 
odist Churcch, National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, and United HIAS 
Service. 

The present law, which limits eligibil- 
ity for surplus Government property to 
educational and health organizations, 
should be expanded to include worthy 
welfare and recreational agencies. 
These include settlement houses, homes 
for the aged, youth centers, character 
building agencies, and adoption centers. 

These agencies are doing a magnifi- 
cent job of helping our young people, our 
aged, and many of our needy citizens. 
They need and can make good use of 
surplus property in their work. 

Since the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare cooperated with the 
National Welfare Assembly Committee 
in drawing up the agreement out of 
which this bill grew, it deserves wide 
support and should be acted upon as 
soon as possible after Congress recon- 
venes in January. 

We should leave no stone unturned in 
helping these fine organizations pursue 
their objectives, for in the end their 
success will mean a better America for 
all. 


San Francisco Only Logical Home Port for 
U. S. S. "Ranger" 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
fess no talent as a naval strategist. I 
feel that I am wise to leave that to the 
admirals. But I do profess considerable 
knowledge of the sea and the men who 
sail it, having spent a good many years 
before the mast. The men who make 
up the complement of the beautiful new 
Ranger are, I am sure, no different in 
their tastes and desires from the mer- 
chant seamen; the bluejackets of the 
lesser but no less proud vessels of our 
splendid fleet, or the boys who man the 
lovely white cutters of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Ask them their idea of the best liberty 
town on the coast and we will wager that 
San Francisco wins the toss, hands down. 
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There has been much argument and 
comment both in the public prints and 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on why the 
Ranger should make Long Beach her 
home port rather than Bremerton or 
San Francisco. 'The reasons given are 
certainly valid as far as they go for 
either of these two fine ports to the 
northward and southward of San Fran- 
cisco. But let us take a minute or two 
to discuss the ship's assignment from the 
point of view of her 3,500 crew members' 
welfare and morale. 

Has anyone ever walked down the 
main street of a Navy town when liberty 
has been granted and the town's popula- 
tion virtually doubles in the space of 
hours? The sea of white hats may make 
the hustlers, the gyp artists, the tattoo 
parlors, and the beer-joint operators 
faint with delight as the jacktars 
struggle with their own form of tempta- 
tion on where to spend their money. 

Has anyone ever thought of the hous- 
ing and schooling problems that beset 
the smaller Navy town when a ship the 
size of the Ranger drops her hook in her 
permanent anchorage? Has anyone ex- 
perienced the married sailors’ dismay 
when they learn the stepped up rent they 
would have to pay for cramped quarters 
in an already cramped community? 

To a city the size of San Francisco, 
the influx of 3,000 Navy families would 
be a drop in the bucket. The city is 
big enough to absorb far more than 
that, and in San Francisco the natural 
beauties, the wonderful climate, and the 
cultural and educational advantages are 
a strong morale inducement which I feel 
should be carefully considered. 

The quasi-military experts have ar- 
gued that farther south in California 
the flying conditions are better than 
those in the San Francisco area. The 
number of crystal-clear days may be 
more frequent farther south, but I 
doubt it. This may seem naive of me to 
mention, but nowadays is aerial combat 
limited only to those days when no va- 
grant whisp of nimbo-stratus clutters 
the horizon and the eyeballs of the foe 
are clearly visible a rocket's range away? 

San Francisco's shipyards are quite 
capable of handling a ship of the Rang- 
er's bulk. The critics point out that 
another west-coast port would be better 
equipped to handle her if she ever be- 
came badly damaged. Again at the risk 
of naivete, may I suggest that were she 
banged up, the unfortunate event would 
probably occur somewhere east of 
Suez, and were she required to limp 
home for docking, the difference in nau- 
tical miles on a great-circle run from 
the Far East to any port-on the west 
coast would be practically negligible. 

I enjoy a mental picture of the Rang- 
er, steaming in stately dignity beneath 
the Golden Gate Bridge, inbound from 
a Far East patrol. Below, in her berth- 
ing spaces the liberty section is getting 
ready to go ashore. The dialog might 
go something like this. 

“What are you gonna do tomorrow, 
Boats?” 

“Going to take the wife and kids out 
to the ball game. I hear those San 
Francisco Giants are playing a double- 
header.” 
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San Francisco, with its unlimited fa- 
cilities to absorb, educate, and entertain 
the 3,500 sailormen and their families, 
wants to be home port of the Range?; 
and with its shipyard facilities and un- 
questioned position as a major port city 
on the Pacific coast, ought to be the 
home port for the queen of the Pacific 
Fleet. 


Latin American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I have on several occasions 
during the last few months, addressed 
the House indicating my concern over 
the campaign of the gentleman from 
Oregon against several Latin American 
republics. I honestly feel that hig activ- 
ities are contrary to the best interests of 
our national security and the welfare of 
amicable hemispheric relations. I have 
tried to be quite objective in my com- 
ments on the gentleman's activities and 
have raised numerous questions which 
he has seen fit either to evade or to leave 
unanswered. If these questions were 
fully and completely answered by the 
gentleman, the House might be in a bet- 
ter position to judge his actions in light 
of full disclosure. I would like to take 
this opportunity to repeat some of my 
questions posed on July 19, and August 
9, 1957, in the fond hope that the gen- 
tleman will see the benefit of complete 
and candid replies in the interest of a 
full understanding of his objectives. 

I have stated that the gentleman fo- 
ments revolution and in support of this 
assertion, I quoted his words of June 13, 
1957, on this floor. “Do I foment revo- 
lution against dictators? Yes; gladly, 
and until I die.” I asked the gentleman 
if he still adheres to this position or has 
he seen the folly of an American 
representative fomenting revolution 
against friendly Allied countries. 

I have asserted that from a reading 
of certain Costa Rican newspapers it 
would appear that the gentleman's 
statements and actions were an intru- 
sion into the foreign policy prerogatives 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. In order to judge the correctness 
of my assertion I have, on several occa- 
sions, asked the gentleman to make 
available to the House all his public and 
private statements made in the Carib- 
bean area. He has consistently refused 
to do so. 

I have repeatedly questioned the gen- 
tleman concerning his weekend excur- 
sions to Costa Rica and Colombia in the 
company of a female employee of the 
Library of Congress. I have asked the 
gentleman to explain why this employee, 
Mrs. Bennett, was given equal pictorial 
and editorial billing by Costa Rican 
newspapers and why she was termed “a 
collaborator of the gentleman from Ore- 
Eon," Also, I have asked that the gen- 
tleman make known the extent of the 
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expenses defrayed by the Government 
of Costa Rica and a Colombian newspa- 
per. I brought to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion the fact that the Associated Press, 
under dateline June 15, reported that 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter arrived in Costa 
Rica on that date. I asked the gentle- 
man if the Associated Press had con- 
fused Mrs. Bennett with Mrs. Porter and, 
if not, were Mrs. Porter's expenses de- 
frayed similarly. None of these ques- 
tions have been answered. 

As regards the gentleman's attitude 
toward the propriety of the Library of 
Congress providing the services of Mrs. 


Bennett, I have inquired of the gentle- - 


man if he believes that those services are 
proper. I raised the question of conflict 
of interest in Mrs. Bennett, a Federal 
employee of the United States, accepting 
emoluments from foreign governments. 
I ask the gentleman if he had sought a 
ruling on this question from the Attorney 
Generalof the United States. 'Ihere has 
been no answer, . 

I felt that in light of my assertions 
concerning the improper actions of Mrs. 
Bennett, ii would be helpful to judge 
their correctness if the gentleman from 
Oregon were to make available a sum- 
mary of Mrs. Bennett's actions and pub- 
lic statements in the Caribbean. Such 
might explain her widespread press cov- 
erage in Costa Rica. No such informa- 
tion has been forthcoming from the 
gentleman. 

The gentleman has stated that the 
military advantage of aid to certain 
Latin American countries is only fancied 
but he admits that the Department of 
Defense asserts that the military ad- 
vantage gained thereby is very real. I 
have asked the gentleman if he con- 
siders himself a more qualified judge of 
military requirements than the Depart- 
ment of Defense, The question remains 
unanswered. 

I agree with the gentleman that the 
Communist danger in Latin America can 
be more attributed to subversion than 
invaslon but that there is no difference 
in the end result. I asked the gentleman 
if he is aware that the Red government 
of Guatemala established by subversion 
was overthrown by Castillo Armas just 
in time to prevent the arrival of Soviet 
arms in a Swedish ship. 

The gentleman has stated on numer- 
ous occasions that everyone in the State 
Department below the post of Assistant 


Secretary for Inter-American Affairs~ 


agrees with his policies. In the interest 
of the continuation of our good-neighbor 
policy, I ask the gentleman to make 
public the names of those State Depart- 
ment officials who are not in sympathy 
with this long-established bipartisan 
policy. Again, the gentleman has failed 
to produce, 

The gentleman has stated that he has 
been “lionized by the people of Costa 
Rica.” In this regard, I asked the gen- 
tleman what connection there was be- 
tween his fervent reception in Costa 
Rica and his introduction of an amend- 
ment to the mutual security bill which 
would have cut off aid to Costa Rica’s 
archenemy, Nicaragua. 

I ask the gentleman to explain the 
meaning of the overwhelming defeat of 
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his amendment to the mutual security 
bill particularly in light of the fact that 
he had brought these amendments and 
his report thereon to the attention of 
every Member of this body 2 weeks be- 
fore the vote was recorded. 

I have asked the- gentleman why he 
does not consult with the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs or the Secre- 
tary of State before making his radical 
charges against the governments of al- 
lied countries. Again, no satisfactory 


.answer was forthcoming. 


These and many other questions de- 
signed to reach a better understanding 
of the objectives of the gentleman from 
Oregon remain unanswered. I have no 
means of knowing whether the gentle- 
man will ever choose to reply but in the 
absence of any explanation from the 
gentleman, I conclude his silence is a 
tacit admission of the veracity of my 
assertions. 


Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, for the REC- 
orp, I want to include the latest sum- 
mary of the Federal aid mutual security 
debate as depicted in the following edi- 
torial by one of Connecticut’s finest 
newspapers, the Hartford Times. 

I have long felt that this program is 
one of the most important weapons we 
have for the defense of the free world 
and in maintaining America’s leadership. 
I have consistently voted for foreign aid, 
yet, at all times have been particularly 
interested that this program be on a 
sound economic basis with no waste. 
The day may come when foreign aid can 
be eliminated, but until peace is secured, 
we should continue this program as eco- 
nomically as possible as insurance to 
peace in the world. 

FOREIGN Am CUT COMING 

The Senate has restored $500 million of the 
$800 million the House cut from the Presi- 
dent’s near $4 billion request for foreign 
aid. The matter will go to conference com- 
mittee to adjust the two bill versions. 

The long, sharp debate in both Senate and 


House has made an impression on the ad- 


ministration. Vice President NIXON says 
that a worldwide survey is to be made in an 
effort to cut the costs of foreign aid opera- 
tions. He virtually agreed that cuts could 
be made without loss of effectiveness when 
he said? 

“I would be less than candid if I were not 
to say that in some areas of the world there 
has been waste and that in some areas of 
the world where we have provided funds it 
hasn't accomplished the purposes we would 
like." 

The American people will need to be kept 
up to date on the facts if they are to con- 
tinue to give support to this highly desirabie 
program, 'The critics cannot be allowed to 
have the last word. 

The program began as a temporary venture 
as the Marshall plan during the Truman ad- 
ministration and was designed to stem the 
sweling postwar tide of aggressive commu- 
nism in Europe. Red-instigated general 
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strikes threatened to overthrow governments 
in Italy and France. Our economic aid re- 
moved the economic distress on which Reds 
were basing their appeal. 

There is sound basis for holding, as Mr. 
Nrxon did, that “the expenditures we make 
in the foreign field are just as important and, 
in some ways more in the interest of the 
United States than the expenditures we make 
in our own defenses here at home." But that 
proposition needs the constant support of 
relevant facts. 

Especially there must be frank scrutiny 
of the causes of public criticism. Mr. NIXON 
said that “as result of the congressional at- 
titude toward this program, the administra- 
tion is examining the operation of these pro- 
grams all over the world to see ways in which 
we can do it with less money than we have 
been doing in the past." 

With such information in hand, further 
debate can be intelligently carried on. Some 
degree of economy is indicated by the re- 
moval of admitted waste, 


Professional Visual Care for War 


Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs has reported 
favorably to this House H. R. 6719, 
which we may anticipate will be before 
the House for action shortly after we 
convene in January. I would like to 
commend this legislation to the Mem- 
bers and urge that during the recess 
they take the opportunity to examine it. 
The bill would provide urgently needed 
salary adjustments to the professional 
personnel of the Veterans' Administra- 
tion. I am convinced these adjustments 
are not only merited, but that they are 
most necessary if we are to secure for 
veterans the high caliber health and 
hospital services they deserve. 

I would like particularly to address 
my remarks and draw the Members’ at- 
tention to section 5 of H. R. 6719, which 
would provide a long overdue recogni- 
tion of the services and accomplishments 
of the optometric profession and would 
enable the Veterans’ Administration to 
make far better use of optometrists in 
providing visual care for veterans. 

About 10 years ago the Congress di- 
rected that the armed services com- 
mission optometrists. As a consequence, 
more than 300 doctors of optometry are 
on active duty with professional status 
as commissioned officers of the military 
services, holding ranks as high as lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army, captain in 
the Navy, and major in the Air Force. 
Under present regulations, doctors of 
optometry, graduates of accredited and 
recognized colleges requiring 5 or 6 years 
of college work leading to doctors’ de- 
grees, are classified as technicians, grades 
5 to 7 by the Veterans’ Administration 
and are paid and treated as such. As 
& consequence, fewer than 10 optome- 
trists are employed by the Administra- 
tion throughout the country. Unfor- 
tunately, the veterans and taxpayers are 
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the ones who suffer through this incon- 
sistent discrimination. 

I do not think there can be any doubt 
of the ultimate economy and improved 
visual care which would result if the 
Congress enacts the authorizing provi- 
sions of section 5 of H. R. 6719 and if 
a strengthened program of visual care 
of veterans is conscientiously formulated 
by the Veterans Administration. Doc- 
tors of optometry are providing about 
.75 percent of the visual care in the 
United States and it is unthinkable that 
we should deny this same visual atten- 
tion to veterans. 

Doctors of optometry are intensively 
trained to test and diagnose visual de- 
fects and to consider test results and 
prescribe appropriate corrective lenses 
and devices. This training to diagnose, 
to analyze, and to prescribe are the 
phases of their work in the visual health 
field which merit professional recogni- 
tion, for they require the exercise of in- 
dependent, trained judgment. Doctors 
of optometry are thus differentiated 
from nurses, laboratory workers, and 
other technicians who carry out orders 
given them by a doctor. 

Doctors of optometry are also inten- 
sively trained to recognize diseases of 
the eyes, though treatment of diseases 
by medicine or surgery is outside their 
field. When a patient exhibits symp- 
toms of disease, he is referred to a 
specialist in diseases of the eye in ex- 
actly the same manner as your family 
medical doctor refers patients to special- 
ists when diagnosis and treatment are 
not in the medical field in which his 
services will provide the attention and 
expert handling required. 

During committee consideration of 
this legislation, two objections were 
raised to the provisions of section 5 giv- 
ing professional status to doctors of op- 
tometry. It was said this should not be 
done because the present professional 
staff of the Veterans’ Administration is 
designated as the “Medical Service,” and 
optometrists are not medical doctors. 
To me, such an argument completely 
lacks substance and is a quibbling over 
words. It would be far better to re- 
name the division as “Health Service,” 
than to deprive veterans of this care— 
if any recognition is to be given to such 
an argument. 

More serious was the allegation that 
optometrists are not professionally 
trained. J looked into this, because I 
certainly do not want to bring about un- 
ekilled or untrained visual care. I find 
that every college in this country giving 
a degree as doctor of optometry main- 
tains a professional school of optometry 
with high requirements for admission, 
including at least 2 years of preprofes- 
sional training at the college level, with 
a minimum of 3 or 4 additional years of 
professional study, requiring 5 or 6 years 
of college training in all. This compares 
favorably with the requirements of other 
professions concerned with health care 
and exceeds a number of them, 

I think the Members will agree that 
this requirement, together with the pro- 
visions of section 5 authorizing the Vet- 
erans' Administrator to determine re- 
quirements for eligibility, effectively in- 
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sure the highest professional standards. 
I feel it is unfortunate that misleading 
statements were made to the committee 
in this regard. 

There is a larger and perhaps a more 
important principle involved in the legis- 
lation we consider which bears on health 
care for veterans, servicemen, and others 
entitled to such care. I think it would 
be most unfortunate if we became so cir- 
cumscribed and bound to the canons and 
beliefs and theories of any one school or 
branch of the healing art that we could 
not take advantage of the services offered 
by another branch. We all may suffer if 
we are blind to the advances of science 
and the formulation of new theories 
which, perhaps, do not fit into the think- 
ing of older schools. We cannot afford to 
trust our health and well-being exclu- 
sively to a monopoly of thought. 


Treasury Department Analysis of Customs 
Administrative Bill of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE " 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 23, 1957, I introduced, at the re- 
quest of the administration, H. R. 9424, 
entitled “A bill to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and related laws, and for other 
purposes." Our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Repre- 
sentative REED, introduced an identical 
bill, H. R. 9425, on the same date. 

I have received from the Treasury De- 
partment an analysis of this legislation. 
I have received a large number of re- 
quests for copies of this analysis from 
interested individuals and organizations. 

Since it is highly important that all 
interested individuals and organizations 
have this material for study prior to the 
commencement of the second session of 
this Congress, under unanimous consent, 
Iask to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

ANALYSIS OF CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATIVE BILL 
or 1957—TrTLE I, AMENDMENTS TO THE Tan- 
IFF Act OF 1930 AND RELATED LAWS—REFER- 
ENCES TO REPEALED LAWS—OBSOLETE STATUTE 
REPEALED 
Section 101: (a) The act of March 24, 1874, 

was repealed by section 643 of the Tariff 

Act of 1922 (42 Stat. 989) and no correspond- 

ing provision of law is now in effect 

Section 3433 of the Revised Statütes was 
superseded by section 3177 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, and the latter has now 
been superseded by section 5521 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(b) Section 3448 of the Revised Statutes 
Was superseded by section 2197 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, and the latter 
has now been superseded by section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(c) Section 3369 of the Revised Statutes 
Was superseded by section 2190 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939, and the latter 
has now been superseded by section 5753 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 901 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
was superseded by section 3074 (a) of the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1939, and the latter 
has now been superseded by section 5333 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(d) Section 241 of the Criminal Code has 
been repealed and the matter is now cov- 
ered by title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 42. 

(e) Revised Statute 2904 1s obsolete, Du- 
tiable value on imports is determined in 
accordance with section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended. 


DEPOSIT OF IMPORTED LIQUORS IN BONDED 
WAREHOUSE 


Section 102: Section 11 of the act of March 
1, 1879 (19 U. S. C. 467) would be amended 
by eliminating detailed statutory require- 
ments regarding inspection and a time-con- 
suming stamping procedure by customs offi- 
cers of casks and other containers of im- 
ported liquors. If the Secretary should deem 
it necessary in the administration of appli- 
cable Federal laws for any marks or stamps 
to be placed on containers of imported 
liquors, he would be authorized to issue reg- 
ulations requiring the marks or stamps. An 
obsolete provision dealing with distilled 
spirits in containers of not less than 5 
wine gallons is deleted. 

FREE ENTRY OF RETURNED ARTICLES 

Section 103: (a) and (c) Subparagraphs 
1615 (e) (3) and 1615 (g) (3) would be 
amended to insure that articles, resulting 
from manufacture of imported merchandise 
entered under bond for export pursuant to 
the proposed amendment to section 308 (1) 
made in section 105 of this bill, could not be 
reimported free of duty. This follows the 
policy of related provisions of paragraph 
1615 dealing with merchandise manufactured 
in bonded warehouse (par. 1615 (e) (3) ), etc. 

(b) The amendments of pragraph 1615 (f) 
would provide, in effect, for the inclusion in 
the duty to be assessed on a blend of foreign 
&nd domestic liquors returned to the United 
States after having been exported, of an 
amount equal to any tax which may have 
been waived on the domestic component. 
This would remove an ambiguity in the pres- 
ent law and thus forestall a possible claim, 
that such a blend upon return to tbe United 
States may be subject to a duty equal only 
to the duty and tax waived or refunded on 
the foreign component. 

By deleting the second sentence of sub- 
paragraph (f), the necessity of affixing in- 
ternal-revenue stamps as evidence of duty 
payment to returned American manufactured 
tobacco before its release from customs cus- 
tody would be eliminated. The existing re- 
quirement leads to confusion because the 
assessment to which the internal-revenue 
stamps relate is a duty not a tax. Evidence 
of duty payment on tobacco can be estab- 
lished satisfactorily and more economically 
by a rubber stamp such as is now used in 
the case of returned American cigars and 
cigarettes. 

The spelling of “respect” is corrected in 
the fourth sentence, 

PERSONAL EFFECTS OF TRAVELERS 


Section 104: The amendment of para- 
graph 1798 (g) would ratify and stabilize an 
administrative ruling to the effect that no 
duty is collectible on account of the sale of 
the wreckage of a tourist's automobile with- 
in 1 year after its importation, and would 
apply the principle of the ruling to other 
articles in addition to automobiles. While 
it is not believed that the forfeiture provi- 
sions of the existing statute are violated by 
& sale of such wreckage, a statutory stand- 
ard defining the extent to which an article 
must be reduced in value by a casualty if the 
sale thereof is not to result in forfeiture, is 
considered desirable for administrative guid- 
ance and certainty. 

The new subparagraph (h) would permit 
residents of the United States who rent auto- 
mobiles while abroad, to make incidental 
crossings into the United States in the rented 
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ear without being faced with payment of 
duty on the car. It is anticipated that the 
regulations would limit the side trips to 
some such period as 7 consecutive days but 
recognize that numerous side trips may be 
made. The regulations would recognize the 
possibility that rented cars may be wrecked 
and therefore not be returned abroad and 
provide for no forfeiture in such a Case. 
(See above amendment proposed to subpara- 
graph (g).) 
TEMPORARY IMPORTATION UNDER BOND FOR 
EXPORTATION 

Section 105: (a) Under the present sec- 
tion 308 (1) of the Tariff Act, articles 
may be entered, temporarily free of duty un- 
der bond for exportation, for repair, altera- 
tion, or to be processed. However, if the 
processing would be such as to result in 
articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, entry under section 308 (1) 
bond would not be allowed. For example, 
this bond procedure is not avallable to an 
importer who brings in a shipment of air- 
plane parts for use in the manufacture by 
him in this country of an airplane which 
will be exported. This is because the alr- 
plane would be considered to be an article 
manufactured or produced in the United 
States. For the importer to do this under 
present laws, he must file a consumption 
entry, pay duty on the merchandise, file an 
application for drawback pursuant to sec- 
tion 313 (a) of the Tariff Act, prepare a draw- 
back entry to cover the exported product, 
and await the payment of drawback of 99 
percent of duties paid on the imported mer- 
chandise used. This procedure is costly and 
time consuming to both the importer and 
the Government. 

The proposed amendment of section 308 
(1) would permit operations like the one 
Just described to be carried out under im- 
port-export bond even though the article as 
exported would have been processed to such 
a degree as to be considered "an article 
manufactured ór produced in the United 
States." Specifically, the proposal would 
allow imported merchandise (except distilled 
spirits the manufacture of which is pro- 
hibited by the second proviso of 19 U. S. C. 
1311; flour or byproducts produced from 
wheat prohibited in 19 U. S. C. 1313 (a); and 
certain other commodities containing alco- 
hol) to be entered under a section 308 im- 
port-export bond for use in the manufacture 
or production of articles solely for export, 
upon compliance with specifled conditions 
designed to safeguard the revenue. No sub- 
stitution of domestic merchandise for the 
imported merchandise would be permitted. 
A complete accounting would be required 
for all products and wastes, and all products 
and valuable wastes would have to be ex- 
ported or destroyed under customs super- 
vision. Specific identification of the im- 
ported merchandise would be preserved, the 
provision being applicable only to merchan- 
dise covered by a single entry. When the 
merchandise is covered by more than one 
entry. or when the substitution of domestic 
for imported merchandise is desired, the 
drawback procedures would have to be 
followed. 

Adoption of the recommended provision in 
the areas specified to supplement the draw- 
back procedures, which are the only ones 
available under existing law, would result 
in a substantial reduction of time consum- 
ing work to the Customs Service, and enable 
many importers who manufacture by lot 
solely for export to avoid having their money 
tied up for extended periods awaiting the 
processing of their claims for drawback. 

Conforming amendments are proposed to 
paragraph 1615 of the Tariff Act (19 U. S. C. 
1201, par. 1615) in section 103 of this bill to 
insure that such manufactured articles 
would not be reimported free of duty under 
that paragraph. 
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(b) Proposed new subdivision (13) would 
permit entry under temporary bond for ex- 
port of articles solely for public fairs or 
exhibitions. This includes articles to be ex- 
hibited as well as the backdrop material. 
The privilege would be available for public 
fairs and exhibitions other than those desig- 
nated pursuant to the proposed Trade Fair 
Act, title II of this bill. Unlike special trade 
fair legislation and the proposed general 
Trade Fair Act, subdivision (13) would not 
cover articles to be sold or consumed at fairs 
or exhibitions nor make any allowance in 
duty due to deterioration while on exhibi- 
tion nor permit the articles to be entered for 
consumption. Of course, the existing provi- 
sions in title 19, United States Code, section 
1557 (c), for destruction in lieu of exporta- 
tion of merchandise at the importer's re- 
quest without payment of duty would be 
avallable. 


DRAWBACK AND REFUNDS 


Section 106: (a) The provision for per- 
mitting the use of imported and domestic 
merchandise of the same kind and quality 
on a substitution basis in the manufacture 
or production of articles for exportation 
with benefit of drawback was first enacted 
as section 313 (b), Tariff Act of 1930, which 
extended the substitution privilege to sugar, 
nonferrous metals, and ores containing non- 
ferrous metals. Substitution was author- 
ized because of the difficulty encountered 
by manufacturers, such as canners and 
sugar refiners, who used both imported and 
domestic merchandise in manufacture, in 
preserving the identification of the imported 
merchandise used, This resulted in the 
abandonment of many Just claims for draw- 
back. It was believed that manufacturers 
should not be foreclosed from drawback on 
their exported products because of the loss 
of identification and the admixture of im- 
ported and domestic merchandise. 

By Public Law No. 109, 82d Congress, 1st 
session, the substitution privilege was ex- 
tended to metal, and ores containing metal, 
generally, and to linseed, etc. And by Pub- 
lic Law No. 1012, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, the privilege was further extended to 
printing paper, coated or uncoated. 

Manufacturers using merchandise other 
than sugar, metal, ores containing metal, 
flaxseed or linseed, flaxseed or linseed oll, 
or printing paper have indicated that they 
believe the substitution privilege should be 
extended to the merchandise they use in 
manufacturing for export on the same basis 
provided for the above-enumerated com- 
modities. After careful study the Bureau 
of Customs has concluded that there are 
classes of merchandise other than those 
listed in the statutes in connection with 
which substitution is just as feasible as 
it is in the case of the enumerated classes 
of merchandise, Under the proposed new 
language the feasibility of granting the sub- 
stitution privilege for an article would be 
determined as applications therefor are re- 
ceived from time to time from the manu- 
facturers who believe their operations permit 
the utilization of substitution without en- 
dangering the revenue and without inter- 
ference with the efficient conduct of cus- 
toms business. 

The problems of administering the pro- 
posed provision would not differ in nature 
from those which have been resolved in 
administering the existing substitution pro- 
visions. The privilege would not be ex- 
tended in any case where substitution could 
not be as successfully administered as under 
existing law. 

(b) The amendment of section 313 (f) 
would delete a provision that drawback of 
duties on salt used in curing exported meat 
may not be allowed in amounts less than 
$100. There is no similar limitation on 
allowances of other drawbacks, and no reason 
is known for continuing the limitation, 
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which has appeared in provisions ancestral 
to section 313 (f) at least since 1883. 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 107: The title of appraisers would 
be changed from “appraiser of merchan- 
dise" to "appraiser of customs" to identify 
the position with its customs function and 
conform to the title of other principal field 
officers like collector of customs, comptrol- 
ler of customs, and surveyor of customs. 
Mention of the chief assistant appraiser 
would be deleted, because the definition as 
proposed to be amended is believed broad 
enough to include this position, especially 
in view of title 19, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1500 (c), which empowers the chief 
assistant appraiser to perform the duties of 
the appraiser. 

REMOVAL OF GOODS FROM PLACE OF UNLADING 


Section 108: The amendments of section 

448 (a) would— 
' (a) Permit definite determination of the 
time when the liability of the carrier on 
account of irregular removal of imported 
articles from the place of unlading ceases by 
specifically providing that removal is to be 
made in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary. The liability now ceases when a 
permit for the removal has been issued by 
the collector of customs, and it has been 
dificult to determine what amounts to an 
issuance of a permit in certain classes of 
transactions, particularly when the articles 
are forwarded in bond to a second port of 
entry. 

(b) Clarify the extent of the carrier's 
liability by expressly providing for liability 
for liquidated damages equal in amount 
to the duties, taxes, charges, and exactions 
accruing on the merchandise irregularly re- 
moved. In respect of such merchandise 
which is duty free and consequently as to 
which duties, taxes, charges, and exactions 
accruing may be negligible, it is necessary to 
provide a minimum liability ($500) to dis- 
courage laxity in handling such goods. Ad- 
ministrative relief, of course, may be granted 
in appropriate cases, such as where duty- 
free goods were not removed with any pur- 
pose of evading customs requirements, 

(c) Change the carrier's liability from 
one for "duties" to one for liquidated dam- 
ages, in order that administrative relief may 
be extended in cases such as where an irreg- 
ular removal is for direct exportation and 
proof of the exportation is furnished. 

(d) Change “48 hours” to “5 days” to 
conform with the extension of the 48-hour 
period formerly prescribed for making entry 
in section 484 (a), Tariff Act of 1930, to 5 
days by section 18 (b) of the Customs Sim- 
Plification Act of 1953 (19 U. S. C. 1484 (a)). 

(e) Conform the references to merchan- 
dise and baggage with the fact that the 
term merchandise“ in this section is de- 
fined in 19 United States Code 1401 (c) so 
as to include baggage. 

VERIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS 

Section 109: Section 486 (d) was added 
as & new provision to the Tariff Act of 1930 
by section 17 of the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1953 (19 U. S. C. 1486 (d)). It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury by 
regulation to prescribe that any document 
required by any law administered by the 
Customs Service to be under oath may be 
verified by a written declaration in lieu of 
the oath. However, the new section did 
not provide that penalties applicable in a 
case of the filing of a false oath would be 
applicable if a false declaration were to be 
presented in the same circumstances. In 
accordance with the apparent intent and 
purpose of the previous legislation, this 
amendment would prescribe the same pen- 
alties for such written declarations, given 
falsely or not given when required, as are now 
provided in the case of oaths. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF VALUE FOR CHANGE IN 
QUANTITY 


Section 110: A recent final decision of the 
customs courts has required an unrealistic 
valuation for duty of certain goods pur- 
chased at a price per unit of weight which 
lose weight through evaporation of moisture 
on the voyage of importation without any 
diminution in their actual value, The pro- 

amendment of section 507 would cor- 
rect the result of this unrealistic decision by 
authorizing an adjustment, upward or down- 
ward as may be appropriate, in the unit value 
to compensate for either losses or gains in 
weight which do not affect the real value of 
the goods. The adjusted unit value would 
be applied to the landed weight of the mer- 
chandise to determine the dutiable value, 
thus permitting assessment of ad valorem 
duties on the real value of the goods. 

This amendment, of course, would not af- 
fect the appraisement of merchandise the 
weight of which does not change during 
storage or transportation or merchandise 
whose actual value is affected by changes in 
weight. , 

REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE DECISIONS 

Sectlon 111: In general the amendments 
proposed by this section would change ex- 
isting law (1) by permitting notices of ap- 
praisements to be given 1n the same manner 
as notices of liquidations; (2) by permitting 
liquidation to be made without awaiting a 
final appraised value; (3) by authorizing ad- 
ministrative review of appraisements by ap- 
praisers and eliminating collectors' appeals 
to reappraisement; (4) by changing the time 
within which appeals and protests may be 
filed to 90 days; (5) by requiring deposit of 
liquidated duties where appeals or protests 
are filed in connection with merchandise 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption; (6) by making certain con- 
forming amendments to section 514 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. 1514); and (7) 
by prescribing when mailed appeals or pro- 
tests are filed. 

Subsection (a): Proposed section 501 (a) 
would eliminate the present statutory re- 
quirement that written notices of appraise- 
ments be given directly to interested parties 
and provide instead for notices of appraise- 
ments to be given in accordance with section 
505 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. 1595), 
that is, “in the form and manner prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury.” This 
would permit notices of appraisements to be 
given in the same manner as notices of 
liquidations, It is Intended to issue regu- 
lations providing for a combined notice of 
appraisement and liquidation. The Treas- 
ury Department is studying the practica- 
bility of giving the combined notice by mail 
50 as to provide better service to the im- 
porting public and modernize the present 
method of giving notices of liquidations, 
which generally is by posting the notice in a 
conspicuous place in the customhouse. 

The general authority of collectors to file 
appeals to reappraisement is eliminated as 
unnecessary in view of the proposal to amend 
section 515 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U. 8. C. 1515) by providing for administra- 
tive review of appraisements by appraisers, 
(This is explained more fully in the com- 
ments under subsection (d) of this section 
of the draft bill.) 

Proposed section 501 (b) and (c) would 
permit liquidations to be made immediately 
after the initial administrative determina- 
tion of value, without awaiting possible 
administrative or judicial review of the valu- 
ation but subject to revision if the final 
appraised value either upon review by the 
appraiser or by the court differs from the 
initial appraised value. 

Under existing law the administrative 
determination of the duties due on imported 
merchandise, 1. e, the liquidation of an 
entry (19 U. S. C. 1505, 1514, 1515), awaits 
the final determination of the value of the 
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merchandise, 1, e, the appraisement (19 
U. S. C. 1500, 1501). The proposed amend- 
ments would greatly expedite advice to im- 
porters as to their duty liability and would 
permit & very substantial reduction of the 
backlog of unworked entries which must now 
be carried for periods ranging from 2 to 10 
years or more until value litigation is settled. 
After the notice of appraisement has been 
given (proposed sec. 501 (a)), the im- 
porter would have 90 days within which to 
appeal for reappraisement. 'The importer 
would continue to have the same rights to 
protest the liquidation he now possesses 
except that the time for filing a protest is 
changed from 60 to 90 days. (This is ex- 
plained in the comments on the proposed 
amendments to sec. 514.) 

Subsection (b): The amendments of sec- 
tion 503 of the Tariff Act (19 U. S. C. 1503) 
are necessary to conform that section with 
the changes proposed to be made in sections 
501, 505, 514, and 515 of the Tariff Act by 
this bill. 

Subsection (e): The proposed amendments 
of section 505 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U. 8. C. 1505) would permit notices of ap- 
praisements as well as liquidations to be 
given in the form and manner prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as explained 
in the above comments on proposed section 
501 (a), and provide that 1f a notice of 
liquidation or appraisement is mailed, the 
date of mailing 1s deemed the date the notice 
is given. This is patterned after existing 
provisions of section 501 (a) (19 U. S. C. 
1501 (a)) and definitely fixes the time 
within which appeals or protests may be 
filed. 

Subsection (d): The time within which 
protests against decisions of the collector 
may be filed would be changed from 60 days 
to 90 days. The period prescribed for filing 
appeals to reappraisement in proposed sec- 
tion 501 (a) is also 90 days. As indicated 
&bove, under the proposed bill an importer 
would receive notice of both appraisement 
and liquidation of an entry at the same time 
and the 90-day periods would run concur- 
rently. He would have to decide whether to 
file an appeal or a protest, or both, within a 
stated period of time. Under existing law, 
the notice of appraisement is given first and 
80 days are provided for filing an appeal. 
The notice of liquidation is given after a 
final appraised value is determined and 60 
days are allowed for filing a protest against 
the liquidation. It is believed importers are 
entitled to the longer 90-day period within 
which to consider whether to flle appeals or 
protests and it is hoped that with that longer 
period the number of protective appeals or 
protests, which otherwise would have been 
filed because of insufficient consideration, 
may be minimized. 

The other changes ed to section 514 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. 8. C. 1514) are 
conforming amendments. 

The language to be inserted in the first 
sentence would conform section 514 with the 
proposed amendment to section 520 (a) (2) 
set forth in section 113 of this draft bill and 
with the amendment of section 520 (c) (1) 
(19 U. S. C. 1520 (c) (1)) made by section 
20 of the Customs Simplification Act of 
1953 (67 Stat. 519). The language, dealing 
with reliquidations and protests where ap- 
peals to reappraisement have been filed, to 
be inserted after the first sentence of present 
section 514, is designed to avoid any pos- 
sible conflict between the existing finality 
of liquidation provisions of section 514 and 
the portion of proposed section 501 (c) which 
would require reliquidation of an entry in ac- 
cordance with a change in final appraised 
value determined through review of an ap- 
praisement by an appraiser or in a judicial 
reappraisement proceeding. It would make 
clear that protests may be filed against such 
& reliquidation on the limited ground that it 
is not in accordance with the final appraised 
value. Without this language, a conflict pos- 
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sibly could arise if the original liquidation 
was not protested and became final and con- 
clusive on all parties by virtue of section 
514 but the initial appraisement was changed 
by reason of administrative or court action. 
This amendment 1s also intended to reassure 
parties who wish to contest only the ap- 
praisement that it would be unnecessary to 
protest the liquidation to protect their rights 
with respect to matters relating to the ap- 
praisement, such as changes in classification 
by reason of a final appraised value differing 
from the initial appraised value on which the 
liquidation was based. Reliquidations to re- 
flect Such changes would be authorized and 
such reliquidations would be subject to 
protest on the ground that they do not fol- 
low the final appraisement. 

Subsection (e): The proposed amend- 
ments of section 515 (19 U. S. C. 1515) would 
provide for review by appraisers of appealed 
appraisements in substantially the same 
manner as the collector's review of protested 
liquidations is prescribed by existing law (19 
U. S. C. 1515). Provision is made for trans- 
mittal of papers to the court in appropriate 
cases where appeals or protests, or both, are 
filed after the required administrative review 
is made, The requirement of paying liq- 
uidated duties upon protest now applicable 
in the case of goods entered directly for con- 
sumption is extended to goods withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption with re- 
spect to which either an appeal or protest, or 
both, is filed. A more detailed description of 
the proposed amendments to section 515 
follows. 

REVIEW OF APPRAISEMENTS 


515( a): Proposed section 515 (a) would 
provide for review by appraisers of their ap- 
praisements when an appeal is filed. Under 
this provision appraisers would not be au- 
thorized to change an appraisement volun- 
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notice of appraisement has been given. This 
differs from the authority of collectors who 
may reliquidate an entry during the protest 
period even though no protest has been filed. 
Experience has demonstrated in the case of 
protests that dífferences between an importer 
and the collector often are resolved and cer- 
tain errors in liquidations corrected upon the 
review without the necessity of court pro- 
ceedings. It is anticipated that the review 
by appraisers would have the same salutary 
results and ultimately speed up the final de- 
termination of duties. Upon review the ap- 
praiser would be authorized to modify in 
whole or in part the original appraised value 
or to affirm it. However, he would not be 
authorized to increase the original appraised 
value. upon review, unless the appeal takes 
the position that the original appraised 
value was too low, In such a case the ap- 
praiser could, if he agreed with the importer, 
increase the original appraised value. Such 
a situation could arise for example where the 
tariff schedule provided for a lower rate of 
duty on articles which are worth more per 
dozen. The importer might want the higher 
value in order to obtain the lower rate. 

Notice, as in the case of the original ap- 
praisement, is to be given of any modifica- 
tion and appeal therefrom may be taken, If 
an appeal is filed from any modification, 
or if the appraiser affirms his original deci- 
sion, the papers are to be transmitted forth- 
with to the court in accordance with pro- 
posed 515 (c). = 

The 90-day perlod for review would com- 
mence to run upon the expiration of the 
period within which an appeal could have 
been filed if none had been filed, that is 90 
days after the notice of appraisement is 
given. In the existing law on collectors’ re- 
view of protests the 90-day period begins 
running when the protest is filed. The 
change is made to prevent a situation from 
arising where the 90-day review periods for 
appeals and protests would expire on dif- 
ferent days in instances where both an ap- 
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peal and protest are filed in connection with 
the same entry but on different days (and 
see comment on sec. 515 (c)), and to 
provide time for the additional review by the 
appraiser. 

REVIEW OF LIQUIDATIONS AND OTHER DECISIONS 


515 (b): Except for the commencement of 
the review period described under section 
515 (a) above, there is no change of sub- 

, Stance here. 
TRANSMISSION OF PAPERS TO COURT 


515 (c): This subsection would provide 
for transmission of papers to court where 
upon review the appraiser or collector af- 
firms his original decision or if there is an 
appeal or protest from the modification of 
a decision. As under existing law, there 
will be no additional administrative review 
when a protest or appeal is filed in connec- 
tion with the modification of the original 
liquidation or appraisement. 

In cases where an appeal and protest are 
filed in connection with the same entry and 
the action taken following review (for ex- 
ample, affirmation of either the appraise- 
ment or liquidation, or both; or a protest 
or appeal is filed against a modified liquida- 
tion or appraisement) is not agreed to by 
the importer so that the matter must be de- 
termined by the court, provision is made for 
transmittal of the appropriate papers to the 
court at the same time. 'This requirement 
illustrates the need to have the review 
period for appeals and protests commence 
at the same time. 

DEPOSIT OF DUTIES 


515 (d): This amendment would extend 
to goods entered for warehouse a require- 
ment for deposit of liquidated duties now 
applicable in the case of goods entered di- 
rectly for consumption where a protest is 
filed. That requirement would also be ex- 
tended to cases where appeals to reappraise- 
ment are filed. Moreover, the law would 
Spell out that protests or appeals not &c- 
companied by deposit of liquidated duties 
are subject to summary dismissal by the 
court. It is anticipated that these amend- 
ments should result in reduction of "auto- 
matic" appeals to reappraisement (and pro- 
tests to a lesser degree) simply because there 
is an advance in value over the entered 
value irrespective of whether any real issue 
is present. 

COMPLIANCE WITH COURT DECISIONS; RETRANS- 
MITTAL OF PAPERS 

515 (e): This merely rephrases existing 
law with no change of substance. 

Subsection (f): Section 518 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. 1516 (a)), 
relating to American manufacturers' &p- 
peals to reappraisement, would be amended 
to insure that existing procedures govern- 
ing the special appeals covered by section 
516 (a) would not be disturbed by the 
amendments proposed by this section of the 
bill to section 501 and related provisions of 
the Tariff Act. It would defeat the purpose 
of section 516 (a) if the new procedures, 
which would be applicable generally to ap- 
praisements and appeals, were to apply with 
respect to the special procedures contem- 
plated by section 516 (a). 

TIMELY MAILING TREATED AS TIMELY FILING 


Subsection (g): This would add a new 
section to the Tariff Act of 1930 patterned 
after section 7502 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. It would apply where a pro- 
test or appeal is mailed to the proper customs 
oficer within the time prescribed by the 
Tariff Act, as indicated by the postmark on 
the envelope, and is received after such time 
has expired. In such a case, the protest or 
&ppeal is deemed timely filed. 

Since it 1s possible to predate postmarks 
where malling machines or other devices are 
used, subsection (b) of the amendment pro- 
Vides that à postmark not made by the 
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United States post office shall be deemed the 
date of delivery only to the extent permitted 
by regulations. If the document is sent by 
registered mail rather than ordinary mail, 
the registration before the due date is prima 
facie evidence that the document was de- 
livered to the proper officer, and the date 
of registration is deemed the date of mail- 
ing. These provisions follow substantially 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 7502 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Subsection (h): This is a special effective 
date provision for section 111. 


EXAMINATION OF PERSONS AND RECORDS 


Section 112: Existing law authorizes cus- 
toms officers to cite importers and others to 
appear before them for examination under 
oath and to require the production of letters, 
accounts, contracts, invoices, or other docu- 
ments relating to merchandise imported 
within 1 year previously, in connection with 
classification or appraisement matters. The 
proposed amendments of sections 509, 510, 
and 511 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. 
1509, 1510, and 1511) would broaden thís 
authority to permit such examination of 
persons and records to be extended to matters 
relating to customs transactions generally 
which have occurred up to 3 years before the 
citation to appear is issued. These amend- 
ments would enable customs to give full, 
effect to improvements in internal audit 
techniques, by spot checking the records of 
importers, brokers, and carriers to verify the 
accuracy of internal customs operations. 
Importers, brokers, and carriers maintain in- 
ventory, accounting, and other documentary 
records of their business transactions. By 
having access to such records customs can 
verify the accuracy of its own records as to 
such matters as the quantities and types of 
goods imported and deliveries of goods by 
carriers, 

REFUND OF ERRONEOUS COLLECTIONS 


Section 113: It is the present position of 
the Bureau that an erroneous collection of 
fees, charges, or exactions other than duties 
or taxes, such as a collection for storage or 
for reimbursement of salaries or expenses of 
employees assigned for special services, is re- 
fundable after the expiration of 60 days 
after payment only if a proper protest 
against the collection is filed with the col- 
lector within that 60-day period. The pro- 
posed amendment of title 19, United States 
Code, section 1520 (a) (2) would remove 
some inequities which have occurred under 
the present law by permitting refunds of 
such erroneous collections determined with- 
in a year after payment, even though no 
protest was filed. That time element is 
similar to the time limitation now prescribed 
for correction of so-called clerical errors 
under title 19, United States Code, section 
1520 (c) (1). And title 19, United States 
Code, section 1520 (c) (1) would be con- 
formed with the change proposed in section 
111 of this bill to extend the protest period 
in title 19, United States Code, section 1514 
from 60 to 90 days. 

ENFORCEMENT POWERS OF CUSTOMS AGENTS 

Section 114: The amendment of section 
595. would clarify the law as to the enforce- 
ment powers of customs officers and extend 
certain enforcement provisions of the cus- 
toms laws to make more effective the admin- 
istration of laws enforced by customs of- 
ficers which are not custom laws, such as 
the export control laws. A somewhat simi- 
lar provision was enacted as section 104 of 
the Narcotic Control Act of 1956 dealing 
with the more limited area of violations of 
laws relating to narcotic drugs. 

WAIVER OF SURETIES ON BONDS 

Section 115: The amendment of section 
623 would confirm an administrative prac- 
tice of providing by regulation for taking 
bonds, which are required by the customs 
laws, without sureties or deposits of cash or 
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securities in lieu of sureties for certain 

or classes of transactions where such sureties 
or deposits are unnecessary to protect the 
revenue and it is burdensome to require 
either a surety or deposit. For example, un- 
der existing regulations sureties and deposits 
are not generally required for import-export 
bonds in the case of (1) certain vehicles or 
craft brought in temporarily by a nonresident 
to take part in a race or other specific contest 
for which no money purse is awarded or (2) 
commercial travelers’ samples or profession- 
al equipment or tools of trade. In these 
cases the vehicles, craft, samples, equip- 
ments, or tools of trade are imported for a 
temporary period and to be exported within 
& certain time. 

TITLE II—TRADE FAIRS 


Section 201: The proposed Trade Fair Act 
was originally drafted at the request of 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. A draft bill substantially the same 
as this section was transmitted informally 
to the chairman of the committee in the 
spring of 1954, but there was no action on 
that draft. The draft would cover generally 
the objectives of exposition statutes of & 
kind which have been introduced to the 
number of 3 or 4 in most recent sessions of ` 
the Congress and its enactment would per- 
mit the Treasury to draft general regula- 
tions to apply to all similar expositions, thus 
resulting in à considerable saving in time 
and manpower for the customs service, 


TITLE IH—EFFECTIVE DATE AND SAVINGS CLAUSE 


Section 301: (a) This subsection would 
make the changes in law proposed in the bill 
effective 30 days after enactment, unless 
otherwise specially provided for. 

(b) Thís subsection 1s intended to main- 
tain the status quo on rights and liabilities 
already accrued under laws which would be 
repealed or modified by the bill. 


Administration Guilty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger of August 27, 
1957: 


ADMINISTRATION GUILTY 


The Eisenhower administration is guilty of 
causing an almost scandalous reduction in 
GI home building. The Veterans ‘Adminis- 
tration reported recently only 151,870 ap- 
plications for GI home loans had been made 
during the first 6 months of 1957. 

When viewed in comparison with 254,827 
for the first 6 months of last year, the figure 
is a tremendous reduction, 

In June of 1957 the number of applica- 
tions received for GI home loans was the 
lowest for any June since the end of World 
War II—12 years ago. In testimony before 
congressional committees recently, Veterans' 
Administration spokesmen .admitted that 
very little money is being made available for 
the GI program. 

A Democratic Senator has charged the ad- 
ministration’s latest change in interest poli- 
cies—raising the interest rate on FHA-in- 
sured home mortgages to 5!4 percent—might 
even further reduce the volume of GI home- 
building activity. 

The record of the present administration 
concerning GI home loans is not a good 
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one. Desipte all the excuses and explana- 
tions, a drop such as that experienced in 
the last 12 months is very undesirable. Not 
only does it seem to us morally wrong, since 
the high interest rates of the administration 
and its tight money policies have slowed up 
housing construction, but the reduced build- 
ing affects the sale of appliances, furnish- 
ings, and other things, which also affect 
the general economy of the Nation. 


Puerto Rico and Its Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the first session of this Congress 
there have appeared in the RECORD sun- 
dry statements with reference to various 
aspects of Latin American policy in gen- 


eral and to policies concerning thew Years. 


Caribbean area in particular. Although 
I am the only person in the Congress 
who represents a Caribbean community, 
I have not felt inclined to participate. 
However, in a spirit of fairness and jus- 
tice to my constituents in general and 
to the chief executive of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, in particular, I must now make 
the present statement. But, before I 
proceed, may I say that it is not my in- 
tention to engage in debate with any of 
my colleagues who have preceded me. I 
merely wish to set the record straight in 
what concerns Puerto Rico and its 
Governor. 

Many, if not most, of the Members 
know Governor Mufioz-Marin, and I 
know that those who do have always had 
a high respect for him. In this regard, 
I must express my deep appreciation for 
what our colleague from California (Mr. 
JACKSON], had to say in his remarks on 
Monday. Perhaps it is unnecessary that 
I may say anything on this subject, but 
men pass on while the printed word re- 
mains. The record might be confusing 
if the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico were to remain silent. 

I shall begin by observing that the 
powers and functions of the government 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
are about the same as the functions and 
powers of the government of any State 
of the Union, and that the United States 
Government operates in Puerto Rico in 
the same way as it does in any State of 
the Union. 

I observe, too, that there are only 65 
miles of water between the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico. Whatever 
the political conditions in the Dominican 
Republic may be, it is a fact that a sub- 
stantial number of Dominican citizens 
have chosen to exile themselves from 
their native country, and that Puerto 
Rico, as well as New York, and certainly 
other places in the United States, have 
become their havens. Whether they 
live in Puerto Rico, New York, or Miami, 
they live under the same United States 
laws. I can understand that the feel- 
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ings between these exiles and officials of 
their own government may be taut and 
tense. It does not require much imagi- 
nation to conceive it. But no matter 
how strained those relations may be, I 
do not believe that such a situation 
should justify transgressions of the 
boundaries of propriety as to either of 
them in dealing with or referring to or 
passing judgment on the acts of officials 
of the United States Government or of 
the State governments, including the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

There is an instance which I shall 
point out where I think such boundaries 
have been transgressed, In a letter re- 
cently inserted in the RECORD, accusa- 
tions have been made by a Dominican 
official with respect to the Governor of 
Puerto Rico for the reason that the latter 
granted an interview in his office in San 
Juan to a gentleman of Dominican ex- 
traction, a resident of the city of New 
York, who was then visiting Puerto Rico, 
He was accompanied by a former presi- 
dent of the Dominican Senate who has 
been a resident of Puerto Rico for many 
These gentlemen are known to 
be opponents of the present Dominican 
administration, No evidence, whatever, 
except supposition and speculation, has 
been given to consider the visit of this 
gentleman to Puerto Rico as anything 
improper. But it seems that, in the 
opinion of the Dominican official, the 
officials of the government of Puerto 
Rico are under an affirmative obligation 
to refuse to receive callers, or in any 
way communicate with persons who hap- 
pen to be opponents of the present 
Dominican administration. 

We in Puerto Rico live under the laws 
of the Commonwealth and the laws of 
the United States and no other. It is 
not our concern what political habits in. 
other countries may be. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico would 
not refuse to confer at any time with his 
own political opponents. It seems ab- 
surd that he may be expected to refuse 
to confer with anyone merely because 
that person is somebody else's opponent, 

Suppression of freedom of thought, 
expression and association in Puerto 
Rico cannot be imposed either by direc- 
tion or indirection from within; less so, 
by indirection from without, . 

Rights and privileges recognized in 
the United States are as sacred in Puerto 
Rico as anywhere in the Union. 'The 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico fully expect such rights always to 
be so maintained, 


Why Not Teach Religion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
3 ae Rock Hill Herald of August 


August 29 


Way Nor TrACH RELIGION? 

Should religion be taught in a State-sup- 
ported college or university? 

The State University of Iowa thinks so. 
That university’s school of religion has just 
finished its 30th year. 

The purpose of the school is to tell stu- 
dents what the various religions teach. The 
school does not try to gain followers for any 
particular religion. 

Classes are taught by Protestant ministers, 
Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. Some of 
the courses are: “The Catholic Faith,” 
“Religious Groups of America," “The Reli- 
gions of Mankind,” “The Protestant Faith,” 
"Protestant Christianity" and “Jewish His- 
tory." 

Iowa's School of Religion is not supported 
by tax money. The school’s money comes 
from individuals and organizations. 

The Catholic Church pays the salaries of 
the priests on the faculty. Protestants pay 
the salaries of the Protestant professors. 
B'nai Brith Hillel Foundation, a Jewish or- 
ganization, pays the salary of the rabbi on 
the faculty. 

Many State universities have adopted the 
Iowa plan of teaching religion. Some have 
set up departments of religion. 

Is it constitutional to teach religion in a 
State-supported university? No Govern- 
ment action ever has been taken to prevent 
the study of religions in a university. 

Iowa takes the position that religion is an 
essential part of an orderly society. It does 
not teach religious faith. It teaches only 
information on religions as they exist. 

Students get an understanding of the his- 
tory and literature of the various religions 
and an insight into their meaning. They 
also get an understanding of the spiritual 
values in human life. 

Against a backdrop of nuclear weapons, 
international distrust and fear, this sounds 
like a good idea, 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH Ker) 


I am writing Keenotes this week slightly 
ahead of my usual schedule. The House of 
Representatives is momentarily expecting 
the fall of the gavel denoting adjournment 
of the 1st session of the 85th Congress. 
Should this occur before the weekend, I plan 
to leave Washington immediately to return 
to the fifth district and a prolonged round 
of visits with all my good friends and con- 
stituents back home. It will be good to see 
the hills of West Virginia again. 

Meanwhile my time is divided between try- 
ing to complete bits of unfinished business at 
my desk and scurrying through the subway 
to the Capitol in answer to the quorum bells 
summoning Member to the floor to vote on 
the spate of bills—the unfinished business— 
which always seems to flood Congress in the 
final days of any session. 

It is, of course, much too early to pass 
judgment on the record which the 85th Con- 
gress has written for itself thus far. Many 
political writers will, however, attempt to do 
50, using as a basis the extent to which the 
administration's recommendations and pro- 
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gram have been enacted into law. 
` hardly a sound appraisal. 

Both the administration and the Congress 
are answerable to the people and no Congress 
can acquit itself of its grave responsibilities 
by becoming a rubber stamp of approval for 
anything and everything an administration 
might propose. In this respect, the 85th 
Congress has, I feel, acted with wisdom and 
restraint. It has considered each of the 
President's legislative recommendations with 
great thoroughness and in terms of the na- 
tional interests. It has not permitted itself 
to be coerced into hasty decisions by the 
pressures of political expediency and it has 
maintained an attentive ear for the wishes 
of the people rather than for the whimsies of 
the White House. 

I use the word “whimsies" purposefully for 
I know of no better way to describe the 
administration's constantly shifting posi- 
tion on its Own legislative proposals. Every 
effort to pin the administration down to a 
firm stand on any given issue, at any given 
moment, has proved a frustrating experience 
for both its most ardent supporters and its 
most vigorous opponents, alike. Take the 
very important matter of the budget, for 
example. 

After severely criticizing the spending 
policies of his predecessors in office, the Pres- 
ident in January submitted to Congress a 
budget calling for the greatest peacetime 
spending in the history of the country, a 
record of $7.8 billion. In July, he issued 
instructions to his Cabinet members to hold 
expenditures in their departments down to 
the $70 billion level of the preceding (1957) 
fiscal year. 

When his own Secretary of the Treasury 
denounced the 1958 budget as too large, the 
President, gravely agreeing that this was $0, 
invited the Congress to cut it. But hardly 
had Congress settled down to this challeng- 
ing task, than the President appeared on 
television to warn the American people that 
any cuts in the appropriations he had re- 
quested for his defense and foreign-aid pro- 
grams would seriously imperil the national 
security. 

The administration has been equally vague 
and indecisive about other of the long list 
of recommendations in its program. The 
need for school construction legislation was 
pointed up as urgent and then when the bill 
was before the, House, the something less 
than lukewarm enthusiasm for it emanating 
from the White House, helped its opponents 
to defeat the bill. 

Passage of the first civil-rights bill to get 
through Congress in 80 years also had legis- 
lators going around in circles, The adminis- 
tration would compromise, It wouldn't 
compromise. It insisted upon section III. 
It didn't care about section III. No bill at 
all was better than enactment of the Senate 
version. With modifications, it would ac- 
cept the Senate version. Small wonder, 
then, that many Members of Congress were 
hard put to know just where the adminis- 
tration stood on this most critical legisla- 
tion. 

Reviewing the events of this session in 
my own mind as I write this, I am more 
than satisfied that the 85th Congress, in its 
first session, has dealt conscientiously and 
responsibly with the problems and the af- 
fairs of the Nation. Where no emergencies 
existed, it has wisely refrained from hasty 
action, It has delved beneath the surface 
of each legislative proposal, cautiously ex- 
ploring what far-reaching effects it might 
have upon our people. 

Above all, it has responded notably to the 
public demand for economies in government. 
It has known how to be generous where gen- 
erosity was called for, as witness the pay 
raises voted the hard-pressed postal and 
classified employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But it has also known how to elim- 
inate nonessential spending when the bene- 
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efits received were not equal to the dollars 
spent. 

In fact, a major portion of the 85th Con- 
gress’ time so far has been devoted to the 
budgetary and bookkeeping problems of 
the Nation, and in the years ahead the 
American taxpayer may be very happy that 
it was. 

And now, wishing everyone in the Fifth 
District a very pleasant Labor Day, I look 
forward to seeing all of you in person 
shortly. 


Address by the Honorable Frank M. 
Coffin, of Maine, to the Maine Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Thorndike Hotel, 
Rockland, Maine, August 29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF . 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most critical, and most challenging 
issues before this Congress is the great 
need for more adequate conservation 
legislation. As the demands on our land 
and water resources increase, our re- 
sponsibility to conserve and use wisely 
the resources we have is more imperative 
than ever. 

Our distinguished colleague from 
Maine, Mr. Corrin, has made some perti- 
nent and imaginative suggestions on this 
subject. In a speech to the Maine soil 
conservation district supervisors, Mr. 
Corr outlined an approach to improv- 
ing our program for tree planting and 
land utilization. 'This is & subject of 
considerable interest to the people of 
Maine, of course, but his suggestions in 
the following speech merit the attention 
of conservationists in the entire Nation: 

President Sanborn, Chairman, Harriman, 
Commissioner Newdick, supervisors, and 
friends, having emerged from the heat and 
humidity of Washington and the last frantic 
days of the congressional session, I welcome 
the opportunity to be with you in this 
pleasant Maine setting tonight. I am not 
sure that my function should be that of a 
speaker in your program, but rather that I 
should be playing a more appropriate role as 
a listener. 

One of the great pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of my first months in Congress has 
been the opportunity to learn more about 
the problems and programs of agriculture. 
I confess that my joy would be more com- 
plete if I had all the answers to the prob- 
lems, but for the present I shall content my- 
self with learning and some tentative ex- 
piorations in the fields of agricultural policy. 
From what I have observed of the battles 
raging among the so-called farm bloc in 
Congress, caution seems the better part of 
valor. 

I am not here, tonight, to tell you how to 
solve the problem of surpluses, the increas- 
ing squeeze of lower farm prices and higher 
costs of operation, and the gigantic challenge 
of our productive capacity. I am here as a 
layman who must weigh in the balance the 
conflicting proposals which appear in Con- 
gress and vote for legislation which will 
benefit you and the consuming public. Iam 
here to examine one phase of agriculture, to 
stimulate some inquiry in an area which is 
of great importance to our entire Nation, and 
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particularly to the State of Maine. That 
area lles in the great field of conservation 
and land utilization. 

I would like to call to your attention to- 
night a little bit of the past, a larger chunk 
of the present, and a glimpse of the future. 

The first settlers on this continent found 
an abundant land waiting for tillage, pre- 
senting vast opportunities for the production 
of food and fiber, As the eastern seaboard 
was settled, and as land—once rich—was 
depleted, the pioneers moved westward for 
richer soil. The land has been cultivated, 
bared, and in many areas of the country 
stripped of its productive capacity. 

The political emphasis in the last few 
years has been on the problem of surpluses 
in certain commodities, but the day 1s com- 
ing when we may be plagued—not with sur- 
pluses—but with a shortage of arable land 
on which to produce enough food and fiber 
for ourselves and others. 

Fortunately, the warnings of the early con- 
servationists have been heeded, and since 
the thirties we have been making great strides 
in correcting some of the abuses which have 
been so wasteful of land and water resources 
in the past. 

We in Maine can be proud of the record 
we are bullding in the field of conservation. 
The work which you and your fellow agri- 
culturists are doing is an inspiration to any- 
one who takes the time to study the results 
of your work. 

Approximately 95 percent of the farms and 
farm land in Maine are within the boun- 
daries of the State's 15 farmer-organized soil 
conservation districts. Maine's high-ranking 
position so close behind the 18 States that 
are 100 percent covered by such districts is 
doubly significant. 

It reflects the progressive manner in 
which the State's landowners and operators 
have taken advantage of the district ma- 
chinery provided by the 1941 State law for 
local, democratic organizations to deal more 
effectively with individual and community 
soll and water conservation problems. In 
addition, it points up the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of local leadership in advanc- 
ing the State's basic agricultural economy. 
These responsibilities rest upon the shoulders 
of the 45 locally chosen soll conservation 
district supervisors and the State Soil Con- 
servation Committee, 

Agricultural production represents a better 
than $200 million annual cash business in 
Maine. Nothing can be more important to 
the long-time health of this or any other 
Btate's agricultural productive capacity than 
the protection and improvement of its basic 
soll and water resources. 

Maine's. soil conservation districts—with 
15 years of progressively successful experience 
and accomplishment behind them—are 
looked to for continued effective leadership, 
through their elected supervisors, in main- 
taining our productive agricultural re- 
sources for continuing use. The 10 years of 
effective work in the Knox-Lincoln district 
are a challenge to the future, as is the ex- 
perience in the other districts of the State. 

Maine’s soll and water conservation pro- 
gram has been built on sound foundations, 
since the original establishment of the 
erosion control demonstration project in the 
Aroostook County potato area in the mid- 
thirties. It has advanced through the team- 
work of local farm and business community 
leaders, the college of agriculture, experi- 
ment station, and extension service at the 
university, and various other local, State, 
and Federal agencies, including the Soil 
Conservation Service, and other divisions of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The statistics showing the present level of 
activity in the soil conservation districts of 
Maine are most impressive, Nearly 8,000 co- 
operators, with a million and a half acres 
are participating in your program. Two 
thousand six hundred of these cooperators 
are located in my own congressional district. 
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In the Second District alone over one and a 
quarter million acres of soil surveys have 
been completed, and basic plans for 1,543 
farms have been drawn up. ` 

Conservation applied on the land is the 
physical measure of success of the soll and 
water conservation effort to which the Na- 
tion has addressed itself during the last 
quarter of a century. Another dependable 
yardstick of our advancement in basic re- 
sources preservation is the unprecedented 
public concern over the conservation, de- 
velopment, and most efficient use of our 
water, timber, grass, and wildlife resources. 

The soil conservation district program 
has, with the cooperation of local, State, 
and Federal interests, given us a great 
democratic experiment and an adventure in 
initiating and implementing practical con- 
servation action. Under the watchwords 
"conservation, development,  self-govern- 
ment" this program provides an outstanding 
example of democracy in action. 

Congress, meanwhile, has a continuing 
history of providing broadened soil and wa- 
ter conservation authorizations as need has 
dictated, and of making necessary appropria- 
tions to carry them out, Admittedly, the 
funds made available for the Federal share 
of technical and other conservation partici- 
pation haye not always been as much as 
were desired or could be used effectively by 
local soil conservation districts or other con- 
servation users and assisting agencies. But 
these appropriations have been increased 
year by year in an attempt to keep up as 
nearly as possible with obviously growing 
-district and other needs and demands. 

Technical assistance under the 1935 Soil 
Conservation Act, through the Department 
of Agriculture's Soil Conservation Service, 
remains, of course, the backbone of the Fed- 
eral contribution to the national action pro- 
gram of soil and water conservation, sup- 
plemented by the important cost-sharing 
assistance of the agricultural conservation 
program. Both have stood the test of 
soundness in purpose and results through 
more than two decades of operation. 

Of ‘similar promise in a broader field of 
conservation need is the opportunity opened 
up by the 1954 Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act for still wider co- 
operative action in dealing with water sup- 
ply and management problems extending 
beyond agricultural lands and individual 
properties to entire communities or metro- 
politan areas, 

So far, no immediate appropriate water- 
sheds for use of the new Watershed Act 
apparently have been programed in Maine; 
but undoubtedly further study of likely 
watershed areas, as local community inter- 
est develops, will confirm the need and the 
Opportunities for small watershed projects 
similar to those getting underway in neigh- 
boring Northeastern States. 

Particularly as it was broadened in 1956 
to include more multiple-purpose municipal 
and industrial water supply needs, drainage 
and other purposes, the Watershed Act has 
& place in the overall soil and water con- 
servation potential of the southeastern area 
and other parts of the State. 

We do not have as serious flood-prevention 
situations to cope with as are found in 
other parts of the country, but there is al- 
ways a need for conserving the moisture in 
the soll for crop and pasture production, 
for streambank protection—especially in 
handling snow-melt runoffi—drainage re- 
habilitation of wetter croplands, and so on. 
Land use treatments with the practices being 
used in the soil conservation districts nare 
basic to any watershed treatment; and the 
Watershed Act may well operate to facilitate 
&nd strengthen the soil conservation dis- 
tricts" going programs. 

There have been, of course, other impor- 
tant conservation measures provided by re- 
cent Congresses, 
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There is the Water Facilities Act for mak- 
ing direct or insured loans tbrough private 
banking sources and the Farmers' Home 
Administration for soil and water conserv- 
ing or drainage facilities and reforestation. 

.In addition, a provision has been inserted 
the revised Internal Revenue Code, mak- 
ng it possible for farmers to treat expendi- 
tures for & number of soll conservation 
measures as current expenses that may be 
deducted from farm income for income tax 
purposes. 

Another, the Great Plains conservation 
program, ties together more closely Federal, 
State, and local technical, financial, and 
other conservation efforts on a primarily 
conservation land-use basis, It is, at pres- 
ent, limited to the Great Plains area, but 
it could suggest similar application in princi- 
ple elsewhere. 

There is the newer Soil Bank Act with its 
conservation reserve features for helping 
landowners to get less productive acreage 
into permanent trees or grass crops, or into 
use for water storage. It is regrettable that 
more emphasis has not been placed on the 
soll conservation features of this act, rather 
than the present public stress on getting 
crops out of production. 

The very circumstances of such broadened 
conservation authorizations and programs 
point up the fact that the resources conser- 
vation job, though well advanced in general, 
is not finished anywhere, and it is only well 
begun elsewhere. The fine accomplishment 
in erosion control and conservation land-use 
methods in the Maine potato country, for 
example, by no means indicate that the 
whole task is finished even there, much less 
in the State as a whole, 

There are comparatively new-found prob- 
lems coming into focus. Good agricultural 
land is being withdrawn from production 
and taken over for suburban building and 
industrial sites, highways, airfields, and vari- 
ous other nonagricultural uses. Conserva- 
tionists, agricultural interests, and planning 
authorities alike have been growing more 
and more conscious of the vast, so-called 
“strip cities” spreading over the countryside 
before the onrush of fast increasing popu- 
lations and urban concentrations—and of 
the land and water problems developing in 
their wake. 

Even in Maine, areas like those around 
Portland and Bangor, especially with the in- 
flux of summer residents, have not escaped 
tnis trend. Now is the time for us to act. 

Now is the time to make sure we do not 
waste the resources of this verdant State. 
We must treasure our two jewels of great 
price—our unsurpassed 85 percent forest 
cover and our unequalled annual rainfall, 
Now is the time to put our minds and hands 
to the task of preserving our land and water 
resources before they are lost forever. 

Faced with the problems of our peculiar 
soil conditions, confronted with changing 
market patterns, we should adapt ourselves 
to the most useful and productive use of 
our land. 

To me, one of the great opportunities pre- 
sented to us is the potential development 
of our forest resources to meet the ever 
increasing demand for wood and wood prod- 
ucts. New uses are being found for wood. 
As long ago as 1947 I was impressed with 
a challenging book entitied “The Coming 
Age of Wood." 

Greater demands are being placed on the 
available supply of wood and lumber prod- 
ucts. With forest development we can pre- 
serve our land and water resources and pro- 
vide greater economic opportunities for our 
farmers and for our manufacturers and 
workers. 

A start hás been made in this area, but 
it is only the beginning. The problems of 
long-term investment, the hazards of fire, 
the steady drain of taxes, and the delayed 
return on tree planting make it almost im- 
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possible for many of our farmers to consider 
going into tree farming on the scale which. 
is necessary if we nre to meet this challenge. 

Under the Soll Bank Act, for example, a 
relatively small acreage of land can be 
planted to trees, with Government assistance 
for planting and land rental payments. We 
have substantial acreages of land that were 
cropped at one time, but which are not 
qualified for soll-bank payments under exist- 
ing requirements of the act because they 
are not cultivated at the present time. 

In the current session of Congress I drafted 
a bill which I introduced with Representa- 
tive McIntire, seeking to amend the Soil 
Bank Act by providing for participation by 
those who “plant and maintain trees for the 
contract period on specifically designated 
acreage of land on the farm which was once 
used in the production of such crops and is 
still suitable therefor.” 

This problem of land that has been aban- 
doned to cropping use is particularly chal- 
lenging from the standpoint of getting more 
needed conservation planting done in Maine. 
The need for some workable incentive or 
other solution persists beyond the present 
facilities of the soll-conservation districts 
themselves for expanding this part of their 
regular soil-conservation program. 

We cannot afford to have our former crop- 
lands grow up to useless hardwood brush. 
We cannot allow the opportunity of wood 
utilization and supply to pass us by. 

My soil bank bill, H. R. 6303, offered a ten- 
tative approach to the problem. The Agri- 
culture Department has not looked on this 
Suggestion with a kindly eye. Before we 
can arrive at a practical solution it will be 
necessary for us to explore the possibilities 
of some pllot projects similar to those pur- 
sued under the original Soll Conservation 
Act of the 74th Congress, which later devel- 
oped into the very effective watershed pro- 
gram. 

Several possibilities suggest themselves. 
Some require Federal action, some State par- 
ticipation, and all demand the cooperative 
effort of farmers and farm leaders like your- 
selves, 

There ls the possibility of expanded Fed- 
eral-State participation and cost-sharing in 
actual tree planting. There is the sugges- 
tion of long-term Federal loans for tree 
farming, where conservation practices are 
followed. There is the proposal for deferred 
taxation on land plonted to trees under such 
& program. And, there is the thought of 
cooperative tree farming by groups of 
farmers, where the resources of a single 
farmer are not sufficient to carry the load. 
There may be other avenues which can be 
followed in approaching this challenge. 

This, to me, is one of the soundest ways in 
which we can help to preserve the identity 
of our family farmers. This, to me, is one 
of the most effective means of preserving 
the beauty and productive grandeur of our 
State—it is a means of preserving a way of 
life that 1s dear to us all. 

Soll conservation districts offer the logical 
means through which we can deal with these 
farm and watershed programs locally, No 
one knows the problems better than the dis- 
trict supervisors and the district cooperators, 
or has had more sound experience in the 
field of resource conservation, in Maine and 
throughout the country. 

There are today 2,770 soll conservation dis- 
tricts, including 93 percent of the Nation’s 
farms and ranches, and 88 percent of its 
farmland. As of January 1, 1957, nearly 
1,140,000 district cooperators had basic con- 
servation plans on nearly 320 million acres. 
Soil surveys, on which are based the con- 
servation farm plans that guide the applica- 
tion of soil and water conservation practices 
on the land, had been made on more than 
500 million acres in the districts. 

Applications for Federal assistance on proj- 
ects through the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, meanwhile, totaled 742 
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to August 26, 1957. That many had been 
made by local communities, approved by 
their States and forwarded to Washington. 
A total of 278 of these had been authorized 
for planning assistance, Fifty-five already 
were approved for operations. Conservation 
and land-treatment and flood-prevention 
work 1s well along, also, in the 58 pilot small- 
watershed projects, along with similar flood- 
prevention work on subwatersheds in 11 
major authorized watersheds under the 1944 
Flood Control Act, 

This progress and accomplishment is 
made possible by bringing to bear the hu- 
man and physical resources of many indi- 
viduals and many communities on the com- 
mon problem, from Maine to California, 
from Florida to Washington State, The re- 
sults obtained stem from the initiative, 
leadership and hard work of nearly 14,000 
soil conservation district supervisors and 
one and three-quarter million district co- 
operators—like those in the 15 soll conser- 
vation districts of our own State of Maine. 

In January I hope to implement some of 
the suggestions I have made tonighht with 
further legislation to encourage the expan- 
sion of our tree planting program. I hope 
you will give considerable thought to the 
tentative proposals I have made with a yiew 
to advising me on the wisdom and prac- 
ticability of these or other approaches, 

I am therefore seeking your assistance 
during the next 4 months to discuss various 
kinds of pilot projects that might well be 
incorporated in such legislation. This proc- 
ess of analysis and creative thinking on your 
part will contribute immeasurably to our 
chances of success. I say this with such 
experience as I have gained in the legisla- 
tive process. Over 15,000 bills are filed each 
session. Only a few reach final passage. 
Those bills which contain not only a fruit- 
ful idea but which are accompanied by the 
down-to-earth support of citizens who know 
the problems which the legislation aims to 
solve haye the best chance of success. 

You have the experience and the knowl- 
edge necessary for sound recommendations. 
The success of any such program will de- 
pend on your contributions. As a Repre- 
sentative in Congress I can help you with 
enabling legislation. 

I can think of nothing more appropriate 
than a new and needed approach to land 
stewardship originating in the State of 
Maine, 
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Illo To Dispose of Surplus Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the Tax 
Foundation has come through with some 
pertinent information on the subject of 
surplus foods, and I present here the 
article: 


SunPLUS Foop CoviD SUPPLY EvERY FAMILY 


Fellow asked the black sheep: “Have you 
any wool?" To which the sheep replied: “No, 
sir. No, sir. But the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a lot of it." 

This modern version of the nursery rhyme 
wouldn't be too far from the truth. Accord- 
ing to a recent report the CCC had 38 million 
pounds of wool, black, white and gray, col- 
lected under the price support program. 

Wool, however, isn't the only commodity 
held by the CCC in millions of bushels, 
pounds, hundredweights. There are also 
(among other things) butter, cheese, dried 
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milk, dried edible beans, corn and wheat. All 
carefully stashed away and paid for with 
billions of tax dollars. 

At the end of May, the CCC estimated its 
net realized loss on price support opera- 
tions for 11 months of fiscal 1957 at $12 
billion—compared to an $844 million loss 
in the like period in 1956. 

Any difficulty envisioning these vast stores 
(currently cached in tents, bins and even 
floating ships) would be made easier, says 
Tax Foundation, Inc, were the quantities 
divided up among American families in 
something like a surplus crop dividend. 

Here is what would result if CCC's inven- 
tories were whacked up among the 4315 mil- 
lion American families: 


Number of | Approximate 
Commodity pounds or | distribution 
"uxhels in per family 
inventory 
Butter....... 51, 935, 000 | 1 pound. 
Cheese 193, 507, 000 | 44s pounds, 
182, 934, 000 | 4!4 pounds, 
247, 800, 000 | 5*4 pounds, 
849, 059, 000 | 1949 bushels, 
BAR, 490, 000 Do. 
37, 906, 000 | 1 pound, 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, these 
are the closing moments of the 1st ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. There is some 
pressing business still to come before 
the House prior to adjournment. The 
important items of business on our 
agenda are well known to all of us in 
Congress, as they are to the Nation. 
Only a matter of the utmost urgency 
should be brought up on the floor if it is 
a departure from the specific issues that 
await our consideration. 

I am convinced that the irresponsible 
and arbitrary actions of the Bureau of 
the Budget—actions which reverse the 
considered judgment of Congress and 
flout the expressed will of the American 
people—constitute a matter of such ur- 
gency. 

I am talking about the apparently de- 
liberate refusal of the Executive Office 
of the President's Bureau of the Budget 
to permit the executive agencies to 
spend, or even to plan to spend, the sums 
of money appropriated by Congress and 
approved by the President as the neces- 
sary and proper expenditures for these 
agencies and departments. 

I wil not generalize. Let me be spe- 
cific. 

On June 27 of this year, the Congress 
voted an appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Two days later, the President 
signed this bill into the law of the land. 
Among other vitally important programs 
for which this bill provided—programs 
which affect all Americans in a very 
direct and personal way, like social se- 
curity, education, vocational rehabilita- 
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tion, and food and drug regulations— 
there were eight appropriations totaling 
$211 million for research against cancer, 
heart disease, mental illness, and the 
other diseases that kill and cripple mil- 
lions of Americans each year. 

I do not need to tell my colleagues 
that this year, perhaps more than any 
other year in recent history, appropria- 
tion bills have been considered with 
great care; nor do I need to tell my col- 
leagues why this has been true. In most 
instances, the administration's appro- 
priation requests have been cut back, re- 
flecting the commitment of Congress to 
reduce unnecessary Federal spending 
and stop the threatening upward spiral 
of inflation. : 

In some individual instances, however, 
the Congress voted more funds than the 
administration requested. This is one 
of its responsibilities, in the final analy- 
sis—to review these requests for funds, 
to evaluate them, and to act on them— 
to cut them, approve them, or increase 
them, according to the considered best 
judgment of the Congress in session. A 
cornerstone of our constitutional sys- 
tem rests on this authority and respon- 
sibility of Congress to set the fiscal and 
legislative base for the programs of the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the case of the medical research 
programs of the National Institutes of 
Health—after weeks of hearings and dis- 
cussions involving literally hundreds of 
witnesses before both Houses of Con- 
gress—we provided a modest increase in 
the requested funds from $190 million to 
$211 million. I will highlight the im- 
portance of these appropriations with 
four simple statements of fact: First, 
these funds support more than one-third 
of all the medical research done in this 
country today; second, many of the great 
recent advances against disease have re- 
sulted from research supported by these 
appropriations; third, the experience of 
both Houses of Congress over a period of 
many years has been that these pro- 
grams have been accorded, because they 
have merited, the confidence and respect 
of our country’s scientific institutions 
and of people everywhere; and fourth, 
the effect of denying a large part of the 
needed funds for these programs, or of 
creating a feeling of uncertainty as to 
their availability, is sure to be seriously 
damaging and may be catastrophic. 

Despite these facts, and despite their 
knowledge of the conviction of Congress 
that these programs should receive sus- 
tained and far-sighted support, a hand- 
ful of the President's advisors have ap- 
parently decided that the full amount 
of the funds appropriated for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health shall not be 
spent—although Congress, and the 
President want it to be available if 
needed. Even today, nearly 2 months 
after President Eisenhower signed the 
bill into law, and after an incredible 
series of contradictory and delaying acts, 
the situation is far from clear. Those 
who direct these programs have been 
told they are permitted to spend—and 
this only after some extreme pressure on 
the Bureau of the Budget from Congress 
and from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Mr. Folsom—most, 
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but still not all, of what they need in the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1958. 'They 
still do not know, and Secretary Folsom 
does not know, what they will be per- 
mitted to spend for the rest of the fiscal 
year by those omniscient and omnipotent 
manipulators of the Federal fiscal proc- 
esses who advise the President but do not 
feel compelled to carry out his orders 
after he has appraised their advice and 
made his decision. » è 

I will not go into any of the harrowing 
details. A simple chronology of the 
events related to the National Institutes 
of Health appropriation since June 27 
will make my point. 

On that date, their bill, which in- 
creased the President's appropriation re- 
quest by $21 million, was passed and sent 
to the White House. 

On June 29, the President signed the 
bill into law. 

Yet the day before, June 28, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget had 
issued instructions which not only for- 
bade spending at the level approved by 
the President the next day, but—incred- 
ible as it sounds—directed a pattern of 
spending which for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health would be actually below 
what the President had asked Congress 
to appropriate in the first place. 

On August 7, the Bureau of the Budget 
advised Secretary Folsom that it could 
not make up its mind about the full 
year, but that he would have to cut 
roughly $17 million out of the first quar- 
ter’s spending for the 8 appropriations. 

On August 13, Secretary Folsom asked 
the Bureau of the Budget to reconsider, 
and they yielded a little bit. 

On August 20 Secretary Folsom again 
asked them to reconsider, and they 
yielded a little bit more. 

It is not for me to say how much effect 
was made by the inquiries of Congress 
as to the status of these matters during 
the time they were in negotiation. A 
committee of the Senate chaired by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
Lister HILL, looked into it. A commit- 
tee of the House, which I am privileged 
to chair, looked into it twice. I cannot 
feel that it was a very rewarding expe- 
rience for any of us. Certainly there 
has been no clarification either as to 
general policy or as to specific intent on 
ihe part of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The National Institutes of Health are 
still nearly $800,000 short of their needs 
for research in their own laboratories 
in Bethesda during the first quarter, 
And they still have no idea how much, 
during the remainder of the year, they 
will be permitted to spend of the total 
of $211 million appropriated for the 
medical research they conduct and the 
research and training they support 
among the Nation's medical schools and 
universities. 

I am sure it must be apparent, even 
to the uninitiated, that medical research 
cannot go forward in the face of these 
fiscal uncertainties. 'Those who do re- 
search and those who foster environ- 
ments where creative research can thrive 
have every right to expect stability and 
continuity in that part of their support 
derived from the Federal Government, 
They do not expect arbitrary and capri- 
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‘cious action of the kind that has charac- 
terized the Bureau of the Budget's han- 
dling of these appropriations this year. 
Such actions sow seeds of uncertainty 
and indecision among the scientific com- 
munity and do irreparable damage of a 

deep and lasting nature. 

I want to emphasize what I mean by 
the National Institutes of Health. It is 
not, as some may think, just a group of 
laboratories in Bethesda, Md. They are 
part of it, and they do splendid work, and 
they must be supported at. adequate 
levels so their scientists can continue to 
make the outstanding contributions to 
the Nation's health that they have made 
in the past. 

Much more important, however, is the 
fact that through the National Institutes 
of Health a large segment of all the 
medical research in this country is sup- 
ported. Thus we are not concerned here 
with the simple maintenance of a Gov- 
ernment bureau. When doubt and un- 
certainty creep into the fiscal picture, it 
shakes the entire medical school and 
university world by undermining their 
confidence in the stability of Govern- 
ment support. The Congress by its ac- 
tions and the Public Health Service by 
its wise and careful administrative lead- 
ership have gradually built up this con- 
fidence as these programs have come into 
being and developed in size and in stat- 
ure since World War II. I am sure it is 
the intention of every Member of Con- 
gress that the scientists and scientific 
institutions who are part of this national 
research effort against disease should not 
feel insecure in this support. Yet we 
find that all of the confidence that has 
been built up through the years can be 
undermined by a few people in the 
Budget Bureau who do not understand 
the significance of stable support and 
apparently do not care if our medical 
research effort is strong or weak, as long 
as they can juggle figures to what they 
think to be their own advantage. 

Last year, nearly 7,000 research proj- 
ects in 700 research institutions all over 
the country were supported by these 
funds. More than 3,000 people were 
being trained for careers in medical sci- 
ence and related fields. These are not 
statistics, They are people, and they 
are the people who are and will be the 
producers of new knowledge which will 
benefit all mankind. They know, as you 
and I know, and as all thoughtful people 
know, that medical research cannot be 
turned on and off like a faucet under the 
hand of some master planner. 

Yet not 2 weeks ago, I had a desperate 
call from a distinguished scientist. He 
had trained for a career in medical re- 
search and teaching—long, hard years 
of specialized work in which the only re- 
wards were those satisfactions that come 
to a scientist in the accomplishment of 
the progressive steps of his career. He 
had submitted an application for re- 
search grant support from the National 
Institutes of Health. That application 
was reviewed by the groups of nonfederal 
scientists and laymen who advise the 
Surgeon General on the scientific merits 
of each application. The project was 
recommended highly, and the Surgeon 
General approved it, The scientist was 
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notified of this action, but at the same 
time he was told that it was dependent 
on the availability of funds. So far so 
good. But now came the impact of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The scientist 
wants to make the study, his institution 
supports him, the project is found worthy 
of support by an outstanding scientific 
review panel, the Surgeon General wants 
to support the study, the Congress ap- 
propriates funds which permit such sup- 
port, the President signifies his assent— 
and yet there follows a period of shilly- 
shallying, of backing and filling, of delay 
and confusion. The weeks pass. The 
scientist is uncertain. He wants to think 
everything is all right. To do the study, 
he has to make his plans, hire technical 
staff, arrange for laboratory space, re- 
apportion part of his teaching load. 
These things must be done in the spring 
and early summer if they are to meet 
the needs of the academic year. Yet 
Public Health Service officials are not 
permitted to definitely commit the funds 
to him. There was something in one of 
the Bureau of the Budget's directives 
about not approving any new grants. 
Other bureaucratic phrases fly thick and 
fast. They add up to the fact that the 
Scientific administrator in Washington 
cannot tell the scientist in the univer- 
sity that the funds are on their way. 
And so he, having once had confidence in 
the stability and leadership of this fed- 
erally supported research program, has 
to call me, his Congressman, to see if I 
can help resolve his bewilderment. 

I must say, with a great deal of cha- 
grin, that I was not able to give him, 
nor was I even able to find out, the 
answers. 

I am disturbed to think what might 
have happened on these apportionments 
had Congress not happened to be in ses- 
sion during the period of time when this 
sequence of contradictions and equivo- 
cations took place. 

Let me remind you, too, that this is not 
an isolated instance. Last year, for ex- 
ample, and in connection with these 
same appropriations I have been discus- 
sing, the techniques were different but 
the apparent intent was the same. 
Again the Bureau of the Budget with- 
held the right to spend appropriated 
funds, They said, in effect, spend at a 
curtailed rate until you have justified to 
our satisfaction that you can spend the 
newly appropriated amount wisely—and 
then made sure they were not satisfied 
until the year was more than one- 
quarter gone, thus assuring themselves 
of savings which were in fact forced by 
these delaying tactics and resulted in à 
shrunken program. : 

I have talked about this issue in terms 
of medical research not because ít is 
unique, but because it so clearly makes 
the point. Other Public Health Service 
programs have been similarly affected, 
as have other important functions 
throughout the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, whose programs 
are so intensively scrutinized by the ap- 
propriation committee of the House 
which it is my privilege to chair. 

I cannot say from first-hand experi- 
ence whether the same situation prevails 
among other agencies. Idoubt, however, 
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if there are many whose appointed heads 
are as forthright and as consistent as 
Secretary Folsom. Although he must 
have been subjected to tremendous pres- 
sures from the President's budget in- 
termediaries, he has steadfastly refused 
to compromise his principles or the De- 
partment's program. It is ironic indeed 
that he must make such fights within his 
own family, but he is the more to be 
praised for standing up for what he 
thinks is right. 

It is altogether inappropriate and per- 
haps impolitic for me to interpret his 
position. I would have to guess from 
his actions, however, that he believes in 
careful budget formulation and thought- 
ful budget defense, followed by prudent 
administration of appropriated funds so 
that if there are savings, they are the 
product of economical administration 
rather than the arbitrary prejudgment 
of a group of slide-rule experts whose 
calculations totally ignore the substance 
of the programs involved and their pres- 
ent and potential meaning to the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is my conviction, gentlemen, that if 
this trend is permitted to continue, it 
will make & mockery of the established 
and proved appropriation processes of 
Congress. We can hold all the hearings 
we want, and render the most considered 
judgment of which we are capable in the 
public interest, but it has no meaning if 
the Bureau of the Budget—with or with- 
out Presidential instruction or that of 
the assistant President—interferes with 
the orderly processes of government by 
imposing fiscal restraints in direct con- 
travention of the will of Congress. And 
they do this on the slender pretext of 
the Antideflciency Act, which was de- 
signed to prevent overspending by exec- 
utive agencies, and not to superimpose 
their judgment on that of Congress. 

I do not suggest that there is any 
grand strategy behind this series of 
moves. It would be unthinkable that— 
having capitalized on the plans for ex- 
tending traditional and creating new 
programs which the public wants—this 
administration could now abandon them 
and deliberately contrive enforced sav- 
ings so that there can be a possibility of 
a tax reduction in an election year at the 
expense of the health of the American 
people. I would rather think that it is 
merely shortsighted budget maneuvering 
on the part of a handful of misguided 
people that underlies these events. 

For I know, as you my colleagues know, 
what is at stake. It is not merely an 
issue between tise legislative and execu- 
tive branches—although preservation of 
our respective roles is of the utmost im- 
portance, Just as important, however, 
is the fact that those who direct the 
affected programs cannot do what clearly 
needs to be done in the public interest. 

Let me illustrate, again, from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

During the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, the Bureau of the Budget—after 
first trying to withhold $17 million for 
these programs—finally withheld just 
over $700,000 appropriated by Congress 
for laboratory research and clinical in- 
vestigations at Bethesda. This is still 
under appeal, but even if the appeal is 
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won, a great deal has been lost—confi- 
dence and morale, to be sure, but also 
definitive studies of the kind not one of 
us would wish to see curtailed. Let me 
cite a few: research on the Asian influ- 
enza vaccine and on the disease itself; 
marked expansion of studies of radiation 
as part of the broad field of physical bi- 
ology; a new study centered in Panama 
and dealing, among other things, with 
the continuing threat of yellow fever; a 
new project which initiates a program of 
research against mental illness within 
expanded clinical facilities at St. Eliza- 
beths; a comprehensive, multidiscipline 
study of the biological aspects of aging; 
an expansion of the promising research 
field represented by viruses and cancer; 
establishment of studies in both meta- 
bolic and infectious diseases, using ani- 
mals in germ-free environments as the 
research tools. 

The successful conduct of research of 
this kind is certain to yield important 
advances in medical science and may 
mean the difference for many Americans 
between health and productivity on the 
one hand, and death and disability on 
the other. 

It is not, of course. only the research 
programs of the Institutes that are af- 
fected. In combination, the restrictions 
placed on initial spending and the un- 
certainties over how much can be spent 
during the full year are certain to inflict 
damage on all of the major programs 
of the Department, including other ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service. 

The Department, as you know, is 
fairly young. But it is composed of a 
number of established activities. Group- 
ing them together as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was a 
great forward step. In addition to giv- 
ing the individual programs a frame of 
reference, it also permits and en- 
‘courages a coherent and unified attack 
on certain major problems with which 
the Department is faced. And now these 
complex programs are also impeded by 
false economy and threatened by budg- 
etary confusion. 

A typical example is in the work of 
the Department related to our older 
citizens—the aged and infirm. I have 
pressed the Department hard for 3 
years to assert more leadership in this 
field. Finally they have at least made 
a good beginning. Elements of the De- 
partment’s new and promising program 
are found in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, the Office of Education, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
all three bureaus of the Public Health 
Service, as well as in the Secretary's 
own office. And now even this good 
start is being cut back. Does the Bu- 
reau of the Budget really think they 
know better than the whole Department 
how appropriated funds for these pro- 
grams can most effectively be spent? 
Is there any one of them who knows 
anything at all concerning the substance 
of these programs which they so cas- 
ually reduce or destroy? 

The same thing can be said for men- 
tal health and mental retardation. I 
have discussed and studied this field in 
general and in specific for almost all of 
my 17 years in Congress. This does 
not qualify me as an expert. But 
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I know that this is a problem of im- 
mediate and alarming proportions. The 
mentally ill, the severely disturbed, the 
psychologically or physically handi- 
capped children—I am convinced that 
we cannot and must not fail to do what- 
ever we can on their behalf. And yet 
we find research and study in this field 
being forbidden even though Congress 
has made money available—even to the 
unbelievable point of impeding the small 
beginning made by the Office of Educa- 
tion in studies of how better to teach 
the mentally retarded up to their opti- 
mum educational level. 

I say we cannot permit a handful of 
numbers experts in the Bureau of the 
Budget to decide whether such studies 
should or should not be undertaken. 
With me, this is both a practical matter 
and a matter of principle. 

I call upon the administration to cease 
these confusing, delaying, and damaging 
practices. I shall watch the fiscal 
events of this year with a great deal 
of interest. If there is no improvement 
during the next budget and appropria- 
tion cycle, I will most certainly seek 
full discussion and appropriate action 
to assure Congress and the American 
people that this disturbing threat to our 
system of government is remedied. 

But this is not enough, because this 
is remedial and not immediate action. 
I also call upon the President of the 
United States to take steps now to untie 
the hands of the program people in his 
executive branch. I cannot believe that 
he knows what is happening in his name. 
He has gone on record many times to 
confirm his belief in and support of 
medical research. He cannot be aware 
that his own staff is undercutting pro- 
grams which reflect his own convictions. 

I am sure that the remarks I make 
here to alert the House of Representa- 
tives wil be brought to his personal at- 
tention. Ifeelsure that when he knows 
the facts, he will order the Bureau of 
the Budget to stop this highhanded and 
destructive practice at once. 


Hon. Samuel K. McConnell, of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join in the tributes paid to our 
able and distinguished colleague, Hon. 
SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, of Pennsylvania, 
who is leaving us at this time to accept 
the position of executive director of 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 

He has rendered outstanding service to 
his district and to the Nation during the 
past 14 years in which he.has been a 
Member of this House. 

He has made a very special contribu- 
tion as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and as its 
senior Republican member and its chair- 
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man at a time when the committee has 
had most difficult problems to deal with. 

By his character, his ability, and his 
spirit of fair play at all times he has won 
widespread respect in all walks of life, 
regardless of party affiliation. 

His colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
who have both high regard and affection 
for him will greatly miss his daily asso- 
ciation. 

Sam and I have been good friends ever 
since he came to the Congress. 

I have greatly valued his friendship 
over the years. 

I join in wishing him every success and 
happiness in the work ahead. 


Bureaucrats Take Over Functions of Con- 
gress Firearms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK : 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a very 
serious situation has developed in regard 
to the proposed revision of the Federal 
Firearms Act by the Internal Revenue 
Service. I have here an article which 
appeared in the Dan Smoot Report of 
Monday, August 26, 1957, which I desire 
to insert in the Recorp, as it gives a 
clear analysis of the effect of the pro- 
posed regulations if they are enforced. 

Dan Smoot, the author of this article, 
is well and widely known. For 9% years 
he was with the FBI, and for 2 years was 
on the FBI staff in Washington, as an 
administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover. His work as a stanch supporter 
of fundamental Americanism is national- 
ly known, and for that reason I believe 
his article on the Internal Revenue's pro- 
posed regulations are well worth our 
earnest and careful consideration: 

In the Federal Register of May 3, 1957 
(vol. 22, No. 86), there appears a proposed 
revision of the Internal Revenue Service 
Regulation, issued under the authority of 
the Federal Firearms Act. 

The principal changes in the firearms reg- 
ulations are as follows: 

1. Each manufacturer or importer of a 
firearm shall identify it by stamping, in a 
manner not readily obliterated or altered, 
the name and location of the manufacturer 
or importer, and serial number, caliber, and 
model of the firearm. 

2. Manufacturer's and dealer's records of 
receipt and disposal of firearms must be re- 
tained permanently on the premises until 
discontinuance of the business by the li- 
censee. 

3. A manufacturer or dealer must main- 
tain on the premises complete records of the 
production, receipt, or disposition, at whole- 
Bale or retail, of all pistol or revolver ammu- 
nition. The ammunition must be described 
as to manufacturer, type, caliber, and quan- 
tity, and the identity of the persons from 
whom received and to whom sold must be 
shown. 

*. A person purchasing a firearm or hand- 
gun ammunition in over-the-counter sales 
must acknowledge receipt thereof in his 
Own handwriting in the prescribed record. 

This 1s a classic example of the operations 
of administrative law. These new regula- 
tions, secretly and arbitrarily written by an 
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administrative agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, were not passed by Congress. Con- 
gress, in fact, knew nothing about them. 

Some anonymous bureaucrat simply de- 
cided to change the law of the land—in- 
deed, to stretch the law of the land until it 
violated the basic constitutional rights of 
the people— without even bothering to con- 
sult the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

What happened after that official notice 
in the May 3 Federal Register is an interest- 
ing story. 

A few sports writers found out about the 
new administrative regulations and sounded 
the alarm. K 

For example, Norman Phillips, in his Field, 
Stream, and Ocean column for the Valley 
Times (North Hollywood, Calif.) on May 29, 
1957, said: 

“The boss has kindly granted us an extra 
column today so that we can tell you about 
the most dangerous piece of antifirearms leg- 
islation that has come along in quite a while. 
it just popped up out of nowhere, and it's 
slated go into efect Monday, June 3. 
You'll have to act fast if you want to stop it. 

"Briefly, the Income Tax Bureau has issued 
three directives: section 177.50, section 
177.52, and section 177.54. The first requires 
that all guns be stamped with caliber and 
shell size; the second, that all firearms be 
registered with the Government, and the 
third, that all ammunition other than .22 
caliber rim fire be registered. 

“It directs every sporting goods store to 
keep a record of all ammo sales and to file a 
report on every cartridge and shell sold. In 
short, it's Just what the antigun forces have 
been trying to get through for years—and 
what we have always defeated. But it's 
slipping right through now, without anyone 
knowing. 

“The question is not are these good laws 
or bad. The question is, what right does the 
Internal Revenue Bureau have to regulate 
the conduct of American citizens by passing 
regulations? The Constitution specifically 
gives the power to pass laws to the Congress, 
and prohibits any other body from so doing. 
These are not laws that have been intro- 
duced in Congress and ‘discussed by your 
elected officials. It will do no good to write 
to your Senator or your Representatives in 
Washington; he couldn't stop them if he 
tried. He doesn't get to vote on them. They 
go into effect next Monday, just because some 
Internal Reyenue, bureaucrat decided they 
ought to be put into effect. Nobody votes. 
He just ſssues an order. 

“This legislation by directive strikes at the 
foundations of the American system: Is as 
vicious an attack on our Constitution as any- 
thing a foreign power ever thought up. Even 
if the laws were good instead of bad, they 
should still be fought for that reason. 

“The only thing you can do is to sit down 
and write two letters right now. Don't put 
it off, because the regulations go into effect 
Monday. Just say you are against the enact- 
ment of firearms and ammunition registra- 
tion regulations 177.50, 177.52, and 177.54, 
Say that they would only serve to harass law- 
abiding citizens, without having any effect 
on lawbreakers. 

"Don't be insulting, but Just get a few 
sentences down on paper. Mall one copy to 
Secretary of the Treasury G. M. Humphrey, 
Washington, D. C., and two coples to Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue, Alcohol and Tax 
Division, Washington. Yes, you have to write 
toInternal Revenue in duplicate. It'sa Gov- 
ernment bureau and they have to have two 
copies of everything." 

Subsequently, Guns magazine, the Ameri- 
can Rifleman, and other similar publications 
took up the cry. 

In his column for July 19, 1957, Norman 
Philips had this to say: 

*Due almost entirely to the prompt letter- 
Writing efforts of sportsmen all over tbe 
Nation, the new Treasury Department rul- 
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ing has been suspended for the time being. 
Our local sportsmen, alerted by a column 
written by this reporter, turned in a fine 
showing of protest and the whole thing is 
held up for a while. But this illegal law 
is still on the books, and Treasury officials 
can decide to enforce it at any time. 

“We refer, of course, to the Internal 
Revenue ruling that dealers must register 
all sales of firearms and ammunition. It 
even goes far enough to tell manufacturers 
how they must make and mark their guns. 
It was never voted into law by Congress, 
remember—it was some Washington bu- 
reaucrat sitting behind a desk who dreamed 
this one up, The Constitution specifically 
gives Congress alone the authority to enact 
legislation, But then, a little think like 
the Constitution isn't going to slow down an 
Internal Revenue man when he wants to 
dream up something new. 

“The weirdest thing of all, to this reporter, 
is the fact that Treasury officials have sent 
out word the law is not to be enforced; not 
just yet, anyway. Look at it logically—if 
the Treasury has the power to make a law, 
how dare they not enforce it? On the other 
hand, if they are not required to enforce, 
and make arrests under this law, then it 
isn't very much of a law, is it? 

“Just one more question—since when did 
enforcement of a law, even a bad one, be- 
come optional with a public servant? This 
whole business smells like something Hitler 
or Stalin dreamed up.” 

The story is not yet ended. Vigorous pub- 
lic protest has caused the Treasury Depart- 
ment to start hemming and hawing about 
the new regulations—claiming, as Norman 
Phillips points out, that the public need 
not be excited because the Treasury De- 
partment is not going to enforce the new 
regulations (which are already on the 
books). 

Now, the Treasury Department has ar- 
ranged a public hearing. 

(On August 27 the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice started public hearings in Washington 
to give all interested parties an opportunity 
to be heard on the subject of the new fire- 
arms regulations.) 

Inasmuch as practically nothing about all 
this has been in the major newspapers, or on 
radio or television, one wonders just how 
the "interested parties" were to find out 
about the meeting. y 

* * * To me, the grimmest aspect of this 
firearms controversy is the Federal bureauc- 
racy's disrespect for the Constitution of the 
United States, 

Amendment 2 of the Constitution says: 
"The right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed." 


Politics Stalemate Farm Legislation—Ben- 
son Exploits Disunity Among Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress draws 
to a close, it occurs to me that I should 
advise the Congress and the country con- 
cerning the work of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture during the weeks and 
months of the'present session. I also 
feel that I should discuss some of the 
problems with which the members of our 
committee have been confronted and 
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Say something about the present plight 
of American farmers. 

Such a report, to convey to the Na- 
tion a true accounting, must bring for- 
ward at the outset the name of Mr. Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

BENSON RETURNS FROM THE WILDERNESS 

In the closing weeks of this Congress, 
when the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
normal circumstances, would be in 
Washington eagerly pressing all matters 
vital to the well-being of farmers, every- 
one was wondering as to the whereabouts 
of Mr. Benson. His absence seemed to be 
Shrouded in some sort of mystery. The 
President indicated at a news conference 
that the Secretary was out in the country 
getting grassroots opinion on a new farm 
Program. Apparently the President did 
not know where the Secretary was nor 
did he know what he was doing. But 
now the veil of mystery has been lifted 
&nd we are told that the Secretary has 
been wandering in the wilderness for 50 
days and nights. He says he was in- 
Specting nationalforests. We,of course, 
hope that he found everything well in 
the wilderness. Actually, the farmers of 
America think that the Secretary has 
been in “a wilderness” since the begin- 
hing of his administration. Ever since 
he has been in public office we have been 
hoping that the Secretary would come 
Up with some new idea, but to this good 
day he has neither presented a single 
new thought nor a single new idea. His 
one purpose has been to drive down farm 
Prices and income. 

CONGRESS ALERT TO FARMERS' NEEDS 

Mr, Speaker, there has never been a 
Session of Congress in which the Mem- 
bers who are interested in the well-being 
Of agriculture have worked more dili- 
Bently, more faithfully, or with a greater 
dedication, in behalf of those millions of 
Our citizens who live and labor on the 
farms of our country. I commend those 
Members of both parties who have 
Proven themselves to be devoted friends 
of agriculture, 
PARTISAN POLITICS PLAYS A PART 
Unfortunately, partisan politics has 
ted its ugly head in our committee 
Toom. 'The problems of agriculture are 
Paramount and should be considered in 
an atmosphere which is entirely free 
from partísan politics and political ex- 
bediency. Members of our committee of 

th parties are devoted to the cause of 
agriculture and to the well-being of all 

e people of our Nation, but we are 
divided along party lines and in such a 
Situation the farmers of the Nation are 

e ones who suffer. 

When the 85th Congress convened in 
January the agricultural economy, after 

long years of steady and devastating 
deterioration, was still growing progres- 
Sively worse. Secretary Benson was 
Winning the great battle to bring down 
Prices and to lower farm income. Never 
9n any occasion has he championed the 
Cause of farmers. Many farm families, 
unable to make ends meet, have moved 
into towns and cities seeking jobs which 
Were not available. Others were hold- 

on to their land only by privation 
and by increasing their debts. Many 
Operators of larger farms were hard- 
Pressed, Meanwhile, other great seg- 
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ments of our economy continued to en- 
joy unparalleled prosperity. 
SITUATION DEMANDED ACTION 

This Congress immediately set to work 
to undo the damage that had been done 
to the farm program in the 4 years of 
Mr. Benson's reign; to take whatever 
legislative steps were needed to restore 
stability to agriculture—and thus to 
bring our farm people into equal part- 
nership in the rewards of American free 
enterprise. 

But, Mr. Speaker, our efforts have 
been nullified by tne Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson. 

The deep concern of the Members of 
this House for the well-being of agri- 
culture is vividly spread in the records 
of our Committee on Agriculture, which 


* it is my privilege and honor to serve as 


chairman. 'These records show that the 
Members of this body have introduced 
in this session 513 bílls, intended to im- 
prove the conditions on our farms and 
our committee has taken final action on 
272 of these bills. 

Our committee, with its 18 subcom- 
mittees, has conducted 176 hearings and 
study sessions. We studied all the bills 
carefully and, as is the custom, selected 
those we deemed to be worthy of early 
action and submitted them to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, the House, the Congress, 
the farmers of America, should know 
this: 

We sent 125 bills to the Secretary. 
Mr. Benson approved only 16 of these 
bills. He disapproved or proposed sub- 
stantial changes in all the others or did 
not express an opinion at all He re- 
jected all legislation proposing funda- 
mental improvements in the operation 
of farm laws to increase the income of 
farm families. 

We sent to him bills proposing revi- 
sions in the present loan and acreage 
allotment program. We forwarded to 
him bills proposing two-price or domes- 
tic parity systems for various commodi- 
ties which would let these crops move 
competitively into world markets while 
maintaining a reasonable price in our 
domestic markets. We sent to him pro- 
posals for production payments, com- 
pensatory payments, or marketing 
equalization payments to farmers. He 
returned them with the Department's 
stamp of disapproval. 

BENSON WOULD DESTROY PARITY PRINCIPLE 


Instead, Mr. Benson sent us his own 
proposal, that the flexible 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity supports for the major 
crops, the sliding scale which he in- 
stalled, now be discarded and that he be 
given absolute authority, at his own per- 
sonal discretion, to fix the supports of 
major crops at zero to 90 percent, or to 
eliminate the program completely. In 
effect, Mr. Benson's program for agri- 
culture is that we make him the czar of 
agriculture. 

Needless to say, no Democrat would 
touch Mr. Benson's bill; and likewise, it 
is to the credit of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the Congress that they, too, have 
washed their hands of this new effort of 
the Secretary to destroy the parity prin- 
ciple which the farmers of America were 
so long in winning and which the Nation 
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had come to accept as sound and fair. 
Agriculture is in the middle of a sad 
and sorry situation when the Secretary 
of Agriculture is not able to persuade and 
prevail upon any member of his own po- 
litical party to introduce legislation 
which he proposes. 

Mr. Speaker, although Mr. Benson 
cannot find support in the Congress for 
this new mischief he proposes, we have 
learned that when the Secretary disap- 
proves a measure it is doomed. This is 
the lesson the President taught us last 
year when he vetoed H. R. 12, the bill 
which sought to stop the downward flex- 
ing of farm prices and to restore 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports. 

Thus, the threat of veto, at Mr. Ben- 
son’s signal, thwarts the Congress. 

THE SECRETARY EXPLOITS DISUNITY 


Moreover, the Secretary does not rely 
entirely upon the veto, nor upon the 
fortunes of his bills in the Congress, to 
accomplish his ends. He has a third 
design. It is the most crafty, and the 
most cunning, of all. It is contemptible 
and unforgivable. We have it from no 
less a source than the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which supports Mr. Benson’s poli- 
cies, that the administration is exploit- 
ing disunity among farmers to bring 
down farm prices. The following is from 
the front page of this newspaper's edi- 
tion of August 2: 

Benson maneuvers to blunt opposition to 
his drive for lower price supports. 

He'll seek power to ease planting curbs 
right away if props drop. Aids figure fatter 
harvests would offset the initial pinch of 
lower prices on farm income. Benson will 
hold out hope that controls would die 
eventually. He'll promise to use prop-cut- 
ting power moderately, trim supports to 
worid market levels in easy stages. 

Administration strategists aim to exploit 
splits within commodity groups. They play 
California cottongrowers against Dixie pro- 
ducers in the push for lower fiber props. 
Officials make the most of intercrop jeal- 
ousy. Benson plans to ask authority to 
lower dairy support floors; spokesmen for 
major crops complain mandatory dairy props 
incur heavy losses: 

Benson's foes fail to agree on an alterna- 
tive. Some Democrats plug hard for direct 
payments to farmers. Others refuse to swal- 
low the idea. Benson's backers take cheer 
from the opposition’s distress. 

A BATTLE WON AND LOST 


Mr. Speaker, only a few short years 
ago we were confident that a long, hard, 
and sometimes bitter struggle had been 
won. We thought that at long last agri- 
culture had been accepted in equal part- 
nership to share equitably in the rewards 
of free enterprise along with all other 
segments of our society. 

Today we find ourselves embattled 
perhaps as never before. 

Farmers are again the poor relations 
in the Nation’s economy. The parity 
principle is under assault, and has been 
shaken to its very foundation. Crop is 
pitted against crop, region against 
region, organization against organiza- 
tion. This disunity is being exploited to 
rob the farmer of the rewards for his 
work, 

The situation we confront today is 
strangely and ominously reminiscent of 
the state of agriculture 25 years ago. 

There are many Members of this 
House who can remember—and some 
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will never forget—the late 1920’s when 
agriculture went into a devastating de- 
cline. Our farmers called for help. The 
rest of our economy—much as today— 
was preoccupied with prosperity, and 
the farmers’ cries scarcely were heard. 

Ultimately, in the early 1930's, the ruin 
of agriculture ran its inevitable course, 
and our whole economy tumbled into a 
great depression. 

It was then that this country came to 
a realization of the importance of agri- 
culture to the strength and prosperity of 
our whole economy. That was when our 
farm program was born. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few days we shall be 
back home, in our districts among the 
g00d people who sent us here, and in 
our daily associations we shall be giving 
accounts of our stewardship. Our 
farmer friends will want to know why 
agriculture is depressed—why the farm 
program that operated so well so long 
and at so little expense is not now work- 
ing to help them—why farm families are 
not sharing in the Nation’s prosperity— 
why nothing has been done. 

Iam going to tell the truth. I am go- 
ing to tell my farmer friends about Mr. 
Benson, and about those who hold his 
hand. My people are going to hear from 
me two stories: One, a 20-year story; the 
other, a 4-year story. 

THE 20-YEAR STORY 


The 20-year story, which began in 
1933, is an account of the accomplish- 
ment of the parity principle—agricul- 
ture’s magna carta. The income of 
agriculture multiplied sixfold, sevenfold, 
or eightfold in those two decades. For 
11 consecutive years prior to 1953, the 
average prices paid to farmers were at 
or above 100 percent of parity. Rural 
people were able to buy the conveniences 
and comforts hitherto available only to 
those who resided in the cities and towns. 
The blessings of electricity were taken 
into the rural areas. Farmers became 
financially able to mechanize their farms 
and to apply the new sciences, to bring 
the blessings of abundance at low cost 
to this country. Farmers, with the 
means to do it, devoted their resources 
and energies to the restoration and con- 
servation of their most precious resource, 
the soil. Better farm income created 
greater markets for industries in the 
cities, made jobs, and kept factory 
wheels turning, 

During those 20 years the output per 
farm increased by 100 percent, so that 
now each farmworker feeds 20 persons. 
As a consequence of this new efficiency 
in agriculture American families have 


had available to them more and better’ 


food, for an expenditure of a smaller 
percentage of their total income, than 
in any other period of history. Although 
in recent years retail prices have in- 
creased as farm prices declined, even 
oat 53 hourly wage of indus- 
workers twice 
food as in 1929. Nr doccia 

Our accomplishments in agriculture 
were phenomenal What did this 20- 
year program cost? " 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
supported the prices of the major stor- 
able crops for the 20 years prior to 1953, 
not at a loss, not at a cost, but at an 
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actual profit of $13 million. For these 
two decades the CCC price supports on 
basic crops, nonbasics, perishables and 
nonperishables, storables and nonstor- 
ables—potatoes, eggs, wool, and every- 
thing else—amounted to only $1,064,- 
000,000. 

The total losses on all price-support 
programs through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on all commodities amount- 
ed to only $1,064,000,000. I emphasize 
the fact that this was a cumulative loss 
for 20 years; to show just how negligible 
this loss really was, and in fairness to 
farmers the cumulative losses should be 
related to cumulative gains for the same 
period of time. 'The cumulative farm 
marketings for the same 20 years, 1933- 
52 inclusive, amounted to more than 


$390 billion. The cumulative national. 


income for the same 20 years amounted 
to over $3 trillion. So in fairness, we 
must relate price-support losses both to 
farm income and to national income to 
realize just how negligible the losses 
really are. 

THE 4-YEAR STORY 

Now let us look at the 4-year story 
which began in 1953, and which con- 
tinues—though we pray that it may not 
be for long. 

First, we recall that 1953 was the year 
in which the assault was launched upon 
the parity principle—the Secretary of 
Agriculture began shouting to the coun- 
try: “The farmer is pricing himself out 
of his markets“ —and here is the story: 

Farm prices dropped in 1953 to 92 per- 
cent of parity, to 89 percent in 1954, 84 
percent in 1955, to 82 percent in 1956, 
and prices in July 1957 were running be- 
low July of 1956 in terms of parity. 

Farm net income dropped from $14,- 
256,000,000 in 1952 to $11,800,000,000 in 


1956. 


Farm- mortgage debt has risen from 
86,600,000 000 in 1952 to approximately 
$10 billion today. 

Whereas the CCC price-support pro- 
gram for 20 years cost $1,064,000,000, the 
losses for the 4 years, 1953 through 1956, 
were 3 times the combined total of the 
previous 20 years—slightly over $1 billion 
in 20 years, and $3 billion in 4 years. 
Meanwhile, CCC investments in sur- 
pluses increased from $2,452,000,000 in 
1952 to $8,211,000,000 as of January 1, 
1957. 

Briefly, in 4 years Mr. Benson has lost 
3 times as much money in CCC price sup- 
ports as this program cost in the previous 
20 years; at the end of the 4 years he has 
3 times more surplus on hand than he 
had when he started; farm prices are 
down 18 percent and farm income down 
15 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, thus is the dreary 4-year 
story of the farmer's income going down 
and the costs to the Government go- 


ing up. 
FACTS AND FIGURES 


To aid the Members in pointing con- 
cisely to what has taken place, and what 
is taking place, in agriculture, I am in- 
serting at this point certain facts and 
figures. But before submitting these 
facts and figures I want to emphasize 
that Secretary Benson has had more 
money, more personnel, and more power 
and authority than any other Secretary 
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of Agriculture in the history of this Re- 
public. He has had more committees, 
more commissions, and personal advisers 
than any other Secretary in history. 
When he took office our agricultural 
budget was only $1,817,000,000. 'The last 
Benson proposed was for approximately 
$5 billion, amounting to almost 50 per- 
cent of the total net income of all the 
farmers of America during the year 1956. 
Only a small part of this gigantic sum 
actually went into the pockets of farmers, 
CCC PRICE SUPPORT LOSSES 

As of January 1, 1953: $1,064,617,225. 

As of January 1, 1957: $4,005,229,643. 

(NorE.—Tne losses in 4 years, from Janu- 
ary 1953 through 1956, were about three 
times the total of losses during the previous 
20-year history of CCC price support opera- 
tions.) 

Twenty-year loss (1933-52): $1,064,617,225. 

Loss (1953 through 1956) : $2,940,612,418. 
CCC OPERATIONS IN BASIC CROPS ONLY (COTTON, 

WHEAT, TOBACCO, CORN, RICE, AND PEANUTS) 

January 1, 1953 (at the end of 20 years): 
$13,011,290 profit. . 

January 1, 1957 (4 years later): $1,222,- 
671,853 loss. 

(Norx.— A $13,011,299 profit over a 20-year 
period of CCC price supports on the basics 
turned into an $8 million loss within 4 
months after Mr. Benson took office. In 
4 years under Mr. Benson losses on the basics 
amounted to $1,235,683,243 compared to the 
$13 million plus profit in the previous 20 
years. These losses have been piling higher 
since January 1, 1957.) 

(NoTE.—The CCC support program for cot- 
ton, over 20 years, showed a profit of over 
$268 million. But this profit has been wiped 
out, by a cotton program loss of over a half 
billion dollars in the last 18 months.) 

Losses on dairy products 


Up to Jan. 1, 19838 $121, 523, 383 
Since Jan. 1, 1953, to Jan. 
T 1, 161, 871, 659 


Dairy program total... 1, 283, 395, 042 


(By the end of June 1957 the dairy pro- 
gram losses had exceeded $1,400,000,000.) 
CCC INVESTMENTS 
Total CCC investments (in- 
ventory and loans) as of 
Jai, I. 1088... 
Total CCC investments (in- 
ventory and loans) as of 
JAD- 1, ty (aan Pee COE TS 


$2, 452, 000, 000 


6, 211, 000, 000 


5, 759, 000, 000 
CCC investments by crops (inventory and 


Total increase in 4 years. 


loans) 
Crop Amount Value 

Cotton: Bales 

Jan, 1, 1983. 1,097,000 | $160, 778, 000 

Jan. 1, 1957............ 10, 263, 000. | 1, 723, 711, 000 

b Bushels ` 

Jan. 1, 1083 467, 847, 000 | 1, 081, 545, 00 
cm Ce Saeed 1, 039, 029, 000 | 2, 683, 452, 000 

orn 7 

Jan. 1, 108. 368, 349, 000 587, 274, 000 

Jun. 1, 1957 1, 199, 688, 000 | 2, 045, 551, 000 
Rice: Hundredweight 

Jan. 1, 1083. 168, 000 878, 000 

Jan, 1, 1087. 22, 372, 000 173, 848, 000 
Peanuts: nds 

Jan. 1, 198. 192, 628, 000 22, 044, 000 
FE ies 1 435, 35, 664, 000 

o : 

Jan. 1, 1083 067, 250, 373, 000 

Jan. 1, 1987 1,075, 660, 000 673, 554, 000 
Dairy products: 

( dade s eie f, 445, 000 

e 111, 031, 000 


1957 


Farmers (1952 and 1956) 


1952 
Farmers” net tncome (billions)... $143 
Farmers’ share of food dollar 
(cents)... 

Prices paid by farmers, indux 287 

Prices received by farmers, index... 2 
iin 100 

Number of farms. & 421,000 |4, 964, 000 


PER CAPITA INCOME (1956) 
People on farms: $889 (down $64 per per- 
son since 1952). 
Nonfarm people: $2,010 (up $177 per per- 
5on since 1952). 
COMPARISONS 


Average of farm prices in 1956 down 18 
percent from 1952. 

Net farm income in 1956 was 15 percent 
below 1952. 

CONTRAST 

Hourly earnings industrial workers in 1956 
up 19 percent since 1952 
Net corporation dividend payments in 
1956 up 33 percent since 1952. 


Farm prices (as percentage of parity) 


Percent 
Lcd Rer m RA teu Ra c P CS Pu Bi 105 
pU oc ae p Fo rper eae Roi dd (RS EET 113 
6 de ek tee gor qi ue Reg e cm 108 
| Dt AOI C uu Js FALE Ip UC ee 109 
IME roues reU TRA seme 113 
TTT 115 
gL ONE paper Was ick Ea Rea OR eS A 110 
A LL aR DADA ja RU ADE AE) AY SO ee 100 
AMBOS oe Ee ee ren A te ne E M oats 101 
E Cp ER A afore EPA SURE RUE S CCS 107 
. ˙ SEN, C a — — 100 
. ˙ AAA ORGS S ASEN 92 
CCC ey ets LR DR RA ee ee a 89 
CULO RD Fon sel ee UV S Trin a 84 
1 ͤ ß ad Pee Se E TIC 82 


Cash receipts of farmers (not including 
Government payments) 


CCC A a DS WIRE TE $4, 748, 000, 000 
„„ eidem ara Sr — 29, 664, 000, 000 
0 30. 253. 000. 000 
Cb 32, 909, 000, 000 
PC 32, 538, 000, 000 
1 ee A ES SIT 29, 264, 000, 000 
bt) La Se SS att NaS 29, 999, 000, 000 
Net income of farmers (including Govern- 
ment payments) 
1034. -- $1, 928. 000, 000 
1947 - 17, 191. 000, 000 
1948 - 15, 943, 000, 000 
1951 14, 802, 000, 000 
1952 __ 14, 256, 000, 000 
195858 ---- 11,340, 000, 000 
N 11, 836, 000, 000 
National income 
PCT $43, 049, 000, 000 
AUT eet —— 7 208, 980, 000, 000 
MOST oe T 250, 779, 000, 000 
Lie Ar FEES AAI ISI sas Sag Ls Does 266, 406, 000, 000 
MULA oct ora 296, 379, 000, 000 
c 314. 471, 000, 000 


Mr. Speaker, these are the facts and 
the figures. I will ten my people the 
truth, that the 20-year story is the tri- 
umph of the parity principle and its 
meaning in a better life for farm fami- 
lies, more and better food for a smaller 
part of the paychecks of consumers and 
& modest cost to the Government; that 
the 4-year story is of the dismantling of 
this hard-won parity principle and what 
this has meant in new deprivations for 
farmers and huge costs to the Govern- 
ment. 

MORE TROUBLE AHEAD 


Now, where do we stand today? 


I regret that I must tell my farmer 
friends that the worst seems yet to come. 
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Those who are tearing down the parity 
principle—the farmers' Magna Carta— 
thus far have accomplished their ends 
principally by destruction of the 90- 
percent of parity price supports and the 
substitution of a sliding, flexible, lower 
support system, down to 75 percent of 
parity for the major storable crops. 

Now, as I have heretofore mentioned, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has sent to 
the Congress a proposal that he be given 
absolute power, in his own personal dis- 
cretion, to support the basic crops at 
0 to 90 percent of parity, or to eliminate 
supports completely. He evangelizes a 
free-market and free-price route for 
agriculture. 

Ican see nothing but farm bankruptcy 
in such a policy. 

THE NATURE OF THE FARM PROBLEM 

Agriculture alone cannot live under 
one system and the rest of the economy 
under another. Wages do not fluctuate 
with supply and demand. Labor has its 
minimum wage and collective bargaining 
laws. Supply and demand have little in- 
fluence on the cost of transportation, 
electric power, and telephone service. 
Industry puts a price tag on what it 
produces. 

Agriculture is the only major element 
of our total economy that has no device 
outside of Government, to pattern its 
production to market needs. Farmers 
have no way of measuring what should 
be their individual contributions to a 
balanced national supply of food and 
fiber, without Government help. Farm- 
ers have virtually no bargcining power 
in the commerce they conduct. 

Shall we say to the farmers of Amer- 
ica that you shall go into the market 
places with what you produce and, hat 
in hand, ask: “What will you give me?" 

The farm families on these broad 
lands are the primary producers of the 
wealth of this Nation. Yet, in 1956, al- 
though they comprised 13.2 percent of 
our population, they received only 6.3 
percent of our national income. Income 
of all farm workers last year averaged 
only 78 cents an hour, for their labor 
and their management. The average 
wage of industrial workers increased to 
$2.08 an hour. The per capital income 
of the 22,250,000 people living on farms 
amounted to only $889—and a third of 
this was from off-farm sources such as 
part-time jobs in town—while the per 
capita income of our nonfarm popula- 
tion soared to $2,010. 

Yet we have before the Congress, di- 
rectly from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
& proposition for the further dismantling 
of price supports—a proposition that 
would totally wreck the parity principle, 
which is agriculture’s only recognized 
means of determining the inequity of its 
position in relation to the rest of our 
economy and society. 

THE ANTIFARMER CAMPAIGN 

Perhaps never in history, as in the last 
4 years, has 1 segment of our society 
been singled out for such lambasting, 
such slander, and generally such cruel 


treatment as has been administered to 


the farmers of America. 

Through every medium, through press 
releases, through radio and television, in 
speeches, thousands upon thousands of 
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words have been beamed to city dwellers. 
With evil sounding overtones, such words 
as “surpluses,” “controls,” “subsidies,” 
“waste,” have been drummed into city 
ears. Our customers in town have been 
told that the farmer is pricing himself 
out of his markets, with a hint that he is 
living a high life on Government checks. 
The farmers have been denounced, ridi- 
culed, and vilified from one end of the 
land to the other by people in high 
places. 

Moreover, as I have pointed out to the 
House, a successful attempt has been 
made to divide farmers, to set one group, 
one region, one organization against 
another. 

The great shibboleth of the exploiters 
of disunity is the one word: “Freedom.” 

Never has one word embracing a noble 
aspiration of a people been more soiled 
in its usage. The American farmer is 
the most independent, the most freedom- 
loving individual on earth. The ques- 
tion is: Shall we let the exploiters use 
this virtue to permanently repress our 
farm families and to make them content 
with a lesser share in the rewards of 
America’s free enterprise? 

Industry and business manage, adjust, 
and control production and the flow of 
goods offered for sale. We are told that 
if farmers enter into a program to pat- 
tern their production to the measure of 
their markets they are surrendering 
their freedom. 

Industry and business put a price tag 
on the goods they produce and merchan- 
dise, but the farmer is propagandized 
that if he enters into an arrangement to 
use the pricing principles that are neces- 
sary to the success of any enterprise, he 
will lose his independence and his liber- 
ties. 

The exploiters would deny to the farm- 
ers the recourse to their Government 
such as has been used to restrain the im- 
pact of the free play of supply and de- 
mand in industry and business and has 
mitigated and tempered the hazards of 
working and trading in industry and 
business. 

Let me make my own position clear. 

Ishall work to the limit for the real in- 
dependence of farmers, and of all Ameri- 
cans; but I shall never brood on the 
farmers' loss of their freedom to go 
bankrupt and their freedom to become 
again the paupers in this Nation's econ- 
omy. 

The free-market and free-price route 
that is now being preached for agricul- 
ture, while the farmers’ production costs 
are fixed high by the protections afforded 
all others in our economy, will surely put 
our farmers at the mercy of a world 
price. 

We shall not submit to reducing the 
American farmer to the rank of world 
peasant. 

Many of us representing agricultural 
districts supported the laws that have 
brought a new era of prosperity to the 
laboring man. We supported the en- 
actments that have created the economic 
climate for the greatest business pros- 
perity in our history. I would not repeal 
these statutes. 

We supported and fought for the laws 
that established the parity principle for 
agriculture. We shall not rest until the 
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befuddled foes of equity for agriculture 
are routed out of administrative places 
in Washington and the farmers’ position 
of due reward for enterprise is restored 
and secured. 

PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


Mr. Speaker, I have information to the 
effect that officials of the Department of 
Agriculture are now preparing for per- 
haps the greatest program of propaganda 
that has yet been undertaken. I am 
advised that workers in the Department 
of Agriculture have been directed to 
prepare and to present facts and figures 
in such fashion as to indicate that all is 
well on the farm front. that farmers are 
not really hurting and are not in dis- 
tress. Under the guise of summarizing 
accomplishments under the Eisenhower 
administration, officials of the Depart- 
ment will try to show that farmers are 
riding on a rosy road to prosperity. 

Soon we may expect the entire propa- 
ganda potential of the Department of 
Agriculture to be beaming misleading in- 
formation to the people of the country. 
Perhaps officials of the Department of 
Agriculture will indicate: 

That farm prices have turned the 
corner, that they are higher than a year 
ago. 

That farm income is headed up for 
the first time in a peacetime year since 
1947; that farm assets are at an all- 
time high, and that only 1 out of 3 farms 
is burdened with a mortgage. 

That exports are larger than ever 
before. 

That surplus holdings of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation are being drawn 
down. That markets are returning and 
surpluses are disappearing. 

Our farmers have learned that when 
Mr. Benson says things are getting bet- 
ter it is time for agriculture to get ready 
for something worse. Certainly, when 
Mr. Benson reports that farm prices have 
turned the corner, he will not mention 
the fact that farm costs are climbing 
faster than prices and that farm prices 
in July of this year were below the prices 
of July of last year in terms of parity. 
I am quite certain that the Secretary 
of Agriculture will not mention the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of losses in- 
curred and the hundreds of millions of 
dollars paid out in subsidies which are 
responsible for increases in exports and 
some slight reduction in the inventories 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Actually Mr. Benson would probably do 
farmers a favor if he would withhold this 
new and bright presentation which he is 
planning, for we see and realize that in 
the past, whenever he talks up prices, 
parity has gone down. Here are some of 
the things Benson has said in the past 
and here is what has happened to parity 
every time he has talked of prices: 


Date Benson said— EE, 
at (per- 
cent)— 

Feb. 11,1953 | “Analysis leads us to expect no 
à major changes (in farm price) 
during the next several 
Ec... 9 
Apr. 7,1953 | "Our analysis * * * anticipate 
that prices of farm products 
during the spring and sum- 
02 


mer will be steudy.“ 
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Date Benson said— st 


Oct. 21,1953 
June 30, 1954 


"It's my belief that the major 

price declines are behind us.“ 90 
“Tt (last month's 4-percent 

farm-price decline) does not 

indicate a general weakening 

in the farm-price structure.“ 88 
“I am convinced that for agri- 

culture the road ahead will be 

smoother than the one we 

have been traveling.“ 86 
"I am confident that we have 

seen the worst of the tran- 


Jan. 7,1955 


June 15,1955 


sition which agriculture goes 
through following every ma- 
jor war.“ 


Mr. Benson talked some more in 1956 
and the level of farm prices dropped to 
82 percent of parity. 

In reviewing the records and sum- 
marizing accomplishments, no doubt the 
Secretary willlay considerable stress on 
the achievements of the rural develop- 
ment program. 'The farmers will recall 
that this program was launched in the 
wake of searing criticism of the Secre- 
tary early in his administration when his 
aids made statements to the effect that 
"inefficient" farmers sbould stop trying 
to farm and find jobs in industry. By the 
operation of this program, Secretary 
Benson cannot kid small farmers into be- 
lieving that he and his associates have 
had a change of heart. 

Mr. Benson spoke a few weeks ago in 
Minnesota. Mrs. Margaret Terning of 
Cokato, Minn. daughter of one of the 
township's finest farmers and wife of an- 
other one of the area's finest farmers, 
asked the Secretary: “How is the farmer 
to meet his obligations in the face of 
lower farm prices and rising costs?" Mr. 
Benson's reply: "Seek other employ- 
ment." 

During the entire time that Mr. Ben- 
son has served as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture he has had in mind and has worked 
diligently to accomplish one goal, and 
that is to- lower farm prices and bring 
down farm income. His sliding scale is 
sliding the farmers of America into 
bankruptcy. 

FARMERS,MUST STAND TOGETHER 


Mr. Speaker, we shall never accom- 
plish an equitable position for agricul- 
ture in Washington unless there is be- 
hind us, at the grassroots, a mobiliza- 
tion of purpose, undérstanding and ac- 
tion in a united agriculture. 

Those of us in Washington who have 
the interest of agriculture at heart will 
never impose a program upon farmers. 
We shall not act until we know what 
farmers want. 

Our weakness in the Congress at this 
moment is the disunity in the ranks of 
agriculture. The house of agriculture 
is divided. This is the work of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and those who 
support him. ‘The exploiters are using 
the disunity they have created to tear 
down the parity principle. 

There have been reports in the press 
that political overtones are evident, that 
the declining farm population may be 
a factor in the calculations, and the’ 
strategists, playing for political power by 
repressing farm prices, may reason that 
they will more than offset losses in the 
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dwindling rural vote if they pick up ad- 
ditional support in the cities. 

This is a sorry business, but I have no 
fear of it. 

Our problem is to bring agriculture 
into one community of purpose and 
effort. 

AMERICA’S STRENGTH 

We may then convince the Nation that 
the interests of our great rural and 
urban populations are one and the same, 
that they are tied inextricably together. 

We may then show America where her 
essential strength lies. We may point 
out that in America 1 farm worker 
feeds 20 persons, while in Russia agri- 
culture requires the labor of fully one- 
half the total population. We shall em- 
phasize that the efficiency of our farmers 
along with the moral fiber of a free peo- 
ple, is the basic difference in the stature 
of a democratic America and a com- 
munistic Russia. We shall sink home 
the fact that, while one-half Russia's 
total population works on farms and still 
cannot meet the Communists' need for 
food and fiber, in America the efficiency 
of our farmers releases 90 percent of our 
work for other employment—in facto- 
ries, in mines, in shops, in transport, in 
all the other pursuits which—with the 
abundance of food and fiber from our 
farms— makes the United States stand- 
ard of living the object of longing of 
peoples the world over. 

We shall tell our story. We shall 
spread the truth about agriculture. 

Once we in agriculture are united— 
once we put our house back together— 

am supremely confident that our 
friends in the towns and the cities, and 
their representatives in the Congress, 
will insist—as a matter of self-interest 
and of simple American justice—that 
our parity principle be restored, that 
farm families share fairly in the rewards 
of enterprise, and that they enjoy a full 
partnership in the blessings of this cap- 
italistic system which has made our 
abundance and our strength the envy 
of the world. 


Navy in Greatest Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
is, as has been pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished Chief of Naval Personnel, 
embarked on one of the most monumen- 
tal transitions since the history of this 
Nation or of naval development. No 
branch of our service nor any branch of 
any military service since the dawn of 
history has undertaken such a trans- 
formation. To be sure, this change in 
the very concept and basic operation of 
& naval fleet will not be a "bargain base- 
ment operation." It will cost money, it 
wil cost time and it will require the 
greatest minds that this Nation can 
produce; it will require men and women 
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who are dedicated “beyond the call of 
duty" to this historic task. 

Mr. Speaker, the change from gun- 
powder to atomic weapons and from 
guns to guided missiles is a costly under- 
taking. All of the services are undergo- 
ing a change. However, when one 
branch of the service must so program 
its combatant materiel of war from con- 
ventional power to nuclear power, along 
with the attendant unforeseen and un- 
expected problems arising, it requires the 
whole cooperation of every sezment of 
the organization. It requires trained 
men and women, Mr. Speaker, this fact 
is called to the attention of the Nation 
by the distinguished Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr. 
Admiral Holloway gave to the Nation 
the Holloway plan which has produced 
more trained officers than any.program 
in the history of this country. He has 
made the Nation conscious of its re- 
quired contribution to the Navy and to 
the Marine Corps in all of its varying 
avenues of endeavor. Admiral Holloway 
has served his country in many impor- 
tant billets from command of battle 
cruisers, battleships, and other craft of 
lesser importance, to Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy and now Chief of 
its important Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
In this capacity, he is required to assign 


every officer of the fleet or ashore in. 


each billet everywhere on earth. Mr. 
Speaker, he has a terrifying responsibil- 
ity and he is demonstrating his great 
and most unusual genius in a capacity 
that brings praise from every walk of 
life from the Congress to the man on the 
Street. Mr. Speaker, in the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register of August 24, Admiral 
Holloway has written a magnificent arti- 
cle which I want all Americans to read— 
all Americans for all time. He titles his 
magnificent treatise "Navy in Greatest 
Transition." Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith include 
this fine contribution by Admiral Hollo- 
way: 
Navy IN GREATEST TRANSITION 
(By Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., U. 8. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Personnel) 

The Navy is embarked on the greatest 
transition in íts history. At one and the 
Same time, and on a worldwide basis, the 
Navy is moving from: 

Conventional to nuclear power. 

Gun powder to atomic weapons, 

Guns to guided missiles. 

Propeller planes to supersonic jets. 

Fast control systems to superfast, auto- 
matic systems. 

All these steps require trained men, and 
not just perfunctorily trained men. To oper- 
ate complex equipment, to take responsibility 
for thousands of lives, to serye with imagi- 
nation and dedication in all parts of the 
World requires men with the highest levels of 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes. But the 
educated mind, the alert eye, the nimble 
hand, and the devoted heart are not the 
Products of chance, They must be developed 
before the acute need arises. 

The Navy does not find readymade guided 
Missilemen or nuclear weaponsmen; nor can 
readymade experts in inertial navigation 
international relations, or officers skilled in 
Military management problems be obtained 
Overnight. 

To meet its responsibilities the Navy must 
Operate the largest training organization in 
the free world under single management. 
In scope this program ranges from prepara- 
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tory training that stresses the three R's for 
semiliterate recruits to postgraduate edu- 
cation at the master of science and even the 
doctor of philosophy level for officers. Hun- 
dreds of schools and courses prepare naval 
personnel to perform vital assignments in 
the operating forces and shore establish- 
ments. 

The first part of this article will describe 
some highlights of the naval officer training 
programs; the second part will take up some 
recent developments in enlisted training; 
both wil show how Navy training is meet- 
ing the challenge of training tomorrow's 
Navy—today. 

Civilian firms are realizing how long and 
difficult is the course of executive develop- 
ment. Corporate personnel managers warn 
their employment interviewers that the 
"young man you hire today may be the com- 
pany's president tomorrow." 

We in the Navy have had much experi- 
ence with the problems of executive re- 
placement. We have always recognized that 
the midshipman is the future naval leader. 
We cannot “hire” our senior naval officers 
from the "outside." Training lead time where 
officers are concerned is very long; we must 
project 10 and 20 years into the future when 
we train the midshipman and junior officer. 

We must prepare for future supersonic mis- 
sile ships, superspeed nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, antimissile missiles, transoceanic 
sonar, and all of the other automated elec- 
tronic and atomic devices of the next decades, 
by grounding our officers in the basic tech- 
nical subjects that are required for an under- 
standing of the new equipments. For ex- 
ample, at the beginning of the training pro- 
cess our Naval.Academy and NROTC courses 
include an introduction to the study of guid- 
ed missiles, nuclear weapons, and nuclear 
power. For the officer already with the fleet 
there are the guided missile schools at Dam 
Neck, Va.; Pomona, Calif.; and Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla., where the focus is 
on the applied mathematics, physics, elec- 
tronics, hydraulics, aerodynamics, and other 
sciences required for missile weapons sys- 
tems; there are the nuclear power courses at 
Idaho Falls and New London; there are 
nuclear weapons courses at Sandia Base, 
N. Mex., and elsewhere. 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 


Our practice is to send new officers direct 
to duty in the fleet. However, after an ap- 
propriate tour of duty, the naval officer has 
many opportunities for postgraduate train- 
ing. 

There are about 1,000 officers on board at 
the United States Naval qe School, 
Monterey, Calif, and other 300 pursue 
studies in the graduate schools of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Stanford, 
Harvard, the George Washington University, 
and in similar outstanding institutions, In- 
cidentally, the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School is the only service institu- 
tion accredited to give master's degrees and 
doctor's degrees às well as baccalaureate de- 
grees. 

HIGH SCHOLASTIC STANDARDS 


Scholastic standards are important because 
the modern naval officer must deal with the 
problems as well as the results of our com- 
plex technology, economy, and political and 
social organization. The men he leads as 
well as the ships and weapons he directs, are 
all products of our civilian institutions. The 
preface to Soldiers and Scholars (by John W. 
Mastland and Lawrence I. Radway, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957) states this as fol- 
lows: “The traditional distinction between 
military and civilian affairs in American life 
has become less sgnificant. Under present 
condtions at home and abroad, it is obviously 
not enough for the Armed Forces to pro- 
vide good soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and 
the leaders necessary to command them in 
battle. Today many of these leaders are 
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called upon to work closely with foreign af- 
fairs experts, industrial managers, scientists, 
labor leaders, and educators." 

ATOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 


The United States Naval Postgraduate 
School is the first educational institution to 
install a small-scale nuclear reactor. This 
100-milliwatt reactor will be available to the 
officer students for practical experience in 
the operation of atomic powerplants. 

Other new courses or additions to existing 
courses in the Navy's postgraduate program 
put an increasing emphasis on guided mis- 
siles, special weapons, inertial navigation, ad- 
vanced fire control systems, electronics, and 
foreign languages. A new course, also in- 
dicative of the complex times in which we 
live, is the middle-management course at the 
postgraduate school. 

For some time the Navy has had an ad- 
vanced-management course at Harvard; the 
new middle-management course at Monterey 
will provide the middle-grade officers of the 
Navy with a better understanding of their 
managerial responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. 

OFFICER PROMOTION 


The officer promotion qualifications pro- 
gram supplements an officer's on-the-job ex- 
perience and insures that officers selected for 
promotion are qualified to perform the duties 
of their grades. It raises and broadens the 
scope of knowledge of all naval officers and 
stimulates their professional growth. 

To do this we use all the methods of for- 
mal training, resident courses, written ex- 
aminations, and correspondence courses. 
The typical line officer in progressing from 
ensign to captain—a 20- to 25-year period— 
can expect to complete no less than 30 cor- 
respondence courses. Each of these courses 
is a well-packed, well-presented injection of 
important professional information, 

LEADERSHIP MOST IMPORTANT 


The new hardware of the Navy will in- 
crease the need for training for leadership. 
Complex operations call for men of higher 
levels of education and skill; and the han- 
dling of these men calls for more 
tive leadership as well as for the time-hon- 
ored standards of character and integrity on 
the part of the naval officer. 

The naval officer's career is, indeed, one of 
continuous training for the challenge of 
leading. History proves that in time of war 
we must live on our accumulated educa- 
tion—our grassroots and our basic indoctri- 
nation; during hostilities we take our people 
with their more or less fixed education con- 
tent, and by rapid training methods bring 
them into operational competence in mini- 
mum time. 

In the decades between wars, and in peace, 
we restore our educational and deeper sea- 
soning processes which only time can ade- 
quately fortify. Training continues, and 
education builds the deep reservoirs of 
knowledge upon which we live, once war 
breaks upon us. Thus our officers serve the 
greatest Navy of all time—in peace and war, 
in training and in fighting. 

THE NEW ERA 


The new era that is bringing about such 
& tremendous impact on the Navy in the 
areas of electronics offensive weapons and air 
defense systems, guided missile systems, 
antisubmarine defense systems, nuclear pow- 
er, and nuclear weapons has imposed a prob- 
lem of first magnitude on all naval training. 

Never before have we faced such exacting 
demands in terms of quality and quantity for 
people with the extensive technical educa- 
tion and training required to operate and 
maintain these new weapons. In addition, 
we must continue to meet the re- 
quirements in ali conventional areas. 

We may have fewer men in the Navy, but 
each will cost us more. The investments in 
education and training will Increase as more 
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and more men become responsible for more 
and more complex and expensive equipment, 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH 

Whether the Navy is training to man ships 
of the past, present, or future, there is one 
fundamental truth under which we operate. 
This truth—this concept—sets the Navy 
apart and is unique among all the services, 
Limited space aboard ships requires that 
every man aboard must be able to perform 
his twofold duties—his technical duty and 
his battle duty. In battle the whole ship 
goes into action, and every man on board has 
his place on the team that fights the ship. 
The storekeeper becomes an ammunition 
passer; the commissaryman becames a tele- 
phone talker; and the personnelman takes 
his place on the damage control team. Add 
to this dual demand the complexity of the 
modern weapon systems which the tech- 
nician must maintain and operate, and the 
incredible speeds with which attacking air- 
craft of today and tomorrow approach their 
targets, plus the superweapons of tomorrow 
with which the man-o-warsman has to con- 
tend, and the magnitude of the training Job 
facing us is brought into focus. 

SHIPS OF 1,000 SKILLS 

A ship is a community requiring heat, 
light, power, food, clothing, and medicine. 
It must maintain and repair itself. It must 
moye under its own power. It must carry 
out its missions and in doing so employ all 
sorts of complex operations and equipments, 
All these functions require trained men. A 
Navy destroyer, according to a recent survey, 
needs over 1,000 skilis for its operation and 
maintenance. These are separate and dis- 
tinct skills as defined by the official Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. But there are 
only 200 to 250 men on board a destroyer. If 
the destroyer were civilianized, it would have 
to tow a hotel barge astern of it in order 
to provide housing for all the technicians re- 
quired. Thus all these skills must be avall- 
able in the men on board, and they must ob- 
tain their skills from carefully planned, ef- 
ficlent training programs. 

NEW TRAINING 

‘The increasing emphasis on nuclear power, 
guided missiles, special weapons, computers, 
and the automation of more functions must 
be matched with a similar emphasis on the 
training of men to operate, maintain, and 
repair the equipments and systems which 
are constantly being developed, modified, im- 
proved, and put into operation. New schools, 
new courses, new training aids, and new 
publications are being developed in all these 
areas. The demand for naval technicians 
and the corresponding demand for training 
are tremendous. 

z TECHNICIAN DEMAND 

To help solve this demand for technicians 
we have established numerous courses and 
programs, Three new programs that are 
proving highly successful are: The Naval 
enlisted advanced school program, the oper- 
ator maintenance training program, and the 
horizontal conversion program. 

In the Naval enlisted advanced school pro- 
gram (NEASP) experienced career enlisted 
men are sent to engineering colleges for 2 
years of specialized engineering instruction; 
then they return to the fleet for 4 years of 
duty; and then they go back to college for 
2 more years and obtain their degrees. By 
this means the Navy is developing a new type 
of practical engineers—Navy men with tech- 
nical skill as well as engineering knowledge. 

Our NEASP graduates will be able to un- 
derstand the workings of entire systems and 
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will be able to supervise the operation and 
maintenance of the Navy's newest equip- 
ments. 

This plan started in September 1956 when 
our first quota of selected men entered Pur- 
due University. They have established a 
remarkable record there. Our men, carrying 
a heavier, accelerated course than the aver- 
age engineering student, have nevertheless 
earned marks averaging 4.35—-while the other 
students have averaged 3.9. 

The operator maintenance training pro- 
gram provides for the intensive technical 
training of equipment operators—e. g., radio- 
men, sonarmen, radarmen—in the mainte- 
nance of their equipment. The more the 
operator can service his own equipment, the 
fewer highly skilled repair technicians are 
required for routine work, and the more 
efficient is the operation of the equipments. 

The horizontal conversion program per- 
mits a man in a crowded rating, for ex- 
ample, gunner's mate, to qualify through 
training and examinations for conversion 
to an uncrowded rating, for example, guided 
missileman. The horizontal conversion 
helps balance the Navy's enlisted personnel 
structure and at the same time provides a 
man with additional advancement oppor- 
tunities. All this, of course, means another 
challenge to Navy training because before 
the men can be converted they must acquire 
new skills. 

ENLISTED NAVAL RESERVE 

Enlisted Naval Reserve training goes in 
equal step with the Regular training pro- 
grams. Naval reservists attend the Regular 
schools; and they use the same aids, courses, 
publications, and correspondence courses. 
All Reserve training is kept current with 
regular training whether it is drill night 
training or active duty for training on board 
& ship. 

To give reservists actual frontline expe- 
rience, Operation Deployment East and Op- 
eration Deployment West have been estab- 
lished. In Operation Deployment East en- 
listed reservists are flown to the 6th Fieet 
in the Mediterranean for 18 days of practical 
operational experience with the fleet. In 
the Deployment West enlisted reservists are 
fiown to the 7th Fleet in the west Pacific for 
22 days of duty. Only outstanding reservists 
are chosen for these tours and therefore these 
deployments provide not only practical ex- 
perience but also act as motivating factors 
in the Reserve program. 

A NATIONAL ASSET 

The Navy is cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Labor's new project titled “The 
Skilled Work Force of the United States.” 
This project provides for the interchange 
of training methods, aids, and publications 
between industry and the military. Already 
the committee for this project has called 
for a wide choice of Navy-produced materials. 
This acceptance by industry of Navy training 
ideas and methods is another indication of 
the high quality of naval training. 

MODERN CHALLENGES 

I like to think that if an impartial ob- 
server were seeking a training program to 
prepare men for advanced weapons systems, 
for global operations, for leadership and good 
management, and a program that created 
as well as adapted and used the best of train- 
ing methods and in doing so developed bet- 
ter individual and better citizens, the im- 
partial observer would recommend that one 
could do no better than to adopt the United 
States Navy's training programs in whole 
and in part. The challenges have been and 
are great; the responses are magnificent, 
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Address by Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Mayor 
of New York, at Launching of the 
Steamship “Santa Rosa" 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished mayor of the city of New 
York, the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
has just delivered a significant address 
outlining in persuasive manner the im- 
portance of the American merchant ma- 
rine and tracing the history of the vari- 
ous contributions to its upbringing. 

The speech was delivered in connec- 
tion with the launching of the new 
steamship Santa Rosa by the Grace Lines 
at Newport News. Mrs. J. Peter Grace, 
wife of the president of W. R. Grace & 
Co., was the sponsor at the launching, 
the initial one in the current ship re- 
placement program initiated by the 
United States Maritime Administration. 
The Grace Lines have been outstanding 
in their maintenance of superior trans- 
portation facilities for decades, the new 
ship taking the place of the present 
steamship Santa Rosa which for 25 years 
has operated between the east coast and 
the Caribbean and South American 


ports. 

Because of the timeliness of the well- 
chosen remarks of Mayor Wagner, and 
because I am profoundly aware of the 
importance of maintaining a strong 
merchant marine at all times, I take 
pleasure in including the text of the 
mayor's address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: ' 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 


To be here with you on this most happy 
and important occasion is an honor and 
privilege. 

I was particularly pleased when Mr. I. 
Peter Grace, president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
and Mr. Lewis A. Lapham, president of the 
Grace Line, asked me to participate in these 
ceremonies. 

The invitation afforded me an opportunity 
to take part in a significant event in the 
history of our American merchant marine, 
the launching of the new Santa Rosa. 

The invitation was, in addition, especially 
gratifying because it came to me as mayor 
of the city of New York from two men 
whose very families included members who 
had served distinguished terms as mayors 
of great cities. In the instance of Mr. Grace, 
his grandfather, William Russell Grace, was 
twice elected mayor of New York City and 
served from 1881 to 1882, and from 1885 to 
1886. I am sure that we all recall the dis- 
tinguished service in the years 1944-48 of 
Mr. Lapham's father, Mayor Roger D. Lap- 
hàm, of San Francisco. 

Finally, I am pleased that I have the op- 
portunity here in & sister port area to tell 
of some of the constructive program which 
New York City is accomplishing tn order to 
strengthen its port and to better serve the 
maritime industry. 

In New York we are keenly aware of the 
American merchant marine’s contribution to 
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the national economy and to America’s de- 
fensive strength in a troubled world. I have 
repeatedly, during my years in public service, 
expressed myself in favor of the vital need 
for strengthening and keeping strong the 
American merchant marine. 

This occasion is a significant one in the 
history of a shipping company which is 
strongly linked -with New York. As New 
York developed into its preeminent position 
as the world's greatest port, the Grace Line 
has developed to a preeminent position 
among the leaders of the maritime industry. 

New York City and the Grace Line trace 
their relationship back to about 1865, when 
William Russell Grace, a native of Ireland, 
came to New York by way of Peru, where he 
had previously established several successful 
enterprises. 

Soon after his arrival in our city, William 
Russell Grace rented office space in down- 
town Manhattan and, with chartered sailing 
ships, began trade with the west coast of 
South America. The organization he had 
Previously set up in Peru facilitated his 
shipping activities in that part of our 
hemisphere. 

Through the 1870's and 1880's his New 
York to South America transportation 
services expanded. Early in 1892 he intro- 
duced steamers in the South America run. 
I need not underscore for you that the great 
shipping activities which have been carried 
on by his successors have continued to grow 
and to strengthen at an enviable pace. Nor 
need I point to the well-known and out- 
standing position which the Grace interests 
hold in fields other than in shipping, avia- 
tion and chemicals being only two which 
I would mention. 

Today the Grace Line operates 19 Santa 
ships out of New York City. Of these 19 
vessels, 2 are express liners to South 
America; 9 are combination cargo-passenger 
ships, and 8 are freighters. I understand 
the Grace Line plans to add several addi- 
tional freighters to the South America serv- 
ice by the end of this year. 

I view this launching of the new Santa 
Rosa not alone for its significance in adding 
to the Grace fleet and to our merchant 
marine, but in a broader sense, as spelling 
Out in dramatic fashion the continued suc- 
tne growth, and leadership of the Grace 
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It is obviously pleasing to me as a New 
Yorker to recall that the Grace Line leases 
an outstanding city-owned terminal in 
Manhattan which is made of integrated piers 
57 and 58 on the North River, and, in Brook- 
lyn, occupies a pier at the foot of Java 
Street. : 

Pier 57, an integral part of the Grace 
North River Terminal, is a modern, uniquely 
designed structure which has received 
Worldwide attention from engineering, port, 
and terminal experts. It is particularly 
Sulted to the great concentration of opera- 
tional activity which so marks the Grace 
Line, Actually, the pier boasts of not only a 
roof supporting hundreds of automobiles 
being transported over Grace Line ships, but 
also affords underwater cargo storage facili- 
ties, The underwater storage is accom- 
Plished by using the interiors of 3 huge con- 
crete boxes which form the substructure of 
the pter. 

The development of New York City's pier 
facilities is going forward at a rate unex- 
celled in many, many years. Under the 
direction of Commissioner Vincent A. G. 
O'Connor, whom I am happy to see here 
today, the department of marine and avia- 
tion, which administers our waterfront, is 
making most substantial progress on its 
$187 million program to rebulld New York 
City’s waterfront. 

We have completed negotiations, have 
Purchased some §2 million worth of steel 
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for its substructure and will shortly com- 
mence the building of the new Holland- 
America Line pier at West Houston Street 
on Manhattan's North River. This huge $19 
million passenger and cargo terminal, of 
dramatically new and advanced concept, will 
bring to New York from New Jersey the 
great Dutch line with an attendant great 
increase in the maritime economy of our 
city. 

My colleagues on the city's board of esti- 
mate and I have encouraged Commissioner 
O'Connor in forwarding a program which, 
commencing this year in most substantial 
developments, wil remake whole sections of 
New York's waterfront and add great facil- 
ities which will give efficiency in operations 
to steamship lines and railroads, and add 
employment for workers engaged in the 
transportation field. 

We are already building several new rail- 
road shipping terminals in Manhattan and 
tearing out old structures to make way for 
the modern and efficient terminals which 
are replacing them. 

A great new terminal will be announced 
shortly for Brooklyn, a mammoth freight 
facility which will be leased to another of 
the foreign lines. This will again evidence 
New York's determination to preserve its 
leadership in world trade and to justify its 
continued acceptance by the shipping in- 
dustry as the hub of international com- 
merce. 

But, to get back to the Grace Line and 
its new Santa Rosa, we are looking forward 
to the spring of 1958 when this beautiful 
new ship will enter our harbor on its maiden 
voyage and begin operations between our 
city and the Caribbean and South America. 

We are looking forward also with equal 
enthusiasm to the completion of the new 
sister ship of the Santa Rosa, the Santa 
Paula. Iam happy to learn that the Santa 
Paula also is expected to be soon launched 
and to undertake service next year. 

The outlay of some $23 million by the 
Grace Line and the Federal Government for 
the Santa Rosa as part of the Grace Line's 
$286 million fleet replacement program 
points up the Grace Line's confidence in 
the future and the American people's de- 
termination that an increasing number of 
ships plying the oceans of the world will fly 
the American flag. 

Thank you again for inviting me to be 
with you today and for the opportunity to 
be present at the launching of this great 
ship. 

May God grant her many, many success- 
ful and happy voyages. 


Baxley Has Corporation To Help Finance 
Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert at this 
point an article concerning industrial 
development in cities throughout the 
Eighth Congressional District of Georgia, 
The article follows and is entitled “Bax- 
ley Has Corporation To Help Finance 
Factories”: 
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[From the Atlanta Constitution of August 
6, 1957 
BaxLEY Has CORPORATION To HELP FINANCE 
FACTORIES 
(By Jim Montgomery) 

Baxter, August 5—Appling Industries, 
Inc. is the name of an industrial develop- 
ment corporation organized to raise local 
dollars to help finance the development of 
manufacturing payrolls in this southeast 
Georgia community and environs. 

In its organization and operation It differs 
little from close to 100 other such units scat- 
tered throughout the State—all with essen- 
tially the same purpose. 

Their combined assets—which will never 
be combined—give Georgia a potential source 
of $12 million or sọ in capital to finance new 
and expanding industry. 

Most of this total is on paper, today. 

Many communities have already raised 
such funds, but a good deal of the total is 
what members of these corporations think 
they .could raise—tomorrow, if necessary— 
through a communitywide sale of stock or 
debentures, 

But the heaviest accent in these tub- 
thumping campaigns is, with rare exceptions, 
on providing financial aid to build a branch 
plant for a company headquartered outside 
of the community. 

A Constitution survey of civic leaders and 
businessmen in 25 middle and south Geor- 
gia communities indicates that a local in- 
dustrialist would be given the same consid- 
eration as an outsider in 13 of them—if the 
Occasion ever came up. 

The fact that it hasn't is some of these 
towns might suggest that their local indus- 
trialists either have reason to feel otherwise, 
or that they would rather not risk the possi- 
bility that the community would resent their 
making profits on its investment. 

This was the tenor of replies heard in the 
3 communities where such ald was con- 
sidered as highly unlikely, and in 4 others 
where the answers amounted to a highly 
qualified "maybe." 

But this is 1 of the 5 remaining com- 
munities (which is just a fifth of those sur- 
veyed) where there is no doubt as to the 
sincerity of their positive answers, 

Baxley is helping a local industry. 

Local firms also have found aid in Edison, 
Jesup, Waycross, and Americus (and prob- 
ably some other towns not surveyed). 

Valdosta and others have come through 
to aid the expansion of long-established 
branch plants—businesses in operation long 
enough to have gained a sort of quasi-local 
status. 

Here in Baxley the matter did not come 
up until last April, when a young man who 
had been operating an upholstery trim shop 
seemed on the verge of shutting his doors 
and moving on to look for better oppor- 
tunities. 

But local businessmen didn't want their 
community to lose a man of his talent and 
ability by default—by falling to support a 
promising venture that could be nurtured in 
their own backyard, while at the same time 
pinning all their hopes for economic growth 
on the problematical attraction of a branch 
plant. 

So why not stay in Baxley, they asked the 
young man, and go into the furniture- 
making business? 

They backed up their proposition by 
launching a public sale of stock that brought 
in more than $5,000 despite a imitation that 
no one person could buy more than a single 
$200 share. 

The Baxley Better Built Furniture factory 
was then launched in quarters provided 
rent free for 6 months, with rental there- 
After to be determined within reasonable 
limits by the firm's ability to pay. 
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It's only a few months since the start, 
and the firm's employment figure and studio 
couch output are still small—but it’s a going 
business because Baxley went all out to help 
a neighbor. 

A somewhat more unusual incident took 
place recently in Wayne County, a few miles 
southeast of here—more unusual because 
Jesup is riding the crest of a new prosperity 
that came a few years ago with the establish- 
ment of Rayonier’s chemical cellulose plant. 

Rayonier is the dominant employer there, 
a situation that will become even more so 
when a capacity-doubling expansion is com- 
pleted soon. Some communities admittedly 
tend to forget about their older, smaller in- 
dustries when something big and new 
moves in. 

But that didn't happen in Jesup. 

Sea Island Shirts, Inc., with headquarters 
and sales offices in New York, had been 
making shirts here for 18 years when a re- 
cent internal reorganization and change in 
ownership resulted in making the Jesup 
plant a separate corporation under Robert 
Pascal, the man who had run it for years. 

The Pascal Corp. needed working capital, 

and decided to raise it in the plant’s home 
town. 
The Jesup Chamber of Commerce backed 
up this idea, and its members knocked on 
local business doors until they had sold 
$100,000 in preferred stock in the Pascal 
Corp. to 71 people. 

These investors will get 6 percent per an- 
num for their funds (which will be repaid 
in a maximum of 10 years), and Jesup is now 
headquarters of a nationally known apparel 
firm—a firm that employs more than 300 
production workers now. 

An additional 200 jobs will be added even- 
tually, depending on when plant expansion 
plans can be carried out. 

According to Jesup Chamber of Commerce 
Manager R. Jack Fishman, two other Georgia 
communities had offered to build Pascal 
complete new plants in their towns, but he 
wanted to stay where he was if he could get 
enough local capital. 

“And that he did,“ Fishman said, “without 
resorting to the appeal that he might other- 
wise move away.” 

In Waycross right after World War II, a 
local furniture manufacturer needed $10,000 
for an expansion program, and that city’s 
industrial development corporation (now re- 
placed by a quasi-governmental authority) 
came up with what he needed. 

Their money, with interest, was paid back 
in full in just 2 years, though it could have 
been strung over a longer period. 

In southwest Georgia's Calhoun County, a 
group of businessmen in Edison had grown 
increasingly concerned over the area’s popu- 
lation loss due in part to the lack of nonfarm 
payrolis. 

Calhoun had 10,438 residents in 1940, but 
the census 10 years later counted only 8,578. 

They pondered the possibility of trying to 
attract some sort of industry from the out- 
side, but conviction grew that a new locally 
owned and operated industry would be best 
for their economy. 

Getting an outsider to come in would, for 
one thing, have taken a lot of effort that 
might not prove successful; for another, a 
branch plant's operations were felt to be too 
subject to the whims of absentee officers not 
too concerned with Edison's problems; also, 
the profits of such a plant would not be of 
any direct benefit locally. 

So in 1952, Edison Textiles, Inc. was 
formed with capital of $63,000 raised through 
the sale of 630 shares of stock to between 20 
and 30 local people. 

Production of girls’ underwear, sun suits, 
and nightwear began in a remodeled horse 
show barn, and first year sales of $44,000 
Provided 42 workers with $16,000 in wages. 


Two years ago, Editex added 3,000 square 
feet to its building, and today it employs 
some 80 local residents on a $160,000 annual 
payroll. Annual sales have passed the $500,- 
000 mark, and its goods are sold in stores 
throughout the Nation. 

President and General Manager Ed J. Faber 
and Vice Presidents William Israel and Dan 
Hammack (all are directors, too), are now 
considering possible expansion plans that 
within 3 years are expected to bring a $400,- 
000 annual payroll to more than 180 em- 
ployees—and an annual sales volume 
exceeding $1,250,000. 

What's more, if retained earnings won't 
provide enough expansion capital, they're 
sure they can raise whatever they need by 
selling debentures right at home—where 
they're achieving their goal of providing 
payrolls to build a better community. 


Vietnam Celebrates Second Anniversary 
of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, because 
Congress will not be in session on the 
occasion of the celebration of the second 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of Vietnam on October 26, 
1957, I wish to take this opportunity to 
send warm greetings to the people of 
Vietnam, President Ngo Dinh Diem, and 
His Excellency Tran Van Chuong, Am- 
bassador of Vietnam, in honor of this 
event. 

In 2 short years of independence free 
Vietnam has made commendable prog- 
ress toward stability, security, and 
Strength. Vietnam can justly take pride 
in her notable accomplishments. They 
have laid the foundation for even more 
satisfying development in the future. 
Among the factors that explain the re- 
markable rise of free Vietnam from the 
shambles created by many years of 
murderous civil and international war, 
ihe division of the country at Geneva, 
and the continuing menace of predatory 
communism, there is the dedication, 
courage, and resourcefulness of Presi- 
dent Diem himself, In him, his country 
has found a truly worthy leader whose 
integrity and devotion to his country's 
welfare have become generally recog- 
nized among his people. Asia has given 
us in President Diem another great fig- 
ure, and the entire free world has be- 
come the richer for his example of de- 
termination and moral fortitude. 


The United States is proud to be on 
the side of the effort of the Vietnamese 
people under President Diem to estab- 
lish freedom, peace, and the good life. 
The United States wishes to continue 
to assist and to be a loyal and trusted 
friend of Vietnam. President Diem dur- 
ing his recent visit to the United States 
said on May 13, 1957: 

You all know what we have achieved dur- 
ing the last 2 years. Most people know that 
we could not have succeeded as we did with- 
out American material aid. But not many 
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know that equally Important for our survival 
was your moral aid, a kind of aid that usually 
does not come from governments but from 
the people directly. * * * 

Recently, we and our friends talked much 
about our need for leadership on other levels 
than the political—for leadership in the cul- 
tural, technical, and economic fields. In 
order to build a stable economy, which is 
the necessary basis for democracy, we do in- 
deed need such leaders whom we now 80 
desperately lack. This is why we welcome 
your technical advisers, whether they come 
from-your Government, from private indus- 
try, from universities, or from foundations, 

We welcome such help, but even more we 
would welcome. support for our efforts to 
train our own technicians. Although we 
want your advisers in our country, we aspire 
also in this effect toward fuller independence. 
We must multiply our efforts to educate our 
youth for these great new tasks. 


Vietnam is a great temptation for the 
Communists. Vietnam is the gateway to 
the invasion of southeast Asia and to its 
immense resources in manpower and raw 
materials. President Diem has said: 

We all still live in great peril of losing 
out to a determined enemy who is active 
along a front line that circles the whole 
globe. Fate has put us at a crucial spot on 
the border between democratic freedom and 
Communist tyranny. Your aid enables us 
to hold this crucial line, and to hold it at 
less expense to you, and at less danger to the 
world than you could have done it your- 
selves. * * * We need you, * * * Our people 
hate war, but they also hate to be slaves. 

If attacked, we shall fight again. Your 
aid and your friendship will help us fight well 
and, we hope, successfuly. We will then 
surely not fight for Vietnam alone, And if 
we, as we pray. are spared such a conflict, 
it may well be because the enemy 1s afraid 
of our determination and strength. In any 
case, and whatever the future will bring, we 
shall repay the debt we owe to the free world, 


We are proud of the progress being 
made by Vietnam and happy that we are 
able to assist. The orderly development 
of the new states of southeast Asia to 
political stability and economic well- 
being is a source of gratification. As one 
who deeply believes in freedom, democ- , 
racy, and the importance of achieving a 
better understanding among all nations, 
I wish Vietnam every success which she 
so richly deserves. 


Hometown Funds Bringing New Plants 
to Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
newspaper article: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution of August 
7, 1957] 
HoMETOWN FUNDS BRINGING NEW PLANTS TO 
GEORGIA 
(By Jim Montgomery) 

Amenicus, August 6—Things are looking 

up today for soft-drink bottler Tom Warren, 
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a young man determined to do everything 
he can to help his business and his commu- 
nity. 

As he sees it, these goals are Inseparable. 

That's why he's serving as chairman of the 
Americus Industrial Development Commit- 
tee, which has just completed negotiations 
for a 65,000-square-foot mobile home manu- 
facturing plant that will create 100 or more 
new jobs by the end of the year. 

Hanging fire are 2 more manufacturers 
expected to occupy an additional 90,000 
square feet and provide 200 more jobs at the 
360-acre industrial site recently purchased 
by the Americus-Sumter County Develop- 
ment Corp. 

The improved property. will represent a 
sizable investment even before the first plant 
takes shape on it. 

(Another mobile home manufacturer, by 
the way, has been eyeing 3 other Geor- 
gia communities and 1 in South Carolina. 
He reportedly has decided on one of the 
Georgia towns, and 1s expected to announce 
the location soon.) 

Warren and other young Americus busi- 
nessmen "got on the ball (in industrial de- 
velopment work) because we were losing too 
much manpower, and our sales figures 
showed it.” » 

"Every time 1 person moves away it 
means my sales fall by 200 bottles a year, 
and my community backs up instead of 
moving ahead. 

"So we set out to get new payrolls.” 

And set out they did. When the develop- 
ment corporation here was organized last 
fall, some 200 people bought more than 
2,000 shares of stock at a dollar a share. 

Each share committed its holder to pur- 
chase, on demand, & 3-percent debenture of 
at lease $100 denomination to mature in a 
Maximum of 20 years. 

Thus assured of at least $200,000 when 
needed, the corporation was ready to talk 
turkey with prospects. First came a $35,000 
plant financed on a 10-year basis for a truck 
body manufacturer, who promptly turned 
around and paid up the whole works. 

Then came the purchase (price undis- 
closed) of the new industrial site. 

And thanks to its advance preparation, it 
took the corporation just 3 days to lay its 
hands on $150,000 with which to finance 
about three-fourths of the cost of the new 
Mobile home plant, Marlette Coach Co. will 
pay 5.5 percent interest on this money (of 
which 2.5 percent will be used to defray the 
development corporation's expenses), and 
finance the remainder itself. 

But in order to keep its funds from being 
tied up too long, says Warren, the Americus 
group hopes it will be able to get one of the 
State pension funds to take over the note as 
soon as the building is completed. 

The $150,000 can then be used to finance a 
plant for one of the other firms now consid- 
ering an Americus location. 

This community wants new plants as much 
as anyone, the bottler said, but we feel that 
we ought to get a fair rate of return on any 
money we invest. We've made concessions 
in the past, and whether we do again will 
depend on the circumstances." 

ASKED NOTHING FREE 


“But we sure enjoyed working out this last 
deal, because they didn't ask to get any- 
thing free. And they agreed to pay the going 
rate of interest on the money being loaned to 
us." 

That's pretty much the way most Georgia 
communities feel about such matters. 

Ip Montezuma, for instance, the develop- 
ment corporation is charging an apparel plant 
4 percent interest on the $25,000 put up for 
a maximum of 20 years by about 50 local in- 
vestors to partially finance a plant built in 
1948. 

Mrs, Nanita G. Schofield, Montezuma 
Chamber of Commerce manager, doubts that 
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enough funds of that type could be raised 
locally unless a profit was assured. 


NO BIG TEST 


Dawson Banker Frank Smith estimates 
that the Terrell County Development Corp. 
could raise up to $150,000 “at the going rate 
of interest” to finance a new industry, but no 
big employers have come along to test his 
supposition, 

Albany, Inc., could probably raise a $500,000 
industrial ante, according to chamber man- 
ager Walter R. Brown, but investing any part 
of it on a profit or nonprofit basis “will de- 
pend on the ability of the borrower to pay.” 

Another south Georgia county plans to 
finance a new plant through the sale of 
$120,000 of stock to local shareholders, the 
principal to be repayed over an 8-year period 
after the 12 years required to pay principal 
nnd interest on a commercial loan. 

ANNUAL RENTAL 


During the second 20 years, however, the 
company operating the plant will most likely 
pay an annual rental amounting to 1 per- 
cent of the total plant cost to the local de- 
velopment corporation. 

Holders of some $60,000 worth of $25 par 
value preferred stock in Greater Camilla, 
Inc. will get a return of $1.50 a share per 
year on their investment in a new 26,000- 
square-foot apparel plant, according to B. T. 
Burson, development corporation and cham- 
ber of commerce president, 

An additional $60,000 1s being borrowed at 
the going rate of interest from the State 
teachers' pension fund. E 

The Thomasville-Thomas County Indus- 
trial Development Corp. is set up to raise as 
much as $50,000 locally, to be repaid over a 
20-year perlod at & cost to the borrower of 
2 percent, which would just about cover the 
group's operating expenses, 

REAL RETURN 

The real return, says Chamber Manager 
Dewey Norwood, will come in the form of 
economic gain for the whole community 
from new jobs and income provided by such 
& plant. 

A few other communities feel the same 
way, but development experts now advise 
them to charge the going rate of interest, 
since any company worth having should be 
willing to pay it. 

Industries for Brooks County, Inc., organ- 
ized in Quitman just last month, hopes to 
raise $20,000 in its first year through the 
sale of $25 units ($5 par value stock and $20 
par value bonds) bearing a guaranteed 2 
percent return from the outset. 

GETTING RETURNS 

Elsewhere in the State, development cor- 
poration investors get returns of 2 and 3 
percent (Valdosta), 5.5 percent (Homerville), 
6.percent (Jesup), 4 percent (Dublin and 
Milledgeville), 4% percent (Monticello), and 
3 to 6 percent (Jackson). 

In Alamo, on the other hand, some 20 
citizens put up $55,000 to build a 14,000- 
square-foot apparel plant—even before they 
had a prospect. | 

Then, headed by Chamber of Commerce 
President L. M. Achord, they started casting 
&bout and landed an occupant already mak- 
ing shirts in nearby Vidalia and Dublin, Ox- 
ford Manufacturing Co. 


PAY THROUGH RENT 


More concerned about getting their first 
major industry than making money directly 
on their investment, the Wheeler Countians 
worked out a lease with Oxford to pay off 
the principal oniy through rent over 10.to 
25 years. 

Alamo made some other concessions, too, 
Achord said, but the new employer probably 
wouldn't have branched out to Alamo if the 
deal hadn't been made extra attractive. 

Though the wisdom of giving so much 18 
widely debated in industrial development 
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circles, there's no argument in Alamo, where 
some 175 Wheeler County and neighboring 
folks will soon be cashing regular pay- 
checks—providing the old agricultural econ- 
omy with a much-needed industrial trans- 
fusion, 


Libya Celebrates Sixth Anniversary of 


Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of one of the 
29 participating nations in the Asian- 
African Conference on friendly terms 
with the United States. 

Congress wil not be in session when 
Libya celebrates her sixth anniversary of 
independence on December 24, 1957, 
hence I wish to take this opportunity to 
send greetings to the people of Libya, 
His Majesty Mohamad Idris Al Mahdi Al 
Senussi, and His Excellency Saddigh 
Muntasser, Ambassador of Libya, in 
honor of this event. 

On December 24, 1951, King Idris pro- 
claimed to the noble people of Libya 
that in fulfillment of their endeavors 
and of the United Nations resolutions of 
November 21, 1949, our beloved country 
has, with the help of God, attained in- 
dependence." Both the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations had pro- 
claimed the concept of international] re- 
sponsibility for less fortunate peoples. 
Libyan independence became for many 
states the expression of this concept and 
of the assertion of the rights of national- 
ism. 

Since 1951, Libya has been moving 
slowly but concretely in the direction of 
political maturity; its governmental in- 
stitutions have assumed greater sub- 
stance and authority; its economy has 
been bolstered by foreign grants and 
technical assistance; and its people have 
grown increasingly to accommodate 
themselves to the existence of national 
institutions which are somewhat more 
powerful and far more impersonal than 
those of the tribe or the family. In ad- 
dition, the Libyan Government has en- 
hanced its prestige and underlined the 
country's strategic importance in the 
Mediterranean area by concluding spe- 
cial agreements with the United States 
and United Kingdom permitting the es- 
tablishment of western troops and bases 
in Libya. Libyan foreign policy has 
shown a marked friendliness to the 
United States and a growing under- 
standing and appreciation of the threat 
of international communism. 

We are proud of the progress being 
made by Libya and happy that we are 
able to assist. The orderly development 
of the new states of Africa to political 
stability and economic well-being is a 
source of gratification. 
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The Facts Behind International Harvester 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “The Facts Behind International 
Harvester Prices.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THe Pacts BEHIND INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
PRICES 


It may have come to your attention that 
International Harvester again has found it 
necessary to announce increases in the price 
of most of its products. 

You may reasonably ask why. 

The purpose of this pamphlet ís to tell you 
what has been happening over the past sey- 
eral years to our cost-price structure, for the 
current increase is but the latest phase of a 
continuing economic trend. 

This economic trend in our country since 
the beginning of World War II is now familiar 
to most people. They realize that when such 
basic elements of costs as wages, salaries, and 
materials and supplies are Increased substan- 
tially, selling prices of finished products also 
must be increased. For the past 10 years 
especially, there has been, with some inter- 
ruptions, & steady increase in thege basic 
elements of cost. 

We can trace these events and their effect 
upon our prices most clearly if we go back to 
1941. That was the last year in which the 
distortions of World War II were not present 
in any marked degree. It was a year in 
which the farm price parity index stood at 
93, as high as it had been since 1925, 

I. SIXTEEN YEARS OF COSTS AND PRICES 


Three elements of costs over the past 16 
years have used up about 95 cents out of 
every dollar our company has received. 
These are: (1) costs of materials, supplies, 
and other related expenses, which in 1955 
took about 56 cents of every dollar received; 
(2) wages and salaries of our employees, 
which took about 34 cents; and (3) taxes, 
which took about 5 cents. - 

Let's look at the increases we have ex- 
perienced since 1941 in the two principal 
elements of our costs, and compare our price 
increases with them: 

1. Since 1941, costs of the materials and 
supplies which we buy, taking an average of 
all of them, had increased, as of August 1, 
1956, by 109 percent. 

2. Since 1941 and up to August 1, 1956, 
the average hourly earnings of our employees 
had increased by 169 percent. 

Since 1941, up to August 1, 1956, the prices 
of our farm equipment products, including 
farm tractors and farm implements, had in- 
creased only 96 precent—considerably less 
than our increase in costs. 

By comparison, the increase since 1941 in 
the prices received by farmers for their prod- 
ucts, as of August 1, 1956, was 119 percent, 

So, prices received by farmers, even at the 
lower levels of early 1956, were ahead of farm 
equipment prices. In recent months prices 
received by farmers have turned upward 
again, 

Now, let's look at what happened in Au- 
gust 1956, 
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IL. INCREASED MATERIALS COSTS 

the summer of this year & strike 
in the steel industry was followed by sub- 
stantial wage increases for the employees of 
that industry, as well as liberalization of re- 
tirement and welfare benefits and the estab- 
lishment for the first time in the steel in- 
dustry of supplementary unemployment 
benefits. This was followed by price in- 
creases for iron and steel products. Includ- 
ing small increases that had been made 
prior to the strike, these increases for the 
types of steel we use in our manufacture 
averaged about 8.5 percent. 

Iron and steel products are the most im- 
portant materials we use, both in tonnage 
and in dollar amount. So this increase in 
basic steel prices has had another major 
effect on our production costs. 

But only & part of our increased produc- 
tion costs stems directly from the iron and 
steel price increases. There will be a further 
major effect on our costs caused by the in- 
creased prices which will be charged us by 
the thousands of suppliers who furnish us 
with finished or semifinished components 
made principally of iron and steel. Many 
of these increases exceed in percentage the 
increase in iron and steel prices. 

Furthermore, we have experienced numer- 
ous increases in the costs of many other 
materials not made of iron and steel, and 
have received notices of many others to take 
effect in coming weeks. : 

The estimated increased cost of materia 
and supplies to Harvester, on an annual basis, 
is $40 million. 


II. INCREASED WAGES AND SALARIES 


Since 1945 Harvester employees have re- 
ceived a number of substantial wage in- 
creases. These increases have included both 
basic wage and salary increases and adjust- 
ments under the cost-of-living and annual 
improvement agreements made with unions. 
Proportionate increases have been made for 
employees not covered by union contracts. 

In 1941, the average straight-time hourly 
earning rate of Harvester factory employees 
(excluding overtime premium pay but in- 
cluding night bonus) was 85.5 cents. 

On August 1 of this year these rates had 
risen to $2.30 an hour. At this point the 
rates were 169 percent more than the 1941 
rate. 

Since August 1, 1956, employees have re- 
ceived an additional 6-cent-an-hour annual 
improvement increase as well as another 4- 
cent cost-of-living increase, for a total of 
10 cents an hour. This additional 10 cents 
brings the current average straight-time 
hourly earning rate for Harvester factory em- 
ployees to $2.40. This is an increase of 181 
percent since 1941. 

There also has been a tremendous increase 
in the cost of fringe programs for the benefit 
of employees, including hospitalization, sick- 
ness, group life insurance, supplementary 
unemployment payments, vacation and holi- 
day pay, and retirement plans. The total 
cost of these plans is about 50 cents per 
hour for every employee of the company, 
which must be added to the $2.40. 

The 1956 wage, salary, and fringe benefit 
increases, when applied throughout the 
company's operations will cost Harvester 
about $15 million annually. 

IV. OTHER INCREASES 


These are not the only increases'in costs 
our company must bear. There will be sub- 
stantial increases in our transportation 
costs, and in other expenses of doing busi- 
ness, 

It is estimated that these increased costs 
wil amount, on an annual basis, to $5 
million. 


Now we can put them together for a com- 
bined picture of what has happened in our 
business since August 1, 1956: 
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Annual cost to Harvester of in- 
creases in materials prices... $40, 000, 000 
Annual cost to Harvester of in- 
creased wages, salaries, and 
liberalization in employee 
PSHE case sas eee tee 
Annual increase to Harvester of 
transportation and other ex- 


60, 000, 000 
The assertion is sometimes made that a com- 
pany such as ours could absorb out of its 
profits increased costs such as we have sus- 
tained this year and in other recent years. 
The absurdity of that statement is shown 
by the fact that our average net profit re- 
sulting from each dollar of sales during the 
past 16 years has been only 4.5 cents, 

Had the company tried to absorb in- 
creases in costs during the past 16 years, we 
would long since have been out of business, 
for these higher costs have totaled hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Of even greater significance is the reduc- 
tion which has occurred in this net profit 
margin during the past years, shown as 
follows: 

Net income (after taxes) from each dollar of 
sales 
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For a company like Harvester, which re- 
quires a large amount of capital in relation 
to its sales volume, its profit margin is un- 
questionably one that cannot absorb in- 
creased costs continuously and provide 
future capital. 

So, in view of the higher costs we now face, 
totaling at least $60 million on an annual 
basis, and despite our continuing efforts to- 
ward economy and improved efficiency, Har- 
vesters only alternative was to increase 
prices—even though the farm equipment 
market is down from past years. 

The increases in costs were studied care- 
fully, and price increases on farm equipment 
products were announced. These price in- 
creases amount only to 5 percent. Appro- 
priate price increases have also been put into 
effect on motortruck and construction 
equipment products. 

It was our policy as we studied these 
higher costs, as it has been in the past, to 
hold the price increase to the very minimum. 

The chart on page 2 shows the record of 
Harvester's increased average hourly earn- 
ings, increased materials costs, and its farm 
equipment price record for 16 years. For 
purposes of comparison, the prices received 
by farmers for their products also are shown. 
We believe this record shows that we have 
tried to hold our farm equipment pricing to 
& consistent policy of (1) not increasing 
prices until higher costs made it necessary, 
and (2) in every case holding increases to 
the minimum justified by costs. 

There is one other price policy which Har- 
vester has followed consistently: 

We have not increased prices during 
periods of shortages when customer demand 
outran supply. 

Harvester does not look with favor on the 
continuing trend of rising costs and prices. 
We deplore it. We join with that vast army 
of people who desire stability in key eco- 
nomic factors, 

However, as long as major increases take 
place in the costs of materials, wages, and 
salaries, transportation, and other expenses, 
Harvester, like nearly all other companies, 
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has no choice but to increase its prices 
correspondingly. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cambodia Celebrates Its Fourth Anniver- 
sary of Independence, November 9, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of one of the 
29 participating nations in the Asian- 
African Conference on friendly terms 
with the United States. 

Because the Congress will not be in 
Seession at the time of the event, I wish 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the people of Cambodia, His Majesty 
King Norodom Sihanouk, and His Ex- 
cellency Nong Kimmy, Ambassador of 
Cambodia on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the fourth anniversary of in- 
dependence of Cambodia, November 9, 
1957. 


The people of Cambodia have dis- 
played courage and scored no small vic- 
tories on their path to independence. 
Cambodia became an associated state 
"within the French Union as a result of 
ihe French-Cambodian Treaty of No- 
.vember 8, 1949. Following additional 
arrangements with France, the Cam- 
bodian King proclaimed national 
independence on November 9, 1953. 
International recognition was accorded 
Cambodian sovereignty in the Geneva 
Declaration of July 21, 1954. 


Cambodia and the United States have 
enjoyed close friendship and cooperation. 
According to Secretary Dulles: 

United States policy in Cambodia 1s based 
on s simple precept: That is, the United 
States through its military and economic aid 
programs seeks to assist the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment in its endeavor to maintain the 
~ sovereign independence of the Kingdom. 
This assistance 1s extended only at the wish 
of the Royal Cambodian Government, which 
oMcially requested military aid on May 20, 
1954, and military and economic aid on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954. 


The United States considers it to be in 
its national interest to help in the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all free 
nations. The best way that we in Amer- 
ica can maintain our own independence 
is to help other countries maintain their 
independence. Only by granting full in- 
dependence to the Asiatic peoples can 
the Communists be deprived of the con- 
tention that they are liberating those 
peoples from colonial rule. Full sov- 
ereignty for all people is the only way 
to rally them at this hour to the cause 
of the West and to persuade them that it 
is in their own interests to fight to the 
death against the Communists. 
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As one who deeply believes in free- 
d democracy, and the importance of 
achieving a better understanding among 
all nations, I want to again extend warm 
greetings to the people of Cambodia, and 
wish them every success. 


Importation of Swiss Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the continuing controversy 
over the importation of Swiss watches, 
I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a letter from Paul F. 
Mickey, vice president of American 
Watch Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
which sets out some highly interesting 
facts and figures. 

This is a vital moment to the watch 
industry, and also the preservation of 
high type skills which have so long been 
identified with that industry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


AMERICAN WATCH MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1597. 
Senator Everett MCKINLEY DILKSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: We have recently 
told officials of the various agencies and de- 
partments involved in the current Office of 
Defense Mobilization study of the watch 
industry of certain facts and views on the 
current condition of the jeweled watch in- 
dustry, the need for immediate Government 
action, and the quality of action required. 
In order that you may be fully informed, we 
are writing now to make the important parts 
of that information a matter of record for 
your consideration and possible future 
reference. 

Eighteen months have elapsed since the 
domestic jeweled watch industry asked ODM 
to act under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955. Seven months 
have passed since ODM's public hearing on 
the problem. 

During this period the industry's situation 
has deterlorated, especially since the first of 
1957. Production in 1956 was 2,066,000 units, 
whereas 1957 production is running at the 
rate of 1,622,000 units. This reflects an addi- 
tional cutback of 110,000 watches since our 
conference. The 1957 rate is 21 percent 
below 1956. 

Average employment on domestic watch 
production in 1956 was 3,955. Current em- 
ployment is now about 3,300, a drop of 16 
percent. This reflects a decline of an addi- 
tional 200 employees since our conference. 

Imports of jeweled watch movements in 
1958 were 7,062,000 but have increased in 
1957 to an annual rate of 7.9 million move- 
ments, a 13-percent increase. The actual 
increase for the first 4 months of 1957 over 
the first 4 months of 1956 was 12 percent. 

During the first quarter of 1957 Elgin had 
a loss of $121,000. This is the first time that 
Elgin has had a loss in any quarter of any 
year since the depression. In the first quar- 
ter of 1957 Hamilton earned 10 cents a share 
as compared with 76 cents a share In the first 
quarter of 1956. Hamilton expects to recoup 
some of this loss in position during the re- 
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maining part of the year but its profits for 
1957 will be in the order of 50 percent below 
profits for 1956. 

It is very clear to the management of 
Hamilton and Elgin that something must be 
done to improve the condition of these com- 
panies. If it is to be done by the companies 
independently of any Government action, ' 
the economics of the situation dictate that 
they must turn to importation to a much 
greater degree. Last year Hamilton's return 
on imported watches was 57 percent greater 
than its return on domestic watches. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1957 Hamilton earned 
$120,000 before taxes on $3 million in sales of 
domestic watches. At the same time it 
earned a profit of $125,000 on only $1 million 
of sales of imported watches. Elgin's rate 
of return on imported versus domestic 
watches is comparable. 

The companies have no choice. They must 
supplant all unprofitable domestic produc- 
tion by imports and must do so very prompt- 
ly unless decisive action 1s taken by the 
Government to establish conditions which 
will provide a sufficient volume of domestic 
production to reduce unit costs and increase 
profits on domestic watches. At the present 
time the companies are producing at around 
40 percent of capacity. 

As we have indicated the question is not 
just one of early action but of decisive steps 
to settle this problem in a manner certain 
to improve the position of the American pro- 
ducers in competition with the low-cost 


Swiss imports. Action which temporizes or 


attempts to compromise the problem will not 
aid the Government and will not be of 
assistance to the domestic watch manufac- 
turers. It is our sincere view that unless 
the Government feels that the United States 
should have à jeweled watch industry and is 
prepared to meet the problem of effective 
action squarely no action should be taken at 
all. Half measures will only call forth the 
usual criticism from the Swiss watch cartel 
without benefiting the United States. 

As we indicated to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization when our application was filed, 
the volume of production necessary to put 
American manufacturers on a paying basis is 
about 85 percent of capacity and this is ap- 
proximately one-third of the American mar- 
ket. Average apparent consumption of 
jeweled watches for the last three years has 
been 8,822,000. Apparently consumption in 
1956 was $9,128,000. 

In the 1954 report on the essentiality of 
the jeweled watch industry the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization stated that 2 million units 
was the absolute minimum necessary to keep 
employed an adequate number of skilled 
workers for defense purposes. The 
specifically stated that the ODM was not 
passing upon the question of whether or not 
this was an economic level for operations of 
the domestic companies. The industry has 
always cautioned that it was not a permis- 
sible level, Nevertheless, the 2 million figure 
has been spoken of in some quarters as the 
level at which the industry should be main- 
tained. We must therefore say specifically 
that any consideration of a 2 million level 
as one at which the industry should operate 
is totally out of the question from the stand- 
point of economics. This is not a matter of 
theory; the companies have been operating 
in this area for the past 2 years and it has 
proved completely uneconomical. Emphasis 
must be placed upon the true approach of 
ODM when it said that “the present down- 
ward trend in watch production must be 
halted and reversed." Only a definite re- 
versal will be of any avail in preserving do- 
mestic production. 

As you know, it is our intense belief that 
the United States should and must have a 
jeweled watch industry. And it is quite 
clear that the United States has the author- 
ity and the power to preserve its industry by 
taking steps such as those which have been 
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adopted in France, Gerat Britain, and Rus- 
sia. Failure to do so, in our judgment, would 
be a grave mistake. We hope you will under- 
stand, therefore, that in bringing the situa- 
tion of the industry to your attention as we 
have, we are only seeking to let you know 
in a timely fashion that (1) some decisive 
action to put this problem at rest must be 
taken if the Government decides that an 
industry be maintained, (2) that this must 
be done very soon and (3) that no action is 
preferable to half-measures since the latter 
will not be of benefit to the country or the 
industry. 
Sincerely, 
Paut. F. MICKEY, 
Vice President. 


Iran Celebrates the Birthday of the Shah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of one of the 29 
participating nations in the Asian-Afri- 
can Conference on friendly relations 
with the United States. 


Congress will not be in session when 
Iran celebrates the birthday anniversary 
of the Shah on October 26, 1957; hence, 
I wish to take this opportunity to send 
greetings to His Imperial Majesty Mo- 
hammed Reza Shah Pahlavi and the peo- 
ple of Iran in honor of this event. 

After a decade of almost continual 
foreign menace and internal strife, Iran 
today is experiencing recovery. Internal 
order, à prowestern foreign policy, and 
a modest start on the profound economic 
&nd social reforms considered essential 
Dele pp meii stability have been ef- 

ected. 


A major factor in the improvement 
of the country's position has been the 
cooperation extended through the United 
Nations and the United States technical 
assistance programs which have been 
operating in Iran since 1949 and 1950, re- 
spectively. These programs have met 
with much enthusiasm in Iran. Greater 
progress is still needed, and efforts are 
being exerted toward tiiat end. 

Although much remains to be done, 
there is much that is positive and satis- 
factory in the present Iranian situation. 
Iran has consistently demonstrated her 
confidence in the principle of collective 
security and helps to form a bulwark 
against communism. Menaced for cen- 
turies by the Soviet dreams of expansion, 
Iran has a life-and-death interest in the 
collective security aims of the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine. 

As one who deeply believes in freedom, 
democracy, and the importance of 
achieving a better understanding among 
all nations, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish Iran every success. 
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Detroit Takes Pride in Her Port, the 
Busiest Waterway in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention, since the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway, that 
several of the Great Lakes port cities 
and areas have been vying actively with 
one another over the attractiveness and 
advantageousness of their respective 
port facilities, It is my opinion that the 
basic criterion for a realistic compari- 
son of ports and port areas is the amount 
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or tonnage of business.handled during a 
specified period of time. 

The Greater Detroit Board of Com- 
merce has compiled what I consider to 
be an exceptionally telling and impres- 
sive table of comparative tonnage figures 
from 1953 to 1956 for the Great Lakes 
ports of Detroit and Milwaukee. These 
comparative traffic and tonnage figures 
have been compiled from the latest and 
most authoritative figures available, the 
Annual Report of the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. The traffic 
breakdown excludes coastwise, internal, 
intraport, and local figures. It is easily 
observable, Mr. Speaker, that the city 
and port of Detroit, for the years 1952, 
1953, 1954, 1955 has, in respect at least 
to the city of Milwaukee, handled vastly 
greater tonnage amounts and therefore, 
I think, demonstrated its superior port 
facilities and advantages. 


Trafic analysis, ports of Milwaukee and Detroit, 1952-55 


Total traffic | Total over-| Total Ca- 
seas nadian 


5, 704, 003 19, 052 331, 278 5,314, 338 
22, 410, 231 43, 085 718,564 | 21, 051, 7 

5, 742, 348 35, 341 400, 550 5, 234, 240 
25, 463, 140 155, 584 627,146 | 23,838, 727 

5, 402, 529 40; 812 358, 859 5, 05^, 302 
21, 211, O41 59, 528 B19, 272 | 10. 588. 902 

6, 201, 842 65, 989 352, 266 5, 761, 319 
26, 497, 72 90,256 | 1,077,615 | 24,081,017 


Mr. Speaker, I should also like to in- 
clude in the Recor an article by Gerald 
Warren, secretary of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Committee, entitled "Detroit, 
Take Pride in Your Port." This article, 
Mr. Speaker, is an exceedingly compre- 
hensive and illuminating story of the 
great port area of Detroit, which, I am 
sure will be of interest to all concerned 
with Great Lakes area: 

DETROIT, TAKE PRIDE IN Your Port 


(By Gerald Warren, secretary, St. Lawrence 
Seaway Committee) 


No port publication would be complete 
without directing attention to the pride we 
hometown folks should take in our port. 
The coming of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the attendant excitement caused great ridi- 
cule to be cast on local port activity. In the 
3 years since the seaway legislation passed 
it has been the rule for just about every- 
body in the Great Lakes to tell the other 
fellow how best to prepare for the opening 
of the modernized waterway in 1959. 

Much of the talk didn’t make sense to the 
shipper and during the excitement that im- 
portant fellow remained serenely silent. It 
did reach a point, however, where some were 
sure Detroit would never recover from the 
severe complex developed over reports on the 
sorry shape of our port. Today it appears 
that the situation has settled considerably 
and that all concerned are working toward & 
common goal of planning realistically for 
tomorrow's port needs. 

Detroit can and should be proud of its 
port. Last year our port handled 27 million 
tons of cargo. Iron ore, coal, steel, lime- 
Stone, and chemicals made up the bulk of 
the port's domestic business. On a tonnage 
basis our port outranked the ocean ports 
of Los Angeles, Boston, or Mobile. Unofficial 
figures indicate that we rank with the top 
dozen ports in the Nation in size. 

The Detroit River is the busiest water- 
way in the world. It has unlimited favorable 


navigation characteristics—no harbors to be 
dredged or low level bridges to hamper traf- 
fic—and a natural accessibility enjoyed by 
few ports in the world. These attributes of 
@ natural port put us far and away ahead 
of our other lake competitors who must yet 
go to Washington for funds to get their 
harbors in shape. 

HEAVY LIFT CARGOES HANDLED EASILY AT THE 

PORT OF DETROIT 


The port of Detroit is equipped to handle 
the heaviest cargoes shippers can send by 
water. A giant 100-ton shear leg crane is 
available at our port to handle the very 
heaviest single-lift loads that can be hoisted 
aboard an ocean vessel. Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works is probably the best equipped 
firm on the Great Lakes to give service to - 
shippers that have especially heavy and dif- 
ficult cargoes to handle. 

Last year, for example, Ford Motor Co. 
wanted to send heavy machinery to its 
Bremen, Germany, plant. In most lake port 
cities, cargo of this type would have had to 
be sent to the east coast for shipment to 
Europe. Not so at the busy port of Detroit. 
Loads were hoisted aboard in excess of 85 
tons. Ford reported a substantial saving 
and at the same time got unexcelled service 
at the port of Detroit. 

McLouth Steel Corp. wanted to send a steel 
mill to Spain, In a run-of-the-mill Great 
Lakes port this would be an impossibility. 
Not so at the dynamic port of Detroit. Sev- 
eral 70-ton loads were lifted aboard the 
ocean vessel sitting in the deep water at the 
dock on the Detroit River, and with no more 
effort than is exerted on any busy work day 
this job was done in short order. 


LARGEST FREIGHTER TO BE BUILT AT DETROIT 


A true story of our port couldn't be told 
if we didn't also note that the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works is presently building the 
largest boat (yes, boat, that's what they're 
called on the lakes) ever to be built on the 
Great Lakes. Work was started on the 730- 
foot boat last year and it is scheduled for 
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completion in July of 1958. The vessel will 
cost in excess of 88 million. The vessel is 
owned by the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., and when finished will be 
operated by Columbia Transportation Co, 

It is reasonable to expect that Great Lakes 
shipyards will find an increasing number of 
orders on their desks for the more modern 
and efficient bulk lake carrier. The Great 
Lakes fleet Is, for the most part, outdated and 
with the deepened connecting channels, the 
race will be on among the lake carriers to 
modernize their fieets, All in all, this spells 
happy days for the Great Lakes shipbuilding 
industry, Other major companies on the 
Great Lakes are Defoe Shipbuilding Co., 
Bay City. Mich; Manitowoc Shipbuilding, 
Inc, Manitowoc, Wis; and American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PORT TERMINALS ANXIOUSLY AWAIT MORE OCEAN 
BUSINESS 


Along with the staff at the Port of Detroit 
Commission and the steamship agents whose 
job it is to see that shippers use the port of 
Detroit, the port terminal operators in De- 
troit are doing their level best to see that 
the shipper gets the best possible service at 
our port. Their record to date has been 
noteworthy. Shippers have high praise for 
the capable and efficient manner in which 
their shipments are handled at the port of 
Detroit. Ship captains are especlally pleased 
with the speedy and efficient equipment 
available to help cut down in-port time at 
Detroit. 

In 1956, the Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., 
was worked to slightly over 20 percent of 
capacity. There were 51 days during the 
shipping season in which there were no 
ships at the docks of the terminal snd on 
another 58 days, there was only one ship 
per day that discharged cargo. The termi- 
nal operator is exceedingly anxious that the 
shipping season of 1957 will see more pro- 
duction of cargo over his docks. Effective 
trade development programs are being pur- 
sued to produce this new business. 

Much the same story can be told for 
Detroit's other terminals that handle for- 
eign cargo. The Detroit Marine Terminal 
has specialized in cost-saving, cargo-han- 
dling techniques which have gotten wide at- 
tention. Simply stated, the terminal opera- 
tor does everything he can to avoid putting 
the shippers" cargo in the transit shed. 
Every effort is made to short circuit the 
usual  ship-to-dock. dock-to-transit-shed 
and shed-to-truck cycle. The streamlined 
System in use at the Detroit Marine Ter- 
minal cuts out these steps by use of stop- 
watch timing, which starts before the ship 
Arrives in port, from the ship to truck or 
rail car. This close attention to cargo con- 
trol saves the shipper money. 


DETROIT SECOND IN FOREIGN TONNAGE ON THE 
GREAT LAKES 


The port of Detroit has held second place 
in foreign overseas business since this busi- 
ness started to blossom forth shortly after 
the end of World War II, Every indication 
points to the fact that our port is going 
to stay in the forefront of the race between 
port cities for cargoes in and out of the 
industrial heartland of the United States. 
Year in and year out, our port has handled 
more foreign business than Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Toledo, Buffalo, or Cleveland. This 
calls to mind a rather amusing incident 
that happened last year when Milwaukee's 
port director was paid to come to town and 
tell us bow inadequate we were. Luckily our 
folks didn't put much stock iñ what was 
said at that time and our port business still 
continues to soar above that of Milwaukee. 


POLITICIANS KEEP STEADY KEEL 
Our local political leaders have been 
blessed with wisdom to meet the needs of 
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our port. The Wayne County Board of Su- 
pervisors had repeatedly refused to be 
rushed or pressured into ill-conceived port 
schemes or programs, That body, which has 
the responsibility of raising the money for 
our port development program has but- 
tressed itself with the best know-how avall- 
able in getting all the information in before 
making decisions that could concelvably 
Waste millions of the taxpayers’ money. 

The port commission itself has cast off 
that idie dream óf governmental autonomy 
and has at last taken its proper role as an 
agency of Wayne County. As a result, the 
commission is. getting the kind of support 
from the supervisors that Is needed to build 
for our future port needs. The Commis- 
sion's. program for development on the 
riverfront near West Jefferson and West 
Grand Boulevard will get the most serious 
consideration when presented to the super- 
visors in the near future, 

A 


Saudi Arabia Celebrates King Saud’s 
Anniversary óf Accession to the Throne, 
November 12, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of 1 of the 29 
participating nations in the Asian- 
African Conference on friendly terms 
with the United States. 

Inasmuch as the Congress will not be 
in session at the time of the event, I 
wish to take this opportunity to extend 
greetings to the people of Saudi Arabia, 
His Majesty Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz al Saud, 
and His Excellency Sheikh Abdullah Al- 
Khayyal, Ambassador of Saudi Arabia, 
upon the occasion of the celebration of 
the fourth anniversary of King Saud’s 
accession to the throne of Saudi Arabia, 
November 12, 1957. 

The Arabian Peninsula is the cradle 
of the modern Arab people. Since the 
consolidation of the Saudi kingdom in 


1925, Saudi Arabia has been the largest. 


and in many ways the most important of 
the states of the peninsula. The United 
States has had relations of special im- 
portance with Saudi Arabia for over two 
decades and looks forward to continued 
cooperation. Firmly committed against 
communism, King Saud follows his 
father’s traditional policy of close friend- 
ship with the United States. 

Upon this occasion of the celebration 
of the fourth anniversary of the acces- 
sion of King Saud, I pray for divine 
guidance of the leaders and people of 
this noble country. May they discover 
what is basically just within the vexing 
issues upon which they are called upon 
to make their decisions. And may love 
fill the hearts of citizen of Saudi Arabia 
so that peace may be more surely se- 
cured and brotherhood helped to come 
alive for the peoples of the world, 
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William Proxmire: Wisconsin Senator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFT 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
the Washington Post, published here at 
the Nation's Capital, is one of the most 
influential daily papers in the Nation, In 
today's edition, Thursday, August 29, 
1957, the lead editorial is titled ‘““Wiscon- 
sin's New Senator" and discusses many 
factors that entered into the smashing 
upset victory won by Senator WILLIAM 
Proxmire in Wisconsin on Tuesday, as a 
candidate on the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. President, while this able editorial 
weighs the forces of the Proxmire victory, 
I think it fails to give proper credit to 
the personality, popularity, energy, zeal, 
and capability of BILL PROXMIRE as a 
campaigner. The unpardonable factor 
of candidates’ personality is, I think, the 
largest single factor for victory or de- 
feat in any single statewide campaign. 
BILL PROXMIRE is a man seasoned in com- 
bat, undismayed by reverses, enlightened 
by education, blessed by a charming wife, 
endowed by nature with a keen intellect, 
vigorous in action, strong in mind and 
body, and dedicated to the public good. 
Such a combination in one man carried 
with it the elements of victory, and were, 
in my opinion, the biggest single factor 
in BILL Proxmire’s victory in Wisconsin. 
The people saw a man, recognized him, 
and chose him to represent them. It 
would be a mistake to attribute his vic- 
tory too largely to the failures of the 
Republican Party, as numerous and as 
dismal as they have been. It is a measure 
of restored confidence in the Democratic 
Party, blackened though it has been by 
the hucksterism of the past 12 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of August 29, 1957, be pub- 
lished with these remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Wisconsin's NEW SENATOR 


After 25 years in the wilderness, the Dem- 
ocrats of Wisconsin have finally elected a 
United States Senator. The circumstances 
could not have been more extraordinary, and 
the Republicans are wise in the 
upset candidly as a sharp defeat for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Dopesters and pundits 
concluded long ago that Democrat WILLIAM 
Proxmire hadn't the ghost of chance of 
defeating Republican Walter Kohler, the 
popular three-time Governor of the State. 
The backstairs boys on the Hul were al- 
ready counting on Mr. Kohler's vote with 
an eye to possible Republican control of the 
narrowly divided Senate. 

But the implausible came to pass, and Mr. 
PROxMIRE whipped the favorite by more than 
121,000 votes in a special election for the 
seat left vacant by the late Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy. In the process, he weak- 
ened some dubious stereotypes about mid- 
western politics. Mr. Proxmine is an inter- 
nationalist and New Dealer, He is an out- 
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lander from Illinois who settled In Wisconsin 
only a decade ago. He once worked for the 
J. P. Morgan banking firm on Wall Street; 
he also holds degrees from both Yale and 
Harvard; he is divorced. About the only sim- 
Uarity between Mr. PRoxMIRE and his prede- 
cessor is that both were interested in col- 
lege boxing, Surely the time is past due for 
a new formula on what supposedly consti- 
tutes polltical poison in Wisconsin. 

A number of circumstances contributed to 
Senator Proxmire’s victory. The Wisconsin 
Democratic Party has been making steady in- 
roads into rural Republican strength; in 
1953, the rural Ninth District elected the first 
Democratic Congressman in its history, 
largely because of farm discontent. The rud- 
derless course of the administration on some 
issues recently undoubtedly helped the Dem- 
ocrats. But in addition, the Wisconsin Re- 
publican Party is split into warring factions 
and there is reason to believe that many 
rightwing Republicans cast spite votes 
against the more libera! Mr. Kohler in the 
wake of a bitter party primary fight. 

Finally, Mr. Proxmtre is an indefatigable 
campaigner who, like RALPH YARBOROUGH of 
Texas, had run three times for governor be- 
Tore winning the special election. He cam- 
paigned all over the State, where Mr. Kohler 
seemingly was overconfident and simply did 
not work as hard as liis opponent. The Dem- 
ocratic victory is a salutary sign that Wiscon- 
sin may well become a two-party State for 
the first time since the demise of the La 
Follette Progressive Party. 

McCarthyism played little part In the cam- 
paign. Itis significant that two Independent 
McCarthyite candidates gathered only a 
sprinkling of votes. Actually, the appeal of 
Senator McCarthy in Wisconsin had been 
widely exaggerated, and Mr. Kohler may now 
regret that he did not take on McCarthy 
5 years ago instead of waiting for a sure 
thing. The late Senator trailed the entire 
Republican ticket by a substantial margin 
in 1952, and throughout his second term, he 
had been in political trouble in Wisconsin. 


The victory of a member of the erstwhile - 


“party of treason" in Wisconsin is just one 
more sign that the madness of McCarthyism 
has ebbed, that men may again differ without 
poisoning the air with charges of disloyalty. 


Adverse Effects of Expanding 
T Government 


' EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
7 Nation's Business of September 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF EXPANDING GOVERNMENT 


(Rapidly growing Federal power and its 
limiting effect on individual rights and free 
enterprise are shown in a new report pre- 
pared for Congress. The 9-part study, made 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, 1s condensed in this 
issue as a special service to the readers of 
Nation's Business. The study was prepared 
at the request of Representative RALPH W. 
GwINN, Republican, of New York, and 16 
other Republican and Democratic legislators 
who belleve that the American people do 
not realize to what extent they have already 
voted away thelr rights to a mushrooming 
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Federal bureaucracy, Specifically, the Con- 
gressmen asked for available data on the ad- 
verse effects of Federal encroachment on the 
free-enterprise system. The findings show 
in detail the disadvantages of letting Wash~ 
ington do the work which could be done by 
our individual States, communities, and citi- 
zens. Representative Gwinn feels the drift 
toward socialism has progressed to a point 
where it Is beyond control by Congress. He 
says Congress won't and can't stop it be- 
cause it would have to attack the problem 
piecemeal, What it will take, he believes, is 
an amendment to the Constitution limiting 
the income-taxing power of Congress and 
thus reducing the Federal Government's ca- 
pacity to dominate the activities which are 
the responsibility and right of States and 
communities. He has introduced and will 
seek passage of such an amendment in the 
House of Representatives next session. Sen- 
ator EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois, has in- 
troduced an identical amendment in the 
Senate. The condensation of the special 
report follows.) 
1. ADVEESE EFFECTS OY HIGH TAXES 

For 1956 the per capita tax burden of all 
leveis of Government has been estimated at 
more than $600. About three-fourths of this 
burden was represented by Federal taxes. 
Twenty years ago the per capita Federal tax 
burden was only about $30. 

Not only has the per capita tax burden 
increased sharply but taxes have also risen 
in relation to national income. Though na- 
tional income rose about fourfold from 1929 
to 1955, Federal taxes rose about 23-fold. 

In the past decade Federal tax collections 
have been sustained at levels either ap- 
proaching or exceeding 20 percent of our na- 
tional income. 

If we use Federal plus State and local tax 
collections we get an even more oppressive 
situation. During the period 1952-55 taxes 
exceeded 27 percent of national income in 
every year and averaged more than 29 per- 
cent of national income for the whole period. 

In the following sections of this report, 
historical data on the individual and cor- 
porate Income tax rates and burdens are pre- 
sented to illustrate how these rates have 
risen since their initial imposition. 

Effect of high tazes on incentive to work 

The table below illustrates how the Fed- 
eral personal income tax has increased since 
1913. It shows dor selected years the amount 
of income left after tax for certain levels 
of net income of a married couple with no 
dependents: 


Income left Ne Federal income 
x 


Net income before 
tix 


-[ $9,940 | $9,048 | $9,585 | $8,112 

-| 21,740 | 24,138 | 22,511 | 15,276 

-| 49, 240 | 45,810 | 41, 131 4us 
.|.97, 490 | 85, 130 | G7, 634 | 47,224 
--.1474, 990 389, 130 |195, 856 | 96,452 
141, 452 


7-1839, 900 pe 130 jn 996 


This table does not take into account the 
further reductions of income resulting from 
other taxes, such as the State income tax, 
Federal excise taxes, and local property and 
sales taxes, 

After World War II—a perlod of high tax 
rütes—a specia] tax committee reported to the 
House Ways and Means Committee its con- 
cern over the effects of high tax rates on 
production: 

“With the present scale of tax rates we 
have put the brakes on men's incentives to 
a dangerous degree by piling heavier and 
heavier burdens on them as they try to 
climb up the ladder * * * this is stultify- 
ing to the kind of dynamic long-term growth 
that has characterized this country in the 
past. se * 
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“If our economy is to survive and prosper, 
we must see to it that men are encouraged to 
work and produce, to turn out better goods 
at lower prices, Particularly we must see 
to it that tax rates are not so high that a 
man has little or no incentive to work harder 
and produce more." 

A study conducted by a well-known econ- 
omist attempted to determine the effect of 
high taxes on incentives of executive and 
managerial personnel to work. One of the 
questions asked in the questionnaire sent 
out to business firms was; “Do you believe 
that, the higher the tax rate, the lesa the 
incentive to work and save?” Out of 208 
answers, 197 were affirmative. 

In response to another question, more than 
two-fifths of firms replying said the rate 
structure for the personal income tax, es- 
pecially the high middle-bracket rates, has 
affected either the supply or quality of man- 
agerial personnel avaliable. 

Of the companies answering another sur- 
vey, 75 percent felt that high taxes were 
diminishing the incentive of employees at the 
executive level, 46 percent noticed reluctance 
on the part of executives to take on addi- 
tional responsibility, and 43 percent believed 
the efficiency of junior executives impaired. 

From this we see that one of the ways high 
taxes adversely affect a nation's productivity 
is by lessening the incentive of individuals 
to work. If taxes are so high—as the present 
taxes are—that they may take more than 
nine-tenths of any additional income, the 
taxpayer will feel that it is no longer worth 
while to earn additional money. His pro- 
ductivity and the productivity of the na- 
tion suffer thereby. 


Effect of high tazes on individual invest- 
ments 


Unless adequate savings and investment 
funds are forthcoming from individuals, our 
high productivity cannot be maintained. 
Businesses must necessarily depend on these 
funds supplied by individuals, because their 
own internal funds are not adequate to fi- 
nance their capital needs (plants, machinery, 
etc.). If the individual's desire or capacity 
to save or invest is curtailed, business will 
not be able to obtain funds for 
its capital needs to maintain high produc- 
tivity. However, high taxes impair both the 
desire and also the financial capacity of 
individuals to save and invest. In this con- 
nection Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
recently stated: 

“We must create more incentive for more 
saving, to have more capital available for 
expansion. We must have it because we in 
our growing country have a milion new 
people every year looking for new jobs. 
Unless someone can invest from $10,000 to 
$20,000 each for them, they cannot get a job 
in which they can earn the kind of wages 
now being paid in America. 

“Without savings and investments you 
cannot get high productivity.” 

Effect on desire of individuals to save and 
invest 


If taxes are too high, individuals who 
normally provide these investment funds will 
prefer to use them for consumption purposes, 
because the rate of return on invested funds 
will not be worthwhile. Furthermore, high 
tax rates encourage individuals to place their 
funds in sources such as tax-exempt bonds, 
which may compete with private investment. 

The growth in investment in tax-exempt 
State and municipal bonds during the last 
decade has been phenomenal. From 1946 
to 1955 outstanding bonds increased from 
$15.7 billion to $42.7 billion. 

The appeal of the bonds to the high-income 
taxpayer is obvious. A single individul hav- 
ing a net Income between $150,000 and $200,- 
000 would have to receive a 30 percent return 
on & corporate security to have the same net 
return as he would receive from a tax-exempt 
bond yielding only 4.2 percent. 
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Colin Clark, a noted Australian economist, 
holds that inflation results if taxes exceed 25 
percent of the national income. He says 
that the first effect is on production. 

The late Randolph E, Paul, tax expert who 
traced historically the views for and against 
a progressive income tax system, has pointed 
out that there are some who accept the gen- 
eral principle of progressive taxation but ob- 
ject to a high degree of progression, such as 
exists in the United States, because it ad- 
versely affects production by reducing the 
incentive to work and invest. 

Effect of high taxes on the individuals 

capacity to save and invest 


Even more serious is the unfavorable effect 
high taxes have on the financial capacity of 
individuals to save or invest. It is obvious 
mathematically that the more the Govern- 
ment takes from individuals whose savings 
are channeled into investment, the less these 
individuals will have for these purposes. 

A taxpayer has only 9 cents left from each 
additional dollar of income over $200,000 
($400,000 on a joint return). This can be 
contrasted with the comparatively light 
burden on a taxpayer who, in the first years 
of the income tax (1913-15), was taxed at 
a maximum rate of 7 percent on income 
more than $500,000. 

In 1956 a couple having a net income of 
only $10,000 would have paid the Federal 
Government 15.9 percent, or $1,590, a sizable 
part of which might otherwise have been 
savings, although there is no telling how 
much of this is squeezed out of the living 
standard of the families in this income 
group. In 1913-15, when the income tax 
was first in effect, a $10,000 a year net in- 
come family paid only $60, A couple having 
n net income of $500,000 in 1956 paid to the 
Federal Government 80.5 percent. 

Effect of high taxes on investment by 

business 


High taxes have also reduced businesses’ 
Tetained earnings and other internal funds 
used for capital investment. A particularly 
acute problem is created for small business. 
We need only review-the increase in the 
rates of corporate income taxes to under- 
stand how taxes can restrict these internal 
funds available for capital investment. 

The Federal corporation income tax origi- 
nated in an excise tax act enacted in 1909, 
This was levied at the rate of 1 percent on 
net income exceeding $5,000. The corpora- 
tion excise tax was superseded by the 1913 
income tax law, The Federal corporate in- 
come tax rates have shown a general trend 
upward since the first income tax law. To- 
day, effective tax rates range from 30 percent 
to 52 percent. 

The extent to which higher corporate in- 
Come tax rates have affected the percentage 
of profits left after taxes since 1929 is illus- 
trated in the table. It shows not only that 
the percentage of profits left to corporations 
after taxes has been reduced but also that 
the percentage of profits after taxes has 
dropped in relation to national income. 


Corporate 
Percentage | profits ufter 
Your or corporate tases as a 
- profits left percent of 
ufter tartes national 
income 
W 5 9 5 
7X 1 6.9 
l 7.3 
49.4 5.5 


Reductions in the percent of profits left 
after taxes from 86.5 percent in 1929 to 
19.4 percent in 1955 means that corporations 
in 1955 had less than half of their profits 
for use either to pay dividends or to rein- 
vest in their business, Any resultant re- 
ductions in the rate of return to the share- 
holders in the form of lower dividends dis- 
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courages the desire and curtails the capacity 
of individuals to invest. Reductions in the 
amount of reinvestment in business reduced 
productive capacity of the Nation. 

The problem of high corporate taxes is 
particularly acute for the small corpora- 
tions. This was brought out in a recent 
report of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report: 

“It is a widely held view that small and 
new businesses haye limited access to credit 
and equity capital from external sources, as 
compared with larger, better established 
firms. The growth requirements of small 
and new companies frequently involve more 
extensive reliance on internal resources, par- 
ticularly retained earnings, than in the case 
of other companies. A corporation income- 
tax rate structure which does not unduly 
limit the financial resources required to 
finance the growth of large established com- 
panies, therefore, may prove extremely bur- 
densome in this respect for small and new 
companies," 

Two Harvard University professors (John 
Lintner and J. Keith Butters), in a study 
of the effects of taxes on concentration, 
stated: 

“The fact that retained earnings are a 
more critical source of funds for financing 
expansion for smaller than for larger com- 
panies leads to a further conclusion of major 
consequence to our analysis: High corporate 
income taxes will restrict the growth of 
smaller firms more severely than that of 
larger companies. * * *" 

In spite of this acute need for internal 
funds by smaller business, profits after taxes 
of small corporations have declined in re- 
cent years. 

Dangers of high tazes to a capitalistic . 

economy 

The forces of high taxation in the United 
States have been abetting the creeping so- 
cialism in the other parts of the economy. 

Data haye been presented to show that, 
if the United States continues its rate of 
absorption of national product by taxes, we 
wil reach 100 percent socialization in the 
next century. 

The greatest danger of high taxation lies 
in the fact that we are proceeding in the 
direction which Karl Marx in 1848 pre- 
dicted would be the road to destruction of 
capitalism; that is, destruction of the middle 
class with the aid of a highly progressive 
tax. 

2. ADVERSE EFFECTS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


There are reasons to question the kind and 
extent of governmental assistance which has 
been developing in connection with the pro- 
vision of private housing over the past 20 
years. 

To some this assistance appears as inter- 
vention, interference—the usurping of the 
powers of State and local governments— 
and the restriction of the rights and privi- 
leges of the private building industry and 
the individual home consumer. 

History reveals that governmental assist- 
ance has been accompanied by, or has in 
effect constituted, governmental interven- 
tion. Some degree of intervention is under- 
standable once the decision has been made 
to assist. 

The Government, no less than a private 
Investor, desires an accounting of Its funds 
and must establish rules designed to lessen 
the risks. Often, bureaucratization at its 
worst has resulted. 


The bureaucratization which has taken 


place in public housing is viewed by some as 


no less than astounding. 

This bureaucratization ,has largely been 
responsible for the growth of so-called pub- 
lic housing and for the varying conceptions 
and misconceptions as to its objectives and 
purposes. 

These perpetually changing objectives 
have kept housing officials and other advo- 
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cates of public housing constantly search- 
ing for new rationalizations adopted to 
changing economic, political and social con- 
ditions; and bas kept realtors, homeowners, 
and taxpayers constantly searching for evi- 
dence of fraud, corruption, and unduly high 
costs. Time which might be spent examining 
the program with a view to improving or 
eliminating it has been spent in its defense, 

Our housing laws, initiated during a pe- 
riod of general economic depression, are 
understandably incompatible with current 
conditions, 

In a dynamic and expanding economy, a 
growing group of citizens are opposed to 
making publicly owned housing units avail- 
able to families who can afford to rent pri- 
vately owned dwellings. They likewise op- 
pose dictation from the Federal Government 
as to how they shall handle local slum 
clearance and renewal problems. They are 
impatient with the lack of understanding 
and consideration for local laws which may 
not be compatible with Federal restrictions. 
Still others believe that the social and moral 
effects of public housing leave much to be 
desired both from the standpoint of public 
housing tenants and the general community. 

Background 


The institution of public housing through 
PWA had the objective of work relief and 
rehabilitation of the construction industry. 
But the objectives have changed to the pro- 
vision of adequate housing for all Americans 
through home financing, low-cost housing, 
slum clearance and its corollaries—urban 
redevelopment and urban renewal, 

A vast array of governmental machinery 
has been created for private and public hous- 
ing, slum clearance, redevelopment, renewal, 
planning, and public works. The Public 
Housing Administration is located under the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in Wash- 
ington with approximately 900 local author- 
ities administering some 490,000 low-rent 
public dwelling units. 

The city in which the housing Is to be con- 
structed has no direct control over the au- 
thority, except that it might give or with- 
hold its consent to certain undertakings. 

Once a public housing project is estab- 
lished or begun, the city has no direct con- 
trol over its operations. Thus, public hous- 
ing is usually a separate little pocket of city 
government, .dominated by rigid Federal 
rules and regulations. 

In any exploration of the subject of pub- 
lic housing two questions immediately come 
to mind. 

Just what is public housing? 

Who pays for it? 

In essence, public housing Is a program of 
Federal loans and subsidies to local public 
housing agencies, designed to enable them 
to build and operate housing for rent to fam- 
ilies whose incomes are deemed to be so low 
that they cannot afford adequate housing 
provided by private enterprise. 

Who pays for public housing? 

The local property taxpayer and the United 
States income taxpayers pay for public hous- 
ing. Thetenánts of public housing pay rents 
based upon their income. Euch family is 
required to pay not less than 20 percent of ` 
its income for rent, including utilities. In 
no instance has this covered the full cost of 
8 and managing the low-rent proj- 
ects. 

According to computations by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, some public 
housing tenants pay less than half their 
rent; the taxpayers pay the remainder. 

The Public Housing Administration, in its 
1957 appropriation hearings, requested $96 
million ($93 million approved) for annual 
contributions and $10 million (approved) for 
the low-rent housing program's administra- 
tive expenses. The Bureau of the Budget 
estimates that $736 million will be spent on 
community development and public housing 
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during 1957; that these programs will have 
receipts of $556 million. 

So Federal taxpayers will be paying about 
$180 million in taxes to help communities 
improve facilities and to pay for the subsi- 
dized public housing. This figure does not 
include the cost to the local community for 
schools, garbage and trash collection, sewage 
facilities, police protection, and other serv- 
ices; nor does it include the lack of taxation 
revenue from these projects. 

‘These are the costs of public housing to the 
taxpayers. What about the actual cost of 
constructing and maintaining this Govern- 
ment housing? 


Thé cost of public housing 


Under the Housing Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, the cost of building and equipping dwell- 
ing units cannot exceed $1,750 per room, 
excluding the cost of land and nondwelling 
facilities. An extra $750 per room is allowed 
in some of the higher cost areas. 

The Housing Act of 1956 permits an extra 
$500 per room for dwellings designed for 
elderly families. 

Thus, the full cost for standard dwelling 
unit rooms can be as high as $2,500 each; 
dwellings for elderly families may cost as 
much as $3,000 per room, if bullt in a high- 
cost area, The size of the units varies with- 
in each project. The average 1s 2 bedrooms, 
but a few have 4 or 5 bedrooms, 

Members of the real estate and building 
materials industries contend that public 
housing is not only costly in terms of the 
cost to the taxpayer of the subsidy, but that 
the original construction costs are higher 
than they would be if the projects were spon- 
sored by private groups. 

The Federal Government's increasing role 


The Federal Government has been assum- 
ing more and more responsibility for housing 
and housing policies. Federal agencies now 
participate in financing—doing some direct 
financing themselves; they construct and ad- 
minister low-cost public housing projects; 
they advance loans for slum clearance, urban 
development, and renewal; and give guid- 
ance to local projects. 

There are indications that the Govern- 
ment's role has not contributed to the long- 
term stability of the residential construction 
industry and cost reductions are not ap- 
parent. Increasing local opposition to Gov- 
ernment's interference points up the wide 
disagreement which exists as to the proper 
scope of Federal housing activities and the 
administration of Federal housing policies. 

Some of this interference with administra- 
tion at the local level can be directly attrib- 
utable to the desires of the bureaucrats at 
the national level; some of it must, however, 
be laid squarely in the laps of the local and 
State governments. If local and State gov- 
ernments took more initiative in originating 
and carrying out the necessary programs, less 
interference would be forthcoming from the 
Federal agencies. More and more, the lower 
levels of government seek aid from the Fed- 
eral Government. In many instances aid is 
cet E the mistaken notion that “it 

on't cost us anything, the Federal Govern- 
ment will take care of it for us.“ 

With public housing, as with free blic 
anything, there is always a tendency [s in- 
crease the number of persons eligible to 
benefit and to expand the area of authority. 
This is especially true if there is a possibility 
to catch votes. New reasons can always be 
found why these benefits should be extended, 
&nd unfortunately, many of these, properly 
dressed up, sound plausible at the moment. 
The moral and social effects of public housing 


There is evidence that public housing is 
characterized by a confusion in its basic ob- 
Jectives, that it has fostered restrictions upon 
the earnings and initiative of Its occupants, 
that it has deterred the production of rental 
housing by private industry and that it has 
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permitted the growth of power hierarchies 
in the form of public- management, 

The claims of the public housers that pub- 
Mc housing eliminates slums, that it houses 
low-income familles who could otherwise 
not afford decent housing, that it reduces 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and other anti- 
social behavior, are open to some question. 
Boc!ally, politically, and economically, the 
segregation of low-income groups in sub- 
sidized publicly owned housing may not be 
the most desirable method of handling our 
housing problem. 

Few definitive analyses have been made 
of the social effects of living in public hous- 
inz. However, from time to time since 1934, 
clvic leaders, sociologists, and others have 
made  short-range, somewhat restricted 
studies of the adverse effects of public hous- 
ing and the relationship of housing to social 
behavior. These studies, for the most part, 
have been prepared either in refutation of 
claims that subsidized housing is the solu- 
tion to high rates of crime. illegitimacy. in- 
dolence, poor health, and other social 
deficiencies of slum dwellers and lower 
income persons, or a5 a warning to the coun- 
try of the dangers inherent in socialized 
housing. 

Public housing tenant morale: Based 

upon his service as the unpaid chairman of 
the Housing Authority of New London, 
Conn. and numerous discussions of the 
housing problem with other housing officinis, 
Morton S. Baratz concludes: that public 
housing results in a serious interference with 
freedom of choice. Mr. Baratz presents two 
(arguments: “First, the market for shelter 
has been divided in half, necessitating an 
elaborate and’ cumbersome system of ration- 
ing. Second, the administration of the ra- 
tioning system has adversely affected incen- 
tives to work and has contributed to à 
reduction in the size of the labor force.” 

As to the division of the housing market, 
Mr. Baratz visualizes two reasonably dis- 
tinct parts: "On the one hand, private land- 
lords and builders are providing modern 
facilities for families earning roughly $6,000 
or more per year (though the minimum 
figure varies in different sections). On the 
other hand, federally subsidized projects 
service families earning an average of $3,500 
per year or less." 

What could represent less freedom, less 
privacy, than the process through which an 
applicant must go to qualify for residency in 
public housing: Investigation of credit rec- 
ords, inspection of present quarters to assure 
that the applicant will propérly maintain 
his public-housing unit, the submission of 
an income-tax statement of the previous 
year, the signing of a waiver permitting the 
authority to inquire of his employer as to 
current earnings, and the swearing before a 
notary public that all the statements on his 
application are true and that he will report 
immediately any changes in his income or 
family composition. 

In public-housing projects there Is a rule 
that tenants' income may not increase more 
than 20 percent over the income earned at 
the time of acceptance. When income and 
employment are steadily rising (occupants of 
public-housing projects are typically between 
25 and 40 years of age), incomes inevitably 
increase—if the tenant is ambitious. 

This, if his income exceeds the amount set 
by the authority, the tenant either hides the 
fact, or his wife withdraws from the labor 
market, or he has to buy a house. These are 
harsh choices. 

There have been Instances when occupants 
of housing projects refused overtime work 
and promotions for fear of being made to va- 
cate their project home. 

Public housing and the lowest-income group 


Public housing purports to meet the needs 
of the lowest-income group—but it falls far 
short of its objective. 
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In 1954, 6 percent of all United States non- 
farm families had incomes of less than $1,000 
and 9 percent had incomes between $1,000, 
and $2,000. The Ninth Annual Report of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency indicates 
that the medium income for eligibility of 
familles whose incomes were reexamined in 
1955 was $1,793. A medium of $1,793 does 
not reflect à predominantly lowest-income 
tenancy in public housing, yet almost 6 rail- 
lion nonfarm families in this country have 
incomes of-less than $2,000. 

In 1954, 37 percent of the local housing 
authorities had income limits of 82,400 or less 
for admission of average size families. In 
1955, only 34 percent had limits of $2,400 or 
less, In 1954, 6 percent of the authorities 
had income limits above $3,000; in 1955 this 
had increased to 10 percent. Thus, the eligi- 
bility requirements are on an upward trend 
to permit higher income familles admission . 
to the public housing. 

Slum clearance no justification for public 
housing 

The merits of public housing as a means 
of ridding communities of slums need to be 
examined with considerable skepticism, 
First, is the question as to whether or not 
public authorities are justified in changing 
the housing habits of thousands of citizens 
simply in the belief that they are thereby 
improving their lot in life, 

Research indicates that a substantial num- 
ber of persons whose total income appears 
adequate to allow them to live in homes that 
most people would consider standard, prefer 
to allocate their income in such a way as to 
minimize their outlay for housing. As is 
also shown, many people prefer remaining 
in what are widely considered to be slum 
conditions rather than to live in public- 
housing projects that with them re- 
strictions and disruptions of long-established 
customs and relationships. 

Even in circumstances where slum clear- 
ance is essential or unavoidable it is er- 
roneous to conclude that public housing nec- 
essarily provides an acceptable solution. 

As shown by specific instances the erection 
of a public-housing project on a former slum 
site has meant, in many cases, not the elimi- 
nation of a slum but the spreading of slum 
conditions into other parts of the city. Not 
only do many persons not want to move 
into public-housing projects, but a large 
number who would be interested find them- 
selves ineligible for a variety of reasons such 
as too low or too high income and, in many 
communities, their race. 

In conclusion, It can be shown that public- 
housing projects themselyes are in grave 
danger of becoming slums and several have 
apparently reached that point already. 

Juvenile delinquency and public housing 

Supporters of public housing frequently 
base their appeal on the presumed relation- 
ship of substandard housing and sium 
dwelling with a high incidence of crime and 
delinquency. These contentions do not re- 
veal why some of the families living in slums 
or other substandard dwellings do not ex- 
perience the social ills which the reformers 
attribute to their living conditions, For 
that matter, they do not explain why one 
boy in a family may be incorrigible, while 
his 3 or/4 brothers, living in the same en- 
vironment, are not. When social behavior 
Is concerned, the effect of housing is difficult 
to determine. z 

A study of juvenile delinquency in an East 
Harlem slum area revealed that: 

The one unmistakable conclusion that 
emerges (from the study) is that there is 
no relationship between bad housing in its 
physical aspects and juvenile delinquency 
as revealed by court records. s 

In 1951, the Los Angeles police department 
conducted a survey of the cost of police sery- 
ices for the city at large, in blighted arens 
and for public housing projects. Chief of 
Police W. H. Parker reported that he believed 
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the data indicated that public housing police 
costs were at least equal to those for the 
city at large. Exceptions have been taken to 
this report based for the most part on the 
inadequacy of statistics and the methodol- 
ogy. However, the study does appear to doc- 
ument the fact that safe, standard housing 
is not a panacea for crime and delinquency. 

What the proponents of public housing 
seem to overlook is that, in concentrating 
large families in a housing project, they are 
in most instances centralizing delinquency 
without offering substitutes in the form of 
wholesome outlets for youthful energy. 
Political exploitation is inherent in public 

housing 

A noted housing specialist, Charles Abrams, 
has warned against the abuse of the slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs. 

As Mr. Abrams puts it: 

“Slum clearance remains the most serious 
myth of the housing process," Areas are 
demolished which should remain in the 
housing inventory The homes of small 
Property owners, who have been initiating 
their own slums, are condemned—and their 
only choice is tenancy. Is this the perpetua- 
tion of the dream of all Americans for a home 
of their own? 

It is conceivable that continued subsidiza- 
tion of housing accommodations for the 
lower income groups will eventually extend 
to Government housing of the middle-income 
groups. There is already much pressure on 
the Congress for Federal governmental as- 
sistance on the construction of middle-in- 
come housing. Should the Government be- 
gin providing middle-income housing, the 
votes of those who qualify will be extensive— 
they, too, will benefit from the housing sup- 
ped by their own tax money. 

There have been some occasional inci- 
dences of overzealous housing managers 
using their offices for political propaganda. 
There have also been instances when other 
city officials have attempted to use the hous- 
ing authorities for political gains. 

How widespread this type of conduct may 
be is difficult to determine. It may be as- 
sumed, however, that most of the blatent in- 
cidences have been brought to light at con- 
gressional hearings. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of political 
Pressures being brought to bear on public 
housing tenants, managers and other offi- 
.cials is inherent in our public housing pro- 
gram. 

Summary 


As democratic governments are forced 
either in the public interest or by political 
pressures to assume more functions, it be- 
comes increasingly important that the peo- 
ple maintain a constant vigil. A compre- 
hensive review and reappraisal of the public 
housing program and other phases of the 
national housing program appear to be war- 
ranted. 

Public housing has been a live issue for 
more than 20 years. Debates and discus- 
sions have been largely argumentative— 
they have not been studious appraisals of 
the program in the light of current condi- 
tions; they have not reviewed the programs 
and the results to ascertain if the original 
Objectives have been or are being obtained. 

This report points out some of the evi- 
dence indicating varying concepts of the ob- 
lectives of public housing and delíneates 
areas in the program which can be seriously 
questioned both with regard to their contri- 
bution to the promotion of the general wel- 
fare and to the welfare of the tenants of 

' public housing. 

More and more of the taxpayers are ob- 

Jecting to paying their neighbor's rent; city 
_ Officials face the problem of congestion and 
its concomitants—increased services, crowded 
School facilities, lack of recreational factli- 
tles, overtaxed police forces; the majority of 
the lowest income group is still in need of 
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decent standard housing; and slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment projects have in 
many instances succeeded in creating new 
potential slums because of the desire of 
those displaced by projects to remain in the 
same general neighborhood. 
Obviously these are not the objectives of 
the pubiic housing program. 
3. ADVERSE EFFECTS OF FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 
Federal participation in financing elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the States 
mainly has taken the form of, 1, aid to 
special kinds of education—such as agri- 
cultural or industrial training—generally 
comprised within the term vocational edu- 
cation, 2, aid to certain localities, such as 
districts containing large federally owned, 
tax-exempt properties, and, 3, ald to an 
activity closely associated with education, 
such as the provision of school lunches. 
The Government also makes available 
Federal surplus property for educational 
usage, and part of this has been utilized 
by public schools. As to whether all these 
programs are basically forms of Federal aid 
to education is a matter of opinion. It is 
fairly obvious that in at least one instance 
(that of the national school lunch program) 
the basic purpose is not aid to education. 
Nevertheless all of these programs have con- 
tributed to provisions for education in the 
States and local school districts affected. 
The Constitution makes no mention of 
education. Under the 10th amendment the 
powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment and not prohibited to the States, are 
reserved to the, States, respectively, or to 
the people. Since education is not among 
the powers expressly delegated to the United 
States, it falls within the provisions of the 


' 10th amendment. 


Some people have contended that the 
general welfare clause gave the Government 
not only the right but actually the duty to 
promote education. It is significant that 
the general welfare clause says only that: 
"The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excíises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States *." 

Not only under the Constitution but also 
traditionally in the United States, education 
has been principally a State and local re- 
sponsibility. In our early history the or- 
ganization of local school districts was a 
natural result of the geographical, religious, 
and political conditions of the time. No 
other aspect of: American life has more 
clearly demonstrated the operation of grass- 
roots democracy than the local administra- 
tion of schools. 

There are dangers in departure from this 
tradition. Nevertheless, through the years 
the Federal Government has assumed a great 
number of responsibilities in this field. 

The many bills for additional Federal aid 
to education that have been introduced in 
Congress in recent years propose a continua- 
tion of this trend toward centralization of 
Government responsibility for education. 


Federal aid may have helped retard State and 
local reforms 


By causing people to change their philoso- 
phy of government and look to Washington 
for help, Federal- aid programs may well have 
contributed to retardation of State legisla- 
tion for the advancement of education. 

For example, although reorganization of 
school districts has been one of the most 
important measures for obtaining better 
schools in thousands of localities, some 
States have neglected to pass laws facilitating 
consolidation. In many instances, legisla- 
tures have refused to define what constitutes 
an adequate school district or to give the 
State educational authority power to approve 
sound consolidations. In some States, in 
fact, there has been an actual reversal of 
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legislation expediting reorganization of 
school districts. 

In about half of the States the public 
schools are supported mainly from the local 
property tax. Because some school districts 
are rich in assessed valuations of property, 
they have becn reluctant to consolidate with 
districts poorer in this respect. However, 
except for ‘constitutional restrictions, the 
State legislatures have complete power to 
enforce consolidation of districts for the 
improvement of education throughout their 
boundaries. It may be that in some in- 
stances the legislatures have refrained from 
doing so because of the hope that a renewal 
of Federal aid for school construction or 
other Federal intervention would make such 
politically undesirable enforcement at the 
local level unnecessary. 

Past rrograms, and the multiplicity of 
current proposals for others, may have de- 
layed other State action for advancement 
of education. 

For instance, some States years ago placed 
upon their local administrative units re- 
strictions which have made difficult local 
investments in education in proportion to 
the ability or desires of the people. Exam- 
ples are homestead exemption acts which 
reduce revenue, and limits on tax levies or 
bonded indebtedness. These are in some 
cases outdated restrictions. 

Of greater importance is the fact that 
some State legislatures have not provided 
sufficient State aid to local school districts 
for education. These States have allowed 
their local communities to continue depend- 
ing mainly upon the local property tax with- 
out drawing enough support from State 
sources of revenue. Thus these State gov- 
ernments have not only failed to utilize 
some of their most important sources of 
revenue for the support of education, but 
they also have failed to distribute their 
revenues so as to provide better schools 
throughout their boundaries. In 32 States 
during the school year 1953-54 less than 50 
percent of the reyenue for public schools 
was drawn from State sources. 

Schools which have had to depend upon 
the local property tax have frequently been 
unable to respond to expanding educational 
needs. In only a few States have the legis- 
latures authorized local boards of education 
to secure school revenues from nonproperty 
tax sources. 

There have been many inequities in the 
assessment of property and in local tax rates 
in many States. While some States have 
been using 10 to 12 sources of revenue to 
support education, other States have been 
using only I or 2 sources for this purpose. 

A publication of tbe United States Office 
of Education in 1950 declared that nearly 
every State had some public school finance 
practices that might be seriously questioned. 
The publication stated that many of these 
practices were tending to perpetuate exist- 
ing conditions and indirectly penalize im- 
provements regardless of the desirability of 
these improvements. 

These obstructions to provisions for the 
construction, maintenance and operation of 
better schools could be corrected through 
State leadership and State legislation. The 
inequities might have been removed in 
many instances if Federal programs had not 
encouraged the people to adopt a philosophy 
of "let's get some more Federal money to 
do the job." Federal programs have dis- 
couraged self-reliance among the States and 
communities. 

Federal aid to education has had ill effects on 
our system of government in general 

The increasing Federal activity in educa- 
tion has affected not only the philosophy of 
government with respect to education in 
some localities but it also may have bad wide- 
sweeping effects on the general philosophy 
of government in other fields. 
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The indispensability of education to popu- 
Jar government has been an important pre- 
mise of the American faith. The conse- 
quence of any Federal infiuence on educa- 
tional philosophy and practice (however 
subtle) may be a significant alternation of 
fundamental American political concepts. 

The, determination of public educational 
responsibility at the Federal level may cause 
demands for Federal aid to be extended to 
private schools. Such a situation may, in 
turn, endanger the nature of separateness of 
church and state in our system of govern- 
ment. 

Federal activity in-education may have led 
toward orthodoxy and absolutism, with the 
accompanying undesirable effecte on our 
American system of government in general. 
Waste of Federal aid has led to Federal 

controls 

Prior to the enactment of the Morrill Act 
of 1862, all of the Federal subsidies to the 
States for education were made for general 
or indefinite educational purposes and with- 
out restriction or regulation. The result 
was that some of the States, in what has been 
termed as "an administrative orgy of dis- 
honesty and breach of trust," wasted a large 
portion of tbis money in ways which were 
never contemplated by Congress. 

The subsequent history of Federal controls 
in grants-in-aid has been capsuled: 

“Not since the day on which Lincoln at- 
tached his signature to the Morrill Act has 
any distribution of money been made to the 
States without safeguards for their expendi- 
tures.” 

In 1914 Congress created the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education to 
study the implications for Federal subsidy 
to vocational education and to report their 
finding and recommendations. The Com- 
mission, while recommending the vocational 
education program that eventuated in the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, disavowed pro- 
posing any Federal control. The Commis- 
sion declared that: 

“The Federal Government has no authority 
to control or manage the internal affairs of 
the States nor can it take part in controlling 
or managing their educational system.” 

However, it has been one thing to say, as 
did the Commission in its statement of prin- 
ciples, that “national grants to the States 
should be given for vocational education 
under those conditions which will conserve 
and promote the local interest, initiative, 
and responsibility, with all of their recog- 
nized advantages,” and it has been quite 
another matter to realize such aims as the 
preservation of local autonomy. From the 
1914 Commission's recommendations have 
sprouted the current Federal vocational ed- 
ucation p 8 

Certain control devices have existed in the 
Federal legislation and in the administra- 
tive machinery. 

Yet, in 1938, President Roosevelt's Ad- 

Committee on Education observed 
that: 

"An excessive amount of Federal control 
appears to have been exercised over many 
aspects of the federally aided system of vo- 
cational education. This control has been 
due in large part to the provisions of the 
statutes, but it also appeals to have resulted 
in part from the manner in which those 
‘provisions have been interpreted and admin- 
istered in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and its predecessor in the work, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education." 
Federal aid has given States an inferiority 

complez 

Many statistical devices have been used to 
indicate the relative ability (or inability) of 
the States to support the maximum effort 
needed to meet the public responsibility for 
education. These relative ability studies 
have greatly influenced grant-in-aid alloca- 
tion formulas, They have done much to 
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establish the popular notion that the 
Btates—or certain States—cannot, of and by 
themselves, provide for the education of 
their citizens without Federal assistance. 

The inferiority complex which has been 
more or less imposed upon the States can 
be partly attributed to Federal activity in 
the fleld of education. Indeed, the rapid 
expansion of overall Federal power during 
the first half of this century largely has 
been both the cause and the result of this 
belittling of State prestige and competence. 

There are, of course, differences in income 
and tangible wealth among the personal, 
family, community, and regional units. 
There are also price or cost differences. 
Such differentials influence local and State 
taxability to some degree. That these dif- 
ferentials would prohibit adequate State 
and local support for education has not been 
proved. 


4. DETRIMENTAL EFFECTS OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
AGENCIES 


Today the Federal Government lends di- 
rectly $1 for every $5 lent by private banks. 
Furthermore, pressure to increase the 
amount of Government lending and expand 
the areas covered seems to be rising. 

The major fields in which the Govern- 
ment has instituted and expanded its loan 
programs are housing, agriculture, loans to 
business, foreign investment, and intergov- 
ernmental loans. 

Some of the lending agencies have retired 
the capital stock owned originally by the 
Government, pay their own administrative 
expenses, and are essentially privately man- 
aged, subject to governmental supervision 
and control. Agencies mutualized in this 
sense include the Federal land banks, the 
Federal home loan banks, and the banks of 
cooperatives (partly). 

However, as Federal instrumentalities, 
these mutualized agencies are free from 
much State and local taxation, and in most 
cases also from Federal income tax. Thus 
even these agencies have what may be con- 
sidered an unfair advantage over competi- 
tive private enterprise. 

Before considering the lending programs 
and loan guaranteeing of individual Federal 
agencies, certain dangers and risks of gov- 
ernmental lending programs may be pointed 
out. 

In principle, it must be recognized that 
every governmental lending and loan-guar- 
anteeing program involves the replacement 
of judgment and decision-making of private 
lenders by the judgment and opinions of 
Government officials. It is thus an inter- 
ference in the private economy, 

The criteria used by Federal officials are 
different from those of private lenders. The 
private lender is concerned essentially with 
earning & profit from lending and usually 
feels an immediate responsibility for the 
disposition of the funds at his disposal. 
These motives are either absent or less com- 
pelling on the part of the average Federal 
official. 

Usually Federal loan programs have been 
instigated to bring sectors of the economy 
out of a depression, to minimize its severity, 
or to foster the defense effort. Desirable 
though these objectives at a given time may 
be, there is first the question as to whether 
a Federal loan program is economically and 
politically the soundest way of achieving 
them. The Government has available such 
alternatives as monetary and fiscal policies 
which can be used to further defense and 
antidepression goals, without the arbitrary 
intervention in specific parts of the economy 
that is inevitable in lending programs, 

Second, all Federal programs have a tend- 
ency to be extended and perpetuated long 
after the original cause for undertaking them 
has been removed. 

The governmental intervention in the 
economy by means of lending programs in- 
evitably involves considerable favoritism. 
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Firms or individuals who fail to meet the 
credit standards of private lending agencies 
receive an unfair competitive advantage if 
they are then granted a loan by a govern- 
mental agency. In deciding where available 
loan funds should be allocated, Federal offi- 
cials often find the pressures of political con- 
siderations too strong to permit evaluation 
of loan applications on sound business prin- 
ciples alone, Further, standards for loans, 
which originally are specific and strict, grad- 
ually are relaxed, allowing even more room 
for laxity of administration, favoritism, and 
even corruption. 
Housing loans 

The Federal Government has assumed a 
rapidly increasing role in determining the 
levels of housing construction. Before World 
War II, about one-sixth of the mortgage 
debt on nonfarm one- to four-family homes 
was insured or guaranteed by Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. By the fall of 1955, the 
total home mortgage debt had increased to 
approximately $86 billion—about 37 percent 
Government underwritten. 

As a result of these Government guaranty 
and insurance programs, mortgage loans have 
been substantially increased in duration, 
downpayments have been lessened, and in- 
terest charges have been lowered. Govern- 
ment activity in housing has been a sig- 
nificant factor in stimulating the bullding 
boom during much of the post-World War 
II period, with the result that building costs 
and prices of new as well as existing houses 
have been materially increased. 

The iure of home ownership has been a 
significant factor in the postwar migration to 
the suburbs. This has created innumerable 
problems for urban centers. Property values, 
especially of rental property, have been ad- 
versely affected. Construction of moderately 
priced apartments has been severely cut back. 
Adequate maintenance has been neglected. 
Slum areas have tended to spread, which in 
turn has invited further Government inter- 
vention in slum clearance and urban re- 
newal. As the real estate values in urban 
areas have been jeopardized, tax revenues 
have fallen, or have failed to keep pace with 
the increasing demands for municipal sery- 
ices. 

These conclusions are borne out in more 
detail in the following discussion of specific 
housing programs. 

Federal National Mortgage Association 


Although the Federal National Mortgage 
Association makes no loans directly to in- 
dividuals or institutions, except for certain 
housing in Alaska, its portfolio of FHA in- 
sured and Veterans’ Administration guaran- 
teed mortgages represents the largest vol- 
ume of loans in the housing field by the Gov- 
ernment. Its outstanding loans (mortgages) 
as of the end of June 1956, totaled $2.5 bil- 
lion. The FNMA was chartered on February 
10, 1938, and in 1954, was made a constituent 
agency of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association 
has been subject to severe criticism. 

Tt is possible that the continued propping 
up of the housing industry by this agency 
(and others) is retarding technological im- 
provements in the housing industry and de- 
laying the movement toward lower housing 
costs. 

There is a serious question whether the 
special assistance activities will interfere 
with the sound management of the second- 
ary mortgage functions. Such pump-priming 
activities, potentially inflationary, should 
probably be abandoned. 

Federal Housing Administration 

The Federal Housing Administration 1n- 
sures private mortgages for a wide variety of 
types of home and housing construction. 
This program has relieved private lenders of 
& substantial portion of the risk formerly 
assumed on mortgage loans. 
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The history of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has been marked by a lowering 
of qualifying standards and an expansion 
of function well beyond that intended in 
the original legislation. 

Veterans’ Administration 


The Veterans“ Administration has as one of 
its major functions guaranteeing housing, 
business, and farm loans made by private 
lenders to World War II and Korean war vet- 
erans. 

It also makes loans directly to veterans for 
the purchase or construction of homes in 
areas where the guaranty program is inef- 
fective because of lack of private loans at 
4½ percent interest. The Treasury reports 
that these direct loans outstanding, as of 
June 30, 1956, totaled more than $133 mil- 
Hon. 

While there was a substantial need to 
assist in the readjustment of servicemen at 
the end of World War II and, to a some- 
what lesser extent, at the end of the Korean 


war, the question remains whether loan and- 


loan-guarantee programs were the most de- 
sirable device to achieve rapid readjustment. 
In any case, there is even less reason for 
retaining these programs, many years after 
the end of the respective conflicts, 

Lending institutions whose loans to vet- 
erans are guaranteed or insured under the 
various Veterans’ Administration loan and 
guarantee programs are receiving, in effect, 
a subsidy from the Government which is 
assuming risks which the lending institu- 
tions themselves normally would have to 
assume. 

Public Housing Administration 

Although the Public Housing Administra- 
tion is not primarily a lending agency, it 
makes loans and grants to assist local au- 
thorities in the construction of low-rent pub- 
lic housing. This program reached its peak 
in 1952 when nearly $1 billion was lent. 

Since then the major portion of these 
loans has been liquidated, the loans being 
assumed by private investors. 

However, the housing authority bonds 
purchased by private investors are secured 
by the pledge of the annual contributions 
of the Public Housing Administration which 
. are intended to supplement the net pro- 

ceeds from operation of the low-rent hous- 
ing programs. 

The Public Housing Administration also 
makes short-term loans for planning and 
construction costs. 

Urban Renewal Administration 

The Urban Renewal Administration is a 
constituent unit of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Among its responsibilities 
are loans to municipalities to clear and re- 
develop slums and to rehabilitate and im- 
prove blighted areas. In addition, it guar- 
antees private temporary loans through the 
pledge by local agencies of the Federal loan 
commitment. Thus in this area, too, the 
Federal Government's role involves consid- 
erable intervention in the specific problems 
of local communities. 

Community Facilities Administration 

The Community Facilities Administration 
was established as a constituent unit of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency by 
the same order that created the Urban Re- 
newel Administration. It is responsible for 
administering, among other programs: 

1. Loans to institutions of higher learning 
to finance student and faculty housing and 
other educational facilities. 

2, Public facility loans to State and local 
Governments to finance construction of 
needed public works. 

3. Liquidation of a program of loans made 
to manufacturers of prefabricated houses 
&nd components, 'This program was orig- 
inally in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 
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The leriding programs of this agency have 
expanded rapidly as requirements for loans 
have been liberalized. The low interest 
rate, 234 percent, has had such undesirable 
repercussions that the Commissioner of the 
Community Facilities Administration, John 
C. Hazeltine, has requested that Congress 
raise it to 3!j percent. The present rate 
has virtually eliminated all private investors 
from the college housing fleld, leading the 
commissioner to predict, “Increasing pres- 
sures will be placed on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make direct loans aggregating 
billions.” 

Thus we have the prospect that the low- 
interest rate actually slows down critically 
needed college housing construction. 

The 1955 Housing Amendments also au- 
thorized $100 million for a new program of 
loans to local Governments for public fa- 
cilities, such as water and sewage systems. 


Home Owners Loan Corporation 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
formed in 1933 to preserve home ownership 
by refinancing foreclosed or delinquent 
home mortgages, is no longer in existence. 
By June 30, 1952, it had acquired 1,017,821 
mortgages involving more than $3 billion, 
and had liquidated all of these mortgages. 
Its operations provide a useful example of 
how the true cost of a lending program can 
be concealed. 

HOLC borrowed from the United States 
Treasury at a rate of one percent a year, 
substantially less than the Treasury paid 
on its borrowings from the public. Thus 
the $14 million earnings which HOLC paid 
into the Treasury in 1951 does not reflect a 
profit for the Government as a whole. Ac- 
cording to the General Accounting Office 
report on audit of HOLC accounts, the cost 
to the Treasury for supplying funds to 
HOLC since 1933 was about $92 million. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Liquidating Programs 

All told as of June 30, 1956, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration had, in 
the revolving fund of various programs in 
liquidation, loans receivable outstanding 
totaling about $156 million. This is in addi- 
tion to all the active programs carried on by 
the various constituent agencies of the 
Agency. 

Agricultural loans 2 

In agriculture, lending programs of a con- 
siderable variety have grown substantially in 
the past two and a half decades. 

The farm lending agencies have been a 
factor in the greater availability of credit in 
rural areas than in urban areas during a 
period of generally tight credit. As the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
R. B. Tootell, noted in December 1956, com- 
petition from the Federal land banks and 
from production credit associations have 
helped to keep interest rates of commercial 
banks from rising as much as elsewhere. 

To the extent that this easy credit in rural 
areas is the result of governmental action, 
urban areas are paying a premium in terms 
of higher interest rates over what would pre- 
vall if the credit supply were more equi- 
tably distributed. 'The dangers of this kind 
of inequity are widely recognized. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

In terms of volume of loans outstanding, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is the ma- 
jor agricultural lending agency in the Gov- 
ernment. 

By far the most important CCC lending 
programs are its price-support operations, 
Sizable as these loans are, they reflect only a 
part of the price-support program. 

As of June 30, 1956, while CCC loans 
totaled $2.3 billion before reserve for losses, 
and $15 billion after reserve for losses, the 
Corporation also had a commodity inventory 
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of $6 billion before reserve for losses, and 
$3.9 billion after reserve for losses. 

Its total assets were $7.5 billions as of June 
30, 1956. Its capitalization, originally 83 
million in 1933, has been increased to $100 
million. : 

Originally it had no specific borrowing 
authority. When Congress gave it a perma- 
nent charter in 1948, its borrowing power 
was $4.7 billion, This was raised 5 times In 
8 years. 

As of August 1, 1956, it was $14.5 billion. 

In the second category of CCC loans are 
the farm storage and equipment loans made 
to encourage farm storage at lowest cost of- 
the commodities it holds as security on its 
loans. If storage facilities in an area are 
inadequate, CCC will make, or will guarentee 
if made by a private lending agency, recourse 
loans to producers for a maximum of 80 per- 
cent of the cost of new farm storage facili- 
ties. 

In the third category are loans to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the purpose of 
making crop insurance premium advances, 
soil-conservation payments, and certain 
other payments, and to pay the administra- 
tive costs of the county committees handling 
such programs. These advances are repaid 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation out of 
a congressional appropriation at end of the 
fiscal year, with interest at least equal to the 
cost of money to the CCC. None are out- 
standing at present. 

Although these loans do not compete with 
private funds, such an enormous lending 
operation makes waste, fraud, and inefficlen- 
cy inevitable, 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Since 1935 the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has been making loans, chiefly 
to cooperatives, for financing construction of 
electrical distribution, transmission, and 
generating facilities to serve rural areas. 
Since 1950, similar loans have been made to 
finance construction and improvement cf 
rural telephone systems. Interest rates are 
set at 2 percent. Administrative expenses 
&re financed by a separate appropriation. 

This is another example of a program 
which has grown larger and larger. In 1956 
it lent $229 million to electric cooperatives 
compared to $180 million in 1955. Although 
90 percent of all farms are now electrified, 
tne Rural Electrification Administration 
seems to make no effort to require those to 
whom it lends to become more self-support- 
ing, to rely more on private bank credit, to 
pay competitive interest rates, and to bear 
the costs of administration. Until such 
steps are taken, the taxpayer wil! continue 
to bear a part of the cost of these facilities 
which are of direct benefit to a relatively 
small segment of the population. 

Farmers' Home Administration 


The Farmers' Home Administration makes 
loans to farmers presumably unable to ob- 
tain credit from other sources for farm 
operation expenses and crop production, 
farm ownership and improvements, and for 
soll- and water-conservation activities. 
These loans are financed by annual authori- 
zations. It insures long-term mortgage 
loans, and soil- and water-conservation 
loans. It administers emergency loan pro- 
grams for farmers hit by production losses 
from natural calamities, or by unfavorable 
economic conditions. 

The program was started as a relief meas- 
ure at a time agriculture was seriously de- 
pressed, But the time is long past when 
it could be considered primarily a relief 
agency. Further, there has been a sub- 
Stantial shift of population away from farm- 
ing which also should make it possible to 
cut back on this phase of farm aid. It is 
also dubious that a lending program is the 
most feasible way of carrying out its func- 
tions, 
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Other agencies are authorized to make 
loans to cover disaster and other emergency 
situations, and to help farmers carry out 
soil-conservation Thus, there is 
unavoidable duplication when this agency 
handles these same functions. 

In addition, the low interest rates, long 
terms of loans, and the Government's bear- 
ing the administrative costs, have meant 
that the taxpayers have been subsidizing a 
limited group of individuals. These loans 
have in fact probably tended to discourage 
marginal farm operators from shifting into 
other economic activities and have encour- 
aged the retention of many farm units that 
are too small to be efficiently operated. 


Farm Credit Administration 


The Farm Credit Administration, though 
it 1s not a leading agency, is the super- 
visory authority for some important govern- 
mental and quasi-governmental lending 
agencies: Federal land banks, banks for 
cooperatives, Federal intermediate credit 
banks, production credit corporations. 

The United States is divided into 12 farm 
credit districts, each with 1 Federal land 
bank, 1 bank for cooperatives, 1 Federal 
intermediate credit bank, and 1 production 
credit corporation. 

The Federal land banks were established 
in 1916. Since 1947 their capital stock has 
been entirely owned by member national 
farm loan associations which act as agents 
of the banks in making long-term first 
mortgage loans on farm real estate. 

Since their mutualization, these banks 
have been subject to relatively little adverse 
criticism. 

The Central Bank for Cooperatives and the 
12 banks for cooperatives are federally incor- 
porated agencies making loans to farmers’ 
cooperative associations. The majority of 
the capital stock is held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Farm Credit Act of 1955 pro- 
vided for the retirement of the Government's 
investment and the eventual ownership of 
the banks by farmers' cooperatives. 

As long as these banks have their capital 
provided in large measure by Federal funds, 
they will enjoy a considerable advantage over 
private banks. Having these funds avall- 
able without payment of interest or other 
charges has enabled them to accumulate 
earnings, and in some instances to lend at 
rates of interest more advantageous than 
borrowers would have had to pay to other 
lenders. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks are 
now under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration. These banks make loans to, 
&nd discount paper for production credit as- 
sociations, the banks for cooperatives, State 
and national banks, agricultural credit cor- 
porations, livestock loan companies, and 
similar financing institutions. Certain types 
of loans are made to farmer cooperatives. 
The funds they lend are borrowed from pri- 
vate sources. The equity capital is owned by 
the Federal Government. 

There seems little reason for these banks 
to be federally owned. A system of privately 
owned production-credit discount banks, reg- 
ulated and supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration, would probably have all of 
the advantages and few of the disadvantages 
of the present system. 

The production credit Corporations are 
wholly owned by the United States. They 
supervise and assist nearly 500 production- 
credit associations in the extension of agri- 
cultural production credit, and in some in- 
stances partly finance them through invest- 
ment in capital stock. 

Bills were introduced in the Congress in 
1956 to merge production credit corporations 
in the Federal intermediate credit banks 
and to retire the Government's capital in the 
latter, 

LOANS TO BUSINESS 

Federal loans to business center chiefly in 

the Small Business Administration. 
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‘The other business loan programs, includ- 
ing those connected with defense produc- 
tion, have not generally involved losses to 
the Government, or have been comparatively 
insignificant, 

Small Business Administration 

The Small Business Administration was 
established in 1953 but its growth has fol- 
lowed the pattern established by other lend- 
ing agencies. It offers a variety of types of 
assistance to small businesses; this report 
will be limited to its lending functions. 

Loans fall into two categories, business 
loans and disaster loans. 

Total amounts authorized for these loans 
and the amount of the reyolving fund ap- 
propriated for these loans have increased 
steadily. The original act authorized busi- 
ness loans up to $150 million and disaster 
loans up to $25 million. The disaster loan 
fund was increased in February 1956, to 
$125 million. In February 1957, the author- 
ization for business loans was increased to 
$230 million. 

The revolving fund of SBA, which covers 
both business and disaster loans, started at 
$55 million, was increased to 880 million in 
1954, to $105 million in 1955, and increased 
twice in 1956, first to $125 million and then 
to $175 million. It was increased again in 
February 1957, by $45 million, to a total of 
$220 million. 

The growth in the lending programs of 
SBA is due in no small measure to the lib- 
eralization of loan requirements and the 
widening of the area of eligibility for loans. 
It is potentially the most diversified of all 
Government lending agencies. Few kinds of 
business are now ineligible under its pro- 
gram and no specific end to its expansion is 
in sight. 

Since the lending authority of the Small 
Business Administration is so broad, there 
is a serious danger of favoritism and of 
assisting certain businesses which thereby 
obtain an unfair competitive advantage over 
their rivals. Any conceivable volume of 
lending by SBA is bound to provide loans 
for particular firms that are no more de- 
serving than scores of others who are turned 
down, or, more important, who, relying on 
their own resources and on private credit 
2 do not apply to a Federal agency for 

elp. 

Although it is too early to evaluate the 
effects of SBA's lending program in terms of 
return to the Government, there is at least 
some evidence that a number of loans were 
approved without sufficient thought as to 
avallability of private capital, ability to re- 
pay, and the effect of the loan on the bor- 
rowers' competitors. 

Maritime Administration 

In 1956 Congress liberalized the law under 
which the Maritime Administration of the 
Department of Commerce insures private 
construction loans and mortgages on most 
types of cargo and passenger-carrying vessels. 
As a result the volume of insured loans has 
increased rapidly and is expected to grow 
still further. It is possibly ironic that leg- 
islation designed to facilitate private financ- 
ing has involved such an extensive program 
of Government insurance. It seems appar- 
ent that, without this insurance, the level 
of shipbuilding privately fininced would 
have been far lower. 

The question remains, how sound ecr- 
nomically are such construction projects i 
private capital is unwilling to support them 
without a Federal mortgage insurance pro- 
gram. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
was established in 1934 as part of the na- 
tional recovery program. Its purpose was to 
aid in financing and thereby stimulating ex- 
ports and imports and the exchange of com- 
modities and services in foreign trade. More 
recently it has come to be regarded widely 
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as an instrument of United States foreign 
policy. 

There are a number of reasons why a con- 
tinuation of this agency may be viewed 
with some concern. 

The original justification for the agency 
has long since disappeared. 

Further, it is of dubious economic merit to 
encourage exports and at the same time ad- 
mit additional imports only grudgingly. 
Unless the countries whose imports of Amer- 
ican goods are financed by Export-Import 
Bank loans are thereby put in a position to 
increase their exports to the United States, 
the American Government faces the risk of 
adding one more giveaway program to those 
already accumulated. 

Resentment is bound to be created be- 
tween nations receiving loans and those who 
are turned down. To the extent that loans 
are made to foreign importers of American 
goods, it is even more doubtful that the 
funds will be used in a way to help the in- 
dustrial development of their own countries. 

It seems likely that the goals of American 
foreign policy cannot, in most cases, be 
reached by a Government lending program 
as well as by other more direct programs. 
In cases where a loan program seems war- 
ranted, it is quite likely that the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, of which the United States is the major 
stockholder, is a more appropriate agency. 

It is in a sense ironic that the United 
States has exclusive control over one bank 
designed for foreign lending and at the same 
time is the leading stockholder in its closest 
counterpart. 

(Eprror's Norx.— The full report analyzes 
the activities of several additional lending 
agencies. These analyses are omitted in this 
condensation, either because the volume is 
small or has little direct impact on the 
economy. Bureau of Indian Affairs loans to 
start Indians in agriculture and Veterans’ 
Administration rehabilitation loans to dis- 
abled veterans are examples.) 


Conclusion 


Few segments of our economy have not, 
in one way or another, felt the impact of 
Government loans. Furthermore, all evi- 
dence points to a continued expansion of 
these programs. 

There can be little consolation in this 
trend for those who are clearly dedicated to a 
free private enterprise economy, operating 
with a minimum of governmental Interven- 
tion, either in terms of control, regulation, 
or promotion. 

It is virtually axiomatic that governmental 
assistance itself leads inexorably to a con- 
siderable degree of governmental control. 

Those in favor of a truly free private en- 
terprise economy would, therefore, do well to 
make their opposition to this extensive pro- 
gram of government loans known. Only in 
this way does it appear possible to have the 
current trend reversed. 

5. DANGERS OF FEDERAL ELECTRIC POWER 


In 23 years, the Federal Government has 
multiplied its power-generating capacity 
about 76 times—from 232,000 kilowatts in 
1933 to about 17 million kilowatts now. In 
doing this, the Government has invaded 
what traditionally has been primarily a field 
of private enterprise. 

This field involves millions of Americans 
who are participating directly or indirectly 
in the generation and distribution of electric 
power by private utilities. These people are 
participating directly through purchases of 
stocks or bonds, and indirectly through in- 
vestments by insurance companies, banks, or 
religious and educational organizations and 
trust funds. 

Thus the public can actually claim some 
form of ownership of the private electric 
companies, 

The philosophy of Federal ownership of 
power does not encourage the people of a 
region or a country to rely upon their own 
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genius, their own initiative. To allow the 
Federal Government to take over where a 
private enterprise can engage profitably with 
benefit ta the area encourages a careless and 
unaggressive attitude in the people of that 
area 


A private company must be inventive and 
must encourage the creative genius of its 
employees to provide better service to its 
customers and for greater profit to the busi- 
ness—a Government agency feels no such 
urgency. Our history proves how important 
this factor has been in creating our high 
standard of living and technological devel- 
opments, The electric industry itself is liv- 
ing proof of what Americans have achieved 
in the stimulating and competitive system of 
free enterprise. 

This subsidized Federal power is unfair. 
Not only are sections which do not have 
Federal power paying for the power develop- 
ments in areas such as the Tennessee Valley 
and the Pacific Northwest, but they stand 
the chance of losing some of their industries 
to these areas. 

Besides being harmful to general compe- 
tition in industry, Federal power is unfair 
to private electric utilities which must 
charge higher rates because they pay higher 
taxes and must make a profit The rates 
charged for Federal power do not include 
charges for Federal taxes, Only in a few 
cases do Federal agencies make payments to 
Btates and local governments in lieu of taxes. 
When such payments are made, they are gen- 
erally only a small part of the amount the 
regular taxes would be. 

In many instances little or no interest is 
paid on the money used, since the money is 
supplied by all the people through taxes. 

Since taxes and interest on money in- 
vested in plants and facilities are two of the 
biggest items of cost in the utility opera- 
tion, the Federal agencies can sell electricity 
at below real business costa. 

Spurious comparisons are made of the al- 
leged cheapness of public power. Such 
cheapness merely reflects the subsidies gar- 
nered by the Federal power plants. The 
owners of private utilities pay Federal, State, 
and local taxes; pay interest on their bonds; 
pay dividends; pay taxes on their dividends; 
and stil do not charge rates higher than 
people can or are willing to pay. The rates 
and earnings of private electric companies 
are regulated by governmental commissions; 
consequently they are not allowed to make 
excessive profits, 

Magnitude oj Federal power operation 

The Federal Government is by far the 
largest single producer and supplier of elec- 
tric power in the United States. 

It supplies practically all the electric util- 
ity power in Tennessee and is a major pro- 
ducer and supplier in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, California, 
Arizona, and Nevada. During 1953, the Fed- 
eral Government produced electric energy in 
22 States and sold it in 5 additional States. 

Federal electric power capacity grew from 
232,000 kilowatts, or 0.7 percent of the na- 
tional total in 1833, to 17 million kilowatts, 
or 14,8 percent by December 21, 1955. 

Further additions provided through com- 
pletion of construction in progress and au- 
thorized by the Congress are expected to in- 
crease generating capacity to approximately 
35 million kilowatts, at a total cost of about 
$10 billion. 

These Federal electric properties will, if 
completed, include at least 168 hydroelectric 
plants, at least 17 steam-electric plants, and 
substantially more than the present 23,000 
circuit miles of transmission lines. 

In addition to this Federal power, non- 
federal public bodies generated 7 percent 
of the total in 1953, an increase from 5.5 
percent in 1933. Private investor-owned 
power, which amounted to 94 percent of the 
total electric generating capacity in 1933, 
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dropped to 76 percent by December 31, 
1955—a decline of 18 percent. 

Of the hydroelectric power developed in 
the United States, more than 50 percent is 
generated by public agencies, with the Fed- 
eral Government's share being 40 percent 
and local public power's share 10 percent. 

The largest Federal electric power system 
is that of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
located and operated in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. The capacity as of 
June 30, 1956, of these TVA plants was 
9,279,485 kilowatts, - 

This exceeded by more than twofold the 
capacity of our largest private electric util- 
ity system, the Pacifi@ Gas & Electric Co. 
system. 

The additional capacity of TVA plants 
now under construction and those on which 
the TVA proposes to start and complete con- 
struction through fiscal 1960 will raise its 
capacity to nearly 12 million kilowatts. 
That capacity, by then nenrly 75 percent 
steam-electric, will constitute about 6 per- 
cent of the Nation's total electric utliity 
power capacity as estimated for 1960. 

From inception in 1933 to June 30, 1955, 
the United States Government has made 
available to TVA through appropriations, 
bond purchases, and property transfers, a 
total of $2,015,490,529. For the same period 
TVA has recorded a net income of 8301,427,- 
523 from its power operations, and net ex- 
penses of $159,290,652 for its other pro- 
grams. TVA has repaid to the United States 
Treasury a total of $178,635,890. The re- 
sultant. equity of the United States Gov- 
ernment in TVA was $1,978,991,510 on June 
30, 1955. — 

All Federal power is subsidized 


Those favoring big government favor con- 
trol of electric energy by Government. 
Such control can only be gained if the 
movement has popular support. The most 
obvious means of obtaining this support is 
price. To be politically desirable; public 
power must be made to appear cheaper than 
investor-financed power. Actually, in a 
country of such technological competence 
as ours, real cost differences in power pro- 
duction as between public and private de- 
velopment in-a given area will be of little 
significance—provided all costs are included 
in each. 

For example, comparative studies of costs 
by the Atomic Energy Commission revealed 
that (assuming a uniform fuel cost of 19 
cents per million British thermal units and 
excluding all taxes), TVA energy at Oak 
Ridge costs 3.78 mills per kilowatt-hour and 
at Paducah costs 3.93 mills, compared with 
the investor-owned Ohio Valley Electric Co. 
cost of 3.79 milis per kilowatt-hour at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

With true costs about the same, the only 
way an sdvantage can be shown for public 
power is by subsidizing it. 

All Federal power is subsidized through one 
or more of the following forms: 1, use of 
interest rates lower than the actual cost of 
long-term money; 2, omission of interest 
during construction; 3, omission of Federal- 
income taxes or a comparable contribution 
to the cost of the Federal Government; 4, 
omission of State or local taxes (with two 
exceptions, TVA and Hoover Dam); 5, charg- 
ing large parts of the Initial capital costs to 
wholly subsidized Federal activities such as 
flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife 
preservation; 6, charging administrative 
costs, Insurance, and pensions to other Goy- 
ernment accounts, 

Because Federal power is thus subsidized 
and because hydroelectric sites are not uni- 
formly located in all States, the Federal 
taxpayers In many States find their tax pay- 
ments going to subsidize the users of Federal 
power in other regions, 
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Cost allocations—another form of subsidy 


Another form of subsidy of Federal power 
has resulted from improper allocation of 
costs. 

Multiple-purpose development, because of 
allocations of the joint or common costs to 
the various functions served, provides sav- 
ings over the cost of single-purpose struc- 
tures. This results in lower costs of any 
one of the functions, such as hydro power, 
navigation, flood control, etc. So long as 
the power development is incidental to the 
major purposes of flood control, navigation or 
irrigation, a case may be made for alloca- 
tion of costs in accordance with approved 
methods such as the separable costs-remain- 
ing benefits method or the alternative-jus- 
tifiable-expenditure method. 

However, where power is a predominant 
purpose of the structure, as in many recent 
developments, and therefore in direct com- 
petition with private industry, it can be 

argued that the full cost of the single 

structure required for power development 
only should be allocated to power in the 
multiple purpose structure and the savings 
resulting from such allocation be applied to 
repayment to the Treasury for the other pur- 
poses served. 

If the Government's power operations are 
regarded as a business in which it is properly 
engaged, then it should be operated for the 
benefit of, or at least without loss to, the 
Federal Government and the Federal tax- 
payers, as well as for the benefit of the 
power users. 

The principal reason for the low TVA 
rate is the fact that the power pricing policy 
followed relieves users of TVA power of the 
burden of making a sufficient payment in the 
price paid for power toward the costs of the 
Government in g on the program. 

For TVA's total operations through 1953, 
there would be (on this basis) a deficit be- 
tween .total financial requirements (8794 
million) and total operating revenues ($695 
million) of approximately $100 million, or 
14 percent, Similarly, the total cost of serv- 
ice ($803 million) would have exceeded 
revenues by about $108 million, or 18 percent. 

From this, it can be assumed that increas- 
ing the TVA power rates 15 percent would 
eliminate the subsidy to TVA power users 
by the general taxpayers, 

The conclusion, therefore, Is: 

1. That, partly because of its failure to 
charge as a cost the 3 percent interest 
on borrowed funds which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had to pay through 1953, and 
partly through the small payments in lieu 
of taxes, the TVA has understated its costs 
by about $108 million and that an equivalent 
power subsidy has been given to the TVA 
power users. 

2. That, if the TVA had charged the fair 
regulated rates which other power consum- 
ers have to pay, at least a 30 percent Increase 
in TVA rates would be justified. 

3. That TVA power rates and revenues, 
which allow for the payment of all operating 
costs, depreciation on investment, and ap- 
proximately 4 percent return on the Dov- 
ernment’s investment in power, include an 
item of $30 million In lieu of taxes—and 
this ts 8170 million less than Federal, State, 
and local taxes would haye totaled during 
the period if full accrued taxes (especially 
en aia corporate income tax) had been 
paid. 

4. That the allocation of costs by the TVA 
to navigation and flood control adds a small 
additional advantages to TVA rates over the 
rates which must be charged by private util- 
ities, but that this is a declining advantage 
with the increase in the proportion of steam 
plants with the TVA system. 

Federal power causes power shortages 


To meet fluctuations of peak demand and 
allow for outages, etc., a reserve of at least 
15 to 20 percent in generating capacity is 
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considered good practice. Certainly, one of 
the most important duties of a public utility 
is to provide an adequate supply of power 
to meet the increasing demands of consum- 
,ers. 

The margin of reserve was sharply reduced 
in 1947 as the demands for electric power, 
pent up during the war, grew faster than new 
capacity could be installed. But since 1949 
the electric utility industry has caught up 
with the demands and, now has brought the 
margin between generating capacity and de- 
mand to between 17 and 20 percent. Conse- 
quently future installations need only keep 
pace with increases in demand and retire- 
ment of old machines. - 

As these figures show, the public utility 
function has generally been fulfilled 
throughout the country by local nonFederal 
sources, But this is not the case in all areas. 

The TVA area and the Pacific Northwest 
face power shortages, because of the manner 
in which the Federal projects have been ad- 
ministered. 

In fact, by 1954 the hydro power was in- 
sufficient for the loads of municipalities and 
cooperatives in the TVA area. 

It is obvicus that TVA power development 
is a policy of self-perpetuating socialism 
within the private enterprise system. It 
makes the local utilities dependent upon 
public power and then gets their support to 
extend public power. 

It is also pertinent to review the effect of 
this Federal utility responsibility on the 
growth of industry in Tennessee, the heart 
of the TVA area. Many people would con- 
clude that, with low cost power, industrial 
expansion would be booming. This is not 
the case. 

The availability of power is as important a 
consideration as the cost. The supply in the 
TVA area is uncertain, partly because the 
water power is nearly all developed and 
partly because the Federal Government is 
growing more reluctant to build steam 
plants and subsidize TVA further. 

Compared to other parts of the South the 
TVA area is having a relatively slow indus- 
trial growth. So-called cheap power has not 
proven to be a boon to the economy because 
Of the uncertainties caused by the fact that 
the Federal Government 1s the sole supplier 
of power to the area. 

Federal power is monopolistic 

This steadily increasing utility responsi- 
bility by the Federal Government can lead 
to what, in effect, is a Federal monopoly on 
power development in the region. 

For example, Adm. Ben Moreell, in his 
book "Our Nation's Water Resources," cites 
=e TVA, under its sole supplier clause, as 

g all of its regular utility customers 
to take their entire supply from its facilities. 

This policy creates an obligation on TVA 
to build all the generating faéllities which 
are needed in the area it supplies. The re- 
sult is that TVA has built large steam plants 
and extensive transmission systems.  Dis- 
tributors have no generating facilities of 
their own. 

Federal power not now essential for national 
defense 

The need for Federal power in the Interest 
of national defense has been frequently used 
to justify projects or appropriations. Yet 
$21 billion has been spent by investor-owned 
electric companies for generation, transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities since World 
War II while total expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government from the beginning of its 
program in 1906 to mid-1953 are only $23 
billion. 'These figures refute the allegation 
on public power is essential for national 

efense. 


Federal electric power is a menace to te 
private enterprise system 

The hydroelectric power activities of the 

Federal Government were initially associ- 

ated with navigation, irrigation and flood 
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control, and were justified under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. The de- 
velopment of power was merely incidental to 
these other functions, 

However, not only are some projects now 
justified mainly because of the power devel- 
opment, but the Government has feit the 
need to go the next step further. Because 
water supply varies considerably and only 
so much of it can be counted on for a firm 
power supply, a more dependable additional 
source is needed. Steam power, which can 
be produced from a dependable fuel supply, 
is the best source of this additional power. 

Since steam power production does not aid 
navigation, prevent floods, or provide. irri- 
gation, and since it.has little to do with in- 
terstate commerce, advocates of public power 
are making other justifications for these 
plants. They assert that Federal construc- 
tion of steam plants is necessary for de- 
fense or for the general welfare. If it be- 
comes established that the Federal Govern- 
ment can build hydroelectric and steam 
powerplants wherever it wishes, then the 
Federal Government may be pressured to 
take over more and more of this traditionally 
private business in even larger areas. 

The local business character of power pro- 
duction and distribution could thus con- 
ceivably die, not only because of the Federal 
Government's development of hydroelectric 
power and building of steam plants, but be- 
cause it is, so far, the sole déveloper of atomic 
energy. If the Federal Government holds 
the monopoly on this great potential source 
of power, all power could eventually come 
under its control. 

Federal public power is socialistic 


Some of the advocates of public power deny 
that it 1s socialistic. But here is what Nor- 
man Thomas, five times candidate of the 
Socialist Party for President of the United 
States, had to say about it: 

“The principle behind public development 
of power 1s socialistic and it is rather childish 
to deny it." 

In a press conference on June 18, 1953, 
President Eisenhower was asked to give ex- 
amples of what he had previously referred 
to as creeping socialism. The President gave 
as his example, TVA. He said that he had 
been asked to expand Federal expenditures 
in the TVA region. The Federal Government 
had seized and was purchasing a monopoly in 
power there, and it was impossible for the 
locality now to expand unless the Federal 
Government would spend more money. 

President Eisenhower asserted that the 
TVA region quoted.as one of its needs for 
power the fact that so many industries from 
other sections—New England and other 
places—wanted to come down there seeking 
cheap power. The President said: 

“So we get to this curious thing in the 
socialistic theory that we provide such cheap 
power for one region that it can take away 
the industries from the other sections. It 
seems that we have got to have some kind 
of reevaluation of all these things.” 


6. THE CASE AGAINST FEDERAL RECLAMATION 


One of the functions of the Federal Goy- 
ernment is the collection and the expendi- 
ture of the taxpayer's money. In spending 
these funds, it is responsible for determin- 
ing the most efficient and equitable use of 
the money. 

Projects which are  nonreimbursable 
should be those which benefit all the people. 

Taxpayers should not be asked to sub- 
Bidize projects or parts or projects from 
which they derive little or no benefit. 

These principles have been violated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation projects. 

To pass these projects by Congress, pro- 
ponents have claimed dubious benefits. 
Especially noteworthy has been. the abuse 
of the benefit-cost ratio which permits fabri- 
cating a case for the feasibility of a project. 

To be economically sound, a project must 
produce total benefits exceeding total costs, 
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However, an undertaking is not truly eco- 
nomic unless it is the best use of capital and 
resources and the least costly means of 
achieving a desirable end. The bost solution 
can be found only by giving equal consid- 
eration to all possible measures, with a view 
to finding the combinaton which will pro- 
duce a maximum of net return. 

Many of the Nation’s economists agree 
that in the past two decades the Bureau 
of Reclamation has been more interested in 
finding a use for surplus waters of the West 
than in planning and constructing economi- 
cally sound projects. Fortunately for the 
taxpayers, the Bureau of the Budget, 
through issuance of criteria late in 1952, put 
a brake on the Bureau's efforts to disregard 
fair and equitable methods in their zeal to 
develop the West. 

Benefit-cost ratio 

Until a few years ago, standards of feasi- 
bility of constructing reclamation projects 
had been progressively lowered mainly be- 
cause the benefits claimed as offsets to costs 
of these projects were exaggerated. The 
benefit-cost ratio should include valid rea- 
sons for constructing projects, not mere ex- 
cuses for justification. If a close relation- 
ship exists between direct benefits to 1m- 
mediate beneficiaries and their ability to 
repay their proportionate part of the cost, 
the benefit-cost ratio formula will have more 
chance of being realistic, 

The Engineers Joint Counell recommend- 
ed in 1951 that both benefits and costs 
should be expressed in tangible monetary 
terms and should be accurate and realistic. 

Many groups, including the E. J. C., sug- 
gested that the benefits to be considered 
should be net benefits—the total of the net 
annual income and other tangible benefits 
minus all costs incurred by the beneficiaries 
(as distinguished from the Federal Govern- 
ment) in attaining those benefits and fur- 
ther, minus al! disadvantageous or injurious, 
but tangible, results of the development. 

The council recommended that, in order 
that Federal water resources developments 
may qualify as being economically justified, 
the ratio of tangible benefits to cost, each on 
an annual basis, should not be less than 4 
to 3. In cases where the factors entering 
into the ratio cannot be estimated closely or 
where they may not be realized for a long or 
an indefinite period in the future, the cor- 
responding ratio should not be less than 2 to 
1. Depending upon the relative probabiii- 
ties of realizing within a reasonable period 
the benefits.and costs involved, the require- 
ments, as to the ratio, may appropriately be 
intermediate between 4 to 3 and 2 to 1. 

These recommended ratios of benefits to 
costs are not observed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The Pryingpan-Arkansas Proj- 
ect, which the Bureau has been trying to get 
through Congress, has a ratio of direct bene- 
fits to cost of only 1.05 to 1. At that, the 
benefits are estimated many times greater 
than the ability of the irrigators to repay. 

Because of rising prices, it 1s unrealistic 
to reappraise the benefits and costs by the 
same multiplier or price-level index. 

Costs become fixed as of the time of con- 
struction or expenditure, whereas benefits 
will vary from. time to time in the future, 
depending upon not merely changes in price 
level but also technological progress in re- 
spect to the alternatives for the several func- 
tions of a given water development. 


Benefits derived from increases in food and 
fibers 

Although there is merit in increasing our 
food and fiber production, care should be 
taken that the most efficient manner of 
bringing this about is adopted and that it 
comes at a time when it is needed, not when 
it may add to the problem of surplus pro- 
duction. » 

In the first place, the increased land to be 
brought under cultivation through irriga- 
tion in the arid West is a small percent of 
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the total land now being harvested. If all 
the available water were used to the maxi- 
mum extent, about 17 million more acres 
of new cropland would be added. Since 
345 million acres are harvested at present, 
it would add less than five percent. The 
foods and fibers that wouid be produced by 
these reclamation projects would be rela- 
tively minor. 

In contract, the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that there are 60 million 
acres of new land in humid areas suitable 
for first-class crop production, once it has 
been properly drained and cleared. The 
drainage and clearing method of providing 
new crops represents about 17 percent of 
the present total cropland and acreage. 

The costs of the projects to be undertaken 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 17 
Western States are high—estimates pér acre 
on the Columbia Basin Project are between 
$500 and $600 and estimates on the Upper 
Colorado River Storage Project run even 
higher. For the proposed Pryingpan-Arkan- 
sas Project, the costs run $219 per acre for 
& supplemental water supply of 0.5 acre-feet 
per acre, which is equivalent to $1,166 per 
acre for a full water supply. This presents 
a serious question as to the justification for 
reclamation projects in general and for the 
consideration of the Fryingpan-Arkansas in 
particular. The average value of the irri- 
gated farmland in the Frymgpan-Arkansas 
areas does not exceed 8225 per acre. 

In contrast, average costs per acre of 
drainage run about $40 in the Southeast and 
from $8 to $25 in the Mississippi River 
Delta. Cost of land clearing ranged from 
$50 to $100 per acre in the Northeast where 
brush was cleared for seeded pasture, from 
$95 to $160 per acre where woodland was 
cleared for cultvated crops, and from $15 
ie $30 per acre for light clearing of abandoned 

elds. 

However, there is reason to believe that 
food and fiber requirements for our esti- 
mated 1975 population can be supplied by 
the existing farmland acreage. 

It should be concluded, therefore, that 
Projects should not be justified on the basis 
of increasing the food and fiber supply. 

In addition to estimates of subsidiary 
benefits based on farm income, it has been 
Customary to claim presumed increases in 
trade and commerce as offsets to the con- 
Struction cost of projects. These have usu- 
ally been computed on the gross volume of 
new business without recognition of the fact 
that no benefit is derived from the mere 
circulation of money. The engineers joint 
Council stressed that, for such benefits to 
accrue, there must be tangible gains to those 
who transport, process, and distribute goods 
to the ultimate consumer, all without in- 
creased cost to him. 

The council concluded that, regardless 
of how they are estimated, subsidiary bene- 
fits should not be lumped with direct offsets 
to costs to determine the feasibility of any 
project or unit of a project for the develop- 
ment of the water resources. Where such 
costs must in large part be defrayed out of 
*tax revenues of the Federal Government, all 
subsidiary benefits will be no more than the 
margin above cost to which the general pub- 
lic is entitled. 

Justification by projects rather than river 
basins 

Arguments have been advanced for deter- 
mining the feasibility of projects in a drain- 
age basin collectively, even where the proj- 
ects were not mutually dependent. To 
adopt such practices would be likely to in- 
crease the amount subsidized by the general 
taxpayer, and would encourage uneconomical 
projects. 

Individual developments or projects should 
each be subject to the standard criteria of 
economic justification including margin of 
benefits over cost, except where such proj- 
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ects are physically and of obsolute necessity 
interdependent. No exceptions should be 
given to orderly stream development or to 
drainage basins? To allow such exceptions 
would resuit in using surplus values or 
benefits accruing from the stronger proj- 
ects to make up for the deficiencies of the 
weaker projects. 
Financing and repayment 


In the first 50 years of the reclamation 
program (1903-1953) the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook 91 projects. These projects 
have cost much more, taken much longer to 
be paid for, and irrigated less acreage than 
was originally estimated. 

Between 1903 and 1911 the Secretary of 
the Interior authorized 25 Federal projects. 
In 1910, at the time Congress made funds 
available for their completion, the estimated 
cost was about $147 million—an increase of 
$79 million over the estimated cost at the 
time of authorization a few years before. 
Up to June 30, 1952, these 25 projects actu- 
ally had cost nearly $304 million, and the 
estimated cost of completion was about $368 
million. This is a 440 percent increase in 
costs. 

Of the 25 projects, 4 with 78,600 acres pro- 
posed for irrigation had to be abandoned 
with a loss of $1.3 million. In addition, Con- 
gress wrote off $16 million of the cost on 
16 of the remaining 21 projects to reduce 
the repayment obligation until it was within 
the ability of the farmers to pay. 

Between 1911 and 1933, 11 projects were 
authorized. At the time of authorization, 
these projects were estimated to cost $203.8 
million, more than half of which was for 
Hoover Dam. On June 30, 1952, $281.8 mil- 
lion had been spent and the estimated com- 
pleted cost was $305.3 million. At the time 
of authorization, it was proposed to make 
water available to 1,441,430 acres. However, 
the irrigation allocation as of 1952 is to 
supply 994,494 acres, of which 814,952 were 
irrigated in 1952. 

One of the eleven projects had to be aban- 
doned and Congress wrote off $2.4 million on 3 
other projects. The reimbursable portion of 
the irrigation allocation has been set at 8123.2 
million, of which power income is to repay 
$890,582 and water users $121.3 million. Of 
this latter amount, $92.8 million is under 
contract; accruals total $5,419,705. 

Only 4 of these projects have been able to 
maintain a 40-year repayment schedule. The 
Owyhee projects schedules call for complete 
repayment by 2039, Grand Valley by 2029, and 
Vale by 2024—all about 100 years after au- 
thorization. Owyhee and Vale have repaid 
less than 15 percent. 

Between 1932 and 1942, 34 projects were 
authorized, 3 of which have a poor record 
of both estimating and repaying costs. These 
are Central Valley, Columbia Basin, and the 
Colorado-Big Thompson. The estimated cost 
of 32 of the 34 projects of this decade at the 
time of authorization was $917 million. The 
completed cost of these projects, as estimated 
in 1952, was $2,161,000,000, and of all 34 
projects, $2.199,000,000. 

Of the 1952 estimated completion cost, 
$656.2 million or 29.8 percent is charged to 
power, $259.5 million or 11.8 percent to flood 
control and other nonreimbursable purposes, 
$1.283,000,000 or 58.3 percent to irrigation. 
Of the total irrigation allocation, nonreim- 
bursable Items for relief and other purposes 
amount to $29.9 million, leaving $1,253,000,- 
000 to be repaid—$661 million from power 
revenues, $565 million by the water users, 
and the remainder from other sources. Con- 
tracts to cover the water users' obligation 
amount to $385.7 million on which $3.4 mil- 
lion or less than 1 percent of the water users 
obligation has become due and been repaid. 

At the time of their authorization, these 
projects were supposed to irrigate 5,209,707 
acres. However, the 1952 estimate came to 
almost 1 million less, or 4,490,168 acres. 
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The three big projects, Central Valley, Co- 
lumbía Basin and Colorado-Big Thompson 
plus Davis Dam and San Luis Valley and 
Palisades projects account for $1,136,000,000 
of the $1,244,000,000 increase in cost of all 
projects between the time of authorization 
and 1952. The increase in cost for these 6 
projects amounts to 147 percent, as compared 
with an increase of about 74 percent for the 
other 26 projects. 

Seven of the other projects in this group 
have a high degree of writeoff. They are 
W. C. Austin, Buffalo Rapids, Buford-Tren- 
ton, Eden, Mancos, Mirage Flats and New- 
ton. Originally estimated to cost $17 million, 
the 1952 estimate was $33 million, an increase 
of 93 percent. Writeoffs amount to $18,- 
500,000, about $2,500,000 more than the in- 
crease in cost and 115 percent of the original 
estimates. 

Between 1942 and 1953, 20 projects were 
authorized. The total cost estimated in 1952 
was $445,700,000, Again, some of the proj- 
ects were poorly estimated. Hungry Horse, 
for example, was estimated to cost $48 mil- 
lion at the time of authorization. But the 
1952 estimate was $102,900,000. 

The Missouri Basin contract, approved by 
Congress in 1944, is so large that it requires 
Special attention. In 1944, the Bureau of 
Reclamation portion of the Missouri River 
Basin project was estimated to cost $840,000,- 
000. In 1953, the same work was estimated 
at $3,700,000,000, an increase of 343 percent. 
The entire plan was reconsidered, and in 
1956 the project was estimated at $2,800,000,- 
000, which was a 234 percent increase. 

Two projects of the original plan are good 
examples of the poor planning and unneces- 
sary expenditures of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The original plan included the Mis- 
souri-Souris project in North Dakota and 
the Oahe project in South Dakota. 

The original plan for the main division of 
the Missouri-Souris project called for irri- 
gation of 1,275,000 acres—more than one- 
fourth of the total area of new irrigated 
land (4,760,000 acres) contemplated for ulti- 
mate development under the plan, The cost 
of bringing this land under irrigation was 
to be $123,000,000. By 1952 the estimated 
cost had risen $438,000,000. 

After construction had started, soil ex- 
perts of the North Dakota State Agricultural 
College, and others, questioned the feasibil- 
ity of irrigating much of the land included 
in the project. This led to a special inves- 
tigation by a board of three outside experts, 
and a finding that a large proportion of the 
land should not be irrigated. 

Thereafter, the Bureau of Reclamation 
abandoned its efforts to develop this area. 

The proposal to irrigate 750,000 acres in 
the James River Valley of northeastern South 
Dakota in connection with the Oahe project 
followed a similar course. The plan au- 
thorized in 1944 contemplated irrigating the 
750,000 acres at a cost of $84 million, or more 
than $300 per acre, Agricultural officials of 
the State seriously questioned the feasibility 
of the project from the agricultural stand- 
point, as did some individuals within the 
Bureau of Reclamation itself. 

These developments led the Secretary of 
the Interior to appoint a three-man com- 
mittee of disinterested experts to study the 
proposed unit. This committee has con- 
cluded that it would not be feasible to de- 
velop some 250,000 acres of the area originally 
selected, and that the remainder of the area 
should not be put under irrigation unless 
expensive drainage systems were first 
installed. 

The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the Oahe area is In a belt where 
the annual precipitation of from 21 to 24 
inches makes it possible to grow, in most 
years, good crops of alfalfa, corn, and other 
field crops without irrigation. All the land 
is privately owned, and it is certain that in 
the circumstances outlined a great majority 
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of the farmers would not care to burden 
themselves with high-cost irrigation works 
which would stand idle much of the time. 

The upper Colorado River storage project 
was approved by the President in April 1956. 
It authorized $760 million to be appropriated 
for 4 storage projects and 11 participating 
projects. Of the $199,749,400 allocated to ir- 
rigation, $80,546,500 will be paid by the water 
users, leaving $119,202,900 to be repaid from 
power revenues. 

The power features will be paid off first, 
with interest, from the sale of electricity. 
After those expenditures are liquidated in an 
estimated 50 years, the power profits would 
be used to pay off the costs of the Irrigation 
aspects of the plan. According to Robert 
LeRoy Cochran, ex-Governor of Nebraska 
and an official of the Bureau of the Budget, 
such repayment, if ever made, would take 
considerably more than another half century. 

Mr. Cochran also pointed out that the 
power features might well be obsolete in 
50 years. y 

Meanwhile, because of the high construc- 
tion costs per acre of the irrigation works 
and the accumulating unpaid interest, the 
Federal subsidy would be enormous. 

Conclusion 


Reclamation does not pay for itself and 
has no general and regularly observed rule of 
repayment nor any contractual term which 
cannot be changed at any time. On many 
of its projects there is only a remote possi- 
bility of repayment, and the costs will ulti- 
mately be written off by the taxpayers. The 
write-offs plus the interest add up to a 
considerable sum, which is taken out of the 
pockets of all the people for the benefit of 
a few. 

In its conservation and control of waters, 
the Federal Government is depriving the 
recipients of some of their liberties. Under 
the 1939 act, the Secretary of the Interior 
was authorized to make contracts to water 
users which, in effect, put the Government 
in permanent possession of the water rights, 
even after the costs allocated for repayment 
have been paid off in full. The reason given 
to Congress for this form of contract was to 
provide relief for water users unable to 
comply with the statutory 40-year period. 

The Engineers Joint Council has stated 
that there was no need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to acquire any proprietary rights to 
such waters. Intrastate waters should re- 
main in the control of the individual States. 
Jurisdiction over interstate waters can best 
be effected through compacts between 
States. 

It can be seen that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in its role as the trustee in charge 
of disbursement of tax revenues and in its 
role as a banker responsible for the sound- 
ness of his loans, has falled to meet many 
established economic and financial prin- 
ciples. 

Water resources have not been developed 
when they are needed, for we are spending 
millions irrigating land for additional crops 
at a time of agricultural surplus. The 
claim that these lands will be needed for the 
food and fiber supply of future generations 
is made without taking into consideration 
other means which may provide a greater 
supply at far less cost. Reclamation proj- 
ects, therefore, are not being developed to 
meet proven economic requirements. The 
abuse of the benefit-cost ratio and the 
dreaming up of dubious benefits to make 
the project look good are examples of the 
failure to meet these requirements. 

Those who are receiving the primary 
benefits from reclamation projects are not 
paying the cost of those benefits and the 
taxpayer ends up paying for a large share 
of the benefits that the farmers within the 
project area are receiving. 

Such actions, although not socialistic in 
the full sense, tend to undermine the free 
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enterprise system of growing crops and 
meeting the country’s food supply. Cer- 
tainly, through these Federal subsidies, 
which are fast getting out of hand, the 
seeds of Federal paternalism or even social- 
ism are further spread. 
T. ADVERSE EFFECTS OF GRANT-IN-AID ON THE 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 

The Federal system is so ingrained in 
America’s character, tradition, and political 
institutions that any force which in any way 
touches upon it or affects it should be a 
matter of serious interest and concern to 
all the people. This statement rests upon 
two basic assumptions: First, that American 
federalism is a highly desirable and essential 
configuration of government; and second, 
that it is a fairly sensitive and complicated 
mechanism. 

For these reasons, the role of grants-in- 
aid in our society deserves our most 
thoughtful consideration. Both the number 
of grant programs and the amount of money 
involved have shown marked increases in re- 
cent years. Unless basic changes are made 
in policy, there is every indication that this 
upward cycle will continue. 

This trend, if not reversed, poses a real 
threat to the Federal system. Power accom- 
panies money, and as the States and even 
the local units have become more and more 
dependent upon Federal funds and have 
witnessed the progressive intrusion of the 
National Government into what have always 
been considered their own areas of responsi- 
bility, they have found thelr activities, au- 
thority, and the control of their own desti- 
nies more and more circumscribed. Con- 
versely, the Government in Washington, al- 
ready heavily burdened with legitimate re- 
sponsibilities with which it alone can deal; 
continues its encroachment into the field of 
State government. By undertaking projects 
and services that could be handled more 
expeditiously and less expensively at the 
State and local level, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the grants system, has jeop- 
ardized the equilibrium of the Federal sys- 
tem. It is not surprising that many people 
believe that the grants program, as it now 
exists, is wrong and dangerous in principle, 
wasteful and inefficient in practice, and that 
we can ignore its implications for the future 
only at peril to our fundamental politicial 
values and institutions. 


Brief history of grants-in-aid 


Grants on the vast scale to which we are 
now accustomed are stricly a product of 
the 20th century and primarily a develop- 
ment of the past 25 years or o. 

Especially since World War II, both the 
dollar expenditures for grants-in-aid and 
the number of grant programs have shown 
& steep climb. In sharp contrast to the $900 
million of Federal money spent for grants 
in 1946, something more than $5 billion, in- 
cluding money from the highway trust fund, 
is budgeted for grants for fiscal 1958. This 
becomes even more shocking when one con- 
siders the great prosperity enjoyed through- 
out these years. 

During approximately this same period, 
the number of separate grant programs has 
substantially increased. More than 50 pro- 
grams are now in operation, and more than 
half of them have been set in motion since 
1944. 

With the addition of new grant programs, 
the expansion of established , and 
the staggering increases In the amounts of 
money involved, has come additional Federal 
control over the destinies of the States. 
Once these controls become entrenched, they 
are difficult to dislodge. The growth of Fed- 
eral authority within a State means a con- 
sequent loss in the State's own authority 
and an increase in its dependence upon the 
central Government. There Is a real danger. 
that this trend will get completely out of 
hand, with the result that the States will 
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degenerate into no more than geographical 
and administrative units under an all- 
powerful National Government. 

If it should come to this, our Federal sys- 
tem, instead of being the strong and vigor- 
ous arrangement of governments which has 
done so much to preserve our freedom, would 
become no more than a cherished memory 
of the good old days. 

Federalism and grants today 


What is the condition of our Federal By8- 
tem today? Is it still in good health? Does 
it still contain the strength to serve the 
Nation as well in the future as in the past? 
These are vitally important questions of the 
American people, and we are fortunate in 
having at our disposal a wealth of current 
data from which to seek the answers, With- 
in the past few years the Federal system 
has been subjected to perhaps the most 
thoroughgoing examination in our history. 
‘The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela-. 
tions brought together a substantial amount 
of useful information and analysis which 
merit the careful consideration of all who 
wish to understand federalism in the United 
States. 

The Commission report observes that "the 
national Government has gradually under- 
taken some new activities which are sus- 
ceptible of à large measure of State and local 
handling." and that the more effectively 
State and local governments can function 
"the less occasion there will be for a by- 
passing State action in the future." 

In the final analysis, the report continues, 
"the preservation and strengthening of our 
Federal system depend * * * on the self- 
restraint and responsibility, as well as the 
wisdom, of our actions as citizens." Toler- 
ance and room for diversity of policy must 
be maintained if we are to preserve the es- 
sence and not just the legal fiction of fed- 
eralism. We, as citizens, have the duty to 
make certain that the needs of the people 
that could be dealt with by State and local 
governments do not, by default, have to be 
met by the national Government. 

Economic inroads of grants into State 
government 

Broadly speaking, under the grants-in-aid 
system the Pederal Government, through its 
taxing powers, draws money out of the States 
and then reallocates it to the States in ac- 
cordance with the types of grant programs 
in effect, the distribution formulas in effect, 
and the needs of the States. 

Any type of grant-in-ald redistributes the 
wealth because most Federal taxes are based 
upon ability to pay whereas grants are ap- 
portioned primarily upon the basis of needs, 
as accurately as these needs can be deter- 
mined. 

The Federal Government becomes, there- 
fore, an arbiter of who gets what and how 
much, 

Many people regard the round trip the 
money takes from the States to Washington 
&nd back as being, at the least, absurd, un- 
necessary, wasteful, inefficient, and unjust to 
the more prosperous States. At the worst» 
this ure threatens to sap the States of 
all their vitality and purpose while the na- 
tional) Government grows ever larger and 
more powerful. 

The movement of taxing power from the 
State and local governments to the national 
Government is a comparatively recent devel- 
opment. A study made by the government 
of Indiana revealed that in 1932 local and 
state governmental] units collected and spent 
three-fourths of all taxes, leaving one-fourth 
to the Federal Government. In 1954, this 
study goes on to say, the reverse was true. 
Three-fourths of all tax dollars go to the 
Federal Government, one-fourth to local and 
State units, It is interesting to note that 
this inversion coincides closely with the bur- 
geoning of grants-in-aid. 
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This shift in tax power and the con- 
comitant mushrooming of the number of 
grants programs and the money involved in 
them has been noted by a number of other 
observers. For example, Harley L. Lutz, a 
distinguished economist, has expressed his 
alarm over what this may mean to the fu- 
ture relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. He says that the 
increasing taxing power of the national Gov- 
ernment has reduced the capacity of State 
and local governments to meet their costs 
out of what tax sources are available to them. 
This makes the apparent case for grants 
seem stronger, resulting in higher Federal 
taxes and still fewer tax sources for the 
States. Here indeed is a vicious circle. If 
this policy is allowed to continue and ex- 
pand, the dependency of the States upon 
Federal money could become so great that 
they would lose all their capacity to resist 
domination from Washington. 

It has been asserted that the States can- 

not or will not raise the money at home and 
spend it for services the people want, and 
that, therefore, the Federal Government 
must undertake these responsibilities. Since 
the money comes from the States in the 
first place, the validity of this argument can 
be questioned. 
The fiscal aspects of grants have damaged 
American Federalism in other ways than just 
\ through the tendency of the national Gov- 
ernment to take over 50 Many tax sources. 
The desire to get free money has tempted 
some States to expand grant programs that 
simply do not need expansion. As a result, 
other services in these State that may really 
need development often have to suffer. 

Another phase of this fiscal domination of 
the States by the Federal Government is re- 
vealed in the feeling of compulsion States 
sometimes experience to spend unnecessarily 
and beyond their means just to get some of 
their own money returned to them. 

The idea that Federal grants represent 
free money and a real saving is about as 
persistent in some minds as it is erroneous. 
It is not unusual for a project within a State 
to cost more with Federal assistance than if 
it had been built solely with local funds. 

The purely administrative costs of Federal 
grants are impossible to calculate accurately. 
The New Jersey Taxpayers Association is 
probably correct in saying that no one 
knows, Although there are figures available 
that show administrative costs for a few 
programs as being almost 20 percent of the 
total grant, it is doubtful whether these 
costs can be as exactly determined as the 
amount, say, of an overall appropriation. A 
dollar taking the trip from a State to Wash- 
ington .and back to the State certainly 
undergoes a measure of shrinkage, and it is 
not surprising that many people wonder why 
it has to take this trip at all. 

In still another way the fiscal features of 
the Federal grants have brought about the 
intrusion of the National Government into 
what is generally considered to be purely a 
State affair. The States“ own internal budg- 
eting problems have been greatly increased 
by grants, and as Federal aid has come to 
make up more and more of each State's 
finances, the budgeting difficulties have like- 
wise increased. When one considers, for ex- 
ample, that the budget for Ohio for 1953 
included 49 different Federal appropriation 
items, the problems of that State's budget 
officers become immediately apparent. 

The State’s budget is to some extent con- 
tingent upon what action the National Gov- 
ernment takes from year to year with regard 
to grants. The long view of the State's 
financial prospects is, therefore, dificult to 
conceive, and a lot of second guessing is re- 
quired of State officials. All of these prob- 
lems are heightened by the fact that with 
some of its grant programs the Federal Goy- 
ernment bypasees the State treasury and the 
State's budgeting operations, and there is a 
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tendency for the State to lose control of the 

whole situation. 

Administrative and political inroads of grants 
into State government 

To get Federal aid for a project, a State 
must comply with the rules laid down by 
Washington. This also applies in many 
cases, to the wages paid workmen, although 
these wages may well exceed the prevalling 
rate for similar work. If a State cannot or 
will not comply, the money may not be 
forthcoming, 

The setting of project specifications by re- 
mote control from Washington is only one 
of the many ways by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is chipping away at State autonomy. 
The establishment of standards for State 
personnel who handle grant money presents 
another foot-in-the-door approach by which 
the Federal Government can exercise some 
control over the States. As with project 
specifications, these personnel criteria are 
often set with little or no regard for the 
accepted traditions or practices of the vari- 
ous States. 

Controversies between the National Gov- 
ernment and the States that are directly or 
indirectly attributable to the setting of these 
personnel standards have been commonplace. 

It may not always be true that the place- 
ment of State employees under civil-service 
standards and their enforced compliance 
with these standards work to the benefit of 
a State agency. A provision to this effect is, 
however, incorporated in some grant laws. 
The genuinely harmful results of this provi- 
sion were noted in Massachusetts. Person- 
nel standards in that State have been low- 
ered in the Public Health Commission as a 
result of the enforced application of civil- 
service rules, 

The services of some exceptionally trained 
medical men have been lost because they 
did not wish to be restricted by the rigid 
civil-service requirements. 

It is not only through the establishment 
of personnel standards that the Federal 
Government, in its grant programs, tends to 
weaken the governments of the States in 
ways, concerning personnel. There are ele- 
ments that rarely go down on paper and 
psychological factors that are occasionally as 
real and injurious to the States as they may 
be intangible. 

For example, there is sometimes a problem 
of loyalty. It should be safe to assume that 
the primary loyalty of a State employee is to 
his superiors and to his State government. 
But if this employee's job is to administer 
Federal grant money, he may find himself in 
an uncomfortable position if the interests of 
the State should conflict with a grant pro- 
gram. Although It certainly can be assumed 
that the overwhelming number of Govern- 
ment employees at all levels of government 
are conscientiously trying to do their best 
work, it would be naive to conclude in all 
cases every employee would shun what he 
believes to be his own best interests in such 
a test. 

The Government also may coerce a State 
into a reorganization of its governmental 
structure. 

For instance, compliance with the provi- 
sions for public assistance grants may re- 
quire a State to designate a certain agency 
or set up a special agency to administer this 
money. 

The fact that a State believes that its 
existing facilities may be adequate or that 
its own plans might be better than those 
prescribed by Federal law may make no 
difference. The reorganization must be un- 
dertaken regardless. 

One of the most damaging effects of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid upon the strength and 
structure of State governments 1s their ten- 
dency to weaken executive control and re- 
sponsibility and to increase greatly the prob- 
lems of efficient administration. Too often 
the governor finds that he simply cannot do 
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his duties well and thoroughly because of 
the way grants are administered. Too often 
for the same reason the administrative ap- 
paratus of the State is splintered and dis- 
integrated and by no means as effectively 
under control as it should be, 

A management consultant firm found, for 
example, that in Connecticut the’ necessity 
for the State to comply with certain Federal 
administrative criteria in order to get grant 
money discourages, if it does not actually 
prevent, quality administration. 

It was found that some State agencies in 
South Carolina that are administering grant 
funds are developing and growing in a dif- 
ferent direction and at a different speed 
from those agencies not handling Federal 
money. 

More than 50 years ago James Bryce listed 
as one of the blessings of the Federal sys- 
tem the belief that “it prevents the rise of a 
despotic central government, absorbing other 
powers, and menacing the private liberties 
of the citizens. * * * The States are repre- 
sented as bulwarks against its encroach- 
ments.” 

Less than a decade ago, in a report on 
Federal-State relations prepared for the First 
Hoover Commission, a study group declared: 

“Through the grants-in-ald, the National 
Government influences, and to some extent 
controls, 75 percent of the total activities of 
State governments, With grants goes con- 
trol. With control goes power. With power 
goes centralization—and in too much cen- 
tralization lies danger to our entire Federal 
system of government.” 

Since those words were written the amount 
of money being spent for Federal grants has 
doubled. 

There is reason to think that new grant 
programs calling for new expenditures, as 
well as increased outlays for established pro- 
grams, are to be expected in the future. 
Not including expenditures from the high- 
way trust fund, the 1958 budget estimates 
that net expenditures for aid to State and 
local governments will be more than $500 
million greater in fiscal 1958 than in fiscal 
1957. 

Grants for the established con- 
tinue to rise. Primarily as a result of legis- 
lation enacted in 1956, payments to the 
States for public assistance are expected to 
be $97 million higher for fiscal 1958 than for 
1957. The net increase in all other estab- 
lished programs totals $249 million, Al- 
though there will be some decreases, they will 
be more than offset by numerous increases 
in such categories as construction grants 
for waste-treatment facilities and ald for 
schools in federally affected areas. 

The assumption of new powers by the 
Government has moved steadily ahead dur- 
ing the past generation. A study made a 
few years ago by the Legislative Reference 
Service lists almost 200 governmental func- 
tions which have been transferred from the 
States to the Federal Government or to joint 
control since 1920, This is just a selected, 
not a definitive, list, 

Money allocated for grants constitutes 5 
or 6 percent of the total Federal budget, but 
it makes up a much higher proportion of 
many State budgets. Over the years the 
percentage of State budgets supplied by 
grant funds has tended to increase, 
the States progressively more dependent 
upon this money. In 1915, only 12 percent 
of the total State revenue receipts came 
from Federal grants. In 1929 this figure had 
reached 5.2 percent, 

Through the late 1930's and into the World 
War II years, the proportion of total State 
revenue derived from grants remained be- 
tween 13 and 14 percent. It dropped to 10.9 
percent in 1945, but had risen to 13.2 percent 
by 1947. In 1954, 16.9 percent of all general 
State expenditures came from Federal grants. 
These figures are averages for all of the 
States, Seyeral States receive from 20 to 
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$0 percent of their budget in the form of 
grants, and in a few States the ratio is even 
higher. 

This dependence of the States upon grants 
today and the trend toward even larger 
grants and greater centralization of power 
in Washington are interrelated phenomena 
that do not foreshadow a hopeful future for 
either the States or the Federal system. The 

ty and strength of the States and of 
American federalism are inseparable. They 
will flourish or fade together. 

Our grants-in-aid may be leaving largely 
unmarred the facade of State sovereignty 
and the formal structure of federalism, but 
their substance is being drained off. The 
longer we ignore or remain indifferent to this 
trend, the more difficult it will be to arrest 
or reverse it; and for the possible tragic con- 
sequences we shall have no one but ourselves 
to blame. 

8. FOREIGN AID AS A SUBSIDY TO NATIONALIZATION 


In countries where nationalization pro- 
grams have long been under way, it is evident 
that postwar financial aid from the United 
States has assisted the movement, 


Socialization in Western Europe 


Since World War II socialism has been 
encroaching upon the free economies of 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and Asia. 

The war brought much havoc to normal 
economic relationships on the European Con- 
tinent. Physical plant, population, property 
relations and emotions all were radically ai- 
tered. In the areas of Europ^ occupied by 
the Germans, property owners had been liqui- 
dated, currencies were all but exhausted. 

Because of the disruptions caused by 6 
years of conflict, the people were weary of 
war, uncertainty, unemployment, and other 
dislocations resulting from conflict. The war 
had bred a reliance upon Government for the 
necessities of life and radical groups expected 
their demands to be met in return for the 
cooperation they had given in the war. 
People seemed more concerned over personal 
security than anything else. Their spirit of 
initiative and self-reliance appeared to be 
shattered. 


As a result of these conditions, the coun- 

tries of Western Europe have relied upon 

of nationalization of industry, par- 

ticularly basic or key industries, as a partial 

answer to their economic troubles. Private 
capitalism. has lost ground. 

It is true that in most of Western Europe 
the railroads, the postal service, telephones 
and radio communications, and many public 
ae were public enterprises before World 

ar II. 


While the degree and Intensity of nation- 
“lization since the end of the war has varied 
from country to country, depending upon the 
amount of nationalization already under- 
taken, the economic condition of the coun- 
try, the strength of the political parties advo- 
cating nationalization, and other factors, 
only a few countries in Western Europe have 
not undertaken some nationalization. 

The large financial resources needed to 
implement socialization programs have not 
always been readily available. In some 
cases the effect of foreign aid has been to 
facilitate nationalization and socialization 
schemes already under way. 

During the war, of course, aid funds were 
employed exclusively for the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan. The really perplexing 
questions arose after the war. Specifically, 
does our financial aid support nationaliza- 
tion programs in the recipient countries? 

Clearly, the answer is yes. Although It is 
true that the degree to which the success 
of such programs should be attributed to 
foreign ald cannot be determined, it stands 
to reason that nationalization 
have been aided, both directly and indirectly, 
by the postwar financial assistance from the 
United States. 
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Eorron's Nore: America has spent $64 bil- 
Mon on foreign ald since World War H. The 
mutual security program for fiscal 1957 ear- 
marked $527 million for economic aid pur- 
poses, Other money has gone into direct 
military assistance, to refugee aid and other 
channels.] 

About half the national income of the 
United Kingdom 1s presently being spent by 
the state. £ 

When the Labor government came into 
power in 1945 it embarked upon a broad pro- 
gram of nationalization and a cradle-to-the- 
grave program of social security. A radical 
rebuilding of the economy along socialist 
lines was undertaken, notwithstanding the 
desperate financial situation of the country. 

Since 1945, when the program was initi- 
ated, millions of pounds sterling have been 
spent to pay for the property of industries 
that have been nationalized. 

A substantial proportion of our nonmili- 
tary aid has gone to nationalized industries 
in the United Kingdom and other Western 
European countries. 

During the years 1940-1951, when most of 
the postwar nationalization was undertaken, 
with Lend-Lease, emergency relief, the loan 
to Britain, the Marshall plan, military aid, 
the North Atlantic Pact, and other programs, 
the total of American wealth distributed 
throughout the world has been about equal 
to the present national wealth of Great 
Britain. 

What did Western Europe do with these 
billions? We sent them food, fuel, raw mate- 
rials, machines, and even permitted some of 
our aid to be used to retire their public 
debts. With the aid provided, we built for 
them new factories, new power houses, and 
modern roads. 

We restored their railroads, we built irri- 
gation works, and we provided aid for ngri- 
cultural programs in their colonles. 

Some people emphasize that much for- 
eign aid has been granted to facilitate the 
disposal of our surpluses, especially agri- 
cultural surpluses. In the back of the 
minds of such people appears to be the 
thought that, because certain products are 
in oversupply in the United States, they are 
no longer wealth and hence no longer valu- 
able. 

Whether or not the products that we give 
away are surpluses, they stil are wealth. 
Although our plane of living has been rising 
while we have been extending aid, would it 
not have risen more had we employed in 
our own country the wealth that we have 
given away? . 

Could not some of this money have been 
used to reduce our own huge public debt 
instead of making it available to other coun- 
tries for that purpose? 


Aid to nationalized industries 


It has been said that, in our foreign-aid 
programs, the nationalized industries have 
been given financial aid in preference to 
private Industry. Roy Gillford, of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, in testifying on 
the extension of European recovery, stressed 
that the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion program placed almost everything on & 
government-to-government basis. 

He stated that there was no desire on the 
part of the British Labor Government to help 
private industry. Since many of the other 
Western European governments were in the 
process of nationalizing many of their key 
industries, they, too, would be likely to 
favor government rather than private enter- 
prises. One of the main criticisms of the 
European recoyery program, he felt, was 
that it started at the government level, 
rather than with requests from business, a 
practice which tended to shut out private 
enterprise. 


France 


In France the first big plunge into the 
nationalization of industry took place in 
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April, 1946, when the state took over the 
production, distribution, and transmission 
of electricity. A month later came the coal 
mines. Before the war the state was in con- 
trol of the railroads, aircraft factories, civil 
aviation, the central bank, the Alsatian 
potash mines, and the manufacture of to- 
bacco. It also had acquired the branch 
banks and, as a result of the war, it had 
fallen heir to considerable interests In the 
automobile (Renault) and chemical (Fran- 
color) industries, 

Once she had taken over these large indus- 
tries France faced the problem of modern- 
ization and repair of war damage. Five years 
after the nationalizations by the French, 
the Statist reviewed how successful the pro- 
gram had been in coal mining and electrical 
production. It said: 

“But what is abundantly evident Is that 
Marshall aid has been the salvation of 
nationalized coal mines and electricity." 

In 1952, Richard B. Frost pointed out in 
the magazine, “Inside Michigan,” that the 
taxpayers of the United States were paying 
for the construction of the French Genissiat 
project. This entailed huge power and navi- 
gational projects on the Rhone and Rhine 
Rivers. In this article Mr. Frost stated that 
no consideration had been given to whether 
the project would be self-supporting or self- 
liquidating. The entire cost of the program 
was to be borne by the already overburdened 
taxpayers of the United States. Although 
the project was so costly that 1t was turned 
down twice by French taxpayers, the United 
States came to the rescue. 

Italy 


Edmund Stevens wrote a series of articles 
in the Christian Science Monitor in No- 
vember and December, 1952, entitled "United 
States Aid and Italy," which shows how our 
assistance program has helped perpetuate 
Government control of industry, He points 
out that: 

“In Italy, nationalization has gone fur- 
ther than in any country this side of the 
Iron Curtain, not excepting Great Britain, 
which, after the war deliberately embraced 
socialism.” 

In the same article, Mr. Stevens states: 

“Not only did (the original) framework of 
state enterprise survive the demise of fas- 
cism, it has grown far more rapidly since the 
war than it ever did under Mussolini, tbanks, 
in no small measure, to American aid.“ 

In Italy the aid program has failed to 
make credit available to private enterprise 
and to lower prevailing interest rates. Four 
main groups—finsider, the state steel trust; 
finmeccanica, the state mechanical trust; 
the power interests (state and private com- 
bined) and the private automobile monop- 
oly, Fiat—accounted for more than two- 
thirds of all aid. Small business received 
only small amounts of help from the ECA. 
As Mr. Stevens points out, only $6.5 million 
out of $250 million worth of dollar purchase 
loans to Italian industry was parceled out 
in loans of less than $15.000. 

In another article Mr. Stevens said that 
although the Italian state was refusing 
legitimate aid from American capital, it was 
receiving American taxpayers" dollars 
through ECA. 

Congressman DANIEL A. REED of New York 
has cited another type of American aid that 
was given to the Itallan Government: 

“I call attention to the railway station In 
Rome, Italy, financed by our American tax- 
payers. This great, monumental railway 
station is a mile long. into which you could 
put the Pensylvania Station, the Grand 
Central Station, the Cleveland Union Sta- 
tion, and all the railroad stations of the 
Chicago area, and a few small stations left 
over. 

“When our Internationalists visit Rovigo, 
Italy, a town of 40,000 population, between 
Venice and Bologna, take à look at the tre- 
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mendous railroad station. It dwarfs our rail- 
way stations in Albany, Rochester, and 
Syracuse, and it has private offices for every- 
body from statlonmaster to lamplighter. 
This station was financed by our American 
taxpayers." 

In 1953, a team of American businessmen, 
headed by F. C. Crawford of Thompson 
Products Co. made a brief survey of 
Italy. Their observations have been de- 
scribed as follows: 

‘e * * Thanks to the $3.5 billion spent 
on that country, it is now 40 percent better 
off than it has been in 2,000 years, but there 
has been no real fundamental improvement 
in the economy. For one thing, taxes are 
high, are based on the production-hour 
measurement, and work $0 as to keep (labor) 
costs high and wages low." 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom was governed by the 
Labor Party from 1945 to 1951. During its 
tenure of office a broad program of national- 
ization of industry and of social welfare 
was undertaken. Coal, electricity, gas, civil 
aviation, cable and wireless, inland transport, 
and iron and steel were nationalized. In 
addition, a broad program of social welfare, 
including free medica] and dental care, 
family allowances (cradle-to-the-grave se- 
curity) was undertaken. After the 
Churchill Conservative government assumed 
Office In October 1851. tron and steel and the 
road transport section of inland transport 
were denatlonalized. 

There seems little doubt that American 
ald to Britain has aided their socialization 
program either directly or indirectly. 

Otficlal spokesmen for the Labor Party as 
well as for the Conservative Party have fre- 
quently voiced the need for American aid 
to carry on the program of the British Gov- 
ernment. Sir Stafford Cripps, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Labor 
government, stated this clearly: 

“Recovery in Britain is not complete and 
its achievement depends on continued Amer- 
ican aid. We can speak of our recovery be- 
ing complete only in the very limited sense 
that our production is now back to the levels, 
indeed substantially above the levels, of pre- 
War production * * +, 

"The continuation of American assistance 
1s, therefore, a vital element in our progress 
toward full recovery. Moreover, aid to Brit- 
ain is essential, not only to our own recovery, 
but also the recovery of Western Europe." 

Winston Churchill Conservative Party 
leader, caustically criticized the Labor gov- 
ernment for its claims of the prosperity it 
was creating, while all the time the real prop 
under the economy was American foreign 
ald. Following is a representative state- 
ment: 

"The socialist governments have become 
dependent upon the generosity of the capi- 
talist system of the United States.” 

In 1950, near the close of the Marshall plan, 
the Conservative Research Bureau stated: 

The Washington loan and Marshall aid 
from America are, of course, the two factors 
which, ever since 1945, have buttressed the 
British economy and shielded it from the 
more disastrous consequences of Socialist in- 
competence and misrule,” 

Counterpart funds 

Active withdrawals from counterpart funds 
&s of December 31, 1955, were $9,681,500,000. 
Of this total only $1,697,200,000 was used for 
military purposes. 

Promotion of production, 64.334.800, 000. 
was the largest single item in this program. 
Much of this huge tota] contributed directly 
to the nationalized industries, particularly 
in such fields as coal mining and transporta- 
tion. The French coal mining industry re- 
ceived $306.2 million of counterpart aid, 
while the British coal industry received only 

' $400,000, The rallroads of France benefited 
from $125.1 million of counterpart funds, 
while the British received $6.3 million. 


i 
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Perhaps the greatest assistance counterpart 
funds have made to the nationalized indus- 
tries of European countries is in the retire- 
ment of the public debt. Foreign aid has 
been used to retire $2,510,700,000 of the 
public debt of European countries. 

This means that European countries have 
been enabled to retire part of their public 
debt and use the money so saved for any 
type of program that they might desire. 
Following is a list of countries which have 
used counterpart funds to retire their pub- 
lic debt? : 


Ne $12, 500, 000 
130, 000, 000 

171, 400, 000 

197, 400, 000 

e — 292. 700, 090 
United Kingdom 1, 706, 700, 000 
F 2, 510, 700, 000 


This is a unique position in world his- 
tory. No government before has been will- 
ing to go deeper Into debt to supply other 
nations with funds for the purpose of re- 
tiring their debts. 

Naturally, the fact that nationalization 
and social welfare programs have increased 
the national debt of European countries, 
while we are permitting them to retire this 
debt with counterpart funds, has troubled 
many Americans. Senator B. B. Hicken- 
LooPER, of Iowa, has stated this feeling co- 
gently: i 

“I am under the personal impression that 
it does not make any difference what the 
bookkeeping system is, if the national debt 
of Great Britain is increased by the na- 
tionalization, and we contribute dollars to 
the reduction of the British national debt, 
we are at least to that extent contributing 
to the nationalization program.” 

About 60 percent of French counterpart 
funds were utilized in making loans to the 
various sectors of the French economy, as 
well as to the French overseas territories. 
These loans were made by Government 
agencies, either directly in the case of na- 
tionalized Industries, or through the normal 
banking channels in the case of private in- 
dustry.. According to the task force report 
on overseas economic operations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, "the major por- 
tion of the loans were made to natlonalized 
industries." 


United States foreign aid has permitted use 
of budgetary resources for socialization 


Numerous writers have attested to the 
fact that the forel aid has been the de- 
ciding factor in ehcouraging social experi- 
mentation by European nations, 

Charles H. Wolfe has stated the reasons 
that Europe needed our aid, as follows: 

“Why was it, at the start of the Marshall 
plan, that European countries appeared to 
need United States dollars so urgently? Be- 
cause, ordinarily, heavy sums were being 
spent on armaments, on subsidies to the 
nationalized industries that were running 
a deficit, on food subsidies, and on increas- 
ing pensions, family allowances, and other 
forms of social security. M 

Melchoir Palyi, American writer on eco- 
nomic topics, agreed that our financial as- 
sistance was necessary before the socializa- 
tion programs could be carried out, saying: 

“As American aid during the war saved 
the Communist regime in Russia, and en- 
abled it to become a threat to our national 
security, so Amierican aid after the war 
made possible Europe's collectivistic and 
semicollectivistic experiments. It is a rea- 
sonable inference that, without American 
dollars, the planners of Europe would have 
had to curtail their schemes, and Europe 
would have lifted itself up from the war 
by the simple and effective process of going 
to work and conserving its capital." 
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Even European economists have been cog- 
nizant of the relationships. Wilhelm 
Roepke has written: 

"It is a bit of irony that the Marshall 
plan, which should have pulled Western 
Europe out of the muck of collectivistic, 
nationalist economic polity, has threatened 
to create a new supercollectivism on a su- 
perstate level. More than that: It runs 
the danger of becoming an economic plan- 
ning machinery which will provide a power- 
ful incentive to the various national col- 
lectivistic systems, either by strengthening 
the existing dyed-in-the-wool collectivistic 
government, or by forcing other gov- 
ernments which are elther ready to give 
up bureaucratic planning or so far have 
been able to resist if, to accept a collectiv- 
istic controled economy. Indeed, ns a re- 
sult of the American Marshall plan, an in- 
ternational planning bureaucracy is about 
to be created which is the most yaluable 
help for the national planning bureaucrats, 
How, through this means, the European 
economies can be freed from the collectivis- 
tic paralysis and disorders is a secret which 
seems to defy solution." 

One official of the ECA admitted as much 
(with respect to Great Britain) while he 
was testifying before a congressional com- 
mittee: 

“We are providing financing for the im- 
port of items and equipment for certain 
nationalized industries in Britain. In par- 
ticular, we are financing the import of min- 
ing machinery for the coal industry, and 
the coal industry is a nationalized industry. 
It was nationalized well before the ECA 
came into existence, so there is a case 
where, in a sense, it can be said that the 
ECA has direct contact with nationalized 
industry in Britain.” 

9. ADVERSE EFFECTS OF BUREAUCRACY ON 
AGRICULTURE 


The adverse effects of the growth of Gov- 
ernment farm price supports and controls 
are well stated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson in his book, Farmers at the 
Crossroads, and by a committee of out- 
standing agricultural economists in a pam- 
phlet, Turning the Searchlight on Farm 
Policy. 

Harmful effects of high, rigid price supports 

Concerning the effects on individual initi- 
ative and economic progress, Secretary Ben- 
son writes: . 

“The farmers’ basic problems are due in 
large part to Government price and acreage 
‘control policies." These took away the initi- 
ative of management, making it impossible 
for farmers to make the most efficient use of 
their machinery. Continued indefinitely, 
these policies would have driven free farmers 
to a condition of peasantry. 

The high, rigid price supporta were never 
responsible for the high prices the farmer re- 
ceived during the war periods, Prices were 
higher than the supporta. 

But the continuation of supports after the 
war has had a most harmful effect. 'Their 
principal result has been to pile up, in Gov- 
ernment bins, surpluses of farm products 
that have hung over the market like the 
sword of Damocles. à 

Stockpiling toward catastrophe 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
almost $9 billion invested (nutumn, 1956) in 
price support inventory and commodity 
loans—and this in spite of aggressive dis- 
posal programs under which this adminis- 
tration has moved more than 65.5 billion 
worth of surpluses. Without this 
the Government would have more than $14 
billion worth of tural products on 
hand. As it is, warehousing charges cost the 
American taxpayer (including farmers) 61 
million a day. 

This stockpile is a catastrophe to our, 
farmers. It is a part of the world supply | 
and as such is a depressing influence on , 
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20 percent of their budget in the form of 
grants, and in a few States the ratio is even 
higher. 

This dependence of the States upon grants 
today and the trend toward even larger 
grants and greater centralization of power 
in Washington are interrelated phenomena 
that do not foreshadow a hopeful future for 
either the States or the Federal system. The 

ty and strength of the States and of 
American federalism are inseparable. They 
will flourish or fade together. 

Our grants-in-aid may be leaving largely 
unmarred the facade of State sovereignty 
and the formal structure of federalism, but 
their substance is being drained off. The 
longer we ignore or remain indifferent to this 
trend, the more difficult it will be to arrest 
or reverse it; and for the possible tragic con- 
sequences we shall have no one but ourselyes 
to blame. 

8, POREIGN AID AS A SUBSIDY TO NATIONALIZATION 


In countries where nationalization pro- 
grams have long been under way, it is evident 
that postwar financial ald from the United 
States has assisted the movement, 

Socialization in Western Europe 


Since World War II socialism has been 
encroaching upon the free economies of 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and Asia. 

The war brought much havoc to normal 
economic relationships on the European Con- 
tinent. Physical plant, population, property 
relations and emotions all were radically al- 
tered. In the areas of Europe occupied by 
the Germans, property owners had been liqui- 
dated, currencies were all but exhausted. 

Because of the disruptions caused by 6 
years of conflict, the people were weary of 
war, uncertainty, unemployment, and other 
dislocations resulting from conflict. The war 
had bred a reliance upon Government for the 
necessities of life and radical groups expected 
their demands to be met in return for the 
cooperation they had given in the war. 
People seemed more concerned over personal 
security than anything else. Their spirit of 
initiative and self-reliance appeared to be 
shattered. 

As a result of these conditions, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe have relied upon 
programs of nationalization of industry, par- 
ticularly basic or key industries, as a partial 
answer to their economic troubles. Private 
capitalism has lost ground, 

It is true that in most of Western Europe 
the railroads, the postal service, telephones 
and radio communications, and many public 
utilities were public enterprises before World 
War II. 

While the degree and intensity of nation- 
alization since the end of the war bas varied 
from country to country, depending upon the 
amount of nationalization already under- 
taken, the economic condition of the coun- 
try, the strength of the political parties advo- 
cating nationalization, and other factors, 
only a few countries in Western Europe have 
not undertaken some nationalization, 

The large financial resources needed to 
implement socialization programs have not 
always been readily available. In some 
cases the effect of foreign aid has been to 
facilitate nationalization and socialization 
schemes already under way. 

During the war, of course, ald funds were 
employed exclusively for the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan. The really perplexing 
questions arose after the war. Specifically, 
does our financial ald support nationaliza- 
tion programs in the recipient countries? 

Clearly, the answer is yes. Although it is 
true that the degree to which the success 
of such programs should be attributed to 
foreign nid cannot be determined, it stands 
to reason that nationalization programs 
have been aided, both directly and indirectly, 
by the postwar financial assistance from the 
United States, 
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[Enrron's Nore: America has spent $64 bil- 
lion on foreign ald since World War II. The 
mutual security program for fiscal 1957 ear- 
marked $527 million for economic ald pur- 
poses. Other money has gone into direct 
military assistance, to refugee ald and other 
channels.] 

About half the national income of the 
United Kingdom is presently being spent by 
the state. 

When the Labor government came into 
power in 1945 it embarked upon a broad pro- 
gram of nationalization and a cradle-to-the- 
grave program of social security, A radical 
rebuilding of the economy along socialist 
lines was undertaken, notwithstanding the 
desperate financial situation of the country. 

Since 1945, when the program was initi- 
ated, millions of pounds sterling have been 
spent to pay for the property of industries 
that bave been nationalized. 

A substantial proportion of our nonmili- 
tary aid has gone to nationalized industries 
in the United Kingdom and other Western 
European countries. 

During the years 1940-1951, when most of 
the postwar nationalization was undertaken, 
with Lend-Lease, emergency relief, the loan 
to Britain, the Marshall plan, military aid, 
the North Atlantic Pact, and other programs, 
the total of American wealth distributed 
throughout the world has been about equal 
to the present national wealth of Great 
Britain. 

What did Western Europe do with these 
billlons? We sent them food, fuel, raw mate- 
rials, machines, and even permitted some of 
our aid to be used to retire their public 
debts. With the aid provided, we bullit for 
them new factorles, new power houses, and 
modern roads. 

We restored their railroads, we bulit irri- 
gation works, and we provided aid for agri- 
cultural programs in their colonies. 

Some people emphasize that much for- 
eign aid has been granted to facilitate the 
disposal of our surpluses. especially agri- 
cultural surpluses. In the back of the 
minds of such people appears to be the 
thought that, because certain products are 
in oversupply in the United States, they are 
no longer wealth and hence no longer valu- 
able. 

Whether or not the products that we give 
away are surpluses, they still are wealth. 
Although our plane of living has been rising 
while we have been extending aid, would it 
not haye risen more had we employed in 
our own country the wealth that we have 
given away? N 

Could not some of this money have been 
used to reduce our own huge public debt 
instead of making it avallable to other coun- 
tries for that purpose? 


Aid to nationalized industries 


It has been said that, in our foreign-aid 
programs, the nationalized industries have 
been given financial aid in preference to 
private industry. Roy Gillford, of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, in testifying on 
the extension of European recovery, stressed 
that the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion program placed almost everything on & 
government-to-government basis. 

He stated that there was no desire on the 
part of the British Labor Government to help 
private industry. Since many of the other 
Western European governments were in the 
process of nationalizing many of their key 
industries, they, too, would be likely to 
favor government rather than private enter- 
prises. One of the main criticisms of the 
European recovery program, he felt, was 
that it started at the government level, 
rather than with requests from business, & 
practice which tended to shut out private 
enterprise. 

France 


In France the first big plunge into the 
nationalization of industry took place in 
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April, 1946, when the state took over the 
production, distribution, and transmission 
of electricity. A month later came the coal 
mines. Before the war the state was in con- 
trol of the railroads, aircraft factories, civil 
aviation, the central bank, the Alsatian 
potash mines, and the manufacture of to- 
bacco. It also had acquired the branch 
banks and, as a result of the war, it had 
fallen heir to considerable interests in the 
automobile (Renault) and chemical (Fran- 
color) industries, 

Once she had taken over these large indus- 
tries France faced the problem of modern- 
ization and repair of war damage. Five years 
after the nationalizations by the French, 
the Statist reviewed how successful the pro- 
gram had been in coal mining and electrical 
production. It said: 

"But what is abundantly evident is that 
Marshall aid has been the salvation of 
nationalized coal mines and electricity,” 

In 1952, Richard B. Frost pointed out in 
the magazine, Inside Michigan,” that the 
taxpayers of the United States were paying 
for the construction of the French Genissiat 
project. This entailed huge power and navi- 
gational projects on the Rhone and Rhine 
Rivers, In this article Mr, Frost stated that 
no consideration had been given to whether 
the project would be self-supporting or self- 
liquidating. The entire cost of the program 
was to be borne by the already overburdened 
taxpayers of the United States. Although 
the project was so costly that it was turned 
down twice by French taxpayers, the United 
States came to the rescue. 

Italy 


Edmund Stevens wrote a series of articles 
in the Christian Science Monitor in No- 
vember and December, 1952, entitled “United 
States Aid and Italy," which shows how our 
assistance program has helped perpetuate 
Government control of industry. He points 
out that: 

“In Italy, nationalization has gone fur- 
ther than in any country this side of the 
Tron Curtain, not excepting Great Britain, 
which, after the war deliberately embraced 
socialism.” 

In the same article, Mr. Stevens states: 

“Not only did (the original) framework of 
state enterprise survive the demise of fas- 
cism, it has grown far more rapidly since the 
war than it ever did under Mussolini, thanks, 
in no small measure, to American aid.” 

In Italy the aid program has failed to 
make credit available to private enterprise 
and to lower prevailing interest rates, Four 
main groups—finsider, the state steel trust; 
finmeccanica, the state mechanical trust; 
the power interests (state and private com- 
bined) and the private automobile monop- 
oly, Fiat—accounted for more than two- 
thirds of all aid. Small business received 
only small amounts of help from the ECA. 
As Mr. Stevens points out, only $6.5 million 
out of $250 million worth of dollar purchase 
loans to Italian industry was parceled out 
in loans of less than $15,000.. 

In another article Mr. Stevens said that 
although the Italian state was refusing 
legitimate aid from American capital, it was 
receiving American taxpayers’ dollars 
through ECA. 

Congressman DANIEL A. REED of New York 
has cited another type of American aid that 
was given to the Italian Government: 

"I call attention to the railway station in 
Rome, Italy, financed by our American tax- 
payers. This great, monumental railway 
station is a mile long, into which you could 
put the Pensylvania Station, the Grand 
Central Station, the Cleveland Union Sta- 
tion, and all the railroad stations of the 
Chicago area, and a few small stations left 
over. 

“When our Internationalists visit Rovigo, 
Italy, a town of 40,000 population, between 
Venice and Bologna, take à look at the tre- 
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mendous railroad station, It dwarfs our rail- 
way stations in Albany, Rochester, and 
Syracuse, and it has private offices for every- 
body from stationmaster to lamplighter, 
This station was financed by our American 
taxpayers.” 

In 1953, a team of American businessmen, 
headed by F. C. Crawford of Thompson 
Products Co., made a brief survey of 
Italy. Their observations have been de- 
scribed as follows: 

„ * * Thanks to the $3.5 billion spent 
on that country, it is now 40 percent better 
off than it has been in 2,000 years, but there 
has been no real fundamental improvement 
in the economy. For one thing. taxes are 
high, are based on the production-hour 
measurement, and work $0 as to keep (labor) 
costs high and wages low." 

United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom was governed by the 
Labor Party from 1945 to 1951. During its 
tenure of office a broad program of national- 
ization of industry and of social welfare 


was undertaken, Coal, electricity, gas, civil’ 


aviation, cable and wireless, inland transport, 
and iron and steel were nationalized. In 
addition, a broad program of social welfare, 
including free medical and dental care, 
family allowances (cradle-to-the-grave se- 
curity) was undertaken. After the 
Churchill Conservative government assumed 
Office in October 1851, tron and steel and the 
road transport section of inland transport 
were denationalized. 

There seems littie doubt that American 
aid to Britain has aided their socialization 
program either directly or indirectly. 

Official spokesmen for the Labor Party as 
well as for the Conservative Party have fre- 
quently voiced the need for American aid 
to carry on the program of the British Gov- 
ernment. Sir Stafford Cripps, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Labor 
government, stated this clearly: 

“Recovery in Britain is not complete and 
its achievement depends on continued Amer- 
ican aid. We can speak of our recovery be- 
ing complete only in the very limited sense 
that our production is now back to the levels, 
indeed substantially above the levels, of pre- 
war production * . 

“The continuation of American assistance 
is, therefore, a vital element in our progress 
toward full recovery. Moreover, aid to Brit- 
ain is essential, not only to our own recovery, 
but also the recovery of Western Europe." 

Winston Churchill. Conservative Party 
leader, caustically criticized the Labor gov- 
ernment for its claims of the prosperity it 
Was creating, while all the time the real prop 
under the economy was American foreign 
aid. Following is a representative state- 
ment: 

“The socialist governments have become 
dependent upon the generosity of the capi- 
talist system of the United States." 

In 1950, near the close of the Marshall plan, 
the Conservative Research Bureau stated: 

"The Washington loan and Marshall aid 
from America are, of course, the two factors 
which, ever since 1945, have buttressed the 
British economy and shielded it from the 
more disastrous consequences of Socialist in- 
competence and misrule.” 

Counterpart funds 

Active withdrawals from counterpart funds 
ns of December 31, 1955, were 89,681,500,000. 
Of thfs total only $1,697,200,000 was used for 
military purposes. 

Promotion of production, 64,334,800,000, 
was the largest single item in this program. 
Much of this huze total contributed directly 
to the nationalized industries, particularly 
in such fields as coal mining and transporta- 
tion. The French coal mining industry re- 
ceived $306.2 million of counterpart aid, 
while the British coal industry received only 
$400,000. The railroads of France benefited 
from $125.1 million of counterpart funds, 
while the British received $6.3 million. 
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Perhaps the greatest assistance counterpart 
funds have made to the nationalized indus- 
tries of European countries is in the retire- 
ment of the public debt. Foreign aid has 
been used to retire $2,510,700.000 of the 
public debt of European countries, 

This means that European countries have 
been enabled to retire part of their public 
debt and use the money so saved for any 
type of program that they might desire. 
Following is a list of countries which have 
used counterpart funds to retire their pub- 
lic debt: - 


8 Eee a RR - $12,500,000 
Denm — 130, 000, 000 
PPP - 171. 400, 000 
Netherlands 197. 400, 000 
( ——T—T—T0T—0T0T0TbTbTV—T——— 292. 700. 000 
United Kingdom........—--- 1, 706, 700, 000 

„5 2. 510, 700, 000 


This is a unique position in ‘world his- 
tory. No government before has been will- 
ing to go deeper into debt to supply other 
nations with funds for the purpose of re- 
tiring their debts. 

Naturally, the fact that nationalization 
and social welfare programs have increased 
the national debt of European. countries, 
while we are permitting them to retire this 
debt with counterpart funds, has troubled 
many Americans, Senator B. B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, of Iowa, has stated this feeling co- 
gently: y 

“Iam under the personal impression that 
it does not make any difference what the 
bookkeeping system is, if the national debt 
of Great Britain is increased by the na- 
tionalization, and we contribute dollars to 
the reduction of the British national debt, 
we are at least to that extent contributing 
to the nationalization program.” 

About 60 percent of French counterpart 
funds were utilized in making loans to the 
various sectors of the French economy, as 
well as to the French overseas territories. 
These loans were made by Government 
agencies, either directly in the case of na- 
tionalized industries, or through the normal 
banking channels in the case of private in- 
dustry. According to the task force report 
on overseas economic operations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, “the major por- 
tion of the loans were made to nationalized 
industries.” 


United States foreign aid has permitted use 
0f budgetary resources for socialization 
Numerous writers have attested to the 

fact that the fore aid has been the de- 

ciding factor in couraging social experi- 
mentation by European nations, 

Charles H. Wolfe has stated the reasons 
that Europe needed our aid, as follows: 

“Why was it, at the start of the Marshall 
plan, that European countries appeared to 
need United States dollars so urgently? Be- 
cause, ordinarily, heavy sums were being 
spent on armaments, on subsidies to the 
nationalized industries that were running 

a deficit, on food subsidies, and on increas- 

ing pensions, family allowances, and other 

forms of social security. ú 
Melchoir Palyi, American writer on eco- 

nomic topics, agreed that our financial as- 

sistance was necessary before the soclaliza- 
tion programs could be carried out, saying: 

“As American aid during the war saved 
the Communist regime in Russia, and en- 
abled it to become a threat to our national 
security, so American aid after the war 
made possible Europe’s collectivistic and 
semicollectivistic experiments. It is a rea- 
sonable inference that, without American 
dollars, the planners of Europe would have 
had to curtail their schemes, and Europe 
would have lifted Itself up from the war 
by the simple and effective process of going 
to work and conserving its capital.” 
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Even European economists have been cog- 
nizant of the relationships, Wilhelm 
Roepke has written: 

“It is a bit of irony that the Marshall 
plan, which should have pulled Western 
Europe out of the muck of collectivistic, 
nationalist economic polity, has threatened 
to create a new supercollectivism on a su- 
perstate level. More than that: It runs 
the danger of becoming an economic plan- 
ning machinery which will provide a power- 
ful incentive to the various national col- 
lectivistic systems, either by strengthening 
the existing dyed-in-the-wool collectivistic 
government, or by forcing other gov- 
ernments which are either ready to give 
up bureaucratic planning or so far have 
been able to resist it, to accept a collectiv- 
istic controlled economy. Indeed, as a re- 
sult of the American Marshall plan, an in- 
ternational planning bureaucracy is about 
to be created which is the most valuable 
help for the national planning bureaucrats. 
How, through thís means, the European 
economies can be freed from the collectivis- 
tic paralysis and disorders is a secret which 
seems to defy solution.” 

One official of the ECA admitted as much 
(with respect to Great Britain) while he 
was testifying before a congressional com- 
mittee: 

“We are providing financing for the im- 
port of items and equipment for certain 
nationalized industries in Britain. In par- 
ticular, we are financing the import of min- 
ing machinery for the coal industry, and 
the coal industry is a nationalized industry. 
It was nationalized well before the ECA 
came into existence, so there is a case 
where, in a sense, it can be sald that the 
ECA has direct contact with nationalized 
industry in Britain.” 

9. ADVERSE EFFECTS OF BUREAUCRACY ON 
AGRICULTURE 

The adverse effects of the growth of Gov- 
ernment farm price supports and controls 
are well stated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson in his book, Farmers at the 
Crossroads, and by a committee of out- 
standing agricultural economists in a pam- 
phlet, Turning the Searchlight on Farm 
Policy. 

Harmjul effects of high, rigid price supports 

Concerning the effects on individual initi- 
ative and economic progress, Secretary Ben- 
son writes: 

“The farmers’ basic problems are due in 
large part to Government price and acreage 


‘control policies.” These took away the initi- 


ative of management, making it impossible 
for farmers to make the most efficient use of 
their machinery. Continued indefinitely, 
these policies would have driven free farmers 
to a condition of peasantry. 

The high, rigid price supports were never 
responsible for the high prices the farmer re- 
ceived during the war periods. Prices were 
higher than the supports. 

But the continuation of supports after the 
war has had a most harmful effect. Their 
principal result has been to pile up, in Gov- 
ernment bins, surpluses of farm products 
that have hung over the market like the 
sword of Damocies. i 

Stockpiling toward catastrophe 

The Commodity Credit tion has 
almost $9 billion invested (autumn, 1956) in 
price support inventory and commodity 
loans—and this in spite of aggressive dis- 
posal programs under which this adminis- 
tration has moved more than $5.5 billion 
worth of surpluses. Without this disposal 
the Government would have more than $14 
billion worth of agricultural products on 
hand. As it is, warehousing charges cost the 
American taxpayer (including farmers) $1 
million a day. 

This stockpile is a catastrophe to our 
farmers. It is a part of the world supply | 
and as such is a depressing influence on | 


. 


* 
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farm prices. Department of Agriculture 
economists estimate that, without excessive 
stocks, the 1955 net farm income would have 
been 20 percent higher. Therefore, at least 
$2 billion was lost by our farmers because 
of the surplus problem. 

The surplus problem began with our price- 
supported basic commodities—wheat, corn, 
cotton, peanuts, rice, and tobacco. Accum- 
ulations of these commodities led to acreage 
restrictions. 

Nearly 30 million acres were diverted out 
of wheat and cotton. 

These acres were shifted mainly into feed 
grains. This shift accounted in large part 
for the increase in total feed grain produc- 
tion, and contributed substantially to the 
surplus of corn now in Government hands. 
The resultant low price of corn and other 
feed grains encouraged added livestock pro- 
duction, which helped to bring on the low 
prices for hogs and feeder cattle in the 
winter of 1955-56. 

This illustration of how the cotton and 
wheat problems were shifted, in part at least, 
to feed grains and thence to hog producers 
entirely outside the Cotton and Wheat Belts, 
demonstrates the interlocking nature of 
American agriculture, It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to impose an artificial adjust- 
ment on one sector without its having an 
impact elsewhere. 


Rise of foreign competition 


‘There are other important and undesirable 
consequences of this system of uneconomic 
price manipulation. It stimulated excess 
productions abroad 8s well as at home. It 
encouraged substitute products to rob our 
markets both in this country and in other 
lands. It helped destroy our export outlets, 
as expanded production abroad robbed us 
of traditional markets. It even attracted 
foreign production to our shores to com- 
pete with domestic output. 

Unless the basic problems are solved, these 
things together will bring upon our farmers 
the most stringent production and market- 
ing controls in the history of American 
agriculture. 

Controls versus initiative 


"These controls are the undesirable product 
of an uneconomic system of price fixing. 

Producers of our basic crops have been 
«ut back on production quotas required 
under the law to the point that many of 
them are nearly forced out of farming, 

Midwestern corngrowers operating under 
acreage allotments have found it difficult to 
have enough volume to operate efficiently. 
In 1955, for example, only about 40 percent 
of the corn grown in commercial areas was 
within acreage allotments and was therefore 
eligible for price support. Most Corn Belt 
farmers voted with their corn planters 
against acreage allotments for their corn 
crop. They foresaw the futility of pursuing 
& price support and control program which 
would further restrict their volume. 

There is no Government program that can 
provide a decent living for a family with & 
cotton allotment of 4 acres, a tobacco allot- 
92 ot m than 1 acre, a wheat allotment 

small for efficient use of necessary equip- 
ment. or a corn allotment cut down 5 the 
size that the rigid 90 percent price support 
program would impose. 

When à commodity gets into the fix of be- 
ing produced for the Government rather 
than for a growing market, its producer al- 
most inevitably finds & ceiling placed on 
opportuntty. 

Paternalism leads to disaster 

Secretary Benson presents the issue facing 
farmers as follows: 

The issue 1s clear. Is agriculture to man- 
age its own affairs? Or is it to be managed 
from Washington? 

Which better serves the farmers’ inter- 
t3ts—and the Nation's interests? Shall 
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Government subsidize agriculture In such a 
manner that it also takes control? Or shall 
Government be kept in the role of servant— 
or partner—but never the master? 

These are not put as rhetorical questions. 

History teaches us that when individuals 
have given up looking after their own eco- 
nomic needs and transferred a Jarge share of 
that responsibility to the government, both 
they individually and the government have 
Tailed. 

If we are to profit by the lessons of his- 
tory and avert the fate of these other na- 
tions, we must steadfastly pursue and 
strengthen the course which leads toward 
greater individual freedom and toward more 
self-reliance. 

These conclusions of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture are supported by the group of 
agriculture economists who drafted the re- 
port Turning the Searchlight on Farm 
Policy. They pointed out that high price 
supports lessen farmers’ drive for operating 
efficiency, and production controls tend to 
spread, They said: 

The quest for prices maintained above the 
trend of market values leads to undue re- 
Uance on organizational power and political 
pressures. This tends to lessen the farmers’ 
drive toward economically desirable adjust- 
ments of their industry (or component parts 
of It) to the other parts of our economy. 
It may even weaken the motive to make 
maximum improvement in- operating ef- 
ficiency. 

If farm prices are supported at a higher 
level than that which the market would 
establish, control of production or/and mar- 
keting or use will have to be instituted in 
the effort to keep prices up to this artificial 
level. Those controls often rely on voluntary 
enforcement at the start but move inevitably 
toward compulsory controls and substantial 
restriction of the farmers’ freedom of choice. 

Besides limiting freedom of choice and thus 
of fiexible adaptation to local and changing 
conditions, these controls aim to restrict the 
supply of agricultural products available to 
the market. In the case of acreage allot- 
ments, any output lost in a given year is gone 
forever, except as fertility may be conserved 
by nonuse of land. 

In the case of marketing quotas and related 
storage operations, the shrinkage in market 
supply is temporary (except for ultimate 
deterioration of diversion to lower uses), 
but not without its harmful consequences. 

Production controls are ineffective if ap- 
plied to a limited range of products and 
therefore tend to spread. If farmers äre re- 
stricted in acreage of specified crops, they se- 
lect their best acres, apply more fertilizer, 
and give better care to the crops so that out- 
puts prove to be reduced less than planned. 
Idle acres are put into nonrestricted crops. 

The administrative or legislative authority 
is prone to meet this situation by extending 
the list of controlled commodities. For this 
reason and also because jealousy is engen- 
dered by Federal aid given to some producers 
and not to others, the area of production 
control tends to spread from a few staple or 
strategic commodities to embrace practically 
the whole field of agriculture. As the ad- 
ministrative area widens and the control 
machinery becomes more complicated, costs 
to the Federal Treasury greatly increase, 

A high price policy hurts consumers 

This group of agricultural economists also 
commented on effects on consumers: 

A high-price program involving restriction 
of production hurts consumers, particularly 
in the lower income groups, because they 
cannot satisfy their wants as adequately as 
they could if productive resources were used 
more fully. Government price supports at 
high and rigid levels can work over a long 
period only if the amounts produced and 
sold are effectively restricted. 

The controls needed will curb the freedom 
of farmers in using their productive re- 
sources in the most effective manner. 
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We do not believe that such restrictions 
and controls will serve national well-being or 
provide the highest attainable real income 
for either farmers or the rest of the Nation. 


Domestic production and foreign outlets 

disrupted by farm program 

Prof. Carl Malone of Iowa State College 
has shown how our price supports have dis- 
rupted domestic production and foreign out- 
lets for American farm products: 

The fixed-formula price-support program 
has had effects quite unanticipated by its 
designers. It led to a boost in potato pro- 
duction from around 350 million bushels 
annually in the late 1930's to around 450 
million bushels in the late 1940’s—during a 
decade when consumer potato demand was 
decreasing. The result: About a sixth of the 
crop in the late 1940's went to the Govern- 
ment, mostly to be destroyed. * * * Thus, a 
fixed-formula price program may develop a 
big gap between what buyers are willing to 
buy ànd farmers are encouraged to pro- 
duce. * * * 

With à storable export product, wheat, the 
90 percent of parity price-support program 
has encouraged production and required a 
divorce of the American wheat market from 
world prices, The Government often finds 
itself a major wheat buyer through the loan 
program, selling at a loss in the export mar- 
kets to meet world prices. Then it backs up 
the supported domestic price with tariffs or 
quotas since the high American price acts as 
4 magnet to supplies elsewhere. 

Where a product has ready substitutes, the 
fixed-formula 90-percent price support may 
keep the price above the free-market level. 
A major effect, then, is to encourage produc- 
tion of the substitute product and discour- 
age consumption of the supported product. 
Cotton price supports are proving a real 
boon to the rayon industry—butter supports 
to the margarine industry. 

The cost of Government farm programs, 

1933-55 

The Office of Budget and Finance of the 
United States Department of Agriculture bas 
prepared a detailed tabulation of the realized 
cost of all agricultural and related programs 
for the fiscal years 1932 to 1955. The total 
realized cost of programs primarily for sta- 
bilization of farm prices and income, 1932-55, 
was $9.8 billion. 


Summit Avenue Baptist Church Celebrates 
100th Anniversary, 1857-1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. Speaker, en 
May 5 of this year, it was my pleasure 
to attend the 100th anniversary com- 
munion service at the Summit Avenue 
Baptist Church in Jersey City, N. J. It 
was a pleasure to join with others in the 
congregation to wish the historical little 
church many happy returns of the year. 

As a boy, over 37 years ago, I attended 
Sunday school at the Summit Avenue 
Baptist Church. 'The late Supreme 
Court Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
and his father are among those who have 
taught and preached at the Summit 
Avenue Church. 

Under unanimous consent, I should 
like to list three items in rememberance 
of the 100th anniversary services, Mr. 
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Speaker. The items include the table of 
contents from the book, Hymns of the 
Christian Life, the church covenant, and 
the program: 
TABLE or CONTENTS 
MORNING WORSHIP 


Worship. 

The church. 

The Lord’s Day. 

The scriptures. 

The Holy Spirit. 

Jesus Christ: Nativity, suffering, and 
death, resurrection and ascension, second 
coming. 

Christian experience: Love, grace, repent- 
ance, faith, peace, assurance, prayer, conse- 
cration, sanctification, divine healing, com- 
fort, guidance, service, missions, communion, 
close of life, national, 

EVENING SERVICE 

Evangelism, missions, second coming, in- 
vitation. 

Responsive reading. 

Topical index. 

General index. 


SuwMriT AveNve BaPrisT CHURCH, REV. R. 
EARLE PETTINGILL, MINISTER, 575 SUMMIT 
AVENUE, JERSEY CrTY, N. J. 

; OUR CHURCH COVENANT 


As we trust we have by divine grace been 
brought to embrace the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by the influence of the Holy Spirit to 
give ourselves up to Him; so we do now 
solemnly covenant with each other, as God 
shall enable us: 

To walk together in brotherly love. 

That we exercise a Christian care and 
watchfulness over each other, faithfully 
warn, rebuke, and admonish our brethren 
~as the case may require. 

That we will not go to law, brother against 
brother, before unbelievers. 

That we will not forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together nor omit the great duty of 
prayer, both for ourselves and others. 

That we wil participate in each other's 
joys, and endeavor with tenderness and sym- 
pathy to bear each other's sorrows. 

That we will seek divine aid to enable us 
to walk circumspectly and watchfully in the 
rege. denying ungodiiness and every wordly 
ust. 

That we will contribute for the support of 
a faithful and evangelical ministry among us, 
and for the spread of the Gospel abroad. 

And that through life, amidst evil report 
and good report, we will seek to live to the 
glory of Him who hath called us out of dark- 
ness into His marvelous light. 


100TH ANNIVERSARY Year, 1857-1957, THE 
SuMMIT AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, SUMMIT 
AVENUE AND COTTAGE STREET, JERSEY CITY, 
N. J. e 


Rev. R. Earle Pettingill, minister, 575 Sum- 
mit Avenue; The Church With a Heart in the 
Heart of Things. Mrs. R. Earle Pettingill, or- 
ganist; Mr. Bert Crolius, director and soloist. 

100TH ANNIVERSARY COMMUNION SERVICE 

9:45 a, m., church school, Our school has 
been showing a steady increase all year, but 
there is still room for you, if you have not 
made this a habit. Come out and join with 
us. 


11 a. m., morning worship. 

Organ prelude. 

Call to worship: Psalm 8. 

Hymn No. 2: Come, Thou, Almighty King. 

Invocation, Lord's Prayer, Gloria Patri. 

Special] music: The Radiant Morn (by 
Woodward): Choir. 

Morning Scripture reading: Genesis 12:1- 
9; Hebrews 11:8-16. 

Pastoral prayer, 

Choral response: Chotr. 

Responsive reading: Church covenant, 

Hymn No. 111: Faith of Our Fathers. 
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Pastor's informal word. 

Tithes and offerings. 

Offertory. 

Special solo: Mr. Bert Crolius. 

Doxology. 

Organ meditation. 

Morning message, He Dared To Trust God; 
pastor. 

Hymn No. 24: The God of Abraham Praise. 

The Lord's Supper. 

Anniversary memberships. 

Fellowship offering. 

Benediction hymn, Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds. 

Organ postlude. 

The flowers today are in loving memory of 
the pastor's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. 
Pettingill. 

The hostess for the month of May is Mrs. 
Roy Smedes, 

Communion hostesses for today are Mrs. 
Walter Cleaver, Mrs. Elmer Lewis, and Mrs. 
William Ennis, Sr. 


THIS WEEK 


Monday, 8 p. m.: Adventurers’ Club in 
recreational rooms, for juniors and seniors. 

Monday, 8 p. m.: Trustees' meeting, at the 
church. 

Wednesday, 4 p. m.: Junior choir re- 
hearsal; 7 p. m.: senior choir rehearsal; 8 
p. m.: midweek hour of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Thursday afternoon and evening: Meeting 
of the Women's Missionary Union of Hudson 
County. Supper will be served. 


COMING EVENTS 


Wednesday, May 15, hold the evening 
open. Our 100th anniversary business meet- 
ing will follow our midweek hour of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Wednesday, May 22, our 
100th anniversary catered banquet. Reser- 
vations are going fast. See Mr. or Mrs. 
Cleaver today and make your reservation, as 
we are going to open the ticket sale to those 
outside our congregation next week. Sun- 
day, May 26, Mrs. J. W. McCrossen, of the 
New Jersey State convention, will be our 
speaker at the morning worship. 

Have you joined the new Booster's Club? 

About 22 people have joined a special 
Anniversary Booster's Club, agreeing to pay 
$1 a week for 60 weeks. This plan was 
started with the hope that our mortgage, 
taken in 1952 to run for 10 years, may be 
liquidated by the end of the year. We are 
not behind in our agreement, but the church 
could very easily be free of debt at the close 
of the anniversary. We should have 50 more 
to assure success. See Mrs. Cumings at the 
booster table today. It can be done—a debt- 
free church by 1958. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUMMIT AVENUE BAPTIST 

CHURCH 


Minister: Rev. R. Earle Pettingill, 575 
Summit Avenue, Jersey City, N, J. 

Church clerk: Miss Erilynne Forsberg, 299 
Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Financial secretary: Mr. Ronald E. Davis, 
434 Union Avenué, Belleville, N. J. 

Treasurer: Mr. William C. Ennis, Sr., 161 
Palisade Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Deacon's board: Mr. Elmer R. Lewis, chair- 
man; Mr. Alexander Luken, secretary; Mr. 
Frank Anderson, treasurer; Mr. Eric Fors- 
berg, Mr. Ray Leach, Mr. William Hick, Mr. 
Edward Wardell. 

Trustees board: Mr. August Bahr, chair- 
man; Mr. Walter Cleaver, secretary; Mr. Bert 
Crolius, Mr. Louis P. Manfredi, Mr. Charles 
Colgrove, Mr. Ronald E. Davis, Mrs. L. T. 
Cumings, Mr. J. Peter McNamara, Mr. Clifford 
Crolius, Mrs. W. Roberts, Mr. William C. 
Ennis, Sr. 

Board of Christian education: Mr. George 
Butler, Mrs. R. E. Davis, Mrs. R. E. Pettingill, 
Mr. William C. Ennis, Mrs. Carl Haag. 

Chief ushers: Mr. Peter M. McNamara, Mr. 
Robert Thornton. 

Flower committee: The deaconness board, 
Mrs. Roy F. Smedes, chairman, 
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This church is a member of the Hudson 
Baptist Association, the New Jersey Baptist 
Convention, the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, in full cooperation. 


Reflection Is Good for the Political Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as a prel- 
ude to my 1957 annual report to my con- 
stituents, I should like to call attention 
to my report at the close of the 84th 
Congress in July 1956, which read as 
follows: 


REFLECTION Is Goop FOR THE POLITICAL SOUL 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J, 
MurTER, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, July 27, 1956) 
Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago a 

glant hoax was perpetrated on the American 

people. They were promised a new approach 
to Government, one that truly was to rep- 

resent them, In 1952, they were promised à 

world of peace and prosperity, lower taxes, 

higher wages, lower prices, and a balanced 
budget. The best business heads in America 
were to run our Government. 

Two years went by, and the disillusioned 
American people went back to their own 
party, the Democratic Party, by electing a 
Democratic Congress. The administration 
moaned and warned of a partisan cold war, 
of a stalemate within the Government. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower cried loudest, Let us now 
review what happened, 


Whatever good there was in the President’s 
program had more support in every instance 
from the Democratic Party than from his own 
Republican Party. The President, himself, 
presently admits that the Democratic Con- 
gress produced a substantial amount of 
worthwhile legislation. 

In 1952 the American people were fooled 
into believing in a program that its authors 
themselves did not believe in. We hope in 
this election year they will not fall prey to 
the hoax that the elephant will again try 
to foist upon them. 

Evaluation of the past will help us to spot 
the election year myths when they are pre- 
sented by Republican campaigners. 

THE ADMINISTRATION—ABSENTEE MANAGEMENT; 
WHO'S MINDING THE STORE? 


We were promised a President who would 
be a guiding knight, an active and strong 
manager, à leader of our country, an expert 
in military affairs, and a friend of our foreign 
allies. 

Instead we have an ailing gentleman, who 
had no experience in government, and who 
has shown no interest or desire to learn 
about his tasks. On several occasions he 
has told his press conferences about seeking 
the enactment of bills he had already signed 
into law. This disinterest or lack of knowl- 
edge cannot be attributed to ill health. 
Eisenhower's pleasing personality and past 
military achievements are no substitute for 
political leadership. 'There can be no justi- 
fication for his delegating the authority and 
responsibility vested by our Constitution 
solely in the President. = 

The business managers of our Nation, such 
as Secretary Wilson and Secretary Humphrey, 
may be fine in business, but they have proved 
they do not belong in government. The pro- 
motion of the national well-being for the 
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benefit of the many rather than the few Is 
foreign to their philosophy. 

It is not true that what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the country. Profits 
of an automobile industry are not equiva- 
lent to the welfare of a people. 

Our health program should not be meas- 
ured with an eye to a balanced budget. Nor 
has Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
earned the right to act as an adviser to our 
Armed Forces. Defense and national secu- 
rity must not be impaired by a desire for à 
balanced budget. 


THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER—THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The one problem common to the farmer, 
to labor, and to all of us, is that of the 
consumer. 

Candidate Eisenhower promised us & lower 
cost of living. President Eisenhower will 
surely disclaim responsibility for a higher 
cost of living. 

Consumers prices are at a record high. 
The National Consumer Price Index rose for 
the fourth successive time in a year. It has 
reached the highest peak in 5 years. Next 
month another rise is expected. 

The Democratic farm program is based on 
the knowledge that general prosperity can- 
not be maintained while we continue to 
depress the farmer. President Eisenhower 
vetoed our Democratic farm price support 
bill and then quickly raised price supports 
himself. Apparently his sliding scale had 
slid too far, for farm income is down 30 per- 
cent in the past year. 

Milk prices to the consumer have continued 
to rise. Secretary Benson decided to raise 
dairy prices Just when manufacturers had 
warehouses filled with cheese and butter 
bought at the lower price level. The farmer 
who sold his milk at the lower price then 
had to buy it back as high priced butter. 
This apparently is the Republican idea of how 
to aid the dairy farmer. No wonder so many 
2 these farm families spread oleo on their 


Milk prices do not worry Secretary Benson 
who finds that the little farmer Is of no im- 
portance. Benson is more concerned with 
the three members of his advisory board 
whose firms have been indicted for monopo- 
listic practices. Mr. Benson is apparently 
fully occupied in directing the administra- 
tion's everchanging farm policy. He first 
opposed and then supported a soil bank; he 
first opposed ànd then approved the plowing 
under of crops; first opposed and then ap- 
VVV 

e. 

The present administration makes many 
boasts as to the increase in the size of the 
labor force, This increase is largely a result 
of our ever-increasing population. Of far 
greater significance is the fact that at least 
2,900,000 people who want jobs, cannot find 
them. In the past year one million persons 
have been added to our unemployed rolls. 
That represents a total of nearly 10 million 
American men, women, and children who 
have lost their means of support. The billion 
dollar year that General Motors has Just con- 
cluded does not help these people. 


The Democratic Party sponsored a bill to 
help our unemployed learn new skills when 
their previous trades no longer offer employ- 
ment. Retraining these people will help to 
relieve all of us of the burden of support. 
This is the type of constructive, positive, leg- 
islatlon which brought our country to the 

state which it enjoyed in 1952 
when Republican businessmen began to tear 
it down. 

Candidate Eisenhower pledged himself to 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
President Eisenhower has consistently refused 
to live up to his campaign promises. Former 
Secretary of Labor Durkin offered the Presi- 
dent 19 amendments, which were in accord 
with Candidate Eisenhower's promises. 
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Eisenhower refused to go along with any 
of them. Instead he submitted to Congress 
& program which would toughen the Taft- 
Hartley Act. His Labor Secretary resigned 
and was replaced with another big business- 
man. Congress refused to go along with 
President Eisenhower's labor program as pre- 
sented. 

In an attempt to meet the increased cost 
of living, Congress has raised the minimum 
wage to $1 per hour over President Eisen- 
hower's protest that 90 cents was adequate. 

The Republican Party as represented by 
President Eisenhower may be a party of the 
people, but of and for a very few people. 

BAD GOVERNMENT 


During his 1952 campaign candidate 
Eisenhower had much to say about corrup- 
tion in Government and useless personnel in 
Government. 

We said then and repeat now: no political 
party has a monopoly on virtue or efficlency. 
Every party when trusted with the privilege 
to govern must be ever alert to weed out the 
loafers, the incompetent, and the criminal. 

President Eisenhower has sadly failed the 
people in that regard. 

The executive departments, in almost every 
instance, are employing more people and 
more top executives at higher salaries than 
in any previous administration. The excep- 
tions are in the so-called service depart- 
ments. . 

The Post Office Department serving all of 
the American people is using fewer employees 
and giving the worst service we have ever 
experienced. 

The Veterans’ Administration, serving our 
veterans and particularly our disabled vet- 
erans, has been reduced in force, moved 
around, kicked around, and made a less use- 
ful agency to those who need it most. 

The Agriculture Department has been re- 
organized to take out of the hands of the 
farmers, most of the things they can do best 
for themselves. 

Misappropriating funds is the order of the 
day for this administration. This admin- 
istration has appointed more corrupt officials 
than any other in our history. 

Starting with Secretary Benson using De- 


. partment funds to refurbish a Government 


lodge for his personal use, we find corruption 
Tampant in every department. 

Warehouses bursting at the seams, because 
improperly constructed; selling millions of 
dollars worth of cheese to the processors and 
buying them back at higher prices, without 
the cheese ever leaving storage or changing 
hands; indictments of three members of Sec- 


retary Benson's advisory board; self-dealing- 


for his private profit of one of his paid sub- 
ordinates; loading the school lunch pro- 
gram with more than $400,000 worth of phony 
transportation charges in Iliinojs for the sole 
benefit of one of his Republican friends. 
There are, no doubt, many more such inci- 
dents which have not yet been exposed, We 
are just beginning to investigate the monop- 
oly enjoyed by three companies in disposing 
of surplus commodities. 

Under 20 years of Democratic adminis- 
tration the Commodity Credit Corporation 
never exceeded an authorization of $6?4 bil- 
lion. The total lost in those 20 years from 
operation of the program, was about $1 bil- 
lion. During 3½ years, the Republicans have 
increased that authorization to $14 billion. 
The losses have increased by at least $4 bil- 
Non. No small part is attributable to the 
increased interest rates pald to bankers and 
much of it paid in violation of law. 

Dixon-Yates was bad, so bad that even the 
Republican administration has backed dowa 
on its spurious claim of legality. 

The cancellation of a Defense Department 
contract awarded to the Chrysler Corp. and 
awarding the same business to General Mo- 
tors is only a small part of the wrong doing 
in that Department. 
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The foot-in-mouth statements of Secre- 
tary Wilson is the least important of the 
many things that are bad in this adminis- 
tration. 

The Small Business Committees of the Con- 
gress have devoted some part of almost 
every day to urging the Defense Department 
to follow the law and its own regulations in 
awarding contracts and making payments 
earned thereunder. 

The Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and that of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation have also been managed in 
a manner adverse to the public interest. 

The big banks and big holding companies 
have grown bigger with the aid and abetment 
of the Republican appointees to those agen- 
cles, 

The responsibility for the Illinois bank 
scandal, the theft of State funds through 
bank manipulations, must be borne at least 
in part by those same Republican Federal 
appointees. 

Internal mismanagement by those officials 
of their offices I hope will soon be the sub- 
ject of thorough investigation. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroiler of the 
Currency attempts are being made to weaken 
our banking laws for the benefit of the big 
banks and to the detriment of the small 
banks and small investors. A part of that 
scheme was the abortive attempt to destroy 
the right of minority stockholders to minor- 
ity representation on the directorates of na- 
tional banks. 

The full story about the giveaways by 
the Interior Department, the attempt to 
destroy TVA, REA, and our other public fa- 
cilities and natural resources requires much 
more time than I can give here. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Since 1953 our Government has been taken 
over by big business and the big banking in- 
terests of the country. The little fellow 
has had no representative in the Cabinet or 
at the top of any executive department. On 
the contrary, he has had as antagonist big 
business and the big banks, not only in the 
market place but also in every department 
of Government, 

What is even worse, the so-called WOC— 
the bíg-business man on loan to the Gov- 
ernment, drawing no compensation from the 
Government but being paid by his big-busi- 
ness employer—has an inside track keeping 
big business constantly informed as to Gov- 
ernment plans and channeling Government 
business away from the small-business man 
and to big business. 

Credit restrictions are manipulated so as 
to dry up all sources of credit for the small- 
business man. 

Except in times of war or emergency, 
WOC's should not be employed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have contended and will continue to 
urge that the Small Business Administration 
Act must be strengthened by eliminating the 
Policy Board now dominated by Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. The agency must be 
made not only permanent, but permanently 
independent of the Treasury Department 
and the Department of Commerce. 

The small-business man, displaced by 
slum clearance and highway construction, 
should be entitled to low-interest-rate loans 
based upon character and ability to perform, 
rather than bankable collateral. 

The Defense Department must be directed 
by the Small Business Administration to 


.discard, as required by law, the old arbi- 


trary, numerical definition of a small busi- 
ness firm, and follow & more realistic one, 
This will give small business a larger and 
more equitable share of Government con- 
tracts. 7 

The Small Business Administration may 
boast that during 3 years, it has approved 
3,560 business loans in an aggregate amount 
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of $137,915,000 on account of which it dis- 
bursed $52,578,000. Compare that, however, 
to what this administration has done for 
big business in the same period through the 
Export-Import Bank alone, to wit: 805 loans 
for a total authorized aggregate amount of 
almost $7,500,000,000 against which it dis- 
bursed over $5,171,000,000. The Export-Im- 
port Bank made 22 percent as many loans 
with an average disbursement of over 426 
times more per loan, To put it more sim- 
ply, SBA's loan disbursements averaged less 
than $15,000 each and the bank's more than 
$6,400,000 each. 

While big business has made more and 
bigger profits than at any time in the his- 
tory of our country, small business has been 
going into bankruptcy in greater numbers 
than at any time since the depression days 
of the early 1930's. 

For years, I have led the fight to establish 
offices of the Small Business Administration 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico so to 
enable American citizens residing so far from 
the mainland to avail themselves of the 
privileges accorded by law to all. I person- 
ally urged the Appropriations Committee to 
give the agency the money for that purpose. 
The money was yoted. I am still waiting 
to be informed that even one of those offices 
hàs been opened. 

' GIVEAWAY: THE GOVERNMENT'S PRIVATE 

CHARITY 


The administration in its "partnership" 
plan gives, and gives, and gives, and the 
people get nothing in return. First, it was 
offshore oil lands, then TVA, then natural 
gas. Now, any river or forest that big busi- 
ness wants, it can have for the asking. 

The President wanted and got a Federal 
water storage project on the upper Colorado 
River. Since no big business wanted it, the 
President’s partnership plan was forgotten. 
And Idaho Power Co, wanted to build a 
private power project at Hells Canyon, so 
the administration opposed the public spon- 
sored Hells Canyon project. The adminis- 
tration opposed the idea of municipalities 
in New York State having priority purchase 
rights to the electric power which would 
issue from the Niagara River power develop- 
ment program. ` 

The development of atomic energy for 
peace is an idea that the Democratic Party 
sponsors wholeheartedly. But we voted 
against the administration's atoms-for-peace 
program since it would have given a few big 
businesses à monopoly in the development 
of atomic energy for peacetime use. 

Incidentally, Attorney Genera] Brownell 
now has completely disavowed the Dixon- 
Yates contract and has accepted the view 
of the Democratic Party that the whole 
agreement was illegal. 

It took New Deal reclamation programs to 
give us back our forests. It has taken less 
than 4 years of an Eisenhower administra- 
tion to lose them. The administration's 
policy is to lease them to private industry— 
which flagrantly abuses them. 

We have no right to expect anything else 
of the Department of Interior under this 
administration. Its consistent policy is to 
put political appointees in the place of ar- 
dent careermen. It has been no accident 
that many of these political appointees have 
been anticonservationists. There is no nec- 
essity for commenting on the scandals that 
have evolved over the private uses that many 
of these appointees have made of the assets 
of the Department, 

FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Anyone aware of the importance of all 
Federal and particularly the postal em- 
ployees, can see no reason why they should 
not have many of the rights that are ac- 
corded to workers in private industry. 

We have, over the objection of the admin- 
istration, raised their wages, to enable them 
to meet the rising costs of living. This, 
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while the President kept clamoring for in- 
creased pay for those already in the highest 
brackets. We have also liberalized the civil 
service retirement benefits. 

We have not yet devised any method to 
stop administrative destruction of the merit 
system, 

Nor have we been able to abolish the 
brazen gag order that Republican Postmaster 
General Summerfield has imposed on postal 
workers. He has forbidden them to com- 
plain about the post office to anyone but 
their superiors in the post office. Members 
of Congress and the press have become off 
limits to these employees. We must now 
write into the law permission for these 
employees to complain to their Congress- 
men without impairing their merit standing. 

The Supreme Court's decision, limiting the 
scope of the security program to those areas 
of government which can be defined as sensi- 
tive, would seem to have eliminated the 
problem created by the unwarranted admin- 
istrative security clearance procedures, The 
administration is now sponsoring a bill which 
would classify all Government positions as 
“sensitive.” The recommendations of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, which fundamentally agree with the 
decision of the Supreme Court, should be 
followed in this regard. No American wants 
subversives in our Government. We can and 
must provide adequate means for protecting 
the Government's best interests. But we 
must do it without needless duplication of 
effort and without destroying our funda- 
mental principles of fair play and of good 
Government. 


VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


Neither the veterans nor the Armed Forces 
have been forgotten by the 84th Congress. 
Aware of our debt, we, the Democratic Party, 
sponsored and supported measures to better 
their lot. 

The veteran home-loan program has been 
extended, as have been the disability bene- 
fits for the veterans of World Wars I and II. 
Neither forgetting the youth of our Nation 
nor those who were their fathers, we are pro- 
viding educational asisstance to children of 
servicemen who died in World War II and in 
Korea, We have extended the Missing Per- 
sons Act authorizing continued pay for serv- 
ice personnel missing or captured in Korea, 

To maintain a strong armed force, we 
have extended the draft law to 1957. To 
provide greater incentive for career per- 
sonnel—a necessary essential in our defense 
program—we have placed all military per- 
sonnel under our social-security program, 
and have increased the benefit payments to 
survivors of servicemen and veterans. We 
have also provided for medical care for the 
dependents of members of our Armed Forces. 
We have raised the pay of our 6-month 
trainees under the Reserve program as well 
as the pay of the Armed Forces in order to 
attract and keep better men in the service. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION—THE UNBALANCED SCALE 


Social legislation is not a partisan matter 
to the Democratic Party. The welfare of the 
Nation is more important than party politics. 
We, of the Democratic Party, were happy to 
note that much of the welfare legislation of 
the administration was an extension of New 
and Fair Deal plans. These acts and others 
of a similar nature were supported whole- 
heartedly by the Democrats. : 

Over the administration's protests we suc 
ceeded in amending the Social Security Act 
by lowering the retirement age for women 
to 62 and permitting the disabled to become 
eligible for full benefits at the age of 50. 
Democratically supported and New Deal in- 
itiated, and administration sponsored, the 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' 
Compensation Act were increased. 

National disaster insurance for the vie- 
tims of flood and hurricane disasters was 
established. 
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We have extended the Federal school milk 
program to include child-care centers, nurs- 
ery schools, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and other similar nonprofit associa- 
tions. 

I sponsored a Federal Scholarship Act. 
Worthy students who desire a college educa- 
tion or postgraduate work would be enabled 
to apply for these loans to aid them through 
school. This is no giveaway, since the stu- 
dents will repay these loans when their edu- 
cation has been completed. Such a program 
has been found feasible in prior years. It 
should have never been abandoned. à 

We have also authorized $378 million in 
Federal aid for school construction, in areas 
which have become overcrowded by increased 
governmental activity. 

Little need be said of the failure ọf the 
school-aid bill, Due to a shameful coalition 
of a minority of the members of my own 
party and of a majority of the Republicans, 
this much-needed bill was defeated. 

In matters of national health and medical 
Tesearch we went beyond what the adminis- 
tration requested. The Oveta Hobby atti- 
tude, of health being a strictly private affair, 
did not reoccur during this session. Ninety 
million dollars have been set aside for med- 
ical research of crippling and killing dis- 
eases, for extended hospital construction 
and for training nurses and health special- 
ists. Four million dollars have been set 
aside for & dental research institute. 

The housing bill authorizes a public 
housing program of only 35,000 units a year 
for 2 years. The Democratic majority in the 
House felt that this was an unrealistic at- 
tempt to remedy the housing shortage, 
Administrative opposition proved too strong 
and we were compelled to settle for less 
than is needed. We did succeed in liberal- 
izing the terms of Federal mortgages; for 
financing home improvements, for financing 
single-family home purchases, and for 
financing rental dwellings. We also liberal- 
ized, not enough, but somewhat, the Federal 
mortgage terms for elderly people and for 
urban renewal projects. 
` The administration sponsored a civil- 
rights bill which was quite innocuous. It 
provided for things which the President now 
has the right to accomplish without any 
new laws. Once again a self-interested 
coalition of a few Democrats and a great 
many Republicans thwarted this measure. 
That action will no doubt be President 
Eisenhower's excuse to do nothing about the 
matter. 

We did not enact the health insurance 
program of the President since it would have 
done nothing except help some insurance 
companies. It would have done nothing for 
the individuals who need medical and hos- 
pital assistance or insurance to pay therefor. 

Throughout this program, the unbalanced 
scale continued to dominate the adminis- 
tration’s thinking. No matter who spon- 
sored the legislation, the Democratic Party 
approach was: If it was for the benefit of 
the people as a whole, we supported the bill. 
This cannot be said of the Republican Party. 
Their narrow interests and petty insights 
have not yet revealed to them the import- 
ance of the broadest approach for the benefit 
of the greatest number. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—PERILOUS PATHS 


Under our system of government, the 
President must assume the leadership in 
the realm of International Affairs. He must 
make the policy in the first instance. His 
State Department should be his spokesman. 
Congress may respond by approving appro- 
priations or by Senatorial action on proposed 
treaties. 

The path of peace is always difficult. The 
Democratic Party believes it can only be 
maintained by an unequivocal but honorable 
approach to foreign affairs. To find a per- 
manent peace, we must be vigilant and alert, 
honest with ourselves and with our allies, 
and firm with our potential enemies. 
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The complete schedule for my Septem- 
ber tour of the district follows: 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


Lakeville, Town Hall, 9 a. m. 
Plymouth, Court House, 10 a. m. 
Bourbon, News-Mirror office, 2 p. m. 
Argos, Town Hall, 3 p. m. 
Culver, Post Office, 4 p. m. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


Michigan City, Court House, 10 a. m. 

Westville, Public Library, 1 p. m. 

Union Mills, Fire Station, 2 p. m. 

Wanatah, H. W. Welkie office, 3 p. m. 

La Crosse, Town Hall, 4 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


North Liberty, Post Office, 9 a. m. 

Walkerton, Town Hall, 10 a. m. 

La Porte, Court House, 11 a. m. 

Rolling Prairie, Fire Station, 3 p. m. 

New Carlisle, Town Hall, 4 p. m. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


Osceola, Fire Station, 9 a. m. 
Elkhart, Court House, 10 a. m. 
Middlebury, First State Bank, 2 p. m. 
Bristol, Town Hall, 3 p. m. 
Granger, Post Office, 4 p. m. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


Wakarusa, Exchange State Bank, 
9 a. m. 

Goshen, Court House, 10 a. m. 

New Paris, State Bank, 2 p. m. 

Nappanee, City Hall, 3 p. m. 

Bremen, Town Hall, 4 p. m. 


Career Compensation Act of 1949 


SPEECH 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, wil the gentleman explain the 
bill, please? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. 
glad to. 

The bill provides for the validating of 
payments to women members of the Air 
Force which were paid because they were 
living with their husbands while the 
Government would provide them with 
single quarters. They did not want to 
live in barracks. 'The Air Force paid 
them a quarters allowance. This legis- 
lation validates those payments, and the 
amendment of the Senate provides that 
future such requests must be approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will this 
make possible the payment of Air Force 
personnel who were denied payments by 
Congress because their wives happened 
to be stationed at the same base, but they 
were not given joint quarters? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I believe this 
takes care of all the problems of female 
members of the Air Force who were paid 
as a result of that problem. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. But it would 
not take care of the male members of the 
Air Force whose wife was a civilian em- 
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ployee on the same base but they were 
not given joint quarters? 

- Mr. BROOKS of Texas. This deals 
with women only. 


State Retirement Fund Finances Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article: 


From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
of August 4, 1957] 
STATE RETIREMENT FUND FINANCES PLANTS 
(By Jim Montgomery) 


SYLVESTER, Ga., August 3—A new kind of 
optimism is taking hold of folks In this tra- 
ditionally agricultural south Georgia com- 
munity—a feeling being generated by the 
promise of regular jobs for more than 400 
people in à brand-new apparel plant. 

Their smiles are new because up to this 
time Worth Countians had been able to do 
little more than shake their heads sadly over 
the realization that inability to win better 
living standards had forced thousands of 
their neighbors to seek greener pastures. 

This growing exodus left the county with 
a population of only 18,200 a year ago— 
some 3,000 less than 1n 1940. 

Natural population increase alone should 
have added some 2,100 citizens to the 1950 
census total of 19.357, but Worth's natural 
gain potential in the 6 years that followed 
was more than offset by the loss of nearly 
3,300 people who moved away. 

Coupled with shrinking agricultural op- 
portunities, this outmigration of 17 percent 
of its residents since 1950 provided scant 
cheer for those who remained. 

Though many of these manage to supple- 
ment their income with paychecks from jobs 
held in nearby Albany, Worth County itself 
was looking desperately for new payrolls to 
stem its ebb tide of humanity, 

Then, à year ago, came a glimmer of hope— 
&n industrial prospect brought to Sylvester 
by State commerce department and Georgia 
Power Co. development experts. 

Mortician W. A. Banks, Druggist E. M. 
Moore, Merchant H. I. Powell and other 
civic-minded businessmen here launched a 
campaign to raise some $90,000 through the 
Sylvester-Worth County Development Corp., 
in which 435 local people bought stock. 

But this was only a start toward the 
$455,000 cost of the 72,835-square-foot, air- 
conditioned plant. The Sylvester Textile 
Corp., the private company which will begin 
operating in the just-completed building 
later this month, could match the amount 
put up by the community. 

But where was the rest to come from? The 
big insurance companies can put as much 
as 51 percent of their massive resources into 
topnotch mortgage loans, but they like 
bigger potatoes in the industrial field. 

The tight money bugaboo also makes it 
harder for small firms to borrow expansion 
capital, and the Sylvester company didn't 
want to raid its working capital reserve. 

The answer to Worth County’s prayers—a 
loan of $271,440 at 5.5 percent interest for 
a maximum of 15 years—came from 1 of 2 
Georgia organizations charged with respon- 
sibility of safely investing combined trust 
fund assets of close to $110 million. 
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Approval of the loan by the investment 
committee of the board of trustees of the 
Employees Retirement System of Georgia 
came after a thorough investigation into the 
financial soundness of the company that will 
operate the plant—an established manu- 
facturer of ladies' negligee. 

This loan will bring the fund's total in- 
vestment closed and committed on new 
Georgia industrial plants to $1,936,140 since 
the beginning of 1955, when the first such 
loan was made, according to W. Frank De- 
Lamar, executive secretary-treasurer of the 
employees system. 

He said applications amounting to $535,000 
are pending on another 4 plants, which 
would raise the grand total in this type loan 
to $2,471,140 on 15 plants, most of which 
have been partially financed by community 
development corporations. 

The system's first loan in the industrial 
area, he said, was $110,000 at 5 percent In- 
terest to Patcroft Mills in Dalton on Jan- 
wary 14, 1955. Next, in February 1956, came 
a $60,000 loan at the same rate to Wright 
Garment Co., Bremen. 

Other 5-percent loans include 1 of $498.- 
200 last September on the Monroe Auto 
Equipment Co. plant at Hartwell; 1 of 
$32,500 in January on the Venus Textile Man- 
ufacturing Corp. garment plant at Social 
Circle; 1 of $300,000 in April on a Con- 
yers plant that doubled production capacity 
of Lithonia Lighting Products Co., and 1 
of $125,000 early last month on the Momar, 
Inc., sanitary chemical plant in Atlanta. 

Loans were closed late last month on the 
Diamond Bros. furniture plant in Swains- 
boro ($165,000), and the Waynesboro Gar- 
ment Co. facility in Burke County ($161.- 
000)—but the rising cost of money had by 
then pushed the mortgage interest rate to 
5.5. percent. 

This higher rate also applies to other out- 
standing commitments due to be closed 
soon—866,000 on a Loganville garment plant, 
and $147,000 on a Perry textile products man- 
ufacturing plant. 

And just as the 5 percent rate is a thing 
of the past, some financial seers are guess- 
ing that the going rate of interest will soon 
climb to 6 percent. 

Should this happen, much needed indus- 
trial expansion in Georgia and elsewhere will 
be more costly. Development people hope 
that won't make new plants too costly, and 
thus slow down the State's industrial growth 
rate. 

Right now, according to DeLamar, the 
State employees’ fund will be right at its 30- 
percent mortgage investment limit when and 
if its present industrial loan applications are 
approved. 

New plant loans will then account for near- 
ly 10 percent of its nearly $26 million in as- 
sets, with other types of mortgages account- 
ing for about 20 percent, and with the re- 
maining 70 percent in stocks, bonds, and 
Government securities. 

However, this fund's assets, which are in- 
vested to earn the highest rate of return con- 
sistent with maximum safety, are mounting 
at the rate of $5 million a year, most of which 
is from contributions of State employees that 
are matched by State government payments. 

In addition, it gets new lending power from 
payments which steadily diminish the prin- 
cipal and interest on old loans. 

The fund's mortgage-lending operations 
works this way: 

On receipt of an application, the invest- 
ment committee through the fund's retained 
investment adviser, the First National Bank 
of Atlanta, conducts a thorough investigation 
to determine the soundness of the company 
that will operate the plant. 3 

If its meets the strict criteria, and if suf- 
ficient money 1s available within the fund's 
30 percent mortgage loan investment limit, & 
commitment is made to lend no more than 
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60 percent (usually closer to 50 percent) on 
the value of the building, at the going rate of 
interest. 

The commitment, for which the manufac- 
turer is charged 14 percent of the total 
loan, enables him to obtain a short-term 
commercial bank loan to go ahead with con- 
struction of the building. 

The retirement system loan is closed only 
after the building has been completed and 
appraised by a recognized private real-estate 
expert. The average length of these mort- 
gages is 15 years, during which the deed is 
assigned to the retirement system as collat- 
eral, and the operating company is liable for 
complete repayment of principal and inter- 
est ' 


The fund's emphasis on safety in such in- 
vestments 1s evidenced by the fact that, ac- 
cording to DeLamar, “we turn down 2 ap- 
plications for every 1 we approve," 

Trustee Edwin L. Swain, State merit sys- 
tem director, summed up the investment 
committee's viewpoint on aiding new indus- 
try; "We are vitally interested in keeping 
industry coming into—and scattering over— 
our State in order to keep our people'from 
having to move away.” 

Nobody 1s more aware of that philosophy 
than the Sylvester man who said, "I just 
don't know where we could have borrowed 
enough money for our new plant if it hadn't 
been for the State employees' retirement 
fund,” 

Other trustees of this fund are B. E. 
Thrasher, Jr., State auditor, chairman; Zach 
D. Cravey, comptroller general; Dr. T. F. 
Abercrombie, State health department di- 
rector emeritus; Ben T. Hulet, State labor 
commissioner; George B. Culpepper, Jr., Fort 
Valley attorney; and James D. Robinson, Jr., 
board chairman, First National Bank of 
Atlanta, 

Robinson, Swain, Cravey, and Culpepper 
make up the committee that reviews all the 
fund's investments, on which reports are 
submitted to the entire board of trustees. 


——³j4H 


Address by Hon. James Roosevelt Before 
American Medical Center Annual Aux- 
iliary Dinner, Denver, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


or COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most successful charitable institu- 
tions of Colorado, indeed of our entire 
Nation during the first part of this cen- 
tury, has been the American Medical 
Center, formerly known as the Jewish 
Consumptive Relief Society of Denver, 
Colo. Its good deeds and unselfish serv- 
ice to countless thousands is an enviable 
record of people of good will. 

Following in the magnanimous tradi- 
tion of the other members of his dis- 
tinguished family, our colleague, JAMES 
RoosEvELT of California, has given un- 
stintingly of his time for many years in 
the service of this fine organization. His 
generous work and constructive efforts 
have been highly appreciated by all of 
those who have worked with him in this 
cause and especially by the recipients of 
the services afforded by this institution. 

On August 3 of this year, our colleague 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, addressed the mem- 
bers and friends of the organization at 
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the annual auxiliary dinner held in Den- 

ver, Colo, The address is replete with 

valuable material and is a statement of 
the program of the American Center for 
the year. 

Itake great pleasure in inserting this 
address in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that my colleagues 
may have the advantage of the informa- 
tion which it contains. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT,:-JCRS- 
AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER ANNUAL AUXIL- 
IARY DINNER, DENVER, COLO. SATURDAY, 
AvcvsT 3, 1957 


Friends, when Kipling wrote that “East 
is east and west 1s west and never the twain 
shall meet," he certainly didn't reckon with 
our JCRS-American Medical Center. For 
here we are tonight, a Congressman from 
California talking to a group of charmingly 
effective auxiliary and advisory board leaders 
from New York, Washington, and other 
eastern communities at this inspiring west- 
ern city in the foothills of the Rockies. 

Why is this so? Why do so many of us, 
from such widely scattered backgrounds and 
geography, come together with such wonder- 
ful unity and kinship? Whence this warmth 
of feeling that entwines us—or entwains 
us, if I may—with a sense of dedication and 
loyalty I have not experienced since the days 
I worked with my father and the people of 
the Warm Springs Foundation? 

For me the answer is one word—devotion. 

Think for a moment of this amazing town 
of Spivak, with which we have been renewing 
an old and deep acquaintance these last few 
days, You won't find it on the map, not 
even a dot. Yet you will find it warmly 
remembered in the hearts of tens of thou- 
sands of people in communities stretching 
from sen to shining sea. For this little town 
of Spivak—our JCRS-American Medical 
Center—is truiy & unique town that only 
real devotion itself could build. 

Its very founding was an act of faith and 
love. You will recall, I am sure, how a small 
group of workingmen moved with deepest 
compassion at the sight of fellow humans 
trekking to Denver for relief of their con- 
sumption and literally dying in the streets 
for lack of facilities, chipped in 81.10 to set 
up 6 tents and a wood structure. Look how 
we have grown in 53 years, with our wonder- 
ful structures of health and healing and the 
city coming to our yery doors with its mod- 
ern shopping center. 

But over the span of unfolding decades 
and steady growth, our unique open door 
policy has remained constant. In 1957, as 
in 1904, we stil] only ask, "Are you ill? Are 
you in need? You are welcome here.” To 
the victim of cancer, tuberculosis and chest 
diseases today, as to the victim of consump- 
tion yesterday, our hospital offers a rather 
rare and unusual handclasp. Most hospitals 
are unwilling to tie up their beds with 
patients needing prolonged treatment and 
care. Let it be said to the glory of our 
hospital that we welcome patients in all 
stages of disease for an unlimited period of 
time. You have seen our doctors and nurses 
and medical team work far beyond the call 
of duty. You have talked to our patients 
and heard them glow about the most potent 
wonder drug they receive here—devotion. 
It is inspiring to realize how many lives 
we have saved; how much anguish we have 
saved loved ones; how rich a contribution 
we have made to the medical arsenal of our 
Nation. I know you were as thrilled as I 
to hear Dr. Seife report that in the 3 years 
since the inauguration of our cancer service, 
we have handled 227 cases and snatched 
many fellow humans from the very valley 
of the shadow of death. 

But can we sit back feeling that we have 
licked the problem? Certainly not. Your 
presence here tonight underscores your un- 
derstanding of the need for continued and 
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heightened effort. The enemy we are fight- 
ing is a formidable one. The United States 
Public Health Service informs me that 28 
million Americans are now afflicted with 
chronic diseases, half of them under 45 years 
of age. 

‘This is truly our Nation’s number one med- 
ical problem. Chronic diseases are costing 
Americans 1 billion days of disability, the 
services of 1 million workers, and the lives 
Of 1,100,000 each year.. This cost in lives is 
appalling; but the cost to the living is more 
than the Nation can afford, ‘Victory over 
death and disability from major diseases de- 
pends on dollars to pay for brains, training, 
buildings, and equipment, all of which can 
be produced with your help and the under- 
standing of an enlightened public. 

This year, some $45.5 million is being 
spent by all sources on cancer research, or 
about $1.75 per American now alive who will 
eventually die of cancer unless new treat- 
ment, cures, or preventive measures are 
found. In contrast the polio people allocated 
$2,905 per expected death in 1955, the wind- 
up year of the research that led to the Salk 
vaccine. 

Iam strongly suggesting here that what we 
need is a crusade to conquer cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and other chronic diseases through 
an all-out partnership of Government, 
science, and public philanthropy, 

I am happy to learn that thanks to our 
fair and stalwart ladies our research into 
cancer, tuberculosis, lung cancer, and other 
vital areas will be augmented through their 
help in supplementing the $77,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation and completing the 
Dr. Philip Hillowitz Laboratory. 

Like yourselves, perhaps, I have often won- 
dered what is the “mah-nish-ta-naw” of our 
institution. (I participated in the Passover 
Seder at our hospital, and remember how the 
Haggadah starts with its haunting question- 
ing, mah-nish-ta-naw.“) What then makes 
our hospital so different from all the rest? 
What motivates these wonderful women of 
ours in thelr tireless toiling, filling canisters, 
enlisting the participation of friends and 
neighbors, planning luncheons and fashion 
shows and spending long hours in all-out 
participation? What inspires our business 
leaders here to give so generously of their 
crowded time and energy? The answer goes 
deep into our Judeo-Christian tradition. 
You delegates from our auxiliaries through- 
out the Nation and you warm-hearted men 
give the inspiring affirmation, “Yes, we are 
our brother's keeper. Yes, we love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves.” Your thanks can be most 
eloquently found in the letters of our pa- 
tients. Many of these patients have come 
here to die. They return to live. What 
greater personal reward can we have than 
the feeling that you and I and so many others 
have made this possible? 

I feel prouder of myself as a human being 
when I pick up the recent issue of our 
bulletin and see this letter from a young 
Jewish patient: . 

“I don't think that all the money in the 
world could buy this friendiy consideration 
for one another that I find here. There is 
still hope for the human race; atom bomb 
or no atom bomb, I believe once again people 
are here to stay and I am proud to be part 
of them.” 

Since we are a family together, may I share 
something with you about which we are not 
80 proud? 

You*have visited the Texas Building. On 
its first floor, you have heard the busy steps 
of doctors and nurses as they work to bring 
new life to victims of cancer. On the sec- 
ond and third floors, however, there are no 
footsteps. There are only empty corridors 
and waiting beds. What a that 
is. We have the skills and the staffs to save 
lives. There are human beings waiting for 
those beds. They have turned to us in their 
anguish and suffering. And we hear their 
cries; for our ears are sensitivity attuned. 
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Yet, ironically, despite our unique open- 
door policy, we cannot admit them. 

Why not? 

Money. 

It costs us $5,000 a year to take care of 
one patient. To operate our hospital at full 
capacity, we must raise $1,250,000 annually, 
compared to our current income of $700,000, 
It is to step up our fund-raising and to pro- 
vide 100 more beds to victims of TB, cancer, 
and allied diseases that we are now launch- 
ing our national development program. 

Iam happy to announce the recommenda- 
tions of the national development commit- 
tee to the board of trustees. I am sure 
that these recommendations constitute the 
beginning of an effective program to put 
every facility of the hospital to its fullest 
use for better service to patients, and to 
enable us to do our share in the overall re- 
search into the fight against cancer and chest 
disease. 

The budget this year calls for an increase 
of $125,000 over the existing agreement with 
President Winocur if the aim of operating 
the hospital at full capacity is to be realized. 
I have every confidence that the board of 
trustees will find a way to raise this addi- 
tional money that will fill our empty beds. 

The national office will soon be moved to 
Denver, where the office of the national ex- 
ecutive director will be based. Mr. Jack 
Miller, because he is unable to move to 
Denver, has agreed to remain as director of 
the eastern region, and a new national di- 
rector will be appointed shortly. Mr. Miller's 
help and guidance in working out a plan for 
the years ahead has been invaluable. Al- 
though tonight he is working on resolu- 
tions at the office and cannot be at the din- 
ner with us, I know you all join me in 
expressing my heartfelt and sincere thanks 
to him for his tireless devotion to the hos- 
pital, and for the wonderful job he has 
done. 

Four regional offices will be set up in the 
East, Middle West, Southwest, and Par West. 
They will help the existing auxiliary and 
member groups coordinate the work of form- 
ing new groups and developing new sources 
of funds. 

Iam happy and pleased to announce the 
recommendation of the National Develop- 
ment Council for the appointment of Mrs. 
Sara Zeecov to the board of trustees. She 
will be the national director of the ladies 
auxiliaries with an office and staff in Phila- 
delphia, To carry out her important work 
she has plans for an expanding staff. 

The National Development Council has 
held healthy and constructive discussions 
with the medical advisory board, which I am 
sure will lead to an even better medical pro- 
gram. 

Each generation must accept new respon- 
sibilities. Our fathers have built structures 
of healing and faith. We must maintain 
and extend them. Our JCRS has a glorious 
past. The future of our American medical 
center looms wonderously before us. With 
renewed loyalty and with devotion, we re- 
dedicate our efforts to mankind's noblest 
cause—to alleviate suffering humanity with 
humanity. 


Protecting the Citizenship of Naturalized 
Clergymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 791 to 
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amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to provide that clergymen who are 
naturalized citizens shall not lose their 
nationality by residence abroad, even 
though they are not representatives of 
American organizations, if they devote 
full time to their clerical duties. 

Until about 20 years ago we found 
that many clergymen and members of 
religious orders were coming to the 
United States to help meet the religious 
needs,of our communities. Since World 
War II this situation has reversed itself, 
and now the entire world is drawing on 
our theological schools for its graduates. 
These men and women are being called 
upon to serve abroad, and some of them, 
while otherwise willing to do so, refuse 
for the reason that they are naturalized 
citizens and would lose their citizenship 
by accepting such extended employment 
abroad. 

In order to eliminate this hardship, I 
introduced H. R. 791, which would pro- 
tect the citizenship of these naturalized 
clergy, provided that such persons regis- 
ter each year at the appropriate Foreign 
Service office. 

The second part of my bill would re- 
store citizenship status to those persons 
fulfilling religious assignments abroad at 
the time of the enactment of the Immi- 
gration Act in 1952, who lost their citi- 
zenship rights for that reason. Such 
persons would be restored to citizenship 
by taking the required oaths referred to 
in section 310 (a) of the Immigration 
Act. 

I have kept in more or less constant 
communication with the House Judi- 
ciary Committee about this bill and had 
been led to believe that it would be in- 
corporated into the next immigration 
bil! brought before the House for action. 

It is indeed regrettable that S. 2792 
which was passed today under suspen- 
sion of the rules did not contain any 
such provisions. 

The bil being considered under sus- 
pension of the rules was not open for 
amendment and I therefore had no op- 
portunity to offer my bill as an amend- 
ment thereto. 

I urge the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee to take action on my bill or incorpo- 
rate it into an overall immigration bill 
early in the next session of Congress, 


Lowndes, Davis, Sumter Know How To 


Win Plants and Influence Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. Jim Montgomery, Constitution bus- 
iness editor, Atlanta Constitution, At- 
lanta, Ga., entitled “Lowndes, Davis, 
Sumter Know How To Win Plants and 
Influence Industry.” 


The article follows: 
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Lownves, Davis, SuMTER KNOW How To Win 
PLANTS AND INFLUENCE INDUSTRY 
(By Jim Montgomery) 

VALDOSTA, August 7—South Georgia com- 
munities setting out on their first organizer 
efforts to build industry usually take a close 
look at highly successful counties like 
Lowndes. 

Any county in this area that could raise 
its industrial employment from 1,500 to 
3,500 since 1947, they figure must have some 
sort of "secret weapon" worth knowing 
about. 

There are, of course, a whole lot of factors 
involved in such a success story, but when 
asked to single out one of the most impor- 
tant, a lot of folks around here unhesi- 
tatingly refer to a hustling banker named 
Jim Blanchard. 

Two other counties bear scrutiny, too. 

Over in Jeff Davis County, a lot of credit 
for building industrial payrolls from almost 
zero at the end of World War II to a level 
of around 1,000 workers today goes to a 
native son who got his first taste of busi- 
ness hawking peanuts in the streets of 
Hazlehurst some 30 years ngo. 

And the bustling new look in Americus in 
Sumter County is attribtued to a revitalized 
development committee boasting a big 
entertainment fund and a man whose full- 
time job is to pay his respects at the home- 
office lairs of nothern prospects. 

These are some of the elements of success 
in the ever-developing art of "how to win 
new plants and influence industry." 

Here in Valdosta, Blanchard would be the 
last to claim credit for what's been done, and 
the first to rattle off a list of other who "have 
done much more." 

But other civic leaders are sure this com- 
munity will feel the loss when he leaves soon 
to take the reins of & bank in Columbus, 
which town they feel is getting a lucky break. 

The main things they'll miss are Blanch- 
ard’s intense leadership in community af- 
fairs, industrial, and otherwise, and his dog- 
ged determination to let no barrier impede 


progress. 

Back in 1946, for instance, Valdosta stood to 
get a new metal products plant if the build- 
ing could be financed locally. So its indus- 
trial development corporation was formed to 
do the job. 

It dug up $40,000 by selling 930 shares 
of common stock to some 90 people here—a 
little over half the cost of the 35,000-square- 
Toot building. 

Another $35,000 was needed; so was the 
industry. "Traditional policies notwithstand- 
ing. Blanchard saw to it that the remainder 
was provided by his bank on a 10-year real 
estate loan (that was retired in 5 years). 

Loans of $70,000 covered two expansions, 
which meant more jobs for Valdosta and 
more business for his and other banks. 
Then, with this amount nearly paid off, Blan- 
chard's bank provided another $167,000 (se- 
cured by notes on the old and new bulldings) 
that enabled the metal firm to build an addi- 
tional plant here, 

Soon to be opened, this facility will be 1 
of 3 being operated here by Metals Products 
Division of Thompson Industries, providing 
scores of relatively high-wage jobs because a 
local banker was farsighted enough to rea- 
lize he could help both his community and 
his bank by daring to restyle old policies. 

Another type plant employing some 300 
workers is here for the same reason. 

No wonder a local observer remarked, 
somewhat gloomily, "Keep your eye on Co- 
lumbus after Jim gets there." 

The Americus Industrial Development 
Committee apparently caught fire when a 
group of young businessmen decided last 
fall it was about time to do something about 
the fact that no major new industry had 
taken root there in 20 years. 

First off they should have enough money 
to entertain prospects as lavishly as neces- 
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sary, and to finance traveling expenses for 
one or more of their number to personally 
visit industrial home offices in the North. 

The new plant just announced, and at 
least two others on the verge of locating 
there, indicate that this $10,000 fund made 
up of individual donations is being used 
expeditiously. 

And the former Indiana trailer manufac- 
turer chosen to smoke out Northern pros- 
pects—the committee feels such a man is 
necessary to keep the city from being too 
dependent on state-level industrial promot- 
ers—has already earned his keep. 

The biggest industry in Hazlehurst before 
World War II was a cotton warehouse and 
building materials business operated by a 
merchant, the late Roland Cook, and his son 
Claude, a young man with big brown eyes 
and big ideas. 

The younger Cook's success story of par- 
laying these attributes into a huge wood 
products manufacturing business employing 
some 400 workers in a 500,000-square-foot 
plant layout is now almost legend. 

But when he realized he didn’t have 
enough jobs for the community's World 
War II veterans, Claude Cook launched a 
one-man campaign that included a steady 
stream of personal correspondence on his 
company’s letterheads and personal follow- 
up visits to New York and Chicago, aimed 
at bringing in new payrolls, 

Within 6 years, Hazlehurst was boasting 
three new industries with combined em- 
ployment of 600—giving a community that 
had but 1,600 residents in 1941 an indus- 
trial payroll of around 1,000 in 1952. 

And its population today is estimated at 
3,300. 

Two of the new plants were built by 
Cook's own construction crews and financed 
by some $360,000 of the young industrial- 
ist's own capital, though he had no assur- 
ance that he would be able to sell the notes 
to the mortgage investment institutions 
that eventually did take them. 

Today, at age 40, Cook is expanding his 
own enterprise, with a new metalworking 
contract about ready to bring desired diver- 
sity and more jobs to the area. 

Persuasive and self-assured, Cook has long 
relied on maintaining personal and friendly 
contact with as many businessmen as he 
gets to know. 

That's how he's brought new plants to his 
home town and won handsome conracts for 
his own business. 

One of his favorite activities along this 
line may conceivably have an effect on the 
location of new plants in other parts of the 
State some day. 

For winter after winter the top brass of 
some of America's biggest blue thip indus- 
trial corporations spend many a happy day 
in Georgia as Cook's guests at his plush 
hunting and fishing lodge on the outskirts 
of Hazlehurst. 

These and other communities could lst 
numerous factors that have contributed to 
their successful economic growth, but none 
would outweigh the work of one or a few 
key individuals. 


Retirement of Elton Layton 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 
Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, may I note with a 
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touch of personal sadness the resignation 
of Elton Layton as clerk of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Although Mr. Layton has resided in 
Virginia for many years, I still dispute 
Congressman BnovHiLL' s claim that 
Elton is his No. 1 constituent. Ifeelthat 
because of the fact that Elton for many 
years was a resident of my own district 
I can also lay claim to him. 

Since coming to Washington and par- 
ticularly since he began his work on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, he has endeared himself to the 
members of that committee under whom 
he has served over the years and his 
gracious and courteous manner to those 
who have had dealings with the commit- 
tee certainly has given him stature of 
such a nature that two Congressmen 
could claim him as their own. 

Elton Layton comes from Matamoras, 
Pike County, Pa., where his twin sister, 
Mrs, Elda Lord, still resides. He is the 
son of the late Cora Layton Hine, of 
Matamoras and Orson, Pa. 

Mr. Layton started work on his 16th 
birthday in 1906 as a stenographer with 
the Erie Railroad Co. in New York City 
and, after working 5 years with them, he 
accepted a better position with the 
Borden Condensed Milk Co. in New York 
City. Five years later he accepted a posi- 
tion in the Quartermaster General's Of- 
fice of the War Department here in 
Washington. He was soon promoted to 
secretary to the Quartermaster General 
of the Army. In this position he came 
into contact with Members of Congress, 
one of whom, Hon. Samuel E. Winslow, 
had taken note of his ability and offered 
him his present position which he ac- 
cepted at the beginning of the 67th Con- 
gress in 1921. It is believed that no one 
on Capitol Hill has ever continuously 
served as a clerk of any committee for 
that length of time. 

It is my sincere hope and prayer that 
Almighty God will shower His choicest 
blessings upon Elton and his family dur- 
ing the years to come, 


The Federal Income Tax `. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER 


L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the or- 
ganization, For America, has issued a 
bulletin on the Federal income tax which 
is of vital interest to every taxpayer and 
every citizen of the country. The follow- 
ing article shows the evils of the exces- 
sive taxation under which our people are 
now struggling, and offers, sensible and 
workable suggestions as to how we can 
rid ourselves of this burden which is 
strangling our initiative, infringing our 
constitutional rights, and playing direct- 
ly into the hands of the Communists: 

The strongest modern advocate of a grad- 
uated personal income tax was Karl Marx. 
In his Communist manifesto of 1848, he 
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vigorously advocated a graduated personal 
income tax as a means of establishing an all 
powerful state and of destroying the right to 
private property. 

After our Civil War an income tax ranging 
from 3 to 5 percent was enacted but soon 
abolished. In 1894 another income-tax law 
was enacted. It was declared unconstitu- 
tional after a single year in operation. 

Since 1913 our present income-tax amend- 
ment has become a monster with which poli- 
ticians deny each of us the right to the full 
fruit of his labor. Today one-third of Amer- 
ica’s human effort is taken from us by con- 
fiscatory taxes. 

Propaganda pictures the Income tax as a 
tax to soak the rich. Actually, 83 percent 
of the personal income tax collected by the 
hungry Government in Washington comes 
from those who earn annually $6,000 or less. 

In 3 years, 1954-56, the present adminis- 
tration spent $193 billion. From President 
Washington—152 years up to 1940—our Goy- 
ernment spent a total of $167 billion. Thus, 
in 3 years, our Government spent $26 billion 
more than had been spent in 152 years. 

The total cost of World War I was $31 bil- 
lion. The Washington Government now 
spends more than this in 6 months—even 
when our country is at peace. This is 
bureaucracy run riot, Since World War II 
$60 billion in foreign aid have been siphoned 
from American taxpayers. This is sixty 
thousand million dollars. It is a sum equal 
to “the assessed valuation of all real and 
other property in the 17 biggest cities * * + 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Washington, San Francisco, Boston, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, Buffalo, and Dallas. 

“We would be appalled by the mere sugges- 
tion that these 17 biggest cities, if it were 
possible, be shipped overseas as gifts to for- 
eign nations. Yet, in effect, that is what we 
have done.” (Hon. Spruille Braden, Manion 
Forum, January 27, 1957.) 

Our national debt, which totals $270 bil- 
lion, is more than the combined debt of all 
other countries; despite this our Govern- 
ment continues to outspend all other coun- 
tries combined. (Data on Russia unavail- 
able.) Could anything be more irre- 
sponsible? 

What results from this spending orgy? 
Our dollar is now a 47-cent dollar. In terms 
of what the dollar bought 20 years ago, we 
are already more than halfway to a worth- 
less dollar, No currency in history which be- 
came irredeemable—and our dollars are no 
longer redeemable to us in gold—ever kept 
even a fraction of its value for more than 
42 years. On this basis starting with 1938, 
should present Government spending con- 
tinue, by 1980 our dollar won't be worth a 
continental. This continuous drop in dollar 
value undermines all insurance policies, sav- 
ings bonds, savings accounts, and retirement 
pay; it endangers every type of dollar invest- 
ment. 

How can we stop this inflationary *spend- 
ing orgy? So long as the Government has 
the power to levy and collect income tax, the 
spending will continue. The American peo- 
ple can stop this only by repealing the in- 
come tax (16th) amendment. 

The income tax deadens initiative. It 
penalizes thrift, It prevents the accumula- 
tion of individual capital, especially venture 
capital. It enables foreigners to make 
American investments and our do-good Gov- 
ernment has pledged to redeem foreign, but 
not domestic, investments in gold. Under 
this agreement foreign investors could draw 
$9 billion from our $22 billion gold reserve. 

It breeds dishonesty where it never before 

s existed. It reduces the States—sovereign 
under the Constitution—to beggars for Fed- 
eral handouts. It is rapidly changing our 
free country into a Socialist state. It is fi- 
nancing foreign Socialist and Communist 
states and leading us into world government. 
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It gives the Government unlimited power 
over the citizen. 

The income tax (16th) amendment Is the 
only provision in the Federal Constitution 
which grants unlimited power to the Govern- 
ment. It gives the income tax collectors a 
license to violate the Constitution including 
the Bill of Rights. Income tax collectors 
can enter your home or business and demand 
private, personal records without a search 
warrant. They may require you to testify 
against yourself. You are assumed guilty 
until you prove—not to a judge or jury but 
to the tax collector who makes his own in- 
terpretation of a labyrinth of conflicting tax 
laws—that you are innocent. It is further- 
ing the Communist goal for us to spend our- 
selves into destruction. 

How can the Government be financed 
without income tax? Enormous savings 
could be effected were the Federal Govern- 
ment willing to save, 'The Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations would save $7.5 
billion annually. Senator Brun finds $6.5 
billion new or unnecessary items in the 1958 
budget. : 

The Government engages in competition 
with private enterprise; it owns 25 percent of 
all the land in the 48 States. Liquidation of 
this unfair competition and a major portion 
of ownership would save billions. 

Foreign aid is unconstitutional. It is im- 
moral to use American taxpayers’ dollars to 
support Socialist and Communist govern- 
ments abroad. 

America can have more effective defenses 
for less money. A new defense concept, 
which rejects old-fashioned mass armies and 
doubtful alliances, and places principal reli- 
ance on American air supremacy, first as a 
war deterrent and second as a weapon of 
victory if war is forced upon us, will save 
billions. It would give us and the free 
world stronger defenses. It would also make 
conscription unnecessary and bring more 
than a million servicemen home. These 
several savings are estimated at $25 to $30 
billion. They would equal the major por- 
tion of our present personal income tax. 

Repeal of the 16th amendment would end 
corporate income taxes. However, Congress 
would still be free to raise money by taxing 
corporations. 

Income tax is not reducing the national 
debt. Our tax-and-spend rulers protest— 
How can we pay the national debt if the 
income tax is repealed? How are we paying 
it now? The truth is, our various tax-and- 
spend rulers have made no genuine effort and 
have ho plan to pay the national debt. Our 
crushing national debt can never be paid 
until a moral Government exercises strict 
economy. 

A more equitable tax system is possible. 
Repeal of the 16th amendment will require, 
at best, 3 to 5 years to become law. This 
gives the Congress ample time to effect neces- 
sary and enormous savings. The time re- 
quired to achieve repeal also gives the Con- 
gress time to create a Tax Commission to 
examine our entire tax structure and to 
recommend an equitable tax program. Such 
a new tax system, after huge savings have 
been effected, could easily meet the Federal 
Government needs. 

There is nothing irresponsible about in- 
come tax repeal. Rather, our irresponsibility 
increases dally as we fail to take action on 
repeal, 

How can repeal best be effected? This can 
be done by the State legislatures as is pro- 
vided in article 5 of the Constitution: 

“The Congress * * * on the application of 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments * * * which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof." 
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The Jenkins-Keogh Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I dare 
say that every Member of the House has 
received letters with reference to the 
Jenkins-Keogh bills Many of you have 
received dozens of letters, many of you 
have spoken to me about these bills. I 
want to say at the outset that many of 
the intelligent people of the country 
favor the passage of one of these bills. 

Our existing tax structure contains a 
regrettable discrimination against self- 
employed taxpayers in that they are 
denied the tax benefits accorded to em- 
ployees generally for their retirement. 
Under existing law a general employee is 
not taxed on amounts paid by a corpora- 
tion for the establishment of a retire- 
ment fund with respect to the employee. 
The employee does not become subject to 
tax until he begins to draw his retirement 
benefits. A self-employed person does 
not have a similar opportunity to defer 
his tax liability on amounts set aside for 
his retirement. The doctors and the 
lawyers and thousands of other self- 
employed are interested. 

There are several disadvantages in this 
discriminatory aspect of our Federal tax 
structure. The first of these is the fact 
that this discrimination results in an in- 
equitable apportionment of the total tax 
burden among our citizens. A second 
disadvantage is found in the fact that 
existing law with its onerous schedule of 
tax rates virtually precludes the self- 
employed individual from making any 
realistic provision for his years of retire- 
ment. A third disadvantage of the pres- 
ent law treatment of self-employment 
income is that it prevents the accumula- 
tion of investment savings that is vital 
to the industrial and technological devel- 
opment of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is le islation pend- 
ing before the Congress that would re- 
move the discrimination I have referred 
to. I refer to “The Self-Employed Indi- 
viduals’ Retirement Act of 1957“, H. R. 9 
and H. R. 10, introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
KrocH] and myself. In commenting on 
this legislation, Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
is appropriate that I first make brief ref- 
erence to the outstanding work on this 
matter by my distinguished cosponsor. 
The gentleman from New York as à 
member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, has worked conscien- 
tiously and effectively in behalf of this 
legislation. Mr. KEocH has worked with 
diligence and with dignity to have this 
meritorious legislation made a part of 
our Federal tax structure and I express 
the unequivocable conviction that in the 
not too distant future our efforts will 
meet with success. 

* Mr.Speaker, simply stated this legisla- 
tion would allow self-employed individ- 
uals to exclude amounts up to 10 per- 
cent of their otherwise taxable income in 
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computing their tax liability, provided 
such amounts are invested in prescribed 
types of retirement funds, annuities, and 
insurance contracts. These bills would 
provide an annual maximum deduction 
of $5,000 and a lifetime maximum de- 
duction of $100,000. Appropriately the 
bills would allow a somewhat larger an- 
nual deduction for individuals who are 
age 50 or over at the time the legisla- 
tion becomes effecti e. The amounts ex- 
cluded from tax would become subject to 
tax as they are withdrawn after the tax- 
payer reaches 65 and retires. 

From this brief description of the leg- 
islation it is evident self-employed indi- 
viduals from all walks of life would 
receive deserved benefit from the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Examples of 
specific economic groups that would be 
benefited are farmers, self-employed 
businessmen, physicians, lawyers, and 
other self-employed individuals. 

The principle embodied in the so- 
called Jenkins-Kecgh proposal has been 
pending before the Congress of the 
United States for years. I believe it is 
proper to state that there is general 
agreement that the principle is sound 
but objection has been raised to the leg- 
islation on the grounds that its enact- 
ment would entail a revenue loss. The 
Treasury has felt obligated to oppose the 
legislation under both Democrat and 
Republican administrations. However, 
with the modest improvement in the 
fiscal affairs of our Nation that has 
occurred in recent years I believe that 
the time is at hand when the Congress 
can and should take favorable action on 
the Jenkins-Keogh proposal. It is my 
hope that this prospect will become real- 
ity during the 85th Congress and will be 
made possible through substantially re- 
duced Federal expenditures and enlarge- 
ment of the budgetary surplus. It is my 
hope that across-the-board tax reduc- 
tion fairly granted to all our taxpayers 
will be possible and that an important 
part of such a tax reduction program will 
include the provisions of the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills. 

It is a matter of simple justice for the 
10 million American citizens who are the 
victims of this discrimination in our 
present tax structure that this result 
should be realized without delay. That 
is not to say that the enactment of the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill will remove all the 
tax discriminations against the self- 
employed. Existing law would retain 
special benefits for corporate employees 
not available to self-employed individ- 
uals such as stock options and accident 
and health benefit programs, 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the coauthors of 
this legislation I have been gratified by 
the public response that I have received 
in support of the Jenkins-Keogh bill. 
This support has been expressed by re- 
sponsible citizens across the Nation, from 
my congressional district and from vir- 
tually every congressional district, from 
individuals who would personally re- 
ceive equity under the bill and from in- 
dividuals who have no economic interest 
in its enactment but who recognize the 
merit in its objective. 

My distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. KEocH] and I have worked 
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hard during this 1st session of the 85th 
Congress to bring about favorable con- 
sideration of the bill. The fact that the 
legislation has not become a part of our 
Federal tax structure does not imply that 
our efforts have been to no avail. I be- 
lieve that a great deal has been accom- 
plished that will be reflected in results in 
the foreseeable future. This legislative 
proposal will undoubtedly play an impor- 
tant part in the revenue revision hearings 
scheduled by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to begin January 7, 1958. I am 
confident that when the legislation is 
presented to the House of Representa- 
tives for a vote that it will receive the 
overwhelming support of the distin- 
guished membership of this great legis- 
lative body. If the employees of the 
country are taken care of in this respect 
why should not the men who employ 
them be given some protection? 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation represents 
tax fairness and tax equity. It repre- 
sents principles that are consistent with 
our American way of life. It represents 
in my judgment must legislation for fa- 
vorable action during the 85th Congress. 


Dulles Was Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Tuesday, August 27, edition of the 
Peoria Journal Star: 

Duties Was RIGHT 


For months Secretary Dulles has been tak- 
ing an editorial beating from the Nation's 
newspapers because he refused to let Amer- 
ican reporters go to Red China. Now that 
he has finally consented and Peiping has said 
"No," it may dawn upon our eager journal- 
ists that there was wisdom in his position 
after all. For the Chinese Communists are 
now using the situation as an entering wedge 
to open the way for American diplomatic 
recognition of Red China and a seat for 
them in the United Nations. 

Red China says the United Btates wants 
its reporters to act as spies and to stir up 
trouble in China, That is pure hokum. 
Their real objection is that the United States 
won't allow reporters from Red China to 
enter the United States. And the reason 
Peiping wants reciprocal arrangement of that 
kind is that it would force the United States 
to give formal recognition to the Communist 
regime in China. 

Our State Department has said that it 
wants no deal with Red China as to ex- 
changing reporters. That position is logical 
and right and it should be stoutly main- 
tained. 

We are in what our Government calls 
a state of quasi-war with Red China. There 
is no way in which we can protect Americans 
in China. In fact, the Communists in Pei- 
ping still hold Americans in their prisons, 
Americans whom they were pledged long ago 
to release. 

We do not recognize the Communist re- 
gime as the Government of China and there 
are many compelling reasons why we should 
not. And we cannot enter into a reciprocal 
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agreement with Peiping regarding an ex- 
change of reporters when we recognize no 
such government. 

Secretary Dulles is right. If American 
newsmen want to go to China, and Peiping 
is wiling to admit them, let it be tried for 
6 months. But as for buying that privilege 
by inviting Peiping to send reporters here— 
no deal, 


Dr. Salk and His Vaccine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has already paid tribute to Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, who, I think it can be 
fairly said, has become the most world 
renowned citizen of Allegheny County 
and the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. A unani- 
mous resolution of the Congress author- 
ized a gold medal for him. It was pre- 
sented on January 26, 1956, with the 
statement: 

Through dedicated and selfless effort * * * 
you have brought new hope to mankind in 
the continuing battle against a dread disease, 
poliomyelitis, infantile paralysis. 


It is difficult to'pay tribute again to 
one whom the world has so widely hon- 
ored and whose name has become a 
household word in these United States. 
It is fitting, however, for this House and 
the citizens of the world to realize what 
has been further accomplished in the 
worldwide conquest of polio in the year 
and a half since Dr. Salk was officially 
honored by Congress. I cannot give you 
all the intricate details of this story, but 
I should like to present some of the high- 
lights and a few examples of both na- 
tional and international importance. ` 

In July of this year a Fourth Inter- 
national Poliomyelitis Conference was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, at which 
Dr. Salk was one of the principal speak- 
ers. It was clear on this occasion that 
Dr. Salk's work has had international 


repercussions of the-happiest kind. The 


Salk vaccine has blanketed the world. It 
is a free gift from America, including 
Canada, to all the nations of the globe. 
In freeing children, parents and adults 
from the threat of surprise attacks of a 
capricious, terrifying disease, it is a 
major contribution to the peace of mind 
of all the peoples of the world. 

Vaccines made essentially the same 
way as the Salk vaccine are now being 
manufactured in Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, England, Germany, 
Israel, and South Africa. Wherever 
these vaccines have been administered to 
large sections of the most susceptible 
population, dramatic declines in polio 
paralysis have been registered. Little 
Israel, for example, which gave vaccine 
to all its preschool children, has just 
reported that oniy 8 cases of paralytic 
polio occurred during the summer polio 
season of 1957 whereas it had 125 cases 
last year. 

While countries that enjoy the pro- 
tection of the vaccine have all showed 
immense declines in paralytic polio, 
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World Health Organization reports indi- 
cate an increase in epidemics of polio 
throughout the world. Epidemics are 
now occurring with frightening fre- 
quency in countries where they were 
never reported up to 10 years ago. Such 
epidemics have taken place in India, 
Ceylon, Israel, Mexico, Argentina, and a 
considerable number of other countries 
in South America and Africa. By ex- 
porting the know-how of making Salk- 
type vaccine, the United States is bring- 
ing a kind of technical assistance to 
nations of the globe which cannot help 
but warm the hearts of their people to- 
ward this country. 

Mothers and fathers in the United 
States itself will also continue to be 
grateful to Dr. Salk and his many co- 
workers for freeing them of that lump- 
in-the-throat fear of polio that used to 
darken the otherwise happy-and carefree 
days of summer vacation. I am happy 
that this fear has now been virtually 
eradicated from Allegheny County, Pa. 
In June 1957 the 1-millionth shot of 
Salk vaccine in my county was admin- 
istered. Jonas Salk deserves extra credit 
for this as a citizen as well as a scientist 
because he used his good offices to spur 
the organization of a model community- 
wide vaccination program in Allegheny 
County. “Your neighbor's vaccination 
would protect you," he said—and acted 
accordingly. f 

Since 1955, when the Salk vaccine 
came into use, the ravage of paralytic 
polio in this country has been spectacu- 
larly reduced. The total number of cases 
of polio reported in 1956 was only half 
the number in 1955 and this year, 1957, 
the number is again running less than 
half that of the previous year. Indeed, 
up to the middle of August, only about 
3,000 cases had been reported since the 
first of the year from the entire country. 
And the number who suffer the cruel at- 
tack of crippling polio has declined even 
faster. 


Three properly spaced shots of Salk 
vaccine, the first 2 giyen 2 to 6 weeks 
apart and the third shot from 7 to 12 
months later, are over 90 percent effec- 
tive in preventinly paralytic polio. 

Unfortunately, however, there are still 
87 million people under age 40 in the 
United States who have not yet received 
the full protection against paralytic polio 
that 3 properly spaced doses can supply. 
Only 1 person in 5 under age 40—mostly 
schoolchildren—have yet received the 
full recommended dosage of the vaccine. 
Emphasis on getting “Salked,” as the 
phrase now runs, must now be devoted 
primarily to teenagers and preschool 
children. 

Before we can really achieve the con- 
quest over paralytic polio which Dr. 
Salk’s vaccine promises, we must vigor- 
ously continue to prosecute the nation- 
wide and communitywide vaccination 
programs of which Allegheny County, 
Dr. Salk's home county, affords such a 
splendid example. I wish to express my 
gratitude, which I am sure Dr. Salk 
shares, to all the physicians, nurses, 
public health workers, community lead- 
ers, press and radio officials, and volun- 
teer workers in Pittsburgh and its sub- 
urbs who have made this communitywide 
vaccination program such a model for 
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the Nation. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has widely adver- 
tised the Allegheny County vaccination 
plan to its 3,100 local chapters through- 
out the country. 

We can add but little here to the repu- 
tation of Jonas Salk. He has already 
received many gold medals. While the 
congressional gold medal—for distin- 
guished civilian service to mankind—was 
one token of our regard for him, I am 
sure Dr. Salk himself would consider 
that this House had paid him much 
higher tribute when in 1955 and 1956 it 
appropriated the total sum of $53,600,000 
for purchase and administration of the 
Salk vaccine to protect millions of chil- 
dren and young people under 20 and 
pregnant woman promptly against the 
threat of paralytic polio. 

Universities have vied to confer honor- 
ary degrees on Jonas Salk, a distin- 
guished academician, who now holds the 
rank of commonwealth professor of 
preventive medicine and director of the 
virus research laboratories at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine. 
He has accepted honorary degrees from 
the University of Pittsburgh; from the 
City College of New York, his alma 
mater; from New York University, at 
whose medical school he received his 
doctor of medicine degree in 1939; and 
from Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
where—the university president said— 
Dr. Salk's award “was in memory of a 
man who was a victim of polio, who 
began the nationwide March of Dimes 
to finance its conquest, and to whom this 
university is a living memorial, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” 

One of Dr. Salk’s most treasured mem- 
ories is the visit that he, his charming 
wife, and three sons were invited to pay 
at the White House on April 22, 1956. 
When President Eisenhower's invitation 
was phoned to him at his laboratory in 
Pittsburgh, he thought he was receiving 
a call for somebody else. 

On the occasion of this White House 
visit, Presidential citations were con- 
ferred upon Dr, Salk himself as “a bene- 
factor of mankind” and upon the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, represented by Mr. Basil 
O'Connor, its president and Dr. Salk’s 


close personal friend, “without whose , 


support Dr. Salk’s work could not have 
gone forward so rapidly.” 

The official Presidential citation called 
Dr. Salk’s achievement “a credit to our 
entire scientific community, which does 
honor to all the people of the United 
States." 

Mr. Eisenhower's personal remarks 
were more prophetic. The President 
said: BASS 

When I think of the countless thousands 
of American parents and grandparents who 
are hereafter to be spared the agonizing fears 
of the annual epidemic of poliomyelitis— 
when I think of all the agony that these 
people will be spared in seeing their loved 
ones suffering in bed—I must say to you that 
I have no words in which adequately to ex- 
press the thanks of myself and all the people 
I know—all 164,000,000 Americans, to say 
nothing of the rest of the people in the 
world who will profit by your discovery. 
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Dr. Salk’s reply to Mr. Eisenhower 
was characteristic of the man himself. 
He said: 

My reward, you might say, came to me in 
the quiet of the laboratory some 2½ years 
ago when a light glimmered through the 
darkness with hopeful brilliance. * * The 
honor for the discovery of a polio vaccine 
must be shared by the members of my staff 
and all the other scientists who helped make 
it possible. * * I hope that we may have 
the opportunity to see, again in our own 
lifetime, the beginning of the end of other 
fears that plague mankind, 


Jonas Salk, a boy. who had to work his 
way through college and depend heavily 
on scholarship and fellowship grants for 
his graduate education, today stands as 
a symbol of American science. As both 
his presidential citation and he himself 
assert, he could never have put together 
the jigsaw puzzle of earlier scientific re- 
search and develop a practical vaccine 
without the dedicated efforts, before and 
after the event, of other men and women 
of science. 

It would be impossible to mention by 
name here even all the scientists whose 
work had a direct bearing upon the de- 
velopment of Dr. Salk’s successful vac- 
cine against paralytic polio. As token of 
all the rest I will mention only a few: 

Dr. John Enders of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who was awarded a Nobel prize for 
his work on tissue culture which made 
the Salk vaccine realistically possible. 

Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, now medical 
director of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, who since 1938, when 
the national foundation was organized, 
was the architect of the search for a 
successful vaccine. * 

Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr, young Dr. 
Salk's teacher first at New York Uni- 
versity and later at the University of 
Michigan, and author of the famous 
Francis report, which announced to a 
waiting world on April 12, 1955, that the 
Salk vaccine was a safe and effective 
preventive of paralytic polio. 

Dr. Wiliam McD. Hammon, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, who conducted 
extensive field trials with the best polio 
preventive that preceded the Salk vac- 
cine, gamma globulin; Dr. David Bodian, 
of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. Dorothy 
Horstmann, of Yale, who independently 
showed polio antibodies do circulate in 
the bloodstream, thus demonstrating 
that a vaccine, if developed, would have 
a good chance to work against polio 
virus infection. 

Yet the roster of those who made pos- 
sible the Salk vaccine is much larger 
than even the scientists who contributed 
toit. Properly viewed, it should include 
all the thousands of physicians, nurses, 
schoolteachers, and administrators, pub- 
lic health workers, and volunteers who 
took part in the historic 1954 field trial 
of the Salk vaccine. It should include 
the 650,000 United States  school- 
children—polio pioneers—who received 
injections of the trial vaccine or a 
placebo substance during the vaccine 
field trial, the largest controlled experi- 
ment in medical history. And finally, it 
should include the parents of these chil- 
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dren and the 80 millions of other Amer- 
icans, little people and big, who grate- 
fully contributed their dimes and dollars 
to the March of Dimes that the fight 
against polio might be carried on to 
victory. 

No one appreciates better than Dr. 
Salk how much these willing pioneers, 
volunteers, and scientists have contrib- 
uted to the vaccine that bears his name. 
He has expressed his special gratitude to 
the physicians and residents of Sewick- 
ley, Leetsdale, and other Pittsburgh 
suburbs, from which the first volunteers 
for the preliminary tests of his vaccine 
were drawn. It is a measure of the fort- 
itude, conscience, and scientific confi- 
dence of the man that his own sons were 
among the very first children to be vac- 
cinated with his own still experimental 
vaccine, 

Dr. Salk himself already has, and I 
think this great House should, pay trib- 
ute to the first unsung heroes in this 
remarkable saga of man against disease. 
I am referring to the children—some 
crippled in mind, others in body—in 
Pennsylvania who helped Dr. Salk cross 
the bridge of experiment from animals 
to human beings as he progressed in his 
research. The children at Polk State 
School and the D. T. Watson Home—and 
their parents—deserve special praise. 
Polk is a State institution for mentally 
retarded children. The Watson Home 
volunteers were children who already 
had suffered polio crippling. 

The honors that have been heaped 
upon Jonas Salk have not destroyed 
his usefulness as a productive scientist 
in the broad field of virus research. He 
continues to work quietly in and ably 
direct his laboratory to the end that the 
Salk vaccine itself may be further im- 
proved and other virus diseases, such 
as influenza, conquered. He has con- 
sistently turned down offers to profit per- 
sonally by his fame or make a fortune 
out of his discoveries. 

Many scientists who contributed to the 
welfare of mankind have been ignored 
and even persecuted in the process. 
Ignaz Semmelweiss, the Hungarian ob- 
.stetrician, and America's own Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, for example, were 
heartily denounced for their efforts a 
century azo to save mothers from dying 
of childbed fever. Jonas Salk has at 
least had the pleasure and privilege of 
seeing the fruits of his own scientific 
work. 

His career to date, and it is far from 
being over, has many lessons to teach. 
Not the least of them is the fact that 
genius, when properly nourished, can 
Strike anywhere. In the course of his 
academic training, Dr. Salk was fortu- 
nate enough to have available to him a 
National Research Council fellowship for 
the advanced study of virology. The 
funds for this fellowship were actually 
supplied by the March of Dimes. Upon 
this House, and the Nation at large, falls 
& continuing responsibility to support 
basic scientific research and keep open 
the lines of educational opportunity 
which gives genius a chance to flourish. 
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Address of Hugh G. Grant, of Augusta, 
Ga., Former State Department Official 
and United States Minister to Albania 
and Thailand, Under the Auspices of 
the Citizens Council, Florence, S. C., 
August 29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to unanimous consent granted 
to me, I insert herewith an address de- 
livered this date by Hon. Hugh G. Grant, 
of Augusta, Ga., to the Citizens Council, 
Florence, S. C. 

The address follows: 


I assume that the great majority of you 
South Carolinians here tonight are members 
of the Citizens' Council or are in sympathy 
with its objectives. I assume also that most 
of you are fathers and mothers who have 
children in the public schools and that you 
are chiefiy concerned over the grave ques- 
tion of whether or not you, your fellow 
citizens and your political leaders, including 
your Governor and members of your State 
assembly, will be abie to continue to hold 
the line against any and all attempts to mix 
the races in your schools. This is a natural 
and logical attitude on your part since the 
education and welfare of your children con- 
stitutes your chief concern. 

The maintenance of segregation in the 
schools, as important as it is, is only one 
phase of this issue which involves the status 
of the whole social structure of your State 
of South Carolina and of all the other 
Southern States. I shall discuss this later. 

I pause at this point to commend in the 
highest terms the efforts of you South Caro- 
linians and your political leaders in resist- 
ing successfully, up to this time, the assault 
against racial segregation in your public 
schools which was touched off by the United 
States Supreme Court more than 3 years 
ago. South Carolina, as on the eve of the 
War Between the States, has been in the 
front battle lines in resisting this uncon- 
stitutional attack against her sovereign 
right, as a member of the Federal Union of 
States, to manage her own local affairs. 

I am proud to say that my own native 
Btate, Alabama, and Georgia, where I am 
now a resident, are included in the list of 
eight Deep South States which so far have 
successfully resisted the assault. These 
eight States are South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and North Carolina. 

Four of these States, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Mississippi, have been 
widely described as constituting the “hard 
core of southern resistance” against the race- 
mixing program. 

Despite the resistance in the eight South- 
ern States, the battle is still raging. We are 
on the defensive with powerful forces, official 
and unofficial, arrayed against us. 

Chief among the official forces are the 
United States Supreme Court headed by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, the present ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
headed by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Vice President Richard M. Nixon, and 
top officials of both major political parties. 

In the unofficial category are the spear- 
heading National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) and 
its satellites, some racially mixed, others all 
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white. These include the so-called liberals; 
minority groups; national labor organiza- 
tions; tax-exempt foundations; national 
magazines; church organizations (Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish); sections of the 
press, TV, radio and movie industries; inter- 
racial councils and, significantly, behind the 
scenes but potent, Communists and fellow 
travelers who would bring about racial dis- 
cord and strife among the American people 
as a part of their plan to effect the collapse 
of the United States from within. 

The great majority of the advocates of race 
mixing are to be found beyond the borders 
of the eight resisting Deep South States. 
At the same time there are a great many in- 
fiuential persons and groups within these re- 
sisting States who, directly or indirectly, are 
giving aid and comfort to the outside forces 
attacking the South and its way of life. 

On the outside of the resisting States are 
many well-meaning northern and western 
white people who have had little or no per- 
sonal contact with the Negro. These people 
have no real conception of the racial problem 
in the South. They, therefore, theorize about 
it, and criticize the southern white people, 
under the impact of the enormous propa- 
ganda campaign directed against the South 
from the North. 

I recall an incident at, Portland, Oreg., a 
few years ago when I was a guest at an as- 
sembly of Presbyterian Church members, at 
which the speaker was a Negro from Ohio 
who, in discussing the race problem, pro- 
ceeded to castigate the South and all white 
southerners for their alleged mistreatment 
of Negroes. This man was a mulatto, about 
50 percent white, a graduate of an Ohio col- 


-lege, and a fluent speaker. I sensed that the 


reaction of this audience of some 200 white 
Presbyterians was sympathetic to this speak- 
er'salieagtions. These white Oregonians had 
come under the spell of the same kind of 
insidious propaganda about the South that 
has been widely disseminated throughout the 
country over a considerable period of time. 
One of the contradictions-in this attitude 
was that most of these white church mem- 
bers were direct descendants of the pioneers 
who went west in covered wagons, settled 
Oregon and herded the American Indians 
into reservations where their descendants 
live today segregated and in many cases in 
utter squalor. 

A ray of hope that our misguided north- 
ern and western fellow Americans may begin 
to understand and sympathize with the 
South's views on segregation lies in the ever- 
increasing migration of Negroes from the 
South to the North and West. Washington, 
D. C., today has the largest Negro popula- 
tion percentage of any city in the United 
States. Chicago’s Negro population has 
jumped by 197,000 since 1950 and today the 
Windy City has more Negroes than Atlanta, 
Memphis, Birmingham, -and Houston com- 
bined. New York City has a Negro popula- 
tion of 840,000. This is more than the total 
population of New Orleans: Some 2,000 
southern Negro migrants are reaching Los 
Angeles every month. Meanwhile, the Negro 
population in the South in proportion to 
the white people gets smaller each year, 
although 60 percent of the Nation's 18,000,000 
Negroes still live in the South. These statis- 
tics have been compiled by David Lawrence's 
U. S. News and World Report. Incidentally, 
this publication has been very fair in its 
presentation of the facts in regard to the race 
problem. I have seen no evidence of any 
slanting of the news against the South, in 
contrast to the policy pursued by other 
national periodicals. 

It does not see unreasonable to suggest 
that the Deep South States should take defi- 
nite steps to encourage further Negro migra- 
tion to the North, especially among those 
Negroes who appear to be dissatisfied with 
the southern pattern of segregation, It 
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would be a fine thing, for instance, If several 
hundred thousand Negroes would migrate 
to Minnesota, the home State of Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, ardent Democratic foe of 
the South. I believe there are now only 
about 14,000 Negroes in Minnesota. 

Also among those on the outside of the 
resisting States who condemn the South 
are top flight Republican and Democratic 
white politicians in the North. These men 
have no real concern for the welfare of the 
Negro. They want his vote to keep them- 
selves in political power. The election of 
governors, legislators, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Co: ven the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United 
States—is involved, as well as the election 
in the lower political brackets of mayors, 
councilmen, sheriffs, etc. The great mi- 
gration of Negroes from the rural ‘South to 
the big urban centers of the North and 
West is radically changing the political com- 
plexion of the Nation. I will refer to this 
subject later in a discussion of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. 

Among other outsiders vigorously oppos- 
ing the South are highly organized minority 
white groups, many of them late comers to 
our shores. Many of these people have 
ideologies alien to those upon which this 
Constitutional American Repubilc was 
founded. Not being fully amalgamated, de- 
spite all the talk about the “American Melt- 
ing Pot,” these white people, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, have established powerful organiza- 
tions in the big cities of the North and 
have thrown in their lot with the Negro agi- 
tators of the NAACP for complete equality, 
economic, political and social. 

Among the sponsors of race mixing are 
the powerful national labor bosses in the 
North who seek their objectives by enlist- 
ment throughout the Nation of millions of 
dues-paying members, regardless of race. 

Now let us turn to the homefront and see 
who among us are, directly or indirectly, 
obstructing the resistance movement. It 
cannot be disputed that the number is con- 
siderable. 'There are the so-called liberals, 
many of whom, having received their higher 
education in northern universities, have de- 
veloped theorles in conflict with the funda- 
mental facts of race. Many of these people 
are psychologists and sociologists on the 
faculties of our southern colleges and uni- 
versities. They exercise great influence upon 
many of our southern young people. 

There are also among us here in the South 
some of the modern do-gooders. Among 
these are some of the leaders of such organi- 
zations as the YMCA, the YWCA, the PTA, 
thé Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the 
Community Chest. 

There is still another important group 
within the resisting States that it not re- 
sisting. 'This group is made up of business 
and professional men in our southern towns 
and cities who, fearful of losing some profits 
and fees from the increasing number of 
prosperous Negroes, keep their mouths shut 
and refuse to take a stand. Many of these 
men are actually antagonistic toward such 
resistance organizations as the citizens' coun- 
clls. I have personally felt pressure from 
such individuals because of my activity in 
the resistance movement. 3 

I have been publicly labeled as a "militant 
segregationist.” Well, I take the position 
there is no middle ground on the issue of 
segregation. One is either for it or he is 
against it. I am for it, now and for all time. 
If that implies militancy then I am a mili- 
tant segregationist. 

Many of the men in this business and 
professional group of obstructionists to the 
resistance movement are members of civic 
luncheon clubs. Being a member of one of 
these clubs myself, I believe I can state 
without challenge that today among these , 
clubs there is a definite trend toward main- 
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taining silence on the subject of segrega- 
tion on the theory that such discussions 
would be controversial and, therefore, to be 
avoided. The State president of one of these 
luncheon club organizations in Georgia wrote 
me recently that while he agreed whole- 
heartedly with me on my stand on segrega- 
tion, he did not believe the organization 
should be drawn into it since it was not 
supposed to deal with any controversial po- 
litical matters. And furthermore, he said, 
the organization would be severely crippled 
if it should take part in the segregation 
issue. 

Recently I learned through correspondence 
with a Citizens’ Council leader in Kentucky, 
where I spoke a few weeks ago, that his con- 
tacts to enlist the support of the civic 
luncheon clubs in his section had revealed 
an unwillingness to cooperate. The attitude 
of the club members, he said, was that any 
effort at preparation would lead to trouble 
with the NAACP, that if they [the clubs| 
kept quiet they might avoid suits, This is 
shocking to my way of thinking. 

My correspondent added that the battle 
against race mixing would have to be 
fought by the farmers and the workers, 

I am of the opinion that this hands-off 
policy on the segregation issue on the part 
of civic luncheon clubs stems partially from 
the policymakers in the international head- 
quarters of these clubs, the majority of 
which are located in the North. If such is 
the case I favor the withdrawal of the south- 
ern clubs from the international organiza- 
tions. 

These references to the reluctance to take 
a stand for segregation on the part of many 
of our business people in the southern com- 
munities seems to point to the fact that one 
of the most effective weapons in this con- 
flict involving race mixing is economic. 
Keep this in mind always, my friends. This 
weapon has been used by certain white re- 
sistance forces in meeting the challenge of 
the NAACP agitators in the South. It also 
has been, and is, being used effectively by 
‘the Negroes to break down white resistance 
to race mixing. Examples are the Negro bus 
boycotts in several southern cities, notably 
in Montgomery, Ala., and in the recent Negro 
boycott of white merchants in Tuskegee, Ala. 

Time is running out, my friends. Our 
southern white business people, many of 
them leaders in their communities, should 
stand up and be counted on this issue and 
if n take some losses in order to 
help hold the line against this insidious race- 
mixing conspiracy. 

Another obstacle to the resistance move- 
ment against race mixing in the South stems 
from Federal appropriations in southern 
communities for all sorts of local projects, 
ranging from free lunches for the schools to 
street improvements and housing develop- 
ments. Where United States military camps 
are located in southern communities, large 
appropriations may be available for military 
projects such as housing, which will put 
many dollars into the pockets of certain local 
businessmen. There is also a lot of money 
spent in the local communities by military 
personnel. The net result is the tendency 
on the part of local business people to keep 
quiet on the segregation issue, with a view 
to avoiding any possible antagonisms with 
the powers that be in Washington who hold 
the Federal purse strings. A big factor in 
this situation today is the fact that the 
armed services, including hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers in training on southern 
soll, are completely integrated under Fed- 
eral Executive orders. President Truman 
started this system and President Eisen- 
hower has completed it—for political pur- 
poses (the Negro bloc vote). 

Federal aid anywhere along the line means 
Federal control, which in these times means 
pressure from Washington for race mixing. 
I wish to congratulate the leaders of your 
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own South Carolina Clemson College for 
their recent refusal to accept certain Federal 
appropriations, 

One of the most effective instruments of 
opposition to the South’s resistance move- 
ment against race mixing is in the church. 
Tens of thousands of our church members, 
Protestant and Catholic, under the influence 
of false leadership, are being led to believe 
that race separation is in conflict with the 
spirit of brotherly love and, therefore, un- 
Christian. Handpicked church committees 
and commissions draw up wordy resolutions 
endorsing the Supreme Court decisions 
against segregation. These lengthy docu- 
ments are read and quickly adopted at huge 
church conventions. Nine-tenths of the 
delegates don't know what they are voting 
for. 

It is a sad story that many devout church 
ministers, priests, and laymen who are op- 
posed to such church resolutions, lack the 
moral courage to speak out against them. 
Many lay church members of the rank and 
file feel that any opposition to the church 
leadership is a sin. 

I do not doubt that many ministers who 
are preaching segregation in un-Christian be- 
lieve they are inspired of God. Well, so did 
the clerics who burned Joan of Arc and those 
who condemned Galileo for hearsy for say- 
ing the earth was round rather than flat. 

I personally believe that the concept that 
race separation is un-Christian is not in 
conformity with Bible teaching and in fact 
is utter nonsense. Race is God-made and 
not man-made. 

I have been informed that some South 
Carolina church ministers have recently 
secretly organized a group known as Con- 
cerned South Carolinians." 'The object of 
this group is reported to be the promotion 
of gradual integration of the races. In this 
connection, I commend Governor Timmer- 
man for exposing the prospectus of this so- 
called Concerned group. 

I said in the beginning of my remarks that 
you South Carolinians are gravely concerned 
over the possibility of retaining segregation 
in your public schools. You have a right to 
be deeply troubled since the resistance 
methods adopted in the Deep South States 
have been in the nature of delaying actions. 
Unfortunately, there has been a lack of uni- 
formity of action among the resisting States. 
Much hesitation and timidity have been 
shown in official circles in some of our States. 
There has been some actual resistance to the 
resistance movement, as in Tennessee where, 
unfortunately, a young politically ambitious 
Governor, Frank Clement, is at the controls, 
and in Kentucky where Gov. “Happy” 
Chandler has his eye on the White House. 
You and I can take pride in the fact that 
Governor Timmerman and Governor Griffin 
have taken strong stands against race mixing. 

It is my opinion that if the governors of 
our Southern States had assembled immed- 
lately following the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954, and had joined in con- 
certed action then against the decision, fol- 
lowing up this action with uniform legis- 
lative proposals, including strong acts of 
interposition—if this had been done—we 
would not today find ourselves on the de- 
fensive. 

Furthermore, on the national scale, to 
quote one of the most stalwart defenders of 
the right of the State to carry on its own 
local affairs, Representative James C. Davis, 
of Georgia, it is possible that the Supreme 
Court program for race mixing could have 
been blocked before the decision was an- 
nounced, through the concerted opposition 
of southern Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress. Congressman Davis made this 
statement to me in his Washington office in 
June 1954, shortly after the Supreme Court 
decision against segregation in the schools. 

The lesson to be learned from these fail- 
ures is that unified action at the State level 
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in the Southern States and at the national 
level among southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress is n: . To 
&chieve this unified political action there 
must be determination and unity of purpose 
in the rank and file of white citizens 
throughout the South. A monster grass- 
roots organization should be perfected with- 
out delay. 

Delaying legal actions are not enough to 
stem the creeping tide of race mixing. This 
procedure alone can result in complete and 
final defeat for the forces of resistance. 

As I have pointed out, the plan to force 
the mixing of the races in the schools of the 
South is only one phase of the conspiracy. 
Let us be realistic and face it. An all-out 
attempt is being made to change the whole 
social and political structure of this Nation 
on behalf of a minority group of Negroes 
comprising only about 10 percent of the 
total population of the United States. This 
is revolution. 

The tactics being pursued in this revolu- 
tion in the North as well as in the South, 
strongly suggests totalitarianism and com- 
munism. Our American constitutional Re- 
public is rapidly becoming a police state 
with highly centralized government control 
of almost every phase of the lives of the in- 
dividual citizens. There are numerous ex- 
amples. I shall refer to only 2—1 in the 
North and 1 in the South. 

Last week a Negro family (probably at the 
instigation of the NAACP) took possession 
of a $12,150 home in an all-white neigh- 
borhood at Levittown, Pa. The white resi- 
dents protested. There were some demon- 
strations. The State police, by order of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, moved in with 
the local police in full support of the Negro 
intruders. Then came the order from the 
commanding officer of the Pennsylvania 
State Police—hereafter no gatherings of 
three or more persons would be permitted 
and only residents and those on official busi- 
ness could enter this residential area. 

Here is your police state, Communist 
style, in action—the Pennsylvania State 
authorities, in accordance with the race- 
mixing edicts of the Federal Supreme Court, 
telling the white citizens of Levittown that 
they cannot even meet together to protest 
the violation of their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Is this the 
United States of America or Soviet Russia? 

Let us travel down from Pennsylvania to 
Tennessee. Last fall in the little town of 
Clinton, Tenn., with a population of some 
5,000 persons, a Federal judge, the son of a 
former governor of the State, ordered the 
integration of the white high school. This 
Judge forgot his own oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and slav- 
ishly followed the sociological decree of the 
Supreme Court. The white citizens held 
meetings and protested vigorously, resulting 
in a rigid Federal injunction by this Federal 
judge against anyone interfering with his 
race-mixing edict. 

There were some demonstrations by the 
white citizens who sincerely believed that 
their rights were being violated. Collabo- 
rating with the Federal judge in order to 
force the Negro students into thé white high 
school, Tennessee’s politically ambitious 
Governor proceeded to turn the high-school 
grounds into à battleground with Tennessee 
State militiamen, tanks and tear gas. Be- 
tween solid lines of these soldiers with 
drawn guns and bayonets the Negro stu- 
dents were led into the Clinton High School. 

The opposition to this tyrannical pro- 
cedure Continued for several weeks, the 
school being finally closed in December after 
a Baptist minister, a self-appointed agent in 
the race-mixing program, attempted to 
escort the Negroes to school. 

Now, President Eisenhower's Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, got into the act 
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after the Clinton, Tenn., school board ap- 
pealed to Washington for help in keeping the 
Negro pupils in the white school. Brownell 
boldly stated that the Federal Government 
would prosecute anyone who interfered with 
this race-mixing affair—in the sovereign 
State of Tennessee. 

The next episode in this sorry business 
was that some of the “town leaders” of Clin- 
ton went into a huddle with the United 
States District Attorney and the Federal 
Judge at Knoxville. The “leaders” did not 
suggest the withdrawal of the Negroes from 
the white high school as a means of restor- 
ing what they described as “law and order,” 
but instead demanded the arrest of some 
of their fellow citizens who had dared to 
speak out in protest against this violation 
of their constitutional rights. 

The Federal judge now issued contempt 
citations and the arrest, handcuffing and de- 
portation. to Knoxville of 16 white citizens 
of Clinton, in addition to John Kasper, fol- 
lowed. ‘The judge was going to try them 
without a jury, but mounting public protests 
caused him to back down and arrange a 
jury trial. Press reports of the trial indi- 
cate that the judge practically dictated the 
verdict of guilty (six were so adjudged) on 
the basis of the law:“ according to the in- 
terpretation of the judge. 

A significant comment on this Clinton, 
Tenn., trial is that of Washington Columnist 
David Lawrence; 


“The case now goes up on appeal through 
the higher courts, and eventually the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will have 
to decide whether those defendants who 
stand convicted today—and who did no more 
than associate with one another to express 
opinions to their fellow citizens on the sub- 
ject of segregation in the schools—are to be 
given the same benefits so generously be- 
stowed on members of the Communist Party. 
For in recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
it was ruled that freedom of speech, guar- 
anteed by the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution, includes the right publicly to ad- 
vocate even the forcible overthrow of the 
Federal Government itself.” 

The Clinton, Tenn., case has established 
the pattern for the Nation's Federal judges, 
who are political appointeés, for the en- 
forcement of the revolutionary and uncon- 
stitutional race mixing program decreed by 
our sociological Supreme Court, 

Two Southern Governors, Clement of Ten- 
nessee, and Chandler of Kentucky, and a 
Northern Governor, Leader of Pennsylvania, 
have established the pattern for the igno- 
minious surrender of State sovereignty under 
the false slogan of preserving law and order, 
in conformity with Federal edicts which vio- 
late the constitutional rights of the citizens 
of the States. 

Are these patterns, one in the South and 
the other in the North, going to prevail 
in this country? If they do, then our po- 
litical leaders should stop talking about the 
Communist tyranny in the land of our ad- 
versary, Russia. I am reminded of the old 
adage, “People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” 

I say to you, my fellow American citi- 
zens, with all the earnestness at my com- 
mand, that these patterns will prevail in 
this Nation unless the rank and file of our 
white citizens, North, South, East, and West, 
rise up in angry protest declare that 
this shall not happen. There is no place 
for compromise on this issue. We will either 
abandon our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment and submit to a Federal police state 
or we will not, Which shall it be? 

Let us take a look at this so-called civil- 
rights bill. First, the historical background. 
After the ‘American Revolution, a Federal 
Union was organized by the States under 
a Constitution. The Negroes were slaves, 
not citizens, and had no part in it. Later, 
10 amendments, known as the Bill of Rights, 
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were added to the Constitution. The pur- 
pose was to insure to the citizens of these 
States freedom from any oppressive meas- 
ures by the newly created Federal Govern- 
ment. This was clearly set forth in amend- 
ment 1, providing for freedom of religion, 
speech, the press, and the right of peace- 
able assembly; amendment 9, providing that 
the rights listed in the Constitution were 
not to be construed to deny or disparage 
other rights retained by the people; and 
amendment 10, providing that "the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people." 

Beventy years later came the tragic War 
Between the States, the result of economic 
factors involving the Negro slaves. Four 
years of bitter warfare left the South broken, 
poverty stricken, and devastated, with the 
former Negro slaves to be supported. 

Not satisfied with their decisive military 
victory, the Republican politicians of the 
North now plotted the total destruction of 
the white civilization of the South. The 
purpose was twofold—the vindictive pun- 
ishment of the South and perpetuation of 
Republican political control through the 
Negro vote. 'This was to be accomplished 
through a civil-rights bill, the first of its 
kind, and three amendments to the Con- 
stitution: the 13th, abolishing slavery; the 
14th, establishing equality of the Negro be- 
fore the law and making him a citizen; and 
the 15th, prohibiting the denial of the right 
of suffrage tò the Negro. 

The 13th amendment was promptly rati- 
fied in 1865, but the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments were not ratified until the Southern 
Btates, with the exception of Tennessee, had 
been placed under rigid military rule, the 
white citizens disfranchised, and the former 
Negro slaves placed in political control under 
the supervision of the avaricious Carpet- 
baggers from the North. These two amend- 
ments were, therefore, fraudulently ratified 
and are not legally a part of the Constitution. 

After some 10 years of what historían 
Claude Bowers has described as “The Tragic 
Era,” the Republican plot to destroy the 
white civilization of the South was thwarted. 
This was accomplished through the forti- 
tude, courage and sacrifice of the Southern 
white people, with the support of a Supreme 
Court which fulfilled its oath to support the 
Constitution. In effect the court held, in 
a series of momentous decisions, that the 
Congress has no constitutional power to 
nationalize all civil rights and thereby cen- 
tralize all power into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For some 70 years there was peace, 
progress and increasing prosperity in the 
South for both the white people and the 


Negroes, two distinct races of people living - 


in friendly coexistence. 

Meanwhile, there were ominous political 
undercurrents stemming from the tragic Re- 
construction Era. The Republican Party 
controlled the Negro vote which was becom- 
ing increasingly important with the migra- 
tion of tens of thousands of Negroes from 
the rural South to the urban centers of the 
North. 'The Democratic politicians in the 
North looked on enviously, and finally in 
1936, through Roosevelt's New Deal, grabbed 
the Negro bloc vote. 

The South, stil with the'bulk of the 
Negro population, again became the target. 
The politicians of both major parties in the 
North engaged in the attack against the 
South. Federal civil rights legislation was 
resurrected and broadened by Democratic 
President Truman to include the notorious 
FEPC. A Senate filibuster led by Southern- 
ers, with the assistance of a few Northern 
conservatives, killed this vicious measure, 

From now on there was & knock-down- 
drag-out battle between the Democratic and 
Republican Parties for the Negro vote, 
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Sparked by the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954, declaring segregation in the 
public schools unconstitutional, the battle 
was carried into both Democratic and Re- 
publican Conventions and the subsequent 
campaigns of 1956, Both sets of nominees 
for President and Vice President, Stevenson 
and Kefauver, for the Democrats and Eisen- 
hower and Nixon for the Republicans, backed 
by party platforms, went all-out for Negro 
equality all along the line. 

And so today we witness the strange and 
sordid spectacle of the political leaders of 
this great Nation, which was founded and 
developed by sturdy white pioneers, with a 
racial heritage of thousands of years, grovel- 
ing for political gain by means of the vote 
of a minority group of primitive people only 
92 years out of slavery. One wonders what 
has crept into the thinking processes of 
these white men who are selling their birth- 
right for a mess of potage. In order to ac- 
complish their program these political lead- 
ers would scrap the Constitution and change 
the American Constitutional Republic into 
a centralized police state. 

This state of affairs is at the core of the 
present civil rights legislation. U. S. News & 
World Report in its issue of August 16, 1957, 
headlines it as follows: “Outside the South— 
It's 4 Million Negro Votes That the Fight's 
Al About—Four Million Negro Votes in 14 
States—These Votes Can Decide Elections.” 

A few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
appearing as a witness before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee which held exten- 
sive hearings on the proposed legislation. I 
have followed the debates in the Senate 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and press 
reports. I have had some correspondence 
with Members of the Congress in regard to 
the bill, I have read columns of opinion In 
newspapers and magazines concerning the 
merits and demerits of the bil. I have 
reached the conclusion that this bill is very 
bad for the South and the Nation and that 
every possible means to defeat it, including 
the filibuster in the Senate, should be uti- 
lized. 

The bill is bad because it is a fraud, since 
it professes to be designed for the welfare 
of the Negro. It is no such thing. It is de- 
signed to place millions of Negro votes on 
the auction block to the highest bidder, the 
Republican or the Democratic Party. The 
bill is bad because it is a violation of the 
constitutional right of the State to establish 
and maintain the civil rights of its citizens 
under its police power. The bill is bad be- 
cause it is another step in the creation of 
an all-powerful Federal police state, pat- 
terned along the lines of totalitarian and 
communistic forms of government which the 
American people abhor. ; 

As Columnist David Lawrence points out, 
“Under this bill the Federal Government now 
is to become the policeman by a law—in 
disregard of the Constitution—to arrest and 
put in jail not only those local officials of the 
States who seek to obey the voting procedures 
as set forth in their State laws, but those 
individuals who allegedly influence improp- 
erly the votes of other persons.” 

The issue of States rights should have 
been the main line of attack against this bill 
in the Senate and not the question of the 
jury trial, as important as jury trial is. The 
prolonged jury trial debate only served to 
becloud the key issue in this insidious bill, 
since there is no assurance of a jury trial, the 
Federal judge having the right to inflict a 
45-day jail penalty for coercion, without a 
jury trial. 

Party politics ran all through the plan of 
strategy in the Senate. LYNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas, Senate Democratic majority leader, 
and WILLIAM KNOWLAND, of California, Sen- 
ate Republican minority leader, both poten- 
tial presidential candidates for their respec- 
tive parties in 1960, were calling the signals 
in the interest of their parties and them- 
selves, Democratic Speaker of the House, 
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Sam RAYBURN, also of Texas, and Republican 
minority leader in the House JOE MARTIN, of 
Massachusetts, were coaching from the side- 
lines. Under this leadership it was an- 
nounced in advance that the southern Sena- 
tors would not resort to the filibuster, the 
South’s final weapon. That decision was a 
very grievous error. It sets a very bad prece- 
dent for the future. It constitutes a de- 
featist attitude which can be fatal. 

I heartily commend your South Carolina 
Representatives in the Congress and your 
Governor who are urging resort to the fill- 
buster against this evil bill in the Senate. 


Teachers Pension Fund Helps State 
Economy Gain Through Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the following article so 
ably written by Mr. Jim Montgomery, 
of the Atlanta Constitution, telling how 
the citizens of my hometown of Homer- 
ville, Ga., helped finance part of the con- 
struction of the Standard Container 
Corporation, a new industry which will 
open there soon. The article follows: 
{From the Atlanta Constitution of August 5, 

1957 
TEACHERS PENSION Funp HELPS STATE ECON- 
omy GAIN THROUGH LOANS 
(By Jim Montgomery) 

Howrnvi.LE, August 4.—An unfamiliar 

assortment of metallic noises will soon swell 
into a thunderous overture that will sound 
as the sweetest of music to folks in this 
south Georgia land of pine trees and honey- 
bees. 
Already outlined on the western horizon 
of this Clinch County seat are the steel 
girders of a 30,000-square-foot factory where, 
in about 3 months, some 100 new workers 
will start drawing paychecks for making in- 
sect spray guns out of sheet metal. 

And there are indications that Standard 
Container Corp. plans someday to double or 
triple the size of this new plant to include 
operations that will be performed elsewhere 
initially. 

Like nearly 100 other Georgia communities, 
Homerville stood ready to finance part of the 
construction  cost—through the  Clinch 
County Industrial Association, Inc. which 
sold $50,000 worth of 5.5 percent debentures 
to some 150 residents of the area. 

This investment will eventually return 3 
to 4 percent interest after taxes to each of 
the purchasers, but their subscriptions cov- 
bes but a relatively small part of the total 
cost. 

And Standard Container, which will spend 
some $100,000 to ship the plant's machinery 
here, didn't want to foot the rest of the bill 
out of its own reserves. . 

So Clinch County turned to the teachers' 
retirement system of Georgia, a pension trust 
fund with current assets of around $83 mil- 
lion that is growing at the rate of close to 
$12 million a year. 

Intensely interested in Georgia's economic 
development, though just as concerned over 
the safety and income of their investments, 
the trustees of this fund approved a loan 
committee of $130,000 at 5.5 percent 
interest. ~ 
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SHORT TERM LOAN 


This amounted to a go-ahead on construc- 
tion, with commercial banks willing to put 
up the needed building funds as a short- 
term loan on the basis of the commitment, 

Dr. Dan B. Terry, who along with Mayor 
Welle K. Peagler, and other civic leaders 
heads up Homerville's industrial develop- 
ment activities, had a special reason for ask- 
ing the trust fund to make the loan. 

"Our main reason for borrowing from the 
teachers’ fund," he explained, “was to give 
our people the benefit of their professional 
experts in investigating Standard's financial 
soundness. 

“When they made the commitment, we 
knew for sure that we were getting a goot 
industry.” 

LIKE EMPLOYEES’ SYSTEM 


Mortgage investment operations of the 
teachers’ system are similar to those of the 
State employees’ system both conduct thor- 
ough investigations of the company involved, 
neither will make a construction loan (the 
commitment is contingent on appraisal by 
a recognized real estate expert after comple- 
tion), and both want long-term investments 
at the going rate of interest. 

Some differences include the commitment 
fee (1 percent for the teachers’ fund, 1% 
percent for the employees), the maximum 
amount of the loan (up to two-thirds of ap- 
praised value for the teachers, no more than 
60 percent for the employees), and the 
amount of money still available for mortgage 
lending. 

NEAR THE LIMIT 

The employees’ system mortgage invest- 
ments, close to 10 percent of which are in 
industrial properties, now stand close to its 
30 percent limit on that type investment. 

But the teachers’ fund is nowhere near its 
probable 30-percent mortgage limit, accord- 
ing to Citizens and Southern National Bank 
vice president James S. Budd, who also serves 
on the board of trustees and the investment 
committee of the older and wealthier retire- 
ment system. 

“We're trying to make more industrial 
loans to help spur Georgia’s economic 
growth," he said in Atlanta, “but we're not 
getting many applications. You can just 
about count the number we've turned down 
on the fingers of one hand.” 

In terms of those closed, committed, and 
pending likely approval, the teachers’ fund 
has some $3,458,500 invested in 4 industrial 
facilities—or only about $1 million more 
than the much smaller employees“ fund has 
invested in this field. 

The first such teachers' fund loan was 
made to General Industrial Corp. (on the 
old Atlanta Paper Co. plant) in 1949. The 4- 
percent interest rate on the $300,000 principal 
has since been raised to 5 percent. 

A year later it invested $130,000 at 4 per- 
cent in the S. P. Richards Paper Co. Atlanta 
plant. 

Next, in 1952, this fund invested $139,500 
at 4-percent interest in a new rug mill at 
Hazelhurst, which had been bullt by that 
city's young industrialist Claude Cook. 

Four years ago it put $105,000 at 5.5 per- 
cent in the Atlanta plant of American Art 
Metals, and in 1955 and 1956 1t invested some 
$544,000 in 3 Atlanta truck terminals, with 
a 5-percent rate on 2 of these loans, and 
4*4 percent on the other, 

Increased activity this year has included 
closing of a $50,000 loan at 5.5 percent to 
the individual owners of a new aluminum 
extrusion plant in Marietta. 

Commitments due to be closed this year 
include $600,000 at 5!4 percent on the huge 
new Butler's shoe warehouse and office build- 
ing in Atlanta; $60,000 at 5.5 percent on & 
new shirt plant in Camilla, the other half of 
which was financed by Greater Camilla, Inc., 
& community development corporation; 
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$175,000 at 5.5 percent on the new Marks 
handkerchief plant in Augusta; and, of 
course, the new container plant in Homer- 
ville. 

Budd said an additional $1,225,000 now 
applied for is likely to be approved on 1 
new plant and 1 expanded facility. 

FIFTEEN TO TWENTY YEARS 

Though one of the above investments is 
scheduled for repayment in 7 years, most 
of the fund's industrial paper matures over 
15 to 20 years, Budd said, and deeds remain 
assigned to the fund until payments are 
completed. 

He indicated that loan applications have 
been turned down on such grounds as in- 
experienced management, overly specialized 
one-product plants, and general corporate 
financial weakness, despite occasional polit- 
ically motivated pressures to make such 
loans. 

The fund trustees apparently feel a 
strong responsibility to see to it that their 
investments bring the best possible returns 
under the least possible risk, 

NOT ABSOLUTE 

“Of course,” commented State auditor B. 
E. Thrasher, Jr. a trustee of the teachers’ 
fund and chairman of the employees“ fund 
board of trustees, "there's no absolute guar- 
anty of safety. 

“But. we come as close to it as possible by 
thoroughly investigating all the investments 
we consider, and by keeping our investments 
diversified." 

Thrasher, Budd, and other trustees say 
that is why they attacked a measure backed 
by Comptroller General Zack Cravey (who 
also is a trustee of the teachers' and em- 
ployees' systems) that would have required 
investment of 45 percent of these funds in 
Georgia insurance companies and real 
estate. 

Both this bill and a substitute resolution 
urging such action were defeated in the 
1956 general assembly. It was termed un- 
realistic” by investment advisers, who point- 
ed out that greater flexibility is needed to 
adopt to interim-market fluctuations. 

More than 15 small Georgia communities 
can attest to the wise use of these trust 
funds in helping them obtain new payrolls, 
and the teachers’ fund is looking for more 
investments of this type right now. 

Though some would like to be able to 
utilize these funds at less than the going 
rate of interest, others emphasize that Geor- 
gia's teachers and employees should get the 
most they can out of their investments, 

It is also pointed out that the extensive in- 
vestigation work that precedes approval or 
rejection of a commitment gives a commu- 
nity assurance of getting a good company 
that the going rate of interest won't make 
or break. 

SACRED TRUST 

A commercial banker in south Georgia 
feels the retirement funds, as a sacred trust, 
should not be used for industrial mortgages 
as long as other money is available; and 
that a top limit of 20 percent should apply 
when pension money is so used. 

“Their investment portfolio should be well 
diversified,” he declared. 

True, in some Georgia communities, com- 
mercial banks have been and are investing 
in long-term real-estate mortgages that 
mean new plants for their areas. Some- 
times a number of banks participate in such 
loans, and some have done so at well below 
the going rate. 

FEW MATCH INTEREST 


But few institutions, outside of the major 
insurance companies just as interested in 
other States as Georgia, are as willing and 
able to support sound new industries 
throughout the State as Georgia's two big- 
gest pension funds. 
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Trustees of the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem of Georgia, in addition to Budd, 
Thrasher, and Cravey, include Dr. George 
M. Sparks, president emeritus, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, chair- 
man; Frank Hughes, secretary, Georgia Edu- 
cation Association; Mark Smith, Bibb County 
superintendent of schools, and Miss Esalee 
Burdette, Washington schoolteacher. 


The Door Ajar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
favor the passage of Senate bill S. 2792, 
which will permit 60,000 worthy aliens to 
enter the United States. This bill is a 
step in the right direction, although it is 
a very short step. 

For the 60,000 aliens who shall benefit 
by this bill, it is & long stride to America, 
freedom and reunion with their families. 
The authors of this legislation deserve 
commendation and praise for the pas- 
sage of this bill, and while, in my opin- 
ion, it does too little, it is not too late. 

This bill is humanitarian in purpose, 
compromising in spirit, and recognizes 
inequities in our present immigration 
law, which cry out for revision. 'The 
wails of anguish of separated families 
have reached our ears, and we have 
heard. 'The groans of refugees from 
communistic oppression have been faint- 
ly heard in the din of hysterical out- 
bursts and propaganda. In this bill, we 
have provided for the use of leftover 
visas from the Refugee Relief Act, which 
expired in December of 1956. These can 
be distributed, not only among some of 
the classes of aliens listed in that law, 
but also among the aliens who have fled 
from oppression in Hungary or Egypt. 

The most humanitarian and noble 
provision deals with the admission of or- 
phans. Many American couples denied 
the blessings of parenthood will be able 
to hold the warm hand of an orphan 
child, who in turn, will know the tender 
love of a mother and the handclasp and 
counsel of a father. Truly, these are 
hands forming a bridge across the seas. 

In our joy of seeing the passage of this 
legislation, we forget temporarily its 
shortcomings. 'The quota system which 
relegates certain peoples to second-class 
citizenship and the discriminatory pro- 
visions against naturalized citizens con- 
tained in the present law should be modi- 
fled. Unused quotas should be reallo- 


cated and distributed. Our economy can . 


profit by a fresh stream of skilled spe- 
cialists and persons who appreciate 
freedom and opportunity. 

Our Lady of Liberty holds high her 
lamp beside the golden door, smiles 
faintly, and once again, extends her wel- 
come, While the doors to democracy 
have not been fully opened by this bill, 
the door to democracy is ajar. 

I favor wholeheartedly the passage 
of this bill. 
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Definition of “Producer” as Applied to 
the Soil Bank Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to include a letter I have 
received from the Comptroller General’s 
Office, dated August 26, 1957, clarifying 
the meaning of the word “producer” as 
applied to the Soil Bank Act. Iam proud 
to say that the Comptroller General has 
ruled in accordance with my thinking in 
the matter, that the $3,000 limitation 
apply to each producer relative to a 
farming unit, rather than to operate as 
a ceiling on the amount of compensatión 
that can be paid to him for all farms in 
which he may have an interest, thus ex- 
cluding the landowner as a producer and 
allowing the tenant to participate in the 
program. I have fought vigorously in 
behalf of this interpretation, and many 
times have called upon the Department 
of Agriculture urging that such clarifica- 
tion be placed upon the act. 

The letter follows: 

CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 26, 1957. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: On August 9, 1957, 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mar- 
vin L. McLain, requested our decision con- 
cerning the meaning of the word “producer” 
as used in the limitation on the funds made 
available for the acreage-reserve program 
under the Soil Bank Act, contained in thé 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration Appropriation Act, 1958, 
Public Law 85-118, approved August 2, 1957 
(71 Stat. 338). The appropriation limitation 
involved, in pertinent part, reads as follows: 

“Provided jurther, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to formulate and 
administer an acreage-reserve program which 
would result * * * in total compensation 
being paid to any one producer in excess of 
$3,000 with respect to the 1958 crops." 

Subtitle A, title I of the Soil Bank Act, 
Public Law 540, approved May 28, 1956 (70 
Btat. 188, 189), provides that under the acre- 
age-reserve program producers shall be com- 
pensated for reducing their acreage of cer- 
tain basic commodities below their farm- 
acreage allotments or farm base acreage. 
Section 105 (a) of the act provides that the 
rate of compensation payable to producers 
for participation in the program shall be at 
such rate or rates as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines will provide producers 
with a fair and reasonable return for reduc- 
ing their acreage. Section 124 authorizes the 
Secretary to prescribe such regulations as 
he determines necessary to carry out the 
program. 

Your department takes the position that 
the Congress intended the $3,000 limitation 
to apply to each producer with respect to 
a particular farming unit, rather than to 
operate as a ceiling on the amount of com- 
pensation that can be paid to him for all 
farms in which he may have an interest. 
The effect of the construction contended for 
is to apply the limitation of each farm sepa- 
rately so that a producer having an interest, 
for example, in 3 separate farms could re- 
ceive as much as $3,000 for each farm or a 
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total of not to exceed $9,000. The letter sets 
forth several other examples of payments, 
so far as concerns such interpretation of the 
limitation, as an aid in our determination 
of the matter. 

In support of that position the Depart- 
ment points out that while the enabling 
act contains no statutory definition of the 
term “producer” the administrative regu- 
lations governing the 1956 and 1957 acreage- 
reserve programs, as well as the conserva- 
tion-reserve program (subtitle B) defines it 
to mean any person who is an owner or a 
landlord, cash tenant, standing-rent tenant, 
fixed-rent tenant, share tenent, or share- 
cropper. Also, that a similar definition is 
contained in the regulations on the agricul- 
tural-conservation program, the price-sup- 
port programs, and the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota programs. Under that 
definition, the Department contends that it 
is necessary to look to each farming unit 
to determine whether a person is à producer, 
and that the term “producer” has no mean- 
ing thereunder except as it relates to a par- 
ticular farm. The word “farm” is defined in 
the referred-to regulations as meaning all ad- 
jacent or nearby farm or rangeland under 
the same owner which is operated by one 
person. Thus, the Assistant Secretary ex- 
presses the view that the Congress, in adopt- 
ing the provision in question, had in mind 
the definition of the words “producer” and 
"farm" as used in the 1956 and 1957 acreage- 
reserve programs and other agricultural pro- 
grams and intended that the $3,000 limita- 
tion apply to each such producer on each 
such farming unit. 

In further support of this view, the As- 
sistant Secretary quotes the following state- 
ments made on the floor of the Senate 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp dated August 1, 
1957, p. 12105) by Senator Muwnpr, one of 
the conferees of the committee of conference 
on the Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ation bill, 1958, and concurred in by Senator 
RUSSELL, spokesman for the managers on the 
part of the Senate, during consideration of 
that part of the report of the committee of 
conference relating to the limitation in 
question. 

“What we were trying to do * * * was to 
establish a ceiling to avoid unduly large 
payments to a single farm operation. 

"So I think it should be established in the 
Recorp here and now that what we had in 
mind in conference was really a $3,000 limi- 
tation on a single farm operation or on a 
single farm; that it is the producer we have 
in mind, rather than a farm owner who 
might own several farms. In my own State 
of South Dakota, frequently there are wid- 
ows who support themselves from the in- 
come of 2, 3, or 4 pieces of property which 
they rent on shares to different tenants. 

"I should like to establish with the chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations the fact that we 
were not trying to discriminate among ten- 
ants; we were thinking in terms of the pro- 
ducer, as that word applies to the operator of 
a single farm, rather than to the individual 
who might own several farms, and thereby, 
by working out some acreage reserve contract 
with one tenant farmer, preclude himself 
from participating with other tenants on 
different farms to the disadvantage of those 
other tenants." 

The primary question here involved is 
whether the limitation quoted above on the 
use of funds made available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to carry out the acre- 
age reserve program of the Soil Bank Act in- 
hibits your Department, during the fiscal 
year 1958, from paying "to any one producer 
in excess of $3,000 with respect to the 1958 
crops." Of course, there can be no more 
convincing evidence of the purpose of a 
statute than the words by which the legis- 
lature undertakes to give expression to its 
wishes; and, on first examination of the 
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provision, there would appear to be no doubt 
that payments of any one producer aggre- 
gating in excess of $3,000 regarding the 1958 
crops would be contrary to the restriction 
and, therefore, legally improper. 

However, in view of the contention of 
your Department that such an interpreta- 
tion of the limitation would operate to pre- 
vent it from obtaining sufficient participa- 
tion in the acreage reserve program to 
achieve the acreage reserve goals for the 
major commodities covered by the Soil Bank 
Act, a result certainly not intended by the 
Congress; and in the light of the arguments 
and evidence advanced to support the De- 
partment's position on the matter, we have 
carefully examined the legislative history 
of the enabling legislation as well as the 
appropriation limitation here inyolved in 
order to ascertain the congressional intent 
of the proviso. 

As indicated by the Assistant Secretary 
the Soil Bank Act does not itself define 
“producer” but it is clear from the text 
that the term is used to denote a person 
who raises agricultural crops and puts them 
in & condition for ket. See Sancho v. 
Bowie (93 F.2d 323, 226). As thus used the 
term clearly is not limited to land owners 
but comprehends in addition, tenants and 
sharecroppers as defined in the referred-to 
administrative regulations. If any further 
support for this view is needed, it may be 
found in the provisions of section 122 of the 
act, 70 Stat. 197, wherein the Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of ten- 
ants and sharecroppers in respect of pay- 
ments made under the acreage reserve pro- 


gram. 

Under this description of "producer" there 
remains for consideration whether the Con- 
gress intended, by the proviso in question, 
to limit the amount of compensation payable 
to him for all farms in which he may have 
an interest, or whether it was intended to 
limit the compensation payable to producers 
for a single farm operation, 

The proviso was first introduced as an 
amendment to the cited appropriation on 
the floor of the House by Representative 
Reuss. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 15, 
1957, pages 6182, 6183. The amount of the 
limitation—namely, $5,000—was charged to 
62,500 on amendment of Representative 
ABBITT, and, as amended, was agreed to and 
passed. The following statement by Repre- 
sentative Reuss, quoted from page 6183, 
summarizes the attitude of the House of 
Representatives on the debate of the proviso: 

“As the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations at page 26 well states: The princi- 
pal justification for the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram is to restore to the farmer some of the 
income he has lost through reduced prices 
and acreage. 

“Now, this $5,000 limitation to any one 
farm producer means that Government help 
will go where it is needed, not where is is not 
needed. Aid to the large-scale combination 
producer simply increases the tendency away 
from the family-sized farm, a tendency which 
has already gone much too far.” 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
in reporting out the bill increased the 
amount of the limitation to $5,000. The 
committee of conference settled on $3,000 
which was agreed to and passed by both 
Houses. The above-quoted statements by 
Senator Murr reflect the attitude of the 
Senate on the application of the proviso. 

Thus, the legislative history of the pro- 
viso discloses that the Congress, in deciding 
upon the $3,000 acreage reserve payment 
celling to producers, thereby intended to 
discontinue the large payments made to a 
single farm operation without in any way 
discriminating farm tenant oper- 
ators. Such being the case the limitation 
may be given effect only by regarding it as 
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applicable to a single farm operation and 
each operator thereof. 

In view of the foregoing comments, you 
are advised that we concur in the under- 
standing of your Department that the Con- 
gress considered the applicability of the 
$3,000 limitation to each producer regarding 
a particular farming unit, rather than as & 
ceiling on the amount of compensation that 
can be paid to him for all farms in which he 
may have an interest. 'The acreage reserve 
payment illustrations outlined in the letter 
&re based upon this understanding and ap- 
pear unobjectionable. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller of the United 


States. 


Congressional Investigation of Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr.SCHERER. Mr.Speaker, the Sen- 
ate recently considered a resolution (8. J. 
Res. 73) to raise the ceiling on United 
States contributions to the International 
Labor Organization from $1,750,000 a 
year to $3,000,000 a year. 

The Senate.approved an increase of 
$250,000, which weld raise the ceiling to 
$2,000,000 a year. 

The resolution has now been referred 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
It will come up for discussion and action 
at the next session. It would be most 
constructive, therefore, to give the ques- 
tions raised by this resolution some study 
in the meantime—and I therefore pro- 
pose to go into it today, with the hope 
and expectation that what I have to say 
may lead to a closer examination of the 
advisability of the ILO budget increase. 

Just what is the ILO? 

Most of us know that it is a holdover 
from the League of Nations, and that it 
is now one of the agencies of the United 
Nations. 

We know that it holds an annual con- 
ference every June in Geneva, attended 
by representatives of labor, employers, 
and government from each of its 78 
member countries. 

We know that the ILO is presumed to 
concern itself with the welfare and the 
standards of living of the workingman 
all over the world. 

We are told by the Labor Department, 
the State Department, and various in- 
ternational idealists; that the ILO is a vi- 
tal instrument for the preservation of 
world peace. 

But all of this still leaves us in the 
dark. I repeat—just what is the ILO, 
and what does it do? 

Fortunately, we have available factual 
information on this subject, gathered 
from people who have had ample expe- 
rience in ILO conferences, I refer in 
particular to William L. McGrath, of 
my own city of Cincinnati, who served 
for 6 years as a member of the United 
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States employer delegation to the ILO, 
and has also served a 3-year term as à 
member of its governing body. 

Mr. McGrath's reports on the actual 
workings of the ILO have aroused the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, which nominate the employer 
delegation to the ILO, to the point that 
these two organizations have seriously 
questioned the advisability of further 
participation in the ILO. They sent a 
delegation this year practically under 
protest, at the urgent insistence of the 
Government, and have recommended 
that the Congress of the United States 
conduct a searching joint investigation 
as to the advisability of the United 
States continuing to remain a member 
of the ILO. 

The concern of the NAM and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce lies 
in the fact that the ILO has long since 
ceased to be a body devoted to the affairs 
of labor, and has instead become a po- 
litical forum and propaganda agency 
devoted chiefly to fostering the philoso- 
phy of socialism, communism, and na- 
tionalization of industry. 

To further its purposes the ILO uses 
the convention device, As you know, a 
convention is, in effect, a draft of a basic 
law which, when ratified by member 
countries, stands as a treaty among the 
nations which have ratified it. 

ILO conventions can be, and are, used 
as the framework for specific legislation 
in countries all over the world. Left- 
wing political orators use them to lend 
support to their campaign proposals. 
From the standpoint of ideologies the 
ILO is probably the most influential 
propaganda organization in the world 
today; and this propaganda is in the 
main absolutely contrary to the beliefs 
and principles of the United States. 

We, that is, the great majority of us, 
believe in freedom for the individual; 
the ILO is dedicated to mastery by gov- 
ernment. The underlying intent of 
practically every ILO proposal put for- 
ward in recent years has been along the 
lines of more power for government, 
more control by government, more 
regimentation by government, more reg- 
ulation by government—until the state 
would be the complete master of human 
destinies and affairs. 

In its earlier days the ILO devoted 
itself to subjects concerned directly with 
labor. But then, in 1944, the ILO passed 
the so-called Declaration of Philadel- 
phia, which said, among other things, 
that it was a responsibility of the ILO 
to examine and consider all international 
economic policies and measures in the 
light of the attainment of conditions 
under which human beings pursue their 
material well-being and their spiritual 
development. 

By incorporating this declaration in its 
constitution, the ILO assumed the pre- 
sumed right to draft proposed interna- 
tional laws on any subject under the 
sun; and that is exactly what it has 
proceeded to do. Let me give you some 
examples: 

'The ILO has drafted a proposed inter- 
national law to the effect that govern- 
ment should give people money for ill- 
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ness, injury, childbirth, unemployment, 
old age, invalidity, which is defined as 
the inability to engage in any gainful 
activity, and a morbid condition. Inter- 
woven in the provisions of this conven- 
tion is a complete system of socialized 
medicine. 

The ILO has drafted a proposed inter- 
national law to the effect that all private 
employment agencies should be put out 
of business, and all employment place- 
ment should be concentrated in the 
hands of government. If government 
can tell people where they must go for 
jobs, government can direct the destiny 
of mankind, 

The ILO has drafted a proposed inter- 
national law to the effect that govern- 
ment should pay benefits to employed 
women at the time of childbirth, that the 
children should be put into a Govern- 
ment-run nursery, and that interrup- 
tions of mothers’ working time for pur- 
poses of nursing the baby should be 
counted as working hours and paid for 
as such by the employer. I am told that 
when this convention was being drafted, 
an argument arose as to whether the 
convention should prescribe that a wo- 
man should nurse her baby for 1 hour 
during the working day, or for 2!5 hours. 

The ILO enacts recommendations as 
well as conventions—and in its recom- 
mendations it can give its socialistic am- 
bitions full sway, for recommendations 
are pure propaganda, and do not have to 
be held within bounds which are prac- 
tical for ratification purposes. 

In 1955 the ILO passed a recommen- 
dation to the effect that in each country 
the public authorities, meaning govern- 
ment, should take over the education of 
all youngsters on the farm, providing 
them with textbooks, and teachers, pre- 
scribing examination requirements, and 
providing buildings, transportation, 
equipment, and so forth. This was a 
blueprint for the Communist technique 
of forcing young minds into the pattern 
prescribed by government. 

In that same year the ILO recom- 
mended that the competent authority— 
meaning government—should prepare 
suggestions and guidance for the oper- 
ation of canteens and cafeterias in in- 
dustrial plants, subject to legal enforce- 
ment. In short, government is going to 
prescribe what people shall eat. 

The ILO also enacts resolutions. One 
of its resolutions, passed under the pre- 
text of dealing with unemployment, pre- 
scribed that government should take 
over production, allocation of markets, 
distribution of products, price fixing, 
wage fixing, financing—in fact, all 
phases of the economic system—and in 
addition, prescribed how workers should 
use their leisure time. 

The ILO has what it calls a program 
of technical assistance. Theoretically, 
the ILO is supposed to send out experts 
to underdeveloped countries to help 
them increase productivity. But a large 
share of the technical assistance projects 
undertaken by the ILO turn out to be 
projects having to do with giving gov- 
ernment a greater voice in the affairs 
of men. 


For instance, the ILO calls the setting 
up of a social security system, the or- 
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ganization of a labor department, the 
establishment of a cooperative, the 
undertaking of a manpower survey, 
technica] assistance. It is my suspicion 
that the technical assistance of the ILO 
consists largely of providing assistance 
in the promotion of socialism, 

The Socialists took control of the ILO 
some years ago, when socialism took a 
firm hold in Europe. The underde- 
veloped countries of the Far East, im- 
pressed with Socialist ideas, followed the 
European pattern. Then in 1954 the 
Communists came back into the ILO in 
a big way. Russia returned as three 
nations—the U. S. S, R., the Ukraine, 
and Byelorussia—and began to bring its 
satellites back in full strength. 

Today the Soviet countries have a 
solid block of 36 potential votes in the 
ILO, as compared to 4 for the United 
States. 

The recent Communist invasion of the 
ILO has operated to push the nature of 
its proposals further to the left. While 
the Socialists and the Communists com- 
pete for followers, they nevertheless 
agree on certain basic theories such as 
nationalization of industry and govern- 
ment regimentation. 

The net result is that today, as I said 
before, the ILO is spreading the doc- 
trines of socialism and collectivism all 
over the world. 

The Labor Department and the State 
Department say that the ILO represents 
an opportunity to sell the American way 
of life and the competitive system to 
the rest of the world. But have our 
Government delegates ever stood up at 
an ILO conference and made such an 
attempt? The answer is “No.” 

The employer and worker delegates 
from the free countries of the world 
have tried to have the so-called em- 
ployer and worker delegates from the 
Soviet nations disqualified, on the 
ground that they cannot possibly repre- 
sent free associations of employers and 
workers, and are merely stooges of their 
governments and the Communist Party. 
But has the United States Government 
helped in this effort? Again, the an- 
swer is No.“ Our Government's policy 
has been simply to accept the doctrine 
of coexistence. 

In short, the Socialists and the Com- 
munists have been gaining increasing 
headway in the ILO, and the influence 
of the United States has been growing 
less and less. 

Hour after hour, in the plenary ses- 
sions, I am told, the Reds condemn our 
way of life and make frequent abusive 
reference to the United States—and for 
the most part we just sit and take it. 

And is an international forum in 
which free enterprise is damned by a 
continuous fiow of leftwing and Com- 
munist oratory of any possible help in 
selling the philosophy of the United 
States or in the preservation of world 
peace? 

This brings me to the question of the 
proposed increase in our annual contri- 
bution to the ILO. We are asked to give 
more money to an organization in which 
our influence has been growing steadily 
less, and which is becoming increasingly 
successful in selling the rest of the world 
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opposed. 

But that is just the beginning of the 
budget story. The detailed facts are 
almost incredible. 

The United States pays 25 percent of 
the ILO budget; the other 77 nations 
pay the rest. This means that we bear 
one-fourth of the cost, and have one- 
seventy-eighth of the votes. 

Sixty-four member nations of the ILO 
pay a total of 24.07 percent of its budget. 
In short, 64 nations, all rolled together, 
pay less than the United States; and 
yet those 64 nations, which include the 
smaller, underdeveloped and Socialist 
nations, can completely outvote the 
United States on any issue. 

In 1955 the budget was apportioned 
among 66 member nations. But then 
the three Russian nations, the U. S. S. R., 
the Ukraine, and Byelorussia, came back 


‘in, and Honduras also joined. These 


4 new members contributed 11.5 per- 
cent of the ILO budget. As a result, 41 
nations got reductions in percentage 
allocations of ILO expense. But did the 
United States get a reduction? The an- 
swer is "No." For some years there has 
been & persistent drive within the ILO 
to get an even higher percentage from 
the United States of America. 

The 1958 budget for the ILO contem- 
plates a further percentage reduction for 
27 member nations. 

Now, in the face of the facts I have 
previously given you, let me ask this 
simple question—why should our coun- 
try provide additional financing to an 
organization which is dedicated to the 
destruction of the very principles for 
which our country stands? 

Of course, there are people who gaily 
assume that everything is for the good 
and that the ILO must be a noble enter- 
prise because of its announced inten- 
tions. There are also people who may 
feel that the interests of the United 
States are well protected in the ILO be- 
cause Mr. David Morse, Director General 
of the ILO, ts an American citizen. 

I would like to say a few words about 
Mr. Morse. Back in the Roosevelt era 
he was General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and then became 
Under Secretary of Labor. He headed 
the Government delegation to the ILO, 
and then in 1948 was elected its Director 
General. This was a natural progres- 
sion, the implications of which you can 
judge for yourselves. 

When the Russians came back into the 
ILO, bringing their satellites with them 
in full force, Mr. Morse took a very fac- 
tual view of the situation. After all, 
they represented a substantial increase 
in the ILO budget. 

At the May meeting of the governing 
body this year, the question arose as to 
the reelection of Mr. Morse as Director 
General. His term was to expire in 
1958. The governing body voted to ex- 
tend his term for 5 more years. 


Speaking in support of that proposal, 
Mr. Arutiunian, representing the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R., said that he 
wished to stress the fact that Mr. Morse 
had been personally responsible to a 
very large extent for “certain develop- 
ments in ILO activities in recent years”; 
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that during his directorship it had be- 
come a universal organization, which 
made it possible to organize cooperation 
between countries which had different 
social and economic systems. 

Following his reelection, Mr. Morse 
*"hinted"—according to the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 27—that he 
would submit formal proposals soon for 
full ILO recognition of employer dele- 
gates for Communist countries. 

I draw no implications and make no 
criticism of Mr. Morse. The executive 
head of an international organization 
owes his allegiance to that organization, 
and must shape his policies in line with 
majority opinion of its membership. 

When he assumed his office, Mr. 
Morse took the following oath: 

I solemnly undertake to exercise in all 
loyalty, discretion, and conscience the func- 
tions that have been entrusted to me as 
Director General of the International Labor 
Office, to discharge these functions and reg- 
ulate my conduct with the interests of the 
International Labor Organization alone in 
view, not to seek or accept instructions in 
regard to the performance of my duties 
from any government or other authority 
external to the International Labor Organ- 
ization, and at all times to uphold the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Organization. 


It is my understanding that Mr. Morse 
is an exceptionally able man, which he 
must be, to hold the position he does. 
I simply wish to point out that the fact 
that Mr. Morse is an American citizen 
does not make him, in the ILO, an offi- 
cial representative of the interests of the 
United States. To carry through his job 
with honesty and integrity, he must fol- 
low the thinking of majority ILO mem- 
bership, and such thinking is contrary 
to the philosophy of the United States. 

I would like to mentioned another in- 
dividual currently in the limelight in 
connection with ILO affairs, Joseph E. 
Johnson, president of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

Last year, when the NAM and the 
United States chamber launched a se- 
rious blast of criticism of the ILO, the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment set up an independent committee 
composed of college professors to look 
into the matter. Mr. Johnson was the 
chairman. 

The Johnson committee came up with 
& report to the effect that, although 
there were many things wrong with the 
ILO, it was nevertheless a glorious insti- 
tution. I have always been intrigued by 
ihe unfailing instinct of people in Gov- 
ernment to select a committee chairman 
who will come up with a report which 
suits their purposes. 

Mr. Johnson showed up this June as 
one of the advisors on the United States 
Government delegation to the ILO Con- 
ferente in Geneva, No doubt this is 
merely a singular coincidence. 

I think it is high time that the Con- 
gress of the United States turned the 
spotlight on the ILO. 

The Congress has not been in the 
least backward in turning the spotlight 
on organized labor. Why should we 
hesitate as far as the ILO is concerned? 
It is rather interesting that, when Dave 
Beck was wanted by Senator MCCLELLAN’s 
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committee, the first story was that he 
could not come because he was on his 
way to attend an ILO meeting in Ham- 
burg. I believe the time has come for 
the Congress to take a new look at this 
whole ILO proposition. 

I should like to explore this pertinent 
question—can anyone from ihe Labor 
or State Department, or any place else, 
point specifically to any particular ad- 
vantage or accomplishment gained for 
the people of the United States as a re- 
sult of our participation in the ILO? 

I say that either the United States 
should be more effective in the ILO than 
it is now, or we should get out of it— 
one or the other. 

But the correct answer can only be 
obtained by really digging into the sub- 
ject. Thatis why Ithink we should have 
& joint congressional investigation. 

Mr. McGrath, who has devoted many 

months of time and effort to the ILO, 
was once told by a member of the State 
Department that as to ILO matters there 
were "global considerations which no 
mere businessman could be expected to 
understand." Perhaps there are global 
considerations which no mere Congress- 
man can be expected to understand. If 
80, I would like to know what they are. 
« It is my present intention to introduce 
at the next session of the Congress a 
joint resolution calling for a complete 
investigation of the International Labor 
Organization. 


The American Legion of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I would like to include a copy of a 
resolution passed by the American Le- 
gion of Kansas at its convention held in 
the city of Hutchinson on August 23-25, 
1957: 


Whereas we are shocked by the announce- 
ment made by the United States Far East 
Command in Tokyo that Sp3c William 
Girard of the United States Army will be 
surrendered to Japanese authorities for 
prosecution on a homicide charge while on 
duty on a military reservation occupied by 
the United States forces, and while dis- 
charging an assignment given him by his 
superior officers; and 

Whereas the ratification on July 15, 1953, 
of the Status of Forces Treaty of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organizations, and similar 
agreements with other nations, has deprived 
our servicemen of the traditional protection 
extended by our Constitution and enjoyed 
by United States servicemen on foreign soll, 
and now subjects our men to trial, impris- 
onment and even the death penalty under 
foreign laws in foreign courts and prisons: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Kansas, petition our represent- 
atives in the Congress of the United States 
to support legislation which will nullify that 
part of the NATO treaty and similar agree- 
ments referring to the Status of Forces and 
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which deprives American servicemen of the 
protection of the United States Constitu- 
tion, when serving in more than 50 countries 
in the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent the Honorable ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 
and the Honorable FRANK CARLSON, Our 
United States Senators, and our represent- 
atives in Congress. ` 

Whereas the Armed Forces of the United 
States are continuing to discharge or re- 
lease thousands of war veterans, many of 
whom are disabled and will need counseling, 
and employment assistance; and 

Whereas a majority of these war veterans 
are young and had no civilian employment 
experience before their service with the 
Armed Forces, and many of them will seek 
the help of the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice to.obtain gainful employment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Kansas 
of the American Legion in regular conven- 
tion in the city of Hutchinson, August 
23-25, 1957, endorse this essential service 
and urge the Congress to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to enable the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service to do adequately the job so 
necessary to the security and welfare of the 
veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the National Adjutant, the 
Director of the Economic Commission of 
the American Legion, for appropriate action 
at the National Convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 16-19, 1957, and that copies 
be forwarded to our delegation in Congress, 
and to our United States Senators, urging 
them to give this resolution appropriate 
consideration. 


Hon. Samuel K. McConnell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE: 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
genuine regret that I was not present in 
the Chamber of the House on Tuesday 
last, when some Members, including 
yourself, gave expression of their high 
respect and esteem for our distinguished 
colleague of Pennsylvania, who is re- 
signing from this body soon. 

It was not long after Sam came to 
the Congress approximately 10 years ago 
that I became impressed with his high 
character and sound judgment. He was 
always of even temper, always friendly 
and gracious, always a gentleman with 
never an unkind word, always calm and 
deliberate. He was the kind of legisla- 
tor who appeals to his colleagues and 
associates to a very high degree. We 
shell miss him in this Chamber. 

His good advice will be needed in years 
to come and, personally, I will miss his 
friendship which I have treasured highly. 
In our regret, however, Mr. Speaker, 
there is consolation in the thought that 
Mr. McCOoNNELL is leaving us in order to 
render service to the unfortunate persons 
suffering from physical handicap. Iam 
sure that he, too, must have some mis- 
givings in leaving the Congress, but I am 
confident that he is motivated by the 
high sense of duty which has been char- 
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acteristic of him, and his desire to be of 
genuine help to his fellow man, Mr. 
Speaker, we wish him God's speed and 
good health, 


Serious Problems in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, this 1st 
session of the 85th Congress is at an end. 
For more than 7 months we have been in 
session wrestling with the problems fac- 
ing our country. Millions of words have 
been recorded on the floor and in the 
committee hearings of the House, but 
very little in the way of constructive 
legislation has been enacted. It is not 
my purpose to find fault with the in- 
action of the Congress. It is a normal 
thing for the first session of a Congress 
to produce less in the way of final legis- 
lation than does the second session, but 
I wonder if it is normal to spend thou- 
sands of hours in session in committee 
and on the floor and produce but a frac- 
tion of the program that has been sug- 
gested by the President or by the Mem- 
bers who have introduced more than 10,- 
000 bills embodying their ideas of needed 
legislation. 

My primary interest in the Congress 
for many years has been in the fields of 
small business and agriculture. On oc- 
casion I have taken the floor to outline 
suggestions which my thinking and study 
in these flelds have convinced me are 
needed to solve some of the serious prob- 
lems facing these two segments of our 
economy. 

In agriculture particularly are we 
facing serious difficulties about which 
little is being done. When we close the 

‘books on this session of Congress, we will 
have to conclude that no major farm 
legislation will have been enacted by 
the Congress. However, the Committee 
on Agriculture, on which I have the 
honor to serve, has done a world of work 
in committee, and many hearings have 
been held. Much testimony has been 
heard on major agricultural problems, 
and certainly during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress this House will have 
an opportunity to consider fundamental 
changes in the approach toward the 
solution of the difficulties. As I said in 
an address on this floor last year, 
changes must be made in our basic agri- 
cultural legislation to bring it in con- 
formance with the era in which we live. 
Our present price and production con- 
trol legislation had its genesis in the 
postwar depression following World 
War I. The skid of prices received for 
farm products in 1919 and 1920 brought 
home sharply the importance of our 
agricultural economy to the economy of 
our Nation as a whole. Failure to solve 
or ease the problem at that time, in my 
opinion, paved the way for the depres- 
sion of the early thirties, 
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In 1933 a determined effort to bolster 
the farm economy saw & movement to- 
ward managed prices and production 
that resulted in the Agriculture Act of 
1938. This act, with minor amendments, 
is still the basic agricultural act under 
which most of our farm programs are 
operated. 

These programs were depression born 
and geared to an emergency that had 
little or not relation to present-day eco- 
nomic factors. I find no fault with the 
attempt to help the farmer at that time, 
but I am certain that experience has 
shown that the type of programs de- 
vised would not solve the problems that 
arose when the tremendous energies of 
our agricultural producers met the chal- 
lenge to feed the free world during 
World War II, the Korean war, and the 
immediate postwar period. 

Agriculture is not like most produc- 
tion processes where adjustment can be 
made by shutting down an assembly line 
or abandoning a line of production 
when the demand has slackened or 
ceased. The success with which the 
challenge of the war years was met is 
to be commended, but the gradual re- 
adjustment of world markets to improve 
local conditions without & correspond- 
ing adjustment of our own production 
and marketing has led to a disjointed 
imbalance which has caused much of 
the serious difficulty into which agri- 
culture has been plunged. It is to the 
credit of this administration that the 
problem has not achieved disastrous 
proportions. 

The specter of ever-increasing sur- 
pluses and ever-increasing production 
was met with increased production con- 
trols while the price support program 
attempted to compensate the farmer for 
reduced plantings. How inefficient this 
process really is can best be illustrated 
by what is happening to our basic crops 
under the basic Agriculture Act of 1938, 
as amended. Cotton is probably the 
best, or perhaps I should say the worst, 
example of outmoded programs at- 
tempting to aid a crop and by this assist- 
ance practically ruining the cotton 
producers. 

It is abundantly clear that high-level 
rigid price supports are not good for the 
cotton industry. Our cotton loses out in 
markets both at home and abroad. Stiff 
competition from synthetic fibers and 
from expanding foreign cotton produc- 
tion abroad means that our growers can- 
not find a market and cotton is piled in 
Government warehouses. 

By our own actions we are pricing our 
cotton out of important market outlets. 
Our rigid high supports for cotton en- 
able competitors—the synthetic fiber 
producers and foreign cotton growers— 
to expand their production and take 
over an increasing number of our cot- 
ton customers. As the saying goes, we 
“hold an umbrella over our competition.” 
All of this happens because we were un- 
willing to recognize the basic fact that 
competitive prices for cotton are still 
highly important in holding and broad- 
ening domestic and foreign markets for 
the output of our efficient cotton farms. 

High, rigid price supports, which dis- 
courage domestic consumption and ex- 
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ports, are largely responsible for cotton 
backing up into the hands of the Federal 
Government. When that happens, 
severe acreage curtailment is necessary. 

There is a growing realization today 
that we must be able to sell our cotton 
to people—not to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation via the price-support route, 
The CCC itself consumes no cotton; it 
is people who do. People—not the 
CCC—make up the lasting and perma- 
nently profitable market that cotton 
must have. 

Official reports of the Department of 
Agriculture reveal some very interesting 
facts about plantings and production of 
cotton. In the 1934-38 period the 
average of cotton acreage in the United 
States was more than 29 million acres 
ayear. For 1957 the acreage is down to 
14.2.million acres. Despite these dras- 
tic reductions in acreage, the United 
States had 60 percent of the world's ac- 
cumulated cotton stocks on August 1, 
1956. 

During the same periods that domes- 
tic producers were being forced to re- 
duce their cotton acreage drastically, 
foreign countries, spurred on by our 
price support umbrella over the world 
market, increased their cotton acreage 
by leaps and bounds. E 

During the 1934-38 period Syria 
planted 74,000 acres of cotton. In 1958 
their cotton acreage was 675,000 acres— 
nine acres for every one planted prior to 
World War II. 

Mexico increased its plantings from 
680,000 acres in the 1934-38 period to 
more than 2,690,000 acres in 1955— 
nearly 4 times as many acres as in the 
prewar period. 

Prior to World War II Turkey planted 
approximately 621,000 acres. By 1955 
plantings were nearly 2!5 times as large, 
or more than 1,500,000 acres. 

Production yields kept pace with these 
increased plantings, and American pro- 
ducers have been producing for storage 
instead of consumption. The price um- 
brella made it possible for foreign coun- 
tries to undersell United States price sup- 
ported cotton. The obvious result is the 
loss of actual and potential foreign mar- 
kets. 

Certainly what is true concerning the 
loss of markets for cotton will positively 
apply to every other type and kind of 
farm commodity that depends on for- 
eign consumption for the disposition of 
the surplus. 

The failure of the price-support pro- 
grams as provided for under the basic 
act of 1938 is not so much the failure of 
inactivity—we have attempted with 
patchwork amendments to bolster the 
act on a hit-and-miss basis—but the 
failure to proceed vigorously with corol- 
lary programs to keep it modern. 

In the face of outmoded programs that 
need changing, we have made some 
progress. Last year, net realized farm 
income was 4 percent above 1955—the 
first peacetime year in which net farm 
income increased since 1947. Computed 
on a per farm basis the increase amounts 
to 7 percent. 

For the first half of this year, realized 
net farm income was at the rate of about 
$12.1 billion, 2½ percent higher than in 
the first half of 1956. 
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Prices which farmers received for 
crops and livestock in the month ending 
July 15 rose 1 percent. At the same time, 
farmers’ costs of production and living 
supplies fell one-third of 1 percent dur- 
ing the same month. 

Market prices for cattle and hogs have 
been running $2 to $3 per 100 pounds 
above a year ago. Meat consumption 
last year averaged 167 pounds per per- 
son—the highest in more than 50 years. 

Milk prices received by farmers have 
averaged higher, above the previous year 
at this time, for the third consecutive 
year. 

Exports in farm commodities in fiscal 
1957 were the highest in history. Most 
of this was due to increased activity 
made possible by the administration 
sponsored Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480). 

Government-owned surpluses are be- 
ing reduced. Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration investments in price supported 
commodities were about $7.6 billion on 
May 31, 1957, a net reduction of about 
$900 million since May 31 of 1956, and a 
reduction of about $1.3 billion below the 
peak holdings of February 1956. 

Farm values reached an all-time high 
in March of this year, up 7 percent over 
the previous year. 

An alltime high of $176 billion in total 
agricultural assets was again set Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. Farmers have only about 
$12 in debts for each $100 of assets they 
own. Only about 1 farm of each 3 has 
a mortgage. Farm ownership is at an 
alltime high. 'There are fewer tenants 
as compared to farm owners than ever 
before. 

Over 94 percent of all farms have 
electricity. 

Despite cries about the plight of the 
family farm and its disappearance from 
the scene, we find that large-scale farms 
are only about 4 percent of all farms— 
the same as 30 years ago, 

Most of this strengthening in agricul- 
ture has been due to the reduction of 
surpluses. The results of the soil bank 
and surplus disposal programs are serv- 
ing to halt the trend of lowered farm 
net income. 


William Howard Taft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago, on September 15, William 
Howard Taft was born in Cincinnati in 
the First Congressional District of Ohio 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress of the United States. 

We all know that the Taft family has 
made tremendous contributions to this 
country. William Howard Taft has been 
the only person to serve this Nation both 
as President and Chief Justice. It is, 
therefore, patricularly fitting that we in 
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Cincinnati, the birthplace and home of 
Wiliam Howard Taft, pause for a few 
moments to pay tribute to a great Amer- 
ican on the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. 

The William Howard Taft Memorial 
Association is doing just that. Among 
other things, it has this month passed the 
following resolution: 


Whereas September 15, 1957, marks the 
100th anniversary of the birth of William 
Howard Taft, the 27th. President of these 
United States; and 

Whereas beginning with that day in June 
1900, when he stepped ashore at the port of 
Manila, Philippine Islands, he began his 
services to his country culminating in the 
highest offices that the United States can 
bestow on any man. From that date until 
his death in 1930, he bore the burdens of 
government as Governor of the Philippines, 
Secretary of War, President of his country, 
and Chief Justice of the United States. No 
other American in the history of this country 
served in all of these high offices. 

In the freshness of youth and early man- 
hood, Mr. Taft's interests centered almost 
exclusively in the sphere of jurisprudence 
where his activity was prodigious. He was a 
mah of noble character with a powerful 
mind. Powerful and striking in person, he 
towered above the masses of men in his 
mental talents as much as he did in form 
and bearing. 

He became beloved by the Philippine peo- 
ple as their Governor-General. He super- 
vised the building of the Panama Canal as 
Secretary of War. As President of the 
United States, he governed a land inhabited 
by a busy and enterprising people, and as 
Chief Justice he lived the most satisfying 
portion of his life. 


His career was filled with drama, romance, 
and adventure, with the backdrop the ka- 
leidoscope of a growing Nation, and while 
the wars, the peace, the flag waving of po- 
litical activity were the orders of his day, he 
undauntedly deyoted his life to aid in the 
building of his country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the event of the centennial 
of his birth be brought to notice on the floor 
of Congress so that the worthiness of his 
contribution to the history of our Nation 
shall receive appropriate acknowledgment, 

Given under our name on this 24th day 
of August 1957 at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

THE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
STACEY HULBERT ALLEN, 
/ President. 
SaRALEE ROBINETTE MELEDY, 
Vice President, 
MABEL KRAUSE HOYER, 
Secretary. 
Iota Cook WILBUR, 
Treasurer, 


After Retirement—What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST WIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it has just 
been my pleasure to read a scholarly and 
thought-provoking paper prepared by 
Mrs. Ruth Helmick Tipton, formerly a 
student at George Peabody College, in 
Nashville, Tenn., where she received her 
master's degree in August of last year. 
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Mrs. Tipton is also a former teacher in 
Davidson County, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel this paper is worthy 
of the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress and all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and, therefore, under 
unanimous consent, ask that it be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

AFTER RETIREMENT— WHAT? 
(By Ruth Helmick Tipton) 


"What knowest thou, that we know not? 
What understandest thou, which is not with 
us? With us are both the grayheaded and 
very aged men, much elder than thy father.” 
(Job 15; 9-10.) 


INTRODUCTION 


This topic was chosen because my father 
is within 5 years of retirement and we have 
been considering the various possibilites of 
what we, as a family, can do after retire- 
ment. I say we because as a widow with 
a young child I am presently making my 
home with my parents. Having always been 
a very close family, we feel that it will con- 
tinue to be advantageous to all of us to re- 
main together. This, of course, presents 
double problems for I must consider possi- 
bilities for my continued work, advantages 
for my daughter, such as music, ballet, and 
her continued study of French. My parents 
in turn must consider the type home they 
wish, climate, possible continued work, 
travel, friends and family. 

Friends who have retired have given us in- 
sight into what we do not want to do as 
well as what we might enjoy doing. My 
parents are both physically fit and young in 
heart so have no intention of retiring to the 
rocking chair for many a long year. Nor 
would they be happy just resting, puttering 
around the yard or a workshop. Therefore, 
we are busy investigating all possibilities 
that allow for growth and activity. 

They wil probably spend the first 2 or 3 
years in traveling. They plan to live abroad 
for these first few years, really getting to 
know the people ánd countries by living 
long enough in each place to make friends. 
My father was overseas during both World 
Wars and has friends in some of the coun- 
tries that they will visit. After this they 
plan to come back to the States to work. 

The problem now is what type of work 
will be most enjoyable and not too demand- 
ing on physical strength. 

My father's hobbies are woodcarving, cab- 
inetmaking, drafting, photography, and 
mechanical drawing. We have thought of a 
gift. shop combined with a motel where pos- 
sibly light snacks might be served. Mother 
has so many wonderful recipes that we feel 
are different and would be appreciated. 

The next idea they have toyed with was 
traveling around taking pictures of histori- 
cal spots, scenes of natural beauty, etc. 
which they might be able to sell to film com- 
panies who make up series of slides for tour- 
ist trade, 

Too, they believe they can sell a good line 
of toys or clothes for children and combine 
photography with this. The problem will 
not be to make a regular salary, but rather 
to keep occupied so that they will not grow 
older than they feel. We firmly believe that 
nobody is old who is growing and giving of 
himself to help others. 

“Now I turn to the future for wine and bread, 
I have bidden the past adieu; 
I laugh and lift hands to the years ahead, 
‘Come on, I am ready for you.“ 
—Edwin Markham (at 80). 

John J. Corson and John W. McConnell, 
authors of Economic Needs of Older People, 
say, “Generations passed before the Ameri- 
can people became fully aware of their stake 
in the development and training of children 
as future workers and citizens. Additional 
decades will be required to bring about a so- 
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cial consciousness of what is involved in 
conserving the health, capabilities, and social 
relations of the population living in 
retirement." 

"It is estimated that at present 36 percent 
of the more than 13 million persons in the 
United States over 65 have no income of 
thelr own, that 38 percent have an annual 
income of less than $1,000, and that 11 per- 
cent have an annual income between $1,000 
and $2,000. Only 15 percent have incomes of 
$2,000 or more. 

“The number of older persons is steadily 
increasing in relation to the total population. 
Since 1900, the number of persons 65 and 
over in the United States has quadrupled, 
while the total population has only doubled. 
The number of aged dependents per 100 
workers is climbing.“ 

Some people retire because they have 
enough money saved to live on the rest of 
their lives and they plan to spend their time 
in travel and recreation. They are fortunate, 
but as we see from the figures above, they 
are in the minority. 

Some are retired at a given age (65, 68, or 
perhaps 70) by the company they work for. 
Some retire because of ill health, because 
no one is willing to employ them, and many 
other reasons. Whatever the reason all these 
people need something to occupy their 
time—something useful and gainful. Many 
find that their retirement pay is not suffi- 
cient to meet the rising cost of living and 
must seek gainful employment. 

We all need to plan early to make our 
retirement years independent, useful, and 
active within our physical capabilities. 
How? “By saying money toward old age, by 
investing wisely, by seeing to It that you get 
the social security credit you’ve earned, by 
looking around for the money-making possi- 
bilities in your hobby, by famillarizing your- 
self with the details of a smal] business you 
can open after you retire, by fitting yourself 
for possible employment then, and by care 
in selecting a retirement spot, if you choose 
to move.“ 2 

We will likely face a general pattern of dis- 
interest in the services of the over-age 
worker, so we will have to put ingenuity and 
initiative to work. We will have to be willing 
to take the little jobs, even the odd jobs. 
We will have to plan shrewdly and may even 
have to revert to tasks and activities that we 
first started out with. The main thing is 
that the earlier we realize our needs after 
retirement the better chance we will have for 
a happy, useful, and successful retirement. 

The three most common problems are lack 
of interesting occupations, lack of adequate 
income, and illness. We must remember 
that the years after retirement are indefinite 
in number. The first step is to have a sav- 
ings account, next life insurance, Govern- 
ment bonds, and finally investment securi- 
ties.. 

The main thing is to go about our plan- 
ning systematically. We should have a 
budget and thus get an idea in black and 
white where our money is going. How much 
we save, put into insurance and bonds, will 
depend on our individual expenses. With 
your plan down in black and white you can 
see where your money oozes away. We 
should save a minimum of 10 percent, but 
15 percent would be better, The important 
thing is that our savings should be sys- 
tematic. Next, we should take our savings 
out before we get into our paycheck and 


David L. Bowen, “Ratio of Aged High in 
New England,” The Nashville Tennessean 
(Sunday Morning, Feb. 5, 1956, p. 7-B). 

? Evelyn Colby and John G. Forrest, Ways 
and Means to Successful Retirement (B. C. 
Forbes and Sons Publishing Co. Inc, New 
York, 1952, p. 4). 
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start spending. Safety, rather than income 
on savings should be our first consideration. 
All deposits are insured up to $10,000. We 
need to look around at the banks, their rates 
of interest, when interest starts, etc. 

The principal point in buying life insur- 
ance is to buy it early and save money, It 
is more expensive as you grow older. Be 
sure the policy you buy fits your needs, 
"Straight life" is usually the best founda- 
tion and the first $5,000 or $10,000 should 
be in that form. In an annuity you pay 
& stipulated sum first, and collect regular 
income payments as long as you live. The 
trouble here is that what would have been 
an adequate income before the war is now 
shrinking in purchasing power. 

The average person should buy bonds for 
safety of principal, and for income, A mod- 
est backlog of United States savings bonds 
should be acquired first. The bonds sold on 
the payroll-deduction plan are series E bonds 
and are sold at 25 percent less than face 
value. The United States savings bonds can 
be combined with a savings account and 
other investments to insure à balanced 
financíal plan. 

The authors of Successful Retirement tell 
of one family who decided to develop their 
financial plan for retirement along a unique 
line, They decided to follow tbe pattern 
set by corporations for funding their debts. 
They decided that the telephone bill of $4.50 
a month, or $54 a year, was a good place to 
start. With American Telephone & Tele- 
graph common stock paying $9-a-year divi- 
dend, it meant that an investment in six 
shares of A. T. & T., paying $54 a year in 
dividends, would pay for the phone bill. 

A special savings account, exclusively for 
the purchase of securities, was opened in 
a mutual savings bank. The original savings 
account opened at the beginning of the 
budget planning was not touched—that 
money was for emergency use only. Extra 
money was placed in the new account and 
when enough had accumulated they bought 
two shares of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph stock. When the first quarterly 
dividend check of $4.50 arrived they decided 
not to use it to pay the phone bill since 
this was already in the budget, but to place 
this in the special security savings account 
and save toward buying the required 6 shares 
to save the $54 a year. 

Next they decided to invest in the local 
utility company (light and gas bill). They 
later on saved enough to invest in the chain- 
store where they did most of their food 
buying. Later on when this company began 
to lose customers they decided to drop into 
the brokerage office and when they discovered 
that the company was dropping back in 
earnings, and that new competitors were 
pressing them hard. They decided to sell 
the chainstore stock and put this nice profit 
in the special account. They learned that 
you don't fall in love with stocks, but get 
out if things begin to go wrong with the 
company. They also learned to draw out 
money just after interest was paid, also, to 
buy stocks in 10-share units whenever pos- 
sible and save on commissions. Whenever 
rights were offered to buy additional shares, 
they were always exercised, never sold. They 
developed more interest in the companies 
and their products; newspapers and maga- 
zines were carefully read with reference to 
the stocks they owned. 

Many people move to find inexpensive liv- 
ing quarters (and living quarters with a 
minimum of housekeeping effort); to seek 
employment opportunities that are open to 
those receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit payments; or to find a climate 
suitable for their state of health. 

The older person should not bemoan the 
fact that he must live alone. Many younger 
people choose this way of life—the bachelor 
and the bachelor giri —and many older peo- 
ple have this same desire to be independent, 
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As we get older our ability to attend to 
the details of housekeeping and property- 
holding are lessened, There is also the re- 
duced financial ability to maintain property 
and living expenses, due to the necessity to 
live on retirement and/or savings (usually 
far below the income of the wage-earning 
period). Often older people cannot adjust 
to reducing their scale of living either as to 
space or the amount of money it takes to 
keep up a home. We should give serious 
thought to our retirement home and not 
lose sight of the values in a change. 

If parents will not be happy in another 
home then often the children will have to 
help the parents live in the established pat- 
tern. This may well prove an excessive drain 
financially on children who have their heav- 
iest responsibilities elsewhere (raising fam- 
ilies and getting started in business and their 
profession). If the children are unable to 
pay for necessary help for aging parents the 
children must perform the household duties 
(major ones) in addition to their regular 
job. This often means that they remain in 
the parental home. In some cases the chil- 
dren may reach middle-age before having 
a chance to “live their own lives.” In the 
case of an unmarried daughter this may 
mean being too old to start out into com- 
petitive business and therefore must take 
“left-over” jobs which are often uncongenial. 
This may result in severe frustration and 
often unacknowledged resentment of the 
aged parents. E 

If the parents move into their children's 
homes they find insufficient living space be- 
cause of real estate values, modern archi- 
tecture, and small houses. There are per- 
sonality conflicts, sharp differences in social 
customs, and often conflicts arise because the 
elders haye difficulty in relinquishing au- 
thority over “children.” 

Any of the above require major adjust- 
ment at a time of life when it is most di- 
cult to make. Therefore, we should plan 
for our home after retirement just as we plan 
for financial security. 

There are many things that a retired per- 
son might do to add to their income. Some 
of these develop from hobbies, some from 
previous work, and many from exercising 
a little ingenuity. 

Many city people have the idea that they 
will retire to the farm, but this requires 
experience, capital, and strength they are 
not likely to have. In general, part-time 
farming will not add cash to the family in- 
come, but it will give you your food and in 


some áreas you may be able to sell your sur- 


plus. If you are in a resort area then you 
have opportunities to dispose of fresh prod- 
uce at a profit to the hotels, especially if 
you can beat the market by a few days. For 
men who like hunting and fishing the resort 
hotels will often snap up the froglegs, fresh- 
caught fish, and game in season. 

A roadside stand that offers various items 
for sale can be managed by a retired person. 
You should identify your product with the 
region—old-fashioned New England * * * 
and so on. People enjoy such local color; 
and they like to think they are getting 
something they can't get any other place. 

Another country service is the fresh ber- 
ries and cream, fresh berry shortcakes, or 
freshly made pies, cake, or cookles with milk 
from your own cow, and good coffee. Tourists 
are tired of the usual snacks along the road 
and will welcome such things as the above. 

If you have a berry patch let the people 
pick their own fruit and weigh it as they 
leave and collect. We did this on the west 
coast. During the war the farmers were un- 
able to get people to pick the fruit and the 
servicemen were called on for help, but even 
with their help the fruit was ripening before 
it could be picked. We went into the peach 
orchard with our own containers which were 
weighed as we went in. We picked the 
peaches and as we came out they weighed 
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the fruit and we paid for it. This was loads T Many rural areas would welcome the sery- 


of fun to those of us who had never had & 
chance to do such things and to those who 
had missed doing this. 'The added bonus 
was that we were not weighed as we went in 
and were allowed to eat all the fruit we 
wanted as we picked. They saved their fruit 
crop and built good relations too. 

Some part-time New England farmers have 
bullt up a steady trade in maple fudge with 
butternuts or black walnuts, maple syrup. 
maple sugar, cream, and candy. Also honey 
is a good seller and this can also be a mail- 
order business, Fruit preserves that are a 
specialty of the region or locality are often 
inexpensive to make in the country and can 
be sold in many areas. 

Some farmers are raising rabbits for both 
meat and wool. Some raise mink, chinchilla, 
goats, guinea fowl, fox, and even earth- 
worms and other worms and insects. Goat 
milk is part of the diet of certain ailments 
and you should notify every physician and 
hospital in the locality that you can supply 
goat milk. Guinea fowl are a luxury food 
and are served in high-class restaurants and 
hotels. They are relatively difficult to raise, 
but can be sold for high prices. The retired 
man or woman or couple will have time for 
the attention necessary to raise them. The 
earthworms can be sold to farmers to en- 
rich and aerate the soil, also to fishermen. 
The zoos will buy certain worms and insects 
for their animals. 

There is a demand today for herbs, both 
fresh and dried. Some plants are used in 
medicine, some cultivated, and others are 
found wild by hunters. Here you could com- 
bine your exercise with moneymaking. 

If you have a large house (in the country) 
you might convert part of it into an apart- 
ment for summer vacations. You might 
erect a studio for rent to artists, authors, 
musicians for the summer—just advertise 
in the newspapers of the nearest large town 
or city. These people appreciate a quiet 
place where their odd hours and practice 
will not disturb neighbors. If you are in a 
resort area you might build 1 or 2 cabins 
or take in summer boarders. If you are 
where there is no day nursery and one is 
needed you might start one of these for 
working mothers. 

A small nursery or greenhouse in the coun- 
try is often successful and appeals to those 
retired persons who like to work in a garden, 
You should have some specialty and encour- 
age everyone to use this plant. It can be- 
come a fad to have your specialty. 

Kennels and boarding homes for dogs and ^ 
cats will often do well in the country, par- 
ticularly when not too far from towns. 

City people who have fireplaces in their 
homes will be glad to buy firewood. This 
requires a truck to deliver and a power saw, 
but a regular route can be built up and a 
fair amount collected for the few hours in 
the open air. 

Many rural and small towns could use 
a children's exchange shop. The idea is to 
place on sale whole and clean but slightly 
worn and outgrown clothes. 

Some exchanges take on children's toys 
and furniture. We had just such a shop in 
Newfoundland during the war where we took 
all things we no longer needed, and the items 
were sold for us, with the shop keeping 
& certain percentage. This was called a 
Thrift Shop and worked very well. When 
the child no longer needed his toilet seat, 
Baby Tenda, high chair, baby bed, rocking 
horse, playpen, stroller, or what have you, 
these items were made available to others 
who needed these things. We even ex- 
changed other hard-to-get items such as 
shoes, pots and pans, extra dishes, irons, 
and so on, 

Some country homes that are not near 
A es offer meals served along the 
r 


ices of the physician and dentist who retire 
from city practice; the nurse, and especially 
the practical nurse. A retired civil engineer 
could put his skills to ues in many country 
areas. The retired man who can operate 
an airplane could do crop dusting for insect 
control. Also retired salesmen can find jobs 
selling to those in the rural areas. The 
careful driver might get a job as a school- 
bus driver. 

Resort hotels employ people during the 
season as chambermaids, waitresses, clerks, 
cashiers, gardeners, and so on; and road- 
houses and tearooms require similar help. 
The waiters and waitresses in resort hotels 
are generously tipped. 

Operators of large farms need berrypick- 
ers, vegetable pickers, weeders, etc. The 
large farm needs extra cooks and waitresses 
during the threshing season. 

Children’s camps need extra help, too. If 
you can teach crafts, games, etc., you would 
be of use, as well as with cooking and serv- 
ing food for the campers. 

In small towns, suburbs, and in the city 
you might be able to start a rental library. 

If you plan to go into a small business 
after you retire, then your wife should enter 
the business and learn as much as possible 
before you venture with your capital. If 
the business you hope to start after retire- 
ment does not employ women, then you 
might work part time or nights in the busi- 
ness yourself to get the information you 
need. If you explain your interest, you may 
be able to get much helpful information 
from the owner. We are interested in a 
children's shop on retirement, and I plan 
to spend some of my summers in such a 
shop to get all the information possible. I 
have several friends who are in this type 
business and they know that we are inter- 
ested for future use and in another locale, 
so will not be competition. They are will- 
ing to discuss the problems as well as the 
many advantages of such a shop with us. 

A diaper washing service is needed in 
many small towns and a retired person 
could operate such a business, 

A retail business run from the home is 
easier on the retired person, for then they 
can dovetail business and household duties. 
One friend is a retired beauty parlor oper- 
ator, and she keeps just as busy as she 


wishes taking care of the neighborhood wom- : 


en. She is always willing to run you in 
in case of an emergency, and so has built up 
much goodwill among her customers. She 
has her shop in her front room of the house. 
She also has made use of her maid as the 
hair washer. In order for the maid to do 
this part of the beauty parlor work, she had 
to take a beauty course at her colored beauty 
school and get a license. They made an 
agreement that her course would be paid 
for by the shop, and in return the colored 
gitl would work a certain length of time us- 
ing this new trade for the benefit of the 
customers of the shop. 

In retirement towns you might be able to 
use your dressmaking experience by special- 
izing on work for elderly women, particu- 
larly alterations. 

Many retired people can go into real es- 
tate and insurance selling. A notary pub- 
lic is needed, and this can be done by retired 
persons. A photostat shop or shop dupli- 
cating by machine, form letters, addressing 
and stuffing envelopes, mailing and the like, 
can be done by retired people. A typewrit- 
ing service which you advertise to schools, 
hospitals, physicians, dentists, lawyers, min- 
isters, real estate and insurance agents, and, 
particularly, to local authors. Be willing, 
be eager to do emergency work. The work 
of public stenographer is also open to the re- 
tired person. A traveling salesman often 
needs stenographic help that the small town 
does not afford, 
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"Too, you can address envelopes, and es- 
pecially addressing envelopes (handwriting) 
for wedding announcements, to record gifts 
and givers for the bride's thank-you notes— 
do the secretarial work for the wedding, and 
this is usually well-paid work. If you really 
take a lot of the burden off the bride and her 
family, you can be sure of recommendations 
to their friends. 

You might open a small shop serving 
sandwiches, pie and coffee in containers to 
be eaten off the premises and located near 
a school, factory, or other institutions. 

A dessert shop which could open late in 
the morning and after movies, where some- 
thing besides the usual ice cream would be 
offered—írult and berry shortcakes, layer 
cakes; offer a variety of unusual sherbets 
and cookies for the reducers; homemade 
puddings. Superlative coffee is a must. 

Desk lunches for business people and rainy- 
day service. Good homemade soups, cas- 
serole dishes, salads, home-made cakes and 
pies. Serve a few really good lunches rather 
than many dried sandwiches, etc. 

You might start with a small line of home- 
made bakery products and homemade con- 
fections. You might take orders for parties, 
dinners, and showers. You might specialize 
on children's birthday parties or holiday 
parties. Offer a set price per head for the 
guests so the mother knows exactly what she 
will have to spend, Serve normal-diet foods 
in fancy guise to children instead of rich and 
sweet dishes—avoid stomach aches the next 
day. Provide an inexpensive gift for each 
child with your advertisement on it for the 
child to take home from the party. If you 
have an extra room you might turn it into 
a party room? The mother would appreciate 
this for the home is usually upset after a 
party and too there is an element of surprise 
in taking the child to a party instead of 
bringing it to him. Many hotels do this 
sort of thing now and more and more parents 
are beginning to see that it is just as rea- 
sonable to have the party outside of the home 
and so much less work on the mother. Too, 
older women might act as hostess in the 
hotel for parties not only for children, but 
for adult groups—most hotels have this sort 
of service and if not you might talk it up 
to the local hotel. This brings more business 
to the hotel and at the same time will give 
employment to a retired woman. 

A petshop, kennel, or breeding pets can 
be a good business for a retired person. You 
might follow up the sale of your pet with 
a mimeographed sheet explaining the care, 
training and feeding of the pet. You can 
then stick in your price lists for the various 
needs of the pet sold. If you board a pet 
you can drop the owner a card now and then 
to let them know how the pet is getting 
along for owners worry about their pets while 
they are on trips. 

Concessions in hotels and office buildings 
for newsstands, cigar standse, etc., offer suit- 
able work for the retired or handicapped peo- 
ple. So does a back-number magazine stand. 

Gift shops and holiday stores where you 
keep supplies of favors for all the holidays, 
birthdays, cards and small gifts also can be 
run by retired people. 

Along with the beauty shop or barbershop 
could go grooming for the ill in hospitals 
or homes * * * it is good for the morale of 
the aged or ill to look their best and often 
age or illness keeps them from going to you, 
but you could go to them. 

Renting electrical appliances such as sand- 
ers, waxers, fans, heaters, etc., could be car- 
ried on from one's own home. Also invisi- 
bie mending or weaving will offer work to 
those with good eyesight, manual dexterity 
and patience. 

A sporting goods store appeals to many 
retired persons. You might just handle fish- 
ing equipment and athletic equipment for 
boys. 
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A mechanical laundry where the housewife 
carries her bundles of wash to put through 
the machine in the laundry, are popular 
these days and many locations do not yet 
provide these. You might add a drier, fa- 
cilities for starching, dyeing, and a large 
machine for washing scatter rugs, etc. 

Frozen food lockers are popular, but re- 
quire a good-sized investment. Household- 
ers rent lockers in the plant and store food 
in them. Generally, the plant cuts meat 
into family-size portions and packages them 
for freezing; this might require the butcher- 
ing ability which you might not have and 
would have to hire, since the meat may be 
a whole side of beef or whole deer. 

A lock-and-key shop is a good business 
for a retired man and can be operated from 
the home in a small town. 

Taxi service in a small town or in an area 
that attracts tourists—a guided tour of the 
spots of interest could easily be handled by 
the retired person. 

The retired professional man or woman, 
or one whose career was in an unusual field 
might be a lecturer for business or frater- 
nal clubs and associations, women’s clubs, 
garden clubs, writers’ groups and the like. 

A retail art supply store, music store or 
record shop are possibilities for the retired 
artist and musician. They might also give 
lessons to the young people and the adults, 

A retired photographer in a small town 
might interest his neighbors in photographs 
of their homes, both interior and exterior. 
Distant relatives like to see the garden in 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. Spe- 
cialize in photographing pets; emphasize 
the value of photographing a child on ev- 
ery birthday and offer an album designed 
to hold such a series. One friend went to 
dog shows and photographed the pets mak- 
ing a considerable sum for his efforts and 
patience. 

There are so many things a retired per- 
son can-do—babysitting, help with house- 
hold tasks, efficient dinner.maid, a retired 
woman who can cook and serve for a dinner 
party, holiday and anniversary parties re- 
quire extra help—often the woman to cook 
and the man to serve. Part-time house- 
keepers for businesswomen or bachelors or 
a business couple. Companions for elderly 
people. 

“Animal-sitting” in the city is a welcome 
service. Many owners do not want to board 
their pets while they are absent, but do 
need someone to feed, water and/or exer- 
cise animals left &t home by the owners. 
Absolute reliability 1s needed and prior ac- 
quaintance with dogs is essential; if you 
are a stranger when you walk in, Rover is 
likely to defend his home from you, food or 
no food. 

Social. director or hostess at hotels, re- 
sorts, ranchos, and the like offer employ- 
ment for the retired person. This is usu- 
ally seasonal. The hostess welcomes guests, 
introduces them to others and makes them 
feel at home, arranges a program of activ- 
ity for their entertainment. Often the 
guest's birthday is observed with a cake or 
champagne, This could be both profitable 
and interesting work. Often a retired 
couple can do this sort of work together. 

Some hotels, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions hire women to mend the linen, Often 
this is part-time work and the work is light. 
Linen checker, hotel maid, porter, room 
clerk, reservation clerk, key clerk, room- 
service clerk, parcel delivery clerk, waiters, 
waitresses, kitchen helpers, locker-room at- 
tendant, etc., are all jobs offered by hotels 
that the retired person could fill. 

Tourist-court attendant, parking-lot at- 
tendant, used-car lot attendant, bathhouse 
attendant, restroom attendant, checkroom 
attendant, safe-deposit vault attendant, vet- 
erinarian hospital attendant, turnstile at- 
tendant, ticket taker, vehicle fare attendant 
at bridges and ferries—all of these offer jobs 
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for the retired person. The retired man 
might be a watchman, bank guard, building 
superintendent, movie usher, porter, ele- 
vator operators in office buildings, hospitals, 
stores, and hotels. Large plants employ 
guides to conduct people through the es- 
tablishment and older people can be used 
here. Golf courses offer caddying and 
greenskeeper for older workers. Florist and 
other retail stores need messengers. Many 
office and factory messengers are older men; 
so are timekeepers, shipping-room clerks in 
stores, plants, and offices; so are stock clerks. 

The retired woman is offered a chance to 
work as housemother, librarian to run hos- 
pital library, cashiers in some restaurants, 
movie theaters, or other places of amuse- 
ment, cashier or wrapper in retail stores, 
switchboard work in hotels, particularly on 
the night shift and mailroom work is often 
light and can be done by the older worker. 
Mature women are often preferred by phy- 
siclans and dentists as receptionists. Sub- 
stitute work pays well, and when secretaries 
take their vacations they often need some- 
one to fil in who is familiar with office 
routine. Laundering fine silks and laces 
can be turned into a tidy sum for the laun- 
dries of today ruin these finer things. A 


few hours a day spent in the care of chil- . 


dren or reading to an invalid will also earn 
money for the retired woman. 

There are probably many other jobs avail- 
able to the older worker that I have not 
mentioned, but these should give us some 
choice and, too, we can develop paying jobs 
from our hobbies. Before going on to hob- 


bies I should like to mention what is being * 


done to help older people find jobs.- 

“The ability of the aged to learn, to ac- 
custom themselves to long and irregular 
hours of work, even to perform strenuous 
manual duties not generally associated with 
their age, was proved during the war. The 
War Manpower Commission reported on the 
actual experience of employers with older 
men and women workers. The employers 
indicated that even in cases where the pro- 
duction of the aged per time unit has been 
relatively less than that of younger persons 
the experience, judgment, concentration, 
carefulness, and patience of the older wage 
earners are compensatory factors ‘which pay 
dividends in quality of product, salvage from 
waste and rejects, and often in long-run 
output." The reluctance of many employ- 
ers to employ the aged may have been re- 
duced by their experiences during the war.” * 

Marjorie King, of San Francisco, Calif., 
spends her spare time finding jobs for 
women over 40. Careers Unlimited for 
Women is flourishing, and its services are 
free to both employee and employer. The 
agency is financed by donations and office 
space and equipment are contributed by 
businessmen, some of whom once hesitated 
to hire older women. She says these people 
do not want retirement but work. 

The Detroit section, National Council of 
Jewish Women and the Jewish Vocational 
Service of Detroit, sponsored a program 
known as the National Council of Jewish 
Women-Jewish Vocational Service Special 
Placement Program for Older Persons. They 
used selective placement, which involves a 
careful determination of the client’s physi- 
cal capacities and finding jobs with physical 
demands to match. Actual placements have 
far exceeded expectations and have shown 
a progressive increase each year. There were 
32 placements in 1951, 57 in 1952, 76 in 
1953, and 70 percent were of persons.60 years 
of age and over. The women have interested 
employers in the program. A followup 
study with employers showed that they were 


3 NICB, Studies in Individual and Collec- 
tive Security, No. 4; Financing Old Age; 
Henry W. Steinhaus (National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. X., 1948), p. 49. 
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well satisfled with clients placed from the 

. Clients proved to compare favor- 
ably in terms of length of stay on the job 
and degree of job satisfaction. They earned 
less, but were paid rates for the particular 
job in the particular industry. Late in 1952 
a suitable sheltered workshop was estab- 
lished to assist in the vocational adjustment 
of certain hard-to-place persons. 

Charles H. Meyer, personnel director of 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, says, “Age is of 
little consequence to satisfactory perform- 
ance among certain industrial workers.“ “ 
Carpetweavers at Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., were compared and those under 
age 45 and over 45 showed up about the 
same as to satisfactory performance, 

State Teachers College, Florence, Ala., 
has put their retired teachers to work, but 
not as teachers. There is a small museum 
in one building and one retired teacher has 
an apartment in the building and is in charge 
of the museum. Others live with younger 
teachers and have their room and board fur- 
nished them by the college in return for 
duties of a supervisory capacity. There is 
one disabled person in 50’s and others over 
75. One is acting as housemother and is in 
charge of the maid service of the dorm. 

Hobbies can make money for you. Many 
people retired and active make money from 
their hobbies. Your hobby may not produce 
money after you retire, but it does provide 
excellent recreation and relaxation now and 
for the future. A hobby to be rewarding in 
old age should have been started years be- 
fore and continued as opportunities per- 
mitted. One friend collected antiques as a 
hobby and after retirement opened her home 
as an antique shop. She kept the pieces she 
did not want to part with in one room, but 
the other rooms were open and one might 
better see the display of old glass, odd pieces 
such as bed warmers, fireplace equipment, 
melodeons, etc. She was constantly on the 
look out for more antiques to replace those 
sold so she continued her hobby but made it 
work for her too. 

One friend collects snakes to sell to the 
small zoos, The Children’s Museum uses live 
animals to feed their snakes and some re- 
tired person could easily raise white rats or 
other small animals to sell to the zoos or 
museums that require live food for their 
animals. 

Malcolm C. Dizer was a stamp collector and 
has worked his hobby into a profitable busi- 
ness. Along with his stamps he writes things 
that will enhance the meaning of the 
stamps—factual information, quotations 
from famous writings, a bit of poetry that 
is suitable, drawings and photographs. He 
arranged these bits of knowledge and the 
stamps into little booklets which he pub- 
lished. When Edward abdicated and the 
United States was in a furor about it he 
sent out the stamps of Edward and beside 
them he printed Edward's abdication mes- 
sage as his Christmas card to friends. His 
friends came back asking to buy additional 
copies and also people he did not know who 
saw these cards asked to buy them. This was 
the way he started making his hobby pay. 

The stamps honoring famous Americans 
have been made into a booklet. He not only 
spent his spare time looking up material and 
learning about his stamps for his own en- 
joyment, but is able to sell these to other 
collectors. 

One man enjoys making costume jewelry 
as his hobby, and when he retires he plans 
to supplement his income with this hobby 
for he is already picking up a fair amount 
on the side making this jewelry. 

Needlework, knitting one-of-a-kind dresses, 
crocheted place mats, etc., are hobbies for 
women that can be turned into money after 
retirement. 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
Age and Productivity (vol. 34, October 1955), 
p. 85. 
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Woodworking, metalworking, and furni- 
ture making are hobbies that men can turn 
into money after retirement. Doll houses 
that are duplicates of the child’s house could 
be sold at Christmas or for birthdays. 
Leathercraft in which you specialize on bind- 
ing valuable books. 

The amateur magician or puppeteer is 
sometimes in demand for entertainments in 
private schools, at dinners, and other social 
gatherings. 

Genealogy—a booming subject today. 
What started out as a hobby or interest in 
one’s own family could work into a good 
business by research into other family back- 
grounds. It is a highly specialized field, but 
fascinating. 

After retirement you should always have 
something you can do but try to confine 
to the minimum the things you must do. 
Loneliness is a problem with many retired 
people today. Their children grow up, marry, 
move away. Some of their friends and rela- 
tives move or they become ill or frail. So 
one thing we can do in preparation for retire- 
ment is to get into contact with as many 
friends and relatives of about our years as 
we possibly can—and keep in contact with 
them. One way to keep in touch is letter- 
writing or sending out postal cards. You 
could write these about every 2 weeks with 
a bit of family news and a friendly message— 
don't be alarmed if you don't hear right 
away—you probably will hear from most of 
thém eventually. If you travel a bit after 
you retire, then it will be a very pleasant 
break in the journey to stop by and visit 
some of these friends and relatives you have 
been writing. We need to keep our friends, 
and if we fail to keep close to others whom 
we found congenial in interests and per- 
sonality we invite a lonely and unhappy old 
age. We also need young friends, for they 

-stimulate us. 

Find out about the older group in your 
church and join them as often as possible. 
Before you retire make it a point to seek out 
and cultivate the friendship of the older peo- 
ple, make your friendly circle as wide as 
possible for you won't be able to keep. up 
with the younger people as you get older. 

Another valuable thing to do is to clean 
out your household so that it is as easy to 
clean and care for as possible. Clear out 
those articles that take space and need care 
but contribute little to usefulness. One 
older friend went through her house and got 
rid of most of her figurines, silver service, 
and dishes, and other dust catchers. When 
asked how she could bear to give up these 
lovely things, she said she had been slave to 
them long enough (the constant polishing) 
and it was time they had a new master. So 
often we are slaves to our material posses- 
sions. As we get older we had better part 
with some of these useless material posses- 
sions so the decks will be cleared for real 
action when we retire. 

Idle lives are empty, unsatisfactory. The 
physical strength is less, but less is needed; 
life is easier, and machinery does for the 
feebler hands what once required the 
strength of youth, 

Older people have equal power to learn, 
but less speed. Since they have much more 
time their somewhat slower reactions need 
not trouble them. They need to keep men- 
tally alert. To keep the mind alert set for 
yourself the task of improving yourself by 
reading, learning a foreign language (Span- 
ish in 3 weeks—conversation), or take hold 
of one of the great causes of the world. They 
will give you enthusiasm, purpose. Begin to 
grow spiritually—get rid of prejudices— 
study race, a ruler, or whatever. 

You must not be isolated. Get together 
in a group and study current events, includ- 
ing political affairs in your own community. 
There are many places where voluntary serv- 
ices are needed—children's institutions, 
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churches, social service groups, and parent- 
teachers’ associations. 

Mrs. Mary Traffan Whitney, of North 
Weare, N. H., says, “It is the g of a 
new phase of life, as interesting and valuable 
as any that has gone before * * *, When 
seniors as a group come to feel that life has 
for them new duties and responsibilities as 
wel as new enjoyments, & new social in- 
fluence will be felt because & whole section 
of the span of life which has gone to waste 
or lain fallow will be recognized as one of its 
most fruitful portions." 

A little study of “Who's Who in America" 
will show that a great number of the names 
listed are 65 or over. 

Walter Damrosch in the middle seventies 
produced an opera. Carrie Jacobs Bond be- 
gan her radio career at 72. Wagner wrote 
the opera Parsifal after he was 65. Edison 
worked on to a very late date. Paderewski, 
after a musical career, a political career, 
then entered the movies. Dr. Lilliam Mar- 
tin resigned at 65 from her chair of psy- 
chology in Stanford University, but she did 
not remain idle; she turned to hard work in 
psychological clinics, traveled, wrote several 
books, and worked on the problem ot 
salvaging old age. 

Yes, you can live these later years as use- 
fully and happily as those which have pre- 
ceded; perhaps even fill them with more use- 
fulness and happiness. There is no reason 
to stop growth or cease those things which 
glve us pleasure, just because we have passed 
65. 

"Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be; 
The last of life for which the first was 
made, 
—Browning. 
“For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And, as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 
—Longfeilow. 
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John Prather Fights for Right To Live Out 
His Life on His Ranch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


10N. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I watched with great interest the devel- 
opments in the case of Mr. John Prather, 
the 82-year-old New Mexico rancher who 
stood up against the Federal Govern- 
ment and all of its powerful arms, de- 
manding that he be allowed to live out 
his few remaining days on his ranch. 
Although many probably feel that this 
fine old gentleman was wrong and that 
he should not have raised his arms or 
his voice against the all-powerful Fed- 
eral Government, I want the record to 
show that I am proud of the action taken 
by this rancher and I glory in his spunk. 
I thought that he was right. He was 
fighting for a cause just as those who 
led the American Revolution were. 'The 
time should never come in this country 
when a man, who sincerely believes he is 
following the right course, should not 
be permitted to stand up and fight for his 
cause. The records will show that the 
military in this country has not been 
guiltless of land-grabbing activities. 
This has been brought out most pointedly 
in recent committee hearings. 

The military is not above and beyond 
human error. Its particular choice as 
to land it desires to utilize does not mean 
that decision is infallible. Mr. Prather 
has, no doubt, paid many thousands of 
dollars into the tax coffers of this land. 
He is a living example of the free-enter- 
prise system to which a democratic so- 
ciety must be dedicated if it is to sur- 
vive. He should not only have every 
right in the world to retain the land for 
which he has worked so Hard. but he 
should have the help of thóse who would 
take that land away from him to see 
pe every possible alternative is resorted 


I have received many letders from 
people who reside in the district which 
I have the honor to represent. Among 
these was a letter from Mr. Elmo Duke 
of Amarillo, Tex. I also received a col- 
umn that was written by the very able 
editor and publisher of the excellent 
newspaper, the Castro County News, 
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which is published at Dimmitt, Tex., Mr. 
Bascom Nelson. I am requesting under 
unanimous consent to insert, with my 
own remarks, a portion of Mr. Nelson's 
comments, which appeared in his paper 
on August 15, 1957: 
ABOUT DIMMITT AND CASTRO COUNTY 
(By Bascom Nelson) 

There is an old man in New Mexico who is 
probably on the receiving end of much un- 
spoken mora] support from people every- 
where. He is Mr. John Prather, 82, who 
swears the United States Army's not big 
enough to put him off his home place. 

It seems the Army has a guided missile test 
Tange adjacent to his 27,000-acre ranch and 
they need his property to make the range big 
enough. A roomful of Army generals and 
other assorted brass probably came to this 
conclusion and decided to take the old man’s 
land. To be magnanimous, they offered him 
$209,000 for his land, which was probably 
more than it is worth. But Mr. Prather 
didn't want to sell. s 

Then came a court order for him to sell 
his land. The old gentleman still said the 
ranch wasn't for sale at any price, 

So now it stands with Mr. Prather in one 
corner, the United States Army in the 
other. A group of a dozen M. P.'s and three 
marshals tried to evict him Thursday but 
couldn't muster the nerve to come out from 
behind the rocks and face the old man's 
rifle. 

It could be argued that Mr. Prather is in 
the wrong, that he is unpatriotic, a near- 
criminal, and should get off his land. But 
it is refreshing to see someone, once in & 
while, do a bit of defying of a tremendously 
powerful Federal Government. He will prob- 
ably eventually lose his argument. When he 
does, his quiet but firm resistance will have 
only marked another time that a man was 
forced from his home against his wishes. 


Europe Acclaims Cleveland Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, among one 
of the more successful cultural exchanges 
made possible by the State Department 
policy, the Cleveland orchestra was, per- 
mitted to tour Europe and to include 
Warsaw on its concert itinerary. It is 
regrettable that the concert planned for 
the city of Prague had to be canceled be- 
cause of diplomatic problems. However, 
as a Clevelander it w^ : thrilling to learn 
of the response to the Cleveland orches- 
tra througbout Europe. 

An article by Martin Mayer in the 
September issue of Esquire magazine 
pays tribute to the Cleveland orchestra, 
excerpts of which are as follows: 

ON RECORD 
(By Martin Mayer) 

The Cleveland is not merely a very good 
orchestra for the size of its home city; it is, 
as its conductor George Szell says, "a very 
good orchestra for the size of the world." 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
called the Cleveland group's European tour 
the greatest success American propaganda 
had experienced abroad since cultural ex- 
changes began, and the reasons are obvious. 
Nobody in Europe would be much surprised 
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to hear a great orchestra from Philadelphia, 
New York or Boston—but Cleveland—mon 
Dieu! An orchestra of such stability and 
balance—such even crescendos and adapt- 
able strings—how did this happen? 

The answer is: Through care and love and 
money. The care has been shown in the 
choice of conductors, who have traditionally 
been given more administrative authority in 
Cleveland than almost anywhere else. In 40 
years, the orchestra has had only four lead- 
ers: Nikolai Sokoloff, Artur Rodzinski Erich 
Leinsdorf and (since 1946) George Szell. 
The love is shown in the number of con- 
certs Clevelanders attend; last season the 
orchestra gave more home performances 
than any other American symphony—over 
100. And the Cleveland budget gives Szell 
five rehearsals a week, enough time so he 
can place an unfamiliar contemporary piece 
on almost every program. The money is 
visible in Severance Hall, built specifically 
for this orchestra in 1931, and in the superb 
instruments played by the string section, 
It is generally believed that in the orches- 
tra's endowment is an instrument fund, 
which would explain a great deal, wc 

In personnel, the Cleveland is now defi- 
nitely George Szell's orchestra: “my instru- 
ment," he says. It had to be, both because 
Szell's temperament is not one which toler- 
ates obstacles and because the situation on 
his arrival was chaotic. The orchestra had 
been without a permanent director for 3 
years: Leinsdorf had been drafted into the 
United States Army and the directors had 
felt obliged to hold his job open for him. 
Szell organized the situation by intensive 
personal attention to every least and last 
post, bringing about a measurable change 
in the personnel, He considers that “the 
personnel of the orchestra is now consoli- 
dated. Artistically and from the human 
angle it is exceptionally congenial.” 

Sixty years old, well over 6 feet tall and 
utterly erect. Szell is perhaps the most im- 
posing presence in the musical world today. 
He was born in Budapest, but the family 
moved to Vienna when he was 3. A child 
prodigy on the piano, and assistant con- 
ductor to Richard Strauss at the Berlin 
Opera before he was 20, he has never stopped 
studying music, and he sees no reason why 
anyone else should, either. In recruiting for 
his orchestra, he says, "I offer them myself. 
They enjoy making music, and tbey know 
they can learn more." Nobody in music, 
however, has been more kind to young am- 
bitions: he organized a program which 
brought to Cleveland each season for 3 years 
two student conductors who worked under 
him. When funds for this program ran out, 
Szell organized a unique conductors’ work- 
shop under which two young conductors of 
small-town orchestras come to Cleveland for 
2 weeks to study Szell's procedures and to 
work with the Cleveland orchestra. 


Szell’s particular specialties over the years 
have been Mozart, Wagner, and Czechoslo- 
vakian music (he was director of both the 
opera and the orchestra in Prague from 1929 
to 1936). All three are represented in recent 
Epic releases—the last two Mozart sympho- 
nies on one disc, orchestral excerpts from 
The Ring on another, and a notably dra- 
matic performance of Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances in a two-record set (which also in- 
cludes Szell's own impeccable and imagina- 
tive orchestration of the Smetana quarter 
From My Life.) Most earlier Szell recordings 
are on Columbia, and two of them, present- 
ing the conductor as a pianist, are particu- 
larly worth hearing—the two Mozart Piano 
Quartets with the Budapest, and a collection 
of Mozart Violin Sonatas with (unfortunate- 
ly) Szigeti. The records make one regret 
Szell’s devotion to the orchestra: there are 
few conductors as good as he is, but there is 
literally nobody who plays Mozart on the 
piano with his combination of great strength 
and genuine grace, 
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One of Ten in a Private Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
who believe in initative and enterprise 
will be gratified to know that the public 
press from time to time takes note of 
the continuing effort to saddle more and 
more activities and functions on the 
Federal Government. 

I am very happy to quote for the 
Recorp a thought-provoking editorial 
from a recent issue of the Poughkeepsie 
New Yorker: 

ONE OF TEN IN A PRIVATE Jos? 


We are approximately one-third socialized. 
And if the trend continues at the rate it has 
followed since 1929, in 50 years 99 percent 
of our economy will be socialized and only 
one person out of 100 will be privately em- 
ployed. — 

That startling observation comes fro: 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic 
research for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. He points out that last 
year nearly one-third of the national income 
was channeled through Government, either 
Federal, State or local. He adds: “Just as 
human wants are unlimited and insatiable, 
it appears that the pressure for Government 
intervention and expenditures is unlimited 
and insatiable.” 

Dr. Schmidt 1s, particularly concerned 
with the continuing effort to load more and 
more activities and functions on the Fed- 
eral Government. As he sees it, “We've 
seemingly become incapable of distinguish- 
ing between national problems and nation- 
wide problems.” Washington now runs 54 
grants-in-aid programs and 13 new ones are 
in the current budget—including one for 
assisting States to plant trees. The results 
are inevitable. The Government bureaucra- 
cy grows. The proportion of our earnings 
taken by Government tends to incerase. 
More and more Government controls and 
regulations come into being, to detriment of 
the free market. As a consequence, he 
finds, “Our growth has not been what it 
could be under more favorable tax treat- 
ment and less debilitating regulations.” 
According to him, since 1946 our per capita 
real income (which is income adjusted for 
changes in taxes and in prices) has in- 
creased only $182, or about $18 per year per 
person. 

Dr. Schmidt deals in considerable detail 
with the steady growth of governmental in- 
tervention in the fields of money and bank- 


Ang. Intervention has taken various forms 
at various times, including the forcing down 


of interest rates, guaranteed loans, and easier 
borrowing arrangements. And this, he 
writes, “puts the economy under constant 
inflationary pressures and creates political 
pressures for direct Government lending, di- 
rect controls, and regimentation. It must 
finally lead to capital investment rationing, 
compulsory saving, price and wage controls, 
profit controls, the allocation of labor to spe- 
cific assignments—a regimented economy.” 

It is frequently said and commonly be- 
lieved that the demand for new services and 
interventions by Government comes from the 
people and so is irresistible. Dr. Schmidt 
characterizes that as “almost 100 percent 
hokum and buncombe.” He is convinced 
that the demand comes, instead, from a com- 
paratively small number of researchers, 
writers, and intellectuals. They got their 
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ideas widely talked about—and then “the 
politicians latch on to them and make them 
their own." 

Is the situation hopeless? Tt is not, in Dr. 
Schmidt's view, Today, he feels, the basic 
drift of thought in the Western World is 
toward more conservatism—and that this 
drift can be capitalized upon. We can, he 
argues, get better representation at all levels 
of government. He makes his final point in 
these words: “If we each begin somewhere 
at the local level, within a few years we can 
change the socio-political climate in the 
direction of greater productivity and more 
freedom for all.” 


Col. Pauline Kirby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Col. Pauline Kirby retired 
last month from the Army Nurse Corps 
after one of the most distinguished 
careers in the history of that great or- 
ganization. Colonel Kirby's final as- 
signment was as Chief of the Nursing 
Service of Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
where she achieved a fine record in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of Walter 
Reed. 

The people of Leflore County, Miss., 
are proud of the distinguished medical 
and military record achieved by Colonel 
Kirby. By unanimous consent, I include 
the official Department of the Army re- 
lease about Colonel Kirby's retirement. 

Pauline Kirby, retired Army Nurse Corps 
colonel, was born in Mississippi on July 9, 
1905. A graduate of Greenwood High School 
(Greenwood, Miss.), she received her de- 
gree as a registered nurse from Baptist Me- 
morial Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., in 1926. 
On entering the Nurse Corps the following 
year, she was assigned to the station hos- 
pital at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Among the stateside tours served by Colo- 
nel Kirby have been assignments at North- 
ington General Hospital, T'uscaloosa, Ala.; 
Moore General Hospital, Asheville, N. C; 
Percy Jones Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
&nd Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Ark. During World War II (1942-45) she 
was assistant director of nurses in the 
Southwest Pacific, and from 1949 to 1952 she 
served as chief nurse at Tripler Army Hos- 
pital, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

In April 1954 the Mississippi native was 
named chief of the nursing service at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
With her promotion to full colonel in No- 
vember 1956, the Army Nurse Corps became 
the first woman's military organization to 
have 3 officers of that grade on active duty 
at the same time. 

When Pauline Kirby retired from active 
military duty on July 31 this year, the 
honors paid her were many. First, she re- 
ceived a certificate of retirement, signed 
by Army Chief of Staff Gen. Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, awarded as a “testimony to duty faith- 
fully performed.” Next, she was presented 
with an award of outstanding service, wit- 
nessed jointly by Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays, 
Army Surgeon General, and Col. Inez Haynes, 
Chief of the Army Nurse Corps. This cita- 
tion paid tribute to her “outstanding and 
faithful service as a nurse and administra- 
tor," and noted that she was “influential in 
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establishing the Army Nurse Corps to the 
national recognition it warrants today." 

Still another certificate of achievement 
was awarded to Colonel Kirby by Maj. Gen. 
Leonard D. Heaton, commanding general 
of Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 'This 
citation commended her “superior qualities 
of leadership, astute judgment, and con- 
stant endeavor for the development of the 
individual nurse and enlisted technician to- 
ward unity and total effectiveness of military 
nursing.” 

Colonel Kirby’s immediate postretirement 
plans were to visit her Greenwood, Miss., 
home to spend some time with her family. 
Her mother, Mrs. Cora Kirby, lives at 611 
Market Street. 


Interesting and Important Contribution 
of Nutt-Shel Co. Employees to Inter- 
national Comity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I call to your attention 
the following text of a report to me by 
Mr. Hal Butler, distinguished resident of 
the great 23d District, California, which 
I represent in this great legislative body. 

Here is the letter transmitting this 
very interesting and significant report 
to me: 

MAYWOOD, CALIF., August 27, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dorie: I am writing this letter 
to you as you asked, in regard to our con- 
versation on Sunday afternoon, at Leo Rule's 
concerning the efforts of the children of the 
employees of the Nutt-Shel Co. in their 
presentation of over 150 books (picture) on 
life in the United States, I think this effort 
on the part of these children is worthy of 
some note, and feel that their efforts will ac- 
complish a great deal in cementing the 
friendshlp between the peoples of Thailand 
and the United States. 

As you probably remember, you asked that 
I get the names of those participating in the 
project to you so that you might have their 
names read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
So I am enclosing the names of those partici- 
pants, and their addresses. I know that some 
are not fortunate enough to be in our grent 
23d, but nevertheless I feel they are a credit 
to their congressional representative. 

I am enclosing a rundown on the affair 
from its inception, so you may make your 
own remarks from what you have read. By 
the way, I think a telegram to the employees 
of the Nutt-Shel Co., 811 Airway, Glendale, 
Calif., would help immeasurably in boosting 
the spirits of the people who are making 
these goodwill gestures. 

Will close now, so that I might get this 
off without further delay. 

Loyally and sincerely, 


Har BUTLER. 


Several weeks ago, when there was so much 
talk about the children of many California 
families making an appearance at the World 
Communist Youth Festival in Moscow, & 
group of young people, children of the em- 
ployees of the Nutt-Shel Co., Glendale, Calif., 
got together and approached the head of 
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the company (through his administrative 
assistant, R. H. Blakeley). The president 
of Nutt-Shel, L. E. Hutson, listened to what 
they had to say. 

What they sald was primarily this. What 
can we do as kids to combat these tales and 
bad publicity of all kids either being rowdies, 
delinquents, thugs, and radicals. Mr. Hut- 
son, just listened, and finally, after much 
musing dumped it in the lap of his advertis- 
ing executive, Mr. Henry Welsh. Knowing 
that I have been quite active in youth activi- 
ties, as well as being publicity officer of the 
American Legion's 19th District, Mr. Welsh 
called me. 

I met with a group of the children, and 
we found out that Thai Airways was pur- 
chasing some Lockheed Super Constella- 
tions, and that they were getting ready to 
take them to Thailand. Just where the 
idea for picture books came up, I don't know, 
but anyway we batted that idea around for 
awhile. The more we discussed it, the more 
they liked it. Seems as though the thought 
of a hands-across-the-sea gesture of friend- 
ship to the Thais was good, and it was from 
this that we started. 

I acted as coordinator, and the kids went 
out and bought picture books with very 
little writing in them, so that the language 
barrier would not interfere. This was in 
about 2 weeks. 

This morning I attended the presentation 
ceremonies at the Lockheed Air Terminal, 
and it would have done your heart good to 
see the simple little show that the kids put 
on. The company matched the number of 
books the kids donated, and they are plan- 
ning to carry on with other worthy projects, 
similar to this one. 

That just about brings us up to date on 
the story. 


The names follow: 


Pat Fitzsimmons, Roger Fitzsimmons, 
Ann Fitzsimmons, Mark Sutton, Richard 
Sutton, Mrs. Thomas Imboden, Mrs. Betty 
Eastwood, Bud Eastwood, Steven Eastwood, 
Marilyn Eastwood, Ralph Eastwood, Tom 
Burgnon, Ted Burgnon, Mrs. Harold Burgnon, 
Richard Johnson, Mrs. Leonard Johnson, 
Mrs. Richard Poucher, John Poucher, Steve 
Poucher, and Ray Poucher. 


The Plight of Certain of Our Aged Folks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. CAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
several weeks we have discussed legisla- 
tion that would give our country author- 
ity to spénd some $3 billion pre- 
sumably to aid and assist foreign nations. 
We provide this assistance on the theory 
that it wil better the economic condi- 
tion of friends abroad and thus 
strengthen the democratic way of life as 
contrasted with communism throughout 
the world. Certainly we all want to help 
friendly nations, and as good neighbors 
it is well that we give attention to their 
needs. We have been most generous in 
the past on matters of economic and 
military aid to promote peace and stabil- 
ity throughout the world. While today 
our thoughts are centered on how we can 
help foreign nations help themselves, I 
cannot help but feel that we have some 
home problems that need attention, Con- 
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centrating on poverty abroad to the ex- 
clusion of our own needy just does not 
make sense to me. Charity begins at 
home. 

I am thinking particularly of the 
Plight of certain of our aged folks. We 
have in this country some 14 million 
who are 65 years and over. About 2!5 
million of these are on old-age assist- 
ance, where their average monthly pen- 
Sion is less than $60 a month—these are 
our unfortunate and needy elders—they 
&re not on social security nor do they 
have retirement. They have to depend 
upon this dole of $60 or less to keep 
themselves alive from one month to the 
next. It is obvious that no one can live 
in health and decency on this pittance. 
Ihate to think of this session of Congress 
coming to a close without doing some- 
thing about this home problem. It in- 
volves 2!5 million of our very own senior 
citizens. You do not have to go around 
the world to extend aid to humankind; 
it is needed right here in our own coun- 
try. During the coming year let us do à 
little soul searching and see if we cannot 
come up with something better for these 
old folks, at least in partial keeping with 
what we are about to do for foreign 
peoples throughout the world. 


Irrigation Aid Refused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, on leave to 
extend my remarks, there follows an edi- 
-torial from the Twin Falls Times-News, 
published at Twin Falls, Idaho, under 
date of August 14, 1957: 
IRRIGATION AID REFUSED 


Those public power enthusiasts who have 
minimized the fears of Idaho farmers if the 
Government should get control of Snake 
River through construction of a high dam in 
Hells Canyon, might explain a little news 
item from Salem, Oreg. 

The Army engineers, according to a story 
in the Oregon Journal, have informed Harley 
Libby, president of the Oregon Farmers 
Union, that no additional release of water 
from Detroit Dam is planned this season. 

The farm organization had asked addition- 
al water to aid irrigation in the Jefferson 
area. Some farmers believed less than nor- 
mal flow was provided by the Army engineers 
who operate the dam facilities. 

In a letter to the Farmers Union president, 
Col. Jackson Graham, district Army engineer, 
said the flow at the dam has been main- 
tained, but the drain downstream was heavy. 
He explained further that officials had asked 
all water possible be held back to provide 
storage for a feared power shortage. Power, 
he added, takes priority. 

Runoff above the dam is dropping rapidly 
and no replenishment can be expected this 
season, said Colonel Graham. 

Farmers Union President Libby Is a Jeffer- 
son area farmer. Many farms in this particu- 
lar area use well water for irrigation. 

It was because these wells are unusually 
low this summer that the farm organization 
appealed for more water from the dam over 
which the Army engineers have control. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that a number of Farmers Union organiza- 
tions are among the contributors to the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association which has 
waged a long and relentless fight to give the 
Federal Government control of Snake River 
with a high dam in Hells Canyon. 

We wonder how President Libby and the 
members of the Oregon Farmers Union now 
feel about Government operation of a dam in 
which they happen to be particularly inter- 
ested. 


Memorial for Those Lost on 
U. S. S. Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; August 22, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 19, 1957, H. R. 5809 
came before the House and was passed 
by unanimous consent. This is a meas- 
ure introduced by my able colleague, the 
delegate from Hawaii, Mr. Burns, and 
has for its purpose the construction of 
a memorial to the memory of those who 
lost their lives on December 7, 1941, in 
the sinking of the U. S. S. Arizona, I 
am proud of the fact that I was chair- 
man of the subcommittee which heard 
testimony on this measure and which 
piloted it through the Congress. I am 
honored that I was permitted to help 
shepherd the measure through the House 
on August 19, 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 7, 1941, 
there were 1,473 men and officers serv- 
ing aboard the U. S. S. Arizona. Of this 
total complement, 1,157 were declared 
dead or missing as a result of this most 
treacherous attack on December 7, 1941, 
which day President Roosevelt declared 
to be a day dedicated to infamy. One 
hundred and sixty-one bodies were ac- 
counted for following the dastardly at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor; but, today, the 
final remains of 996 American boys are 
still entombed in the hull of the U. S. S. 
Arizona. This ship, by decree of this 
Government, is the final resting place 
of almost 1,000 American men wearing 
the uniform of the United States Navy; 
and if there is a hallowed place on earth, 
this surely is the place. 

My home State of Louisiana paid a 
fearful price when the losses of that 
black December day are added up. My 
State lost 24 young men who came from 
all parts of the State, 1 of them being 
from my home city of Shreveport; and 
the bodies of these men lie today en- 
tombed in this sunken ship. Their 
names and home addresses are: Achilles 
Arnaud, Arnaudville, La.; Claude Duran 
Arnold, Jr., Lake Charles, La.; Wilburn 
James Ashmore, Elizabeth, La.; Miller 
Xavier Aydell, French Settlement, La.; 
Malcolm Clark, Pollock, La.; John Quit- 
man Davis, Tangipahoa, La.; Louis Felix 
Ducrest, Broussard, La.; Charles Donald 
Frederick, Albeville, La.; Ivan Joseph 
Huval, Folsom, La.; Floyd Baxter Jones, 
Shreveport, La.; Joseph McNeil Legros, 
Norse, La.; Jessie Huall Murphy, New 
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Orleans, La.; “J” “D” Naylor, DeRid- 
der, La.; Amos Paul Pace, Robert Leo 
Pritchett, Jr., New Orleans, La.; Wil- 
burn Carle Roberts, Pollock, La.; Wil- 
liam Edison Stoddard, Vinton, La.; Rob- 
ert Tyson, Oak Grove, La.; John Wil- 
liam Whitaker, Jr., Pollock, La.; Adrian 
Delton Williams, Gonzales, La.; Robert 
Kenneth Willis, Jr., Pineville, La.; Ver- 
non Wesley Woods, Springhill, La.; 
Thomas Raymond Jones, Tallulah, La.; 
Walter Samuel Savage, Jr., Monroe, La. 

A number of years ago, Mr. Speaker, 
I had the privilege of visiting Pearl Har- 
bor and going by harbor boat to the 
wooden tramway which at that time 
connected with the superstructure which 
was the portion of the U. S. S. Arizona 
which remained above water several 
hundred yards offshore in the Pearl Har- 
bor. This ship is located in an arm of 
the Pearl Harbor. It is about 400 feet 
from shore; and lies on the bottom in 
between 36 and 38 feet of water. Within 
recent years, the ship seems to have set- 
tled somewhat and now about the only 
portions of it above water are a few 
funnels of air vents, forming a part of 
the upper portion of the ship. It is 
awe inspiring to be able to stand on the 
steel deck of what remains above water 
of that great battlewagon. It is im- 
pressive to be able to uncover one's head 
and watch Old Glory, flying from the 
original mast and waving in the breeze. 
It brings one nearer to God as he pon- 
ders prayerfully on the lives of those 
1,000 Americans who peacefully slept 
that Sunday morning safely, so they 
thought, within the steel sides of this 
great ship. 


The American people have not for- 
gotten those brave Americans, Al- 
though 17 years have passed since then, 
I believe it is yet the proper time to 
provide by popular subscription a me- 
morial, either on this ship or adjacent 
to it, befitting the rare courage and pris- 
tine patriotism of those 1,000 Americans 
who sleep now and forever in the waters 
of the Pearl Harbor of Hawaii. 


Getting A Break From Senate Probers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
dated August 24, 1957, which embraces 
some comment on the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, with re- 
spect to the hearings on the activities of 
American oil companies in the Middle 
East resulting from the closure of the 
Suez Canal. I am quite certain that the 
question raised by this editorial has been 
in the minds of many of the people over 
a period of time and I deem it of suffi- 
cient interest for inclusion in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objeetion, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wu Can’r A CORPORATION GET A BREAK 
FROM THE SENATE'S PROBERS? 


Some of our corporate executives, especially 
those who operate the Nation's oil industry, 
are wondering how they can profit from the 
Supreme Court's solicitude for the rights of 
individuals who testify before congressional 
committees. Oil executives, who took it on 
the chin before Senator O'MaHONEY's Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, would like to 
find the formula. 

During the June hearings before Senator 
O™Manoney’s subcommittee, the oil com- 
panies were accused, on the basis of a report 
by the committee’s staff, of using the Iranian 
crisis to grab Middle Eastern oil for them- 
selves; and of taking advantage of the sit- 
uation to stifle competition in defiance of 
the antitrust laws. None of this was based 
on testimony before the committee, Charges 
were also made that the oll companies had 
profiteered from the Suez oil lift. 

American oil companies went into Iran, 
after the nationalization of Britain's oilfields, 
as a means of keeping Iran's oll out of Soviet 
hands. They were exempted from antitrust 
prosecution by the Government for the 
reason that the companies had to be assured 
that they would not be prosecuted later for 
doing what the State Department wanted 
them to do in the emergency. 

As far as the oll lift of 1956 is concerned, 
the cost of bypassing the Suez Canal, with a 
shortage of tankers to overcome, was high. 
But the oil lift is generally regarded as a 
triumph of American efficient management 
under peculiarly difficult circumstances. 
Surely those who directed it, and thus pre- 
vented a catastrophic oil famine in Western 
Europe, deserve something better than the 
reiteration of unproved charges dredged out 
of a report by the committee's staff—a report 
largely based, as Senator DRKSEN brought 
out during the hearings, on articles in news- 
papers and other secondary sources. 

Unlike a suspected subversive, an oll com- 
pany can hardly challenge the legislative 
purpose of a staff report leaked to the press 
outside the committee room. However, otl 
companies and other corporations which 
think their rights are being overlooked by 
congressional committees might try leaking 
it around that they are up to some sort of 
shenanigans with the Communists. Once 
identified with the Red conspiracy, the oil 
boys could defy their inquisitors, take the 
fifth amendment, cite the first, and make the 
committee’s day hideous with endless state- 
ments of principle. At all events, they would 
seem to have as good a chance for a square 
deal as they have been getting by acting in 
the Nation’s interest. 


Ohio and Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, having 
long been an advocate of an enlightened 
world-trade policy and representing a 
district in the State of Ohio that is keen- 
ly aware of the importance of foreign 
trade, I was pleased to submit an article. 
for the October 1957 issue of the GOP 
Trunklines publication, 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the article, 
as follows: 


Some or THE BENEFITS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


On the very day I received an invitation 
to contribute a brief article to Trunkline 
on the role of Ohio in foreign trade, I was 
writing our Ambassador in Tunisia about 
the recent shipment of roadbuilding equip- 
ment which left Cleveland a few weeks ago 
destined for north Africa. You may have 
read in the local papers about these trucks 
and other machinery which were manufac- 
tured by the Euclid division of General 
Motors. 

We Ohioans should be very proud of our 
expanding export industry. One sees the 
products of Ohio's mills and factories no 
matter where one travels. 

How delighted I was during my trip to 
Africa in 1955 to see Euclid trucks, manu- 
factured by this very company, at work in 
the Bomi Hills mine in Liberia. This mine, 
in turn ships 20,000 tons of the highest grade 
iron ore to Cleveland mills each month for 
turning into countless steel products. 

In my own 22d Congressional District it 
is difficult to gather figures which indicate 
the great extent to which we are dependent 
upon export business. We produce paint, 
enamels, automobile and airplane parts, and 
many other items which go into making a 
complete machine. Moreover, there is con- 
centrated in the State of Ohio, almost one- 
third of the entire machine-tool industry 
of the United States, the backbone of any 
peacetime industrial or wartime armament 
program. All of this points up the growing 
importance of reciprocal trade to hundreds 
of business and industria! firms in Ohio. 

A good indication of our dependence upon 
foreign trade is shown in a recent Ohio in- 
dustrial study by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It showed that about 
30 percent of Ohio workers are in indus- 
tries whose export sales on a national basis 
are more than 20 times as large as the corre- 
sponding United States imports; and another 
40 percent of Ohio's workers hold jobs in 
industries which sell to foreign markets from 
4 to 20 times as much as is imported to this 
country in comparable goods. 

But the maximum effects on Ohio will be 
in years to come when the great St. Law- 
rence seaway will be bringing new markets 
to our doors and new products to our people. 
The seaway may transform the whole Great 
Lakes area into another coastline and those 
of us who look toward the future see that 
our best interests lie in an enlightened worid- 
trade policy. = 

As Republicans we can feel great pride 
in the accomplishments of the Eisenhower 
administration in the field of foreign trade. 
The administration has effected measures 
and programs that have resulted in the 
greatest expansion of peacetime world trade 
in history. United States commercial ex- 
ports increased from $12.3 billion in 1953 
to $17.3 billion in 1956, and imports rose 
from $10.9 billion to $12.6 billion during the 
same period. 

The Secretary of Commerce reports that 
among the Department's activities which 
have contributed to this increase are the 
organization of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce in the Department, programs designed 
to stimulate tourism and United States in- 
vestment overseas, and the initiation of 
American participation in international 
trade fairs abroad. In the past 3 years, the 
Department estimates that some 30 million 
people visited United States exhibits at fairs 
in 27 countries, including 1 in Poland which 
attracted an estimated 1.25 million persons. 

Not only does all of this help in maintain- 
ing our own prosperity, but it contributes 
much to carrying abroad to people every- 
where the message of what fs accomplished 
under our free way of life. 
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Imports of Foreign Plywood Are Robbing 
Thousands of American Workers of 
Their Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, several large plywood plants in 
the Pacific Northwest have announced 
that they are closing their plants in- 
definitely.” Many other plywood plants 
in Oregon and Washington are operating 
on a curtailed basis. Many plywood 
workers and also the loggers who supply 
these plywood mills with logs are idle. 

Why this slump in business and this 
unemployment in the plywood industry 
when most of the other industries of the 
Nation are enjoying boom or near-boom 
times? 

The answer is to be found in reading 
the Department of Commerce's figures 
on plywood imports. A few years ago 
practically no foreign plywood was being 
imported into the United States. Now, 
however, 75 million square feet of for- 
eign hardwood plywood valued at almost 
$6 million is coming into the United 
States each month, and worse still, this 
volume of foreign plywood imports is 
flooding the United States in increasing 
quantities month after month. 

In May of this year, the last month for 
which plywood-import figures are avail- 
able to me, plywood imports into the 
United States totaled 77,424,000 square 
feet and had a dutiable value of 
$5,698,411. 

Based upon these figures, it is a fair 
estimate that about 900 million square 
feet of plywood with an import value of 
about $60 million wil come into the 
United States this year, most of it from 
Japan where the wage rate in the forest 
products industries is about 11'4 cents 
an hour. t 

Arnold Koutonen, of Olympia, Wash., 
general manager of the St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Co. plywood operations, 
says that the amount of plywood now 
coming into the United States from 
Japan alone is equivalent to the produc- 
tion of 12 large American plywood mills 
employing a total of 5,000 workers. 

Of the imports of foreign plywood, 
Mr. Koutonen, who is a past president of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
said in a recent press interview: 

Ne question about it, these foreign imports 
are taking a deep dig into the domestic in- 
dustry. The Japanese are producing a high 
quality product that is not only competing 
with our American hardwood plywood but in 
certain instances is replacing fir plywood in 
some areas. 

Right now— 


Says Mr. Koutonen— 
the Japanese are exporting 75 million square ' 
feet of hardwood plywood a month to the 
United States. 'This is equal to the produc- 
tion of 12 of our own plants employing 5,000 
workers, 


Plywood imports into the United States 
from Japan are 50 to 60 percent greater 
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this year than last year and, worse still, 
are increasing. Imports of Japanese 
plywood in May 1956 were 43,823,000 
square feet according to the United 
-States Department of Commerce and in 
the same period of this year were 63,- 
203,000 square feet or a 50 percent in- 
crease over the same month of a year 
ago. 

The Japanese plywood worker receives 
a wage of 1144 cents an hour and is paid 
no overtime rate for overtime work. 
American workers cannot and should not 
be expected to compete with such starva- 
tion wages. 

While practically all of the plywood 
coming into our country is hardwood 
plywood, still this hardwood plywood due 
to the low price paid the labor that 
makes it is selling at prices below those 
at which softwood plywood can be manu- 
factured in this country. As a result, 
imported hardwood plywoods are being 
used as substitutes in fields which here- 
tofore were exclusively served by our 
western softwood plywoods. The result 
is much unemployment in the plywood 
industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

Multitudes of Americans suffer finan- 
cial losses and often financial hardship 
when plywood mills are closed due to loss 
of their American markets to foreign 
competitors. 

Workers in the plywood plants lose 
their jobs or find their workweeks cur- 
tailed. Their income shrinks, 

Operators, when their plants are down, 
make no profits. They lose money. 

The workers and operators in indus- 
tries that supply American plywood mills 
with materials such as logs, also, have to 
close down with loss of wages and profits. 

Merchants and others whose busi- 
nesses rises when labor prospers also 
suffer from job and profit curtailments. 

The biggest loser when too much for- 
eign goods come into our country is the 
Government of the United States itself. 

When a plywood manufacturer makes 
money he pays 52 percent of his corpora- 
tion profits into the Federal Treasury as 
income taxes. 

All workers when earnings are high 
and employment steady, pay large sums 
in Federal income taxes but they pay 
little or no such taxes when forced into 
idleness. 

All the suppliers of industries crippled 
by too much imports also suffer loss in 
profits, wages, and salaries and also pay 
less income taxes. 

Foreign workers and foreign industries 
which make plywood*in foreign plants in 
foreign countries pay no income tax into 
the United States Treasury. 

I have a bill that has been pending 
consideration by the Ways and Means 
Committee for many months. 

My bill (H. R. 5942), if enacted into 
law, would limit the imports of foreign 
hardwood plywood to 15 percent of the 
domestic consumption of the United 
States for the previous years. 

This year plywood imports are totally 
almost 50 percent of the hardwood ply- 
wood consumption of the Nation. These 
imports this year will total, it is ex- 
pected, about 900 million square feet 
valued at $60 million. Under my bill 
these plywood imports would be cut to 
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about 300 million square feet valued at 
some $20 million. - 

My bill (H. R. 5942), if ddopted, would 
allow Japan and other nation’s a large 
market in the United States but still a 
much smaller market than they now 
have. The result of enactment of my 
bill would be that while our American 
plywood workers still would be injured 
to some extent they would not be hurt 
nearly as badly as they now are being 
injured by the deluge of foreign plywood 
that is pouring into the United States in 
ever-increasing quantities. 

Every effort that I and other Con- 
gressmen have made this year to get 
legislation reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee that would slow down 
the foreign plywood imports which are 
wrecking large segments of our Nation's 
economy, closing plants and depriving 
workers of jobs, has, so far, failed. 

I hope that when the Congress re- 
convenes on January 7, 1958, that one 
of the first orders of business will be to 
clear for congressional action bills, such 
as my bill (H. R. 5942), which if enacted 
into law, would create anew the jobs of 
5,000 or more workers who have been de- 
prived of employment due to too heavy 
imports of foreign plywood. 

I pray that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will act to give relief to the ply- 
wood industries and.the cities where it 
exists by speedily enacting legislation 
that will place quota limits on the quan- 
tities of plywood low-wage, low-living 
standard nations now are shipping in 
ever-increasing quantities into the 
United States. 


— —ſN—— — 
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Justice in the United States Customs 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress seeks endlessly for new sources of 
revenue. The matter of protection of its 
revenue is, therefore, important to all 
legislators. 

A most enlightening article on this 
subject appeared in a recent edition of 
the American Import and Export Bulle- 
tin.. The article was written by Miss 
Mollie Strum, who, incidentally, is the 
only woman trial attorney on the United 
States Department of Justice customs 
trial lawyers' staff. 

It would be.remiss not to mention the 
fact that Miss Strum has had unique 
success in the prosecution of important 
cases as Government counsel Her ef- 
forts have resulted in the acquisition of 
millions of dollars in revenue to the 
Government, 

In addition to her being the darling of 
the Federal Bar Association—she was 
the first woman president of that body— 
Miss Strum has been honored by other 
organizations and associations. In 1955 
she was the first woman lawyer to be 
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selected as the outstanding professional 
woman in the United States. She re- 
ceived the scroll for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of Federal jurispru- 
dence and, recently, she was elected vice 
president of the United States division 
of the United Nations League of Lawyers. 

Her article is as follows: 

Among the least known but highly signifi- 
cant activities for protecting enormous 
amounts of Federal revenue, is the Customs 
ligitation of the United States Department 
of Justice, under the leadership of the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
Honorable Herbert Brownell, Jr., which is 
handled by a small staff of highly specialized 
trial lawyers who travel to every port of 
the United States to represent the Govern- 
ment. Upon reflection, one finds that our 
entire national economy and our interna- 
tional relations are all entwined with the 
enactment and enforcement of the laws, 
which these lawyers uphoid; and with the 
far-reaching effects of the outcome of the 
litigation. 

President Eisenhower said: “The United 
States continuously seeks to strengthen the 
spiritual, political, military, and economio 
bonds of the free nations. By cementing 
these ties, we help préserve our way of life, 
improve the standards of free peoples, and 
make possible the higher levels of produc- 
tion required for the security of the free 
world.” 

Our foreign-trade program and the recip- 
rocal trade agreements are designed not only 
to promote world trade but also to insure 
world peace. As a result, merchandise flows 
into the United States from every corner of 
the globe. Machinery, drugs, chemicals, 
metals, oils, toys, jewelry, fabrics, lumber, 
rugs, foodstuffs, surgical and dental instru- 
ments, optical Instruments, agricultural im- 
plements, perfumes, earthenware, bamboo 
wares, and every other article known to man, 
travel to our shores. When it crosses our 
borders, customs problems arise as to the 
scope of statutes, trade agreements, judicial 
decisions; various benefits, proper rates of 
duty and value; the construction of rules 
and regulations; and generally, the protec- 
tion under our laws of the privileges of those 
citizens who observe their obligations; which 
are ascertainable prior to the importation. 

Customs dutíes date back to ancient days. 
The earliest record is found in the Old Testa- 
ment (Ezra, chapters 1-2; 4: 3-6; 4: 13). It 
was said: “There have been mighty kings 
also over Jerusalem, who have ruled over 
all the country beyond the river; and tribute, 
custom, and toll was paid unto them.” (Ezra - 
4: 19-21; 7: 24.) In the New Testament there 
appears the statement that Jesus called 
Matthew from “the receipt of- customs.“ 
(Mark 2: 14, Luke 5: 27-29.) Was Matthew a 
collector of customs duties at the Sea of 
Galilee and a forerunner of our present-day 
Federal collectors of customs? 

The word “customs” is defined in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (vol. 6, 14th ed., p. 
904) as a British term of early origin, which 
is an abbreviated form of customary dues, 
anciently used to describe any customary 
payment, whether to king or church, 

The power of our Federal Government to 
impose customs duties is derived from article 
1, section 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States; and the courts have upheld the con- 
stitutionality of tariff acts. Congress en- 
acted our first tariff act in 1789. 

Our present customs laws cover the great- 
est conceivable variety of subjects ranging 
from the mundane to the extraordinary. 
No matter how strange or sublime dn area 
of life may appear to the uninitiated, sooner 
or later some phase of it will appear under 
the microscopic examination of customs en- 
forcement or litigation—be it the appraise- 
ment and classification of thé most diversi- 
fied materials and articles known to our 
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civilization; the constitutionality of a 
Federal statute; the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to terminate 
trade agreements; the treatment of mer- 
chandise from Communist countries; or the 
various other types of cases which are pre- 
sented to the customs lawyer. For example, 
recent test cases won by the Government 
involved the applicability of certain customs 
statutes and regulations to the airlines 
(Pan American World Airways v. United 
States (C. D. 1851); and the right to exclude 
certain merchandise from entry into the 
United States, upon the authority of orders 
of the President issued pursuant to the 
provisions of section 337 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, relating to unfalr practices in the 
import trade (Charia & Co. v. United States 
(C. D. 1642, 135 F. Supp. 727, affirmed on 
appeal) ). 

It 1s not the obligation of Government 
officials who enforce the customs laws to 
seek to collect the highest possibly duty 
or to punish legitimate importers. It is 
our responsibility to ascertain: What did 
Congress intend when it wrote these stat- 
utes? When disagreement as to'the inter- 
pretation of these laws arises, the parties 
may resort to the courts for judicial deter- 
mination. 

The United States is the only country in 
the world which has a customs court 
devoted exclusively to customs litigation. 
The effect of its decisions upon our eco- 
nomic life is probably unparalleled by any 
other court. For instance, a decision re- 
sulting in exceedingly low tariff costs to 
the importers may cause a sudden, increased 
flow of foreign merchandise to such an 
extent that the competition may affect an 
entire domestic industry. 

An American manufacturer, producer, or 
wholesaler, has certain rights to file a law- 
suit in the United States Customs Court, 
protesting the classification of, or the rate 
of duty imposed upon, certain imported 
merchandise. 


An importer is entitled to his day in court. 
All importers ought to be aware of the fact 
that all administrative decisions of col- 
lectors of customs at any port in the United 
States as to the rate and amount of duties 
chargeable, or excluding merchandise from 
entry, under any provisions of the Customs 
laws may be protested in writing by the im- 
porter, consignee, or agent within 60 days 
after the date of liquidation, reliquidation, 
decision or refusal. Otherwise, it becomes 
final and conclusive. The collector shall, 
within 90 days after the filing of the im- 
porter's protest, review hís decision and may 
modify it in whole or in part. However, if 
the collector shall, upon reviewing it, affirm 
his original decision, the collector shall 
transmit the papers to the United States 
Customs Court for due assignment and de- 
termination as provided by law. 

When the importer and the customs of- 
ficials at the port of entry disagree as to the 
proper dutiable value applicable, under the 
law, to certain imported merchandise, the 
importer may file an appeal for reappraise- 
ment within 30 days after the customs ap- 
praiser at the port of entry has determined 
the dutiable value, and the importer, his 
attorney or agent has received due notice. 

There are cases in which the appeals for 
reappraisement have been filed by the Goy- 
ernment. They are known as collector's ap- 
peals and are comparatively few. Such 
proceedings are initiated by the collector of 
customs in instances where the customs 
appraiser has received new information re- 
garding the proper dutiable value after he 
has officially made his appraisement which 
is binding upon the Government as well as 
the importer unless & timely appeal for 
reappraisement is filed. 

Unless an importer or his representative, 
is aware of his rights and privileges under 
customs laws and the stautory periods of 
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limitaton within which to bring certain con- 
troversies before the customs court for de- 
termination, he may unnecessarily incur 
financial losses. On the other hand, he 
should also be aware of his obligations and 
prohibitions under the law, which include 
the proper marking of imported merchandise 
(additional rules may be imposed for failure 
to mark properly); requirements for detailed 
invoice descriptions and the disclosure of all 
facts deemed necessary to a proper appraise- 
ment, examination, and classification of the 
importation; the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of convict-made goods, the prohibition 
against meat unfit for human food, and meat 
from foreign countries where public notice 
has been given in our country that rinder- 
pest or foot-and-mouth disease exists: and 
others ranging from minor points to fraud 
and criminal actions, which may result in 
fines and imprisonment after trials in the 
United States district courts. 

However, the importer need have no hesi- 
tancy in becoming a party to litigation in 
the United States Customs Court which Con- 
gress established in 1926 for his benefit, with 
exclusive jurisdiction to review the decisions 
of any collector of customs, including all 
orders and findings entering into the same, 
as to the rate and amount of duties charge- 
able and as to all exactions of whatever char- 
acter within the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In a recent case, Horton v. 


-Humphrey (146 F. Supp 819), importers of 


cast iron goil pipe, claiming that they were 
threatened with the application of a special 
dumping duty under the Antidumping Act 
of 1921, as amended, brought an action for 
declaratory and injunctive relief in the 
United States District Court of the District 
of Columbia. That court dismissed the com- 
plaint and held that the imposition of the 
dumping duty must be reviewed by the cus- 
toms court, which provides an adequate and 
exclusive remedy in this sort of case, with the 
right of appeal to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and further recourse to the 
Supreme Court through petition for cer- 
tiorari. . 

The United States Customs Court, of which 
the Honorable Webster J. Oliver is chief 
judge, is composed of nine judges appointed 
for life by the President, by and with the 
&dvice and consent of the United States Sen- 
ante. They hear and determine cases which 
arise throughout the country. The chief 
judge may set hearings to be held at any port 
of entry in the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions. Thus, no matter where an 
importer resides, he may request a hearing 
near that place convenient to him and where 
his witnesses are accessible, and he may have 
his case heard by the court either at a sea- 
board city or an inland city. At the end of 
each calendar year there is published a 
schedule of the ports of entry at which hear- 
ings will be held during the forthcoming year. 
The number of hearings scheduled tc be held 
at the same port of entry during each year 
will depend upon the number of cases aris- 
ing there. 

The increase in foreign trade has increased 
the amount collected in revenue, and also 
the volume of litigation affecting imports. 
An indicatioh of the change in customs reve- 
nues can be found in the 1956 report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury (pp. 318-322). For 
the years 1789-91, customs receipts amounted 
to $4,399,473. By 1956 annual customs re- 
ceipts had increased to $704,897,516. 

The Annual Report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for 1880 (p. 91, table 
No. 7) lists 586 Federal suits against collec- 
tors of customs and agents or officers of the 
United States. The number of customs cases 
has increased tremendously not only because 
of the great increase in foreign purchases, 
but probably also due to the greater aware- 
ness of importers of their rights under cus- 
toms laws in the United States Customs 
Court. Despite the heavy volume of litiga- 
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tion, the old cliche of justice delayed is fus- 
tice denied is not true in the customs court. 
The Annual Report of the Attorney General 
of the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956 (p. 247), states that 33,641 cus- 
toms cases were disposed of during that year. 
Any importer who is ready to try his case can 
be heard very speedily, that is, within 60 days 
after it 1s filed in the court. The testimony 
is recorded by a court reporter. After he 
transcribes his notes, the parties may file 
briefs which, together with the record, are 
studied by the judges prior to rendering a 
decision in the case. 

“Usually the case which is tried before the 
Court is a test case. Since it would involve 
an unnecessary expenditure of time and 
effort to try the same issue on the same 
merchandise at each of the ports where it 
is imported, other cases involving the same 
questions of law are suspended“ pending 
the decision in the test case. Thus, numer- 
ous cases are stipulated by the parties un- 
der decided cases and disposed of according 
to the Court's decision in test cases. The 
so-called test case itself may seem to involve 
& comparatively small amount of money 
-but the eventual disposition of the sus- 
pended cases and the customs treatment 
of future importations involving that mer- 
chandise with that value or rate of duty 
may amount to millions of dollars in reve- 
nue to the Government or in refunds to 
importers. 

Discussions of tariff laws always involve 
mention of customs duties but it is impor- 
tant to note that the Tariff Act of 1930 pro- 
vides for the importation of 691 articles of 
merchandise free of duty. Sometimes liti- 
gation is required to ascertain whether an 
imported article was intended by Congress 
to be free of duty or dutiable under some 
tariff provision. 

Even the Iron Curtain has left an im- 
print upon our customs laws. By virtue 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the 
President of the United States was author- 
ized to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries, and at least 
1,000 of the dutiable provisions of the Tariff 
Act have been reduced by trade agreements 
which apply to all countries alike when the 
agreement is made with any one, except 
Iron Curtain countries. This, too, has re- 
sulted in litigation to determine when mer- 
chandise is from an Iron Curtain country. 
For instance, when has the identity of ma- 
terial produced in a country not entitled to 
the reduced rate, lost its identity as Iron 
Curtain merchandise and become a new ar- 
ticle in another foreign country which is 
entitled to the reduced rates of duty and 
from which it is finally exported to the 
United States? Several cases have been de- 
cided on this subject and several are pend- 
ing before the Court. 

Innumerable judicial interpretations ex- 
ist concerning customs laws. Rules for con- 
struing statutes are complex, and numerous. 
While customs laws are generally subject to 
the same rules of construction as other leg- 
islative acts, some rules have been estab- 
lished for constructing tariff laws, which 
have characteristics all their own. However, 
this specialized field of customs law is but a 
small part of the tremendous law practice of 
our Nation's own law office, the Department 
of Justice, which has specialists in every field 
of law, who strive to keep the scales bal- 
anced for the benefit of more than 170 mil- 
lion citizens whom we represent. 

It is a great privilege for a lawyer to rep- 
resent the United States in customs litiga- 
tion at all the ports of the United States, 
upon appeal before the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, Washington, 
D. C. and to participate in the preparation 
of customs cases which may reach the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—actually 
to contribute knowledge and effort to up- 
hold the laws of the land, to safeguard and 
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protect the interests of the Government and 
its citizens, and to help to make “Justice for 
all" & living reality in our great democracy 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” 


A Rebirth of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because our Supreme Court has lately 
been the subject of many political at- 
tacks, I desire to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
an effective editorial from the Progres- 
sive magazine of August 1957, which 
praises the illustrious Chief Justice War- 
ren and his colleague for their concern 
over civil liberties and human rights. 

This editorial, entitled "A Rebirth of 
Freedom," emphasizes the fact that our 
Supreme Court has risked contumely 
and criticism in order to make sure that 
traditional constitutional guaranties are 
respected. 

I am particularly pleased to include 
this editorial in the RECORD, because two 
of the members of the Court who have 
contributed greatly to the tribunal's de- 
fense of our freedoms are outstanding 
men from the great American West— 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, former Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, and 
Justice Willam O. Douglas, who was 
brought up in the State of Washington 
and spends his mountain vacations in 
the uplands of the State of Oregon. 

The vigorous editorial from the issue 
of the Progressive for August 1957, has 
been partially edited by me so as to 
eliminate any personal criticism, direct 
or implied, which it might possibly con- 
tain of my colleagues in the Senate and 
the House. I desire to discuss this great 
question without, in any way, voicing 
criticism myself, or including criticism 
of my colleagues in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

A REBIRTH OF FREEDOM 

The fury of the current assault on the 
United States Supreme Court constitutes 
one of the most shameful chapters in recent 
American history. Because it dared reassert 
the rights and liberties of the individual in 
a series of memorable decisions that called 
a halt to a 10-year wave of repression, the 
Court has been subjected to a torrent of vili- 
fication almost without parallel in modern 
times. 

These comments were but a trickle in the 
torrent of abuse that roared around the 
Court. Justices of the Nation's highest tri- 
bunal were flooded with vituperative mail, 
some of it obscene, most of it anonymous, 
and much of it so vitriolic that “dirty Com- 
munist” was the mildest epithet used. 

Why? What had the Court done to pro- 
voke this storm of hate bordering on hys- 
teria? 

It all began with the case of Jencks v. 
United States, certainly the most criticized— 
and most misunderstood—of the Court's re- 
cent decisions, 
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Clinton E. Jencks, president of Local 890, 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, had been convicted on 
two counts of perjury in filing a non- 
Communist affidavit under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Government's principal witnesses, 
Harvey Matusow and John Ford, both for- 
mer undercover informers for the FBI, testi- 
fied they had known Jencks as a Communist. 
Under cross-examination, however, they said 
they could not remember exactly what they 
had told the FBI about Jencks’ activities, 
Counsel for Jencks demanded that the FBI 
produce the informers’ reports, but the trial 
judge rejected the motion. 

In reversing the judgment of the lower 
court and ordering a new trial, the Nation's 
highest tribunal held, 7 to 1, Justice Tom 
Clark dissenting, that when Government 
witnesses testify in court that they have 
made reports of the events and activities re- 
lated to their testimony, the defendant is 
entitled to inspect these reports to see if 
they are inconsistent with the witnesses" 
testimony on the stand. 

Many Congressmen and newspaper edi- 
tors, most of whom seem not to have both- 
ered to read the text of the Court's decision, 
interpreted this conclusion of the Court as 
a mandate that the FBI must bring all its 
raw files into court and that everything it 
has learned from informers must be made 
public. No one who reads the decision can 
escape the conclusion that this is total mis- 
representation. For the majority of the 
Supreme Court, speaking through Justice 
Brennan, clearly emphasized that the demand 
of the dependent must be for production of 
* * * specific documents and that it must 
not propose any broad or blind fishing -ex- 
pedition among documents possessed by the 
Government on the chance that something 
impeaching might turn up. Moreover, the 
Court held that the demand may not ex- 
tend to statements taken from persons or 
informants not offered as witnesses. 

The conclusion seems clear enough: The 
decision emphatically does not mean that 
the FBI must open all its files to the ac- 
cused. Far from authorizing a fishing ex- 
pedition among the raw files of the FBI, 
the Court specifically limited the right of the 
defendant to examine the files only of those 
informants the prosecution chooses to call 
as witnesses in open court, and to examine 
only those portions of the reports which are 
directly and specifically related to counts on 
which the defendant was indicted. 

In handing down this judgment the Su- 
preme Court was merely affirming one of the 
most ancient and honored principles of 
American law—that in a criminal proceed- 
ing a man whose life or liberty is at stake 
is entitled to all evidence in the hands of 
the prosecution that is relevant and essential 
to his defense. This great principle was best 
stated by the late Justice Sutherland when 
he wrote that the interest of the United 
States in a criminal prosecution is not that 
it shall win a case, but that justice shall be 
done. 

Despite the bitter outcry based on shabby 
reporting in many newspapers, the Court did 
not, as widely charged, go chasing off on new 
legal tangents and disregard long established 
precedents. On the principal issue, the 
Court merely made applicable to that holy 
of holies, the FBI, a long accepted principle 
of law. 

The fallacious outcry that the Jencks de- 
cision would cripple the FBI and destroy its 
usefulness in the struggle against subver- 
sion was paralleled shortly afterward when 
press, politicians, and professional patriots 
pilloried the Supreme Court for its decision 
in the case of Watkins v. United States. 

John T. Watkins, a labor official, had been 
summoned before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in April 1954. Watkins 
did not claim the immunity of the fifth 
amendment; on the contrary, he testified 
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freely about himself and his own past asso- 
ciations with Communists, and he readily 
agreed to identify any persons he had known 
to be Communists and who still were. But 
he refused to give the names of persons who 
had once been Communists but who had, to 
his knowledge, broken with that movement, 
It was this refusal, based on his conviction 
that such questions are not relevant to the 
work of the committee, that led to the con- 
tempt citation by Congress and conviction in 
the lower court. ¢ 

In a 6-to-1 decision, Justice Clark again 
dissenting, the Supreme Court reversed this 
conviction. Speaking for the majority, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren held that the investiga- 
tive powers of Congress “are broad but not 
unlimited." Congress may investigate only 
those matters about which 1t needs to know 
to perform its constitutional legislative func- 
tions, 

“We have no doubt that there is no con- 
gressional power to expose for the sake of 
exposure. The public is, of course, entitled 
to be informed concerning the workings of 
its Government. That cannot be inflated 
into a general power to expose where the 
predominant result can only be an invasion 
of the private rights of individuals, * * * 
There ís no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals without justifi- 
cation in terms of the functions of Congress.” 

The Chief Justice and his five concurring 
colleagues made it clear that since there 
are limits on the investigative power of 
Congress, a witness before the congressional 
committee has the right not to answer 
questions which go beyond these limits, 
Moreover—and this is the heart of the 
Watkins case—just as a criminal statute 
must be definite enough so that a person 
can tell whether the conduct he is consider- 
ing would be criminal, so also the constitu- 
tional guaranty of due process of law re- 
quires that witnesses before congressional 
committees be advised as to the claimed 
pertinency to legislative purpose of the ques- 
tions asked them, so that they may have a 
fair opportunity to decide whether they 
would be within their rights in refusing 
to answer. 

As for the specific committee and its pur- 
pose—the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, which has been going its ruth- 
less, sometimes lawless, way unmolested for 
two decades—Justice Warren concurred with 
countless Americans when he observed that 
“It would be difficult to imagine a less ex- 
plicit authorizing resolution. Who can de- 
fine the meaning of un-American? * * * 
The committee is allowed, in essence, to de- 
termine its own authority. * * * [Commit- 
tee members] may act pursuant to motives 
that seem to them of the highest. Their de- 
cisions, nevertheless, can lead to ruthless 
exposure of private lives in order to gather 
data that is neither desired by Congress nor 
useful to it.” 

The uproar generated by this decision re- 
sulted from the widely circulated misinter- 
pretation that the Court had destroyed the 
power of Congress to investigate. But even 
the most casual reading of the full text of 
the decision makes it clear that the Court 
did not in the slightest degree curtail the 
congressional investigative power when it is 
used constitutionally—to acquire data to 
guide the House or Senate in legislating. 

In another notable case, Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire, the Supreme Court. reinforced 
constitutional safeguards for amademic free- 
dom and freedom of political belief. Prof. 
Paul M. Sweezy, Marxist author and lecturer, 
had been summoned twice before Attorney 
General Louls C. Wyman, of New Hampshire, 
to whom the legislature had delegated its 
powers to investigate subversion. Exam- 
ined at great length, Sweezy answered most 
of the questions put to him. He responded 
freely to all questions about the Commu- 
nist Party, and denied he was a member of 
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it. But on two topics he refused to answer 
questions. He declined to discuss his asso- 
ciation in 1948 with the Progressive Party, 
claiming that the State had no right to in- 
quire into his activities in support of a 
lawful political party. And he refused to 
discuss the contents of a lecture he had 
given to a class at the University of New 
Hampshire, except to deny that the lecture 
included any advocacy of overthrow of the 
Government. 

The Supreme Court reversed the New 
Hampshire judiciary’s conviction for con- 
tempt, but produced no majority decision. 
Chief Justice Warren filed an opinion which 
was concurred in by Justices Black, Douglas, 
and Brennan. Justices Frankfurter and 
Harlan filed a separate opinion invalidating 
the State court's decision, and Justices Clark 
&nd Burton dissented. 

The New Hampshire Supreme Court, in 
upholding the citation for contempt, had 
&greed that the questioning of Sweezy tres- 
passed on freedom of speech and academic 
freedom, but said these freedoms must yield 
to the right of the State to meet subver- 
sion. Chief Justice Warren responded to 
this contention with an unususlly eloquent 
opinion in which he found that the ques- 
tions asked Sweezy “unquestionably [con- 
stituted] an invasion of petitioner’s liber- 
ties in the areas of academic freedom and 
political expression—areas in which the 
Government should be extremely reticent 
to tread.” Said the Chief Justice: 

“To impose any straitjacket upon the in- 
tellectual leaders in our colleges and uni- 
versities would imperil the future of our 
Nation. No field of education is so thor- 
oughly comprehended by man that new dis- 
coveries cannot be made, Particularly is this 
so in the social sciences, where few, if any, 
principles are accepted as absolutes. Schol- 
arship cannot flourish in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. Teachers and stu- 
dents must always remain free to inquire, 
to study, and to evaluate, to gain new ma- 
turity and understanding; otherwise our 
civilization will stagnate and die. 

“Equally manifest as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of a democratic society is political free- 
dom of the individual. Our form of govern- 
ment is built on the premise that every 
citizen shall have the right to engage in 
political expression and association. * * * 
All political ideas cannot and should not be 
channeled into the programs of our two par- 
ties. History has amply proved the virtue 
of political activity by minority, dissident 
groups, who innumerable times have been in 
the vanguard of democratic thought and 
whose programs were ultimately accepted. 
Mere unorthodoxy of dissent from the pre- 
valling mores is not to be condemned. The 
absence of such voices would be a symptom 
of grave illness in our society. * * * 

"We do not conceive of any circumstance 
where a State interest would justify infringe- 
ment of rights in these fields.” 

The last of the four historic decisions to 
draw venomous criticism from the profes- 
sional patriots was the case of Yates v. 
United States, involving 14 second-string 
Communists convicted on the west coast for 
violation of the Smith Act. This law, passed 
in 1940, makes it a crime to (1) advocate 
overthrowing any government in the United 
States, by force or violence; (2) organize 
or help to organize any group that advo- 


cates the violent overthrow of the Govern-. 


ment, and (3) belong to any such group 
knowing the purpose thereof. 

The major Issue in Yates strikes at the very 
heart of what the Smith Act prohibits. In 
the initial test of the law, the trial of 11 
top Communist leaders in 1949, Judge Me- 
dina instructed the jury that in order to find 
the defendants guilty, it must find not 
merely that defendants had advocated and 
taught forcible overthrow of the Government, 
but must find as well that defendants had 
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sought to Incite action toward that end. 
That charge to the jury was upheld in the 
famous Dennis case. 

But the tria] judge in the Yates case de- 
livered no such charge to the jury, and did 
not require it to find the defendants were 
actually trying to incite action. The Su- 
preme Court held that the failure to include 
the element of incitement in the charge 
was a reversible error. Writing for the ma- 
jority, Justice John M. Harlan drew the 
fundamental distinction between “advocacy 
of abstract doctrine” and “advocacy directed 
at promoting unlawful action.” The Smith 
Act, he pointed out, does not prohibit mere 
“teaching of forcible overthrow as an ab- 
stract principle, divorced from any effort to 
instigate action to that end." The Court 
resolved no constitutional issue, for it said 
that reversal of the lower court was re- 
quired merely by the meaning of the statute. 
The Court found that in the case of five 
of the defendants there was a complete ab- 
sence of evidence from which a jury, prop- 
erly charged, could find any attempt at in- 
citement. It ordered these five discharged. 
In the case of the other nine a new trial 
was ordered because the Court found there 
was some evidence which a jury should 
weigh as to incitement. 

The four cases analyzed here were not 
the only ones resolved in favor of freedom 
by the Supreme Court during its recent 
term. There were a number of others rang- 
ing over a wide variety of issues. Alto- 
gether they added up to far and away the 
most hopeful development in the field of 
civil liberties since the wave of hysterical 
repression swept the Nation more than a 
decade ago. For the most part the Supreme 
Court charted no new course; it merely 
reaffirmed the principles of the Bill of Rights 
from which we had strayed for so long. 

Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., Missouri 
Democrat and the highly respected chairman 
of the Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, put it this way: "It is not the Su- 
preme Court that should be criticized in the 
present circumstances, It is the unconsti- 
tutional and unlawful procedures which 
have been permitted to develop in this coun- 
try that should be criticized." Senator HEN- 
NINGS, one of the few liberal Members of 
Congress to speak up in support of the 
Court's decisions, declared that the Supreme 
Court “should be praised for fulfilling its 
function as the ultimate guardian of human 
rights and freedom in our society.” 

The Supreme Court has paved the way for 
& rebirth of freedom in the United States. 
It performed a memorable achievement in 
nourishing and enriching the very soul of 
American society—individual liberty. It has 
helped immeasurably to sustain and 
strengthen the institutions of democracy for 
the great ideological struggle with com- 
munism. At this moment in history when 
materialism rampantly dominates our lives, 
when results, and only results seem to count, 
it is heartening to have our Supreme Court 
beckon us back to the spiritual values of 
first principles by counseling us that means 
are at least as important as ends, and that 
those who would fight fire with fire run the 
terrible risk of burning the book they live by. 


Courteous, Considerate, Efficient Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mrs.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
come to the final hours of this session of 
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Congress, I want to take this opportunity 
to express my personal appreciation to 
the fine group of young men who serve 
us here in the House as page boys, door- 
keepers, messengers, and in a variety of 
other capacities. 

They are uniformly courteous, con- 
siderate, helpful in a million ways, and 
provide us with very efficient service. 
When one considers that there are 435 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that we are all on constant call 
when the House is in session—with mes- 
sages from our offices, visits to the floor 
with friends and constituents who have 
come to see the House in action, and the 
constant summoning of the telephone— 
it is a wonder these House employees 
I mentioned can find the energy to carry 
back and forth all of the many messages 
and to run all of the many errands which 
are their duty during a day when the 
House meets. 

I would like to pay particular tribute 
to the fine work of C. H. “Colonel” Emer. 
son, and “Charlie” Hackney, in directing 
the work of the telephone pages in the 
Cloakroom, and “Art” Cameron, overseer 
of the group, as well as the boys them- 
selves—particularly “Ken” Harding, 
"Dan" Corcoran, Bob“ Gandel, “Joe” 
Saunders, “Bill” Grotefeld, and John 
Larkin. They have been wonderful to 
me. 

Mr. Turner Robertson, chief page, is 
one of the outstanding employees of the 
House, and I know I speak for all of the 
Members when I say how much we ap- 
preciate the fine way he directs the 
bench pages, the door pages, the phone 
pages—the entire group. 


Conflict in Immunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK Ld 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter to the editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, written by one 
of our very distinguished New York 
State Supreme Court justices, the Hon- 
orable Samuel H. Hofstadter. 

Judge Hofstadter's letter appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of August 
29, 1957, and reads as follows: 

CONFLICT IN IMMUNITY 
To the NEw York HERALD TRIBUNE. 

To obtain the testimony of witnesses who 
take the fifth amendment, immunity some- 
times is granted to them, pursuant to State 
and Federal laws—whereupon they are com- 
pelled to testify. Congress passed the first 
such Federal law 100 years ago. 

These laws exchange amnesty for protec- 
tion under the fifth amendment. To be 
constitutional, they must afford freedom 
from penalty as broad as the privilege for 
transactions about which the witness is 
compelled to testify. The immunity must 
be coextensive with the protection of the 
fifth amendment. 

If the act of immunization meets this re- 
quirement, it is valid legally—and morally. 
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For, in the give-and-take of our society, 
these are the guidelines: no man may be 
forced to help convict himself of crime, but 
when he is fully freed of potential danger, 
the community may compel him to speak. 

There is a flaw in this otherwise excellent 
accommodation between private privilege 
imd public need. Some acts are crimes both 
under Federal and State laws. A witness 
may not refuse to testify because the im- 
munity granted in one of these jurisdictions 
does not extend to possible prosecution in 
the other. 

An exception arises when Congress enacts 
iegislation of national concern—such as se- 
curity or defense, for example—and in exer- 
cising its power to preempt that area of 
legislation, confers immunity against State 
as well as Pederal prosecution, Its intention 
when manifested becomes the supreme law 
of the land.” : 

But, except for this, immunity to Federal 
prosecution wili not prevent possible prose- 
cution in a State jurisdiction. Conversely, 
State immunity does not protect the wit- 
ness from prosecution in the Federal courts. 

In view of the ever-expanding areas and 
multiplying subjects affected by the criminal 
law of both State and Federal governments, 
we must take cognizance of this gap. The 
residual danger of nonimmunized compul- 
sory incrimination can be eliminated by a 
simple expedient. Congress and the several 
States should enact reciprocal immunity 
laws. 

The Federal law would grant immunity 
where a State agency has granted immunity. 
Such automatic amnesty would only apply, 
however, where the State in question had 
a reciprocal law to the effect that it would 
not prosecute for the same matter where a 
Federal agency has already conferred im- 
munity, 1 

Such an arrangement is pragmatically 
and morally correct. It will eliminate con- 
tention—however ill-founded legally—by re- 
calcitrant witnesses to whom immunity is of- 
fered. It perfects the otherwise plenary pro- 
tection against compulsory self-incrimina- 
tion enjoined by the Bill of Rights. For 
ordered liberty to persevere, it is the duty 
of each generation to fashion fresh forms for 
its ancient freedoms. 

; SAMUEL H. HOFSTADTER, 

New Yorn, August 26, 1957. 


Gen. O. P. Weyland—The TAC and 
Limited War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Christian Monitor, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 20, 1957: 

TAC AND LIMITED WAR 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

(The Tactical Air Command (TAC) was 
built up during the Korean war to carry 
the burden of air war there. Now it has 
been trained up to fight if necessary on the 
other side of the world in so-called brush 
fires, a type of war which seems more likely 
-than global war because of the mutually 
deterrent nature of nuclear weapons. TAC's 
mission is discussed and its commanding 
officer’s thinking about the limited use of 
nuclear weapons is reported.) 
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LawcLEY FELD, VA.—Gen. O. P. Weyland 
leans back in his chair. “The next brush- 
fire problem may be more remote than Korea, 
any place where the Communists think a 
quick move would be successful If quick 
help is needed, Tactical Air Command could 
provide great striking power with a few 
planes if small nuclear weapons are used in 
a strictly military sense." 

In that brief statement by the command- 

ing officer of TAC you have its principal pre- 
occupation today: limited war. Tactical 
Air Command has the fighter-bombers that 
might fly across an ocean in a hurry to con- 
tain an action until ground troops could be 
brought to bear. Its specialty is antiperson- 
nel bombing, the taking out of bridges and 
roadblocks, cutting communications gener- 
ally. 
TAC is building what it calls a composite 
air striking force, one that would try to con- 
tain ground action. Last fall a complete 
air strike force was flown to Europe by TAC. 
There were 40 combat aircraft plus aerial 
tankers and transports. The idea is that a 
force of this kind could find itself a forward 
base and attack from there. 

For example, suppose there was a war con- 
dition somewhere in southeast Asia. TAC 
tankers might refuel back in Arabia and con- 
tinue to support the forward fighter-bomb- 
ers. This striking force in all would include 
tactical bombers, fighter-bombers, recon- 
naissance planes, carriers for supplies, and 
tankers. 

REVERSED ROLES FORECAST 


Air Force thinking is that very often in 
the future the roles of the Army and the 
Air Force may be reversed. Rather than 
planes supporting troops right from the be- 
ginning, the Air Force may move in first 
with bombers and knock out an enemy swift- 
ly, with the troops coming in later to mop 
up. The argument is that the Air Force has 
a much simpler logistic problem. 

What is Tactical Air Command anyhow? 
TAC had its great buildup during the Ko- 
rean war. It carried the real brunt of the 
air war there, giving close support to the 
ground troops. Today it has units scattered 
across the United States in training and on 
readiness, to carry out íts basic missions of 
holding air superiority over an area, interdic- 
tion of communication lines, close air sup- 
port of ground troops, tactical reconnais- 
sance, and airlift. 

Its mission is much more complicated in 
some ways and broader than that of the 
Strategic Air Command, which exists, in 
effect, to drop bombs on the critical centers 
of any aggressor, TAC must be more flexible, 
ready to go in many directions and to fight 
many different kinds of engagements and 
engage in many different types of missions. 

One typical unit of TAC this writer visited 
is the 366th Fighter-Bomber Wing. Sta- 
tioned in central Louisiana at England Air 
Force Base, it has its eyes on the world, for, 
as it commanding officer, Col. William A. 
Daniel, says, “The 366th is ready to strike 
anywhere in the world.” 

The 366th always maintains one squadron 
in Europe on a rotation basis. A few 
months ago each squadron in the wing had 
rotated once for a 6-month tour and its 
391st squadron was in Abiano, Italy. The 
366th squadrons have been cut way down in 
housekeeping facilities and administration 
so that they are ready to go at a moment's 
notice from its homes in and near Alexan- 
dria, La.. 

The 366th 1s about the size of an Army 
division. It uses up about $16 million of 
supplies yearly and has a payroll of $2 mil- 
lon. Its members live in their own little 
"city" at England Air Force Base and are 
now busy building a large housing project 
to better house their personnel. 

This business of having combat-ready 
units actually based in central Louisiana 
makes sense, This way they can go either 
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way, east or west; they are assured of almost 
compelte protection from surprise attacks; 
they can cut down on the large cost of 
transporting families, supplies, and replace- 
ments across ocean and continents. 

Behind Air Force tactical units such as 
that in Louisiana there lies a very hot mili- 
tary question: Will they be able to use nu- 
clear weapons in limited wars without this 
spreading to total war? 

AIR WAR IN EUROPE 


Let's have a visit with General Weyland 
who knows as much as anyone in the Air 
Force about tactical-aid-power use. His XIX 
Tactical Air Command gave Gen. George S. 
Patton, Jr. classic air support when the 
Third Army made its historic dash across 
France in 1945. General Weyland partici- 
pated in six major campaigns in tactical air 
in World War II. 

Then in the Korean war he played the 
largest air-command role as commander of 
the Far East Air Forces and of the United 
Nations Air Force. It was a tactical air war 
primarily. 

So when you ask General Weyland about 
the use of nuclear weapons in a limited way 
you are talking to someone whose opinion is 
valuable. He is not unequivocal and uncom- 
promising in his position, but generally 
speaking he believes that nuclear weapons 
can be used in a limited engagement. A 
large school of thought holds this is impossi- 
ble, but let’s hear his thinking on it. 

Without placing his opinions in direct quo- 
tations, what follows is the burden of his 
thinking about nuclear weapons and the 
shape of possible limited conflict: 

A nuclear war does not necessarily mean 
total obliteration as some people believe. 
The nuclear weapons have been refined and 
the Air Force now has them in quite small 
sizes—not only in the size of explosion but 
also in physical size so that they can be car- 
ried by smaller airplanes. 

For example, he believes a fighter- 
bomber can destroy a bridge without unduly 
destroying the surrounding territory. What 
this means is that there would be less need 
to destroy than in Korea, and no need to 
make hundreds of sorties as in y 

Big weapons are weapons of desperation, 
but at the same time the Strategic Air 
Command with its big bombers is essential 
for deterrent power alone, Because of the 
mutual unwillingness to use large weapons 
first, a new global pattern is emerging. 

General Weyland agrees that it is as much 
a political as a military struggle. Fearing 
total war, the Soviets are looking to politi- 
cal and economic attrition for their gains, 
But Korea proved that the Soviets are will- 
ing to use limited military action, especially 
if they can use someone else. 

The next brush fire problem may be much 
more remote than Korea—any place where 
the Communists think a quick move would 
be successful. General Weyland says this is 
the reason for the TAC striking force, If 
quick help is needed, TAC could provide 
great striking power with a few planes and 
small nuclear weapons used in a strictly 
military sense.  Nuolear bombs can geb 
much closer to their targets because of 
their power and so there will be more as- 
surance of destroying targets, too. 

Meanwhile the vast fear and adverse 
propaganda made following the atom bomb- 


In fact, there may be a rising 
clamor for the abolition of all nuclear weap- 
ons in the future. 

General Weyland holds that the general 
world opinion that nuclear weapons are 
weapons of mass destruction must be cor- 
rected. Why shouldn't the United States 
hold a public nuclear bombing show which 
would make the point quite clear to global 
thought that these weapons may well be 
used in a limited way? 
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TACIT AGREEMENT SEEN 

He says that there is a tacit agreement 
on both sides in any conflict not to use 
the larger weapons. But then, what will be 
_ the dividing line between larger and smaller 
Weapons? No one is sure. At times a fairly 
large weapon might be needed. 

For example, in Korea his forces never ob- 
literated a village until Pyongyang, the cap- 
ital of North Korea, became a target. Not 
only was it a communications center but it 
housed an arsenal. In Pyongyang the Com- 
munists kept shifting the headquarters and 
supply centers. This brought continued 
bombing, which eventually wore away the 
city, progressively eliminated it. General 
Weyland's planes did drop warning leaflets 
before widespread bombing. 

An example of what can be done: In 
Korea to knock out 1 arsenal he remembers 
it took 30 big B-29's 2 missions, each drop- 
ping between 10 and 15 tons of TNT from 
each plane. One nuclear weapon would have 
taken care of this. Despite this great power, 
it probably would be kept under control, if 
for self-preservation alone. We did not bomb 
Peiping. 

Having said all this, General Weyland says 
he does not believe that the United Nations 
forces should have used the nuclear bomb in 
Korea. From the strictly military point of 
view, only nuclear bombing of China might 
have been useful. A bomb on a military tar- 
get in Mukden or anywhere in Manchuria 
would have been a warning. Having said 
this, he agrees that the United States did 
not realize the full moral impact of the act 
when Hiroshima and Nagasaki were bombed. 

So that is General Weyland's case for the 
limited use of nuclear bombing. As the 
commander of the United State Air Force's 
arm designed to use limited bombing, he is 
naturally interested in It. 

With all this airplane talk, TAC need not 
look far to see missiles on its horizon. Al- 
ready TAC is organizing Matador missile 
units and is going through the interesting 
process of sorting out fighter-bomber and 
missile missions, setting up a hybrid organ- 
ization that will utilize both. But missiles 
or bombers, the Tactical Air Command is a 
body of highly trained men ready to go any- 
where in an unstable world where more and 
more people are looking away from total 
war to limited war as the stronger possibility. 


Control of Siguboards on the Interstate 
Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a vigor- 
ous and effective editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of August 26, 1957, 
entitled "Victory for Ugliness." 

This same editorial page of a great 
daily newspaper also contained a cartoon 
by the gifted cartoonist, Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick, along the same theme. That 
theme is the backward and mistaken ac- 
tion of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 7 to 6, in shelving 
our bill to control signboards along the 
interstate highway system of 41,000 
miles. 

Regrettably, the dramatic cartoon by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who is one of America's 
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illustrious cartoonists, cannot under our 
rules be included in the pages of the 
Recorp, but the editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch will help to make 
evident the general approach of the 
drawing by this talented artist. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Victory FOR UGLINESS 


Senator NEUBERGER of Oregon says the 7- 
to-6 vote of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee killing the billboard-control bill was 
a “victory for ugliness,” and there is no 
better description. The closeness of the vote, 
however, encourages hope that the victory 
will be temporary. 

Mr. NEUBERGER introduced the first bill to 
control roadside advertising along the newly 
planned Federal Interstate Highway System. 
His argument was that the people would pay 
for these highways, and thus would create 
an advertising opportunity which could en- 
rich the advertisers at the expense of the 
scenery. The people, he said, were entitled 
to some protection. 

So far they have not got protection. The 
original Neuberger bill provided that the 
Federal Government would pay the States 
up to 90 percent of the cost of buying road- 
side advertising rights. This was watered 
down in committee to a plan to pay the State 
just three-fourths of 1 percent of the cost of 
a highway project for regulating (not abol- 
ishing) advertising. Now that has been 
killed. 

The seven Senators who voted for the bill- 
boards were Republicans MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hruska of Nebraska, Kuchl. of Cali- 
fornia, and Revercoms of West Virginia, and 
Democrats Kerr of Oklahoma, Scorr of North 
Carolina, and McNamara of Michigan. 

Here was a measure of the power of a 
lobby. The public has no lobby. But ar- 
rayed against the control bill were the out- 
door advertising interests, backed by motel 
and restaurant and oil interests and the sign- 
painters union. From this group came argu- 
ments that billboards make the landscape 
more beautiful and driving safer. 

It is a commentary on the Senate that such 
nonsense could justify the growing blight on 
public roads. For the billboard blight is 
growing. According to the Kiplinger maga- 
zine, Changing Times, advertisers spent $44 
million on billboards back in 1940, but this 
year are spending more than $200 million. 
The interstate highways yet to be built could 
support a far more expensive clutter. 

But the fact that the Interstate System 
has not yet been built offers some hope. 
The Neuberger bill should be revived in the 
next session of Congress. There is still time 
to defend the beauty of the land along the 
new road network, if the taxpayers who pay 
for roads will let their Senators know how 
they feel. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone wants to build schools. 
'The Members of this body, and indeed 
the citizens of our country, do not all 
agree on the proper method of building 
Schools, nor on the responsibility for 
their construction. One segment of our 
population believes that only local au- 
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thorities should build the schools. An- 
other segment believes that it should be 
a combination of local and State author- 
ities. Still another group feels that there 
is a Federal responsibility involved, and 
that the Federal Government should 
assume part of the responsibility for 
school construction. 

As a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee, I have always main- 
tained that provided the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not control education, it 
is immaterial as to who builds the 
schools. The only material factor is 
that they actually be constructed, and 
that no American child receive a sub- 
Standard education because of lack of 
facilities. 

The records will show that the local 
&uthorities, in almost every section of 
the country, are doing their utmost to 
build schools. Only in very rare in- 
stances do we have a school district 
which is not ready and willing to tax its 
last resources to provide schools. How- 
ever, try as they will, the local authori- 
ties have not in all cases been able to 
províde schools needed to educate an in- 
creasing school age population. 

In many States, the State itself has 
stepped into the breach and has helped 
the local school districts in the construc- 
tion of schools. In almost every instance 
in which this has occurred, the problem 
of providing schools has been solved. In 
fact, I am satisfied that the problem can 
be solved by any State if it desires to 
render substantial financial aid to the 
local school districts. 

If the States would face up to their re- 
sponsibilities, we would not need to even 
discuss the possibility of Federal aid to 
school construction. Or, if more builders, 
or just plain citizens, would feel that it 
was their responsibility to help provide 
schools, there would be no need for Fed- 
eral aid to school construction. 

A fine example of a builder facing up 
to what he deems to be his responsibility 
is set forth in the following editorial 
from the Arizona Republic. In this edi- 
torial is recounted the story of how the 
Cartwright School District, as hard 
pressed a school district as there is in 
this country, was helped by a progressive 
builder, John F. Long, of Phoenix, to 
meet its existing classroom shortage. 
The editorial follows: 

EXAMPLE AT CARTWRIGHT 

Now that Congress has killed the Federal 
school aid bill, local communities are faced 
with the necessity of meeting their own 
classroom shortages. A lot of them could 
take a lesson from the Cartwright School 
District in Phoenix. Like a few other dis- 
tricts in Arizona, Cartwright is in serious 
straits because it has bonded itself to the 
legal limit and still faces a classroom short- 
age. It has been caught on the merry-go- 
round of a population growing so fast that 
increases in assessed valuation can’t keep 
pace. 

Cartwright is fortunate in one respect. It 
counts a progressive home builder among 
its greatest assets. He is John F. Long, who 
has turned the farms out on West Indian 
School Road into modern housing develop- 
ments with hundreds of homes. 

Appreciating the school problem to which 
his developments have contributed, Mr. Long 
has started construction of a 12-classroom 
school for the Cartwright district. He has 
provided the land, and has even furnished 
the architectural work. He says the final bill 
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will be about half of the standard price. The 
school building will be turned over to the 
district on a lease-purchase agreement, thus 
removing the need for a bond issue (which 
the district can't issue) and permitting for 
Payment in the form of rent (which the dis- 
trict can pay because it will receive State 
aid based on the increased average daily at- 
tendance). 

The only place where Federal school aid 
ever made sense was in such population- 
impacted areas as the Cartwright district. 
But the district's school board, with the help 
of Mr. Long, is showing how even the most 
rapidly growing areas can overcome the class- 
room shortage if they quit sitting around and 
waiting for Uncle Sam to do it. The lease- 
purchase scheme should be widely adopted 
through the country, thus ending for all 
time the annual request for a handout from 
Washington, a handout that local taxpayers 
Will have to pay in the long run anyway. 


If more builders would face up to this 
responsibility, and more States would 
face up to their responsibility, there 
Would be no school problem. Realizing 
that the States need to enter this field, 
the Republican Party of the State of 
Arizona included the following plank in 
its 1956 platform: 

EDUCATION 

The future of our State rests with our 
Children; therefore, their education is of 
prime importance. The tremendous expense 
involved dictates efficiency and economy. 
We pledge our support to the highest stand- 
&rds of education with equal opportunity for 
all children. 

Many rapidly growing school districts in 
the State have reached the limit of their 
bonded indebtedness, and yet are unable to 
build adequate school facilities. We recom- 
mend the establishment of a State school 
building authority to render financial assist- 
ance through lease-purchase agreements to 
districts currently unable to provide essen- 
tial school buildings. 

The ever-increasing needs of higher edu- 
Cation are so important and their cost so 
Breat, we believe that Arizona must ap- 
Proach the problem without sectional bias. 
We shall seek to provide for such needs, 
Utilizing all available resources within a 
Statewide framework. 


Mr. Speaker, my own private platform 
for building schools is set forth in this 
extension of remarks. First, let every 
School district do its utmost to solve its 
Own problem; second, let responsible 
Private individuals realize that they are 
& part of the problem, and do what they 
Can to help solve it; third, let the States 
themselves, through school building au- 
thorities or other means, help the school 
districts; fourth, if all of these measures 
Still do not build sufficient schools, then 
the responsibility must in the end rest 
Upon the Federal Government. 

Can the Federal Government afford 
to help build schools? There is only 
one thing which we cannot afford in this 
Country. We cannot afford to raise even 
One generation of uneducated or par- 
lially educated children. In this 20th 
Century world with its complexities, its 
unveiling of scientific mysteries hereto- 
Tore undreamed, its competition between 
ideologies, its deadly threat of an end to 
life in the shadow of a mushroom cloud, 
&n educated population is our last, best 
Weapon. To allow this mighty sword to 
Corrode, or to lose its luster, would be to 
Condemn the world to death, or to gen- 
erations of Communist slavery. These 

must not happen. 
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Segregation in the Field of Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21,1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting the enclosed letter, two ar- 
ticles, and my reply for the considera- 
tion of Congress and the American 
people: 

SuN-TELEGRAPH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 28, 1957. 
Representative James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Furton: I am enclosing a couple 
articles I've written on a situation I find 
annoying. If it annoys you as it does me, 
you may be able to get the Defense Depart- 
ment to advise the United States Military 
Academy to withdraw from this football 
game. 

It is my feeling that the United States 
Military Academy should represent all the 
people, that the United States Military 
Academy has no business participating in a 
segregated sports event. 

I concede that the contract for this game 
was signed 4 years ago, but other northern 
colleges have canceled contracted games 
since Louísiana last year passed its distaste- 
ful jim crow sports law (Negroes and whites 
cannot compete together or sit together at 
public events). Unofficially, a boycott 
exists. The United States Military Academy 
is about to break that boycott and become 
the first northern college to go into Louisi- 
ana since the law went into effect. 

GEORGE J. P. KISEDA, 
[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Saturday, August 24, 1957] 
ARMY DEFIES THE BOYCOTT 
(By George Kiseda) 

The United States Military Academy is 
going ahead with plans to play a segregated 
football game with Tulane University in New 
Orleans November 16. Lt. Gen. Garrison H. 
Davidson, Superintendent at West Point, told 
the Sun-Telegraph yesterday that “we made 
our contract 4 years ago and we're going 
to honor it." 

It will be the first breakthrough in an un- 
official boycott that has existed among 
northern colleges since the Louisiana State 
Legislature last year passed a law barring 
interracial sports competition and integrated 
seating. No northern colleges have sent 
their football and basketball teams into 
Louisiana since then. 

The University of Pittsburgh was the first 
to announce its position, withdrawing as a 
possible candidate for the Sugar Bowl foot- 
ball game. Then the University of Wiscon- 
sin canceled a 2-year football contract 
with Louisiana State University. 

Subsequently, Notre Dame, Dayton, and 
Bt. Louis asked to be relieved of their con- 
tracts to appear in the Sugar Bowl basket- 
ball tournament. In some cases there were 
no Negroes on the college teams involved, 
but the colleges withdrew on principle .and 
also because they had Negro students and 
alumni who would not be able to sit with 
white students and alumni, - 

There are no Negroes on the Army football 
team, but there are seven Negroes in the 
Academy. 

According to General Davidson, himself, an 
old Army football star and coach, the Tulane 
game was scheduled 4 years ago by Col. 
Earl Blaik, who is coach and athletic direc- 
tor at West Point. A telephone interview 
with General Davidson went like this; 
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“Question. Are you going ahead with plans 
to play Tulane in New Orleans? 

“Answer. Sure. 

“Question. Are you aware of the year-old 
Louisiana law barring interracial competi- 
tion and requiring segregated seating? 

“Answer. Yes. We entered this contract 
4 years ago, you know. 

“Question. Are you aware that no northern 
college has played down there since the law 
went into effect, that, in other words, there 
has been a boycott? : à 

"Answer. Well, we made our contract 4 
years ago and we're going to honor it. 

"Question. Some of the northern schools 
have broken contracts since the law went 
into effect. 

"Answer. Our responsibility is to play the 
game. Our policies, insofar as the corps of 
cadets is concerned, are equal opportunity 
for everybody. 

"Question. Suppose 1 of the 7 Negroes in 
the academy wants to go to the game. 
What will you do? 

"Answer. Nobody from the corps of cadets 
1s going. It's too far—it's a matter of 
economy. - 

"Question. What about Negro alumni? 
What if they want to go to the game? 

“Answer. I wouldn't guess at a proposition 
like that. I'd have to wait and see what 
develops. 

"Question. How will you sell your allot- 
ment of tickets? 

"Answer. We won't place restrictions on 
our tickets. 

"Question. But Negroes won't be admitted 
to white sections. 

“Answer. I’m not so sure about that. I 
don't know. 

"Question. What is your position on the 
United States Military Academy participat- 
ing in segregated sports events? 

"Answer. Our laws are the national laws. 
We follow a policy of equality of opportunity 
for everybody in the corps of cadets. 

"Question. But what is your policy on the 
United States Military Academy participating 
in a segregated sports event such as this? 

"Answer. I don't think I'd want to com- 
ment on a hypothetical question that hasn't 
arisen yet. I just know that we're going 
through with the game. I think that should 
answer it. 

“Question. Aren't you embarrassed some- 
what that the United States Military Acad- 
emy will be the first northern college to play 
there since the law went into effect? 

“Answer. Oh, no. Not a bit. We con- 
tracted this game with the university and 
we're going to honor our contract.” 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 

August 26, 1957] 
SPEAKING OUT ON SPORTS 
(By George Kiseda) 

When Louisiana's odious Jim Crow sports 
law passed in the State legislature last year, 
there was some speculation that it would 
hurt New Orleans’ Sugar Bowl promotion. 
But the lowercase democrat who introduced 
the bill into the legislature assured every- 
body that no such thing would happen. 

“Sugar Bowl teams,” said Louisiana State 
Representative Lawrence Gibbs, “will put 
first things first when they get an opportu- 
nity to play in the annual classic. They get 
$120,000 (sic) for appearing in the Sugar 
Bowl and don't think they overlook the pres- 
tige either." 

Northern colleges did put first things first 
but not the way Representative Gibbs ex- 
pected. Putting principle before principal, 
Pitt said it wants no part of the Sugar Bowl 
until Louisiana decides to rejoin the Union, 
Notre Dame, Dayton, and St. Louis pulled out 
of the Sugar Bowl basketball tournament, 
Wisconsin canceled a 2-year football contract 
with LSU. 

Since Gibbs’ gibberish became law, no 
northern colleges have sent their football 
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or basketball teams into Louisiana. Now, 
though, the boycott is about to be broken 
in the last place you would expect it to be 
broken—West Point, 

Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, Superin- 
tendent of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, told the Sun-Telegraph last week that 
Army will play Tulane in New Orleans No- 
vember 16 as scheduled. 

General Davidson's explanation was that 
the game was contracted 4 years ago and 
Army was dutybound to honor its contract, 
Other colleges have felt differently. 

General Davidson was cordial throughout 
the telephone interview but seemed not to 
be aware of the significance of the United 
States Military Academy participating in a 
segregated sports event. 

The United States Military Academy pre- 
sumably represents all the people. It seems 
to me that the Academy is under no obliga- 
tion to honor a contract that was legally 
conceived but now can be honored only by 
violating the Constitution. 

The last thing I asked General Davidson 
was, "Aren't you embarrassed that the United 
States Military Aeademy will be the first 
northern college to play there since the law 
went into effect?” 

"Oh, no," he replied. Not a bit. We con- 
tracted this game with the university and 
we're going to honor our contract.” 

I, for one, am embarrassed that General 
Davidson is not embarrassed. 

Wasnincton, D. C., August 29, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE KISEDA, 
The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear GEORGE: Received your articles. Cer- 
tainly admire your courage and think they 
are wonderful. Am placing them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today and will send 
you copies. Am also contacting White House 
immediately protesting football game in New 
Orleans on November 16, and strongly urg- 
ing its cancellation. What is use of civil- 
rights law by Congress if Army disregards 
civil-rights law by Congress if Army disre- 
gards civil-rights and cooperates in their re- 

on. Wil lbe glad to follow up on this 

matter strongly. Count on my full copera- 
tion. $ 
Congressman Jim FULTON. 


Address by Petras Dauzvardis, Consul of 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very fine 
speech which was delivered by Petras 
Dauzvardis, consul of Lithuania, at the 
observance of the anniversary of New 
York-Kaunas flight of Darius and 
Girenas, in Chicago on July 21, 1957. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

* Appress BY PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, AT OBSERVANCE OF ANNIVERSARY 
or NEW YORK-KAUNAS FLIGHT OF Darius 
AND GIRENAS, JULY 21, 1957, MARQUETTE 
PARK, CHICAGO 
Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley 

Girenas are symbols of the close friendship 

of the United States and Lithuania. Born 
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in Lithuania, they came here as youngsters, 
studied, and were volunteers in the United 
States Army, then fighting for the freedom of 
all nations. Lithuania regained her freedom 
and became an independent state as a result 
of the war and the determination of the 
Lithuanian nation. Darius returned to 
Lithuania to help her rebuild. 

After Darius’ return to this country he 
brought along the idea of a nonstop flight to 
Lithuania to strengthen American-Lithu- 
anian ties. Girenas joined him in carrying 
out the plan. They accomplished their mis- 
sion, even though they did not reach Lithu- 
ania alive. Their heroic sacrifice was highly 
esteemed by both countries. Eloquent testi- 
mony of this is this Imposing monument in 
Marquette Park, this and other patriotic ob- 
servances, and the sincere and ardent expres- 
sions by people of both nations. 

These expressions touch upon America 
and Lithuania as well as on Darius and 
Girenas. The flight and death of Darius and 
Girenas occured in the month of July. This 
month is replete with significant historical 
events: America's Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the legal recognition of the State of 
Lithuania, and the Soviet treachery against 
Lithuania and the community of nations. 

The Soviet Russian-Lithuanian Peace 
Treaty, by which Lithuania was recognized 
as a sovereign and independent state, was 
signed on July 12, 1920. On July 28, 1922, 
95 years ago, America recognized Lithuania 
as a full-fledged state. The Lithuanian Le- 
gation at Washington and the Consulates at 


New York and Chicago were opened after. 


this recognition and continue their functions 
to this day. 

The American Legation and Consulate in 
Lithuania, however, no longer function. 
They were closed by the imperialistic Soviet 
occupant of Lithuania, who seized Lithuania 
in June 1940, deposed the lawful Lithuanian 
Government and substituted its illegal pup- 
pet agency, which still rules Lithuania and 
annihilates its people, although the Stalin- 
Molotov regime has been damned and con- 
demned by the present Soviet bosses for its 
many iniquities. 

Lithuania, as I said, was seized by the 
Soviets in June of 1940. On July 14 and 
15, 1940 the cccupants, in violation of the 
Hague Convention, enacted the tragicomedy 
of elections—actually the appointment—of 
a so-called peoples parliament. By order of 
Stalin-Molotov this body (illegal by inter- 
national as well as Lithuanian law, and even 
by the doctrine of the father of Russia's 
Communists, Lenin), on July 21, exactly 17 
'years ago, voted to Sovietize Lithuania and 
incorporate it into the Soviet Union. 

Al free Lithuanian representatives and 
freedom-loving Lithuanian people de- 
nounced this illegal act by the Soviets. 
Lithuanian Minister in Washington, P. Zadei- 
kis, lodged his protest with the Department 


' of State on July 22, and the Department of 


State published its condemnation on July 
23, 1940. 

So the month of July is a month of tri- 
umph and of tragedy for Lithuania, Tri- 
umph, because in that month Lithuania 
was recognized de jure by America and Rus- 
sia, and because America continues to recog- 
nize her as an existing state—and is making 
every effort to free her. Tragedy, because 
Russia violated her pledge and throttled 
Lithuania's independence—enslaved her 
people and is mercilessly: torturing and ex- 
ploiting them. 

However, just as every tragedy teaches a 
lesson, so Lithuania’s tragedy teaches a les- 
son to the nation and to the world. The 
nation steels itself for the struggle for free- 
dom: the people become more freedom-con- 
scious and feel that like all other cherished 

ons, freedom must be guarded and 
defended, otherwise it can be lost, 
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The tragedy of Lithuania teaches the 
world that the leaders of the United States 
are honorable men, while the rulers of the 
Soviet Union are hypocrites. America does 
what it says, while the Soviet Union says 
one thing—but does another. 

Here is an example of Soviet fraud: After 
the Soviet Union imposed mutual-aid pacts 
upon the Baltic States, citing the treaties of 
peace and nonaggression, and inserting an 
article about the noninterference of one 
state in the affairs of another, Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs V. Molotov declared (on 
October 31, 1939) to the Supreme Soviet 
&nd the world: 

“These pacts are based on mutual respect 
for the political, social, and economic struc- 
ture of the contracting parties, and are de- 
signed to strengthten the basis for peace- 
ful, neighborly cooperation between our 
peoples. We stand for the scrupulous ob- 
servance of pacts on a basis of complete 
reciprocity and we declare that all nonsense 
about sovietizing the Baltic countries is only 
to the interest of our common enemies and 
of all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” 

Less than a year after the signing of the 
pacts and the solemn declarations, the So- 
viet Union seized and sovietized Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States—in flagrant 
violation of agreements and pledges. This 
is clearly a crime against international law 
and morality. 

The present rulers of the Kremlin accuse 
Stalin and Molotov of all kinds of crimes— 
Khrushchev and Bulganin also swear alle- 
glance to Lenin, but break their word and 
violate even Lenin's doctrine. 

If Stalin and Molotov offended peace, 
friendship and coexistence—and they did 
this by seizing Lithuania and other coun- 
tries—then — Khrushchev-Buiganin-Zhukov 
must right these wrongs, by restoring free- 
dom and independence to Lithuania and 
the other enslaved states. 

Khruschev, Bulganin, and their cohorts 
say that the Lithuanians, Latvians and Es- 
tonians joined the Soviet Union "freely," 
that their “parliaments voted" this move. 
This is a bald-faced lie, the alibi of culprits. 
They do not mention the illegality of these 
“parliaments,” or their lack of any right 
to convert independent states into colonies 
of a foreign power. They also refrain from 
mentioning the doctrine of their father“ 
Lenin, which plainly states: 

“Any incorporation of a small or weak 
nation into a large or strong state without 
the definite, clear and voluntary desire to 
that effect of that nation * * and espe- 
cially "* * * if this nation is not accorded 
the right to decide the problem of the form 
of its political existence by a free vote— 
implying the complete withdrawal of the 
troops of the incorporating or strong na- 
tion—then the incorporation is an annexa- 
tion, 1. e., an arbitrary appropriation of a 
foreign country, an act of violence.“ 

The Lithuanian nation had no say regard- 
ing the incorporation of Lithuania, The 
country was arbitrarily and violently an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union, with the Soviet 
Army and Molotov's deputy Dekanozov pres- 
ent and operating in Lithuania. 

All evidence shows that Lithuania was 
occupied by force, illegally incorporated into 
the Soviet Union, and is illegally restrained 
by the Soviets. 

The Lithuanian nation wants to be free 
and act freely, and to have its own inde- 
pendent state, in which it could govern 
itself. ; 

The Lithuanian nation demands that the 
occupants get out of Lithuania and restore 
sovereign rights and self-government to her, 
as set forth in the Lithuanian-Soviet Peace 
Treaty, the Atlantic Charter, and the Char- 
ter and Declaration of the United Nations. 


1957 
One-fifth of the United States of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


.Mr. LONG. Mr. President, some time 
ago I introduced a bill to create a com- 
mission to provide for Federal-State 
commissions and a National Land Study 
Board of Review to study problems of 
land ownership and to propose disposi- 
tion of land in excess of Federal needs. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a thoughtful 
editorial supporting my bill, which 
appeared in the Winston-Salem Journal 
of August 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE-FIFTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The history of the North American con- 
tinent is in large measure a story of un- 
planned land exploitation without regard for 
the consequences. We are paying the pen- 
alty today for our ancestors’ lack of fore- 
Bight in land use. 

Because of the emphasis placed on con- 
servation in the 20th century, much has been 
done toward reversing the trend toward 
depletion of the soil and forests. The old 
policy of giving away land or selling it for 
& song has been replaced by various pro- 
grams of Federal land acquisition. As a 
result, the Federal Government now owns 
more than one-fifth of the continental 
United States, nearly 90 percent of which lies 
in 11 Western States. 

It is only natural, therefore, to ask the 
question: Where do we go from here? 
Should the Federal Government continue to 
acquire land? Or should it dispose of some 
of its holdings to the States and private 
owners? x 

To help provide an answer to those ques- 
tions, Senator RvssELL Lone, of Louisiana, 
has proposed creation of individual Federal- 
State commissions and a National Land 
Study Board of Review to study the problems 
of public land ownership. To answer criti- 
cisms that he proposed a giveaway of Fed- 
eral lands, Senator Lone would set up an 
elaborate system of checks and balances. In 
the final analysis, each House of Congress 
would hold the veto power over any recom- 
mendations for disposal or acquisition of 
lands that might result from the study. 

The Long bill seems generally in line with 
Tecommendations of the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, which proposed 
in 1955 a working board to consider re- 
sources policy, including land policy. The 
Hoover Commission also has recommended 
creation of a committee to study Federal 
lands so that a uniform policy of manage- 
ment could be developed. Nothing has come 
of either of these recommendations. In fact, 
says Senator Lone, no overall congressional 
land policy has been set forth since the 
Homestead Act of 1862. 

Answers to the questions posed above do 
not come easily. For one thing, the issue 
of Federal land policy is packed with emo- 
tion. Some conservationists view with alarm 
any disposal of Federal lands. Other citizens 
argue vehemently that a free-enterprise 
system demands the reestablishment of pri- 
vate ownership as the ultimate objective 
in Government land policy. The wise solu- 
tion probably lies somewhere between these 
extremes. 

The sale of some Federal lands, especially 
those set aside as national parks and na- 
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tional monuments, would be tragic in the 
extreme. Indeed, prudence suggests that the 
Federal Government should act quickly to 
acquire the few areas of shoreline that re- 
main undeveloped. Many, perhaps most, 
Federal coast holdings should be preserved 
intact, especially where watershed protec- 
tion and erosion control are vital. Some 
grazing lands in the West might be sold 
to private interests, while others probably 
should be kept in the public domain. 

But there is no virtue in Federal land 
ownership for its own sake. Where large 
areas are tax-free, local and State govern- 
ments may be hard pressed for tax sources, 
even though some Federal lands yield pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. Thus there is no 
reason to shy away from the sale of Federal 
lands, if it cam be accomplished without 
harm *o the national interest and without 
showing favoritism among prospective pur- 
chasers. 

Senator Lonc’s stated purpose in intro- 
ducing the bill is not to have the Federal 
Government sell lands it is more desirable 
that they own and manage, but rather to 
dispose of those lands that it is more de- 
sirable to have in private, State, or other 
public ownership. If his bill would help 
to accomplish that purpose, it should get 
favorable consideration in Congress. 


\ 


A Common Market for the Western 


Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a speech 
delivered by the Honorable Eric Johns- 
ton, president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, before the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for Brazil, 
in Rio de Janeiro, on August 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A COMMON MARKET FOR THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 
(Address delivered by Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 

America, before the American Chamber of 

Commerce for Brazil in Rio de Janeiro, 

August 7, 1957) 

There are moments in history when man- 
kind is offered the opportunity for greatness. 
These moments occur only infrequently. 
Often they are missed, escape into oblivion. 

There is, I think, such a moment now. 
There is an opportunity beckoning to the 
peoples of all the Americas—from Canada 
to Cape Horn. It is a moment for greatness. 
We stand on the threshold. 

What is this opportunity before us? It is 
the opportunity to demonstrate to all the 
world the capacity, the capability, of our 
hemisphere to develop an economic and so- 
cial system that can be man's best hope for 
progress, for security, for peace. 

And what is the pattern that I have in 
mind? 

It is nothing less than the development of 
& common market for the whole Western 
Hemisphere. 

Now thís prospect may be unprecedented 
and it may be dazzling. Some will say 1t is 
downright impossible. 

It is true that the idea of a common mar- 


ket for the Western Hemisphere has a 
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ments of a dream. But it is a dream that 
I think we can turn into reality. The com- 
ponents of the dream are the regional group- 
ings now under discussion. 

What great idea did not start as a dream? 
Think of all the dreams that mankind has 
put into practical use—for his advancement, 
for his common welfare. 

I don't come to offer you the idea of a 
common market, complete, packaged, and 
wrapped up overnight. It won't come quick- 
ly. It won't come easily. It will be a long 
pull and a hard one. 

I don't propose that overnight we dismiss 
tariffs and sovereignty, pride and self-pro- 
tection, as if we were shucking an ear of 
corn. 

What I propose is something much simpler. 
I propose that we be receptive to the idea of 
a common market on a hemisphere basis; 
that we discuss it and talk about it; that we 
hold conferences about it; and that we con- 
sider what steps we might take together to 
achieve this ultimate goal. 

There is one thing that the common mar- 
ket must never be and can never be. It 
must not be dominated by any country or 
any group of countries. It must not be 
dominated by colossus America or colossus 
anything or anybody. 

It must show at every step of the way that 
it is based on mutual trust, mutual equality, 
mutual benefits. 

Now how do we go about creating this 
common market? There are innumerable 
ways. As a matter of fact, we already have 
an advanced pattern of economic coopera- 
tion between our nations, In addition, & 
good many organizations throughout our 
hemisphere are devoting attention to it. As 
you &ll know, there are also encouraging 
beginnings of regional groupings in Central 
and South America. 

What we need above all is to continue 
our self-questioning, our self-examination, 
to seek constantly for things that we can do 
to improve the economy of the hemisphere. 

In my opinion, the inevitable pattern of 
the future will be large-scale regional eco- 
nomic development—the common market 
among nations. à 

As we look around the world, we see two 
significant developments in this respect. 
One is occurring in the Soviet orbit. The 
other is taking place in Western Europe. 

What is the Soviet pattern? It is an im- 
Perial system as old as Rome. It makes vas- 
sals of the satellite states, drawing out their 
wealth and substance for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union. The Communists speak of a 
common market. What they have achieved 
in reality is a slave market. 

In Western Europe, there is the true begin- 
ning of a common market based on the vol- 
untary energies and dedication of the coun- 
tries involved. This common market is be- 
ing created because the people themselves 
see in it a new development that offers 
greater promises and rewards than they have 
known before. 

Now I don't propose a Western Hemisphere 
common market from either negative or de- 
fensive reasons—though these are compelling 
enough in their own right. I propose it 
consciously and affirmatively for the great 
benefits it can bring to us all, 

The blueprints can, and I believe, will be 
drawn. They will come from the leaders of 
industry and labor, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions In all our countries, and from the 
inter-American organizations even now pur- 
suing studies on how to accelerate our 
economic and social development.in the 
Americas. 

It is just this belief in our opportunity for 
economic development and our eagerness to 
get on with the job that has already brought 
together a number of distinguished citizens 
of Canada, of the United States, of the Latin 
American States. 

Through the National Planning Associa- 
tion, we have formed the Inter-American 


Research Committee. I happen to be chair- 
man of this committee and Galo Plaza of 
Ecuador is vice chairman. 

Here in Brazil, your great country is greatly 
represented by Fausto Rivera Cardoso, one 
of the leading union leaders in this hemi- 
sphere, head of the National Confederation of 
Commercial Workers, a man of boundless 
energy and vision. 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
the committee. But I should like for a 
moment to tell you a few things that are on 
our mind. We shall have our first meeting 
in Washington this October. 

On our committee, we've found a great 
deal in common—which, of course, is always 
useful in a committee seeking common ob- 
Jectives. All of us speak the same language 
and in much the same accent—the language 
is optimism—and the accent is private ini- 
tiative. 

But while we commune 1n optimism, we 
are also sensible enough to expect no mira- 
cles and to expect plenty of problems. We 
have certain beliefs in common. They are 
these: 

We believe, first, that the Western Hemi- 
sphere is potentially the best area to achieve 
the expansion and growth of private enter- 
prise for all segments of society. 

We believe, second, that all nations of this 
hemisphere can benefit by more extensive 
mutual use of our mutual resources—raw 
materials, capital, know-how, skills, educa- 
tional facilities. 

We believe, third, that the Americas—with 
an old and durable concept of international 
cooperation—must develop a new and prac- 
tical approach to our economic destiny. 

In seexing this approach, we have plenty 
of home work to do. Our schedule calls for 
us to explore several large topics in breadth 
and depth. We will look into the projected 
growth rates of population, income and pur- 
chasing power in the hemisphere. 

We will study the effects of inflation on 
economic development, trade and invest- 
ment. We will explore how the various 
economies can complement each other for 
our mutual benefit. We will look into means 
for increasing capital formation and for 
speeding economic deyelopment. And we 
will make case studies of the growth of pri- 
vate enterprise in the Americas—in order to 
get more and better of the same. 

We shall make these studies—and others 
to come—with a high sense of purpose. We 
know that in order to move the world, we 
must first learn how to construct a lever. 
And in order to build a mutual free economy, 
we must first fully understand the economies 
of each of us. 

It is, I submit, high time for all this inter- 
Amerícan self-examination—and for practi- 
= workable programs that will come from 


If the nations of Europe—after centuries 
of internal confiict—can find their way to 
mutual economic ties, how can we in our 
Western Hemisphere—with our tradition of 
cooperation—how can we think of failing in 
our endeavor? Are there any differences be- 
tween us today that can stand against the 
flowering of our hemisphere tomorrow? 

The promise we seek cannot come from 
economics alone. To build this tomorrow we 
will need to know each other better so that 
we can get along better together. In this 
respect, I hope you'll forgive me if I speak 
for a moment about my own private enter- 
prise—the motion picture business: 

Motion pictures are, I believe, one of the 
most powerful levers for bringing men and 
nations together. The films, of course, don't 
set out to be a lever, or even to be an in- 
fluence—they merely aim to entertain. In 
ente: , however, they help us to bridge 
the difference between us and to strengthen 
our common goals. 

To my mind, one of the most welcome 
developments in Latin America would be 
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the steady growth of the Latin American 
motion picture industry. Your develop- 
ment of great actors, writers, directors, has 
already made itself felt in our industry as 
well as in yours. Our market in the United 
States is free and wide open to your future 
productions. Our welcome mat is perma- 
nently at our front door. 

And this is so because the films of Latin 
America and the films of the United States— 
like the people of our countries—have cer- 
tain bonds in common. North and south 
of the border, our films reflect not just the 
life and living in our countries, but the vital 
concepts of our Western World. The con- 
cepts, I belleve, are these three: 

Our films reflect the concept that man is 
an individual, not a mass. * 

They reflect the concept that man can be 
and is meant to be free. e 

They reflect the concept that man can 
remake his society—or his hemisphere—as 
he wishes it to be. 

Through our movies—and through our ex- 
change of music, and painting, and litera- 
ture, all the arts—we are getting to know 
each other, to build ever stronger founda- 
tions for our common future. 

As I said earlier, I came to talk to you 
today about an opportunity for greatness, & 
time and a place for greatness. 

The time is now, The place is our Western 
Hemisphere, 

And the opportunity is to develop a com- 
mon market for all our nations, all our 
peoples. 

Little men and little minds will be afraid 
of this large prospect. They will draw away 
from it. They will dismiss it with the curt 
words: “It can’t be done.” 

Little men and little minds always prefer 
to travel the old and cautious ways. The 
goal to which they beckon us is little and 
small. 

But big men and big minds will relish 
the prospects before us. The goal toward 
which they beckon us is unlimited. It can 
be as broad and wide as our hearts, our 
spirits, and our mutual hopes. They will 
say it can be done, despite the problems, and 
will set about to find ways to accomplish it. 

So today I make this appeal: 

Let us all think big, act big; let us think 
and act as big as our whole hemisphere. 

The task before us is worthy of our talents 
and our faith. We can be worthy of our 
moment in history. 

If we succeed in this task—to build a com- 
mon market among our nations—we shall 
achieve not merely a flowering Western 
Hemisphere for ourselves and our children. 

We shall also achieve a bastion of freedom 
and security for all mankind, 


The Proud and the Complex 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, July 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE PROUD AND THE COMPLEX 

Algeria was once a word that meant no 
more to most people than a far-away exotic 
land of turrets and veils and Arab mystery. 


August 29, 1957 


Today it means trouble, violence, bloodshed 
and grave international distress, Senator 
KENNEDY last week entered this strange world 
with strong words questioning American 
policy on Algeria and at least by implication 
suggesting that France reevaluate its pres- 
ent strategy there. It was a forthright and 
deliberate spech and the Senator, we can be 
sure, was aware of the storm that would 
follow upon its delivery. 


The President and the Secretary of State 
in public statements quite understandably 
soft-pedaled the whole business, but it is 
likely that they will give the Senator’s sug- 
gestions some serious consideration. The 
issue which centers about the matter of Al- 
gerian independence is full of complexity. 
It is not simply a question of French in- 
transigence on one side, nor of nationalistic 
local autonomy on the other. There are 
many issues involved which are so mutually 
conflicting that one almost despairs of a 
solution without large compromises all 
around. Senator KENNEDY plainly under- 
stands all this but he argues forcefully that 
the present hands-off attitude of our own 
country is costing us dearly in the world 
opinion of the newer peoples. These na- 
tions just now moving toward national self- 
determination, and. often  prematurely, 
should feel friendly toward America with 
its long record of anticoionialism but they 
are distressed by our policy of silence and 
inaction on Algeria. 

It is convenient of course to say that this 
is primarily a French question and that it 
can be best solved by France, so long fa- 
miliar with North African complexities as in 
Tunisia and Morocco. While French opinion 
is surely not unanimous on the wisdom of 
present French policy in Africa, President 
Coty has just announced that full Algerian 
independence will never be granted. Cer- 
tainly no solution will be acceptable that 
does not give consideration to the Commu- 
nist influence in Algeria, the unreliable char- 
acter of the rebels and the presence of more 
than a million Europeans there. There just 
is no easy solution for Algeria, as indeed 
everyone admits. 

At the same time Senator KENNEDY's basic 
concern is a legitimate one and also one to 
which Americans must give immediate atten- 
tion. Without judging the French position, 
we know that it is interpreted in Asia and 
Africa as an imperialistic one, since there Al- 
gerian rebel action is seen ag totally legiti- 
mate and French retaliation as fully- vindic- 
tive and repressive. This is a ridiculous 
oversimplification but like all such it sells 
easily among simple people and it allies us 
with those who are classified as the enemies 
of freedom. This is actually both unhappy 
and unnecessary. 

We can sympathize with the incredible 
difficulties facing the French policymakers 
in Algeria and we can also show an under- 
standing of the legitimate aspirations of the 
Algerians for self-determination. Up until 
now we have emphasized the first at the ex- 
pense of the second and we have as a conse- 
quence lost the confidence of those vast 
areas of the world in ferment for the future. 
We are judged as a people ready to sacrifice 
our traditional principles rather than em- 
barrass our allies, as opportunists shifting 
to suit the wind in the changing world. 


Senator KENNEDY does well to call this to 
the attention of America and the administra- 
tion, for we neglect it at a very real peril 
indeed. It is appropriate, too, that true 
friends of France make the point plain for 
it is one that should not be misunderstood. 
None of us meanwhile forgets that in modern 
times it 1s to France that we may look in the 
Western World for the most resounding dec- 
laration of the ideals of free men and free 
nations. ; 


Speech of Dr. Emerson Schmidt Before 
American Institute of Architects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in the recent Finance Com- 
mittee hearings on the financial condi- 
tion of the United States, considerable 
criticism has been directed at the poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve Board in its 
efforts to restrain the expansion of bank 
credit and thus to check inflationary 
pressures in the economy, Almost 
everyone seems to agree that continued 
inflation is the greatest internal threat 
to the very existence of our national life. 
With inflationary pressures continuing 
over the past 18 months, there are those 
who urge that Federal Reserve policies 
should be reversed, the supply of money 
and credit increased and the interest 
rates reduced. It is argued that the so- 
called tight-money policy and higher in- 
terest rates are the cause of inflation, 
rather than the effect of efforts to check 
and stop what otherwise could be a con- 
tinuous spiral of higher prices. As a 
people we must accept and even encour- 
age the monetary and credit policies of 
restraint necessary to curb this inflation, 
even though these may temporarily defer 
or diminish some expenditures or activ- 
ity, or else be prepared to accept the con- 
sequence of continuous creeping infla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I am very favorably im- 
pressed by a speech of Dr. Emerson 
Schmidt, director of the economic re- 
search department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, given before the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
discusses clearly and objectively the nec- 
essity of monetary controls imposed by 
the Federal Reserve. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts of this speech be 
printed as part of my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the speech were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

CREDIT RESTRAINT DELUSIONS 

Criticisms of the alleged tight money pol- 
icy have emanated almost on a daily basis 
from politicians, leftists, and even some 
businessmen. Here we see a basic organized 
drive against the free market system. Few 
see the implications for a free economy. 
There is good reason to believe that a free 
economy and, indeed, human freedom are 
impossible unless we also have a flexible 
money market. This is an idea almost never 
discussed in the economic literature or the 
popular press. 

If the interest rate is driven downward by 
artificial forces, it drives the demand for 
capital ever upward, It generates pressures 
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for government intervention on a geometric 
scale. 

Lord Keynes, the most influential econo- 
mist of our generation, during the depression 
of the 1930's wanted to drive the interest 
rate to zero—the euthanasia of the rentier 
class. He has had many followers in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. They are regimenters 
and totalitarians—whether consciously or 
not. To make the point clear: Interest-free 
perpetual loans, for example, would be the 
equivalent of making capital a free gift. 
When things are free, there is no possible 
limit to the demand for them. Then ra- 
tioning and detailed government planning 
replace the free choice of the citizen, 

Similarly, government guaranties of loans, 
easier and easier borrowing arrangements 
with interest rates forcibly depressed below 
market levels by law or by fiscal and mone- 
tary policy as prior to March 1951, likewise 
drive the demand for capital through the 
roof. This puts the economy under constant 
inflationary pressures and creates political 
pressures for direct government lending, di- 
rect controls, and regimentation. It must 
finally lead to capital investment rationing, 
compulsory saving, price and wage controls, 
profit controls, the allocation of labor to 
specific assignments—in other words, a regi- 
mented economy, 

This set of ideas on economic interrela- 
tionships has been inadequately discussed 
in the United States by those who favor hu- 
man freedom, a free economy and mass hu- 
man welfare. 

Unless we can get more individuals all 
across the land, individuals in whom the 
people have confidence, to understand the 
anatomy of money, credit, commercial and 
central banking, and the function of a flex- 
ible interest rate, we may drift by default 
into the regimentation and controls which 
have gripped and weakened other nations. 

Several members of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the President's Eco- 
nomic Report in the Joint Economic Report 
of 1955 argued: 

“Instead of being used to promote full 
employment, maximum production and pur- 
chasing power, fiscal and monetary policies 
have been, and are being, used to promote 
the interest of the lending and investment 
classes and a handful of giant corporations 
at the expense of the farmer, small-business 
men, and employees.” 

A number of Members of Congress have 
continued to reiterate the same idea. 

It is clear from this that the foundations 
of sound-money-maximum-employment pol- 
icies are imperfectly understood, even in high 
places. Since the United States Treasury- 
Federal Reserve accord of 1951, the Federal 
Reserve has been striving to protect the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The mechanics 
at its disposal are not perfect. But when 
everyone is trying to borrow the maximum 
and when our economy is apparently trying 
to do too much and we have overfull em- 
ployment, something has to give. During 
inflation, credit restraint means that some 
potential borrowers or would-be borrowers 
are not only to pay somewhat higher inter- 
est rates, but, perhaps, borrow somewhat less 
than they had intended. Again, something 
has to give. 

At the same time, as the purchasing power 
of the dollar is preserved, all dollar savings, 
such as mortgages, bonds, life insurance, 
savings deposits, have their values preserved, 

It is inevitable that lenders in such a 


period will get a better return. But con- 
trary to demagogues, this is not the objec- 
tive of a sound money policy. It is an in- 
cidental effect. Increases in interest rates 
tend to raise the income of savers and other 
moneylenders. Critics of flexible interest 
rates are making a mockery of one of the 
essential functions of the Government, 
namely, to maintain an honest currency. 

The average person can never be expected 
to take the time and trouble to master these 
intricacies. But urgently needed are in- 
formed leaders in every community, whose 
judgment and public spirit is unquestioned, 
who will lead in the struggle for freedom— 
including the flexible money market. 

The power to prevent inflation (and to 
some extent, deflation) unquestionably is 
now at hand in the United States Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System. Enlight- 
ened public support on the side of reason- 
able price stability and sustained high em- 
ployment is indispensable to strengthen the 
hand of these monetary authorities. 

While the Federal Reserve or, even more 
carelessly, the administration is blamed for 
tight money, actually, the Federal Reserve 
has followed the money market far more 
than it has led it. In the overwhelming 
majority of loans, the borrower and lender 
are perfectly free to negotiate whatever rate 
is mutually satisfactory. The Federal Re- 
serve has no legal or direct control over such 
transactions whatsoever, The tail does not 
yet wag the dog. 

Because of the alleged tight-money policy, 
innumerable efforts are made by politicians, 
Government bureaus and pressure groups to 
get around this alleged credit restraint, via 
direct loans, via taking on State and local 
responsibilities and in other devious 
fashions. 

C. Canby Balderston, Vice Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, made it clear that 
every attempt to create a perferred position 
for any group concentrates, in a full-em- 
ployment economy, the stringencies on the 
balance of the economy that much more 
fiercely. He put it this way: 

"The alternative to free markets is to 
resort to Government subsidies, guaranties, 
and tax benefits. These may shelter pre- 
fer groups and meet apparent social 
needs, but we must not forget that each time 
we use them we substract from the credit, 
materials, and labor available to others who 
must rely upon the free market, The greater 
the amount of special shelter provided by 
Government, the more difficult becomes the 
situation of those not so protected. In a 
free society, it is axiomatic that not every- 
one can be sheltered. It is understandable, 
therefore, that free markets should be looked 
upon as the central feature of our private 
enterprise system.” 


Germany in the South American Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Hendrik J. Berns, relating to 
Germany’s efforts in the South Amer- 
ican market. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GERMANY GRABBING SOUTH AMERICA—BEING 
SWEPT FROM UNDER Our Noses 
(By Hendrik J. Berns) 

The busy broom of German efficiency. is 
sweeping the South American market. 

Refurbished by United States postwar 
dollars, it is penetrating every region and 
all corners. 

The United States bolstered Western 

to stem the Communist tide. It 
neglected its hemispheric brothers to the 
south for that reason—and because of hesi- 
tation induced by lack of faith in political 
and economic conditions in the principal 
Latin American nations. 

Once revived and moving ahead full speed, 
the Europeans had no such hesitations. 

Under the leadership of West Germany 
they plunged right into all of South America, 

South America is what it can get 
and where it can get it. The United States 
is rarely among the offering. 

In textiles, machinery, communications, 
transportation; in chemicals, equipment, 
glass; in locomotives, trucks, and automo- 
biles—the story is always the same: 

First come the Germans; next come other 
European nations; then comes the United 
States. 

On avenidas, streets and plazas; in hotels, 
restaurants and bars—the voices are always 
the same: 

Loudest is German; next come other Eu- 
Topean lingos; then comes that of the United 
States. 

But it would be wrong to deduce that 
Latins want it that way. In fact, they would 
much rather be tied to the United States 
than to West Germany or other European na- 
tions. In fact, they regret this estrange- 
ment of the wartime marriage by which they 
contributed to victory. 

They believe it is due to the North Amer- 
ican attitude rather than to South American 
behavior. 

They point out, too, that our attitude ts 
not quite logical. Because, they say, West- 
ern Europe no longer needs our products 
and our economic help while South America 
does. 

Yet we have not turned the other cheek. 
So, West Germany, France, Italy and even 
Poland are doing all they can. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Peru the argu- 
ment heard runs somewhat like this: 

“You either want to come here with money 
and take over or you want to come here 
with know-how only. We don't want anyone 
to take over. And we cannot get along with 
"know-how alone. 

"What we need is the combination of 
money and know-how. That combination 
you are not willing to give because you do 
not trust us completely. 

"The Germans do. Not only are they 
willing to give it—they throw it at us. 

"So, of course, we are dellghted to get 
what we need. But, seen long range, it 
would be better for you and us if we couid 
get together." 

Evidently we can't. 

Still more evidently we don't. 

Thus, the broom of German efficiency 


keeps on sweeping the South American 
market. 
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Reciprocal Interchange of Students With 
European-Soviet Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
August 5 I introduced Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 44 to express the sense 
of Congress relative to interchange on 
a reciprocal basis of persons with the 
Soviet European bloc under the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act. This proposal is in line 
with State Department policy. In addi- 
tion, section 8 of S. 2792, which passed 
the Senate on August 21st and is pend- 
ing before the other body today, provides 
that the Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General may waive the finger- 
printing requirement for alien visitors, 
thus facilitating the exchange program 
contemplated by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 44. 

I have received, Mr. President, from 
Dr. George B. Lieberman, rabbi of the 
Central Synagogue of Nassau County, 
Long Island, N. Y., an interesting letter 
in support of this interchange program, 
based upon his own personal experiences 
during a visit last summer to the Soviet 
Union. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp Rabbi Lie- 
berman's letter and an accompanying 


story from the August 26, 1956, New 
York Times. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE OF 
Nassau COUNTY, 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N: Y., 
August 16, 1957. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javits, 
Senator of the State of New York, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The New York Times 
of August 4, 1957, carried an item that you 
were initiating action for the waiving of 
fingerprinting of visitors from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

It so happens that I was in Soviet Russia 
last summer on an official visit with the 
delegation of the New York Board of Rabbis. 
I speak the Russian language, which en- 
abled me to converse with many Russians. 

As a graduate of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, in Cincinnati, and in behalf of the 
American Jewish Archives, I had the addi- 
tional assignment to investigate some schol- 
arly material in the libraries of Moscow and 
Leningrad. During my search I held con- 
ferences with a number of Russian scholars 
and intellectuals. Repeatedly they taunted 
me about the problem of fingerprinting. To 
them it was a very sensitive subject and 
they made clear that as intellectuals they 
did not want to be placed on the level of 
criminals. Many of them are eager to come 
to the United States for scholarly research 
in our libraries. The government would 
probably send them. If given the oppor- 
tunity, I feel that they would return to 
their students and fellow-intellectuals as 
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friends of American democracy and as ex- 
ponents of our way of life. Even though 
I did not discuss political problems with 
those academicians, I somehow feel that 
some of them are non-Communist. The 
men and women I interviewed with refer- 
ence to ancient manuscripts and rare books 
gave me that impression. Your proposal is 
in the right direction and I commend you 
for it. 

Upon my return from Soviet Russia, in 
an interview with newspepermen, I shared 
my experience with reference to the issue of 
fingerprinting. Enclosed you will find a re- 
port in the New York Times. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE B. LIEBERMAN. 
[From the New York Times of August 26, 
1957] 
Russta REPORTED IN Favor OF VISITS—OF- 
FICIALS SEEK EXCHANGES OF SCHOLARS, 
Rassi Says ON RETURN FROM TOUR 


Some officials of the Soviet Union strongly 
favor an exchange of United States and Rus- 
sian scholars and scientists, according to a 
Long Island rabbi. 

The Soviet view was reported this week 
by Rabbi George B. Lieberman, Reform 
spiritual leader of the Central Synagogue of 
Nassau County, Rockville Centre, Long Is- 
land. Dr. Lieberman, 1 of 7 rabbis who 
recently visited the Soviet Union, arrived 
home on Wednesday. Rabbi Lieberman was 
the only one of the group who was able to 
speak fluent Russian, 

He said Stepan Gavrilovitsh Karneyev, 
Chief of the Foreign Department of the 
Academy of Sciences, had expressed sharp 
disappointment that he had had too little 
contact in recent years with foreign scholars 
interested in research. 

Mr. Karneyev and other officials, Rabbi 
Lieberman asserted, indicated a strong will- 
ingness to accept an exchange program of 
United States and Russian scholars and 
scientists. 

In this connection, Rabbl Lieberman 
quoted Mr. Karneyev as saying to him: 
“When you came here, were you fingerprint- 
ed?" Mr. Karneyev stressed that no Russian 
scholar “would like to go through such an 
indignity.” 

Under United States law, Russians visiting 
here would have to be fingerprinted. 

OTHERS FAVOR EXCHANGE 


The criticism of United States policy of 
fingerprinting Soviet personalities, Rabbi 
Lieberman said, was shared by university 
professors and students with whom he came 
in contact. They also favored an exchange 
program, he said. 

Speaking at a press conference at the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
838 Fifth Avenue, Rabbi Lieberman under- 
scored the existence in the Soviet Union of 
a wealth of rare Jewish and Hebrew histor- 
ical documents, books and manuscripts dat- 
ing back before the 10th century. 

This collection, he said, is being cataloged 
by Soviet scholars. Rabbi Lieberman said 
that extensive research was being conducted 
in Jewish antiquities at the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences. 
He said there were valuable documents at 
the Saltykov-Schedrin Library, the former 
Imperial Public Library in Leningrad and 
the Lenin Library of Moscow, which he 
visited. 

He reported that he had been assured by 
Mrs. F. S. Abrekosava, associate director of 
the Lenin Library, and other Soviet officials 
that not only bibliographies but photocopies 
and microfilms would be made available to 


_ foreign scholars, 
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Rabbi Lieberman said that scholars afl- 
lated with the Institute of Oriental Studies 
were studying Hebrew, a language that he 
pointed out was not recognized in the Soviet 
Union "and even considered subversive." 

Turing to tbe subject of the religious life 
of Jews in the Soviet Union, Rabbi Lieber- 
man said that while the Government does 
not bar freedom of worship, its leaders con- 
tinue to frown on religious observances. He 
stressed that there were no facilities such 
as training schools for rabbis and religious 
schools, which could strengthen Jewish re- 
ligious life. 


Address by Senator Lister Hill, of Ala- 
bama, at Dedication of Alben W. 
Barkley Room, Mary I. King Library, 
University of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD an address 
which I delivered on May 27, 1957, at 
the dedication of the Alben W. Barkley 
room in the Mary I. King Library at 
the University of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Lister HILL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE ALBEN W. BARELEY 
Room, Mary I. KING LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY 
or KENTUCKY, May 27, 1957 


How fitting it is that we should dedicate 
room in your beautiful library of the 
University of Kentucky as the Alben W. 
Barkley room, and place here for our benefit 
and for the benefit of those who come after 
us the papers, letters, and memorials of Alben 
Barkley. 

Alben Barkley was my cherished friend, and 
for 6 years as Democratic whip of the Senate 
it was my privilege to serve as his assistant 
when he was majority leader of the Senate. 

How well I remember the many times we 
Worked together. I recall the many times 
we had lunch in the office of the Secretary 
of the Senate, and planned our strategy, our 
work to be taken up in the Senate. 

Alben Barkley worked hard; he always 
worked hard. But he knew how to relax. 
And he could relax those with him. With 
his stories and his humor, Alben Barkley 
could relax the mind and refresh the spirit. 
It was good to be with him. 

His fund of stories was inexhaustible. 
They flowed like the refreshing waters of 
one of your fine Kentucky springs. Alben 
Barkley had a story for each situation. And 
always there was an underlying wisdom in 
his stories. They were founded in his folk- 
lore. 

The great thing about Alben Barkley was 
his love of everything around him. He 
loved Kentucky, her history, her traditions, 
and her people. He was proud that he was 
her son, and his first loyalty was to her peo- 
ple—his people. He was flesh of their flesh 
and bone of their bone, Their strength was 
his strength. 

In his papers and letters is written so 
much of the history of our country, of the 
epic story of America. As I said this morn- 
ing, Alben Barkley's life overlapped four his- 
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toric periods in the development of our Na- 
tion. 

First, America's coming of age with Wood- 
row Wilson, when a people became conscious 
of their destiny and their leadership in the 
family of nations; 

Second, the days of the great depression 
which demonstrated that in time of domes- 
tic crisis & vigorous, determined Govern- 
ment can act to protect the people from 
stagnation and despair and needless suffer- 
ing; 

Third, were the years of World War II and 
&fter, when America used her might to beat 
down the totalitarlan enemies of the free 
world and then to hold back those who 
sought world domination by infiltration and 
subversion and cold war; 

And finally, he lived into the age of nu- 
clear energy, of flight faster than sound, of 
man's first tentative thrust into outer space 
with the building of the earth satellite. 

And, as I said this morning, Alben Barkley 
was at home in al] these times. He retained 
always the resilience of youth, the zest for 
new things, the willingness to try uncharted 
paths. He looked always to the future. 

Those who come here will find not only 
the written words, the revealing facts, the 
interesting and delightful stories and anec- 
dotes, the discussion of great issues and the 
events of history, but more than this—they 
will be challenged and inspired by the shin- 
ing example of the life and character and 
services of Alben Barkley. 

This great Kentuckian stands today be- 
side the immortal Henry Clay who by his 
heroic efforts to save our country from fratri- 
cidal war sacrificed his bright chances to be 
President; beside the martyred Lincoln who 
admonished us to have courage, for only 
brave men and women can preserve freedom 
and the blessings of freedom. 

Alben Barkley was majority leader of the 
Senate longer than any man in American 
history. In his autobiography he tells us 
that when he was first elected majority lead- 
er in the extremely close contest between him 
and another great American, the late Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi, he solicited no 
votes. Alben Barkley did not solicit votes. 
Alben Barkley led men by the force of his 
genius. He led them by the example of his 
life, by the influence of his character and his 
courage, by his devotion to principle and his 
steadfast adherence to his convictions, and 
by his discerning and masterful presenta- 
tion of the issues. 

He was the militant leader, the captain of 
teamwork, with rare capacity to persuade 
and cooperate with men, without abandon- 
ment of principle, leading them in the vital 
service of our country and of humanity. 

Alben Barkley was a partisan—a partis^n 
for his friends, a partisan for his party, a par- 
tisan for the convictions he held and the 
things he believed to be right, He was a 
partisan in the cause of the people. But he 
bore no malice. There was no vanity in him; 
there was no retribution in his spirit; there 
was no littleness in this man. 

In the heart and soul of Alben Barkley 
there were so tempered the elements of tol- 
erance, patience, and sympathy that he drew 
to him the ungrudging regard and affection 
of all who came within the radius of his 
genial influence, Always his life brought 
home to us the admonition of the Master 
to His disciples: “That ye love one another, 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another." 

It was in an hour of joy and zest that 
Alben Barkley passed out of the company of 
living men. For nothing pleased him more 
than to stand before his fellow men, to 
speak to them, to expound the gospel of the 
Democratic Party which he loved so well, and 
to proclaim the faith by which he lived. We 
know how powerful, how persuasive, how 
compelling was his logic and his eloquence, 
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how withering his sarcasm, how devastating 
his wit—all combining to make him the 
Nation's foremost political orator, Who that 
heard him can ever forget his memorable 
speech in the late evening at the 1948 Demo- 
cratic convention in  Philadelphia—the 
speech that lifted the discouraged and dis- 
heartened delegates, moved and inspired 
them, and sent them forth with fire and 
resolution to win the victory. After the 
speech there was no longer any question as 
to who would be the convention's nominee 
for Vice President. All eyes and all hearts 
had turned to Alben Barkley. 

Vice Presidents have come and gone, many 
of them, but we have had only one so out- 
standing in personality, in leadership, and 
in service to our country, so strong in the 
appreciation and affection of the American 
people as to become Mr. Veep.” 

Alben Barkley as à young man attended 
for a short time Thomas Jefferson's univer- 
sity, the University of Virginia, There he 
breathed deep the air of Jefferson's philoso- 
phy. There he found and nurtured his spir- 
itual kinship with the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. There he became the 
disciple and the prophet of Jeffersonian 
democracy. y 

Alben Barkley recognized that great forces 
were at work in America and that great 
changes were taking place. He knew that 
when a nation grows rich and powerful it 
can become careless and forget its ideals. He 
worked always for the preservation and the . 
perfecting of American democracy. He 
fought against special privilege, monopoly, 
the mastery of the many by the few. He 
fought to keep wide the door of economic op- 
portunity, to redress social wrongs, to correct 
political abuses. He was on the side of the 
underprivileged and less fortunate—the little 
folks, He sought to break down the barriers 
of bigotry and intolerance and hatred. He 
taught the brotherhood of man. He was the 
champion of the people—a mighty warrior for 
peace for ourselves and for all nations, 

As & Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and as the majority leader of the Senate, 
Alben Barkley gave leadership—more than 
any man in the history of the American Con- 
gress—to legislation for the advancement of 
economic strength and social gains for the 
American people, for human welfare and 
equal justice for all. 

In the closing words of his autobiography 
Alben Barkley declares: 

"I believe there are certain things which 
are still crying for accomplishment in this 
country. I shall continue to raise my voice 
for them." Y 

And then he concludes: 

"I should like to live to see every American 
family living in a comfortable home, and 
every American child born and reared in an 
atmosphere sufficiently wholesome to guar- 
anty an even chance for health and intel- 
lectual and moral development consonant 
with the responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. I should like to live to see the world 
at peace, where the inventive genius of man 
would be utilized to improve the conditions 
of life throughout the world. I should like 
to live to see the pledge of every nation 
respected by every other nation because it 
was made in good faith and observed to the 
letter.” 

It is not surprising that the last words to 
fali from the lips of such a man were the 
words: “I would rather be a servant in the 
house of the Lord than sit in the seats of the 
mighty.” Alben Barkley sat in the seats of 
the mighty, and he served nobly and well in 
the house of the Lord. 

So long as America shall stand, the example 
of the life and character and services of Alben 
Barkley will be remembered—will challenge 
and inspire men and women to carry on, to 
fight for the ideals and the principles that 
have made our America great. It can be said 
of Alben Barkley, as 1t wsa said of that other 
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native son of Kentucky, that towering figure, 
Abraham Lincoln: 


“He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree 
Held on through blame and faltered not at 


praise : 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky." 


Essay on Rembrandt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in the closing days of this 
important session of Congress, we should 
give some attention to the cultural side 
of life. Therefore I wish to invite the 
attention of my colleagues and others 
to an essay on Rembrandt, written by 
Miss Roma Harlan, of the State of In- 
diana. Miss Harlan is a most talented 
artist. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the essay may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMBRANDT 
(By Roma Harlan) 

Recently I was asked to copy one of Rem- 
brandt's most powerful self-portraits in the 
National Gallery of Art. To me this was a 
real opportunity, as I am a portrait painter 
and this is my favorite portrait. This self- 
portrait combines tremendous power with a 
subtlety of expression, and reveals Rem- 
brandt's steady courage during a difficult 
period of his life. We know at the time it 
was painted in 1659 Rembrandt was 56 years 
old and had recently gone through bank- 
ruptcy, losing all his property. 

To attempt to accurately copy this por- 
trait made my heart sink, for painters and 
scholars have been debating for years exactly 
how he achieved his magnificent effects. 
Many painters who have copied Rembrandt 
have differed in their opinions of his tech- 
nique, 

Finally I took my courage and my brush 
and faced the portrait, The painting showed 
such life, the personality of the Dutchman 
seemed all around me; he almost seemed to 
speak. I had a great desire for him to come 
to life and discuss the painting with me. I 
was positive, if he did, I would meet a man 
of character—a strong, direct, intelligent 
gentleman—though I knew I would have 
difficulty understanding him, for he would 
be speaking Dutch. 

When I first looked at the painting it was 
& dark day, and I saw a dark picture, and I 
knew I did not fully understand all I saw. 
The t was so subtle, so strong. How 
did he get that subtlety? The cloudy day 
made the light bad—very bad—the painting 
could hardly be seen, and this made me feel 
quite helpless. The thought kept occurring 
and recurring to me that only Providence 
could help me now. 

I stood on a raised stand to be on a level 
with the portrait, with people all around 
me—interested, nice people, but distracting. 
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T could not concentrate because my thoughts 
kept wandering to the people and the move- 
ments about me. Finally, I scumbled in the 
underpainting. This was fairly simple. 
Rembrandt could have done it in several 
ways, his brushwork was not of a uniform 
pattern. The scumble was only the begin- 
ning; now for the painting. 

I laid in a line drawing as exactly as pos- 
sible; accuracy was-of prime importance. I 
could see places where Rembrandt had drawn 
thickly, the paint had dried—then he had 
redrawn parts, changing some and overpaint- 
ing others. 

I forgot what I had read in art books, the 
advice of friends, the council of experts, and 
even the people around me—and I really 
locked at the painting—studying every part, 
every stroke, every detail. What had he 
painted first, second, third—how had he 
built it up. Actually—what had he done? 
This was what I wanted to know, because it 
would effect my painting from now on. 

The more I looked the bolder I became. 
Sight is a wonderful thing; slowly, I began 
to see the Rembrandt. After a desperate 2 
or 3 days, my vision became more pene- 
trating, and I began observing more and 
more. Then on the third or fourth day— 
almost as if by a miracle—the sun broke 
through the skylight and shone directly on 
the portrait, penetrating the heavy, yellow 
surface varnish. In a flash appeared a vision 
of startling vividness, and the picture lay 
before me as clear as a bell. It was like 
seeing a magnificent sunset, and my heart 
leaped to my throat. There it was; stroke by 
stroke, color by color, every minute particie 
of it. All shadows vanished, and I experi- 
enced one of the greatest thrills of my life. 
It was so amazing, so beautiful, that I 
wanted to shout and tell everyone around me 
to "Look at this"—but my good sense told 
me it had taken several days of careful ob- 
servation before I was able to see it with 
such clarity—and that the chances were 
slight that an untrained person could see it. 
An artist might. 

At that moment I realized what a power- 
ful perception Rembrandt had, and how 
marvelously he had recorded his vision for 
generations to come. 

I was so excited I wanted to paint it all out 
immediately, but there was too much—much 
too much. Look at all the different ways he 
had laid on the paint. What variety of 
colors, brush strokes, expression lines, he 
had used—with a delicacy which Laurie de- 
scribed as “the point of his brush, as sensi- 
tive as the antennae of an insect, drawing, 
drawing all the time,” and I can think of 
no better description. 

Art critics had recommended that I paint 
the portrait in big, bold strokes, yet I saw 
no big, bold strokes, and knew they had com- 
pletely overlooked his subtlety. They truly 
did not see it. They grossly oversimplified 
what was really highly complex in Rem- 
brandt's painting technique. For what 
seems to be big strokes are often large masses 
of paint laid in, then modeled, refined, 
feathered, worked in until the means to the 
end has disappeared. The casual observer 
might easily misread this and conclude it 
was all achieved with big strokes. Certainly, 
in some places where Rembrandt wanted the 
shock of an accent he occasionally applied 
bold brush marks to secure strength when 
seen from a distance. To say these strokes 
were broad or rugged would be inaccurate, 
because they were subtly adapted by tone 
and emphasis to the whole portrait. He 
changed techniques many times from one 
side of the portrait to the other, manipu- 
lating his strokes in so many ways that it 
is difficult to describe what occurred on the 
canvas. The belief that it was painted ac- 
cording to a simple formula, from start to 
finish, was just the opposite of what ap- 
peared to have actually taken place. If 
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Rembrandt were to come to life today he 
might well be amused at people who think 
they have figured out his technique in a 
simple manner. 

I have never seen any painter who can 
paint as subtly, when he wants to, as Rem- 
brandt. In places he seems to breathe on 
the paint, as if to almost paint air rolling 
over the top of the forehead, down into and 
under the hair. With what absolute accu- 
racy he places hís surfaces, so that the hair 
seems 80 well defined that we know it stands 
out perhaps an inch above the head, How 
could I, technically, get on cánvas such 
subtlety? 

Rembrandt used every variation imagi- 
nable; bold strokes, heavy impasto—thin, 
delicate strokes, light impasto—scumbling 
only—palette knife—paint so thin the can- 
vas showed through, then suddenly thick 
paint, even modeled in low relief. There 
were places where the paint was thrown on 
with a palette knife to produce a powerful 
effect, and others of delicate modeling. 
There was glazing, and glazing on top of 
glazing—some places in small areas, others 
broadly done. His technique—if you can 
call it that—was unpredictable, varying to 
suit the impression he desired. His wide 
mastery of every type of painting was amaz- 
ing—thin—thick—semithick—transparent— 
opaque—delicate to a hair's breadth, and 
abruptly strong and bold. 

When I left the portrait after that first 
clear glimpse, I thought to myself, “They 
wil never believe me"; “Perhaps I was 
wrong”; “Why should I see this portrait and 
not the others?" Then I recalled what I 
had read in Laurie, who described what I 
had seen; I was not alone. 

With many misgivings I thought, "Maybe 
I shall never see it again this way, and I 
shall believe this vision was a mistake—not 
true—a sort of dream-— perhaps wishful 
thinking.” So with fear and excitement I 
approached the portrait again, praying for 
the sun to come. Finally it came—and 
there it was again. It was not my imagina- 
tion. The portrait lay before me exactly the 
same as before; every little brush stroke, 
every expression line, dot, and color. 

Actually, it was extremely difficult to see 
unless the sun came directly down on the 
head and penetrated the varnish. Then the 
gorgeous coloring—the magnificent draw- 
ing—the jewel-like effect—could be observed, 
testifying to the ingenious technical ability 
and the superb visual perception of the un- 
matchable Dutchman. 
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Inflation in South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an article 
written by Hendrik J. Berns entitled In- 
flation Is Choking South America." 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION Is CHOKING SOUTH AMERICA 

(By Hendrik J. Berns) 

The difference between life in North 
America and life in South America is that 
of day and night. 
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Neither the elegance of shops in Buenos 
Aires, nor the beauty of Copacabana in Rio 
de Janeiro, nor the gold and diamond sparkle 
of Lima or Caracas clubs can hide that fact. 

The multitude of the begging, the home- 
less, the illiterate—the unclad and the un- 
derfed is always too evident. 

The unbelievably poor liye side-by-side 
with the unbelievably rich. 

The educated live side-by-side with the 
innumerable who can neither read nor write. 

That is the stark reality of the scene in 
South America. 

Some say: "It is due to economic condi- 
tions. Nothing has been done to stop the 
ever-rising tide of inflation.” 

Others say: “It is due to political condi- 
tions. Here, a dictator has impoverished 
the country. There, a clique is constantly 
seeing to it that the spoils remain always for 
the few and the same few.” 

Still others say: It is due to the fact that 
tremendous natural resources have remained 
unexploited and huge regions unexplored.” 

But all agree that while the present looks 
dark, the future looks bright. Yet no one 
knows when the future will start. 

"We cannot foretell what the next 6 
months will bring. But even you can see 
what will be 5 or 10 years from now," is every- 
body's favorite slogan. And basically that 
slogan is correct. 

So are the arguments that inflation, po- 
litical upheaval, political corruption and un- 
derdevelopment have retarded progress and 
Pushed some of the people sky-high while 
keeping most of the people way down. 

For, it is true—from Buenos Aires north 
to Caracas and from Bahia west to Lima— 
that the future does belong to South 
America. 

Simply, because some day a nation with 
vision or enterprising individuals with mil- 
lions will open the unopened regions and 
bring to life the slumberng colossus of gold, 
iron, oil, coal, zinc, lead, manganese, 
uranium, aluminum, copper, and silver 
buried in the mountains and in the valleys. 

In the meantime, inflation continues to 
choke the lifeline of the millions who earn 
50 percent less than North Americans and 
must pay living costs as high as ours if not 
higher. 

In the meantime, governments keep on 
tottering and cliques remain in power, vis- 
ibly or in the background. 

In the meantime, most of the entire con- 
tinent, from north to south and east to west, 
remains underdeveloped and unexplored. 

Because, in spite of accelerated indus- 
trializing here and more roadbullding there 
and better air transportation everywhere, no 
one is really attempting to solve the problem. 

Everyone is just talking about it, Noth- 
Ing is ever done about it. 

Thus the rich get richer and the poor get 
Poorer and the vacuum between grows larger 
and larger. 

Even finance ministers and industrialists, 
Politicians and newspapermen admit it. 
Even they agree that the situation grows 
More precarious daily. But they, too, seem 
to think that one can reach the future by 
simply waiting for the present to pass. 

It is not clear to them that the future 
cannot be reached safely unless the present 
is bridged properly. 

Envy of North America, mingled with 
resentment is the South American way of 
compensating for those shortcomings. 

Yet there 1s no compensation. 

And the demand for outside help 1s raised 
forever. 

* m no decisive effort is ever made at self- 
elp. 
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Convention of United States Army 
Ambulance Service Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, this year marks the 40th an- 
niversary of the opening of Camp Crane, 
at the fairgrounds of Allentown, Pa., 
which was the training site of the United 
States Army Ambulance Service. 

At this camp were trained many of 
those who were to participate in the 
heroic work of this service overseas dur- 
ing World War I. 

Most of the members of this service 
were volunteers and some joined various 
field medical organizations and were in 
action even before the organization of 
the United States Army Ambulance 
Service, with which they subsequently 
affiliated themselves. 

By the end of the war approximately 
5,000 Americans participated in ambu- 
lance work with the French and 1,200 
with the Italians. 

Last July 11, the 38th reunion and 
convention of the veterans of this or- 
ganization, now known as the United 
States Army Ambulance Service Asso- 
ciation, was celebrated at the site of 
Camp Crane. 

I am indebted for the report on this 
38th annual convention to Past National 
Commander Albert E. Herrmann, of the 
United States Army Ambulance Service 
Association, who is also executive officer 
of the Old Guard, City of Philadelphia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of those attending this 1957 re- 
union be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMBERS ATTENDING 38TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Elmer Austin, Kingston, Pa.: Donald L. 
Atwater, Newark Valley, N. Y.; Percy W. At- 
kinson, Roseland, N. J.; Charles R. Ashford, 
Elkins Park, Pa.; Harvey S. Adams, Belleville, 
N. J.; Robert Ware Allison, Sherborn, Mass., 
past national commander; Eddie Adam; Mat- 
thew D. Arnold, Long Meadow, Mass.; R. Ken- 
neth BraunsdorfI, East Orange, N. J., past na- 
tional commander; William E. Boyle, Provi- 
dence, R. L; Rev. Guy A. Bensinger, Dutch 
Neck, N. J., past national commander; Elwood 
L. Burton, Yardley, Pa.; James M. E, Boes, 
Philadelphia, Pa., past national commander; 
Von H. Byre, Wallingford, Pa.; Harvey R. 
Bowman, Bridgeport, Conn.; Charles W. Brad- 
field, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Howard S. Byerman, 
Springfield, Ohio; Sol Buck, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charles F. Bustard, Cheltenham, Pa.; 
Albert R. Beck, Havertown, Pa.; Dr. William 
W. Baumgartner, Leeminister, Mass.; George 
M. Conrad, Allentown, Pa.; Vincent F. Cole- 
man, Chicago, III.; William H. Clifford, Lenox, 
Mass.; James J. Cummings, Philadelphia, 
Pa; R. H. Clapp, Knoxville, Tenn.;; Leo G. 
Cadden, Bethlehem, Pa.; James F. Collins, 
Boston, Mass.; Leslie J. Craigen, Seattle, 
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Wash.; Walter G. Camobell, Reinerton, Pa.; 
Ralph B. Creamer, Allentown, Pa. 

Gordon C. Camp, Westmont, N. J.; Ed- 
ward Cook, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Harry Cos- 
lett, North East, Md. past national com- 
mander; T. E. Dohoe, Attica, N. Y.; Alan J. 
Dufield; Wylie B. David; R. E. Ditterline, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Claude Diefenbach, Niagara 
Falls, N. L.; Horace E. Dunstan, Havertown, 
Pa.; Frank C. Dietz, Erie, Pa; J. Harry 
Davie, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter Davidson, 
Allentown, Pa. past national commander; 
Donald E. Delbridge, Batavia, N. Y.; Eugene 
B. d'Oronzio, Florence, S. C.; M. L. Ettinger, 
New York, N. Y.; Thomas H. Ellis, Merchant- 
ville, N. J.; Harry Eisner, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
George A. Engelhart, Sr., Westmont, N. J.;: 
Royal H. Eckert, Allentown, Pa.; W. Glenn 
Elliott, Fort Story, Vt.; Kenneth Fuessle, 
New York, N. Y.; Robert W. Faulkner, Elkins 
Park, Pa.; B. Fridholm, Boone, Iowa; Dana 
B. Felton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ralph R. Flower, 
Buffalo, N. T.; Allen C. Fuller, Rochester, 
N. T.; George R. Gilbert, Allentown, Pa.; 
Leslie Grove, Richmond, Va. 

Oliver C. George; Donald B. Gould, Johns- 
town, Pa.; Joseph H. Goldstein; F. Herman, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Philip L. Hilbish, Ansonia, 
Conn.; John H. Hodges, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Fullwood P. Hayes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Frank E. Hruby, Berwyn, III.; Joseph L. Hen- 
del, Reading, Pa.; Albert E. Herrmann, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., past national commander; Jo- 
seph L. Hackenberg, Shamokin, Pa.; Fred B. 
Huebenthal, Maywood, III.; Ted. Hissey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Clinton Hannaford, Manchester, 
Conn.; Elmert Hemberger; Henry W. Hol- 
man, Hackensack, N. J.; William Herbits, 
Boston, Mass.; Louis L. Hirschkorn, Law- 
rence, Long Island, N. Y., past national com- 
mander; Clifford Hoag, Colindale, Pa.; Joseph 
E. Haefling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; J. W. Hauser; 
Ted. Jarlemski, Decatur, Ill; James T. Jones, 
Sarasota, Fla.; Roscoe Jarrett, Allentown, 
Pa.; Thomas Johnson, Havertown, Pa.; J. 
Cory Johnson, Bloomfield, N. J.; William Jam- 
ison, Washington, D. C.; William W. Johns- 
ton, New York, N. Y. 

John Kaufman, Reading, Pa.; Michael J. 
Kane, Sunbury, Pa.; F. Warren King, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; Chester G. Kaseman, Shunk, Pa.; 
Clarence E. Keifrider, Philadelphia, Fa.; Van 
Kirk, Line Lexington, Pa.; Henry L. Kalbach, 
Reading, Pa.; Thomas C. Kern, Johnstown, 
Pa.; George Kisling, Washington, D. C.; Louis 
W. Kaner, Leng Island City, N. Y.; George A. 
Lawrence, Allentown, Pa.; Walter R. Lums- 
den, Allentown, Pa.; George T. Love, West 
Chester, Pa.; Michael Lee, Milford, Mich. 
John Lovell, Allentown, Pa.; Sidney Lavine, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; P. Alban Licourt, Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Sabatino LaNoce, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Russell E. Maintain, Newtonville, Mass.; J. R. 
McCarthy, Duluth, Minn; D. L. Mackay, 
North East, Pa.; Guy H. Moyer, Freeburg, 
Pa; John J. McKenna, Allentown, Pa.; Neil 
A. Mosteller, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Kenneth R. 
Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert C. McLaugh- 
lin, Collingswood, N. J.; Arthur R. Markley, 
Allentown, Pa., past national commander; 
Edgar R. McClain, Belle Vernon, Pa. 

Pasqualino A. Meglio, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Willard C. MacLean, Jr, Batavia, N. T.;: 
Francis V. Nixon, Pacific Palisades, Calif.; 
William B. O'Brien, Milton, Mass.; 8. Peon, 
Allentown, Pa.; James Parris, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Thomas A. Porter, Roxbury, N. Y., past 
national commander; Robert P. Patterson, 
Catasauqua, Pa.; Roland L. Peters, Bethesda, 
Md.; John O. Parcell Philadelphia, Pa.; 
George A. Peyton, Johnstown, Pa.; Harold B. 
Rutledge, Roslindale, N. Y.; C. A. Robinson, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Ritter, Allentown, 
Pa.; Robert W. Rhoades, Euclid, Ohio; Wil- 
Ham J. Raudenbush, Hatfield, Pa.; past na- 
tional commander; E. W. Reilley, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; John S. Rotex, Cortiand, N. Y.; 
Walter B. Shore, Batavia, N. Y. Harold 
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Shuster, Lancaster, Pa.; Richard H. Short, 
Allentown, Pa.; past national commander; 
George A. Stryker, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
W. G. Siler, Morristown, Tenn.; Louis H, 
Schoenly, Upper Darby, Pa.; Murray B. 
Schroeder, Camp Hill, Pa. 

william D. Sullivan, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Bert P. Swanson, Los Angeles, Calif.; Percy E. 
Stover, Portland, Maine; Alfred E. Sommers, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Russell Stetler; Herbert 
Sattler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward R. Sim- 
mons, Somerset, Mass.; William A. Stoelt- 
zing, Pittsburgh, Pa., past national com- 
mander; Dr. Hy A. Schnirring, Long Island, 
N. Y. William F. Short, Penns Neck, N. J.; 
Albert E. Smith, Camden, N. J.; R. A. Twomey, 
Bradenton, Fla.; Rev. Alvin E. Teichart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Charles L. Winkler, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Frank J. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. D. 
Wells, Huntington, Pa.; Charles L. Wood, Jr., 
Penn Wyne, Pa., Warren E. Ward, Lewiston, 
Pa., national commander; Bernard H, Wood, 
Owego, N. Y.; Horace Wood, Milton, Mass.; 
Wallace P. Wetzel; Rudolph L. Wilhelm, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Ray Wolloff, Dedham, 
Mass.; George E. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
E. H. Yeagley, Alliance, Ohio. 


Women’s Increasingly Important Role in 
American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


r. WILEY. Mr. President, as we all 
know, women in the United States are 
assuming an increasingly important role 
in the affairs of our Nation. 

As I have had occasion to point out 
several times in the RECORD, women are 
commendably performing tasks in every 
walk of American life—in public office, 
teaching, law, science, the arts, sports, 
and almost every other field. 

This fact might be noted, too, on this 
the final day of the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress: Since the first woman was 
elected to Congress in 1916, they have 
made tremendous strides in taking on 
important roles in municipal, county, 
State, and Federal Governments. 

In our overall economy, the 22 million 
women in the working force today, also, 
obviously are a great contribution. 

Let no one erroneously assume, how- 
ever, that women, in becoming members 
of the Nation's working force, have be- 
come automatons—without feeling—in 
this technological age. To the contrary, 
the wife and mother is still the center 
of our homes—the basic foundation of 
American life and the American family. 

However, a great many of the ladies are 
doing a tremendous job of combining 
constructive, creative careers outside the 
home, with homemaking. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
& further brief statement on the increas- 
ingly important role of women in Wis- 
consin and American public life, includ- 
ing a list of Wisconsin women in State 
administration, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Especially noteworthy is the role which 
Women are occupying in public service. 

For example, now, there are nearly 576,000 
in the Federal service. There are 16 women— 
a Senator and 15 Congresswomen—in the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress. In 1957, a 
total of 321 women are serving in State and 
Territorial legislatures—an alltime high. 

In addition, at least 10,000 women have 
been elected to municipal office, and 18,000 
to county office. 

Too, women are coming closer to the 50 
percent mark in the number of postmasters. 
Back in 1786, the first two women were 
appointed postmistresses. Now there are 
about 15,600 women postmasters out of a 
total of 37,400 in the United States. 

. WOMEN IN JUDICIAL SERVICE 


Recognition of women jurists throughout 
the United States and its territories is in- 
creasing steadily. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty-seven finds as many as 114 women 
lawyers serving as justices in Federal, State, 
county, and municipal courts throughout the 
United States. They are prominent also on 
the bench of circuit courts, probate, domestic 
relations, criminal district courts, and in 
Federal courts of appeal, tax, and customs. 

WISCONSIN WOMEN IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


In my own State of Wisconsin, women 
have established an especially fine record of 
playing important roles in public service, 

There follows now a list of some of these 
prominent women in State administration. 
Although far from complete, this list illu- 
strates a cross section of the many, many 
women in public service in Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN WOMEN IN STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Director, Governors commission on 
human rights, Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton. 

Secretary, free library commission, Janice 
Kee. 

Director of nursing education, department 
of nurses, Adele G. Stahl. 

Members, food standards advisory com- 
mittee, department of agriculture, Mary 
Agnes Bergin, Dr. Flora Hanning, Dr. Anne 
Marshall. 

Member, fine arts commission, Mrs. D. B. 
Dana. X 

Member, grain and warehouse commission, 
Mrs, Lillian Crandall. 

Members, Governor's commission on hu- 
man rights, Mrs. Ernest H, Anderson, Mrs. 
Melvin Brown, Mrs. Harry Hamilton, Mrs. 
Harmon Hull, Mrs. William M. O'Donncll, 
Mrs. Louis A. Weisfeldt. 

Members, free library commission, Hilda 
Cavanaugh, Ella M. Veslok, Mrs. Jean Wull- 
ing. 

Members, State board of nursing, Ruth 
Coe, Sylvia Haubrich, Janet Jennings, Evelyn 
Mercer, Sister M. Regula. 

Member, board of personnel, 
Harvey. 

Members, board of public welfare, Mrs. C. 
R. Beck, Mrs. H. L. Garner, Mrs, Karl Klein- 
Pell. 

Member, joint committee on county insti- 
tution standards, Ellen Hempstreet. 

Member, State radio council, Lulu Rad- 
lund. 

Member, State retirement fund board of 
trustees, Margaret L. Clash. 

Member, board of regents of State colleges, 
Mary M. Walter, Mrs. Anita V. Webster. 

Regent of the University of Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Helen C. Laird. 

Member, State board of vocational and 
adult education, Mrs. Erna Cartwright, 

Members, cosmetology examining board, 
Mrs. Nora Dalton, Mrs. Lelia Raynes, Mrs. 
Charlotte Toeliner. 

Members, advisory hospital council, Mrs. 
Otto Falk, Mrs. John Ramsey, Alice Top- 
xant. 

Members, committee of examiners for 
nurses, department of nurses, Helen Brun- 
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clik, Alice D. Schmitt, Sister M. Concepta, 
Sister St. Barbara, Adele Stahl (ex officio). 

Members, nursing home advisory commit- 
tee, board of health, Sister M. Clarine, Mar- 
garget Healy, Mrs. Frances Jellen, Mrs. Mollie 
Rahr, Theda L. Waterman. 

Members, committee of examiners for 
trained practical nurses, Sister M. Aquin, 
Marie Arnold, Mrs. Florence Byrne, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Neuman, Mrs, Ethel F. Straw, Adele G. 
Stahl (ex officio). 

Member, certification committee for pub- 
ilc health nurses, Ruth C. Adams. 

Director, maternal and child health sec- 
tion, department of health, Dr. Amy Hunter. 

Chief, research division, State historical 
eOciety, Alice E. Smith. 

Administrative assistant, fair employment 
practice division, industrial commission, Vir- 
ginia Huebner. 

Executve secretary, State judicial] council, 
Mrs. Marygold Melli. 

Administrator, traveling library and ex- 
tension, free library commission, Mrs, Orrilla 
T. Blackshear. 

Superintendent, Wisconsin home for 
women, department of public welfare, Mrs. 
Marcia Simpson. 

Assistant reviser of statutes, Mrs. Dolores 
T. Thimke. 

Administrative assistant, department of 
taxation, Jan Ahern, 

Director, Library School, University of Wis- 
consin, Rachel Schenk. = 
Associate dead and director, School of 
Nursing, University of Wisconsin, Margery J. 

McLachlan. 


The Problem of South American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Hendrick J. 
Berns, published in the Miami Herald 
of August 27, 1957, relating to the educa- 
tion problem in South America. 

There being no objection, tne article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION; SOUTIT America’s GREAT PROBLEM 
(By Hendrick J. Berns) 

South America needs help and self-help. 

It is only partly true that economic and 
political conditions and the terrible gap be- 
tween wealth and poverty are caused by: 

Inflation, underdevelopment, dictator- 
ships, political corruption or the self- 
interests of ruling cliques. 

The root of the evil lies deeper. It lies in 
these facts: 

Lack of education of huge masses has made 
it easy in South America for dictators to take 
over; for cliques to perpetuate themselves; 
for corruption to continue unabated; and 
those who enjoy having so much, they pre- 
fer to keep it that way. 

Those who haye not are so accustomed 
to have not, for centuries, and so unedu- 
cated, also for centuries, they cannot and do 
not make the effort to have. 

Financial, professional, political and social 
success of the few is based on the inability to 
succeed of the many. 

In other words, the root of the evil lies in: 

Lack of education and lack of opportunity. 
This is essentially a financial problem. You 
cannot build public schools without public 
money. 
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Many South American nations lack such 
money. Others misappropriate theirs. Some 
for military purposes which experts call 
superfluous. Others for long-range projects 
which experts call untimely. 

But these circumstances do not alter the 
fact that the solution of the fundamental 
Problem of South America is still education 
and opportunity for those millions who have 
neither, 

Now, someone might argue that the finan- 
cial debacle of the South American countries 
is a matter of national seif-help. True 
enough. 

Yet in a world as interdependent as ours 
it is also a matter of international help. 
Particularly when it comes to continents as 
huge as South America and as prosperous as 
the United States. 

In this case international! help is, in reality, 
inter-American help and thus a matter of 
enlightened self-interest. For, the United 
States can ill afford to neglect South America 
for economic, political and even human rea- 
sons. 

Yet we are. And this in spite of the fact 
that we should know how much more of the 
world—and right at our very doorstep—this 
might leave to Moscow and to communism. 

And why are we neglecting South America? 

Simply, because, over the years, we have 
Not been able to agree with our South Ameri- 
can neighbors on what should come first: 
the horse or the cart; self-help or help. 

In theory, this is a wonderful argument. 
In practice, it is an idle one. 

For obviously, if a solution is to be found— 
and it surely must be found—it can lie only 
in the simultaneous approach: 

Self-help and help must go hand in hand. 
The horse and the cart can well come to- 
gether. 

Today we are pouring millions of foreign- 
aid dollars into South American countries. 
They are spent aimlessly by the few with 
disregard of the many. 

This method does not help the mass of 
the people nor does it help us. In fact, 
because it does not help the masses it de- 
feats the purposes of foreign aid and creates 
animosity rather than friendship. 

We could well spend less tomorrow if we 
Spent it wisely. If we ourselves adminis- 
tered the money and defined its purposes. 

If we did that, we would produce, auto- 
Matically and simultaneously, that type of 
self-help needed on the part of these na- 
tions. For they would help themselves. Not, 
as in the past, just to our money, but to 
our cooperation and advice, too, 

And South America needs nothing else 
and nothing more urgently than help and 
self-help. Only then can the nations of 
South America move from their crisis-ridden 
present into the golden future promised by 
their natural resources, 

And only then can the United States re- 
weld the solidarity that has been lost, exert 
the leadership that has been lacking and 
lock the door of this hemisphere on Moscow 
and communism, 


New Horizons for Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
cause it was necessary for me to remain 
in Washington, Tuesday, August 27, to 
vote on important legislation, I was 
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compelled to cancel a scheduled address 
before the annual convention of the 
American Soybean Association, meeting 
jointly with the National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association. 

Because it contains a message I feel 
needs to be emphasized, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the text of the address I 
had prepared for delivery to the Nation's 
soybean producers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HORIZONS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, before the 37th annual con- 
vention of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 27, 1957) 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to meet with the American Soy- 
bean Association. You represent a dramatic 
and still unfolding chapter in our country’s 
agricultural history. 

We in Minnesota are proud to be hosts to 
this national convention, because soybean 
production is now a well-established hun- 
dred-million-dollar crop to farmers in our 
State. In addition, the annual soybean crop 
in Minnesota is providing hundreds of thou- 
sands of man-hours of employment in the 
marketing, transportation, and processing 
fields. Iam pleased to know that the Nation- 
al Soybean Processors Association is holding 
its convention simultaneously with the 
American Soybean Association, as the close 
working relationships between soybean proc- 
essors and soybean producers has been one 
of the healthy factors in successful advance- 
ment of your industry. You need to work to- 
gether. You have much in common. Your 
destinies are linked together. Too often that 
fact is overlooked. 


Soybeans have become a billion-dollar 
crop in the United States. This commodity 
represents a vitally important segment of 
our agricultural economy. 

Perhaps nowhere has the rapid rise in 
soybean production been more graphically 
exemplified than right here in Minnesota, 
where soybean has grown from 
2,000 acres in 1934 to 2.8 million acres 
planted this year. In other words, the acre- 
age devoted to soybeans in Minnesota has 
increased 1,400 times in 24 years. Minne- 
sota has now risen to be the second most 
important soybean producing State in the 
Nation, second only to Illinois. Last year, 
we produced 12 percent of the total na- 
tional output. And I want to serve notice 
on our friends in Illinois: we do not stand 
stil in Minnesota. Our soybean producing 
area is still growing. Our increase in total 
Soybean acreage has resulted from increases 
in both the number of producers growing 
soybeans, and the number of acres planted 
per farm. In 1934, only 4 percent of the 
Minnesota farmers planted soybeans. ‘This 
grew to 10 percent by 1944, 20 percent by 
1949, and approximately 40 percent by 1956. 
It will be higher this year and next. Al- 
ready, soybeans provide 1 out of every 4 
dollars of cash income from the sale of 
crops in Minnesota. 

You cannot look into the dramatic story 
of soybean production in Minnesota with- 
out wanting to pay deserved tribute to such 
men of vision as R. E. Hodgson, superinten- 
dent of the Southeast Experiment Station 
in Waseca, who began working with soy- 
bean crops in the early 1920's, and John 
Evans of Montevideo, who was a real pio- 
neer in the growing of soybeans in Minne- 
sota, as early as 1917. Of course, there are 
many, many others who occupied a vital 
role in development of this great agricul- 
tural industry. 
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This $100 million Minnesota crop repre- 
sents an outstanding success in the large 
scale introduction of a new cash crop into 
the well established cropping systems of 
our State. It reflects great credit on tne 
coordinated efforts of our farmers, mer- 
chandisers, experiment stations, techniclans, 
processors, machinery manufacturers, and 
many other groups. Minnesota is proud of 
this contribution to the Nation's well-being, 
for that is what our expansion of soybean 
production has been. 

Because it relates to a theme I wish to 
develop later, I think it is fair to say that 
the greatest spur to this vast expansion of 
Soybean acreage, in Minnesota and else- 
where, was patriotic response of our farmers 
to Government requests to help meet our 
own Nation's food and fiber needs. 

Soybean acreage in Minnesota and in the 
Nation was relatively small until the start 
of World War II. Prior to the war, we were 
net importers of edible oils. When some 
offshore sources were shut off, the Govern- 
ment called for an expansion in soybean 
acreage. You producers met that demand, 
just as you have historically met every de- 
mand for our Nation's needs, 

It is well for the public to remember that, 
It is sometimes too easy for urban residents 
to forget how dependent they are upon the 
Nation's farmers—and how well our dwin- 
dling farm population has always provided 
abundantly for the needs of all our people. 

The experience gained in producing the 
crop required to meet the Nation's needs in 
time of emergency was the basis for the 
further expansion in the postwar period. 

Today, instead of a net importer, we are 
the world's greatest exporters of edible oils 
and soybeans. 

It took courage, and vision, for you in the 
soybean producing and processing industry 
to keep your sigbts on the future, instead 
of retreating to standards of the past. You 
have shown that courage and vision, and it 
is paying off. You are going to need more 
of it, in order to prove to some skeptics that 
agriculture and agricultural thinking does 
not have to be geared to the past. 

At a time when most spokesmen for agri- 
culture were talking about cutting back 
production, about adjusting backward from 
wartime peaks, about trimming our sails to 
prewar standards, you soybean producers 
proved you could not only hold your war- 
time gains, but could stil move ahead. 
You did it by working together toward seek- 
ing out and capturing new markets. You 
did it by keeping your eyes on the lookout 
for new and broader horizons, instead of 
retreating to the past. 

Of course, you had a unique commodity 
to work with—a commodity combining two 
of the world's greatest nutritional needs: 
edible oils, and protein. 

In & real sense, therefore, your markets 
are worldwide and expanding, limited only 
by your own imagination and enterprise in 
going after them—and by the living stand- 
ards of the world. 

We are investing huge foreign aid funds 
in trying to raise living standards in under- 
developed areas of the world—and your po- 
tential markets improve as those living 
standards improve. Meanwhile, it is im- 
portant that eating habits be cultivated as 
part of your market development. 

For that purpose, I am convinced that 
even relief feeding operations making use 
of both oil and protein are important to the 
future of your industry. The demand for 
both is virtually unlimited. Every volun- 
tary agency working in this field has ap- 
pealed for our Government to find ways to 
make more fats and oils available, and I 
have seen in my own observations that they 
are needed for balanced diets, 

I am sure many of you are also aware of 
the wonderful work being done by the Meals 
for Millions Foundation, seeking to fight 
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starvation in the world by providing high 
protein diet supplements financed entirely 
by voluntary donations—a penny-a-meal 
project that is worthy of your support. I 
hope your organization will get behind such 
efforts, as part of your market development 
work. 

Domestically, your markets have been di- 
vided between production of a high value 
protein animal feed, soybean meal, and a 
versatile human food ingredient, soybean 
oil. 

As producers, it has been to your own self- 
interest to seek a greater share of your re- 
turn from the oil ingredient. of your beans. 
It has also been to the best interest of your 
fellow farmers, as it is farmers themselves 
who buy the soybean meal in one form or 
another, 

The soybean meal pouring out of our great 
processing plants is the foundation stone of 
the mixed feed industry as we know it today. 
Eighty-eight percent of the farmers in Min- 
nesota buy at least part of their feed. Many 
of you soybean producers also buy mixed feed 
for your cattle, hogs, or chickens. 

With your soybean production, you are 
helping to provide yourselves and others with 
highly desirable feed ingredients. And the 
more you develop substantial outlets for your 
oil, the more you can afford to encourage an 
expanded livestock economy by making a 
high value protein feed available at reason- 
able prices for yourself and others. 

There are other sound reasons, from the 
standpoint of balance in the overall picture 
of American agriculture, to continue en- 
couraging the shift that has been underway 
to soybean production. 

Additional acres going into soybeans mean 
fewer acres in other commodities with which 
we face greater problems. 

In Minnesota, for example, while soybean 
acreage increased from 767,000 acres in 1949 
to 2.6 million acres in 1956, the acreage of 
feed grains and wheat was reduced by 1.5 
million acres in 1956 compared with the total 
in 1949. 

I know the question that must be arising 
in the minds of some. If we continue to 
encourage this shift, are we just setting the 
stage for transferring the surplus problem 
of some of these other commodities onto the 
shoulders of soybean producers? 

Let me just say this—it does not have to 
happen, and I do not think it will. With the 
vision and enterprise shown by the soybean 
industry in its research and market develop- 
ment program, with the kind of cooperation 
that has been maintained between soybean 
producers and processors, with the vast back- 
log of need that exists in the world for both 
the oil and protein ingredients of your prod- 
uct, a bright vista of future opportunity still 
exists for the soybean industry. 

Whether or not you achieve the full po- 
tential of that future opportunity, however, 
wil depend upon the sympathetic under- 
standing, and the vision or lack of vision, of 
your Government, Make no mistake about 
it: Regardless of what farm legislation is 
on the statute books, Government attitude 
&nd policy—and the attitude and policies of 
those vital administrative decisions 
within Government—have now and will con- 
tinue to have a profound effect upon your 
economic opportunity. 

To the extent that your Government has 
the foresight to look deeply into the future, 
and work hand-in-hand with you and with 
the private trade toward creating a helpful 
economic climate for your continued expan- 
sion, there is no reason why the future 
should not be bright for soybean producers. 

But to the extent that your Government is 
timid and blind, afraid to lift its eyes to new 
horizons, unimaginative in planning ahead, 
and unwilling to take full advantage of the 
experience and guidance of the private trade, 
your path could become a rocky one. 

It is not my intention tonight to engage 
in a controversial discussion of farm legisla- 
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tion, as important as that may be. Time 
would not permit fully developing the justi- 
fiable case for greater economic protection 
for agriculture as being truly in the public’s 
interest. 

But I do express serious concern, without 
partisanship, over some of the administra- 
tion attitudes toward whatever legislation 
exists. 

Iam convinced that much of the depressed 
plight of American agriculture today is di- 
rectly traceable to administrative decisions 
and policies within the Department of Agri- 
culture, regardless of what laws are on the 
books. Timid, fumbling, bungling, short- 
sighted decisions that deprive you of fair 
income, and at the same time take more out 
of the pockets of other taxpayers, character- 
izes the farm policy of the administration, 

And, I might add, more and more people 
are coming to the same conclusion—people 
with years of valuable experience in the 
handling of farm commodities, and people 
to whom this administration would normally 
look for all-out support. 

I am equally convinced that the present 
Secretary of Agriculture has at his disposal 
ample authority, in way of legisiative and 
economic tools to bolster or depress farm 
prices and farm income almost at will. 

Let me give you some examples, 

While giving lipservice to the free market 
the Commodity Credit Corporation (the 
CCC) has made it impossible for any sem- 
blance of a free market to operate on many 
of our commodities. It has dumped corn 
to undersell the free market, in competition 
with the growers, driving prices down below 
the support levels so that in turn more corn 
must be taken over by the Government. By 
its own sales policies it has forced more and 
more of the grain business to go through 
Government hands, rather than less and less 
as it should be. 

You have been more fortunate in soybeans, 
but you too are to a great extent at the 
mercy of Department of Agriculture admin- 
istrative decisions. Until the recent take- 
over, CCC had not lost any money in sup- 
porting the price of soybeans. As a matter 
of fact, the Government's operations to bol- 
ter soybean prices had resulted in a $4 
million profit. 

With a little courage and foresight, the 
Department of Agriculture could have 
avoided any takeover of beans from pro- 
ducers this year. Just a few more export 
sales of oil at the right time would have 
bolstered the free market sufficiently to at- 
tract beans out of growers’ hands and into 
the private trade. Producers’ prices would 
have been bolstered and the Government 
takeover limited. 

Timing is of the essence. Too often the 
CCC has withdrawn from export operations 
just before harvest season, moving back in to 
bolster the market only after most of the 
beans are out of producers’ hands and owned 
by speculators. 

This year is no exception. We need export 
commitments soon, to bolster the market 
while beans are in the hands of the producers, 
I hope our friends here from the Department 
of Agriculture will heed that advice. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. The soy- 
bean industry has some good friends in the 
Department of Agriculture. Some of them 
are here with you, like Gwynn Garnett and 
Martin Sorkin, Yet, I am sure even they 
would concede privately that they are often 
overruled by men of lesser knowledge and 
understanding in the hierarchy of agri- 
cultural bureaucracy. Your task as organized 
producers is to insist that the interests of 
growers comes foremost in the highest de- 
cision making levels of the Department. 
Fortunately, you have had the support of 
the processors as well in urging the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give more attention 
to the proper timing of its export commit- 
ments, for maximum beneficial effect on the 
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market before beans are all acquired by 
speculators. 

Perhaps I have talked too much tonight 
about soybeans—and I know you have plenty 
of experts meeting with you far mote famil- 
iar than I could hope to be with your own 
particular problems. But if I have devoted 
considerable time to discussing your own 
commodity, it is primarily because your soy- 
bean industry is symbolic of the major points 
I want to make tonight—points that con- 
cern all agriculture, and the entire Nation's 
attitude toward agriculture. 

Your own growth is the result largely of 
response to the Nation's needs in one period 
of emergency, and your future is closely in- 
terwoven with another emergency—the en- 
tire free world's struggle for survival. 

That same thing is true about most of 
American agriculture. 

Your destiny cannot be determined by you 
alone, in a period when survival of freedom 
in the world must transcend even the most 
pressing domestic problems. 

That is also true about the rest of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Its destiny is linked inseparably with our 
struggle against the cunning, imperialistic 
forces of communism threatening to engulf 
the world—and with the degree of recogni- 
tion we receive as to the vital importance of 
agriculture's role in that struggle. 

You have had the vision and enterprise 
to seek new horizons for your markets rather 
than be satisfied with the past, and all agri- 
culture needs to raise its sights to the 
broader concept of meeting the needs of the 
world in which we live, under conditions 
that exist in the world today. 

But if agriculture needs to broaden its 
horizons, even more so is that need evident 
in the highest levels of our Government, 

If, in fact, that need is recognized at some 
levels within the Department of Agriculture 
today, it is not being adequately reflected in 
its current policies—nor is it being aggres- 
sively pursued and championed beyond the 
realm of the Department of Agriculture into 
the State Department, the National Security 
Council, and the White House. 

The greatest hope for American agricul-* 
ture today rests in building markets abroad, 
both for the present and for the future. 

The greatest hope for strengthening the 
bonds linking our allies of the free world in 
an all-out stand against the onward march 
of communism ts solidifying our economic 
and cuitural ties. 

These two objectives are too interlocked 
for either to be-considered alone, 

As a result, agriculture’s future rests to a 
great degree upon the extent to which we 
recognize its vital role in international trade, 
and make wiser use of our abundance to 
supply the needs of other people who might 
otherwise be compelled by necessity or 
naivete to turn to the Soviet orbit for food 
and fiber to survive. 

We as a nation are blind indeed if we are 
willing to rest our hopes entirely upon guns, 
planes, and bombs. Tapa 
. As vital as adequate defense forces remain 
for our protection, all they can buy us is 
time. How we use that time is up to us— 
but our fate hangs in the balance. 

Russia is making shrewd use of its time. 
The cunning rulers in the Kremlin have 
shifted at least for a time, from military 
warfare to economic warfare—and are mak- 
ing more progress with trade than they were 
able to achieve with guns. They have moved 
their tentacles into country after country, 
in part or ín whole, under the guise of eca- 
nomic agreements and expanded foreign 
trade operations. 

Make no mistake about it: countries be- 
coming more and more dependent upon the 
Iron Curtain area of the world for food or 
manufactured goods are enmeshed more and 
more into the Soviet web, and slowly but 
surely are being weaned away from the rem- 
nants of the free world. 7 
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The greatest weakness that has confronted 

Russia in this calculated economic pene- 
tration of neutral areas has been its own 
shortage of food and fiber. Yet Russia has 
been shrewd enough to that fact, 
and has given top priority to expanding its 
food output. Not for its own people, but as 
an economic weapon in a world which above 
all else must have food. 
. What have we been doing, in this same 
period? We have been asking our farm peo- 
ple to lower their sights, to trim their sails, 
to cut their production to pre-war standards. 
We have been told downward adjustment is 
necessary. We have been guided into look- 
ing backward, instead of looking ahead. 

Regretfully, the highest policymakers In 
our Government fall to appreciate the great- 
est weapon for peace in our hands—our 
abundance of food and fiber, and our poten- 
tial to produce in still greater abundance. 

We are going into a fight for our lives, 
with one hand tied behind our backs. We 
are falling to mobilize and fully use our 
greatest asset. 

Timidity and hesitancy stil lead our 
Government officials to look upon our food 
export programs as merely emergency sur- 
plus disposal legislation—a way to get out 
of a domestic problem, instead of the most 
effective way at our command of building 
economic ties for the future. 

Remember one thing: the instinct for hu- 
man survival is stronger than any convic- 
tion about ideology. People are going to 
eat. If we don't fill the food needs of the 
world, Russia will set out to fill them. She 
has already chartered her course in that 
direction. 

The country upon which the greater part 
of the world is dependent for food, fiber, 
and other trade will eventually wield the 
balance of power in the world. We are los- 
ing, today, on this economic front. 

What good is it for us to build bigger H- 
bombs, if we let the rest of the world be- 
come slowly linked to the Iron Curtain 
countries by economic und trade policies? 

Where in this Government today do you 
see full realization of that fact? 

Where do you see any aggressive leader- 
ship toward assuming the role we Americans 
are best equipped to fill in the current ideo- 
logical struggle—best equipped by produc- 
tive resources and humanitarian instincts? 

We are far from a militaristic people, yet 
we seem to rest too much of our hope on 
weapons. 

Are we ready to choose the battlefield as 
our best grounds to meet Soviet Russia? 
Remember, Russia is outdoing us in the 
training of scientists and engineers. Re- 
member, Russia has H-bombs, too. Remem- 
ber, Russia has less respect for human 
life than we do, and might more readily 
welcome a military showdown. 

The real material advantage we have over 
Russia today is our abundance of food. All 
of us would rather see it put to good use, 
rather than just be piled up in storage. And 
we Americans are naturally traders and 
merchandisers; the role of finding ways to 
feed the world fits us a lot more naturally 
than the role of warriors. 

Why. then, are we hesitant about chal- 
lenging Russia on the economic front? Why 
shouldn't we, instead of Russia, be aggres- 
sively seeking to become the world's supplier 
of the material wants of less-developed coun- 
tries? 

I will give you my conclusions. 

First, we are blinded by the almighty dol- 
lar. It has become almost a fetish for timid 
Government officials to worry about doing 
business anywhere in the world for any- 
thing but American dollars. 

My friends, let me remind you of some- 
thing: we are in a struggle for international 
survival of freedom, not just haggling about 
the price of a cow over the fence with a 
neighbor on the back 40, 
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We are spending billions of good, hard 
American dollars for weapons, dollars you 
pay for in taxes—and dollars that can never 
do any constructive good in the world after 
they have been turned into tanks and H- 
bombs. If the international situation is 
serious enough to justify such vast defense 
expenditures—and our military leaders as- 
sure us it is—we are certainly silly to be 
quibbling over the loss of a few American 
dollars through the export sale of farm prod- 
ucts for foreign currencies. 

If we expect to compete with Russia for 
international trade in the world of today, 
we must be ready to trade in whatever cur- 
rencies are available. We cannot hoard all 
the dollars ourselves, then be willing to sell 
or trade only for dollars that others do not 
have. 

It is something like being in a poker game, 
&nd getting all the chips back in the hands 
of the dealer. The rest may decide to go on 
playing with matches or buttons. If we want 
to stay in the game, we will have to find 
ways to adapt to matches or buttons too. 

We are in the international game to the 
finish, whether we like it or not. If we in- 
sist on sitting on the sidelines as specta- 
tors, we have no right to complain about the 
outcome. But if we want to protect and 
strengthen our ties with other freedom loy- 
ing people, we are going to have to trade 
with ‘them—whether it is for lire, pesos, 
pounds, francs, or marks. 

It is not as though we did not have good 
uses for foreign currencies. We are engaged 
in Government operations all over the world. 
We have defense bases all over the worid. 
We have private American business interests 
all over the world. We certainly can use 
constructively the foreign currencies we ob- 
tain through sale of our farm products 
abroad—and official records of our Govern- 
ment prove it. 

But there is still a second reason why we 
are failing to meet the Soviet challenge on 
the economic front. 

It is the timidity of our Government of- 
ficials, and their lack of vision, imagina- 
tion, and daring. 'They fail to understand 
what a powerful force for fredom our abun- 
dance of food and fiber could be, both in 
economic relationships and as humanitarian 
evidence of our concern for hungry people 
everywhere. 

To most of the officials in our Government 
at Washington today, our food &bundance 
is just some kind of a domestic headache 
they would like to wish away. They simply 
fail to appreciate what an asset it really 
is. Perhaps the greatest disservice done to 
our country—not just to farm people, but 
to our entire country—has been the propa- 
ganda role of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
creating the impression that there is some- 
thing bad about having more than enough 
food to go around. Apparently, to try to 
win a political argument, Secretary Benson 
stands guilty of bringing American agricul- 
ture in disrepute. 

Far more is at stake than any political 
argument over farm policy. Our country's 
entire future is involved. Instead of criti- 
cizing farmers, the American people should 
be thanking God for our abundance, and 
insisting upon its wise use as a weapon of 
freedom, a potent force for peace. 

Instead of quibbling about his personal 
philosophy on farm legislation Secretary 
Benson should have the courage to stand 
up to the President and the rest of the Cabi- 
net and defend our farmers as being one seg- 
ment of our economy fully prepared to serve 
our country in this emergency. 

We need a Secretary of Agriculture today 
who can convince the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the National Security 
Council of the great asset you farm people 
have put at the country's disposal—and one 
who will fight to see that our abundance is 
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fully used internationally to turn the tide 
for freedom. 

We need a Secretary of Agriculture who 
will stand up and tell the truth to the 
American people—that every cent invested 
in protecting our farm producers is an in- 
vestment in our Nation's security, just as 
much as the money spent for tanks and 
guns. 

We need a Secretary of Agriculture with 
the vision to realize that whatever costs are 
involved in aggressively seeking out and gain- 
ing foreign markets for farm products today 
not only serves the best interest of our in- 
ternational relations, but actually is a sound 
investment toward building future markets 
for American farmers in the years of peace 
we seek ahead. 

I have not come to these conclusions 
lightly. Many of you know that I spent a 
montlr overseas this year to see for myself 
whether real opportunities existed for the 
kind of food utilization I have long en- 
visioned. I have talked with our military 
commanders abroad. I have talked with our 
diplomatic representatives. I have talked 
with highest officials of other governments. 
I have talked with American businessmen 
abroad. I have talked with our church- 
workers and representatives of CARE carry- 
ing on such a valuable people-to-people re- 
lief work abroad. 

On every hand the answer was the same, 
It is a national disgrace that our country 
falls to realize the potential asset it has in an 
abundance of food and fiber, in the midst of 
& world of hunger and need. 

Since my return, I have devoted long hours 
to conducting weeks of hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture into op- 
erations of Public Law 480, under which our 
farm export programs are conducted. From 
witness after witness before our committee, 
from every agency of our Government and 
from producers as well as the private trade, 
the evidence has been conclusively the same, 

Yet our Secretary of Agriculture, as late as 
last week, reiterated his belief that Public 
Law 480 was just emergency surplus disposal 
legislation. The same view has been echoed 
by spokesmen in the White House. . 

They fail to lift their eyes, to the broader 
horizons involved. They lack the compre- 
hension that even you farm people have that 
food can be a greater asset than guns, at a 
time when peace of the world is at stake. 

They lack the vision that your own Ameri- 
can Soybean Association has displayed, in 
gearing your goals to the future. 

We can argue forever about farm policy, 
but we can have little basis for agreement as 
to what legislation is needed until we first 
arrive at some appreciation of the role Amer- 
ican agriculture can and should play in our 
international relations. 

We cannot solve problems of the present, 
based on thinking of the past. 

We cannot adequately meet challenges of 
the future, guided only by standards of even 
the present. 

We cannot solve agriculture's problems by 
thinking of agriculture as just an isolated, 
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have a broader view, and realize that we are 
no longer confronted just with a problem 
of surpluses and depressed farm income. 
We must fully realize that our agriculture 
can and should be an integral part of win- 
ning freedom in the world. In that context, 
we need abundant production as a vital part 
of our defense arsenal, and we can certainly 
afford, in the Nation's interests, seeing 
that our producers are properly and fairly 
regarded for fulfilling our Nation's needs, 
We urgently need to lift our eyes, and raise 
our sights. We need to broaden our con- 
cepts. We need to look for new horizons 
and we need to be thankful that America's 
farmers have always been ready to fulfill our 
Nation's needs, however they may be neg- 
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lected and abused between national awaken- 
ings to our dependence upon them, 

We need such a national awakening today. 

My personal crusade has been to stir such 
an awakening, such a realization of the real 
importance of our abundance of food and 
fiber. Your help is needed. Between now 
and the first of the year, every effort should 
be made to get our country’s top policy- 
makers to take a more serious look at the 
role our food abundance can play in bolster- 
ing the free world and strengthening our 
economic and trade ties all over the globe, 

When Congress reconvenes in January, it 
is my intention to submit a series of rec- 
ommendations for improvement and expan- 
sion of Public Law 480 along those lines. 
You can rest assured we are going to ask 
for more than just a l-year extension of 
this authority. Weare going to ask that it 
be recognized as a foreign-trade policy of 
our Government, not just as a tool for get- 
ting rid of surpluses. 

Let me leave you with another thought. 
In time of war, we recognized the impor- 
tance of food and fiber went far beyond just 
farm people. We created a War Food Ad- 
ministration, to mobilize our food resources 
for victory. Perhaps today, in time of a 
shaky and uncertain peace in the world, it 
is time to think about a similar role for a 
special “Peace Food Administrator” to guide 
more effective use of our food resources for 
another victory. 

It is just as important to mobilize and 
use our resources for winning on the trade 
and economic front today, as it was to help 
win on the battlefront a few years ago. It 
is even more important to use our food 
abundance as a constructive force for peace 
on the humanitarian front, in the ideologi- 
cal struggle now dividing the world. 

If we fail to get the leadership we need in 

that direction from the Department of Agri- 
culture, we must turn to the White House, 
If we fail to gain the full understanding 
we need anywhere in the executive branch, 
Congress itself must intervene and show the 
way. 
I urge your support in that effort. For 
only then can you and others in agriculture 
reach the new horizons that beckon from all 
over the world. 


Tito: Moscow’s Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Slobodan Draskovich, formerly of the 
University of Belgrade, now residing in 
Chicago, has written a book entitled 
“Tito: Moscow's Trojan Horse“ —Reg- 
nery, Chicago, 1957—which I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
and the American public because of Dr. 
Draskovich’s interesting observations in 
light of the political developments in 
Eastern Europe over the last decade. 

Dr. Draskovich, son of Milorad Dras- 
kovich, was born in 1910. His father was 
Minister of the Interior in Yugoslavia, 
and was assassinated by the Communists 
in 1921. Slobodan received his law de- 
gree from the University of Belgrade. 
Later, he received his doctor of philoso- 
phy in economics from the University of 
Munich. During World War II he was a 
prisoner of war in Italy and Germany. 
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He came to the United States in 1947. 
An author of many articles and several 
pamphlets pertaining to political econ- 
omy, in February 1949 he testified before 
a Senate Judiciary subcommittee on how 
official representatives—probably refer- 
ring to Yugoslav diplomats in United 
States—had aided Yugoslav propaganda 
activities in the United States. Tito: 
Moscow's Trojan Horse, is his first book 
published in English. 

The author's thesis is that the tragic 
and glaring disparities between facts and 
Western opinion about Tito and '"Tito- 
ism" compel him to expose to the world 
the realities of the Moscow-Belgrade 
entente. At length, he develops this 
facet of his report. He says, in part: 

In the 7 years which had elapsed since 
the Kremlin-Tito break of June 28, 1948, 
both the Soviet leaders and Tito had had 
enough time to study the nature, causes and 
consequences of their conflict, to determine 
a line of action and to pursue a policy which 
would lead to the liquidation of the rift. 

During all that time neither side had done 
anything to harm any fundamental interest 
of the other. There had been mutual ac- 
cusations, insults and recriminations. But 
they were devoid of any serious political 
meaning and intent. What Moscow held 
against Tito were either arbitrary inventions 
(such as the subordination of the CPY to 
the People’s Front, or the subordination of 
the workers to the peasants in Yugoslavia) 
or carbon copies of the Kremlin policies 
(acceptance of aid from Western democ- 
racies; capitalist reforms in the economic 
section, such as decollectivization of agricul- 
ture or free market for some products; liber- 
alization of the regime and Communist self- 
criticism). What Tito held against Moscow 
was equally untenable. The Soviet Union 
was notoriously an imperialistic power, but 
since its very foundation in 1917, not only 
since 1948. And all Yugoslav Communists 
had known it and approved it. Without So- 
viet imperialism there would have been no 
Communist Yugoslavia, as Tito openly ad- 
mitted. As for the accusations of “police 
state," lack of democracy, bureaucratic rule, 
Tito was shouting in a mirror. The Soviet 
Union was a police state, a ruthless bureau- 
cratic dictatorship, but so was Yugoslavia. 
The Kremlin had its secret police NKVD; 
Tito had hís secret police UBDA. 

So in the whole Communist world, after the 
initial surprise and shock, nobody paid any 
attention to the reciprocal mudslinging and 
shadowboxing, which were keeping the 
Western wishful thinkers busy and happy. 

But the Soviet-Yugoslav relations were not 
only devoid of mutual hostility. They were 
never strained beyond mutual irritations and 
they never for a single moment affected their 
dedication to the one and only ultimate aim 
of Communist world conquest, nor did they 
affect their basic relationship of anti-demo- 
cratic allies. Within the Communist camp, 
they were disputing. On the world plane, 
they were both unchangeably dedicated to 
the subversion and destruction of the free 
world. 


No longer defined as a mere provin- 
cial—Yugoslavia—ideology, the Commu- 
nists have artfully amplified the Titoist 
concept to represent independent nation- 
al communism wherever it is possible to 
establish it. But this national idea, ob- 
serves Dr. Draskovich, is an intrinsically 
Communist scheme concocted by Moscow 
and Tito, with full mutual understand- 
ing, to confuse and ultimately conquer 
the West. 

Dr. Draskovich emphasizes that Tito- 
ism is not an anti-Soviet drive, but Mos- 
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cow's weapon against the West. Tito's 
current policy of peaceful conviviality 
between the East and West camps is but 
a facade for the scheme mapped out by 
the Communists. Communists, as we 
have seen, have the greatest interest in 
keeping complex political issues as con- 
fused as possible. 

The author devotes a great deal of 
space to the Belgrade-Moscow rift of 
1948 and suggests that Moscow has done 
great services to Tito by attacking and 
denouncing him just enough to feed “the 
West's delusion about Tito’s resistance to 
and political warfare against Soviet im- 
perialism.” 

In an engaging though somewhat 
repetitive style, the author has indicated 
what he recognizes of the strategy of 
the Kremlin to penetrate and annihi- 
late the very spiritual and political fiber 
of the free world with Yugoslavia's Tito 
as their Trojan horse. As in the case 
of Troy’s fateful legacy—the gift of the 
Greek wooden horse—subversion, es- 
pionage and sabotage are the disruptive 
goals of the Communist international 
conspiracy. It is deduced from Dr. 
Draskovich's book that Moscow has set 
Yugoslavia as an experimental camp for 
its Machiavellian intents to follow 
throughout the satellite bloc. 


Bitterly deploring what he terms the 
West’s “criminal folly” of assisting Tito 
morally and materially, Draskovich ar- 
gues that in no other important issue 
has the West lost its political equilib- 
rium and its acumen for political analy- 
sis and sound judgment to such an ap- 
palling degree as in the case of Tito 
and Titoism. At this point, we should 
recall our grand giveaway program 
which has funneled $734,304,000 to Yu- 
goslavia since June 30, 1945. For good 
measure, in wheat alone, for the period 
January-April 1957, 19,567,000 bushels 
of wheat valued at $33,615,000 were given 
to Tito. How distant is the day when 
our country will come to the realization 
that to receive capitalist assistance is 
no Communist sin, that it will make eas- 
ier the achievement of Communist ob- 
jectives? 


Of the book's many enlightening sub- 
sections, to quote a few: "Is the downfall 
or communism imminent?" Tito's dif- 
ferent foreign policy," “The pitfalls of 
Yugoslav ‘different’ communism,” “Tito 
and Communist world monolithism,” one 
arrested my attention which I would like 
to cite in part. It concerns the pirating 
of democratic words by the Communist 
camp for the obvious purpose of confus- 
ing the people. So great has been the im- 
pact of the war of words in our century 
that in World War II the identity of 
democratic-Communist vocabulary fa- 
cilitated the capitulation of 10 European 
states to the Red camp. We remember 
Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
onia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Rumania. Says Dr. 
Draskovich: j 

The thorough confusion which reigns in 
the realms of terminology and semantics in 
the cold war, is unfortunately a source of 
weakness for the democracies, and a source 
of strength for communism. Most of the 
terms are used by both sides: freedom, jus- 
tice, peace, civil and human rights, progress, 
humanity, welfare of the people, They ob- 
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viously belong to the democratic vocabulary. 
However, the democracies have allowed their 
vocabulary to be used by the Communists, 
who have adulterated their contents and 
adapted them to Communist ends. And 
since the democratic side did not fight back 
to protect the original meaning of its own 
vocabulary, the U. 8. S. R. and Communists 
everywhere were able to promote communism 
by using democratic concepts and terms. 
And so, for example, at Yalta, the Soviets 
violated the democratic sense of the agree- 
ments, but not the Communist sense. The 
tragedy of the West is that the difference 
between the two was not raised in Yalta. 
Since Yalta, little has been done to retrieve 
from the Communist vocabulary the stolen 
concepts and slogans of democracy. In any 
study of communism it is indispensable to 
clarify the democratic terms they use to de- 
stroy democracy and to expose the Commu- 
nist semantics; that is, the meaning which 
Communists give to various political terms. 


Dr. Draskovich's book is a challenging 
treatise which speaks of his love of free- 
dom. 


Since all men do not draw the same con- 
clusions from the same facts— 


He tells his readers— 


I have made clear the values and yardsticks 
on which my considerations and conclusions 
are based: The preeminence of spiritual val- 
ues in the life of human society, the abso- 
lute importance of individual and national 
freedom and human dignity, the rights and 
interests of all free people and of all the 
oppressed who fought to preserve their free- 
dom and who are fighting to regain it. 


Lewis E. Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
relative to an old friend of mine, Lewis 
E. Hoffman, who served the United 
States in an official capacity, first in the 
Bureau of Land Management, and ear- 
lier in the General Land Office, for a 
pericd of 44 years. 

He is a dedicated public servant, and 
I am sorry he has reached an age at 
which it is necessary for him to retire 
from the Government service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRETT 

On August 1 of this year, the Federal Gov- 
ernment lost an extremely able, and ex- 
tremely dedicated, public servant in the re- 
tirement of Lewis E. Hoffman from the De- 
partment of the Interior. For nearly 44 
years, Lew Hoffman has been associated with 
with Bureau of Land Management and its 
predecessor agencies dealing with the pub- 
lic domain of the United States, and at the 
time of his retirement was its Chief Minerals 
Staff Officer, He will practice law in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Hoffman is widely recognized through- 
out the minerals industry as perhaps the 
topinost authority in the United States on 
the oll and gas leasing laws. His book Oll 
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and Gas Leasing on the Public Domain, has 
been & "bible" of the oil and gas industry 
Bince its original publication in 1951, and 
this year he brought out a revised edition 
to cover new developments in oil and gas 
leasing, including the laws and regulations 
covering submerged lands, among other 
thíngs. 

Lew Hoffman has appeared before the 
committees of Congress many, many times, 
and has always proved a most competent, 
and most cooperative witness. In addition, 
he was always available to any Member of 
the Senate or the House for private consulta- 
tion on legislative and administrative mat- 
ters affecting the development of the mineral 
resources of the public domain. 

His Federal Government service dates back 
to 1913 when he was with the old Patent 
Office, then a bureau in the Department of 
the Interior and 7 months later he began 
his life work in public lands and their min- 
eral development. He served in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in World War I, 
and then, upon the passage of the Mineral 
Leasing Act on February 25, 1920, he was 
designated by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to organize a division to 
administer the oil and gas provisions of that 
act. The task was a tremendous one as the 
change from the right to prospect for oil 
and gas, from making mining locations un- 
der the United States mining laws to the 
issuance of permits and leases under the 
Mineral Leasing Act was a revolutionary de- 
parture from the then existing practice and 
procedure. 

On September 9, 1943, the Secretary of 
the Interior awarded Mr. Hoffman a meri- 
torious promotion for the interest and ini- 
tiative you have shown in improving work 
methods within the Minerals Division which 
have resulted in more efficient management 
with a noticeable improvement in the mo- 
Yale of the employees under your supervi- 
sion. I am glad that it is possible to give 
this evidence of the Department's appre- 
ciation of this service." 

In 1953 Mr. Hoffman was appointed 
chairman of a task force of the President's 
Cabinet Committee for the establishment of 
a national policy relating to the production 
and utilization of minerals and metals. The 
task force was established to effect a com- 
prehensive review of legislation, Executive 
orders, directives, and other components of 
the existing Federal mineral policy. The 
task force report received the highest praise 
from officials of the Department. 

I am certain that all of Mr. Hoffman's 
host of friends on both sides of the aisle 
join me in wishing Lew Hoffman good for- 
tune in the years that lie ahead. 


Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
Before the Alabama Library Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.HILL. Mr.President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on April 12, 1957, be- 
fore the Alabama Library Association, at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR LISTER HILL BEFORE THE 
ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, TUSCALOOSA, 
ALA., APRIL 12, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, librarians, trustees, and 

friends, I am honored and happy to be with 
you, who know so much about the past and 
present, to discuss with you the library of 
the future. It is altogether fitting that our 
theme, the library of the future, be con- 
sidered at this trustees luncheon, for I know 
that all librarians will agree that without a 
firm reliance on the interest, the support, the 
sacrifice and the leadership of the trustees 
of our libraries, we could not hopefully con- 
template the library of the future or have 
and cherish the blessings that flow from the 
library of today. We congratulate you and 
thank you, our library trustees, for your 
selfless devotion to the cause of enriching 
the lives of our people by giving of your time 
and your efforts to bring knowledge and cul- 
ture to our towns and cities, to our rural 
communities and to the very hearthstone of 
our homes throughout the land. $ 

We live in an era so remarkable for its 
contrasts that we can talk of the library of 
the future—which is now actually in the 
making—at the very time when, in many 
parts of the United States, the library of the 
present is nonexistent. While I speak about 
the library of tomorrow I am just as inter- 
estec in the librarian of today. 

Of all the varied impacts on man's progress 
by the forces that have influenced it—reli- 
gion, education, politics, war, and man's 
quest for peace and freedom the institu- 
tion that contributed mightily and afirma- 
tively along with the others, and received the 
minimum of the plaudits of history, is the 
library. The library seems to have assigned 
to itself the role of doing its job and saying 
nothing about it. 

Emerson said: “Meek young men grow up 
in libraries"—but I think Emerson was 
wrong. We cannot read the library bill of 
rights adopted by the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Atlantic City in 
1948 without being impressed with.the cour- 
age and forthrightness of the American 
librarian. 

This document is important not only for 
that which is in it, but more significantly 
Ior that which is not in it. We might have 
anticipated that librarians were demanding 
their rights; that librarians were raising 
justifiable protests against the indifference 
of & society that ignored their services and 
paid them poorly. Instead they were put- 
ting themselves, their reputations, their 
means of livelihood, at stake for the basic 
American freedoms: Freedom of speech, 
freedom from censorship of books, freedom 
of thought, freedom from cultural suppres- 
sion, freedom to use libraries for purposes 
of assernbly. The document was in its way 
like a pronouncement from Mount Sinai or 
an echo of the Continental Congress. 

Some of the figures on library systems in 
the United States must sound distressing to 
a proud American presented with the admin- 
istration’s budget for 1958 totalling $71.8 
billion. As chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare I cannot begin to tell you of my 
astonishment at certain data on the public 
library in America. I found myself obliged 
to report in connection with my then pro- 

Library Services Act, that of the 7,500 
public-library systems in the Nation, 60 per- 
cent have less than $4,000 per year for oper- 
ating expenses; 15 States have available for 
library services less than 50 cents per capita 
annually; 15 States have available for this 
purpose less than $1; 15 States have available 
less than $1.50; and only 3 States have avall- 
able $1.50 or more annually. Recent studies 
by the American Library Association con- 
clude that $3 in annual per capita expendi- 
ture is necessary for minimum Library serv- 
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ices, and not a single State has thus far even 
approached this figure. 

The people and our democracy suffer from 
this wholly inadequate support. Librarians 
suffer, especially those in the lower range of 
library administration and those in charge of 
the smaller and inadequate libraries. 

We must raise the level of the librarian's 
salary from its present rank among the low- 
est in all employed groups in America to a 
level in keeping with the librarian's profes- 
sional responsibilities. Counted into the 
budget scheme in estimating salaries, shouid 
be the 5 years of formal education beyond 
high school called for by your profession. 
The salary should reflect moreover, the con- 
stant necessity in this fast-moving age for 
keeping informed on library changes and 
developments. It should reflect also the in- 
creasingly difficult task of making the initial 
salary high enough to attract professional 
people who meet your progressively higher 
standards. In 1956 there were 12 jobs for 
every graduate of a library school. 

The hour demands that we give the li- 
brarian a salary which will enable him to 
enjoy a good standard of living, to permit 
recreation and travel, continued study and 
educational growth, and provide security in 
old age. We must recognize the essential 
worth and dignity of the librarian and as- 
sure full opportunity to take part in the 
life of the community, 

How can simple justice be more elemen- 
tary than this. 

Why should a librarian be expected to take 
anything less? 

It is evident that libraries—like our 
schools—raise the level of democracy by 
educating, by inspiring democracy's think- 
ing and developing its leadership. History 
convinces us that the library is not only a 
highly desirable supplement to the school, 
but often a substitute for it. The galaxy 
of the world’s great men contains the por- 
traits of many whose formal schooling was 
extremely meager, but whose scholarship 
was profound because their education came 
from books somehow made available to them. 
Benjamin Franklin, one of the wisest and 
most versatile of all Americans, had little 
formal education. John Marshall, who took 
the skeleton of the Constitution of the United 
States and clothed it with flesh and blood, 
had less than a year of formal schooling. 
Of what university was Shakespeare a 
graduate?  Lincoln's school was mostly a 
handful of books, and Thomas A. Edison 
went to school less than 3 months. Could 
it not then be said that the library, in one 
form or another, public or private, pathetic- 
ally small or larger and prouder, made possi- 
ble the contributions of these giants of his- 
tory? And how many thousands, how many 
millions whose collective contribution to 
life and progress is immense, but who indi- 
vidually were less noted, have in the same 
way contributed to the fruits of man's 
progress? 

Education such as the library affords con- 
stitutes the bread and wine of life for a 
democracy, It is thus that we were appalled 
at the spectacle of 27 million Americans in 
* population of 168 million without public 
library services and 53 million people with 
inadequate library services. So much of 
this cultural deprivation of so many Amer- 
icans occurs in the rural areas. Here there 
are either no libraries at all or only the most 
inadequate library service. In the Congress, 
therefore, we passed what we are proud to 
call the Library Services Act. 

This act, which I sponsored for 10 years 
before it was finally passed by the 84th 
Congress in the spring of 1956 will bring 
books and learning to the 27 million Amer- 
icans. Under the terms of the act, Congress 
authorized 87% million to be appropriated 
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in each of the next 5 years beginning In 
1956-57, on a matching basis, to the States. 
The administration of the act will conform, 
as you know, with State and local conditions. 
Funds are to be granted based on the rural 
population of the State as compared to the 
rural population of the United States. And 
the money is matched by the State on the 
basis of the per capita income of the State 
as compared to the national per capita in- 
come. 

The State, of course, determines its per- 
sonnel, books, and materials, without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government. The 
State plan is administered under the 
authority of the State library agency, and 
in my judgment, the autonomy of the States 
in the matter of library policy is complete. 

The act follows a well-established formula 
in general  Federal-State relationships. 
There is one aspect that is new: The estab- 
lishment of library facilities where they 
were formerly lacking so that no American 
can ever again be said to have been kept out 
of the reach of books, the culture they bring, 
and the self-improvement they inspire. 

A democracy like ours in its own en- 
lightened self-interest should do no less. 

I share your gratification over the fact 
that the Office of Education approved the 
Alabama State library plan on March 15 last 
and the funds for Alabama were made avail- 
able as of March 1. 

Alabama, we learned from the December 
1956 Library Journal, proposes to use the 
funds to be made available under the act 
(1) to strengthen the State public library 
service division; (2) to make development 
grants to already established regional li- 
braries; and (3) to provide establishment 
grants to new regional libraries, bringing to- 
gether present smaller units and unserved 
areas. 


Alabama will be a principal beneficiary of 
the Library Services Act, for in addition to 
the educational and cultural enrichment 
that it will bring to our State, the act will 
provide a powerful and persuasive induce- 
ment to new industries, new jobs and, there- 
fore, à higher standard of living for our 
people. We know that when new industries 
consider locating in Alabama, they almost 
invariably inquire of the facilities and serv- 
ices available with respect to schools, 
churches and libraries—which, as you see, 
makes you a part of a vital triumvirate. 
When the 1,131,000 citizens of Alabama, who 
now have no free public library service, are 
emancipated from the darkness which the 
dearth of books imposes, we can then en- 
vision the day when Alabama shall no longer 
be only a part of the Nation’s new economic 
frontier, but rather an economic fountain- 
head for the Nation. 

All that I have discussed with you up to 
this moment constitutes the public library 
of today that is the foundation of the public 
library of the future. 'Those of us who have 
examined the fantastically new electronic 
library equipment see nothing in it, I am 
sure, that is frightening in any way, or 
threatening to the future status of the li- 
brarian. If anything, these basically me- 
chanical devices, marvelous as they are, 
represent only the bringing of a type of 
automation into library service, and in my 
judgment, they add scope and opportunity 
to the librarian as well as to the library. 
Before and after the drudgery is done by the 
machines there are still the imagination, the 
memory, the skills and aptitudes of the 
creative librarian which no machine can 
ever replace. And as the machines amplify 
the services of the library they draw within 
the orbit of the librarian a new set of de- 
mands from veteran library users on the one 
hand, and a whole new library audience on 
the other. That is the history of the ma- 
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chine since man first conceived the uses of 
the wheel. 

The library of the future will not be an 
isolated collection of books. It will, on the 
contrary, be a unit in a great network. Any 
book in any library anywhere will be avail- 
&ble to the most remote reader in the far- 
thermost ends of the country. The system 
of communicating the book will probably be 
electronic, so that the microreader will be 
the instrument by which the student, using 
a microfilm, will peruse the book, document, 
or monograph. 

The library of the future will make a very 
special response to the increasing demands 
of science and technology. New-found 
knowledge may be quickly disseminated to 
special activities and assimilated to avoid 
duplication of the original effort. Many of 
the electronic deyices are in the laboratory 
stage so far, but their practical use is cer- 
tainly in the offing. We know it is quite 
possible to get a full biblography by IBM. 
The book ejector by the same process may 
soon furnish the reader in an instant with 
a whole armful of the books pertinent to his 
needs. The revered storehouse of man's 
knowledge that has made the great libraries 
of all time so precious since the days of 
ancient Alexandria is now enormously mul- 
tiplied. It has been estimated that with 
modern methods and devices all the 10 mil- 
lion or more volumes in the Library of Con- 
gress can now be stored on microfilm in an 
average-size reading room. The value of 
our scientific advances for preserving the 
chronicle of civilization is beyond any price 
estimate. 

We can now envision the day when we have 
rare manuscripts, for example, projected to 
the ends of the earth by telegraphic facsimile 
machines; when the library of today, emerg- 
ing into the library of the future, is capable 
of distributing musical and dramatic record- 
ings, as well as books; when the library be- 
comes more and more a community meeting 
place for cultural pursuits, where recorded 
performances, on film or tape, are made avall- 
able for groups, clubs, and societies. 

It seems to me almost impossible that 
we can misread the facts or fail to see the 
results of our experiments. If they show 
anything it is that a new horizon is opening 
up for the librarian in the library of the 
future. The challenge and the opportuni- 
ties seem to be almost unlimited. The values 
for civilization and for man's cultural 
progress are significant in a sense that has 
never prevailed before. New dimensions in 
the diffusion of our convictions, our faith, 
our literature, our knowledge, are presented 
us. With these instruments how can de- 
mocracy fail? In this enrichment of life, 
in this strengthening of democracy, one of 
the key figures is inevitably the librarian. 
The librarian is the mentor, the guide, the 
custodian, the teacher, in many instances the 
inspiration, at the heart of the modern public 
library in the modern community, urban or 
rural. We may know that this highly skilled, 
distinctly professional and strategic guard- 
ian of our culture will measure up fully to 
his opportunity in the future as he certainly 
has in the past. On this cultural front the 
safety of American democracy is assured the 
American people and the free world. 

We can look forward with high hopes to 
the day when ignorance and every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man shall be sup- 
planted by the knowledge and culture that 
come with books and the wisdom and under- 
standing that come with knowledge and cul- 
ture. I salute you, librarians and trustees, 
as you build the library of the future and 
render your mighty service to your fellow 
man and to generations yet unborn—the 
beneficiaries of the priceless legacy that you 
will preserve. 
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Together: Midmonth Magazine for 
Methodist Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
a member of the publishing board of a 
new magazine to be published by the 
Methodist Church, called Together, has 
sent me a statement of this new venture 
in religious publication, which will be, 
apparently, a very significant addition 
to religious literature periodically pub- 
lished in this country. 

There is a significant note of interest 
in connection with this new magazine, 
in the fact that the editor is the brother 
of our distinguished and esteemed col- 
league, Senator Case of South Dakota. 
His brother is Mr. Leland D. Case, former 
editor of the Rotarian, and new editor, 
as I said a moment ago, of the new 
magazine. 

Iask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which has been forwarded to me for 
information be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, along with the remarks I 
have just made. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The general conference of the Methodist 
Church voted endorsement at Minneapolis 
in May 1956 to firm up plans which the 
Methodist Board of Publication had ap- 
proved in October 1955. Usually, when new 
magazines are launched, either they start 
simply and evolve gradually or they are pre- 
ceded by many months of policy incubation, 
depth and motivation surveys, staff recruit- 
ment and training, and expensive dry-run 
issues. The circumstances backgrounding 
the bold venture precluded birth of Together 
and the New Christian Advocate from such 
a matrix. 

Despite these obstacles, the editorial and 
business operations have been integrated at 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, as a unit of 
the Methodist publishing house. The busi- 
ness department operates under Mr. Warren 
P. Clark, whose personal fitness has been 
seasoned by many years of experience with 
the old Advocate. More than 600 people 
work under his direction in carrying on cir- 
culation, business, and advertising activities. 
Their task has been especially heavy as the 
two-hundred-thousand-odd addresses of per- 
sons receiving the Advocate have been merged 
into the 900,000 subscribers on Together's 
rolis. 

Any degree of editorial success attending 
the bold venture is surely to be attributed to 
the competent individuals who comprise the 
staff. From the office boy up the scale, each 
is progressing in his or her job not only with 
the satisfaction that goes with a craftsman's 
pride in achievement, but with the inner 
glow of awareness that the job is especially 
wel worth the doing. 

The experimental factor present in the 
whole bold venture is evident in the New 

. Christian Advocate. Methodism's 130-year- 
old Advocate tradition is thrust into the on- 
going present through the title. But the 
format and content represent a fresh concept 
in professional periodical literature for the 
clergyman, who is a busy man. His work- 
ing hours may have remained unchanged, but 
into them he must cram response to more 
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demands, in greater variety than were known 
to his predecessor. Such facts account for 
the format of the New Christian Advocate— 
& pocket-sized book with clean typography. 
It 1s tailored to the habits and convenience of 
the pastor who must do some of his reading 
at odd times, such as waiting at hospitals or 
riding trains or planes. 

Planning of Together started a review of the 
purpose comprehended in the subtitle, “the 
magazine for Methodist families." This was 
to be a magazine to promote Methodism's 
meaning and mission among the families 
comprising the public created by membership 
in Methodist churches. 

So practical planning began with a study 
of the prospective reader—the children, the 
teen-agers, and the other age groups com- 
prising Methodist families, A. D. 1956. In 
common with other typical American fam- 
ilies, they are known to be more prosperous, 
more mobile, and more informal than their 
forebears. They have more leisure time but 
they also have more competitive demands 
upon it. And they have a proper pride that 
organized causes with which they are iden- 
tified should be well presented to themselves 
and to their neighbors. 

Together seeks to inform and inspire the 
individual member. It tries to reach not 
alone those self-selected members who attend 
church the Sunday after Easter, but many 
who otherwise would never be exposed to a 
church publication—yet are on the rolls of 
a Methodist church. Together is Christian 
and ecumenical—but it is also unabashedly 
Methodist, It seeks to become a welcome 
visitor within Methodist homes. 

Together becomes a new local church em- 
phasis tool to draw the congregations to- 
gether on a new level of mutuality. The pas- 
tor can, for example, refer to Together in 
sermons, knowing it is the one magazine 
each member of his congregation sees. 
Twelve times a year it is a visitor from the 
church getting attention at especially im- 
pressionable leisure moments. 

Together can also become a unifying ele- 
ment in Methodist diversity. This is achieved 
not alone by developing or reawakening a 
church awareness among members at the lo- 
cal level, but also by reiterated stress on the 
many-phased program of the Methodist 
church. Together tills the soil of interest 
out of which action can spring. 

It was conceived as a church-family maga- 
zine to be exposed to all families of all 
Methodist churches. The only practicable 
way to gain this goal is through the all-fam- 
ily plan in churches, When it succeeds in 
Methodism as well as its counterpart has with 
Presbyterian Life in a sister, denomination, 
Together will have 3 million circulation. 
Such achievement is of the essence of To- 
gether's p arrying forward through 
a journalistic medium the evangelistic out- 
reach of John Wesley. 

Together achieves attention with its il- 
lustration, especially color pictures, starting 
with the cover and climaxing in the 8-page 
midsection. Subject matter ranges church- 
related topics including the quadrennial em- 
phases on the local church, education, and 
the lands of decision—Korea, Bolivia, Belgian 
Congo, and Sarawak. 

Similarly, articles are planned to enrich 
the reader-member's understanding and ap- 
preciation of his church. These range from 
reader-participation to big-name authorship, 
from artists’ sketches to full-color pictorials, 
from controversial powwows to lyrical per- 
sonal testimony. And parables drawn from 
modern life, features that journalists call 
human interest stories, are often used to 
teach profound lessons. 

The editorial position 1s that within the 
people called Methodists lie deep desires, 
high dedication, and outreaching fervor, but 
also rich in diversity, remarkable vitality, 
and great talent. Together's role is to dis- 
cover, develop and interpret these. 
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My Place in the World of 1976 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIDLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as long as 
history has been recorded, man has 
often written and spoken disparagingly 
of the younger generation. I have re- 
cently received a copy of a speech, writ- 
ten by a Nevada high school graduate. 

This speech with its title, "My Place 
in the World of 1976," denotes the high 
ambitions which this young writer holds 
for himself and others. It is typical of 
the ideals held by many American youth 
of today. It gives hope for mankind, 
and shows faith in the future. I com- 
mend its reading to all and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My PLACE IN THE WoRLD or 1976 
(By Dom Bruzzese) 


I believe that in 20 years we will be living 
in an era known as the atomic age. By then, 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy will have 
surpassed its uses for war, and the results 
will benefit. all mankind. 

Before this new age comes to pass, however, 
a climate of peace must be established in the 
world. At present, the world is made up 
primarily of two armed camps—the democra- 
cies and the Communists. The are spending 
money like water in a mad race for military 
supremacy. Nations are hurling charges and 
countercharges at one another that grow 
worse by the day. The cold war might well 
break into a hot war at the slightest provo- 
cation. Prospects for peace at present look 
black indeed. 

Despite these disturbing facts, I have com- 
plete faith in the future. As Adm. Lewis 
Strauss, of the AEC once put it: “My faith 
tells me that the Creator did not intend man 
to evolve through the ages to this stage of 
civilization only now to devise something 
that would destroy life on this earth.” 

For a while, we must continue to maintain 
a vigorous and sustained atomic weapons 
program, in order to prove conclusively that 
war is rapidly becoming obsolete. Within 
the next few years, however, I believe that 
the Communist half of the world will realize 
that an atomic war will destroy all civiliza- 
tion, including theirs. They will have seen 
the wisdom of competitive coexistence—of 
living together in a peaceful world. The con- 
quest of science will replace their past goal 
of the conquest of man. When that day 
comes, the nations of the world can go for- 
ward with full speed toward the development 
of the atom for constructive, rather than 
destructive, purposes. At that time we will 
begin the atomic age. 

Based on predictions by the AEC and 
countless scientists, nuclear power will have 
a tremendous impact upon our future econ- 
omy. By 1976, it may make it possible to 
undertake large new industrial activities at 
sites that would otherwise be uneconomic 
due to high transportation costs or the 
absence of transport facilities for conven- 
tional fuels, 

Nuclear power may solve the problem of. 
providing additional cheap electric energy in 
locations where the demand is expected to 
outrun the availability of hydroelectric 
power, 
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Nuclear power may permit and perhaps 
encourage the development of strategically 
decentralized areas of industrial production 
requiring low-cost electric energy. 

Nuclear power may provide blocks of elec- 
tric energy for Government and military in- 
stallations where the cost of power is im- 
portant, but not controlling in site selection. 

Nuclear power may help electric utility 
systems in metropolitan areas to adjust to 
such limiting factors as rail transportation 
and smoke nuisance from a major 
increase in electric energy generation from 
coal. 

Nuclear power may contribute in some 
measure to the introduction of new produc- 
tion techniques in electroprocess industries. 

Nuclear power may become technically 
feasible and economic for commercial pro- 
pulsion purposes, such as the powering of 
merchant ships, planes, and locomotives, 

I am confident that these and other mira- 
cles of atomic energy will be a part of our 
way of life by 1976. 

Further, it has been predicted by leading 
scientists that energy may be obtained with- 
in 20 years from harnessing the H-bomb. If 
this comes to pass, and I think it will, the 
vistas are unlimited, for the very waters of 
the sea can then be utilized as fuel. The 
limitless energy thus produced, virtually 
without cost, could, for example, reclaim 
most of the world's deserts, including that 
in southern California and my own State of 
Nevada. Realizing that most anything can 
be grown in the desert if properly irrigated, 
it 1s not beyond the realm of possibility that 
these lands will become as fertile as the rich- 
est valleys here in California. 

In this atomic age, I believe that my home 
town of Las Vegas would be a natural setting 
for a large institute for atomic research in 
medicine. 

Physically, if the desert becomes irrigated, 
that area should be ideal by 1976. Our won- 
derful sunshine would be a great drawing 
card for the ill to go there for observation 
and treatment at the medical center that I 
visualize. The bothersome dust that we have 
there at present, and which could be a deter- 
rent to a medical research institute, should 
be pretty much eliminated by the grass, the 
crops, and the trees that will cover the land. 
Some of this same foilage will also act as a 
bulwark against the winds that presently 
plague our community on occasion, 

Scientifically, a research center located in 
Las Vegas for the purpose of utilizing the 
atom for medical uses would be extremely 
practical. With Las Vegas and the surround- 
ing area already established as a most vital 
test site for atomic development, and with 
recent announcements by the AEC that their 
installations there are going to be greatly ex- 
panded, that area, by 1976, couid well be 
the most important atomic energy center in 
the country—or the world for that matter. 
The probable availability to this research 
institute of the facilities and scientific 
brains of the AEC there would be of in- 
valuable aid to the cause of medical ad- 
vancement, ` 1 

It my present plans materialize, I hope that 
my place in the world of 1976 will be as a 
staff member of this institute, By then, I 
will have graduated from Georgetown Med- 
ical School in Washington, D. C., and served 
my internship. In addition, I ought to have 
had 9 or 10 years of experience as a physician 
in a large research institute. While there, 
Tul attempt to specialize in developing the 
use of the atom for medical purposes. I 
should like to think, in fact, that I will 
have played a part in promoting this re- 
search center in Las Vegas, by convincing 
interested persons that the advantages of 
establishing such an institute there would 
be many. 

I visualize my role in this medical center 
as the coordinator of research. In that ca- 
pacity, I would be responsible for seeing 
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that the various research projects were di- 
rected toward the proper goals. 

It is extremely difficult at this time to pre- 
dict what these goals would be in 1976. I 
do strongly feel, nevertheless, that based on 
the progress already made in utilizing the 
atom for medical purposes, the results of 
such research will have far-reaching effects 
in the field of medicine. 

For example, the atomic reactor can al- 
ready be tapped directly for radiating neu- 
trons. These neutrons are used experiment- 
ally to treat cancer patients. They are also 
used to make radioactive isotopes, which are 
used as tracers to follow the spread of medi- 
cines through the body and as a source of 
rays to diagnose and treat tumors. Already 
they have saved more lives than were de- 
stroyed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In experiments reported at the University 
of California at Berkeley, human cancer is 
being attacked with protons, which are the 
hearts of hydrogen atoms. Leprosy is being 
treated with radioactive sulfur by India's 
Department of Atomic Energy and Indian 
Research Center. An atomic method for 
speedy, accurate measurement of the heart's 
pumping efficiency and the state of its ac- 
tion has been developed at the Bronx Veter- 
ans' Administration Hospital in New York. 

These are just a few examples of what has 
already been done in nuclear medicine. With 
the type of clinic that I envisage in Las Vegas 
by 1976, many dread diseases as we know 
them today will be completely conquered. 
The health of the world could be vastly im- 
proved by what might be done in a research 
center in my city. 

This, then, is what I hope my place will be 
in the world of 1976. I will be doing what 
was phrased by a Japanese sage many cen- 
turies ago when he wrote: “Do not try to do 
what your predecessors did; rather, seek what 
they sought." 


Depressed Economic Conditions in 


Cumberland, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by Mr. John G. Thomas, president of 
Local 1874 of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, on the depressed economic 
conditions in Cumberland, Md. Mr. 
Thomas’ statement was originally pre- 
pared for a committee hearing on this 
problem which had to be deferred until 
the next session of Congress. He urges 
affirmative action on S. 964, which I in- 
troduced in the Senate earlier this year, 
and presents another persuasive picture 
of the serious needs of communities with 
prolonged high-level unemployment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY ON CUMBERLAND (AND ALLEGHENY 

County), MD. 

(By John G. Thomas, president and business 
agent for Local 1874, Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, Cumberland, Md.) 
Allegheny County, Md., despite all pro- 

testations to the contrary, continues to be a 

depressed area. 

This condition has persisted for almost a 
decade now. The human suffering and eco- 
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nomic loss involved in this long, dreary 
period of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment is not apparent to the person who 
walks up and down our principal business 
streets of- Cumberland—our principal city. 
Nor do official statistics give anything like 
a complete or revealing picture of what has 
been happening to the human beings in our 
community as a result of the prolonged eco- 
nomic illness from which we have been suf- 
fering. No amount of glib self-deluding sales 
talk can cover up the hard fact that people 
have suffered, continued to suffer, and that 
business has been seriously hurt by the cur- 
tailment of employment in our biggest local 
plants. 

Certainly, there have been some ups and 
downs in our employment and busihess life 
in these years; but the fundamental fact 
is that the deficit of jobs persists and the 
community shrinks instead of enjoying a 
reasonably normal growth. 

If any of us thought that this situation 
would correct itself or that purely local 
action would bring about a genuine cure, 
surely those ideas should have changed by 
now. 

If there are those who profess to believe 
that this depressed condition of our local 
economy can be remedied without Federal 
legislation along the lines of the Douglas 
bill, these persons must be suffering from a 
severe form of mental astigmatism. 

The bare fact that Allegany and Garrett 
Counties are the only two counties in Mary- 
land which have declined in population since 
1950 should by itself demonstrate that there 
is something radically wrong in these areas. 
And when the situation persists for over 10 
years it ls not just a passing phase or some 
slight difficulty that can be easily thrown 
off or remedied. 

There has been a fluctuating outmigra- 
tion of people from the county for some 
years now. It must be pointed out, however, 
that some of those who leave to get jobs 
in the automobile or aircraft plants have 
been forced to return to their old homes 
here every so often because these persons 
having little or no seniority in the plants 
to which they go are inyariably the first 
to be caught in the periodical layoffs which 
occur in the automobile or related factories, 

There is a local joke in Cumberland about 
the fact that so many families or bread- 
winners from the Cumberland area have 
happened to locate in Pontiac, Mich. Be- 
cause so many of these 1ndividuals were 
originally from Lonaconing in Allegany 
County that the particular neighborhood in 
Pontiac where this group have settled is now 
known as Little Lonaconing. 

According to data obtained from the local 
office of the Maryland Department of Em- 
ployment Security, these are the essential 
facts of our local situation. 

A year ago (July 1956) the total labor 
force in Allegany County was estimated to 
be 41,300. 

At that time the unemployed were esti- 
mated to be 5,500 or about 13.6 percent. 

The total of those actually employed (in- 
cluding the nonseasonal agricultural work- 
ers) was estimated to be 35,800. 

Today there are more persons unemployed 
than there were a year ago. Exact figures on 
current unemployment are not immediately 
available but we can point to the fact that 
there has been a sharp dropoff in employ- 
ment at the celanese plant. The normal cur- 
rent payroll at celariese is around 2,360. At 
present less than 2,000 are working. 

The Lonaconing plant of the General Tex- 
tile Co. (a commission yarn mill) has closed 
down altogether. This plant employed at 
one time between 250 and 300 people, but it 
has gradually decreased its employment rolls 
in the last 10 years to a mere number which 
fluctuated between 40 and 50 employees and 
when it closed down completely the first 
week of this month (July) it had 30 em- 
ployees on its payroll We are not certain 
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whether this shutdown will be permanent 
or not. But nobody is now working at this 
mill. 

Also there is some decrease 1s employment 
at the Kelly-Springfield tire plant. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad just an- 
nounced further furloughs among those em- 
ployed in its shops here. 

The number of persons in the county in 
covered employment as of 1956 was 19,474 
or 216 less than in 1950. This represents a 
decline of 1.1 percent between roughly 
equivalent dates in 1950 and 1956. 

Employment in mining and manufacturing 
jobs decreased by 13.2 percent in the decade. 
Miscellaneous and service employment 
dropped by 9.3 percent in the same period. 

The number of persons employed in con- 
struction increased by 974 percent as 
against 1950. 

On this last figure it should be pointed out 
however, that the bulk of those engaged in 
construction jobs are working on the new 
$34 million Pittsburgh Plate Glass plant 
which will be completed within very few 
months with a consequent layoff of about 
1,000 men on that one operation. 

It is a fact that between 400 and 500 new 
employees will be hired at the new glass 
plant when the construction job is &nished, 
but in terms of net employment there will 
be 500 fewer people drawing paychecks in 
this area when the plant goes into full 
operation. 

In this connection the Members of Con- 
gress should be apprised of the fact that 
none of the older furloughed workers from 
Celanese or the other plants in the area 
are eligible for these new jobs at the glass 
plant. No matter how skillful or experienced 
or steady they may be, the hiring policy of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass is to exclude persons 
&bove 35 years of age. 

There are some hopeful factors in the local 
situation which should, in fairness, also be 
cited. For instance, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad has announced the expenditure of 
some $10 million on a new marshaling yard. 
Certainly that will mean some additional 
construction work but there is no knowing at 
this time whether on the completion of this 
improved facility there will be fewer regular 
employees or somewhat more. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., while 
maintaining stable employment, has an- 
nounced a slowing down of its plant ex- 
pansion program, Certain mechanical mod- 
ernization projects at the Luke plant are 
being postponed for at least another year. 

The Allegheny Ballistics Laboratory, oper- 
ated by the Hercules Powder Co. for the 
United States Navy Department, now employs 
some 856 persons and has been taking on 
some additional persons and is expected to 
continue to do so in the coming months. 

The other side of the picture is this: 

It should be recalled that in 1946 em- 
ployment at the Celanese plant was over 
10,000. Today some 2,000 people at this 
same establishment produce probably 3 
times the amount of rayon that was made 
by the large work force in 1946. 

Take this figure for instance: the spin- 
ning department at the plant today is pro- 
ducing over twice as much with a work 
force of 450 as it did previously with a com- 
plement of 1,000. 

In cellulose acetate department the figures 
are roughly a 300-percent increase in output. 

What has happened to all the people who 
used to have jobs at Celanese? Many, of 
course, have left the community perma- 
nently. 

One thing that this long depression in 
Cumberland has proven to us is that it is 
. exceedingly difficult, and sometimes practi- 
cally impossible, for families to just pick up 
and leave a place where they have lived most 
or all of their lives. People have family con- 
nections and responsibilities which tie them 
down; they may own houses or some other 
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other property which cannot be readily dis- 
posed of. Children cannot be taken out of 
schools overnight. Whatever the immediate 
reason, families can't pull up stakes without 
the greatest of difficulty no matter what 
happens to their jobs. 

By obtaining an old work roster from 
Celanese recently and doing a lot of check- 
ing, we have been able to establish the fact 
that some 1,500 of the furloughed or dis- 
missed employees are now making their liv- 
ings in a variety of miscellaneous jobs in and 
around Cumberland. Several of the men I 
know are working in gasoline stations for 
wages of around $5 a day and frequently 
put in a 7-day week to take home less than 
835. Quite a few women who formerly were 
members of the Textile Workers Union of 
America now work in retail stores in Cumber- 
land for wages of less than half they earned 
while in the factory. The wife of one of our 
local union officers is working in a shoe store 
in town for 67 cents per hour. 

These are typical instances and not iso- 
lated cases. We could cite many others of 
this kind if anyone would be interested. 

Cumberland is probably one of the oldest 
and most repeatedly studied depressed areas 
in the country. It has been spotlighted in 
several national surveys; its plight has been 
featured in headlines and then promptly for- 
gotten for the next several years. 

The unions and other progressive elements 
in the community have made serious, deter- 
mined and patient efforts to relieve the 
chronic unemployment which has dogged us 
for so long. We have contributed money 
as long as we had any surplus funds in our 
treasuries to ald local efforts to attract new 
industries or to otherwise improve our econ- 
nomic prospects. 

The problem has not been solved. And 
while we hesitate to engage in controversies 
with those tn our community who attempt 
to say that things are getting better, we must 
emphasize that the facts give the lie to the 
optimistic kind of publicity which is used 
to minimize the rather ugly situation which 
persists year after year. Some businessmen 
have insisted that all must be well because 
certain stores have done a large volume of 
business. We are happy to know that some 
stores or other local business concerns are 
doing all right. Against these few success 
stories we could offer dozens of cases where 
business has been hurt badly and continues 
to feel the harmful effects of unemployment 
and underemployment. 

What we do know is that heads of families 
come into our office every day with undeni- 
able stories of distress and privation—of the 
difficulty of living decently on insufficient 
and uncertain wages. The overall outlook is 
not bright. 

Cumberland is a depressed area—that is 
the undeniable fact. To get us out of this 
situation, we need and must have outside 
assistance such as long and bitter experience 
proves can only be had through congressional 
action. We urgently recommend adoption 
of the Douglas bill (S. 964). 


Firearms Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Treasury Department has recently 
been holding hearings on the question of 
the promulgation of a new and exten- 
sively revised firearms act, which a great 
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many people—sportsmen and others— 
not only feel is a great incursion into the 
liberty and freedom of the American 
people to keep and bear arms, but will 
inhibit the activities of sportsmen and 
sporting organizations who deal in fire- 
arms. 

I have gone through these regulations. 
I feel they go away beyond any need, 
and I believe that they are not only not 
essential, but that they will be harmful 
to the literally millions of people in the 
United States who get their recreation 
from hunting and the use of firearms, 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a copy of testimony 
given by a Washington lawyer whom I 
know, who represents some of the fire- 
arms dealers who would be directly af- 
fected by the promulgation of these new 
orders, It expresses at least one view of 
a segment of the people who would be af- 
fected. It is very short, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the testimony by Mr. 
Fred B. Rhodes, Jr., at the hearing on 
August 27, 1957, on this subject, before 
the Internal Revenue Service Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division of the Treas- 
ury Department, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor along with my re- 
marks in connection with it. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF FRED B. RHODES, JR., ATTORNEY, 
REPRESENTING PASADENA FIREARMS CO., AND 
GOLDEN STATE ARMS CORP, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Mr. RHODES, Mr. Chairman, in the interest 
of brevity I would like to submit as a part 
of the record, and to have the stenographic 
record show that the detailed comments of 
my clients are contained in these statements 
which I give in the appropriate number 
of copies. : 

Let me first state that I represent the 
Pasadena Firearms Co., of Pasadena, Calif.; 
the Golden State Arms Corp., of Pasadena, 
Calif.; and approximately 1,500 other dealers 
of their dealer chains in 47 of the 48 States 
of the Union, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia. We consider ourselves truly small 
business. And I would like to address what 
I say to that particular viewpoint. There- 
fore, I would like to disassociate myself from 
those who have spoken as manufacturers, 
and most particularly, I would like to dis- 
associate myself from the gentleman who 
spoke here yesterday, Mr. Shutt. 

Mr. Shutt, you will recall, represented cer- 
tain retail sporting goods firms in the United 
States. And he indicated a rather concilia- 
tory attitude on the part of those people 
toward these regulations. I would like to 
say here, for the record, my clients give me 
no such latitude in discussing these regu- 
lations. 

They are opposed to them from section 
177.50 on. And I wouldn't want anything 
that I might say in jest or otherwise to in- 
dicate any lack of seriousness on the part 
of those that I represent. 

I am proud to state here that the warning 
bel was rung by the vice president and 
general manager of the Golden State Arms 
Corp. Mr. Walter Anderson, who was here 
in Washington on business for the company 
on May 8 of this year. At that time he came 
into possession of & copy of the proposed 
regulations, and immediately saw in them 
ihe danger to the Golden State Arms Corp. 
in regard to its mail-order business, which 
is large. 

He, of course, communicated that to others 
who were similarly situated. He communi- 
cated it to the dealers for whom I speak here 
today. 
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As a result of this warning, there have 
been angry protests arising from every cor- 
ner of the United States. 

I believe you gentlemen are witnesses to 
that fact, because you have been advised, 
as have some of the rest of us, of their 
interest in this matter. 

One of the witnesses in support of these 
changes decried yesterday the fact that the 
police of the Nation were not better in- 
formed or better organized concerning this 
matter. He did say one reassuring thing 
to you. He said that regardless of the way 
this decision went, that his people wouldn't 
carry on the fight beyond the decision that 
you gentlemen make. ; 

Let me say for the record, that my people 
aren't so charitable, and they will carry on 
the fight beyond this forum. And if these 
proposals are enacted and given the force 
and effect of law, they will carry the fight 
to the Congress of the United States and 
to the courts of this country. 

Now, since most of the beneficiaries of 
this action are stated to be the políce of 
this Nation, and since we have already had 
quotations from their magazine, the Police 
Chief, let me quote also from the August 
1957 issue of their publication: 

"Police administrators who cannot attend 

or send a representative to this hearing“ 
speaking of the hearing we are now attend- 
ing— 
“should either fill out or return to the IACP 
headquarters the questionnaire appearing 
on page 10 of this issue, or send their sug- 
gestions and comments in duplicate to the 
Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion, Internal Revenue Service, Washington 
25, D. C. This should be done without 
delay. It is expected that firearms manu- 
facturers and sportsmen and other organi- 
zations will be very vocal in presenting 
their views, views which do not always 
coincide with crime prevention and law 
enforcement." 

Let me repeat that for the record—"views 
which do not always coincide with the best 
interest of crime prevention and law en- 
forcement." 

Gentlemen, let me brand that statement 
as worse than a lie for the impression it 
attempts to create. 

Let me go on and read further from this 
journal: 

“The Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of 
the Internal Revenue Service now serves as 
& national clearinghouse on firearms reg- 
istration and identification. These new 
regulations would permit a more complete 
and effective service to law enforcement 
oficiais who are seeking such information. 
This service is available by mail, telephone, 
telegraph. If records of the clearinghouse 
reveal no information on a specific firearm 
or ammunition, then the internal-revenue 
officers wil investigate for violation of the 
Firearms Act. In many instances such in- 
vestigations have enabled State and local 
police to solve a case." In the light of this 
sales approach let us now turn to the ques- 
tionnaire which appears at the end of the 
article. There is there, under the caption 
“Three,” a very revealing statement: 

“If in your opinion such records would be 
of little or no value, please be frank and so 
state, since such records do involve time- 
consuming work and * 

It was heartening and refreshing today to 
hear the head of this organization admit 
that he wasn't clear in his own mind as to 
the full benefit to be derived from these 
regulations. Apparently they had not re- 
ceived the results of the poll they proposed 
to take. 

Let me go on. 

These have been unusual hearings in many 
regards, first, because they were not origi- 
nally planned as a part of this rulemaking 
&ction; sécondly, they are unusual because 
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Members of Congress came here in the busy 
closing days of this session to testify in an- 
swer to requests of angry constituents. 

The witness here yesterday, for the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department of this city at- 
tempted, in a rather strained way, to cre- 
&te the impression that these men were in- 
articulate, and that they did not express the 
sentiment of the Congress. 

I think his attempt to convince us was 
both weak and ineffective. There are angry 
protests arising over this from all over the 
land. In fact, our people are fighting mad 
about these regulations. They look on them 
as a bureaucratic maneuver; another inter- 
ference from Washington in the conduct of 
their business. 

Now, let me say this is not a new problem 
that they face. They have been dealing 
with Washington for years. And, gentle- 
men, it is not a case of attempting to re- 
solve a major point which creates the 
trouble at all; it is the matter of getting 
someone who has final authority to speak 
on interpretations of technical matters. 
And these things have a habit of dragging 
on, as your files well reflect, for long periods 
of time, and which only result in cost to 
these people who are honestly trying to make 
& living. 

It is for this reason that these people re- 
sent all of this being put upon them by 
officials here in Washington. And they look 
on it this way. . 

Gentlemen, if the situation here in this 
country with regard to crime and its detec- 
tion is so serious as to warrant these sweep- 
ing changes, then I believe we are before 
the wrong forum, for indeed the people of 
this country should be advised as to the 
danger in which they find themselves. 

And they should, on the other hand, be 
encouraged to bear arms and certainly to 
become proficient in their use. If this is 
the case; if the Nation's welfare is endan- 
gered, certainly we should be before the 
committees of Congress competent to handle 
such a question. It results in a change of 
the law, rather than a change in the reg- 
ulations, 

Iam pleased to appear here before you on 
behalf of these people for whom I speak. 

Again, let me say, these small+business 
men throughout the United States, who are 
honestly trying to make a living, approach 
this thing in a 212 degree cold rage. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Avis. Thank you, Mr. RHODES, 


Proposal Covering Creation of Govern- 
mental Agency for Financing Railroad 
Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a summary of legislation I 
have introduced at this time so that it 
may have consideration and study prior 
to the next session of Congress. 

PLAN 


First. A new Government agency shall 
be created, to be known as the Railway 
Equipment Agency, or with some similar 
nomenclature, with initial capital of $500 
million, with the understanding that 
more will be advanced by the Govern- 
ment from time to time as may be 
needed. 
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Second. The railroads shall have the 
right to apply to this equipment Agency 
for long-term net leases for such new 
equipment as they may desire. The ex- 
act length of such leases shall be on the 
same basis for all companies, but shall . 
be varied in term, taking into considera- 
tion the true economic life of the type of 
equipment in question. For example, 
diesels probably should be leased for 15 
years and freight cars for 20 years, and 
passenger equipment perhaps on a 10- 
year basis. 

Third. The basic rental shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the follow- 
ing principles: 

(a) During the term of the lease, the 
rental shall be sufficient to completely 
amortize the cost of the equipment, less 
the estimated scrap value of the equip- 
ment at present-day prices. 

(b) The interest factor shall be one- 
fourth of 1 percent above the estimated 
cost of money to the Agency for the 
length of period involved. 

(c) Interest shall be calculated on the 
declining balance with respect to that 
portion of the cost which is amortized, 
and on a straight line basis with respect 
to the portion that is not amortized, that 
is, estimated scrap value. 

(d) The rental shall be absolutely net 
and all repairs of whatsoever nature 
shall be made by the leasing railroad. 

Fourth. The Agency shall have the 
right to borrow up to four times its 
capital; in other words, up to 80 percent 
of the cost of the equipment. At the 
end of the lease for any equipment, the 
governmental body having control over 
the stock piling of strategic materials for 
national defense purposes shall have the 
option of purchasing any eaujpment it 
desires from the transportation Agency 
at the fair value of the equipment, to be 
determined at that time. Any equip- 
ment not thus purchased for stock piling 
for defense purposes shall be sold for 
scrap by the transportation Agency, with 
the proceeds recaptured by the trans- 
portation agency. 

Fifth. Any lessee, subject to the ap- 
proval of the equipment Agency, may 
assign its lease to any other railroad in 
the event it no longer has a demand for 
the equipment, but in no event shall the 
new lessee receive a lease other than for 
the balance of the period remaining to 
the original lessee. Also, in the event 
that any lessee defaults under the terms 
of its lease, the equipment Agency may 
recapture the equipment and re-lease it 
to another railroad for the remaining 
balance of the term, but in no event for 
a longer period. 

Sixth. In the event there are more 
applications for equipment than can be 
handled expeditiously—this is particu- 
larly likely to be true not only at the 
outset but in the event of emergencies or 
in periods of an upsurge in traffic—the 
principle of allocation shall apply. 

ADVANTAGE OF PLAN 


A. From the standpoint of the Goy- 
ernment: 

First. The plan as outlined will not 
cost the Government anything, as con- 
trasted to the subsidies handed out to 
other segments of the transportation 
industry. In addition, it is probable 
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that the one-fourth-of-1-percent-inter- 
est differential, plus the differential be- 
tween the current estimated scrap value 
and the ultimate scrap value or proceeds 
realized from sale to the Government 
stockpiling agency, should be sufficient 
to pay the costs of administration, give 
the Government a return on its funds, 
and ultimately the return of its initial 
capital. 

Second. The Government will be as- 
sured that the railroad industry will be 
maintained in first-class condition, pre- 
pared for any emergency, and with ade- 
quate capacity. 

Third. The Government will have an 
opportunity to stockpile a substantial 
amount of equipment against a war 
emergency at a relatively low cost. 

Fourth. The Government will be as- 
sured of protection of the capacity of 
the railway-equipment industry, so vital 
in the event of an emergency. 

Fifth. Maintenance of the physical 
condition of the railroads at a high level 
will serve as a stimulant to the peace- 
time economy and should bring in addi- 
tional revenues in the form of income. 

B. From the standpoint of the rail- 
road industry: 

First. It should be possible for the 
railroad industry to put its entire plant 
in first-class condition without damag-- 
ing its credit. This is true not only with 
respect to rolling stock but road as well, 
since funds thus released from the 
equipment budget will be available for 
modernization of yards, signal control, 
and the roadway generally. 

Second. Such a program should make 
it possible for the industry to expand its 


Railway equipment agency—Schedule of rentals 
{Interest factor, 334 percent plus 14 percent (4 percent)] 


Type of equipment 


Dirsels........ 
Passenger cars. 


ise cere ded fu cire 
Annual rental: 
Ist to 10th year... 
1)th to 14th year 


Freight cars 
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capacity, thus insuring its participation 
in the expanding economy and stimu- 
lating the latter by providing a modern, 
efficient, low-cost transportation system 
to serve its needs properly, and also 
further aiding the economy through its 
increased purchases, and on a more regu- 
larized basis, from the whole railroad- 
equipment industry. 

Third. With a modernized efficient 
plant, the industry should operate more 
efficiently, thereby keeping costs of 
transportation at the lowest practicable 
level and at the same time earning 
greater profits. 

Fourth. As a result of the Government 
agency placing the orders for much of 
the equipment, a far greater degree of 
standardization of equipment should be 
possible, thus reducing the overall cost 
of equipment and thus holding down the 
cost of transportation. 

Fifth. Through the program outlined, 
the railway equipment industry should 
be able to put its production on much 
more of a mass-production basis, expand 
its capacity and strengthen its position. 

Sixth. If the Government finds itself 
in the position of leasing equipment to 
the railroads, then obviously, because of 
its financial stake in the railroad in- 
dustry, it will naturally have an interest 
in the railroads' welfare. 

Seventh. Thís plan embodies the prin- 
ciple of the user paying full cost for 
Government services rendered. There- 
fore, if it goes through, it should strik- 
ingly point up by comparison the fact 
that certain other segments of the trans- 
portation industry are not paying their 
way. 
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Eighth. By virtue of the fact that the 
proposed lease arrangement would be 
with a Government agency rather than 
a private corporation, all tax questions 
are automatically resolved. The lease 
arrangement would provide what is 
tantamount to realistic depreciation 
geared to the actual economic life of the 
equipment. Of course in this connection 
we would get the depreciation in the 
form of tax deductible rental. 

Ninth. An additional objection to the 
present pattern of leasing equipment 
from a private corporation is that it is 
costly by reason of the loss of the resid- 
ual value. Under this plan the raílroad 
at least gets credit for the estimated 
scrap value of the equipment. 

C. From the standpoint of the public: 

First. The public in general, both in- 
dividually and through industries, will 
thus be assured of the finest in low-cost 
mass transportation at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Second. This is adopting one hundred 
percent the Eisenhower administration 
policy that industry should pay as it 
goes for services rendered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Overall, the simplicity of the plan itself 
has much to recommend it, together with 
one other important fact, namely, that 
it is possible to work it out on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis. It is not neces- 
sary for all railroads in the industry to 
approve of the plan or to participate in 
it, but it would be available to all, and 
over a period of time it would appear 
almost a certainty that the industry as 
a whole would utilize it. 


T Annual Total 
Cost of Present-day | Cost to be lease return rental ren 
equipment | scrap value] amortized (years) on scrap due under | due under 
value lease lease 
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$4,341,243 | $4,753, 0n4, 
1,713,117 1,741,117 | 26, 116, 755 
1, 175, 456 1, 188, 11, 884, 560 
—— — — — — 133, 006, 175 


- — — 


i Government would be tbe benéficiary of difference between present-day scrap value and value at the end of the lease, 


UNIT RENTAL 


Type of equipment 


Diesels. 


Annual 


Unit cost Present-day | Cost to be lease return on Annual amor- 
Scrap value | amortized (years) scrap tization 
` value 
$8, 500 $1, 250 $7, 250 20 $50 $527.20 
200, 000 7, 000 193, 000 15 280 17, 131. 16 
140, 000 4, 500 135, 500 10 180 16, 462. 46 
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Legislation Resulting From the Danking 
and Currency Committee's Illinois In- 
vestigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a transcript 
of my regular radio-television report of 
August 24, 1957, with Robert A. Wallace, 
staff director of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The subject of the 
report was a review of legislation result- 
ing from the Banking Committee's Illi- 
nois investigation last fall. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Senator Doveras. We have with us Mr. 
Robert Wallace, the staff director of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. Mr. 
Wallace, won't you come in and s!t down 
and we'll discuss the handling of State and 
local funds. 

Now, Bob, you directed the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee's Illinois investigation of the 
Hodge scandal and found out that the Illi- 
nois State Auditor, Orville Hodge, had stolen 
some $244 million from State funds. As a 
result of that investigation, we have passed 
some legislation in the Senate which is now 
before the House. Before we get into the 
specifics of handling State and local funds 
would you summarize briefly what our Sen- 
ate bill provides and why? 

Mr. WALLACZ. Well, PAUL, as a result of the 
Hodge investigation the Senate passed the 
bill you mentioned making some basic tech- 
nical changes in our banking laws. These 
changes will make our bank deposits safer, 
when they are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and protect us all 
from unsound banking practices. They will 
guard us against abuse of authority by Fed- 
eral officials. They will make it impossible 
for anyone to own a large block of a bank's 
stock secretly, as in the case of Orville 


Hodge's secret ownership of stock, in the 


Elmwood Park Bank. 

Senator DoucLas. What about the abuses 
which occur when public officials such as 
State and local treasurers shake down banks 
for contributions because they have money 
on deposit there? And what about abuses 
where banks give money to these officials in 
return for interest-free deposits of State 
and local government funds? 

Mr. WALLACE. I think one of the most im- 
portant reforms to come from our Hodge 


investigation is the provision in the Senate. 


bill which would prohibit payoffs by bankers 
to public officials who have the power to 
grant or withhold favors to a bank. 

Senator Dovcras. That formerly was true 
of national banks, and our bill would apply 
it not merely to national banks but also to 
State banks that are in the Federal Reserve 
System or are insured in the FDIC. 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes, but we went beyond 
that. Our reform would prohibit not only 
banks from making gifts to these public 
officials but it would also make it illegal 
for the bankers themselves to do it. 

Senator DoUucLas. That is very necessary, 
because we ought to control the left-hand 
pocket as well as the right-hand pocket, 

Mr. WarnLACE. Yes. We found that the two 
banks involved in our investigation were up 
to their ears in politics. The millions of 
dollars of State and county money had to 


to $1,500,000, less than 1 percent. 
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be kept somewhere, and these banks found 
they could get the use of it at bargain inter- 
est rates, or even free, when they made con- 
tributions for the benefit of State and county 
treasurers and public administrators. 

One public official deposited a million dol- 
lars of publicly controlled money in one of 
the banks in an interest-free account, which 
means that the bank got free use of the 
million dollars. The bank could turn around 
and loan that money out for 6 percent. That 
meant an extra $60,000 earnings every year 
for the bank. The main stockholder in the 
bank, Mr. Leon Marcus, who has since been 
murdered, gave $4,600 to this public official 
for his personal or political use. He swore 
he paid this money in order to get these 
deposits. That is the type of thing that the 
Senate bill would outlaw. 

Senator Doveras. Let me ask you this— 
don’t you think a much larger proportion of 
the public funds which are deposited in 
banks should bear interest? 

Mr. WaLLacE. They certainly should. We 
found in our investigation that the State 
treasurer of Illinois controls over $200 mil- 
lion of State funds deposited in banks over 
the State. The interest payments amounted 
Proper 
management of this money ought to bring 
in at least 3 percent at a minimum. That 
would mean an extra $3 million to Illinois 
taxpayers on these deposits alone. 

Senator DovucLas. Now, this is true not 
merely of State funds, but of county funds, 
too, is it not? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes, that is true of county 
funds, too. 

It seems that all through the history of 
the Illinois offices of State treasurer, county 
treasurer, and public administrator, the 
handling of taxpayers’ money and other 
publicly controlled funds has been sloppy 
and slipshod. We can legislate against 
shakedowns and payoffs, but unless we citi- 
zens of Illinois get more interested in how 
our money is handled, we are going to lose 
millions of dollars. These millions could 
help reduce taxes, or build schools, or any 
number of things. But this money certainly 
should not be permitted to slip through the 
fingers of our public officials and go to peopie 
who don't need it, especially on the basis of 
gifts to the public officials who allocate it. 

Senator Dovectas, And, in some municipal- 
ities, though I believe not in Chicago, city 
funds are also involved. 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes, city funds. 'Then there 
are the other funds such as the proceeds 
from the sale of toll road bonds, school 
bonds, and other trust funds. The Illinois 
State treasurer manages over a billion dol- 
lars of our money. 

Senator Doveras. I understand on the 
IMinois toll bond issues, we are paying in- 
terest before the money 1s being used, and 
that we are losing around $17 million a 
year. 

Mr. Wattace. That was the $400 million 
issue and they haven't started using all of 
it yet. Normally such huge bond issues are 
issued as the money is needed, saving a great 
deal in interest charges. 

This problem of management of our tax 
money is truly serious. During the Hodge 
investigation, we found that there were over 
500 banks in which State treasurers would 
deposit money. I went through case after 
case where State deposits in a particular 
bank had been increased, saying to different 
State treasurers who had allocated such 
funds “Now why did you increase this bank's 
deposits?” The answer would be, “Well, Joe 
Smith, this friend of mine, has a hand in 
that bank, and I wanted to do old Joe a 
favor, Now that is a bad way to manage 
the public funds of Illinois taxpayers and it 
is terribly wasteful. 

Senator Dovctas. The Senate bill, if passed 
by the House, will help, but you think what 
is needed is a greater sense of responsibility 
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by depositing officials and by the general 
public and by the bankers themselves. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WaLLACE. Absolutely. But let me 
make one point clear in this regard. I talked 
to a lot of bankers, too. I think most bank- 
ers would favor outlawing gifts which smack 
of payoffs. At the moment, some politician 
can come around and demand that the 
bankers give contributions and it amounts 
to a shakedown. In fact, it smells of 
bribery. Now if the Senate bill goes through 
the House and becomes law, it will protect 
the bankers from these unscrupulous politi- 
clans who come around demanding money. 

Senator DoucrLas. Well, Bob, I think you 
did a fine piece of work in that investiga- 
tion, and your results bore fruit in the 
Senate bill. Now I hope that the people of 
Illinois may become concerned about this 
matter and move on their end to clean up 
the situation. Thank you very much, Bob. 


Bonneville Power Administration 
Observes 20th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD a very fine arti- 
cle prepared by Mr. Gus Norwood, execu- 
tive secretary, Northwest Public Power 
Association, Inc., for the September 1957 
issue of the Association's Bulletin in ob- 
servance of the 20th birthday of the 

Bonneville Power Administration on 
August 20, 1957. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
OBSERVES 20TH BIRTHDAY 

On August 20, 1957, the Bonneville Power 
Administration quietly observed its 20th 
birthday. Power revenues for the day were 
&bout $200,000, running over $5 million per 
month or $60 million per year paid into the 
United States Treasury. 

For the oldtimers the day brought remi- 
niscences of the long and continuing strug- 
gle to harness the Columbia River for the 
good of man. 

These pages are dedicated to those who 
have battled so the Pacific Northwest might 
have low cost electricity. 

A good starting point is a noteworthy let- 
ter of July 9, 1935, from Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes as Chairman of the 
National Resources Committee addressed to 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission: 

“The National Resources Committee has 
been requested by the President to submit a 
report on the future of the Columbia Basin, 
which he is hoping will be helpful in deter- 
mining the type of organization which should 
be set up for the planning, construction, and 
operation of certain public works in that 
area. 

“The committee desires the assistance of 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission for this work and requests your 
cooperation in securing a report for action 
by the advisory committee in Washington not 
later than November 1, 1935.” 

On April 21, 1936, there was placed in the 
President's hands the report calling for crea- 
tion of a regional public electric corporation 
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to build a transmission system and power 
pool to market at wholesale the power from 
Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and future Federal 
dams under a postage stamp rate and with 
preference to public and cooperative agencies 
so the benefits from the public development 
might be passed along to the people. 

As a compromise Congress passed a 
temporary or provisional law creating the 
Bonneville Power Administration. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Bonneville 
Project Act August 20, 1937. 

THE FIRST BONNEVILLE ADMINISTRATOR 


On November 1, 1937, President Roosevelt 
appointed as first Administrator of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration his good friend 
Mr. James De Ross, for 36 years the 
able superintendent of lighting for the city 
of Seattle. In 1931, while Mr. F. D. Roose- 
velt was Governor of New York, Mr. Ross 
served as à consultant to the New York Power 
Authority. 

J. D, as he was affectionately known by 
thousands of civic leaders throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, got BPA off to a good 
start. He hired a staff, built the first trans- 
mission facilities, and established the famous 
postage stamp $17.50 per kilowatt year rate. 

In the first annual BPA report Admin- 
istrator J. D. Ross set forth many of the 
policies and much of the philosophy as he 
interpreted the Bonneville Act. 

He showed the inadequacy of previous elec- 
tric load forecasts and urged Congress to 
speed up installation of generators. He urged 
the new public utility districts and city dis- 
tribution systems to adopt promotional re- 
sale rate schedules based on a model “ob- 
jective” rate averaging three-fourths cent 
per kilowatt hour for home use. He pre- 
pared a master plan for future growth of the 
BPA system. 

All this was initiated in a brief 114 years. 
Following the untimely death of J. D. Ross 
on March 14, 1939, Mr. Charles E. Carey was 
appointed Acting Administrator until the 
appointment temporarily of Mr. Frank A. 
Banks on May 4, 1939, who served until 
September 16, 1939, when Dr. Raver took 
office. 

IN MEMORIAM J. D. ROSS, 1872-1939 


President F. D. Roosevelt paid tribute to 
J. D. Ross in these words: “It is fitting that 
every American should know of the passing 
of one of the greatest Americans of our gen- 
eration. Mr. J. D. Ross, fighting against ill- 
ness, built for himself a strong body and a 
brilliant mind in the building of Alaska and 
later of the Pacific Northwest. An outstand- 
ing mathematician and an equally great en- 
gineer, he combined with this the practical 
ability to make things work in the sphere 
of public opinion and successful business. 
More than that he was a philosopher and a 
lover and a student of trees and flowers. His 
successful career and especially his long serv- 
ice in behalf of the public interest are 
worthy of study by every American boy. My 
personal affection for him grew with the 
years, and because so many people leaned on 
him for so much of inspiration and advice, 
his place in our country will be almost im- 
possible to fill.” 

INTEGRITY OF THE TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 

ESTABLISHED 

The appointment in August 1939 of Dr. 
Paul J. Raver as BPA Administrator came 
none too soon. Within the month Poland 
was invaded. When the new Administrator 
took office September 16, 1939, the war clouds 
were gathering. 

By December 20, 1939, the Alcoa contract 
was signed keynoting the tremendous defense 
buildup and the bringing in of the electro- 
process industries. 

New generators were Installed on a crash- 
program basis amd thousands of miles of 
tranmissian lines stretched to the far corners 
of the region to bring low cost power. 
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The third annual BPA report issued De- 
cember 30, 1940, refers significantly to sub- 
stantial progress in improvement in manage- 
ment. With emphasis on construction the 
new orders established faster procedures, 
instituted the 6-year advance program, and 
fixed responsibility to insure that transmis- 
sion facilities would always be ready ahead 
of generator instaliations. 

In 1944 in recommending construction of 
Hungry Horse Dam BPA had urged the con- 
cept of integrated development of the Co- 
lumbia River. Congress authorized the proj- 
ect. Five years later in 10 days of Senate 
debate August 15-25, 1949, BPA in a signal 
victory won the right by a Senate vote of 45 
to 35 to build the Spokane—Hungry Horse— 
Anaconda 230,000-volt transmíssion line and 
thus insure electrical and hydraulic integra- 
tion of Hungry Horse Dam as part of the 
Columbia River power system. It was a cru- 
cial test for the integrity of the grid system 
and of the quality of the BPA staff. 

Dr. Raver's tenure 1939-54 rural 
electrification in the BPA area was sub- 
stantially completed. Residential power use 
in Oregon and Washington quadrupled while 
average rates were cut in half. 

On November 30, 1951, Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman conferred upon Dr. 
Paul J. Raver the highest award, a citation 
and gold medal for distinguished service. 
The citation reads: 

“The basis for this award to Mr. Raver is 
for outstanding service in the public interest 
through development of the Columbia River 
power system as part of the comprehensive 
multipurpose basin development program 
and for his contribution to national power 
policies, nationally recognized labor-man- 
agement cooperation and collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and high qualities of leader- 
ship as an administrator.” 

DR. PEARL BECOMES ADMINISTRATOR 


Dr. William A. Pearl became the third 
BPA Administrator on January 15, 1954. 
Dr, Raver became superintendent, Seattie 
City Light. 

The Columbia River power system has 
reached 4,700,000 and will pass the 5,000,000 
kilowatt mark before the end of 1957. With 
the decision of Congress to start construc- 
tion of John Day Dam the region has over 
3,000,000 kilowatts of additional Federal ca- 
pacity under construction. Ultimately with 
adequate upstream storage these projects 
will exceed 10,000,000-kilowatt capacity. 

Bonneville Power Administration markets 
power for: Grand Coulee, Bonneville, Hungry 
Horse, McNary, the Dalles, Chandler, Detroit, 
Big Cliff, Lookout Point, Dexter, Albeni Falls, 
and Chief Joseph. Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration will market power from John Day, 
Ice Harbor, Cougar, Strube, and Hills Creex, 
which are under construction. Plans are 
progressing on the authorized Green Peter, 
White Bridge, and lower Monumental Dams. 
Other projects authorized are Little Goose, 
Libby, and lower Granite. The corps has 
recommended Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliff 
and has under preparation the 308 review 
report on future projects for the next phase 
in the development of the Columbia River 
power system. 

A major new function of Bonneyille Power 
Administration is the wheeling of power 
from non-Federal dams. Arrangements have 
been concluded for Box Canyon Dam and 
Pelton Dam. This insures maintaining the 
integrity of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration grid and facilitates construction of 
non-Federal dams. 

As of June 30, 1957, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration had turned into the United 
States Treasury $518 million. By 1963 
Bonneville Power Administration will reach 
the billion-dollar mark in revenues. Repay- 
ment of Federal investment in all dams is 
ahead of schedule. 


During the last fiscal year 28 billion kilo- 
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watt-hours had been sold bringing the ac- 
cumulated total to 219 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The Bonneville Project Act of August 20, 
1937, on balance is one of the greatest laws 
passed by Congress for the development and 
conservation of Pacific Northwest resources, 
being on a par with the Reclamation Act, 
Rural Electrification Act, homestead law, and 
the creation of the Forest Service. The 
Bonneville Act has done much for the people 
of the Pacific Northwest and for the Nation. 


Paying for Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a very able 
editorial from the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times for Thursday, August 29, 1957, 
which recommends that Government- 
guaranteed loans be provided to finance 
the higher education of able men and 
women whose private resources would 
not be sufficient to permit them to go 
through a college or university on their 
own funds, but whose future earning 
power will be increased by such higher 
training, so that the loans, on the whole, 
ought to be very good investments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAYING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Without charity or government gifts, it 
ought to be possible for every youngster who 
wants to to be able to go to college. 

They can't now, acco: to the second 
report of the President's Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School. 

We have a suggestion for Congress on a 
possible partial solution for this problem 
and some of the other economic difficulties 
of higher education. 

Like everything else, the cost of going to 
college has been rapidly climbing in recent 

ears. 
: The impact of this increase is multiplied 
by the fact that no longer is a higher edu- 
cation thought of as something only for those 
in the higher income brackets. 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
every high-school graduate now wishes to go 
on to college. A substantial percentage of 
these hope to go to professional graduate 
schools. 

This means an expenditure of between 
85.000 and $10,000, a huge burden on low- 
income families, or even on well-to-do fami- 
lies, if 2 or 3 children overlap in college. 

Present scholarship and loan facilities can- 
not accommodate more than 10 percent of 
absolute minimum needs. And prospects of 
that condition materially improving are not 
bright. 

Therefore, we make this suggestion: 

Let Congress establish and finance what 
we shall call the Federal Students’ Loan In- 
surance Agency—FSLI for short. 

This would function just as FHA does. 
Students with satisfactory high-school rec- 
ords and good reputations, would apply for 
loans for the first year at college from a local 
bank. FSLI would guaranty the bank 
against loss. Each year the student would 
apply for another year's loan, predicated 
upon his maintaining a satisfactory scholas- 
tic standing. 
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Interest rates should be kept low, possibly 
through some special discount arrangement, 
either by Federal Reserve or the loan agency 
itself. 

Repayment should be long-term—10 or 15 
years—commencing 1 year after the student 
graduates or drops out of school, with pay- 
ments starting low and gradually increasing 
over 4 or 5 years as the borrower's earning 
power increases. 

Buch an arrangement would be fully with- 
in our tradition of free enterprise. It would 
leave the student with complete freedom 
to choose his own school, and no "Federal 
interference" would be involved. 

Credit losses, we are confident, would be 
almost nonexistent. 

In addition to easing the burden on par- 
ents, if the loans are realistically geared to 
needs this plan could ease the pinch on 
colleges and State institutions. They could 
raise tuition fees to more nearly cover ex- 
penses. And the price would be paid by 
those who benefit—the students themselves. 


Election of Mel Ruder as President of the 
Montana State Press Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
had the honor of addressing the Mon- 
tana State Press Association in Great 
Falls, Mont., on August 17. On that oc- 
casion one of my closest friends in the 
State of Montana, Mel Ruder, the pub- 
lisher of the Hungry Horse News at Co- 


lumbia Falls, Mont., was elected presi- 


dent for the forthcoming year. 

Mel has only been in the State of 
Montana about 12 years, but already he 
is one of Montana's great citizens. We 
expect great things of him. 

Mel edits and publishes one of the 
greatest weekly newspapers in the 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial appearing in the 
Bilings Gazette of August 21, 1957, 
written by my old friend and farmer 
colleague, Tom Stout, who used to be 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, entitled “Deserved Honor," be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DESERVED HONOR 


The election of Mel Ruder, publisher of 
the Hungry Horse News at Columbia Falls, 
Flathead County, as president of the Mon- 
tana State Press Association at that organi- 
zation's 72d annual convention, held last 
week in Great Falls, was a deserved honor be- 
stowed upon a young man who has already 
won national recognition as an outstanding 
weekly newspaperman. He ts one of a num- 
ber of publishers of weekly papers in Mon- 
tana who are serving the best interests of 
their progressive communities in most ef- 
fective fashion and establishing a high 
standard of excellence for the weekly press 
of the State. 


Established in 1885, the Montana State 
Press Association is one of the oldest organi- 
zations of business and professional people 
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in the State. So far as this writer knows, 
none of the founding members is still alive 
and there are very few of those who were 
active in the newspaper business as far back 
as 50 years ago. But the roll of members, 
kept, we assume, in the files of the secretary, 
will be found to contain the names of men 
whose fame as editors and publishers ex- 
tended far beyond the bounds of Montana. 
Many of the others with whom the writer 
was personally acquainted, played active 
parts in the dramatic political and industrial 
history of the State. 

The writer's first contact with many of 
the members of the Montana State Press As- 
sociation was jn the midwinter of 1906 when 
former United States Senator W. A. Clark 
gave some 40 or 50 of those members and 
their wives a free trip from Butte to southern 
California by way of celebrating the comple- 
tion of his railroad from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to San Diego, Calif, It was a highly 
enjoyable journey for all members of the 
party, especially since all expenses were paid 
by the Senator, inczuding refreshments of 
every kind. Incidentally, and this is not in- 
tended as any reflection upon the convivial 
habits of the members of Montana's press in 
those times, when someone rang a bell for 
service down in the middle of the desert a 
few hundred miles south of the Mormon 
capital, the porter came in and said: 
"Gem'ans, there ain't no use in you axing 
for any more liquor 'cause it's been all used 
up an’ that's the firs’ time that has happened 
since this 'ere railroad wuz built.” 

The annual business meeting that year was 
held on the wharf at San Diego where Col. 
Sam Gordon, famous publisher and editor of 
the Yellowstone Journal, Miles City, was 
elected president. For some reason or an- 
other, the colonel had lost his voice and had 
to deliver his acceptance address in a whis- 
per. None of us heard anything the doughty 
colonel said but the close of his whispered 
talk was, nevertheless, greeted with thunder- 
ous applause. 

Businees was of secondary consideration 
at the annual conventions of the Montana 
Btate Press Association in those early times. 
Members attended to enjoy the fine spirit of 
warmhearted fellowship with other members 
of their craft. As Dan Whetstone has re- 
lated in his book, Frontier Editor, there 
were some pretty lusty battles waged by rival 
editors, or editors belonging to rival parties 
and factions in the stirring political con- 
tests that were held in those times. But 
when the members of the press met at their 
organization's annual convention, all rivalry, 
most of it synthetic, was forgotten and men 
who, only à short time before, were accusing 
each other of every crime in the book, were 
to be seen greeting each other as if they 
were long-lost brothers. 

They still have some fun at these annual 
meetings, but the accent is on matters of 
business in which the members are chiefly 
interested. A speaker of national promi- 
nence in the world of business or Govern- 
ment service is usually invited to speak at 
the banquet which ends the meeting. Last 
year at Livingston, Roy Glover, chairman of 
the board of the Anaconda Co., was the 
speaker. At the recent meeting, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Montana's Junior Senator, deliv- 
ered an interesting address on the admin- 
istration's foreign policy. 

There are a few elderly members who con- 
tinue to attend the annual conventions but 
a majority of the members and most of the 
active ones are men, and & few woman pub- 
lishers, who are on the sunny side of the 
half century mark. They are carrying on the 
fine traditions of Montana journalism in 
splendid fashion. Nothing in that respect 
wil be missed with Mel Ruder serving as 
head of the organization until the close of 
the next annual meeting in Glacier Park in 
1958. 


August 30 


Cotton Shows the Way to Farm 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
appears in the Reader's Digest of Sep- 
tember 1957, an article entitled *Cotton 
Shows the Way to Farm Prosperity," 
which was condensed from the Christian 
Science Monitor of August 2, 1957. 

This article concerns itself with the 
subject of how a good product can sell 
itself in a free market without Govern- 
ment price supports—the product being 
extra-long staple cotton—and it men- 
tions prominently our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

I commend this article to all Senators 
and in order that each might have an 
opportunity to read it, I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. à 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COTTON SHOWS THE WAY TO FARM PROSPERITY 
(By James Daniel) 

Three years ago Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico, was leaving his office to 
attend a Senate Agriculture Committee meet- 
ing when he got a phone call that in recent 
months has deflected the course of American 
farm policy by several degrees and may well 
play a role in giving it an altogether new 
direction—away from Federal price supports. 

The caller was Mitchell Landers, a young 
cotton farmer who lives near Berino, N. Mex, 
He insisted on seeing ANDERSON right away 
and the Senator agreed, a little grumpily. 
Five minutes later Landers was standing in 
ANDERSON'sS office. 

"Sir," he said, "I represent 3,000 farmers 
down my way who grow extra-long-staple 
cotton. We're wondering if you could get 
the Government to lower the price support 
on it.” 

Telling of the moment later, Landers said, 
"He looked at me as if he thought I had been 
out in the sun too long. He said he'd seldom 
heard such à request and asked me to 
explain." 

Landers came quickly to the point. “What 
we want," he said, “is for the Government 
to stop setting our cotton price so high no- 
body can buy it. Last year 9 out of every 10 
pounds we grew went into Government 
storage, while cheaper forcign cotton sup- 
plied almost our entire market. If you will 
lower our price support $50 a bale, we think 
we can get our costs down to where we can 
treble or quadruple our market.” 

Mitchell Landers could not have picked a 
more sympathetic listener. As Secretary of 
Agriculture after World War II, Senator 
ANDERSON had foreseen and warned against 
the dangers of high rigid price supports. 
But vote-conscious Congressmen had 
drowned out his voice, promising farmers 
even higher supports. Most of them really 
believed that high price supports helped 
farmers. Here was a farmer who disagreed. 

“Young man,” said ANDERSON, “there are 
some other Senators here I want to meet 
you.” Before Landers knew what was hap- 
pening he was facing the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, repeating his request to an 
amazed group of lawmakers, 
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The upshot was that by the time this boy- 
ish, difident young man left Washington a 
bill had been drafted giving him exactly 
what he wanted. Soon the Landers amend- 
ment was through the Congress and signed 
by President Eisenhower. One Senator later 
confided, “When I heard him I thought any- 
body as foolish as that deserved to get his 
wish granted." 

Landers was not daft. Born in north 
Texas, hé had beat around in business, sold 
brushes, then operated a war plant in El 
Paso. In 1946 his wife's father, a cotton 
farmer, fell ill, and Landers moved to Berlino 
in the Rio Grande Valley to take the farm 
over. After 2 good years the market for 
cotton collapsed, and Landers and thousands 
of other cotton farmers found themselves 
staggering under mountainous debts as the 
Government, in a futile attempt to maintain 
high cotton prices, slashed back allowable 
acreages. 

Landers’ area was especially hard hit. At 
vast expense farmers had leveled the desert 
floor, sunk deep wells and created irrigated 
farms that were worth $2.000 an acre if they 
could grow cotton. Already some of the best 
land was going back to cactus and jack- 
rabbits. This was a national shame, for the 
Government, by penalizing efficient cotton 
growers, was hurting the average citizen 
twice—once in high taxes to pay the subsi- 
dies and again in excessive costs for cotton 
goods made necessary by rigged cotton prices. 

One day Landers found a slip of paper in 
his mailbox informing him that for the 
next year his allowable cotton acreage had 
been cut back by one-third. “I owed the 
bank $10,000 on equipment and I couldn't 
make my payments," he recalls. "And I 
wasn't alone." 

At the crossroads store where farmers 
gathered there was soon & small knot of 
men, Landers among them, angrily dis- 
cussing the way Washington was mangling 
the cotton farmer. In 25 years of regulation, 
United States cotton acreage had been cut 
from 43 million to 174 million. United 
States attempts to peg the world price of 
cotton had succeeded only in raising foreign 
cotton production from 12 million to 23 mil- 
lion bales, while United States exports de- 
clined from 7 million to 2 million bales. 
Meanwhile, American consumption of cotton 
substitutes rose to the equivalent of 4 mil- 
lion bales. With all this the United States 
cotton carryover was pushing toward 15 mil- 
lion bales, nearly 2 years’ supply. 

“What do you think, Mitch?" said one of 
Landers’ neighbors. “They've been electing 
you to those Farm Bureau cotton commit- 
tees. How do you see it?” 

Well.“ said Landers, “if you were running 
normal business and found yourself losing 
customers, you'd cut your costs and cut 
your price and try to rebuild your market. 
We've been growing extra-long-staple cotton 
as a sideline for years and insisting on the 
Government's guaranteeing us a fancy price. 
Now I hear Dr. W. E. Bryan at the University 
of Arizona has bred a new variety that has 
so high a yield that it could compete with 
the synthetic fibers. But to be competitive 
we'd have to lower the price and assure the 
mills of a steady supply. And we can't do 
that unless the Government lowers our sup- 
port and lets us increase our acreage." 

Some of Landers’ neighbors labeled him a 
crackpot. But there were men on his side, 
too. Among them was Bob Banta, a grower 
near La Union, N. Mex., who said, "I figure we 
farmers have to grow something that will 
sell. If it won't sell we have to quit growing 
it. ^ Said another grower: "If the cotton 
industry can't stand on its own feet it doesn't 
have a place in our economy." 

To be sure he was on the right track, 
Landers asked the National Cotton Council 
to make & survey to find out how much 
extra-long-staple cotton could be sold at any 
given price. The council reported that if 
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extra-long-staple cotton came down only 10 
cents a pound (then from 67 cents to 57), its 
market would be far greater, estimated on 
the basis of price alone. 

In July 1954 Landers called a meeting of 
representative growers from the Southwest. 
They voted to ask Congress to lower their 
price support to the minimum permitted by 
law and pledged to contribute $3 for every 
bale of extra-long-staple cotton they grew, 
to finance a marketing campaign. Within a 
month Landers paid his call on Senator An- 
derson, and shortly thereafter he and his 
friends founded the SuPima Association of 
America (Superior plus Pima, plant breeder's 
term for the strain). 

The rest is agricultural history. After 
Congress dropped the price support the mar- 
ket price of SuPima fell to 57 cents, but de- 
mand increased so fast that soon SuPima 
was selling for more than it had before. For 
the past 2 years SuPima has fought chiefly 
to keep its price down. When growers were 
asked if they wanted to get into the soil 
bank's system of payments for nonproduc- 
tion, they wired back: “No.” 

This year when the price-support formula, 
which goes up and down according to supply, 
would have allowed them to get the peak 
supports permitted by law, they persuaded 
Congress to exempt them from strict applica- 
tion of the formula. Many of them even 
want to go off parity altogether, believing 
that any pricing system so,erratic en- 
courages mills to depend on synthetic fibers, 
whose costs are fixed and predictable. 

In the past 2 years the Government has 
cleared out virtually its entire surplus of 
extra-long-staple cotton, and total consump- 
tion has risen to 240,000 bales, an increase 
of 600 percent. With no surplus, the Gov- 
ernment increased the 1957 SuPima acreage 
from 45,000 to 89,000. Already SuPima grow- 
ers have added $9 million to the farm income 
of the Southwest. Said an El Paso banker 
recently: “Without this, I can tell you, a 
lot of our borrowers would not have made 
it." 

Since Mitchell Landers presented his case 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee, at- 
titudes on farm legislation have altered con- 
siderably in Washington—and also through 
the Cotton Belt. Seeing what SuPima has 
accomplished, some cotton growers are ask- 
ing a like program for other staple lengths 
of cotton. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
who misses no opportunity to praise SuPima 
as a shining example of the way to farm 
prosperity, said recently: “In our free Amer- 
ican economy, the greatest and most lasting 
gains attained by any segment of the popu- 
lation have always been through their own 
efforts rather than through Government con- 
trols or aids. What these 3,000 cotton farm- 
ers of west Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
have done is in keeping with the best 
American traditions. Their program and 
philosophy are worthy of study and emula- 
tion by all agriculture.” 


Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages 
Aboard Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial from the August 25, 1957, issue of 
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the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 
which supports the provisions of my bill, 
S. 4. This legislation is designed to 
prevent the serving or consumption of 
alcoholic beverages aboard airplanes. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Liquor IN PLANES 

In a report to his constituents, Senator 
STROM THURMOND says he has been unable 
to get a satisfactory reply to the question 
why liquor should be served aboard passen- 
ger airplanes. Senator THURMOND has in- 
troduced a bill to prevent either serving or 
drinking alcohol aboard planes. 

While we defend the right of a man to 
take a drink under most circumstances, we 
agree with Senator THuRMoND when he 
points out that the cramped cabin of a 
plane is close quarters for drinking. Non- 
drinking passengers may well find them- 
selves very uncomfortable in a crowd of 
imbibers. 

We also agree with Senator THURMOND 
when he points out that children aboard 
planes where liquor is served are in what 
amounts to a flying bar. 

Children are not allowed in saloons on 
the ground. Why shouldn't they be given 
the same protection in the air? 


Crisis in Red China Grows—lIncreasing 
Flood of Refugees Pressing To Escape 
Into Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report from Hong 
Kong in the Worldgram column of the 
U. S. News & World Report of August 
23, 1957: 

For a cable report on Red China's crisis, 
as it looks in Hong Kong: 

“The British in Hong Kong are finally con- 
vincéd that Red China is in real trouble. 
They measure trouble by the number of 
Chinese trying to escape into this crown 
colony. And right now, the British say, 
pressure on the border is greater than at any 
time within the last 19 years. 

“The only comparable period was in 1938, 
when the Japanese invaded south China 
and the Chinese fied to Hong Kong to escape 
air attacks. But in 1938 the British had no 
barriers around Hong Kong. The Chinese 
could enter freely. 

“Now, with Hong Kong flooded with refu- 
gees, the British permit a Chinese refugee 
to enter only when another Chinese leaves. 
So the refugees hide out in swampy inlets 
near Hong Kong waiting a chance to smuggle 
themselves in.” 

This Hong Kong report on Red China con- 
tinues: 

“Pressure on the border is so great now 
that the British believe Red China may be 
threatened by mass starvation. The Com- 
munists themselves admit widespread de- 
struction by floods in Manchuria as well as 
in north, central, and south China. 

"Millions of peasants have been mobilized 
to strengthen river dikes. 'The order is out 
to plant late, quick-growing crops as flood 
waters recede, 
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“Students are being ordered into the coun- 
tryside to help the peasants. Even university 
graduates, who normally step right into gov- 
ernment jobs, are for the first time being 
told to get into the fields until the crisis is 
over, 

“The typhoon season is just getting under- 
way. One hard blow hitting the mainland 
could bring starvation to millions. Three of 
the last four years have been poor crop years. 
The Reds have very little fat left for an 
emergency.” 


Democracy's Great Institution: Baseball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, knowing of the great interest 
the American public has in baseball, I 
have asked unanimous consent to have 
-inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by Robert L. Howsam, gen- 
eral manager of the Denver Baseball 
Club, before the United States Air Force 
Academy Sports Council: 

Democracy’s GREAT INSTITUTION: BASEBALL 


(Delivered by Robert L. Howsam, general 
manager of the Denver Baseball Club, be- 
fore the United States Air Force Academy 
Sports Council) 


The greatest honor ever to be accorded 
me is this invitation by the assistant dean 
of faculty and president of the United States 
Air Force Academy Sports Council, Colonel 
Schweiger, to address the banquet of the 
Great Plains Conference baseball tourna- 
ment. I am overwhelmed by this audience 
of high officials and distinguished airmen. 
Bince baseball is my life's work, I presume 
you want me to discuss America's great game. 
If so, the theme of my address will not dis- 
appoint you. 

Morale is the vital factor in military train- 
ing and effectiveness on the fleld of battle. 
Our highest military officers, from the Presi- 
dent down, comprehend fully the advan- 
tages to be found in competitive athletic 
sports. It is my firm conviction that the 
staggering success of American soldiers in 
combat is due in no small part to the skills, 
Strategies, prowess, inspirations and chal- 
lenges acquired in competitive athletics. 

One of the great inspirational events of 
America is the ceremony celebrating the 
opening of the baseball season each spring 
in the Nation's Capital. On that great day, 
the President of the United States leaves his 
desk, Joins the throng and throws out the 
first ball at Griffith Stadium. The Supreme 
Court and the two Houses of Congress re- 
cess and join him. The Cabinet officers are 
there, too, as are the department heads. 
The Ambassadors and Ministers of all the 
nations of the world occupy the box seats. 
The Pentagon comes in full force. Little 
wonder that baseball is recognized through- 
out the world as our great national game, 

Baseball is as much a part of America 
as the freedoms we cherish and the liberties 
we defend. If one understands baseball, he 
understands America, 1 

The Congress has just ended another his- 
toric debate over civil rights, lasting for 
many weeks. American courts, schools, yes, 
and the military, have been struggling with 
the knotty problems of racial prejudice for 
generations, Yet baseball, under the lead- 
ership of its keen and revered statesman, 
the one and only Branch Rickey, has achieved 
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more in the solution of this stubborn prob- 
lem than all the other agencies combined. 

There is no racial or religious or economic 
distinction on the baseball diamond today. 
Baseball does not ask the color of your skin, 
the identity of the God you worship, or the 
side of the track on which you were born, 
Proof of your baseball skills is its only 
question. 

Yet professional baseball has its problems. 
Strangely enough, most of them are gen- 
erated within its own framework. The Su- 
preme Court has urged Congress to clarify 
baseball's relationship to the antimonopoly 
laws and so a House committee is examining 
its operation and its structure, A former 
baseball star and a few sportswriters, who 
owe much to America's great institution of 
baseball for their fame and fortune, are peck- 
ing away at its pillars. 

I mention sportswriters because sports- 
writers are as much a part of professional 
baseball as the man in the pitcher's box or 
the gentleman on first base. At least 50 
million Americans read the sport pages every 
day. 

Professional baseball stands on solid 
ground and needs no defense by anyone. 
Most folks realize that it is making a tre- 
mendous contribution to America and its 
welfare. Yet the press is asking questions; 
and while I realize this is not a forum in 
which to indulge in controversy, I want to 
keep the record straight. 

The other day, Jack Carberry, sports edi- 
tor of the Denver Post, a lifetime personal 
friend for whom I have deep affection, asked 
this pertinent question in his sports column, 
“What is wrong with baseball?” In a speech 
a few days later, Carberry said, “Baseball 18 
withering and dying on the vine and I don't 
know why." These are honest questions and 
require honest, straight-from-the-shoulder 
answers. 

Tremendous changes in entertainment op- 
portunities and habits have taken place in 
the past 10 years. Couple them with the 
ravages of inflation and it is easy to under- 
stand why all entertainment, including base- 
ball, is facing serious difficulties. 

Today, it costs over 5 times as much to 
stage a professional baseball game as it did 
just 10 years ago, with little or no advance 
in the admission price. 8 

The magic of television brings baseball 
games and the theater right into peoples 
homes scot-free with no snarled traffic which 
worries the ball park visitor. Fans demand 
more and more in the way of ball park at- 
tractiveness and comfort. The players have 
to put on a better performance, too. 

But, even so, there is nothing wrong with 
baseball that a few more fans through the 
turnstiles will not cure. Please, Jack, help 
us keep them interested. 

Very severe former Federal Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, as the first commissioner 
of baseball, achieved at least two remarkable 
results of far-reaching importance. He re- 
stored public confidence in professional base- 
ball by eliminating completely every hint of 
crookedness on the fleld of play and he com- 
pelled the shortsighted owners to place the 
employment of baseball talent on a fair ahd 
equitable basis. He reconstructed the reserve 
clause into a fair and equitable document, in 
spite of its very necessary, restrictive nature. 
Under these reforms, the players, almost to a 
man, today swear by the reserve clause, They 
realize it stabilizes professional baseball and 
thereby benefits them. 

It will be a sad day for professional base- 
ball should clubs be able to bid for players 
on the open market. On that day, pennants 
and super-talent will go to wealthy owners 
and the poorer clubs will take what is left 
and be helpless so far as competition is con- 
cerned, Then, professional baseball will be 
the most monopolistic business known to 
man, 
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In his role as self-annointed agitator, Bob 
Feller is socking baseball management these 
days with wicked bean balls. His is a sad 
case, “Rapid Robert,” with extraordinary 
baseball talent, had built for himself a spec- 
tacular career and a modest fortune out of 
America’s great game. For him to be throw- 
ing rocks these days rather than baseballs 
is a tragedy. 

Fans, the solid rock upon which baseball 
is built, have dug deep in their jeans through 
the years to make him big box office with 
a salary greater than was paid to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In these circum- 
stances, fans, players, and sport enthusiasts, 
generally, regret that now at the end of his 
illustrious pitching career this Van Meter, 
Iowa, farm boy who never had it so good, has 
turned upon his benefactors with a series 
of reckless and bitter tirades, wherever three 
or more sports writers gather to listen. He 
held one in Denver the other day and I think 
baseball should not remain silent but should 
point out the inaccuracies of his charges. 

The facts are that Bob Feller has goofed. 
His new fast one, delivered by way of over- 
worked tonsils is a gopher ball. The cures 
he urges would surely send professional base- 
ball to the showers for keeps. Under his 
plan, after 5 years every ballplayer would 
become a free agent to chase pie in the sky“ 
just as a lost soul on the desert staggers 
after but not quite catches up with the 
tricky mirage. Under Feller's open baseball 
market formula, the well-heeled clubs would 
be loaded to their ears with talent and their 
struggling competitors, unable to compete in 
the market places, wouldn't draw flies. To 
spell sports with & dollar sign would prove 
fatal, and Mr. Feller must realize that. 

The fabulous and universal appeal of base- 
ball in this country provides the safety valve 
this great Nation must have to keep every- 
thing in proper perspective. The divergence 
it provides aids Americans in solving or living 
with life's serious problems. It helps them 
to laugh at themselves and puts them in the 
frame of mind to accept the bad breaks in 
life philosophically. That explains why the 
official opening of the baseball season each 
spring is made a gala occasion by the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the Supreme Court. 
On that day, all of them amble out to the 
ball park to eat peanuts rnd pour it on the 
umpires and cheer the spectacular plays. A 
government that can set aside its tremendous 
problems for a few hours to pay tribute to 
the Nation's supersport cannot and will not 
fall. 

But professional baseball simply must have 
stability to attract the huge capital outlay 
necessary to provide the expensive facilitles 
and to operate it as the fans want it operated. 
Somebody has to put up that immense capi- 
tal. Would the wealthy Bob Feller or any 
other capitalist invest a thin dime in base- 
ball if it had no stability? Ot course not. 

The American and National Leagues each 
employ 200 ballplayers at an average salary 
of $14,000 and a total salary expenditure of 
nearly $6 million annually. This operation 
requires more than $50 million for facilities 
alone. To bring this form of entertainment 
to tbe American people, someone must invest 
$100,000 to provide baseball grounds and 
stadiums for each and every ballplayer in 
the major leagues. 

In Denver, there is an Investment of $40,- 
000 in facilities for each ballplayer employed 
by the Bears. Without unquestioned sta- 
bility, no one could or would make such 
an investment. 

There are other sizable investments in 
equipment and player contracts thnt must 
be made, too, All of these things have to be 
kept in mind when reforms are considered, 
It takes a lot of faith and courage to as- 
sume the difficult task of management in 
baseball. 
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Organized baseball today is living under a 
very serious threat on the part of people who 
do not understand its composition, its po- 
tential in Americanism, and its problems. 
This is no time for its own people to be 
running around stirring up trouble and con- 
fusing the Supreme Court and Congress with 
wild and ill-considered statements. This is 
a time to rally behind America's No. 1 sport 
and insure it the stability it must have. 
Corrections of some of its practices are in 
order, but the Bob Feller meatax approach 
is not the way. The reserve clause and ter- 
rítorial rights, among other things, must be 
preserved or utter chaos is inevitable. 

Let's meet the challenge forthrightly and 
constructively and prove to Congress and the 
Supreme. Court that professional baseball is 
not managed by evil men bent on wangling 
bright young ballplayers out of their birth- 
right. To the contrary—it is a much-loved 
and respected American institution that 
provides wholesome entertainment and basic 
lessons in sportsmanship. It trains bright 
young athletes regardless of race or station 
in life to become so adept with a baseball, 
a glove, and a bat that millions follow every 
move they make and everything they say 
or do. 

In the field of better international rela- 
tions, professional baseball is making a tre- 
mendous contribution. In Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Canada, Mexico, Caribbean areas, 
and the Latin Republics generally, baseball 
is very popular. The exchange of players 
among these countries and between them 
and us has performed miracles in better 
understanding and good fellowship every- 
where. When the people of the world ex- 
change their contests of war for contests 
on the baseball diamond, there will be world 
peace. 

In closing, I want to pay further tribute 
to the Air Force Academy Sports Council for 
what they have done and what they are 
doing to promote and encourage the game 
of baseball. The baseball tournaments 
which they hold each year not only provide 
wholesome entertainment for the Armed 
Forces but they build interest in America's 
great game. The Great Plains Conference 
is divided into four districts: the northern, 
southern, eastern, and western. In the se- 
ries of tournaments you will hold among 
them, considerable baseball talent and thou- 
sands of enthusiastic fans will be developed. 
Everyone in professional baseball is grateful 
to you. 


China’s Sorrows Pile Up Under Its 
Red Conquerors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
London Economist of June 8, 1957. It is 
highly significant that this highly re- 
spected journal is now reversing itself 
after going along for some years with 
the optimism with respect to communism 
in China that prevailed in many Western 
circles for a time, ; 

It knows that in the end facts always 
impose themselves. Would that the 
British Government would be as realistic 
before it contributes further to building 
up à regime that is as much an enemy 
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of Britain as it is of ourselves and the 

whole free world, and the long-suffering 

people of China. 

CniNA's Sorrows—To THE OvTsSIDE WORLD, 
Mao TSE-TUNG's REGIME May Look STRONG 
AND SURE or Irs SUCCESS AS PACEMAKER FOR 
ALL ASIA, BUT BEHIND Its BAMBOO CURTAIN 
Tuere Is BRUTAL FRANKNESS ABOUT Its Loss 
OF POPULARITY AND ECONOMIC SETBACKS 


At first glance, the Far Eastern tide would 
seem to be running strongly in China's favor. 
May was a merry month for Mao Tse-tung in 
three respects. Anti-American violence in 
Formosa and Anglo-American rifts over trade 
embargoes havé been fully exploited by the 
Communists as evidence that the “imperial- 
ists" are retreating in disorder. India's eco- 
nomic difficulties and austerity budget have 
evoked more tactful comment in Peiping, but 
a note of quiet satisfaction pervades it. To 
uphold its claim to be Asia’s “wave of the 
future,” China has to discredit not only 
America and its friends, but also the idea 
that Asian poverty can be conquered with- 
out loss of liberty. 

It is no fire-breathing dragon that looms 
‘Over the Far East today. Since 1955 China 
has taken on the look of a suavely implac- 
able python awaiting the dinner gong. It is 
content to swamp Asia with propaganda and 
to mesmerise its neighbors by its aura of 
inevitable triumph. It proclaims its confi- 
dence that Formosa and all its other ob- 
jectives are coming to it in Mr. Mao's good 
time. The worid is politely invited to draw 
its own conclusions from the contrast be- 
tween other Asian countries, struggling with 
disunity, discontent, and stagnation, and the 
picture of new China, marching with glant 
strides to wealth and power, 

This picture, as it is usually presented to 
the outsider's eye, is radiant with news of 
bumper crops and overfulfülled plan tar- 
gets; with the grateful smiles of collectivised 
peasants, and of reformed capitalists too; 
even with the claim that, since a year ago, 
freedom of speech has been added to the 
other blessings of Peiping’s benevolent rules. 
Protests from Formosa or Hong Kong that all 
is not so fair in Mr. Mao's garden are easily 
dismissed as propagandist slanders. Peiping's 
claims are as rich in corroborative detail as 
in artistic verisimilitude. 

But a world seeking the truth need only 
contrast the tale it is told with what the 
Chinese Communist leaders say within their 
own Bamboo Curtain. Without any material 
other than their speeches and the columns of 
their controlled press, new China's sorrows 
can be clearly observed. Instead of a great, 
well-oiled economic and political machine 
rolling irresistibly forward, the eye sees a 
pattern of lurches, checks, and plunges, of 
sharp frictions, suffering, unrest, and re- 
pression. 

A general wage freeze is now being imposed. 
Some wages are being cut, and managers 
have been warned not to take on additional 
hands. Unemployment is so far from a mem- 
ory of the past that the workless have now 
been told not to expect labor exchanges to 
help them, but to go out and find jobs for 
themselves, Inflation, another  unsolved 
problem, has eaten away earlier wage in- 
creases. Higher prices for such essentials as 
salt, pork, vegetables, cooking oil, tea, tex- 
tiles, and shoes have lately been announced. 

Bedrock rations of rice, wheat and other 
grains, and cotton cloth are often not hon- 
ored, and for cloth they have been halved. 
The housing program has come to a dead 
stop. Overcrowding in towns is made worse 
by the continuing blind flooding-in of pen- 
niless peasants, although as many of them 
as possible are rounded up and shipped back. 
Famine still recurs, and relief funds are fre- 
quently misappropriated. Production of pigs 
has fallen in 2 years from 100 million to 80 
million. Among the Government farms 
which were supposed to set an example of 
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efficiency for all China, 1 In 3 is running ata 
loss, 

The planned economy, that cynosure of 
Asian eyes, is proving to be a boon-and-bust 
affair, a matter of plunging rather than 
planning. When things looked good a year 
ago, targets were set higher with scant re- 
gard for the obvious risks; now the planners 
have hastily lowered them again behind a 
smokescreen of jargon. This has cost China 
dear, The state planning commission itself 
confessed last month that its methods were 
“too inflexible * * * waste has been very se- 
rious." Not till late 1956 did the commission 
think of sending out inspectors to check its 
blueprints against reality, and by then it was 
too late to correct many mistakes. It is a 
common practice for local bosses to falsify 
reports of production, stocks, and manpower. 
How real can planning based on such dubious 
data be? 

Even in heavy industry, the Communists’ 
favorite field, the picture is one of muddle, 
waste, costly and cumbrous administration, 
and drastic checks caused by lack of mate- 
rials or by plain bad planning. The latest 
cutbacks affect even the much heralded steel 
centers to be built at Wuhan and Paotou. 
Many new industrial projects are being left 
half built, Plans for railway extensions are 
being pigeonholed. Orders are to drop am- 
bitious projects and concentrate on cheap, 
quick-return operations such as opencast 
coal mining and the repairing of old blast 
furnaces. As part of the new economy drive, 
even safety standards, already inadequate, 
must be revised downward. 

Outwardly monolithic, the Communist 
state is yet riven by the new “contradictions 
among us” which Mr. Mao lamented in his 
speeches of 3 months ago (the full texts 
are still unpublished). ‘she newly collec- 
tivised peasants resent the townsmen's privi- 
leges, and hold back their produce, feeling 
that in any case there is little they can 
buy in exchange for it. Their unwillingness 
to grow enough cotton has half starved the 
textile industry. They have already quit the 
collectives in such large (but unrevealed) 
numbers that the Government innocently 
boasts of the many thousands who have come 
back in, while admitting that this is only 
a. fraction of the total who withdrew. The 
urban workers, for their part, resent the way 
the trade unions operate as Government or- 
gans interested only in collecting dues and 
resort to harsh measures when dissatisfied 
workers start trouble. They resent, too, the 
extremely high wage differential and the fat 
pay packets of the managers; while the man- 
agers in turn are sick of being supervised 
by incompetent Communist officials. 

The workers’ discontent has been shown 
in illegal strikes, go-slow action, and absen- 
teelsm; that of the peasants, and of students 
indignant at being drafted into unsuitable 
jobs, in rowdy demonstrations. The man- 
agers and technicians are mostly too afraid 
of being purged to act so openly, but their 
very prudence makes for inefficiency, for 
they have often not dared to question orders 
which they knew to be stupid. Much the 
same applies to scientists and other intel- 
lectuals. Although the all-flowers-blooming- 
together doctrine has theoretically been in 
force for a full year, few intellectuals have 
been rash enough to speak their minds, and 
some who rashly did so suffered for it. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Mao himself 
should have singled out contradictions be- 
tween the people and their rulers as China's 
worst problem. He has warned his hierarchs 
that to continue treating discontented 
people as the enemy will turn them into 
really dangerous enemies, His new call for 
less harsh repression of popular unrest may 
at the least give many Chinese a sensation 
of relief, even if the Communists clamp down 
again when they think enough steam has 
been let off to avert a full-scale explosion. 
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Meanwhile, some oddly un-Communist 
palliatives are being adopted. Free markets 
have been revived for farm produce such as 
vegetables. The new price increases for 
scarce foods are frankly explained as a form 
of rationing by the purse. Dividends of 8 
percent and guaranteed permanent owner- 
ship of their shares are offered to Chinese 
living abroad who invest in enterprises in 
the Communist homeland. The newly 
emancipated women of China have been told 
to get back into the kitchen and thus ease 
unemployment among a male labor force 
which is increasing by 6 million each year. 
They are also being urged to use cut-price 
contraceptives (the only product output of 
which is being steeply stepped up this year). 

This is not the picture that Peking likes 
to present to the world; but every detail 
here given is derived from official Com- 
munist pronouncements. These little- 
known realities should be kept in mind in 
any assessment of the Far Eastern problem, 
which is essentially the problem of China. 
They suggest that Mr, Mao has good reason 
to move slowly on the International stage— 
but less reason to be sure of ultimate 
triumph. They indicate that fraternal aid 
from Russia falls off sharply when the bene- 
ficiary can no longer pay for it; sharp cuts 
in China's exports to Russia have been ac- 
companied by a general switch to the more 
modest kind of industrial project which we 
can carry out with our own resources. Rus- 
sia may not be overly keen to help China 
through its diffüiculties—or it may not be 
able to. Neither the mystique of the plan, 
nor the supposed dynamism of Communist 
soclety, nor the vaunted support of the 
Soviet block has saved China from its new 
sorrows. 

Those Asians tempted to think that to 
sacrifice one's freedom to the Marxist gods 18 
@ sure way of propitiating the demon of 
poverty may do well to ponder these facts, 
and think again. Those, in both Asia and 
the West, who leok with fear at a China ap- 
parently united under an ambitious and 
tyrannical regime, may feel some relief at the 
discovery that 1t is less monolithic than they 
thought, and welcome the possibility that its 
rulers may be forced to become less tyranni- 
cal. But they would be unwise to let their 
new knowledge induce complacency. There 
is no sign of Peking moderating its ambi- 
tions. At present Mr. Mao evidently hopes 
to solve by suaver means some of the prob- 
lems which Stalin tackled with the iron fist, 
But his failure in this attempt would lead 
almost inevitably to a reversion to open ruth- 
lessness—and perhaps to a bid to rally a dis- 
contented people, and divert its attention 
from its domestic woes, by embarking on 
some foreign adventure. Whatever else is 
being cut back in China's hard-pressed econ- 
omy, its rulers have emphasized that its 
arms program is going ahead. 


Dr. Herman Wells To Be United States 
Delegate to United Nations—His 
Qualifications for the Job Are Many 
and Varied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article from 

the New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times of 

August 26, 1957: 

De. HERMAN WELLS To Be UNITED STATES 
DELEGATE TO UNITED NATIONS—HIS QUALI- 
PATOS FOR THE Jon ARE MANY AND 

ARIED 


We, of Indiana, take special pride in the 
confirmation of Dr. Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent of Indiana University, to be one of the 
five United States delegates to the United 
Nations. 

This is not the first time that our national 
Government has called upon Dr. Wells for 
important and significant service; such calls 
have been numerous. We recall his distin- 
guished performance as director of cultural 
affairs in postwar Germany, heading one of 
the five divisions of occupational authority 
under General Clay. 

In this capacity he had direction over the 
schools, press, radio, libraries, museums—all 
of the institutions and occupations in Ger- 
many primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment and expression of ideas and opinion. 
Above everything else, the West hoped at 
that time that the German people might ber 
guided to embrace the democratic spirit and 
thought patterns, and to repudiate the old 
Prussian traditions and ideas. Under Dr, 
Welis' guidance, this was accomplished with 
an effectiveness that few thought possible. 
Moreover, it was done with the approbation, 
the cooperation, and the good will of the 
people of Germany. 

As Dr. Wells enters upon his duties as 
delegate to the United Nations, his qualifi- 
cations are many: 

His position as head of a great university 
is a twofold asset. One is the kinship 
which exists between himself and the heads 
of other such institutions the world around. 
Another is that he goes to the U. N. known 
primarily as a man of learning rather than 
& politician, a fact which assumes additional 
importance when we reflect that the peoples 
of many parts of the world reserve a special 
respect for teachers. 

There are his international friendships re- 
sulting from previous experiences such as 
that in Germany. In this connection we 
might add his familiarity with the opera- 
tions of the governments of other nations. 

Back of every political problem in the 
world today 1s an economic problem, and 
this fleld is Dr. Wells' specialty of specialties. 

His thought processes always reveal the 
capacity to see a situation in its larger con- 
text—in all of its involvements—and like- 
wise the-vision to see it in the circum- 
stances of tomorrow's world. 

Finally, nothing so equips Dr. Wells for 
the work at the U. N. as his disposition. 

He will always be found taking the heat 
out of situations, and leading toward com- 
promise rather than conflict. 

Instinctively, he seeks adequate solutions, 
When the news that university enrollments 
would double in the next decade or so set 
educators discussing whether they would 
raise requirements to restrict enroliment or 
seek some other route around the problem, 
he faced it squarely with the announce- 
ment that Indiana University expects to 
provide educational opportunity for these 
larger enrollments, and to build and other- 
wise to prepare to do the job. 

Dr. Wells is a man of genuine humility. 
His accomplishments are many, but he is 
always ready to give the credit to somebody 
else. It is his disposition to be utterly 
self-effacing. If this strikes many of our 
friends from the Orient as rare in an Amer- 
ican, it can scarcely be less welcome, 

Indiana is proud not just to have & 


. Hoosier as a member of the United States 


U. N. delegation, but that we have a man 
of the caliber and character of Dr. Wells 
to do the job. 
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Round Trip From Denver Is Rich in 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by Marshall Sprague entitled 
“Round Trip From Denver Is Rich in 
History.” ‘The article deals with the his- 
tory of the surrounding area of Denver, 
Colo., and was published in the New York 
Times of August 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the aritcle 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROUND TRIP From DENVER Is RICH TN HISTORY 
(By Marshall Sprague) 

Fort GaRLAND, Coro.—Euthusiasm for re- 
glonal history is rife hereabouts, with multi- 
tudes of people combing the country for old 
bones or leafing through popular booklets on 
local heroines like Baby Doe Tabor, about 
whom an opera has been written. 

Recorded history goes really far back, out 
here, thanks to the dry climate which has 
preserved a tree-ring chronology dating natu- 
ral events—fossilized for the most part— 
almost to Christ's time. This is for the 
geologists. 

A second preservative is the State Histo- 
rical Society of Colorado, founded in 1879 and 
running today on an annual State budget of 
$130,000. This is for the State's human 
history. 

The society owns 5 historical sites, the 
1,000-mile circuit of which, in this reporter's 
view, is as romantic, as illuminating, and 
as indescribably beautiful as any other motor 
tour in the West. Besides, the trout fishing 
is superb in spots. 

ON THE GREAT PLAINS 


Five days from Denver and back again 
will do it nicely. One can spend the first 
day on the Great Plains which almost no- 
body looks at hard enough to see their unique 
charms—a 250-mile trip southeast to the 
site of Bent's Fort, by way of U. S. 287 
through Limon and Eads, to U. S. 50 on the 
Arkansas River, and then west to the rail- 
road town of La Junta. En route to Bent's 
Fort is Bijou Basin where Plains Indians 
found buffalo even as late as 1280. At Eads, 
intrepid historians can detour 11 miles east 
to Chivington where Miss Mary Marble, the 
postmistress, will describe the unmarked 
road running 9 miles to the spot where the 
Sand Creek Massacre occurred on November 
29,1864. It was a sad day in western annals. 

Bent's Fort, a short side trip out of La 
Junta, was a great adobe trading post on 
the north bank of the Arkansas, a union sta- 
tion of the western world, focal point of 
American expansion and of trade with Mexico 
and the Indians. The Bent brothers built 
it in 1834 and for a decade the West's im- 
mortals gathered there—Kit Carson and Tom 
Fitzpatrick, Ceran St. Vrain and John Charles 
Fremont. 

The commercial value. waned by 1849. 
William Bent abandoned it and it became 
& stage stop until the Civil War, and then 
& community corral, until its mud walls 
melted into the ground. The historical so- 
ciety acquired the site in 1953. "Today, the 
vast original foundations, excavated by stu- 
dents of Trinidad State Junior College, can 
be viewed, 
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La Junta has good accommodations for a 
first night with Colorado history. Next 
morning the car should be pointed at the 
blue Spanish Peaks on State Route 10 which 
veers from the Ratan Pass-bound Santa Fe 
Trail. At Walsenburg, one takes U. S. 160, 
crossing the lovely Sangre de Cristos. 

Beyond La Veta Pass, one is stunned sud- 
denly by the incredible gray-green land- 
ocean of the San Luis Valley below, with the 
Continental Divide rising sngwily far on the 
other side, and Fort Garland in the fore- 
ground sprawled at the foot of mighty 
Mt. Blanca. 

Garland was built in 1858 (replacing near- 
by Fort Massachusetts) to guard San Luis 
Valley settlers against the Ute Indians. Its 
whitewashed adobe barracks and officers’ 
quarters, its shady parade ground and flag- 
pole, have been wonderfully restored by the 
Historical Society. 

From June to October, the 37-star flag 
which Col. Kit Carson flew as fort com- 
mander there can be seen, and also the place 
where the two heads of the famous Espinosa 
boys are said to be buried. The Espinosas 
tried to continue the Mexican War indefi- 
nitely by killing 30-odd Americans over 
the years. Tom Tobin finally bagged them 
near La Veta Pass and turned in their heads 
for the bounty. 


ENCHILADAS FOR LUNCH 


One can lunch on enchiladas here at Gar- 
land and drive south on State Route 159 
to San Luis, and west to Romeo on State 
Route 142 through the Mormon town of Ma- 
nassa, birthplace of the Manassa Mauler, 
Jack Dempsey. North briefly on U. S. 285 
to La Jara leads to Pike's Stockade, a short 
detour of immense complication, but worth 
making. 

In 1806, Lt. Zebulon Pike and a few soldiers 


were sent up the Arkansas River to see if the ; 


Rockies were really there,  Píke discovered 
Pikes Peak, wandered into San Luis Valley, 
then Spanish territory, and built a small log 
stockade on the Conejos River to rest up in. 
Before he and his men got much rest, Spanish 
officials from Santa arrived and arrested the 
whole party. They spent 3 months in the 
Chihuahua jail for trespassing. 

The historical society has restored Pike's 
36-foot-square stockade and the spot's en- 
chantment is enhanced by the difficulty of 
finding it. Pheasants, doves, ducks, and deer 
make loud noises in the underbrush and it 
is time to toss a fly in the Conejos, a splen- 
did trout stream. Toward evening, there is 
time to continue north on U. S. 285 to 
Alamosa on the Rio Grande for the night. 
There, at Kit Carson Trading Post on Main 
Street, flourishes the valley's genial celebrity, 
Kit Carson 3d, grandson of the greatest of 
mountain men. 

Heading west through Durango and north 
to see the Chief Ouray Historical Monument 
near Montrose, the drive involves 310 miles of 
continuous Alpine splendor, including the 
heart-moving Wolf Creek Pass over the Con- 
tinental Divide and then the northward 
stretch through the San Juan Mountains, the 
most precipitous pyramid in North America. 
This million-dollar highway (built of gold- 
bearing gravel) goes through Silverton and 
Ouray where the flying jeeps are full of 
uranium hunters and western movie stars 
on location. 

Chief Ouray was Colorado's great Indian 
leader and his monument memorializes also 
the Ute Indian bands who held these moun- 
tains for centuries against all comers until 
1881 when the irresistible pressure of white 
immigration forced them to give up most 
of their homeland. The historical society 
has just created a Ute Indian Museum of 
exhibits and dioramas at the monument. 
Near it is the tomb of Ouray's wife Chipeta, 
Colorado's equivalent of Pocahontas. 

SILVER TOWN 

The monument is on the banks of the 

Uncompahgre River where the fishing is good, 
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but it is better on the Gunnison, along which 
a fourth historical day can be spent, after a 
night at Montrose. U. S. 50 runs east 
through Gunnison town and over Monarch 
Pass for 127 miles to U. S. 285 and north for 
60 miles on U. S. 24 to Leadville. This town, 
at 10,150 feet, is the highest settlement of 
town size in the United States. It has also 
been the world's richest producer of silver 
since 1878. : 

The historical society maintains in Lead- 
ville a period piece called the Healey House, 
filled with relics of the 1880's and run by 
the timeless Mrs. Marian (Poppy) Smith 
who knows more about the old camp than 
anyone else. Adjoining is the Dexter Cabin 
where Leadville tycoons played draw poker 
with fabulous silver mines at stake. Other 
Leadville sights are the old home of H. A. W. 
Tabor, Colorado’s best-known nabob, the 
Tabor Grand Hotel (now the Vendome) and 
the Matchless Mine which figured in Doug- 
las Moore’s opera, The Ballad of Baby Doe. 

The last night can be spent out a Dillon, 
34 miles from Leadville on State Route 91 
over Fremont Pass. The trip into Denver 
next day is only 78 miles, but it includes 
Loveland Pass, one of the State’s most spec- 
tacular. A detour at Idaho Springs off the 
Denver Road leads to Central City, Colorado’s 
first mining metropolis, but Central's history 
requires another 5 days at least, and might 
be saved for another visit out here. 


Department of State Historical Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore this session ends, I wish to com- 
ment upon a matter which has been of 
long-standing concern to me—the op- 
eration of the Department of State His- 
torical Division, particularly as it relates 
to the publication of the records of our 
recent diplomatic history. The place of 
Dr. Donald Dozer in the controversy 
which has arisen over this question is 
well known. For those who are not 
aware of his part in the argument, I be- 
lieve it can be stated fairly and briefly 
that this gentleman was summarily fired, 
without a hearing, from the Historical 
Division as a result of his honest belief 
that it is the proper function of a his- 
torian and scholar to insist that the peo- 
ple be apprised of such facts as exist 
when the divulgence of such information 
does not compromise our national secu- 
rity. EY 

Dr. Dozer is an Ohioan and a native 
of the 15th Congressional District which 
I have the honor to represent here. His 
career as a scholar has been a most dis- 
tinguished one and, through my friend- 
ship with him, I know that his integrity 
is beyond reproach. He has a long and 
brilliant record as a teacher of Ameri- 
can diplomatic history, inter-American 
relations and other subjects in the his- 
torical field at Boston University, the 
University of Maryland, the American 
University, and the strategic Intelligence 
School of our Armed Forces. He has 
achieved membership in Phi Beta Kappa 
and other societies as a result of his out- 
standing scholarship. 
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After wartime service in several Fed- 
eral agencies, Dr. Dozer joined the Latin 
American Division of the Department 
of State. For that position, he was rec- 
ommended by Dr. James P. Baxter III, 
formerly of Harvard University and now 
president of Williams College, and by 
Mr. John C. Dreier, who is now our am- 
bassador to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. From 1944 through 1947, Dr. 
Dozer's high competence was rewarded 
by steady advancement. In 1947, he was 
placed in charge of the Division of Re- 
search for American Republics in the 
intelligence organization of the State 
Department. Four years later, Dr. Dozer 
transferred to the Historical Division as 
assistant to the Chief of the Division, 
Mr. G. Bernard Noble. In this position 
his duties were defined as follows: 

Under general supervision, serves as ad- 
viser to the Chief of the Division of Histor- 
ical Policy Research, GS-170-15-4476, on 
new historical research problems and proj- 
ects which initially require consideration by 
the Chief of the Division. In this connec- 
tion, provides technical advice and assist- 
ance in studying and analyzing such 


projects, particularly those which cut across 
branch lines. 

Deals with assignments involving the 
planning and assimilation by the Division 
of projects arising as a result of recent de- 
velopments and happenings in our foreign 
relations such as the war in Korea, our re- 
lationships with the countries of Europe 
under the Atlantic Pact and the historical 
issues leading up to its establishment, and 
similar events in our foreign relations, as 
well as special historical background papers 
which require special and expeditious han- 
dling. Advises and assists the Chief of the 
Division in regard to the planning, objec- 
tives, approach, content, analysis and con- 
clusions to be developed with respect to such 
problems and projects as they relate to the 
historical aspects of our foreign relations. 

As an expert in the field of intelligence 
research, reviews completed projects and 
studies for the purpose of the 
proper treatment and integration of both 
historical and intelligence aspects; and as- 
sures that top policy officials of the Depart- 
ment are apprised of any problems which 
require special treatment and interpretation 
because of the unique and complex intelli- 
gence and historical issues involved in our 
foreign relations. 


During Dr. Dozer’s more than 15 years 
of Government service, including more 
than 11 years in the State Department, 
all of his performance ratings were 
either very good, satisfactory, or excel- 
lent. They commended him particu- 
larly for his industry, cooperativeness, 
and subject competence. These com- 
mendations were signed by all his super- 
visors including Dr. Roland D. Hussey, 
now professor of Latin American history 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Mr. Ellis O. Briggs, now Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Brazil, and Dr. 
Allan Evans, Director of the Office of 
Intelligence Research. 

Dr. Evans, who knows Dr. Dozer well, 
has praised him as a meticulous scholar 
by training, anxious to avoid any danger 
of falling into prejudiced or distorted 
judgment, and abiding carefully by es- 
tablished evidence. 

Prof. William L. Langer, Coolidge pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard University, 
who became well acquainted profession- 
ally with Dr. Dozer while he was serving 
as Chief of the Research and Analysis 
Branch of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
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ices and later as special assistant to the 
Secretary of State in charge of intelli- 
gence work, says that he formed a high 
regard for Dr. Dozer both as a man and 
as a scholar. He adds that Dr. Dozer was 
highly esteemed by his colleagues as an 
able, hard-working, and devoted analyst. 
Col. William A. Eddy, who replaced Pro- 
fessor Langer as special assistant to the 
Secretary of State for intelligence in 
1946 and who, like Dr. Dozer, was a 
former student at Wooster College, 
knows Dr. Dozer well as a friend and 
former colleague and has indicated his 
high opinion of his work and his admin- 
istrative activities. Mr. Park Armstrong, 
Colonel Eddy's successor as special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State for in- 
telligence from 1947 until his resignation 
early this year, has written that Dr. 
Dozer is, in his opinion, an outstanding 
figure in the Latin American field: 

He possesses a profound knowledge of the 
historical, sociological, and economic back- 
ground of the area and, as well, a thorough 
understanding of the current scene. He has 
a unique intellectual aptitude for the inter- 
pretation of present conditions and develop- 
ments and a decided facility for its expres- 
sion. 


Dr. Dozer, as assistant to the Chief of 
the Historical Division, Mr. Noble, was 
commended by his chief in November 
1951 as follows: 

Performance very satisfactory in all assign- 
ments thus far undertaken. Has shown great 
interest, initiative, competence, and coop- 
erative spirit in work. 


In his performance rating a year later 
in December 1952 Dr. Dozer was com- 
mended as follows by the same chief: 

Overall work performance is very satisfac- 
tory in all assignments within the range of 
his interest. This applies particularly to the 
field of United States relations with Latin 
America in which he has special competence. 


All of Dr. Dozer's performance ratings 
up to the last one, dated May 22, 1955, 
were similarly laudatory. 

In his State Department work Dr. 
Dozer, while still in the intelligence or- 
ganization, qualified for and received 
civil-service status on the GS-15 regis- 
ter. Throughout his State Department 
service he possessed top-secret clearance; 
that is, he was authorized to see all 
documents having the highest security 
classifications “top secret” and eyes 
only" needed for his work. He was des- 
ignated as the sole representative of 
ine State Department in Washington to 
ettend the second Latin American In- 
telligence Conference at Quarry Heights 
in the Panama Canal Zone in 1948. In 
thesame year he was included as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to the 
Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States and attended that confer- 
ence at Bogotá, Colombia, as assistant 
technical secretary of the American dele- 
gation. 

Dr. Dozer's association with the State 
Department ended in January 1956 as a 
result of differences precipitated by his 
insistence upon the prompt, careful, and 
unexpurgated publication of diplomatic 
papers in fulfillment of the commitments 
publicly assumed by the Department in 
1953 and 1954. 
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I believe it is advisable to recapitulate 
the record of events which led to this 
disagreement. In 1953 when the Eisen- 
hower administration came into office 
the Historical Division in the State De- 
partment, which was responsible for the 
publication of the diplomatic papers of 
this Government, had allowed them to 
fall 18 years in arrears. These papers 
had been published only through 1934 
and thus covered only the first 2 years 
of the Roosevelt administration. 

In May 1953 the State Department un- 
der a new administration proposed to 
expedite the publication of these records. 
Assistant Secretary of State Mr. Carl 
McArdle promised in a letter which was 
published in the Supplemental Hearing 
on Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce appropriations for 1954, first, 
that the Department of State would 
bring the publication of these volumes as 
up to date as possible; second, that if 
additional funds could be made available 
the State Department would give priority 
to the full story of the United States rela- 
tions with China, 1941-50; and, third, 
that the documents on the wartime con- 
ferences among the heads of the Allied 
Governments in World War II would be 
ready for publication within a year; that 
is, by June 30, 1954. The Department 
of State thus offered to break the long 
silence of the previous 18 years and in- 
form the American people of the nego- 
tiations that had been carried on with 
foreign nations in their name by their 
responsible: officials during the crucial 
period® before, during, and immediately 
after World War II. 

This broad program of publication was 
entrusted to the Historical Division, 
which had been headed by Mr. G. Ber- 
nard Noble since 1946. His assistant 
was Dr. Donald M. Dozer. Dr. Dozer 
has publicly asserted that from the be- 
ginning this program of publication was 
subjected there to delays, sabotage, and 
expurgation of records. In fact, Dr. 
Dozer and other members of the divi- 
sion were not even assigned to the com- 
pilation of the wartime conferences un- 
til nearly 6 months later although those 
records had been promised to be ready 
for publication within a year. The as- 
signment of one member of the division 
to this urgent project was postponed be- 
cause priority was given to three other 
projects: These so-called priority proj- 
ects were the great seal of the United 
States, buildings occupied by the De- 
partment of State, and portraits of the 
Secretaries of State. 

Leads to material indispensable for the 
completion of the project, as, for exam- 
ple, the John Paton Davies notes of the 
Cairo Conference, papers in the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, and 
papers of Alger Hiss and Secretary Stet- 
tinius, were either not followed up or 
were followed up ineffectually by the 
responsible officials of the Division. 
After Dr. Bozer was finally given re- 
sponsibility in October 1953 for compil- 
ing the records of the Cairo-Teheran 
Conferences of 1943, he met his deadline 
and had his compilation ready for publi- 
cation by June 30, 1954. 

Meanwhile at the congressional hear- 
ings on the State Department in April 
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1954, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs reiterated the 
commitments made a year earlier that 
the historical division would finish the 
compilation of papers of all 12 of the 
wartime conferences by June 30, 1954. 
In addition, he promised specifically that 
the Malta-Yalta, Potsdam, and Cairo- 
Teheran volumes would be published by 
June 30, 1955. He promised also that 
within 4 years, that is by June 30, 1957, 
the Historical Division would publish a 
total of 41 volumes, including the annual 
volumes of foreign relations, at the rate 
of 8 volumes for fiscal 1954, 11 volumes 
for fiscal 1955, 11 volumes for fiscal 1956, 
and 11 volumes for fiscal 1957. Con- 
gress thereupon appropriated a quarter 
of a million dollars for this specific pur- 
pose, during the fiscal year 1955. 

In the 4 years 1953-57 Congress 
has appropriated close to a million dol- 
lars to the Historical Division of the 
State Department for this program. 
What has been accomplished? Where 
are the diplomatic papers that the State 
Department explicitly promised to lay 
before the American people? Most of 
them still remain hidden behind the 
iron curtain of the Historical Division. 
Of the five volumes of papers on the 
wartime conferences which were prom- 
ised, only one—the Malta-Yalta volume, 
compiled originally in uncensored form 
by Mr. Bryton Barron and later cen- 
sored prior to publication—has been 
published. Four years and a million 
dollars after the launching of this 
speedup program the Historical Di- 
vision is still 18 years in arrears in the 
publication of the annual volumes of the 
diplomatic papers of this Government. 

If a decision was ever made at top 
levels in the Government to kill this 
program and to continue to withhold 
from the American people the secret 
diplomatic record of their Government 
during the war and postwar periods, 
that decision was never made known 
either to Dr. Dozer or to the Congress, 
which has continued for 4 years to ap- 
propriate all the money requested for 
it by the State Department. 

On the contrary, the Historical Di- 
vision was told officially in 1953 that 
this program was strongly backed by 
the White House. President, Eisen- 
hower himself publicly endorsed it in a 
press conference in April 1955. 

It seems apparent that the forces in 
the State Department which have suc- 
ceeded in delaying the overdue publi- 
cation of these diplomatic papers have 
fully succeeded in ridding the Historical 
Division of both Dr. Dozer and Mr. Bry- 
ton Barron. 'These gentlemen were the 
two spokesmen within the Department 
whose insistence upon full and honest 
reporting caused an internal argument 
which culminated in their dismissal. 

I believe that my colleagues here will 
agree that it is a most anomalous situa- 
tion when trained, professional men such 
as Dr, Dozer and Mr. Barron are pilloried 
for their insistence that a department of 
Government carry out its stated commit- 
ments. We find such developments hard 
to imagine when they occur in Govern- 
ment. When such arbitrary action takes 
Place, it is possible that the Department 
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has discharged the wrong men. Al- 
though harmony may now prevail in the 
State Department's Historical Division, 
the problems which this incident discloses 
lead only to the conclusion that overhaul- 
ing of the Division is needed and is, in 
fact, very long overdue. 

The release of Dr. Dozer under the 
guise of inefficiency is a transparent ruse 
which hardly needs comment here in 
view of his services to the Department 
over many years. The unfortunate as- 
pect of this affair is that it casts a cloud 
over the professional ability and stand- 
ing of this fine and able gentleman. It is 
ironic indeed that this should occur to a 
fine scholar whose only fault was to pur- 
sue too diligently the ethics of his pro- 
fession—namely, the objective reporting 
of facts. If the Historical Division wishes 
to rewrite history or to suppress infor- 
mation for narrowly political reasons, I 
feel certain that no scholar wishes to be 
associated with this process of ‘‘double- 
think.” 

In this sense, Dr. Dozer's experience 
has been a service to the Nation. The 
fact that the unfortunate conditions it 
showed to exist in an important agency 
of Government are uncorrected is tragic 
indeed. Although objective scholarship 
is obviously persona non grata in the 
State Department, we can rejoice that Dr. 
Dozer's refusal to distort the truth about 
the conduct of our foreign affairs repre- 
sents the kind of scholarship which is in 
the best tradition of American princi- 
ples. I congratulate this gentleman and 
. I feel certain that my feelings in this 
regard are shared throughout his profes- 
Sion and by those many public figures 
and newspapers who have spoken out in 
Dr. Dozer's cause. 


Congressman Moore To Visit Citizens in 
Each County in First District of West 
Vi 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. KOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
belief that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer with his constit- 
uents and assist with problems whenever 
official duties do not require his presence 
in Washington. Accordingly, during the 
session, I have returned to my district 
each weekend to consult with my con- 
stituents and attend to their needs. In 
all, I have made over 100 speeches and 
personal appearances in the district dur- 
ing the past 8 months. 

Upon the adjournment of Congress, I 
plan to return home and be available for 
conferences with the residents of the 
First Congressional District either at the 
courthouse or post office in each county 
seat. Following is the schedule I have 
arranged: 

Monday, September 16, Hancock Coun- 
ty: 9 a. m. to 12, courthouse, New Cum- 
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berland; 2 p. m. to 6 p. m., post office 
building, Weirton. 

Tuesday, September 17, Brooke Coun- 
ty: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., courthouse, Wells- 


urg. 

Wednesday, September 18, Ohio Coun- 

ty: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., post office, Wheel- 
ing. 


Thursday, September 19, Marshall 
County: 9 a m. to 6 p. m., courthouse, 
Moundsville. 

Friday, September 20, Wetzel County: 
9 a. m. to 12, courthouse, New Martins- 
ville; 2 p. m. to 6 p. m., town hall, Hun- 
dred. 

Monday, September 23, Marion Coun- 


*ty: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., courthouse, Fair- 


mont. 

Tuesday, September 24, Taylor Coun- 
ty: 9 a. m. to 6 p m., courthouse, Graf- 
ton. 

No appointment will be necessary for 
enyone who desires to come by on any 
of these dates and discuss any problem or 
give me an opinion on governmental 
matters. In addition to the above sched- 
ule, I will maintain a district congres- 
sional office throughout the year in the 
Mercantile Bank Building in Mounds- 
ville, and will always welcome visits from 
the people in the First Congressional 
District. 


Attempt To Capture and Contro! TVA by 
Dudget Dureau Threatens Independence 
of This Great Agency of Our Govern- 


ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the nomination by the 
President of Mr. Arnold R. Jones, Deputy 
Director of the Budget Bureau, to a 
vacancy on the Board of the TVA, I 
recently appeared before the Senate 
Public Works Committee to express the 
concern of my constitutents about this 
appointment. In my view there is an 
issue involved in this matter which goes 
beyond the TVA and should concern 
every Member of Congress—an issue of 
attempting to control by the Executive 
our independent agencies—which are 
arms of the Congress. To bring this 
issue to the attention of my colleagues 
I ask unanimous consent to have re- 
produced in the RECORD» a portion of the 
transcript of the hearings before that 
committee. My statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOE L. EVINS, 

UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN, FOURTH DIS- 

TRICT, TENNESSEE 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and may I say 
that I am complimented by your generous 
remarks and those of my own Senator— 
Senator Gore, of Tennessee. I want to say 
with regard to Mr. Jones, who is here with 
us before the committee, that I have had the 
pleasure of meeting him, and following meet- 
ing Mr. Jones some time back, I sent him 
a copy of a statement which I had made 
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in the Congress on the TVA. I don't think 
it was any outstanding statement, but at 
least it expressed my point of view. My 
statement has been called an answer to 
some of the charges of misrepresentation 
made against the TVA, the continuing tirade 
of misrepresentation. 

I said, “If you become our TVA Director, 
I want you to know of the point of view 
of the people in the Valley.” 

Mr. Jones very courteously responded to 
my letter and said, “Thank you for pro- 
viding me with another point of view on 
TVA. Iam interested in all points of view.” 

I appreciated his letter, but the fact that 
he would say “another point of view” would 
indicate to me that he had certainly a point 
of view other than that of the TVA. It ts 
well that he should have all points of view. 
That letter was not intended for any later 
use, but it does Indicate to me he has been 
indoctrinated with an anti-TVA point of 
view. 

It seems that in the Budget Bureau he has 
one point of view, and I was able in some 
limited measure to provide him with an- 
other, I hope that if he does become our 
TVA Chairman down there, he will be guided 
by this other point of view and some of the 
things that have been brought out in this 
hearing before this great committee by the 
known friends of TVA. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been reluc- 
tant to appear before a committee of the 
Senate concerned with the confirmation of 
Presidential  appointees. I have been 
through three of these nominations. I am 
compelled to do so on this occasion because 
this appointment is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the people whom I represent. They 
are not able to come here and express their 
opinions, and as their Representative I feel 
dutybound to speak in their behalf, 

The Fourth District of Tennessee, as Sen- 
ator Gore has indicated, is a great district. 
It consists of 23 of the 95 counties in Ten- 
nessee. It was formerly two congressional 
districts. It is entirely dependent upon 
TVA for its source of power supply. I do not 
have the actual count, but I believe at least 
10 percent of the 150 municipalities and 
REA co-ops which obtain their power from 
TVA are within the district I represent, or 
partially in it—more than 10 percent of the 
150. T 


I cannot overestimate the importance of 
the TVA to the people I have the honor to 
represent. You would have to experience 
with us the difference which nearly 25 years 
with TVA has made in our lives to really 
appreciate how we feel about 1t. 

I would say, too, that to us the TVA Is not 
just a utility, it is a symbol of our progress, 
To us the TVA is not an agency in Knox- 
ville, it is a partnership in which everyone 
in the Valley participates. If we obtain our 
power from the REA co-ops, we feel that we 
ownea share of it. If we obtain our power 
from the municipal system, we own the 
municipal system—the people in the Valley. 

But this has been a rather peculiar one- 
sided partnership. Although our investment 
is more than 25 percent in total investments, 
and although the people of the district I 
represent, and the people of the 7-State area 
are completely dependent upon TVA for its 
source of power supply, they have no voice 
in the policies of the TVA. Only through a 
representative of the people can the voice 
of the people be heard. Indeed, many of 
late have come to feel that they have little 
or no voice at all; they feel that the office of 
the Budget Bureau has become the policy- 
maker for TVA. And I might add, they feel 
that it has been a destructive one; that the 
Budget Bureau and not the TVA or not even 
the Congress has become the policy maker 
for our region. That is the feeling of our 
people. 
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Gentlemen, we are all aware of the powers 
of the Budget Bureau, its growing and ever 
increasing powers. It is a matter, Senator, 
in which the entire Congress is concerned. 
This power can be doubly painful and de- 
structure to a people when the power of the 
Bureau is so great that it can affect the lives 

and well-being of 5 million people. 

Policies of the TVA are supposed to be 
determined by its board of directors, whose 
members are chosen by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The TVA Act does 
not require the board of directors to consult 
with the Budget Bureau in making its de- 
cisions, but for the past 5 years the Bureau 
has been attempting to control policy. The 
past 5 years have been the hardest in the 
24-year life of the TVA. 

Why do I say this? Mr. Chairman and 
members of this great committee, I think I 
can prove that to you. Here are some of the 
facts of the enmity and hostility of the TVA 
emanating from the Budget Bureau. 

As I indicated earlier I received a letter 
from Mr. Jones in which he expressed appre- 
ciation for another point of view. This indi- 
cated that the Budget Bureau is indoctri- 
nated with a different point of view from the 
TVA philosophy. 

The members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House on which I serve—and 
we know that hearsay evidence is not legally 
acceptable, Mr. Chairman, but it has its 
probative if not evidentiary value—the 
clerks who deal with the Corps of Engineers 
and who deal with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and with public works projects, the 
staff who are in daily contact with them 
on all of these great public works projects 
throughout the country—in the Northwest, 
in California and elsewhere—said to me that 
Mr. Jones is prejudiced against TVA. I said, 
“Why do you say that?" They said, “The 
Budget Bureau is prejudiced against all 
public power projects." You know that. It 
has been demonstrated. 

I want to point out that I called upon 
the President, President Eisenhower, in the 
early part of his administration. This was 
in connection with the reappointment of 
Mr. Gordon Clapp. Mr. Gordon Clapp as 
a young man was an able public official. 
He was a splendid administrator. He was 
dedicated and devoted to the TVA. He was 
a young man interested in the career serv- 
ice, not a politician. He had grown up in 
the TVA. Some 15 or 20 Members, Sena- 
tors or Representatives, went to see the 
President and to urge upon him the re- 
appointment of Mr. Clapp. Although this 
man was dedicated to the philosophy of the 
TVA and everyone recognized that he was 
a fine administrator; he was thrown over- 
board and another man appointed in his 
place. P 

That was the President's privilege, but he 
did not reappoint a career man dedicated 
to the TVA. 

The last major addition, Mr. Chairman, 
to the power capacity of TVA came in the 
latter days of the Truman administration. 
That was the so-called New Johnsonville 
addition. It was recomemnded by the Presi- 
dent, former President Truman, and ap- 
proved. 

The next major addition was proposed in 
the early days of President Eisenhower's. 
administration, and that was the so-called 
Fulton addition. The Board of the TVA 
unanimously recommended the Fulton addi- 
tion, but the Budget Bureau opposed it. 
That was fought out twice in the Congress 
and twice defeated. The Congress did not 
adopt it, but certainly the Budget Bureau 
was opposed to it, and although the Board 
recommended, the Budget Bureau refused 
to recommend the Fulton addition. 

Bo I say that the last major addition to 
the TVA system was in the latter days of 
the Truman administration, and there have 
been no major additions since that time. 
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This committee is all too familiar with 
the Dixon-Yates scheme that was hatched 
in the nest of the Budget Bureau. I believe 
it was conceived in iniquity to weaken and 
subvert TVA to the private power interests, 
to their great financial gain. 

You are familiar with the connection of 
the First Boston Corp. with this plan and 
that the private utilities would have profited 
under this scheme. This committee is fa- 
miliar with what was disclosed about this 
scheme by committees of the Senate. Both 
Senator Hirt and Senator Kerauver had a 
great part in disclosing the presence in the 
Budget Bureau of one Adolph Wenzel and his 
conflict of interest. He was a paid consult- 
ant of the First Boston Corp., and he was 
consulting on TVA. He was brought in by 
the late Mr. Rowland Hughes, the former 
Director of the Budget Bureau. 

Not only these acts, Mr. Chairman, of the 
appropriation for the Fulton plant being 
denied, TVA's growth therefore limited, the 
Dixon-Yates sabotage plan advanced, but I 
should cite that in the past 5 years, as I 
have said, there have been no major starts. 
Furthermore, the Budget Bureau has cut 
and reduced TVA's Board of Directors recom- 
mendation for appropriations for its other 
activities. 

The Budget Bureau opposed the use of 
the corporate funds by the TVA. We of the 
Congress and friends of the TVA in both the 
House and the Senate have won for the TVA 
the right to use surplus corporate funds after 
it has paid its statutory obligations into 
the Treasury, and as to accumulated funds, 
the Congress reaffirmed their right to, use 
these funds, but the Budget Bureau op- 
posed the use of these surplus funds. 

The Budget Bureau has recommended 
most stringent se!f-financing plans. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, 
Senator Kerr, knows full well the Budget 
Bureau's plans for self-financingn and oppo- 
sition to his own work of constructive legis- 
lation in this field. 

The Budget Bureau has been the agency, 
I repeat, that has been trying and largely 
succeeding in setting the policy for the 
5 years for the TVA, writing its ticket, if 
you please, where it could go. It has gone 
nowhere. Its progress has been very limited. 
It has been virtually halted. And what 
progress has been made has been over op- 
position and with restrictions. 

Gentlemen, the Budget Bureau has been 
like a coach to the TVA, a coach tying 
weights and chains around a great youth, 
shall we say, a track star. 

I repeat, in summary, that the Budget 
Bureau has cut appropriations for the TVA, 
it has opposed the use of corporate funds, it 
has hatched the Dixon-Yates scheme, it has 
tried to impose restrictive self-financing 
plans, and at every turn and at every step 
the Budget Bureau has opposed the TVA. 
This to my mind, Mr. Chairman, is crystal 
clear; a blind man could see it. 

I cite this history of the past 5 years as 
the hardest years in TVA's history. I ex- 
press the concern of the people I have the 
honor to represent against Mr. Jones, who 
comes as & ranking member, a ranking star 


. of the Budget Bureau, as its deputy director. 


Their apprehensions and fears are that Mr. 
Jones will continue the policies of the 
Budget Bureau for he has been an official of 
the Bureau. 

I should point out one further factor with 
regard to corporate financing. The TVA 
Board proposed the plan a few years ago 
to build plants with accumulated profits, 
and this is significant: The action of the 
Board was unanimous in its decision. That 
was since Chairman Vogel has been a mem- 
ber. But the Budget Bureau vetoed this 
Proposal and substituted its own plan and 
authorization for one generator to be paid 
for from the sale of bonds which TVA could 
obtain after the authority was passed. 
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In other words, they saw a need, the 
unanimous Board, for additional capacity. 
The Budget Bureau rejected that plan and 
said, “You can have one addition, provided 
you get self-financing passed through the 
Congress," knowing the self-financing bill 
was having difficult sledding in the Congress. 

This is an important fact: Although 
Chairman Vogel, as you may have heard, 
was for this before the Board, when the 
Budget Bureau proposed the other plan, he 
immediately retracted his previous position 
and voted to go down the line with the 
Budget Bureau. Fortunately the two other 
Directors stuck with their determination, 
and with the approval of the 84th Congress 
they went ahead with these additional units. 

About three years ago the President had 
the opportunity to fill a vacancy on the TVA 
Board about which you have heard a great 
deal. He filled it with Mr. Vogel instead of 
reappointing Mr. Clapp. At that time Mr. 
Vogel appeared before this Committee in this 
very room and professed his belief in the 
TVA. I was told that there could not have 
been a stronger advocate than Mr. Vogel. 
He not only believed in the TVA Act, he be- 
lieved in the yardstick, he was enthusiastic 
about its flood control and navigation func- 
tion. He assured the Committee that he 
would act independently. He went further. 
He said that he would more or less consult 
with the people of the Valley and determine 
how they felt about things, for the President 
said he wanted things worked out as the 
people in the area wanted them that way. 
He said he would do the best job he could 
to serve the people and serve them well. 

Disillusioned, the people of the Valley 
have made plain their feelings before this 
Committee. 

I have heard Mr. Vogel before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, and it is 
most strange to observe his position of want- 
ing to be for the TVA and still follow the 
philosophy of the Budget Bureau. Here is 
a minor example, Mr. Chairman. ~ 

There was a little item in their appropria- 
tion for some small markers up in the bayous 
and bays of the lakes. Mr. Vogel said, “Gen- 
tlemen, I am opposed to this. My colleagues 
are for it. -I want to cut it out.” Someone 
said, “Mr. Chairman, why are you against 
it? You know people can get lost on these 
lakes and lives can be lost. Why are you 
opposing a little appropriation to put 
markers up to tell the direction?” He said, 
“It is an expensive matter and the Corps of 
Engineers does not have this authority, and 
I don't see why we shouldn’t follow the 
Corps of Engineers’ practice.” 

That was his reason for opposition to it. 
It illustrates his difficulty, in doing what 
the Budget Bureau wants him to do, rather 
than going along with the philosophy of the 
TVA. 

Here is another experience with the TVA 
and the Budget Bureau shortly after Mr. 
Vogel came to the TVA, they submitted its 
plan for self-financing. Although originally 
all three members of the Board agreed to it 
unanimously, the Budget Bureau made cer- 
tain suggestions for changes, which are well 
known to this committee. Mr. Vogel didn’t 
go along with his colleagues on the Board. 
He went along with the Budget Bureau. His 
position on this, as expressed before this 
committee, has been somewhat similar to 
that of Mr. Jones. He said “he thought the 
TVA could live with the Budget Bureau 
recommendations.” In any event, the com- 
mittee is aware that as late as April 29, Mr. 
Jones signed a letter to the Budget Bureau 
along these same lines. The recommenda- . 
tions in that letter would have given the 
President and the Budget Bureau and the 
Secretary of the Treasury more and more 
control over the TVA. 

Mr. Chairman, this grasp for more and 
and more power, more and more control by 


the Budget Bureau, 1s an alarming thing. 
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I am sure that you gentlemen can appre- 
ciate, and do appreciate, the apprehensions of 
the people concerning this new nominee of 
the Board to the TVA Board, largely be- 
cause of the fact that he has been an official 
of the Budget Bureau. Nothing personal 
against Mr. Jones, but it is the Budget 
Bureau that the people have great concern 
about. 

The Budget Bureau has from the begin- 
ning of this administration led the fight 
against TVA, They are concerned, naturally, 
can any good come out of the Budget 
Bureau? I agree with what the chairman 
said earlier. We know that someone said, 
can any good come out of Nazareth, and 
certainly some good did come out of Naz- 
areth. But people are apprehensive. That 
good cannot come out of the Budget Bureau 
for TVA. This is the question which this 
great committee must decide. 

Remember, gentleman, that the future of 
5 million people will be affected by the 
course that you men determine, and yet 
these 5 million people are dependent upon 
you for your decision. This is why, as I 
say, although I am reluctant to appear be- 
fore this committee concerned with tbe con- 
firmation of a Presidential appointee, I feel 
it would be a dereliction of my duty if I 
did not. 

As I pointed out, there is a statutory re- 
quirement concerning the qualifications of 
the TVA Board Director. In this respect the 
appointment differs from that of others you 
consider. 

I was certainly astonished to learn that a 
few days ago Mr. Jones testified that the 
President had never made any attempt, so 
far as Mr. Jones was aware, to determine his 
point of view on the TVA, and thus to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Jones did in fact meet the 
statutory requirements. ‘ 

Senator Kerr. May I ask you a question 
there? Knowing the attitude of the Presi- 
dent about the TVA, would you rather risk 
the actions of à man appointed by the Presi- 
dent that the President didn't know what he 
would do, than the actions of a man with 
reference to whom the President had talked 
to and did know what he would do? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I have followed 
some of the hearings of this Committee. 
There has been a general statement that the 
President has directed this: The President 
has advised that this be done. I think the 
Budget Bureau has been telling the President 
what to do. I won't put the blame entirely 
on the President of the United States. I 
think the Budget Bureau formulates the pol- 
icy; they go in to the President and say, 
"Mr. President, this is 1t," and he says, “All 
right, boys, take it.“ The President I don't 
think has any enmity. How could he when 
he twice came to our State and carried it, 
once, and made strong statements for the 
TVA. 

Senator Kerr. Is he making as strong state- 
ments for the TVA as he did for 90 percent 
of parity for the farmers? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, he came to Mem- 
phis and there was a tremendous crowd 
there. He said that TVA is a great experi- 
ment in agricultural development and con- 
servation. He praised it. When he flew over 
to Knoxville some of our colleagues fiew with 
him, Co n Howard BAKE, I believe 
and I do not wish to misquote my Republi- 
can colleague—he said, "Mr. President, you 
made a strong statement. You didn't make 
it strong enough. Make a strong statement 
in Knoxville.” There he said: "My friends, 
I pledge to you under my administration 
TVA will be maintained at maximum efi- 
ciency.” He didn't just praise it as a con- 
servation bill. 

Senator Kerr. He praised the farmers at 
Brookings, S. Dak. He said, “I guarantee you 
90 percent of parity, and we will work for 
100 percent of parity.” 
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Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, that emphasizes 
what I said before. The Presidency is a 
great assignment, the greatest job in the 
world, and he must have lieutenants and 
assistants around him. I don't think the 
President is directing it. I reverse the sit- 
uation and say the Budget Bureau has been 
formulating the policy, laying it before the 
President, and selling him, and the Presi- 
dent has been taking it. I don't think the 
President has really had any enmity, al- 
though he did, after being irked one day, 
refer to TVA as creeping socialism. 

Senator Kerr. He referred to the expansion 
of TVA as creeping socialism. 

Mr. Evins. I don't think that is a very en- 
dearing term, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerr. Do you think he knew what 
kind of a term it was? In view of your great 
tolerance that you have professed here for 
him, after criticizing the situation because 
he hadn't talked with this man, I would feel 
that in justice to him you should be fairly 
certain in your mind that he knew even 
what was said as to its meaning, before you 
became too critical of him. 

The Senator quoted from his press con- 
ference the other day, after he had been in 
Office something over 4 years, and after he 
had made his second appointment to the 
Board of Directors, that in view of the re- 
quirement that it be a bipartisan Board, that 
he thought the next one would have to be a 
Democrat. Do ycu know of any requirement 
in the law that there has to be one Republi- 
can on that Board? 

Mr. Evins. On many of our independent 
boards 

Senator Kerr. Or one Democrat? 

Mr. Evins (continuing). The law provides 
that they shall be bipartisan, not more than 
1, 2, or 3 of the same political party. That 
does not apply with respect to the TVA. 

Senator Kerr. That is my impression. I 
was telling you that the Senator from Ala- 
bama quoted the President at a press con- 
ference as indicating that it was his Informa- 
tion or opinion that there was such a re- 
quirement with reference to TVA, and that 
he would, therefore, on the next appoint- 
ment, have to appoint a Democrat. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, he wouldn't have 
to appoint a Democrat, and our people would 
be satisfied with a Republican if he ap- 
pointed one on the Board who believed in 

TVA and who would be its champion. That 
is what we want in the valley. We want an 
individual who is on the Board who cham- 
pions the TVA and who believes in it sincerely 
with heart and conscience, regardless of par- 
tisanship or politics. 

Senator Gore. Or where he comes from. 

Senator Kerr. The point of the remark of 
the Senator from Oklahoma was calling your 
attention to the fact that after 4 years in 
office and making 2 appointments to the 
Board of Directors, of which the total is 3, 
that the President still didn’t know that it 
wasn't a requirement that there be a biparti- 
san board. 

Mr. Evins. I think that affirms our state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that the President is 
being improperly advised; that he is not 
being given all the facts. 

Senator Kerr. In that situation apparently 
he was given some that weren't. I mean 
apparently he had all of them and then some 
more. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Evins. The President is not directing. 
The Budget Bureau is directing. It is the 
reverse, in my humble judgment, 

Senator Kerr. In other words, you think 
there is more of the Budget Bureau thinking 
in what the President does than there is of 
the President's thinking in what the Budget 
Bureau does? 

Mr. Evins. Yes, Mr. Chairman; but I can- 
not reconcile how the President can be so 
strong against TVA and at the same time he 
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recommended the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

Senator Kerr. You can’t understand that? 

Mr. Evins. I voted for it. 

Senator Kerr. You can't understand it? 

Mr. Evins. He wanted the upper Colorado 
project. He said this is what I believe in, 
developing the whole river valley. 

Senator Kerr. You can't understand that? 

Mr. Evins. I can't understand the incon- 
sistency. I can’t reconcile his being for that 
and opposed to TVA. 

Senator Kerr. You are assuming, of course, 
that he recognized the need existed? You 
are going to get yourself into the same shape 
as the Senator from Oklahoma got himself 
into a few days ago when he told the truth 
about what he thought about what was in 
the President’s mind, If you are not care- 
ful. And I hope that you will do as I did, 
consider it deliberately before you get out 
onto that platform, 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, if I could be as 
esteemed and as great as the distinguished 
chairman and the able Senator from Okla- 
homa, I would consider it an achievement 
and an accomplishment. 

Senator Krzr. That gives me great com- 
fort, because it overcomes some of the re- 
marks that have been made that were not 
entirely consistent with it. 

Senator Gonk. Overcomes or balances? 

Senator Kerr. Overcomes. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Evrxs. I placed in the record some time 
back—to some people—this forum can be & 
sort of education. They seem to think that 
TVA is the only public power project in the 
Nation. 

What of the great Columbia River develop- 
ment, the great Missouri River development, 
and the Pick-Sioan plan which calls for 200 
dams, 6 multipurpose dams on the Mis- 
souri River—6 of them, 6 major multipur- 
pose dams on the Missouri River and 200 
other dams. The Pick-Sloan plan called for 
an expenditure of $5 billion. 

The TVA has been successful. It is most 
successful in its conservation, in its flood 
control, in its fertilizer program of bring- 
ing reduced fertilizer to the farmers. Its 
power operation is paying out. I think its 
main opposition is its success. Yet I can't 
reconcile the hostility to the TVA. 

The great St. Lawrence seaway develop- 
ment, when that project came to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, with which you are 
all familiar, they said, “There is nothing 
controversial here; let's approve it." I said, 
“Let's talk about it à few minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. What do you propose to do here?" 

“Well, we are going to build a 25-foot chan- 
nel for 200 miles; another, 500 miles." 

"How many power units do you have there 
at present?” 

“Well, there are 5—2 on the American side, 
owned by private industry, 3 on the Canadian 
side, owned by the Canadian Government. 
Five existing power units on the St. Law- 
rence.” 

“What do you propose to build there?” 

“Thirty-two power units in addition, 16 on 
the American side, 16 on the Canadian side.” 

To build 32 additional power units on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, and the great conserva- 
tive Chicago Tribune, a paper that opposes 
everything as socialism, came out with an 
editorial and sald this will be a great de- 
velopment, it will make Chicago the greatest 
city in the world in 25 years. 

One man on the committee from Illinois 
said no, in less than 10 years. So they voted 
the St. Lawrence seaway development. And 
the upper Colorado project. But TVA is bad, 
and I cannot reconcile it and our people can't 
understand it. We want a member of the 
Board there, Mr. Jones or whoever it may be, 
who believes in TVA. That is our appeal. 

There is one other matter I would like to 
address myself to, and that is that I feel 
strongly the need and necessity of so-called 
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independent agencies to be kept independent, 
free of executive control. 

Bince our country was adopted, there has 
been a tremendous trend toward centralizing 
power and centralizing of power in the Chief 
Executive and under his direction in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The Congress should reverse this trend, 
the continued increase of power in the Bu- 
reau. 

I served on the Independent Offices Sub- 

committee on Appropriations and a few 
years ago I served as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, that looked into the problems of the 
increasing executive power over our inde- 
pendent agencies. These hearings are pub- 
lished and the findings were somewhat 
startling. 
. These agencies, as we all know, are sup- 
posed to be arms of the Congress. The Con- 
stitution gave the Congress the power to 
regulate commerce. The Congress, in turn, 
delegated this power to the independent 
commissions. There has been a shifting cf 
that power over the years, since the estab- 
lishment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

We had an illustration a few weeks back— 
not a few weeks but a few months back— 
of the chairman testifying that these inde- 
pendent agencies have been quasi-legislative 
arms of the Congress and quasi-judicial, but 
he said in his speech, they are shifting, they 
are now becoming quasi-executive. 

That is a situation with which the Con- 
gress must be concerned, this constant shift- 
ing and centralization of power into the 
hands of the executive. 

May I point out that the President was 
able to mobilize a combination of some of 
these independent agencies, AEC, SEC, and 
FPC, to try to put over the Dixon-Yates deal, 
to use them all, 

In other words, he was able to use them in 
an attempt to change the TVA without the 
necessity of going to Congress for legislative 
action. The process by which Congress 
granted control of these agencies began with 
the requirement that these agencies go to 
the Bureau of the Budget for approval of 
their budget. That is where it started. 

Previous to that they came to the Appro- 
priations Committee of Congress. Further- 
more, it gradually developed that these 
agencies had to obtain the Bureau of the 
Budget’s approval before they could submit 
proposals for legislation and inquiries for 
information that they needed. They con- 
trolled the type of questionnaire they could 
send out. 

During the war this was necessary in order 
to cut down on duplication on requests sent 
out to the industry. Now we know the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is using that to control 
the various agencies. 

Finally, by failing to veto one of the 
Hoover Commission's recommendations, the 
Congress gave the President the authority 
to appoint and to remove members of the 
Commission, to designate the Chairman, and 
the Chairman the authority to become the 
administrative officer with right to control 
the staff, control the appropriated funds, 
and control the workload. The result is that, 
at the moment, the Congress now stands in 
a sort of second- or third-hand role in au- 
thority over the independent agencies which 
were created as arms of Congress. You gen- 
tlemen are all too familiar with that. 

I want to point out that the House this 
year has, as you know, passed legislation to 
set up a special committee on Congressional 
oversight, to examine more thoroughly the 
results of the operation of our independent 
agencies, who are supposed to be deputies of 
the Congress. This oversight committee is 
now getting organized. 

We witnessed in the past 5 years, I re- 
peat, a similar but thus far unsuccessful 
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attempt by the Executive to capture control 
of the TVA. I understand, as one of my 
colleagues has pointed out, that you spent 
2 years in writing and passing legislation 
which gave TVA power to raise bonds, to 
maintain its independence of the Execu- 
tive. 

They always talk about bureaucracy in 
Washington; why don't you decentralize? 
TVA is an example of decentralized govern- 
ment, operating in the fleld. But now even 
that, is bad to some; if it is not one thing 
it is another that they work against. 

I believe it was pointed out that if the 
new Board turns out to be willing to submit 
to the Bureau of the Budget, you will be 
surrendering the fruits of your labor on the 
self-financing legislation. Even if we are 
not concerned about the TVA, I am con- 
cerned about the drifting of our independent 
agencies to Executive control, 

We cannot afford to surrender more, Mr. 
Chairman. Sometime, somewhere, we in the 
Congress must put a stop to the continued 
encroachment of the Executive on constitu- 
tional and executive duties and responsibili- 
ties, and the recognized worst offender of 
them all is the Bureau of the Budget. They 
are determining appropriations, they are 
writing legislation, they are issuing orders 
and edicts. 

I think, when the Congress passes legis- 
lation, when the Congress speaks, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget should be responsive to 
it, What good will it have done to legislate 
on the TVA or any other independent agency 
if, through appointments, the Executive 
achieved control of these agencies and di- 
rects their policies? 

I wish most strongly, Mr. Chairman, that 
you and members of the committee would 
weigh these circumstances which I have at- 
tempted to point out. The importance of 
our regulatory and independent agencies re- 
maining as arms of the Congress and their 
independence is very important. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, can a man with 
Budget Bureau service and the indoctrina- 
tion Mr. Jones has had as Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, truly and in 
fact, divorce and disassociate himself from 
the influences of his work and his association 
over the years with the Bureau of the Budget 
which, as I pointed out, has been the prin- 
cipal architect of the destruction of the 
TVA? 

Isay, gentlemen, that human nature being 
what it 1s, that he cannot. I would hope 
that he could. But old soldiers remember 
their previous battles, I think they remem- 
ber the techniques of their warfare. 

I make this appeal not against Mr. Jones 
personally but for and on behalf of and in 
the interest of the people whom I am hon- 
ored to represent. To do otherwise would be 
a dereliction of my duties. 


Thank you, gentlemen, 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States House of Representatives 
has a long and proud tradition of careful 
and thoughtful attention to the mer- 
chant marine problems of the United 
States. It has, as my colleagues all 
know, a committee primarily charged 
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with the responsibility for this phase of 
our national policy. 

Largely as a result of this close atten- 
tion from this body, it has been possible 
over the decades to maintain a merchant 
marine, with allits allied industries and 
activities, which has provided indispen- 
sable strength to the Armed Forces and 
the commerce of the United States. 

As part of its continuing close study 
of the merchant-marine problems of our 
country, your committee has, over the 
years, developed a program of constantly 
reviewing the effectiveness of our ship- 
building and ship-replacement program 
with Government departments and pri- 
vate operators. As a result, the House 
has been able, in past years, to anticipate 
the needs of the country in times of crisis 
and to correct abuses and mistakes which 
may have crept into the merchant- 
marine program immediately upon their 
discovery. 

A critical problem now appears to exist 
in one phase of the merchant marine 
which strongly affects our competitive 
position with other merchant marines 
and even more strongly affects our readi- 
ness to provide for troop transport needs 
of the armed services. Your commit- 
tee will study this problem and will be 
holding hearings on it as soon as possible. 

The problem arises in connection with 
the ability of private steamship com- 
panies to replace their large passenger 
ships. A large passenger ship is a highly 
specialized piece of equipment, designed 
for a particular use and of value only in 
the particular trade for which it is de- 
signed. 

To provide a balanced fleet which will 
include all necessary types of ships for 
our foreign commerce and national de- 
fense, the Federal Maritime Board re- 
quires replacement of vessels as they 
reach a life of 20 years and become, 
thereby, obsolete for the purposes of 
commerce and defense. 

In accordance with the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, the Federal Maritime 
Board has required the United States 
Line to enter into a contract for the re- 
placement of the steamship America, 
which is reaching its obsolescence point, 
and has equally required the American 
President Lines to enter into a contract 
to build a new large passenger vessel to 
operate between the Pacific coast and 
Far Eastern ports. Both of these oper- 
ators have undertaken, in good faith, to 
comply with the requirement of the Gov- 
ernment and to construct the replace- 
ment vessel. They have both found that, 
under the current high costs and high 
interest rate economy, construction of 
replacement vessels under the present 
Federal Government policy is so prohibi- 
tive in expense as to be practically im- 
possible. 

On August 19 I introduced legislation 
which would authorize construction of a 
new passenger ship for the transatlan- 
tic trade. On August 23 I introduced a 
bill to provide for construction of a new 
fast passenger ship for the transpacific 
trade. 'The bil would authorize a 26- 
knot ship with a capacity of 1,400 pas- 
sengers to be built by the United States 
and sold to the operator with a Govern- 
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ment contract to serve on that route, the would in any way interfere with assign- notes from our State Department to the 
American President Lines. ment of the grand jury and the duties of so-called Dominican Republic. 


The American merchant marine In the 
Pacific Ocean is in serious need of new 
passenger-ship construction. The entire 
American-flag passenger-ship fleet in the 
Pacific, including service to the Orient, 
to Hawaii, to New Zealand and Australia 
and around the world, includes only 10 
vessels of an average age of 15 years, a 
designed speed of 204 knots or less and 
& total passenger capacity of less than 
5,000. 

If we are to hold our place in the face 
of the growing Japanese merchant fleet 
in the Pacific and if we are to provide 
ships which can serve effectively in time 
of emergency as troop transports, we 
must proceed with the building of this 
passenger liner for the trans-Pacific 
service. 

Recently the Secretary of the Navy ap- 
peared before our committee and testi- 
fied that 89 percent of the United States 
troop-lift potential is in vessels of 15% 
to 20 knots speed and is thereby deficient 
for the requirements which an emergency 
will place upon it, 

The bill which I have introduced does 
three things: 

First, It recognizes that the sound na- 
tional policy of the United States calls 
for construction of a large, fast passenger 
ship for the Pacific trade. 

Second. It follows the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 which has 
So successfully dealt with the major 
merchant marine problems of the coun- 
try in the last 20 years. 

Third. It specifies a method of financ- 
ing this construction which is sound and 
economical both for the Government and 
the operator of the vessel. 


Hallmarks of the Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, misin- 
formation, misunderstanding, and a per- 
sistent refusal to debate the issues on 
the floor of the House continue to be the 
hallmarks of the opposition offered my 
view on Latin America by the senior and 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Reece] and several other Members. 

In the Appendix, pages A7166-A7167, 
for August 28, 1957, the gentleman takes 
me to task for violating the historical 
secrecy of the grand jury because the 
New York Times for August 22, 1951, 
carried a story about my appearance be- 
fore the grand jury investigating the 
Murphy-Galindez cases. 

If the gentleman had bothered to 
check with my office or with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, he would have learned 
that the Department had informed me 
that I was at liberty to make any state- 
ments I desired about my appearance be- 
fore the grand jury. Iconsulted them in 
advance and I disclosed nothing that 


the Justice Department lawyers. 

The gentleman takes exception to my 
suggestions that the grand jury indict 
Trujillo and invite the Dominican Am- 
bassador to appear just as I did. 'The 
gentleman's implication that I recom- 
mended subpenaing the Ambassador is 
unwarranted. Just as I was invited to 
appear so could Ambassador de Moya be 
invited. His appearance would give the 
jury an opportunity to hear Trujillo's 
leading apologist and if the jury chooses 
to consider indicting Trujillo, this seems 
only fair. 

As for the gentleman's shock over my 
suggestion that Trujillo be indicted for 
the murder of Gerry Murphy, I note the 
gentleman does not discuss 'Trujillo's 
guilt or innocence. The point he raises 
is that of the propriety of a Member of 
this body suggesting American legal 
action against the sovereign of an allied 
country. 

Does not the gentleman know that 
we are talking about the Dominican Re- 
public? ‘That its president is Hector 
Trujillo and that it has a legislative body 
that makes its laws? This fellow, Ra- 
fael Trujillo, is only the top general but 
there is no constitutional basis for call- 
ing him the sovereign, and we are, right 
now, talking about the legal situation; 
are we not? 

American grand juries have often 
issued indictments where we did not at 
the time have jurisdiction over the per- 
son indicted. If Rafael Trujillo wants 
this matter settled, let him submit him- 
self to our jurisdiction for the kind of 
fair trial he could never get in a coun- 
try like his own. 

Whether or not he ever does come 
within the reach of our legal process is 
beside the point so far as the grand 
jury is concerned. Their job is to de- 
termine whether any crimes have been 
committed and to bring indictments 
against the person or persons they be- 
lieve, on the basis of evidence, to be 
responsible. 

That he is actually the dictator of an 
“allied” nation gives him no immunity 
from indictment. Does the gentleman 
believe the grand jury owes Trujillo 
some sort of courtesy to the degree that 
the grand jury should overlook the over- 
whelming evidence against him?  Per- 
haps the gentleman would have the 
grand jury consult the State Depart- 
ment for permission to do its sworn 
duty? 

The principles of international law 
cited by the gentleman from Tennessee 
are fine—in their place. 'They do not 
apply here. 

In conclusion, the gentleman should 
know, as he could have learned very 
easily, that I was invited by the grand 
jury to appear before them. I did in no 
manner solicit the invitation although 
I was happy to appear. They wanted 
my opinion and the basis for it. I told 
them, as I have said publicly for many 
months, that Rafael Trujillo was crimi- 
nally responsible for the murder of my 
constituent, Gerry Murphy, and that 
the evidence was already largely estab- 
lished by the FBI and has appeared in 


But the gentleman, I recall, appar- 
ently does not care to discuss the evi- 
dence. He prefers to say there is none 
and to confine himself to matters of 
"propriety" where, I regret to say, his 
factual premises are false and his legal 
principles inapplicable, 

It is my hope, perhaps a vain one, 
that the opposition to my views about 
our Latin American policy will see fit, 
in the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress, to take the trouble to inform itself 
and to debate these important issues on 
the floor of the House in keeping with 
the great tradition of this most eminent 
of all deliberative assemblies, 


One Step Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 2 
days ago this House took favorable action 
on one of the most significant pieces of 
legislation to come before it in many 
years—the Civil Rights Act of 1957. For 
the first time since the Reconstruction 
era, concrete action has been taken to 
implement the rights provided for in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, and to guarantee 
that they will not be denied to persons 
because of race, color, or creed. 

I am indeed proud to have been able 
to vote for this legislation, for it repre- 
sents a great milestone of progress. And 
it is action which I have always fought 
to obtain. 

The passage of this measure was not an 
easy task to accomplish, It has been a 
long and arduous fight and one which 
has been constantly uphill. It is a source 
of great satisfaction to finally see the 
fruition of our labors. 

Iam sorry to say that the bill as finally 
passed by the House contained a number 
of amendments which I personally did 
not want to see included, and which I 
had originally opposed when the bill first 
came before the House for consideration, 

Most important of these amendments 
was the one providing for a trial by jury 
in contempt cases. I was adamantly 
opposed to the adoption of such an 
amendment for I felt that it would un- 
necessarily weaken the bill, and also that 
there was no precedent whatsoever for 
providing for a trial by jury in criminal 
contempt cases. 

Nevertheless the Senate chose to add 
a jury trial amendment to the bill, and 
it was even more unfortunate than the 
original one proposed in the House, for 
it provided for jury trials in all criminal 
contempt cases arising under this act or 
any other act. 'This was obviously an 
ill-considered move, for it would have 
brought about preposterous results, It 
would have made completely ineffectual 
the emergency provisions of our labor 
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laws. Furthermore, there is no machin- 
‘ery even set up for trials by jury in the 
appeals courts and the Supreme Court. 

Obviously this was unacceptable. Con- 
sequently there was proposed an amend- 
ment to limit jury trials to those con- 
tempt cases arising under this act. 

A jury trial amendment of any type 
was difficult for me to accept, as it was 
for many of my colleagues: but a com- 
promise was necessary and this was the 
least objectionable compromise. 

The bil in its final form represented 
concessions from both sides. Neither 
side has won—neither side has lost. But 
from this compromise will come a gain 
for a segment of our society, which has 
been far too long denied the rights guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 has made 
it crystal clear that the restrictions on 
the right to vote because of color, race, 
or creed are not to be tolerated. This is 
a most important step, but it is only a 
step. We have a long way yet to go in 
meeting the need for legislation in this 
field. But we have made a start—for 
the first time—and we shall now reriew 
with increased vigor our efforts to pro- 
videt complete equality for all our citi- 
zens. 

We must not assume either that the 

passage of this bil will automatically 
accomplish its objective. It will only be 
successful if it is vigorously adminis- 
tered by the Department of Justice, and 
the proposed Civil Rights Commission, 
and of equal importance, if there is co- 
operation on the part of all sections of 
our great country in upholding the prin- 
ciples set forth in this measure. To me 
it is a shameful thing that there have 
been threats made by some persons that 
efforts will be made in the South to 
frustrate the administration of this new 
act, and that local enforcement officers 
will refuse to cooperate with Federal 
officials relative to this measure. I sin- 
cerely trust that this will not be the 
case. 
For this is a measure which every 
American should stand behind and be 
proud to support. Although it was en- 
acted substantially for the benefit of a 
minority group, it will not only benefit 
the Negroes in our country—it will ben- 
efit all Americans because it is a step 
toward the full enjoyment of the demo- 
cratic privileges we hold so dear. 


The Late Morgan Bulkeley Drainard, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, one of Hart- 
ford's and Connecticut's leading citizens 
passed away on August 28, 1957. Morgan 
Bulkeley Brainard, Sr., distinguished in- 
surance executive and philanthropist, 
died Wednesday morning at 3:45 in 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Not only was it a great loss for all the 
people of his city and State who knew 
him and respected him so highly, but, as 
one who has known him and has always 
looked up to him, especially from the 
time I first entered the insurance busi- 
ness, I feel that it is, to a great extent, a 
personal loss also. 

His great life and the records of his 
achievements even transcend the borders 
of Connecticut, when one considers his 
prominence in insurance and civic life 
throughout the Nation. The great 
growth of the Aetna Life affiliated com- 
panies under his leadership has spanned 
more than 50 years and is a beacon in the 
insurance industry. 

His interest in all phases of our busi- 
ness, cultural and civic life, will repre- 
sent a void that will not easily be filled. 


Mr. Brainard, who in earlier years held 
numerous political and civic appointments 
in city government, was born in Hartford 
Jan. 8, 1879, & son of Leverett and Mary 
Bulkeley Brainard. His grandfather, Eli- 
phalet Adams Bulkeley was founder of the 
Aetna Insurance Co.; his uncle Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Governor of Connecticyt and 
United States Senator, also was Aetna presi- 
dent. 

He received a bachelor of arts degree from 
Yale University in the class of 1900 and an 
LL. B. degree three years later. In 1932. 
Trinity College awarded the insurance leader 
an honorary master of arts degree. 

In 1905, Mr. Brainárd started with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., and in 1922 was 
made president. 

In &ddition to his insurance affiliations, 
Mr. Brainard had a wide variety of other 
business interests. In his later years he 
served as chairman of the board of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
was & director of, among others, United Air- 
craft Corp. Cheney Bros. Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co., Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co., Hartfort Electric 
Light Co., Connecticut Power Co., Underwood 
Corp., and Hartford County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 

He was also a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Hartford Hospital and a trustee 
of the Colt Bequest. His club affiliations 
were the Hartford Club, and Links and the 
Yale Club of New York, 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Eleanor Moffat 
Brainard; 4 sons, Morgan B. Brainard Jr., 
Charles E. and Maxwell L. Brainard, all of 
Hartford, and Edward M. Brainard of Grange- 
ville, Idaho; and a daughter, Mrs. Henry S. 
Robinson Jr. of West Hartford. 'There are 
B grandchildren and 2 great-grandchildren, 


Statement of Hon. Frank G. Clement, Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, Opposing Confir- 
mation of Mr. Arnold R. Jones as TVA 
Board Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Public Works Committee this past week 
has been holding hearings in regard to 
President Eisenhower's nomination of 
Mr. Arnold R. Jones to the vacancy on 
the Board of Directors of the TVA. The 
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committee has held extensive hearings 

on this appointment and I want to com- 

mend the committee for its patience, 
thoroughness, and fairness. 

In this connection, the Honorable 
Frank G. Clement, Governor of Ten- 
nessee, made a most eloquent presenta- 
tion of facts before the committee and I 
have asked unanimous consent that the 
statement of Governor Clement may be 
reproduced in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF HON, FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Berore SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS, CONCERNING NOMINATION OF An- 
NOLD R. JoNES To BE A MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY, AUGUST 29, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful to you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in your hearings 
on the nomination of Arnold R. Jones for 
membership on the TVA Board. I count it 
an honor and a privilege to appear before 
you. 

Some of you gentlemen have seen me here 
before. Since the advent of the present 
national administration I have been in 
Washington many times before congressional 
committees. At one point I had about estab- 
lished status as a commuter. 

As most of you who are concerned with 
the great conservation enterprise of the 
Tennessee Valley know, those visits coin- 
cided with and were precipitated by periods 
of crisis for TVA during the past 5 years. 
These years have been increasingly difficult 
for the TVA. 

This administration and the private power 
interests have waged both cold and hot war 
on the TVA, submarine, and aerial attack 
and also attack by infiltration. With a few 
exceptions the battle has been going against 
the TVA. 

And one notable exception was the recent 
action of the United States Senate in ap- 
proving a workable revenue bond bill by 
which TVA may continue to finance its 
vital power services to the valley and the 
Nation. I wish to congratulate the chair- 
man and members of this committee and 
other members of the Senate who yoted for 
that bill. The economic future of Tennessee 
and that of other States of the valley is 
deeply involved in the TVA's ability to 
continue to adequately supply us with 
electricity. The TVA power production is, 
we believe, a sound low-cost operation that 
pays its way and can finance itself—if given 
the opportunity. 

But, as I have said, the attack on the TVA 
has been many sided and so its troubles 
are compounded. 

I have not been before a committee during 
the present session of Congress, and you 
may feel inclined to wonder why I come 
before you on this occasion when I tell you 
that Iam not personally acquainted with the 
nominee under consideration. My reply, 
gentlemen, is that I do have knowledge of 
the sponsorship which has led to Mr. Jones’ 
nomination. Mr. Jones, we all know, comes 
out of the Bureau of the Budget, and is 
sponsored by its Director, Mr. Brundage. I 
also have knowledge of some of the extremely 
disquieting things Mr. Jones has said about 
the TVA in his testimony before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jones has testified before your com- 
mittee that he believes in the feasibility 
and wisdom of the TVA Act, but that he 
would be untruthful if he came here and 
represented that he was enthusiastic about 
it (transcript, p. 124). Looking at the con- 
crete things which Mr. Jones has said and 
done about the TVA I raise the question 
whether he is not one of the most mischie- 
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vously unenthusiastic men about this in- 
stitution who has ever appeared before your 
committee. Imagine what would happen if 
the President nominated someone for Sec- 
retary of Defense who testified that he was 
not enthusiastic about this country's defense 
program. I venture to say that not a single 
Member of the Senate would be willing to 
vote for his confirmation. Or imagine what 
would happen 1f a nominee for membership 
in the Atomic Energy Commission were to 
come up here and testify that he was not 
enthusiastic about the atomic energy pro- 
gram. You can readily see why those of us 
who over the years have shown by our deeds 
that we really do believe in the TVA are so 
troubled by this nomination of Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones is not the first nominee for the 
TVA Board to be put forward by this admin- 
istration. 

You gentlemen may recall that the present 
Chairman of the TVA Board, Gen. Herbert 
Vogel, had substantially the same sponsors 
in the administration. 

Iam sure you are aware of the fact that 
the Bureau cf the Budget—irom the first 
difference over the appropriational needs 
which Director Joseph M. Dodge developed 
by using figures given him by the Edison 
Electric Institute, through the Dixon-Yates 
deal of unhallowed memory and on to Gen- 
eral Vogel—has been the focal point of 
hostility to the TVA in the present admin- 
istration. 

Now the Bureau would give us Arnold R. 
Jones, out of their very ranks. 

Moreover, gentlemen, not only did the ad- 
ministration propose General Vogel and the 
Bureau of the Budget sponsor him, but this 
very subcommittee, as some of you doubtless 
recall, examined General Vogel and approved 
him for the job. You examined Vogel—and 
let me add that he was very closely ques- 
tioned about what he knew about the TVA 
act and his attitude toward the institution 
and the philosophy behind it. You examined 
him and those of you present for that ex- 
amination will remember that he professed 
full sympathy with the philosophy and aims 
of TVA and professed a discriminating un- 
derstanding of his responsibilities under the 
law. 

In view of their common sponsorship, in 
view of your examination of both of them 
and in view of the general similarity (as I 
will undertake to show) of the attitudes 
that Vogel and Jones have taken toward 
TVA, I believe that the record Vogel has 
made as Chairman of the TVA Board over 
the past two years in the Tennessee Valley 
is of significance to this investigation. In 
Vogel's case his real attitudes became clear 
only after his confirmation by the Senate, 
whereas, in the case of Mr. Jones, warning 
signals are before you now. 

Gentlemen, I am not a technician. But 
T know what the TVA has been, I know what 
it is, and I know what it should be in the 
future if the principles in the act creating 
it remain unabridged on the statute books 
of this country. I am one who believes 
in the feasibility and wisdom of the act. 
This belief is one that usually engenders a 
wholehearted enthusiasm for the TVA, its 
purposes and its accomplishments. I am 
no exception; I am enthusiastic about it, I 
am enthusiastic about it because of its fine 
traditions, its high policies, tts sound oper- 
ation and its great benefits to my State and 
region—and to this whole Nation. 

And I know how the people of my State of 
Tennessee feel about the TVA, They are 
enthusiastic for the same reasons that I 
have given. They are vitally interested in 
it and they are vitally concerned about it. 
They are deeply concerned about the ap- 
pointment now before you. Indeed, I have 
never before seen the people of my State 
so generally disturbed over the qualifications 
of a nominee for the TVA Board as they 
manifestly are about those of Arnold R. 
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Jones, I might report that the people of 
Tennessee remember, as I do, that the TVA 
Board was created nonpartisan, not biparti- 
san, and that it should remain so, 

At least such was the case until the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Board took office. His 
coming has created conflict and difficulty 
in the proper functioning of TVA. 

Gentlemen, General Vogel's conduct of 
his office has been so questionable that I, 
epeaking as Governor of the State in an 
address before the State municipal league 
more than a year ago, made the following 
statement: 

"I charge, out of a conviction reached with 
great reluctance, that since he was confirmed 
in his appointment to the Board of the TVA, 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel has pursued a course 
of conduct in clear violation of the duty in 
that office. I assert that in the hearings 
preceding his confirmation he did not inform 
that committee as to his intentions and thus 
deceived the Senate of the United States 
which voted to confirm him. I believe that 
he threatens the Integrity of the great agency 
he heads, that he has endeavored to destroy 
its independence, to frustrate its objectives, 
to suppress the facts in order to abet and 
aid those who would deliver the TVA to its 
enemies. I charge that he has violated the 
oath of office he took in professing ‘belief in 
the feasibility and wisdom’ of the TVA idea 
and in committing himself to the protection 
and promotion of the institution it repre- 
sents.” 

I proceeded to substantiate that indict- 
ment from a public record that is equally 
available to you gentlemen: The hearings be- 
fore committees of Congress. (As a brief 
of this evidence, I will be glad to submit a 
copy of my address for the RECORD.) 

It has been the actions on the part of 
Chairman Vogel that I referred to in that 
address and his subsequent actions that 
have alerted the people of Tennessee and 
the Valley generally to the necessity for 


scrutinizing most carefully the qualifica- 


tions and bent and past associations and real 
intentions of any future nominee. In the 
course of this scrutiny of Mr. Jones, we 
have learned some things which leave us 
with the firm conviction that the Senate 
ought not to approve this nomination. 

I would like to compare with you some of 
the views of General Vogel and those which 
I understand Mr. Jones has expressed to this 
committee. Mr. Jones has said to you that 
he believes in the feasibility and wisdom of 
the T'VA Act, indeed, if he were not willing 
to say this, the TVA Act itse!f would forbid 
him to be appointed to the Board. General 
Vogel said the same thing, in emphatic 
terms, without reservation. 

1. Mr. Jones has told you that he agrees 
with the principles set forth in the letter to 
Senator CHAVEZ which Mr. Jones signed, as 
Acting Budget Director, on April 29, 1957 
(transcript, p.46). The first of those princi- 
ples, as I read it, would give the Budget 
Bureau control over all TVA bond issues. 
The letter also proposed to take away from 
the TVA Board the freedom it now has to 
use its power revenues to add units at exist- 
ing steam plants. Mr. Jones has said he 
agrees with those ideas. General Vogel has 
made his agreement with those ideas known. 
Gentlemen, I say to you that if those two 
amendments to the TVA Act were ever ac- 
cepted by the Congress, TVA would be in 
the hands of the Philistines. With the 
Budget Bureau stopping all TVA appropria- 
tion requests for the starting of new gen- 
erating plants, as it has for 4 years; and 
with TVA deprived of the right to use its own 
revenues, where would TVA go for funds to 
add more power capacity? You may say 
that it will have the authority to issue bonds, 
if and when the TVA revenue bond bill passes 
the House. Isay to you that if the Budget 
Bureau version of the revenue bond bill 
passes the Congress, the Budget Bureau will 
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have control over all TVA bond issues. And 
I would express to you my conviction that 
a Budget Bureau which hatched Dixon- 
Yates, a Budget Bureau which has stopped 
TVA appropriations for 4 years, is not likely 
to approve TVA bond issues with a great 
deal of pleasure and pride. But Mr. Jones 
says TVA can “live with” Budget Bureau con- 
trol over TVA bond issues; he agrees with 
the principle of Budget Bureau control of 
TVA's every source of funds. 

2. In communications with this commit- 
tee, General Vogel has sald that while he 
considers the Kerr bill the best for flexi- 
bility for TVA, he generally thinks the com- 
mittee should take the Budget Bureau's bill, 
Mr. Jones has said virtually the same thing 
here, I am informed. He has stated that 
while he prefers the management flexibility 
of the Kerr bill as passed by the Senate, he 
feels TVA could live with the Budget Bureau 
bil (transcript, pp. 63, 263). These men 
can give lip service to both of the opposing 
plans. 

3. General Vogel has agreed with the 
Budget Bureau that TVA should not have 
the freedom to use its own power revenues 
to add units at existing steam plants. Mr. 
Jones has told this committee that while he 
would prefer that TVA keep this right, he 
again feels that. TVA could live with the 
Budget Bureau proposal which would take 
that freedom away from the TVA Board 
(transcript, pp. 101-102). 

4. General Vogel has consistently sided 
with the Bureau of the Budget, aaginst the 
majority of the TVA Board. Mr. Jones has 
testified that he feels he can iron out the 
difficulties between the Budget Bureau and 
TVA (transcript, p. 252). General Vogel has 
ironed out these difficulties in a very simple 
manner: he has agreed with the Budget Bu- 
reau. How Mr. Jones might iron out the 
differences with the Budget Bureau gives us 
equal concern. 

5. General Vogel has gone around the 
Tennessee Valley making speeches and state- 
ments that this administration has added 
more power generating capacity to the TVA 
system than any other administration. He 
does not explain that all the power capacity 
that has gone into operation during this ad- 
ministration was either approved under the 
previous administration or was added 
through TVA's use of its own power reve- 
nues—a thing Vogel opposed. We find Mr. 
Jones offering similar sort of talk, saying 
that more money has been spent on power 
in the past 5 years than in any 5 years in 
TVA's history (transcript, p. 111). It seems 
evident that Mr. Jones, disregarding the 
plain fact that the Budget Bureau has rec- 
ommended no additional generating capacity 
for the past 4 years, is echoing the same line 
that General Vogel has taken, and may be 
influenced by the same people. 

So we find that Mr. Jones agrees with 
General Vogel on major issues involving 
TVA; we find that Mr. Jones has been sub- 
jected to the same Budget Bureau brain- 
washing that General Vogel so quickly and 
readily succumbed to; and we find that 
while Mr. Jones makes some very pleasing 
generalizations about believing in TVA and 
wanting to preserve it, his answers to ques- 
tions on specific and vital TVA policies con- 
tradict and pervert the generalizations he 
makes. 

General Vogel and Mr. Jones together on 
issues would contro] the TVA Board. And 
in view of the record, it appears that these 
men would turn that control over to the 
Budget Bureau, thus sacrificing the inde- 
pendent-agency concept which the Congress 
wrote into the TVA Act. 

The testimony you have received, accord- 
ing to accounts I have seen, shows two 

: That Mr. Jones asked for this job; 
and that he was promoted for the job, as 
I have said, by Mr. Brundage, Director of 
the very Budget Bureau that has been proven 
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to be most unfriendly to TVA (transcript, 
pp. 36-37). 

Gentlemen, it stretches the imagination to 
the breaking point to believe that Mr. Brun- 
Gage would accept and recommend a man 
for the TVA Board of Directors whom Mr, 
Brundage felt would not acquiesce in the 
policies of the Budget Bureau. It seems 
obvious to me that Mr. Brundage recom- 
mended Mr. Jones for one reason—he 
thought Mr. Jones could do the job the 
Budget Bureau wanted done, in the same 
faithful and undeviating manner as Gen- 
eral Vogel has fought to do over the opposi- 
tion of the other two TVA Board members. 
This one appointment, if confirmed, would 
enable the Budget Bureau and the White 
House to do something they haven't been 
able to do with the consent of Congress, 
something which indeed Congress has erected 
roadblocks to keep the Budget Bureau from 
doing; namely, shift the real control—the 
financial control and the control of manage- 
ment functions—from the TVA Board to the 
Budget Bureau. 

Let me say that I hope your deliberations 
on this matter will be based on the same 
principles as your consideration of the self- 
financing bill—that is, that TVA is an inde- 
pendent agency, that it should be subject 
to the will of Congress, but that within the 
limits of congressional control the TVA 
Board should have the authority that log- 
ically goes with the responsibility and ac- 
countability. I hope you will determine 
whether you feel Mr. Jones will do his part 
in making the self-financing bill the instru- 
ment for the successful continuation of 
TVA that you meant it to be. Especially do 
I call your attention to his expressed views 
on Budget Bureau control over TVA bond 
issues, which I understand both this com- 
mittee and the Senate rejected on bipartisan 
votes. 

Next year TVA will observe its 25th birth- 
day. At the age of 25 this largest Govern- 
ment corporation will be valued at some- 
thing around $2 billion. It will have made 
a record that in my opinion is unparalleled 
in the history of a public enterprise. It will 
find its pattern of multipurpose - develop- 
ment of a region's resources being copied in 
many parts of the world. It will find itself 
the sole supplier of electrical energy to a 
population of nearly 6 million people. It 
will be engaged in a multiplicity of functions 
placed in its hands by the Congress. It will 
have made un enviable record in flood con- 
trol on the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries, and incidentally on the Mississippi 
River, too. It will have wiped out malaria; 
will have worked with State and local agen- 
cies on reforestation, fertilizer experiments, 
public health, better use of the soll, and in 
many other ways. 

In brief, at the age of 25 TVA will find 
itself to be a phenomenally successful re- 
gional development agency; to be a signifi- 
cant asset to the Nation; and to have been 
a remarkable example internationally of 
man's ability to improve his well-being 
through improved use of his God-given nat- 
ural resources. 

Permit me to add & few words concerning 
the high duty which the Senate of the 
United States owes to the people of the 
United States in this matter. All of us in 
public office are constantly mindful of our 
grave responsibilities. I know that this is 
true of myself as Governor of the State of 
‘Tennessee, and I am sure it, is equally true 
of every one of you as Members of the United 
States Senate. It is the United States Sen- 
ate, and the Senate alone, in whom the Con- 
stitution places the responsibility for advis- 
ing and consenting to the nominations 
which the President may make. 

Membership on the Board of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is a public office of ex- 
ceptional importance. Your committee now 
has before you the nomination of Mr. Jones 
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to a vacancy existing on that Board. From 
the voluminous testimony which has been 
given before you—including the very strange 
testimony of Mr. Jones himself—it must be 
clear that the most serious questions have 
been raised concerning the fitness of Mr. 
Jones to occupy this seat on the TVA Board. 

The Senate is now in the closing days of 
this session of Congress, Certainly no Sen- 
ator ought to be asked to vote upon this 
most important nomination without having 
* genuine opportunity to make a full and 
careful examination of the transcript of tes- 
timony which has been taken before your 
committee. 

In my opinion, any man—Mr. Jones or 
anyone else—who serves on the TVA Board 
of Directors should be of a caliber to fit the 
tremendous responsibilities that go with the 
Job. This is one of the biggest things in 
the country. It is one of the most impor- 
tant. As a matter of fact, one writer has 
called TVA quite possibly the greatest Amer- 
ican invention of this century. In consid- 
ering this nomination, or any other nomina- 
tion to the TVA Board, I urge you to assess 
the heavy and unique responsibilities of a 
TVA Director, and to weigh the man against 
the weight and the size of those duties 
placed upon a TVA Board member by the 
Congress itself, 


Address by Gen. R. McC. Pate, USMC, 
Commandant of the Marize Corps, to 
58th National Encampment, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Tuesday, August 27, 
1957, Miami, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the inspiring speech of 
Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, before the 
VFW 58th annual encampment at Miami, 
Fla., on August 27, 1957. 

In reading this speech I am sure you 
will recognize the reasons why the VFW 
encampment was so impressed by this 
message from General Pate. It is re- 
assuring, indeed, to hear from such an 
outstanding leader regarding the sound 
character and combat attributes of the 
American youth today. There were 
many comments by VFW listeners to the 
effect that it is good for parents to 
realize that they are entrusting their 
sons to the command of such capable 
and understanding leaders as General 
Pate: 

Distinguished guests and felow Ameri- 
cans, again it is my deep personal pleasure 
to meet with you at another national en- 
campment of your great organization. I 
always look forward to being with you. 

The pleasure of our reunion stems both 
from the warm comradeship that charac- 
terizes your encampments as well as from the 
serious and constructive objectives and pur- 
poses which motivate the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

I have looked forward to this opportunity 
to be with you on this occasion. It is one 
of life's richest experiences to be able to 
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meet with comrades in arms who have shared 
the unforgettable joys and tribulations 
that come only to those who have had the 
privilege of helping defend our Nation. I 
am glad to be with you. I could not feel 
otherwise, because a person is always happy 
when he is among old friends. 

I, therefore, take real pleasure in making 
what I consider my annual report to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

First I can state to you without reserva- 
tion that your Marine Corps is the combat- 
ready, hard-hitting, fast-striking, force in 
readiness that you justifiably expect it to be. 

Your Marine Corps is ready to move on a 
moment's notice. It is ready for whatever 
assignment may come. It is ready to do its 
job wherever the need exists. 

I would like to outline for you where your 
marines are today stationed, where they are 
alertly standing their watch, contributing 
to the safety and security of our Nation. 

The famed 1st Marine Division is now 
stationed, with the 3d Marine Air Wing, 
on the west coast of the United States. 
It is a ready and able-to-go expeditionary 
force-in-readiness. 

Moving out into the central Pacific you 
have the ist Marine Provisional Brigade 
on the Island of Oahu. This is a highly 
trained, compact, air/ground team, special- 
izing, as do all Marine units, in tactics in- 
volving hard punching, highly mobile am- 
phibious forces supported by Marine avia- 
tion units which have no peer in the highly 
important and intricately specialized mission 
of providing precision close air support to 
the man with the rifle. 

In the western Pacific, looking down the 
throat of the red dragon of oriental com- 
munism, you have elements of the hard and 
lean 3d Marine Division on Okinawa and 
near by is the ist Marine Air Wing. These 
marines are also in a state of immediate 
readiness. » 

Based as they are on this western bastion 
of the free world's defenses in the western 
Pacifie, the marines of our 3d Division 
stand as a guardian of our security in this 
vital strategic area. The presence of these 
highly mobile and finely trained fighting 
forces is a powerful and persuasive symbol 
of our Nation's determination to stand fast 
against the ruthless aggression of Asiatic 
communism. - 

We make no secret of the fact that this 
powerful and flexible marine striking force 
is so strategically located. The very knowl- 
edge of the presence of such a force cannot 
help but cause deep second thoughts by even 
the most fanatic Communist chieftian plan- 
ning future encroachments upon the liber- 
ties, freedom, and vital resources of the na- 
tions of southeast Asia, 

On the east coast of the United States, 
facing the troubled Mediterranean world and 
the Near East, you have the equally famous 
2d Marine Division with the 24 Marine Air 
Wing. 

This division and wing are also in a con- 
dition of constant readiness. 

As a matter of fact, a part of this force is 
afloat and constantly on station providing 
indispensible punch to the power of the 
6th Fleet, which is playing such a vital 
role in the preserving of the liberties of the 
lands bordering'on the Mediterranean. 

This combat readiness of your marines, 
combined with the unsurpassed mobility and 
flexibility of the balanced fleet with which 
we serve, constitute an indispensible portion 
of the free world's defenses in these danger- 
ous times. 

The strength of the Marine Corps is not 
one of mathematical manpower alone, The 
strength of your marines is something far 
greater because it stems from fervent faith 
in the beliefs which are those of all Ameri- 
cans—an unshakable conviction that all 
those things which are part of the American 
way of life are priceless and must be de- 
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fended, and as unswerving determination 
to resist the endless incursions of godless 
communism. 

In addition to these characteristics your 
Marines are strengthened also by a strong 
Sense of discipline based upon mutual re- 
Spect, confidence in themselves and their 
fellow marines, and a secure knowledge of 
their professional competence, 

Although these are the moral attributes 
and the spiritual strengths which character- 
ize your marines today, they are not a recent 
Product or innovation. Such things as are 
of the spirit and the heart are not readily 
improvised. 

Rather they are the composite result of 
landings on many Shores, of thirst in the 
deserts, hunger in the jungles, bitter cold, 
Searing heat, endless privation and sacri- 
fices—the common lot and the common her- 
itage of those who have served their country 
On foreign shores. 

The marine of today exercises a steward- 
Ship over the history and glories passed on 
by his predecessors. They realize the trust 
Placed in them. They will not be false to 
that trust. 

You can derive a real sense of satisfaction 
from the nianner in which your marines are 
doing their Job. You are certainly justified 
in taking this satisfaction because our Na- 
tion has given the Marine Corps a wonder- 
ful human product with which to work. 
These alert, courageous, and moral young 
men who comprise the Marine Corps are not 
& race apart from the rest of the Nation. 
They are a typical representation of Amer- 
ican youth. 

In all candidness I can say to you the 
Marine Corps is capable of great achieve- 
ments, but it would be incapable of being 
the Marine Corps that it is were it not for 
the typically high caliber young men which 
come.to it from your homes and your com- 
munities, your schools, and last but not 
least, from your churches, 

There has been altogether too much criti- 
cism of today's young people. When put to 
the test of sacrifice, bravery, and the respon- 
Sibilities of military duties they have, in my 
Opinion, fulfilled every demand. I have said 
it before, and because I believe it so strongly, 
I will say it again—the young men of Amer- 
ica today can whip the pants off anything 
that the godless rulers of the Kremlin put 
on the field of battle. 

There is another feature of the Marine 
Corps which I want to include in my report 


to you at this time. The Marine Corps offers 


little but tough training, strict discipline, 
rigorous duty stations &nd eternal readiness 
for battle, and the satisfaction of a neces- 
ary job well done. 

It is to me, and I believe it will be to you, 
reassuring to know that our Nation pro- 
duces the kind of young men who continue 
to volunteer for such service to their Natlon. 

I am glad to report to you that the Marine 
Corps is continuing its tradition of being & 
completely volunteer organization. We are 
not confronted with a scarcity of those who 
Seek to enlist in your Marine Corps. Rather, 
our problem is of an opposite nature. It is 
indeed a healthy sign of our times that we 
have today more youths motivated by the 
spirit of adventure—the willingness to serve 
under rigorous conditions—than we can ac- 
cept for enlistment in the corps. ` 

I have always contended that our Nation 
will continue to produce strong-spirited, pa- 
triotically motivated youths who will prefer 
the rugged life of the soldier to the easier 
ways of modern civilization. They follow 
the example set by you overseas veterans. 
This is the heritage of patriotism, devotion, 
and sacrifice which has been the hallmark 
of the American fighting man. 

This is the type of man we seek. This Is 
the type of man we get. This is the type 
of man who becomes your marine. This is 
the real strength of the Marine Corps. 

There is one additional point that I would 
like to make in the course of this brief re- 
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port. While we marines place heavy em- 
phasis upon esprit de corps, we also place 
great emphasis upon complementing that 
great intangible strength with the finest, 
most advanced weapons and leadership that 
it is possible to provide. 

The Marine Corps continues to perform 
the mission of our Nation's force in readi- 
ness and we have, since the end of World 
War II, made what I consider great tech- 
nical and material progress. 

For instance, amphíbious operations based 
on great armadas of transports packed with 
troops landing across flre-swept beaches now 
must take their place in the glorious his- 
tory of American arms. World War II am- 
phibious tactics have been superseded by a 
farsighted, versatile, highly mobile type of 
operations. The troop transport of today 
&nd tomorrow is & special type of combined 
troop transport and helicopter carrier. 

The landing craft of today is a huge heli- 
copter capable of taking off with its load of 
highly trained marines as far ae 50 miles 
from the beach. 'Thus, this new tactic in- 
creases the speed of the assault. The pattern 
of the attack is over rather than through 
the deadly beach defenses. 

Through the great dispersion between 
helicopter transports the conduct of am- 
phibious operations is feasible even against 
the enemy who possesses atomic capabilities. 
Add to this a whole arsenal of new weapons 
developed since the end of World War II 
and you can readily realize that the Marine 
Corps continues to perform its historic role 
in a modern way. 

To summarize, the Marine Corps is morally 
and materially strong. 

As you can readily see, I am proud of your 
Marine Corps. You have every right to be 
proud of your Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps feels that we have justi- 
fied the faith in us that you have demon- 
strated by your repeated encampment reso- 
lutions urging continued maintenance of 
three full combat divisions and air wings. 
We are grateful for your confidence and your 
support. 

We marines pledge that we will continue 
to justify your faith. 

On each occasion that I have the privilege 
of being here with you like this sitting with 
you and exchanging stories of our times 
together in the service—which stories, I must 
admit, get better with the passing of the 
years—I am reminded of the many com- 
mon interests that exist between the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars and the Marine Corps. 
That this is so should be no surprise. After 
all, to be a Veteran of Foreign Wars requires 
one to achieve the distinction of having 
served our Nation overseas. Marines share 
that honorable distinction because overseas 
duty is the most usual kind of duty for a 
marine. 

It has again been my happy privilege to 
be with you at another national encamp- 
ment. Each encampment that I attend, 
each such opportunity to mingle with my 
many comrades in your organization, serves 
to reaffirm my longstanding recognition of 
the inalienable and abiding bond that exists 
between the wearers of the globe and anchor 
and the Cross of Malta. 


DNUS on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Activity Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


EON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
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ganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 99, 
as amended, 85th Congress, I should like 
to submit a statement of the activity of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for the 85th Congress, 
Ist session. 

The committee has had an extraor- 
dinarily large number of bills referred 
to it during this session and has held 
lengthy hearings on various and sundry 
bills to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Railroad Retirement, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and Taxing Acts, and 
amendments to the Natural Gas Act. 
Following lengthy hearings on these and 
many other bills, the committee held 
extensive executive sessions and was able 
to clear some of these extraordinarily 
important legislative proposals during 
this session. t 

The committee had referred to it 71 
bills to amend the Railroad Retirement 
and Unemployment Insurance and Tax- 
ing Acts. Extensive hearings were held 
by the committee on these bills. The 
bill, H. R. 4353, which I introduced on 
February 5, 1957, was sponsored by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
and received the attention of the com- 
mittee. Many of the bills before the 
committee contained provisions incor- 
porated in this proposed bill. It is a 
“package” bill involving consideration of 
not only further adjustments to the act, 
but consideration of the amendments 
passed in the last Congress, as well as the 
tax-exempt features on contributions by 
employees for income-tax purposes. 
Due to the overall “package” approach 
and involvements, further consideration 
was postponed until the next session of 
Congress. 

Incorporated in the bill, H. R. 8525, 
which was approved by the committee 
and which is now pending on the House 
Union Calendar, were amendments to 
the Natural Gas Act to exempt producers 
of natural gas from regulations under 
the act as public utilities; and to pro- 
vide for a new method of regulating the 
price at which natural gas is sold under 
producer contracts. 

In the field of aviation, a bill to estab- 
lish an Airways Modernization Board to 
develop, modify, test, and evaluate sys- 
tems, procedures, facilities, and devices 
to meet the needs for safe and efficient 
navigation and traffic was enacted. — 

'The President also signed a bill to au- 
thorize permanent certification for cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska. 

A bill providing for Government guar- 
anty of private loans to certain air car- 
riers for purchase of aircraft and equip- 
ment cleared both Houses of the Con- 
gress and is awaiting Presidential action. 

Another aviation measure relating to 
the reinvestment by air carriers of the 
proceeds from the sale and other disposi- 
tion of certain operating property and 
equipment, was approved by the House, 

To implement the legislative recom- 
mendations contained in the 70th An- 
nual Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 24 bills to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce and related acts were 
introduced and referred to this commit- 
tee. The following recommendations 
were enacted into lawi , 
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Recommendation No. 2, amending sec- 
tion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
dealing with the long- and short-haul 
provision. 

Recommendation No. 6, revising the 
definition of a contract motor carrier 
under section 203 (a) (15) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Recommendation No. 7, amending sec- 
tion 20b of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, relating to stock modification plans. 

Recommendation No. 15, amending 
section 218 (a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, requiring contract motor car- 
riers to file actual rates. 

Recommendation No. 19, changing the 
requirements for obtaining freight for- 
warder permits. 

Recommendation No. 23, increasing 
penalties for safety violations under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Recommendation No. 26, amending the 
Medals of Honor Act. 

Recommendation No. 3, dealing with 
shipments of Government property un- 
der section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, has been approved by both 
Houses and has been sent to the White 
House. 

Recommendation No. 14, amending 
section 214 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, concerning arbitrary stock par 
values, passed the House and Senate. 

Recommendation No. 24, to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe rules, standards, and instruc- 
tions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of power or 
irain brakes, has passed the Serate and 
a companion measure has been reported 
from this committee and is now awaiting 
action by the House. 

A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of competitive through-routes for 
rail carriers, has been approved by the 
House and is presently pending before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

In the field of public health, bills pro- 
viding for the construction of sanitary 
facilities for the Elko Indians in Nevada, 
and to assist in the construction of com- 
munity hospitals which will serve In- 
dians and non-Indians, were enacted in- 
to law. 

Another proposal extending the au- 
thority of the Surgeon General to make 
certain payments to Bernalillo County, 
N. Mex., for furnishing hospital care to 
certain Indians, has been approved by 
both the House and Senate. 

After extensive public hearings and ex- 
ecutive consideration, a bill to protect 
producers and consumers against mis- 
branding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products 
(Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Act) was reported from this committee 
and approved by the House. 

An amendment to section 304 (d) of 
the Federal Food and Drug Act, with re- 
spect to the disposition of certain im- 
ported articles which have been seized 
and condemned, was approved by both 
Houses of the Congress. 

A bil to declare a portion of Back 
Cove at Portland, Maine, to be nonnavi- 
gable water of the United States, also 
passed both Houses and was signed by 
the President. 
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'The detailed activity report follows: 

AcrirvirY REPORT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
85TH CONGRESS, Ist SESSION 


BILLS REPORTED 


The committee has considered and re- 
ported favorably the following bills: 

H.R.469. To prohibit misbranding and 
false advertising of fiber content of textile 
fiber products. Report No. 986, by Mr. Mack, 
August 5, 1957. Passed House, August 14, 
1957. 

H.R.3233. To amend section 22 of Inter- 
state Commerce Act (transportation services 
for Government, reduced rates). Report No. 
677, by Mr. Harris, July 1, 1957. S. 939 
passed House, amended, in lieu, July 30, 1957. 

H. R. 3625. To amend section 214 of Inter- 
state Commerce Act (motor carriers, capital 
stock). Report No. 391, by Mr. Harris, May 
7, 1957. Passed House, May 20, 1957. 

H. R. 3775. To amend section 20b of Inter- 
state Commerce Act (rallroads, stockholders 
assent to modification or alteration). Re- 
port No. 440, by Mr. HannIs, May 13, 1957. 
Approved August 16, 1957, Public Law 85-150. 

H.R.4511. To declare certain portion of 
Back Cove at Portland, Maine, nonnavigable. 
Report No. 388, by Mr. Harris, May 6, 1957. 
Approved August 13, 1957, Public Law 85-126. 

H. R. 4520. Permanent certification for air 
carriers operating between the United States 
and Alaska. Report No. 610, by Mr. HARRIS, 
June 24, 1957. Approved August 26, 1957, 
Public Law 85-166. 

H. R. 5124. Authorizes Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prescribe rules and 
regulations for installation and maintenance 
of power or train brakes. Report No, 1205, 
by Mr. Staccers, August 20, 1957. 

H. R. 5328. To amend the Medals of Honor 
Act. Report No. 392, by Mr. Harris, May 7, 
1957. Approved June 13, 1957, Public Law 
85-50. 

H. R. 5384. To amend Interstate Commerce 
Act (preservation of competitive through 
routes for rail carriers). Report No. 878, by 
Mr. Harris, July 25, 1957. Passed House, 
August 19, 1957. 

H.R.5822. To amend section 406 (b) of 
Civil Aeronautics Act (air carrlers, reinvest- 
ment of gains). Report No. 980, by Mr. 
FLYNT, August 2, 1957. Passed House, Aug- 
ust 14, 1957. i 

H. R. 5953. Construction of water and 
sewer facilities for Elko Indian colony, 
Nevada. Report No. 554, by Mr. WILLIAMS, 
June 13, 1957. Approved August 14, 1957, 
Public Law 85-137. 

H. R. 6456. To amend Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (reexportation of imported 
articles seized and condemned). Report No. 
933, by Mr. WILLIAMS, July 30, 1957. Passed 
House, August 5, 1957. 

H.R.7993. Government guaranty of loans 
to certain air carriers for purchase of air- 
craft and equipment. Report No. 981, by 
Mr. Rocers, August 2, 1957. S. 2229 
House, amended, in lieu, August 19, 1957. 

H.R.8053. To authorize funds to assist in 
construction of community hospitals for 
Indians. Report No. 574, by Mr. WILLIAMS, 
June 17, 1957. Approved August 16, 1957, 
Public Law 85-151. 

H. R. 8525. To amend Natural Gas Act (ex- 
empt producers from utility-type regula- 
tion). Report No. 837, by Mr. HarrIS, July 
18, 1957. 

H.R.8825. To amend section: 203 (a) of 
Interstate Commerce Act (to revise defini- 
tion of contract carrier by motor vehicle). 
Report No. 970, by Mr. Harris, August 2, 
1957. S. 1384 passed House in lieu, August 
14, 1957. S. 1384 approved August 22, 1957, 
Public Law 85-163. 

H.R.9023. Payment for hospital care for 
certain Indians to Bernalillo County, N. Mex, 
Report No. 1052, by Mr. WILLIAMS, August 13, 
1957. Passed House, August 14, 1957. 

B. 1492. Increase penalties for violations of 
safety standards administered by Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. Report No. 877, 
by Mr. Hanns, July 25, 1957. Approved 
August 14, 1957, Public Law 85-135. 

8.937. To amend section 4 of Interstate 
Commerce Act (publication of rates). Re- 
port No. 577, by Mr. Harris, June 19, 1957. 
Approved July 11, 1957, Public Law 85-99. 

8.1856. Airways Modernization Act of 
1957. Report No. 836, by Mr. Harris, July 
19, 1957. Approved August 14, 1957, Public 
Law 85-133. 

8.943. To amend section 218 (a) of Inter- 
state Commerce Act (publication of actual 
rates for transportation charges). Report 
No. 895, by Mr. Harris, July 29, 1957. Ap- 
proved August 13, 1957, Public Law 85-124. 

S. 1383. To amend section 410 of Interstate 
Commerce Act (freight forwarders). Report 
No. 880, by Mr. Harris, July 25.1957. Ap- 
proved August 28, 1957, Public Law 85-176. 

NUMBER OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The committee held public hearings as fol- 
lows: Entire committee, 75; subcommittees, 
74. 

Hours of sitting (public hearings) : Entire 
committee, 18114; subcommittees, 152! 2. 

Executive sessions: Entire committee, 32; 
subcommittees, 14, 

Hours of sitting (executive sessions): En- 
tire committee, 58; subcommittees, 1414. 

Printed pages of public hearings, 4,214. 

* Unprinted pages of public hearings, 1,500. 

In addition to the above; the committee 
filed 5 reports and published 2 committee 
prints, as follows: 

House Report No. 314, Petroleum Survey— 
1957 Outlook—Oil Lift to Europe—Price In- 
creases: The committee early in the first 
session of this Congress again engaged itself 
in & comprehensive survey of the Nation's 
petroleum sources. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee compiled for the information of the 
House the results of its study of the recent 
diversion of petroleum to Europe caused by 
the closing of the Suez Canal and the shut- 
ting down of the Iraq pipelines, and the 
circumstances attending increases of crude 
oH prices in the United States. The com- 
mittee shall continue to keep abreast of the 
petroleum situation and report its further 
observations and comments at subsequent 
dates. 

House Report No. 474, A Report on the Or- 
ganization and Financing and Participation 
of the United States in International Health 
Programs; Inasmuch as the committee has 
legislative jurisdiction in the field of public 
health, its responsibilities frequently touch 
upon international health programs in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, including the oper- 
ation of the World Health Organization, as 
well as health and quarantine problems af- 
fecting international air commerce. House 
Report No. 474 is a summary of the findings 
developed in hearings held by the committee 
in the 84th Congress, for the purpose of 
compiling a résumé of what the United 
States Government currently is doing in the 
field of international health. 

House Report No. 573, Pulp, Paper, and 
Board Supply-Demand: Pursuant to the ex- 
isting authority of the committee, to in- 
vestigate and study the current and prospec- 
tive consumption of newsprint and other 
papers, production and supply of such ma- 
terials, and possibilities of additional pro- 
duction through use of alternate source ma- 
terials, the committee last year requested 
the Department of Commerce to prepare a 
survey of the competitive demand for these 
products. 'The report was submitted by the 
Department early this year and the com- 
mittee believed this comprehensive analysis 
of the subject should be made available for 
the information and use of the Members 
of the House, The committee shall con- 
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tinue its close study of the newsprint and 
paper and pulp supply-demand situation 
and shali report periodically to the House 
its findings, 

House Report No. 1275, Automobile Seat 
Beits: The Special Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety established In the 84th Congress, to 
study the increasing number of traffic deaths 
and injuries and ways of setting up a long- 
range program to reduce these highway trag- 
edies, undertook in this first session a study 
of the crashworthiness of automobile seat 
belts. A vast amount of testimony was 
taken In public hearings from experts in the 
field. As a result of these hearings and a 
study of the testimony presented, the sub- 
committee concluded that the use of auto- 
mobile seat belts would lessen the degree 
of potential injury to those involved in traffic 
accidents, and the subcommittee’s findings 
and conclusions have been set forth in House 
Report No. 1275, 

House Report No. 1272, Air Transportation 
Development and Airspace Use Problems: In 
executing its legislative jurisdiction in the 
field of civil aviation policy, the committee 
has given special attention to airspace use 
problems and the continued orderly develop- 
ment of air transportation. In connection 
with its s;udy of these aspects of the sub- 
Ject, it made a thorough investigation, in 
conjunction with the Federal regulatory 
agencies administering aviation legislation, 
of two civil aviation accidents—one the crash 
of a jet fighter plane and a civil passenger 
transport on January 31, 1957, in the Los 
Angeles area, and the other the crash of an 
airliner on February 1. 1957, following take- 
of from LaGuardia Airport, New York.’ In 
the course of the committee's study, atten- 
tion was drawn to the expansion of the Gov- 
ernment's Military Air Transport Service and 
its effect on the sound development of civil 
aviation. The committee plans to make a 
MY Of this particular aspect of the prob- 
em. 


Transportation. policy (committee print): 
As a result of a study of transport policy and 
organization, made by an advisory commit- 
lee established by the President in 19654, 
there were introduced in the House and re- 
ferred to the committee in the 84th Con- 
gress two identical legisiative proposals em- 
bodying the recommendations of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on transport 
policy and organization. Extensive hearings 
were held on these proposals in the 84th 
Congress, comprising 1.860 printed pages of 
testimony. Due to the complex nature of 
the proposals, and the vast amount of infor- 
mation submitted at the ^earings, the com- 
mittee undertook to digest, analyze, and in- 
dex the testimony, with the thought that 
such a synopsis would prove useful to the 
Members of the House in further considera- 
tion of transportation legislation. 

Medical school inquiry (committee print) : 
Consistent with its legislative responsibilty 
in the field of public health, the commit- 
tee made an extensive study into the prob- 
lem of the adequacy of schools of medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, and public health to 
meet the needs of the constantly increasing 
number of applicants for admission to the 
country's medical schools. Since the Blst 
Congress, legislation has been Introduced de- 
signed to assist medical schools, and at dif- 
ferent times some bills have received active 
consideration by the Congress. Realizing the 
increasing importance of the need for addi- 
tional educational facilities in the field of 
medicine and related sciences, the commit- 
tee compiled for the convenience and use 
of the Members of the House the factual 
data it gsthered on existing medical school 
facilities. 
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The More the Soviet Union Appears To 
Change, the More It Remains the 
Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude the following article by Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky from the Washington Post 
of today. It shows once more, for those 
who are still so reluctant to learn, that 
the more the Soviet Union seems to 
change, the more it remains the same. 
Every gesture that has appeared to be 
conciliatory was a device to buy time 
or divert attention or beguile us into re- 
laxing. It was a step backward in order 
to take two steps forward. The pattern 
continues. There will be no conciliation 
on the Kremlin's part if and when it gets 
to the point where it can say to us, 
surrender or die. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s article follows: 

RUSSIA AND AMERICA 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I have been reading an interesting, even 
an exciting little book entitled “Russia and 
America—Dangers and Prospects" by Henry 
L. Roberts, who is director of the Russian 
Institute at Columbia University. The book 
is a summary of more than 2 years of con- 
ferences in the Council on Foreign Relations, 
a private organization which devotes itself 
to such matters. 

On the whole, this is undoubtedly the most 
reasoned and most reasonable statement of 
our foreign policy that has yet appeared. 

That does not necessarily mean that every- 
body will agree with every paragraph of 
Roberts’ book. Althought-it was written be- 
fore the great changes that Khrushchev 
ushered in on his march toward supremacy 


-and before the State Department sought to 


convince the American people that Marshal 
Zhukov was the realy big man, Roberts 
wrote: 

"It has been suggested, too, that (a) the 
Communist regime might ‘regress’ to a more 
traditional Russian pattern, or (b) the 
bureaucrats and technicians (including the 
military) might come to outweight the party 
and produce a managerial or technocratic 
system. With regard to the former, it is 
hard to envisage just what this regression 
would result in, éspecially since the Soviet 
regime in the course of its existence has 
taken over and utilized a number of tradi- 
tional Russian patterns without having its 
purposes perceptibly diluted. At most, such 
traditionalist tendencies are likely to be more 
of à drag on the regime than an active force 
for change.“ 

His understanding ‘of the managing elite. 
the new aristocracy in Soviet Russia, is cor- 
rect. These people have a vested interest in 
the continuance of their system and of them- 
selves and their children in the managing 
elite, with all its privileges. They have 
therefore become orthodox in their Marxist 
ways and whoever seeks to weaken the Come 
munist Party imperials them, 

It is gratifying to find in a book issued un- 
der such auspices as the Council on Foreign 
Relations such a paragraph as this: 
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** * * Recent research on the Soviet sys- 
tem has shown that the presumed reversions 
to normalcy of the later 1930's and early 
1940’s—the Popular Front as a form of mul- 
tiparty cooperation, the 1936 constitution, 
the fostering of Great Russian nationalism, 
the announced dropping of the Comintern, 
the adoption of a new national anthem to 
replace the Internationale, and so forth—did 
not affect the basic structure of the state, 
the party, or the Communist ideology. 
Soviet foreign policy has remained an instru- 
ment of the total system. In 1943 and 1944, 
well before the postwar chilling of the alli- 
ance, the USSR was setting up the con- 
ditions for the sold war.” 

Some of us who so reported at the time 
were either called Fascists or fanatics, but 
the facts now stand out and many a reputa- 
tion for expertness is destroyed a decade later 
by the inevitable exposure of the truth. 
What during the war years was regarded as 
expertness is now known, in many instances, 
to be little more than propaganda to make 
an ugly alliance with Soviet Russia palata- 
ble to a people who despised the Bolsheviks. 
This vast Government propaganda to make 
us love the Russians originated in a docu- 
ment which Harry Hopkins brought to the 
Quebec Conference in August 1943, and 
which contained this prophetic opinion: 

“Since Russia is the decisive factor in the 
war, she must be given every assistance and 
every effort must be made to obtain her 
friendship. Likewise, since without ques- 
tion she will dominate Europe on the defeat 
of the Axis, it is even more essential to 
develop and maintain the most friendly re- 
lations with Russia.” 

The value of this book, which now can be 
bought in paper covers, is that it hammers 
out the various arguments, pro and con, and 
the conclusions reached are generally en the 
right side. It is a valuable study for those 
who search for truth. 


Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s New York Times entitled 
“The Foreign-Aid Bill": 

THE FOREIGN-AID BILL 


After kicking the mutual-security program 
back and forth between its two Houses and 
their committees, Congress has finally agreed 
in conference to appropriate a total of 
$3,435,810,000 for so-called foreign aid dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. Of this total 
only $2,768,760,000 is in new money, the rest 
consisting of.unobligated funds voted in 
previous years and now reappropriated. 

This totalis more than $1!4 billion below 
President Eisenhower's original request, more 
than $1 billion below his revised rockbottom 
figure, and even more than half a billion 
dollars below the figure previously author- 
ized by Congress. It does represent an im- 
provement over the lethal cuts made by the 
House of Representatives, but not much. 
Added to the reductions in both our own 
Defense Establishment and that of our allies, 
the congressional cuts in the mutual-se- 
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curity program can only further impair the 
gafety of both this country and the whole 
free world confronted by an aggressive Soviet 
Russia which evades disarmament and boasts 
of new triumphs in both nuclear armament 
and political and economic penetration. 

The cuts in the mutual security program 
are all the more regretable because, in con- 
trast to the free world’s military defense 
establishments which are designed to have a 
deterrent and therefore negative effect on 
Soviet ambitions, our foreign aid comprises 
in effect a positive, one might almost say 
“offensive,” weapon in the cold war to 
counter the Soviet strategy of “peaceful 
competition” for men’s souls to avert a pos- 
sible arbitrament of nuclear arms. Yet, 
while the Soviets, with far smaller national 
resources, make all sorts of tempting offers 
to needy nations of both arms and economic 
and technical aid, sometimes with startling 
succes, Congress has seen fit to appropriate 
for this purpose only four-fifths of 1 percent 
of our gross national product, and only 1 
percent of the current individual income in 
the United States. This is a low insurance 
premium which cannot buy the best insur- 
ance that might be had. And economy on 
insurance can be a false economy indeed. 

How serious the cuts might turn out to 
be is shown by the following considerations. 
Direct military aid, which serves primarily 
to bolster NATO's still-lagging nuclear de- 
fenses, has been cut from the $1.9 billion 
asked by the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to $1,340,000,000. Defense support, 
three-quarters of which goes to help Korea, 
Vietnam. Free China, Turkey and Greece to 
maintain military establishments beyond 
their own capacity to carry them, has been 
cut from the $900 million requested to $725 
million, which may mean that these estab- 
lishments will have to be reduced. And 
Congress has not only refused President 
Eisenhower's request to transfer these direct 
military items to our own defense budget, 
where they belong, but has also gravely cur- 
talled the development loan fund designed 
to permit long-term economic planning and 
make economic aid in time practically self- 
sustaining. 

However, since both houses of Congress 
have now agreed on the compromise figure, 
the Eisenhower administration will have to 
live with it, and it will be up to James 
Hopkins Smith, Jr., the new director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
to make the most of it. The $5.5 billion 
worth of foreign aid still in the pipelines, 
plus various other assistance measures 
should facilitate his task. But it will take 
the most careful administration and avoid- 
ance of any waste to stretch the reduced 
Program without irreparable harm to it. 


Korea Salutes ‘General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Hu- 
man Events on the celebration to be held 
in Korea at the dedication of a statue at 
Inchon in honor of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I wish our own Government 
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had given to this truly great general and 
noble American the honor his long life of 
brilliant and dedicated service deserves. 
I hope it may be done in order that he 
may know how profound is the respect 
and affection the Americans have for 
him in their hearts. 
KOREA SALUTES GENERAL MACARTHUR 
(By Edna Fluegel) 

SEOUL, Korea.—There's a great day coming 
for Korea—MacArthur Day, Inchon Day, 
American Day, Korea Day—in fact, several 
days when a whole nation plans to say 
"thank you" by giving. 

From its poverty and urgent needs Korea 
has raised money—not a great sum to 
Americans, perhaps, but touchingly vast as a 
voluntary contribution from the people of the 
Republic of Korea. From its officialdom 1t 
has drawn a Who's Who of Korea to serve 
on the various planning and welcoming com- 
mittees. Every class, every occupation and 
every business association is represented at 
some stage of the project. The program en- 
compasses all of Korea, old and new, from 
classic dances and Mansei (three cheers) to 
the ROK army and a detalled schedule that 
reflects the impact of American military 
procedures on Korean public administration, 

The days are September 14-20, 1957. The 
day of days is September 15, when a statue 
of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
is to be unveiled high on a hill overlooking 
Inchon city and the site of his—and the free 
world’s—great victory. The location is 
breathtaking; the statue, even in the rough 
clay form in which I saw it, is a masterpiece 
that will satisfy MacArthur admirers the 
world over. 

This article is being written on June 22 
after a day at Inchon and a visit to Manguk 
to see the statue in its present state. It is 
one day after America's historic decision to 
face up to reality by modernizing military 
equipment here because the Communists 
have ceaselessly violated the armistice. It 
is three days after the writer stood in the 
"security area," on. Communist territory, 
and viewed the bridge of no return, with 
places that once were news spread out in all 
directions. 

The scars of two Communist occupations 
are still vivid in Seoul, where the enemy is 


minutes away by jet-fllght—a mere hour ` 


and a half by old-fashioned truck trans- 
port. Seoul is rebuilding, as is the whole 
of Korea. Though this is a city and a na- 
tion on the alert, where war is expected 
sooner or later, it is far removed from 
the fears of Washington and London—the 
fears that limited victory to South Korea, 
that deprived us of the chance to reverse 
the loss of China, and that may have made 
major war inevitable. 

This land will be a military frontier of 
America for a long time—but it is thanks 
to Inchon that there is a Republic of Korea 
on this territory and that a frontier for 
both America and Korea is here at all, This 
the Koreans understand, both in terms of 
Inchon and later. Most of them believe 
that MacArthur was right in April 1951; 
many know the role he played on his re- 
turn to America; some followed his great 
addresses and know that an aroused public 
opinion—further informed by such organi- 
zations as the American Legion and other 
patriotic societies—has contributed greatly 
toward stiffening American policy toward 
communism in Asia. And so Korea is giving 
this statue and these days in a tribute to 
a foreigner, a tribute unique in the long 
history of an ancient land. 

Here is what the Koreans are planning. 
They want General MacArthur, his wife, his 
son and his aides to come to Korea on Sep- 
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tember 14. Ev that the Koreans 
could jam into the next few days is sched- 
.uled—and reportedly a large slice of the 
Republic will also be squeezed in somewhere 
between Seoul and Inchon. When a mere 
American trles to explain here that many 
American communities have also wanted 
MacArthur and that invitations from other 
countries have not been few, the Koreans 
with whom I have spoken say: “But we love 
MacArthur. He's ours, He surely will come 
if he is able.” 

The statue I saw today is a masterpiece in 
the making. It is 12 feet high. When fin- 
ished in bronze it will rest on a 20-foot-high 
base on the top of a hill overlooking the city, 
the island on which the initial landing was 
made and the water far beyond. The statue 
is the creation of Kyong Sungkim, professor 
of Hong-ik University. With 10 assistants, 
he has been at work about a month in a 
studio that is itself incredible to an Ameri- 
can—yet probably very similar to the studios 
from which the world's greatest art treasures 
emerged. Approaching through muddy, nar- 
row alleys, surrounded by the din and crowds 
of swarming Manguk, you go up a precarious 
flight of wooden stairs to a room barren of 
modern equipment—but you don't notice the 
room or its lack of equipment for a long 
time. 

For there, caught by some magic of the 
artist’s skill and devotion, is MacArthur: the 
strategist who had to gamble because the 
issues were global and freedom itself was at 
stake; the commander loaded with honors 
who risked a great career, because he alone 
believed it could be done. He has just low- 
ered bis field glass and probably has heard 
the first favorable reports. The jubilation of 
some of the famous photographs has not yet 
come—but there is a surcease of tension, an 
almost calm, though not yet relaxed, feeling. 
There is motion, realistic appraisal; you al- 
most expect him to turn to a companion and 
say, “It will work.” 

To Koreans, this statue and these sched- 
uled days of rejoicing and of giving mean 
much. Korea has come a long: hard way. It 
has a long, hard way to go. It must produce 
and maintain the military might it needs, 
and the economic strength and social con- 
sciousness it must have to develop a sizable 
middle class—on which alone the democracy 
to which it aspires can be soundly based. It 
is weighed down, not only with problems of 
reconstruction, but with a heritage of dec- 
ades of occupation. -It is short on technical 
skills, managerial ability, and leadership 
qualities. Surrounded by Communist ene- 
mies and a former conqueror it still distrusts, 
with its northern half still held by the Com- 
munists, this nation needs a “breather.” 
Korea needs a chance to “point with pride” 
and, above all, a chance to give—to shower 
on a hero it has adopted as its own all its 
affection and devotion. 

To Americans, this statue and these days 
are not without significance. Americans are 
not notably popular in many lands. Nor 
have we been overburdened with gratitude. 
There are other countries where Americans 
have fought and died, where American treas-. 
ure has been freely unloaded, where America 
stands guard against the common foe. There 
are those who say that no great power should 
expect gratitude, and that East and West 
cannot meet in friendship or in mutual ap- 
preciation. But Korea is grateful and it is 
no small thing for one nation to enshrine 
as a national hero a man of another alle- 
giance. That a man of the West kept faith 
with a small nation of the East and that the 
nation, in turn, remembers and is grateful 
may be a fact worthy of prayerful reflection 
by a disillusioned and troubled America, 
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Congressional Action on the President’s 
Budget | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
pect to the overall budget, which was 
submitted to Congress by the President 
in January of this year, I wish to make 

* the following observations. 

It must be understood that there are 
two kinds of budgets—an appropriation 
budget and an expenditure budget. Also 
the Treasury may be obligated to spend 
money through legislative acts of Con- 
gress not handled by the Appropriations 
Committee. Typical examples of this 
are public and military housing. An- 

other example are funds for the big 
highway construction program. 

We reduced the President’s appropria- 
tion budget for fiscal year 1958 in the 
Sum of $4,914,355,584. In addition, we 
reduced deficiency budget requests which 
were presented to Congress during this 
session by the sum of $134,023,395. 
These deficiency requests were for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. The 
total budget reductions during this ses- 
Sion of Congress have therefore been 
$5,048,378,979. A portion of these reduc- 
tions are accounted for by transfers of 
funds appropriated in prior years and 
transferred for obligation or expendi- 
ture in fiscal year 1958. In the defense 
budget such transfers in the sum of 
$590 million were made. This was the 
chief transfer but there were one or two 
others which were relatively minor and 
which I do not have at hand for inclusion 
at this point. It must be remembered, 
however, that in transferring these 
funds we have reduced the overall au- 
thority of the Government to obligate 
and spend money. 

While it is true that the appropriation 
budget was reduced by $5,048,378,979, 
larger reductions can be appropriately 
claimed. The specific requests in such 
instances did not come before the Ap- 
propirations Comimttee. A good ex- 
ample of this is the school construction 
bill. The President included in the 
budget a request of $450 million for the 
school construction program, but the 
request never came before the Appro- 
priations Committee officially because 
the school construction authorization 
bill was defeated by Congress. Another 
case in point is the mutual security bill, 
in the budget of the President submitted 
in January which included for appro- 
priations the sum of $44 billon for 
the mutualsecurity program. Although 
the President withdrew a part of this 
estimate, Congress also failed to au- 
thorize the amount officially requested, 
therefore, the amount which came be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee was 
approximately $1 billion less than the 
January budget estimated. This $1 
billion figure could be appropriately 
claimed as a reduction in the Presi- 
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dent’s January budget. But the Presi- 
dent himself was responsible for with- 
drawing his request for one-half of the 
latter sum. Another case in point is 
military construction. 

I would now like to make reference 
to items requested in the budget which 
would grant authority to agencies to 
withdraw money from the Treasury 
without action of the Appropriations 
Committees, in other words without di- 
rect appropriations. For example, Con- 
gress exceeded the President’s request 
for obligating authority for the hous- 
ing program this year to the extent of 
about $1.1 billion. But the authority 
to guarantee housing loans, Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans and programs 
of that type are vastly different from 
regular direct appropriations granting 
authority to expend money which will 
not be repaid or recovered. Many of 
these loan programs represent very little 
ultimate loss to the Treasury, and this 
sort of obligational authority, and it is 
obligational authority, should not be 
considered in the same light as direct 
appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, these references have 
been very brief. As I said in the House 
earlier today the Gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Cannon, the Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee is pre- 
paring a very detailed statement in re- 
gard to the 1958 budget which will 
appear hereafter in the RECORD. 


Crackdown on Careless Drivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


= OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been a good deal of concern 
about Asian flu and other dangers to the 
people of America. I have received a let- 
ter from Horace T. Deahl pointing out 
the much graver problem of our ever- 
mounting automobile death toll. In my 
judgment, this letter is most timely when 
each day the newspapers carry accounts 
of death and destruction caused by 
drivers whose licenses long since should 
have been revoked. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this letter in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 19, 1957. 
Hon. Mrs. Gracie Prost, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MapAM: There is a subject which too 
few people write about, but there should be 
a good deal. I refer to the slaughter on the 
crosswalks of our city streets, 

There are many, many people driving cars 
who should be in insane asylums or peni- 
tentiaries. There are-many homicidal mani- 
acs driving cars today who have no more 
conscience that a rattlesnake. 

In the old days when in the West every- 
one carried a gun there were very few peopie 
killed compared to what we kill with autos, 
and if some gunman did shoot anyone he 
was hunted down all over the State and other , 
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States and so it is today. If anyone poisons 
or stabs or slashes anyone to death or at- 
tempts to kill anyone he is punished if he 
is apprehended. Or if anyone is killed or 
injured with a blackjack or club or with 
any weapon he is hunted down—except one 
weapon. With that one weapon we are all 
free to rundown and maim or kill anyone 
we care to if we have the green light or if 
we are making a turn at a corner. 

A lot of people undergo a transformation 
when they are behind the wheel of an auto, 
surrounded with 2,000 pounds of steel, more 
or less. They feel big and invincible. They 
feel like gods; and anyone on foot is their 
lawful prey if they choose to kill The 
driver knows he will not get punished much, 
if at all. AH he has to do is stop, appear 
to be sorry, and say he did not see the man, 
or woman, or baby. He is allowed to keep 
his car and go on driving, a menace to other 
pedestrians. 

The auto kills more people than all the 
wars have in the past put together, and 
will continue to kill more and more as cars 
are built with more power and speed each 
year, and speed limits go up. 

And why is this situation allowed to go on? 
They go on killing each other and their 
fathers and mothers and children. As time 
goes on we become more and more callous. 
In time it will be a common sight to see 5 
or 6 corpses piled up on the corners waiting 
for the meatwagon to come around to gather 
them up. 

If it is unlawful to kill people with any 
weapon why don’t we include the auto? 
We might as well allow everyone to carry 
guns and shoot indiscriminately up and 
down the streets and if he shoots anyone 
just say, "Well, he got in my way, or I didn't 
see him," or some other foolish excuse. We 
don't make laws to punish these homicidal 
maniacs because we lack intestinal forti- 
tude. 

I know that because there are so many 
auto drivers there will be a lot of opposi- 
tion to any such laws, but if we can get one 
good drastic law passed and we see the num- 
ber of accidents take a big drop then we 
will see the benefit. 

Say, for instance, any driver who kills a 
pedestrian on a city street crosswalk where 
the pedestrian has a green light serves 1 
year in jail or pays a $5,000 fine or both. If 
a pedestrian is hit on a crosswalk when 
the pedestrian has the green light and is 
injured, even slightly, the motorist has his 
license suspended for 1 year. Make this 
mandatory, not up to the judge. 

If these callous homicidal maniacs know 
they are bound to be punished they will be 
very careful. Then our old people will be 
able to cross in comparative safety and not 
have to run like a rabbit, like I saw an 
old woman about 70 have to do at 15th and 
New York Avenue to avoid being run down 
by a truck. 

When I used to drive a horse and buggy 
I had more consideration for a rooster cross- 
ing the road than a lot of drivers give us 
old folks nowadays. Just because some ape 
sitting in a 2,000-pound steel vehicle is in 
a little hurry to get home to supper that 
doesn't give him the right to run over us. 
It's up to the law to show him different. 

After all motorists are pedestrians, too, 
a times, but they don't seem able to get 
the pedestrian's view of it. 

I have little hope that this letter will do 
any good or that you will even read it all, 
but I sincerely hope you will consider it, 
and remember it, and some day help to get 
these killers more punishment than they are 
getting now. 

I remain, 

Very sincerely and respectfully, 
Horace T. DEAHL. 


Friday, August 30, 1957 . 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


First session of Eighty-fifth Congress adjourned sine die. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15080-15181 


Bills Introduced: 24 bills and 8 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2888-S. 2911; S. J. Res. 132; and 
S. Res. 197-203. Pages 15081—15082, 15234, 15236 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Part II of S. Rept. 1163 accompanying S. 49, Alaska 
statehood, and Part II of S. Rept. 1164 accompanying 
S. 50, Hawaii statehood; and 

H. R. 7972, providing for the conveyance of certain 
property to the city of Warner Robins, Ga. (S. Rept. 
1165). Pages 15080, 15207 


Bills Referred: Five House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. 


Greetings to Malay: S. Res. 198, extending cordial 
greetings to legislative assembly of Government of 
Federation of Malay, was adopted. Page 15082 


Legislative Accomplishments: Order was entered for 
printing as a Senate document a statement on the legis- 
lative record of the rst session of the 85th Congress, and 
as a Senate document minority statement on legislative 
record of rst session of 85th Congress with an appendix 
of laws and treaties of general interest. 

Pages 15114-15138, 15142-15151 


Call of Calendar: On call of calendar, 56 measures, of 
which 28 were private, were passed, as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Michigan land: H. R. 7900, to permit the sale of cer- 
tain land in Ottawa County, Mich.; 

Missouri land: H. R. 580, to authorize exchange of 
certain land in Missouri; 

Texas land: H. R. 7964, to remove limitation on use 
of certain realty heretofore conveyed to city of Austin, 
Tex., by U. S.; and 

Private bills: 10 private bills, H. R. 8576, 1411, 1474, 
1502, 1677, 4174, 7014, 8374, 1315, 4351. 

With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Civil War commemoration: H. J. Res. 253, to estab- 
lish a commission to commemorate the rooth anniver- 
sary of the Civil War; and 

Private bills: Five private bills, H. R. 1419, 1883, 4544, 
5719, 4335- : 
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Page 15079 


Without amendment and cleared for House 
(motions to reconsider passage of the follow- 
ing 16 judgeship bills were tabled): 

Kansas judge: S. 264, to provide for the appointment 
of a district judge for the district of Kansas; 

Maryland judge: S. 697, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the district of Maryland; 

North Carolina judge: S. 2700, to provide for the 
appointment of a district judge for the eastern, middle, 
and western districts of North Carolina; 

Mississippi judge: S. 2701, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi; ; 

Utah judge: S. 2702, to make permanent the tempo- 
rary judgeship for the district of Utah; 

North Dakota district: S. 2703, to provide for the 
redistricting of the judicial district of North Dakota; 

Florida judge: S. 324, providing for appointment of 
an additional district judge for the southern district of 
Florida; 

Connecticut judges: S. 472, authorizing two addi- 
tional district judges for the district of Connecticut; 

Colorado judge: S. 1060, providing for appointment 
of a district judge for the district of Colorado; 

Nevada judge: S. 2714, authorizing an additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of Nevada; 

Pennsylvania judges: S. 2747, providing for the 
appointment of two additional district judges for the 
castern district of Pennsylvania; : 

South Carolina judge: S. 2773, providing for appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the eastern and western dis- 
tricts of South Carolina; 

lowa judges: S. 2799, providing for a circuit. judge- 
ship for the eighth circuit, and for appointment of a 
district judge for the northern and southern districts of 
Iowa; 

Massachusetts judge: S. 1224, providing for appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the district of Massachusetts; 

Ohio judges: S. 2832, providing for appointment of 
one additional district judge each for the northern and 
southern districts of Ohio; 

New York judges: S. 2864, additional judges for 
Court of Appeals for Second Circuit and district courts 
for southern and eastern districts of New York; 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress will be published not later than 
Thursday, September 19, 1957. It is requested that copy and proofs of 
speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 


by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 
to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 
date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. | 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Basic Inquiry Into a Baffling Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times of August 25, 
1957, by Mr. Edwin L. Dale, Jr., entitled 
*Basic Inquiry Into a Baffling Inflation." 
Mr. Dale examines the hearings which 
the Subcommittee on Monopoly and 
Antitrust Legislation has been holding 
into the administered-price field as well 
as other congressional inquiries into this 
subject. It is a very thoughtful and well- 
done article, reporting the views of out- 
standing economists, among others, that 
this is not the traditional type of infla- 
tion which can be controlled through 
traditional methods. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Basic Inqumy INTO A BAFFLING INFLATION 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—"Mr. Chairman, this is not 
the kind of inflation about which we have 
been reading in our textboooks." 

"A rise in prices in these conditions is & 
most serious situation." 

"The contrast between this inflationary 
movement and those of World War II and 
the Korean war will be evident." 

These are 8 statements made by 3 econ- 
omists of widely differing viewpoints before 
congressional committees in the past several 
months. Needless to say, they were talking 
about what more than one member of Con- 
gress has called America's most serious do- 
mestic problem—the renewed surge of infla- 
tion. 

Is the current inflation so baffling, then? 
Haven't we always had inflation? 

The answers, in order, are “Yes” and “No.” 

This infiation is baffling because, among 
other things, most of the classic conditions 
for inflation do not exist: 


1. The Government is running a small sur- 
plus, not a deficit. The Government, if any- 
thing, is subtracting from total spending 
power, not adding to it. Yet prices are 
rising. 

2. The Government’s tight-money policy 
is working, in the sense that the Nation's 
total supply of money—currency plus de- 
mand deposits in banks—is hardly expanding 
at all, as it has almost invariably expanded 
in past inflations. Yet prices are rising. 

3. Most important, not only are there no 
shortages to speak of in the economy, but 
there is substantial excess capacity in almost 
all manufacturing, farming, and mining. In 
the face of fairly sluggish overall demand, 
the Nation's industrial output has actually 
declined a little this year, unheard of in a 
general inflation. Yet prices are 7 

Perhaps this is all a little different, the 
ordinary citizen may say, but surely we've 
always had inflation, haven't we? One way 
or another, haven't prices risen steadily 
throughout our history? 

Surprisingly, the answer is in the negative. 
The United States has experienced far more 
years of steady or declining prices than years 
of rising prices, and the stable years have 
included many years of prosperity. If the 
inevitable inflationary effect of wars is left 
out, the price level has risen very little over 
the past century and a half. This point is 
of crucial importance because it indicates 
that the built-in bias of our kind of economy 
is not—or at least has not been in the past— 
an inflationary bias. 

Even in the modern period, since World 
War II, there has been much more price 
stability than people realize. Judging by 
the Consumer Price Index, prices were stable 
from late 1948, when the war inflation finally 
ended, until the Korean war, and then again 
from mid-1952 until the current new infla- 
tion broke out early last year. 

By inflation we mean here simply rising 
prices to consumers. There are other defi- 
nitions, but this one will suffice. What has 
happened during the new inflation of the 
past 16 months is that prices to consumers 
have risen just short of 5 percent—possibly 
the steepest inflation in history not directly 
associated with a war. In and after wars 
there are huge Government deficits, huge in- 
creases in the money supply, widespread 
shortages and, in general, a big excess of 
demand over supply—conditions which, as 
has been noted, evidently do not exist today. 

The Government, it is important to note, 
is acting today as if this were a standard 


inflation caused by standard causes. It is 
using the classic anti-inflation medicine: 
tight money and a balanced budget. Men 
like George Humphrey, the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, are convinced that these 
remedies will eventually work, and without 
causing a bad slump in the process. 

This viewpoint is fully shared by a large 
and respected school of economists who 
might be called the classicists. These men, 
too, are certain that the present inflation is 
not really peculiar, that it 1s caused by the 
same thing that has always caused infia- 
tion—too much money chasing the available 
supply of goods and services—and that the 
cure for it is tight money. 

They explain the failure of the old- 
fashioned medicine to work so far largely in 
technical terms involving the velocity of 
turnover of the existing supply of money. 
The money supply, while not rising much, is 
turning over much faster, and this has the 
same effect as a rising supply. But this rise 
in velocity can go only so far, say the classi- 
cists, and if the Government continues to 
keep the money supply under control the in- 
flation will stop. 

The nonclassicists or new inflationists— 

“the men who believe this to be a situation 
fundamentally new in our history—say the 
classicists may be theoretically right, but 
that In practice they are wrong. True, there 
has to be a large enough money demand to 
validate price rises brought about for non- 
monetary reasons. True, the Federal Re- 
serve could theoretically stop the inflation by 
g money so tight as to cause severe 
unemployment. But the real causes of the 
inflation are nonmonetary causes. Modern 
America simply will not permit serious un- 
employment as a solution to anything, even 
inflation, and monetary restraint cannot suc- 
ceed short of such serious unemployment. 

The puzzling character of the inflation has 
led these men into many hitherto unex- 
plored channels for an explanation. They 
have tried to find out why individual prices 
at wholesale, some up and some steady or 
even down, have not been behaving at all in 
the classical pattern; why consumer prices 
and wholesale prices appear to be reflecting 
different influences and conditions; why 
tight money does not appear to be working; 
and, if new forces are now at work in the 
economy, what kept them from working dur- 
ing the 4-year period of stability up to last 
year. 

The search has led, among other things, 
to the discovery that the 4 years of stability 
were in part an illusion. There was the 
slump in farm prices from Korean war peaks 
that went much farther than anyone wanted. 
There was the 1953-54 recession which, while 
not serious, created more unemployment 
than most people wanted and pretty well 
halted price and wage increases in much 
of the economy while it lasted. 'There was 
the emergence of the discount house and a 
drastic, one-shot squeeze on retail unit profit 
margins for consumer durable goods (these 
prices were declining at retail through most 
of the 4 years). In short, the basic forces 
of the new inflation probably were at work 
all along, but were disguised for a while in 
the general averages. 

Before assessing these basic forces, it is 
well to take note of three causes of the new 
inflation that are of considerable importance 
and are frequently overlooked: 
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1. The impact of our exploding population, 
together with the World War and Korean war 
rises in general wages and prices, on State 
and local government budgets. These gov- 
ernments finance themselves to a large ex- 
tent by sales taxes and local property taxes— 
both of which enter directly into the Federal 
Government's consumer price index. For 
example, some of the steepest price rises in 
recent years have been in cigarettes and gaso- 
line—mainly because of sales taxes. 

This is certainly a nonclassic situation, 
and indeed is not even inflation in any ordi- 
ary sense of the term. But consumers pay 
higher prices because of it. 

2. The catch-up in rents. A part of the 
steady rise in the fairly important rent sec- 
tion of the index is attributable to the grad- 
ual dismantling of rent controls, which per- 
sisted much longer than other direct con- 
trols. Rents were artificially low and were 
bound to rise as controls came off. Again, 
this is not a classic, or even a continuing, 
condition. 

3. The turn-around in some key farm 
prices. Here the issue is not Government 
price supports, which have an astonishingly 
slight impact on food prices paid by con- 
sumers. The prices in question are prices 
of things with no price support at all— 
mainly meats. A combination of steadily 
rising population, and hence food buying, 
with some decline in excessive numbers of 
meat animals, has brought a sharp increase 
in meat prices from their 1953-54-55 low. 
This, for once, is a classic supply-and-de- 
mand situation, and it need not continue. 
That is, food prices may not be pulled up 
continuously from this particular cause. 

Granting all these causes, however, the 
heart of the exploration into the new infia- 
tion centers around the powers and prac- 
tices of business (particularly big business) 
and labor (particularly organized labor). 
Whether he blames business or labor or both, 
the new inflationist arrives, in one sense, at 
the same answer: This is something relative- 
ly new under the sun, and there is little the 
classic Government weapon of monetary re- 
straint can reasonably do to prevent the 
resulting inflation. 

President Eisenhower is clearly a new in- 
flationist; he says that only statesmanlike 
action by both business and labor can save 
the day, and that Government cannot do the 
whole anti-inflation job. Such a statement 
would be meaningless if—as in classical the- 
ory—no individual unit or group of units in 
the economy has independent power to in- 
fluence the total result. 

What, then, are the facts of the situation? 
Fortunately, there will be nearly unanimous 
agreement on several major ones> ' 

Item: Wages have risen faster than the 
productivity of labor during most of the past 
decade. This means that labor costs for 
each unit of output have risen. They are 
28 percent higher today than 10 years ago, 
according to a recent study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

This has nothing to do—for the moment 
with union or nonunion wages. It may well 
be, though statistics on the point are hazy, 
that wages in unionized industries have ex- 
ceeded productivity increases less than in 
nonunionized industries (thought, if so, this 
merely means that unions are concentrated 
in industries which, by their nature, are 
&ble to mechanize). 

In any case, final prices of goods and serv- 
1ces must in the end cover higher labor costs, 
irrespective of the cause of those higher labor 
costs, unless bustness profits are to be sharply 
narrowed. The evidence appears to be that 
business profits, in the sense of profit margin 
over costs, have remained remarkably stable 
or even declined a little over the decade. 

Item: The steadiest and, in the aggre- 
gate, largest price increases in the past 5 
years have been in services and other non- 
goods. These include personal services, re- 
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pair services, entertainment, utilities and 
public transportation, plus the aforemen- 
tioned rent. Across most of this area, union- 
ized or not, wages are an exceptionally large 
element in total cost of production, produc- 
tivity rises slowly if at all, and final prices 
must quickly refiect higher wage levels. 

Item: There is something of a labor short- 
age, particularly in the prime 25-45 age 
group. partly caused by low depression birth 
rates but mainly by the national commit- 
ment to, and experience of, full employment. 
This means that as one wage rises, other 
wages in a given community tend to rise 
fairly soon afterward. This is why, al- 
though only one-third of the nonfarm labor 
force is organized in unions, wages have 
risen across the board in recent years, It is 
why, for example, wages and hence prices 
have risen even in the nonunionized small 
service industries. 

This point also explains a most revealing 
phenomenon of the 1954 recession. Even 
though many big unions won wage increases 
that year in the face of partial slumps in 
their industries, general wages rose very little. 
There was just enough unemployment, and 
hence labor surplus, to prevent the spill- 
over of wage increases into the nonunionized 
sectors. Thus, United States Steel can argue 
that you could never tell from its wage chart 
whether the economy was in a boom or a 
depression, but the Nation’s wage chart shows 
the difference very well. 

Item: In many segments of industry there 
exists a considerable discretion over prices 
by the seller—called the power to administer 
prices—without regard to the strength or 
weakness of demand. This is an extremely 
subtle, and somewhat controversial, point, 
but one which is being carefully explored in 
the context of the new inflation. No one 
contends that this power is limitless, but it 
is quite obvious from recent experience that 
the steel, auto, aluminum, and tire indus- 
tries, for example, have the power to raise 
prices even though they are operating at far 
less than capacity and demand is sluggish. 

Price-administering power is said to char- 
acterize particularly those industries domi- 
nated by a few large firms (the concentrated 
industries), Whether this is true or not— 
and some analysts say it exists in many sec- 
tors not usually considered concentrated— 
there is agreement that it can exist only 
when the number of sellers is relatively 
small. The point is, it clearly exists in suffi- 
cient degree so that business after business 
is reasonably sure that, if it grants a wage 
increase, it can recover the cost in higher 
prices. 

Steel is a perfect example of the general 
proposition. This industry obviously could 
have raised prices, and increased íts profits, 
in January or April instead of July. It timed 
the Increase in July to coincide with the wage 
Increase, but the key point is that the price- 
raising power was always there. 

Item: The only hope for general price sta- 
bility is that some prices—in sectors where 
machinery adds rapidly to productivity—ac- 
tually decline. Prices in those areas where 
there is little hope for rising productivity 
(haircuts are a perfect example) are bound 
to creep upward over time, as living stand- 
ards and general wages improve. This means 
that where productivity is high, as in manu- 
facturing generally, the consumer must get 
some of the benefits of rising productivity if 
overall prices are to be stable. Thus, if the 
wage-price situation in major industries 
merely prevents price declines, it is infla- 
tionary. 

Item: There is a built-in political need for 
the labor union leader to win a wage increase 
every year, if at all possible, and to win as 
good increases for his men as the labor leader 
in the next union. 

The pattern of the new inflation begins to 
emerge from this set of familiar conditions 
in the modern economy. It can be called a 
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cost-push inflation or a wage inflation—but 
it ls a wage inflation that could not exist but 
for pricing powers inherent in modern cap- 
italism and & basic national commitment to 
full employment. This national commit- 
ment is something new in our experience. 

Another new factor is the existence of 
strong labor unions in a normal time; this 
is the first period since labor unions grew 
powerful in the 1930's that we have not had 
either a depression or a classic inflation of 
the wartime type, when wages probably 
would be sucked up along with everything 
else whether unions existed or not. Now. 
unions for the first time clearly are capable 
of exerting their own upward push toward 
higher wages, which, in full employment, 
tends to spread to nonunionized sectors. 

This portrait of the new inflation has long 
since been accepted abroad, particularly in 
Britain. Wage inflation is accepted as a real, 
new economic force, even though many men 
who accept it haven't the slightest antipathy 
to labor unions and fully believe in the value 
of unions. Irrespective of one’s sympathies, 
the deeply disturbing aspect of the new in- 
fiation 1s that remedies for it are difficult, 
perhaps impossible, fo find. 

As an economy, and as a people, we have 
found ways of insulating ourselves from 
Adam Smith's classic model, in which the 
desire of each individual to improve his 
income worked for the general good. Now 
our greed works for the general harm—or at 
least for a general rise in prices. We have, 
as it were, created a set of institutiond by 
which we can all get a raise each and every 


ear. 

If the new inflationists are right in their 
analysis, is there no escape from a constantly 
rising price level? The state of the evidence, 
and of the analysis up to now, is not encour- 
aging. The solutions proposed by a few of 
the new inflationists are rather tentative 
and unimpressive. The most common is 
known as the jawbone attack. With varying 
ramifications, it really involves just an ap- 
peal, by such means as Presidential state- 
ments or Presidentially called conferences of 
business and labor leaders, to people to be 
less desirous of improving their incomes. 

It assumes a sort of noneconomic man and, 
judging by past efforts of the sort, has du- 
bious prospects. However, this is the ap- 
proach receiving more and more attention 
abroad and, given a widespread public ac- 
ceptance of the concepts of the new inflation 
and the consequent need for restraint, it 
conceivably might work. Inasmuch as prac- 
tically nobody favors direct Government con- 
trols, there is a good chance that this meth- 
od may be tried some time in the next year 
or two, with much more fanfare than has 
accompanied appeals for restraint so far. 

Several of the more daring new inflation- 
ists—men like Leon Keyserling, former chair- 
man of President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—have proposed the radical 
solution of measures that are actually infia- 
tionary in the classical sense; pumping up 
the money supply and running Government 
deficits in an effort to resume the rapid rate 
of economic growth reached during the early 
postwar period, It is argued that in this 
way productivity will rise faster and form 
more of an offset to the apparently inevita- 
ble (even desirable) wage increases, The 
method, whatever its merits, seems most 
unlikely to be tried, given the current state 
of political and economic sentiment. 

It must be reported that in their private 
hearts even those new inflationists who have 
suggested remedies are pessimistic about the 
future of prices. The writer has heard more 
than one of them say that if we can keep 
the price rise to say 30 percent over the next 
20 years, we shall have done extremely well. 
But it is important to note that many of 
these men—led by Harvard’s Sumner Slich- 
ter—are not greatly alarmed about the con- 
tinuance of creeping inflation. They feel it 
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can be lived with and that it is, in any case, 
far preferable to the severe unemployment 
that would be needed to halt it. 

Nonetheless, such a price rise not only de- 
stroys or impairs savings, and creates in- 
equities for those groups who have not insti- 
tutionalized their power to improve their 
incomes, but creates a potentially far more 
serious problem as well. 

The men currently in charge of the Na- 
tion's economic policy—in the Federal Re- 
serve, in the Treasury, and in the Council 
of Economic Advisers—are convinced with a 
passion that creeping inflation of this type 
is inherently unsustainable. They are cer- 
tain it wil so change people's habits and 
expectations, their decisions to spend and 
invest and save, that the whole economy will 
change. We shall then have either a runa- 
way inflation or & bust—probably first one 
and then the other. 

These men, it should be noted, are also 
classicists. 'They believe tbat the current 
weapons will work and that the inflation 
will soon end—even though it might take 
a mild dose of unemployment to do it. And 
that, in fact, is what might well happen. 
Certainly the great debate is not yet resolved, 
and it can be resolved only in the test of 
time. 

Even 1f the new inflationists are right, the 
situation need not be considered hopeless. 
On the assumption that a majority of the 
community is against inflation—perhaps & 
debatable assumption—inflation will become 
one of those problems of urgency for which, 
in our past, solutions of some kind almost 
always seem to have been found, Perhaps 
it will be the jawbone attack, perhaps even 
controls of some kind, with all their evils. 

The fact that no solution is self-evident 
now does not mean there is none. But one 
absolute prerequisite to a solution is a genu- 
ine conviction by a substantial majority of 
the soclety that inflation is bad—a convic- 
tion that may not exist today. 

One thing, at least, is clear. The next 
year, possibly two, should tell the story of 
whether this is, after all, a predominantly 
new breed of inflation and one not subject 
to any currently visible remedy. If tight 
money and fiscal restraint have not worked 
by then, the classicists will almost have to 
concede defeat. 

In England and in much of Europe there 
is considerable resignation to the idea that 
modern capitalism, modern labor, and mod- 
ern government create a built-in bias toward 
inflation for the first time in history. By 
a year from now those Americans who have 
resisted the idea heretofore may have to 
reach the same conclusion—and then start 
looking for remedies based on the discovery 
that classical impersonal market restraints 
simply will not work. 


Resolution by Members of the Massachu- 
setts Delegation To Continue the Opera- 
tion of Murphy Army General Hospital 
in the Best National Security and Eco- 


nomic Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to include a resolution adopted 
and signed by Members of the Massachu- 


. 
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setts delegation in the House, and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Army, re- 
questing his reconsideration and recall 
of a recent order to completely deacti- 
vate this Army general hospital by Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. 

As revealed by the resolution, it is 
the combined and conscientious convic- 
tion of these Members that a proper and 
reasonable evaluation of all the factors 
involved clearly demonstrate it would 
be in the best national security and eco- 
nomic interest to keep this hospital op- 
erating, at least at its current level. 

The resolution also reminds the Secre- 
tary that such was the express intent 
of the House when the Mililtary Appro- 
priations Act of 1958 was considered by 
this body on July 24, 1957. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION BY MASSACHUSETTS DELEGATION 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES PETITIONING DEFENSE DE- 
PARTMENT TO CONTINUE CURRENT OPERATION 
or MunPHY ARMY GENERAL HOSPITAL AT 
WALTHAM, MASS, IN THE NATIONAL AND 
MILITARY INTEREST 
Whereas Murphy General Hospital in 

origination and intention, for the emergen- 

cles of war or national pestilence was de- 
signed as a vital unit of the military-hospital 
network required to adequately fulfill the 
military obligation; and 

Whereas the catastrophes of war and pest- 
Uence currently threaten the national se- 
curity; and 
Whereas this general hospital is the only 
such hospital within the New England area 
and has been competently serving the whole 
population of that entire region; and 

Whereas incalculable hardship would be 
inevitably visited upon wide segments of the 
military personnel and dependents through 
travel and financial expense, following any 
deactivation; and 

Whereas. Murphy General Hospital is ideal- 
ly accessible by train, plane, and automobile 
as well as being advantageously located ad- 
jacent to one of the greatest and most re- 
nowned médical centers of the world; and 

Whereas the New England area is among 
the very highest, if not the highest, poten- 
tial military recruitment sections of the 
country; and 

Whereas the comparative cost of military 
hospital care and private hospital care under 
the so-called Military Dependents Assistance 

Act demonstrates the economic advantage of 

treating military dependents at military hos- 

pitals; and 

Whereas the financial condition and at- 
mosphere of the Nation make it imperative 
for this Government to exercise the greatest 
diligence in the expenditure of the American 
taxpayers’ money; and 

Whereas the buildings and grounds of 

Murphy Army General Hospital are in excel- 

lent condition; and 
Whereas it is conservatively estimated that 

any planned replacement of Murphy General 

Hospital would require the expenditure of 

five times more than the original cost of 

Murphy General Hospital; and 
Whereas one of the highest legal and moral 

obligations of the Military Establishment is 

to do everything within reason to maintain 


-and heighten the patriotic morale of military 


personnel and their dependents and increase 
the attractiveness of a military career; and 
Whereas it is manifestly against the best 
and wisest national interest to project a dan- 
gerous and dubious gamble with military 
morale and career incentives: Now, therefore, 
be it A 
Resolved, 'That the undersigned members 
of the Massachusetts delegation in the 
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United States House of Representatives do 
hereby respectfully petition the Secretary 
of the Army, and other concerned officials 
of the Defense Department, to conscien- 
tiously reconsider and recall the outstanding 
directive that Murphy General Hospital be 
completely deactivated as of January 1, 1958; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the undersigned do hereby 
express their most sincere convictions that 
such rescinding action would be in accord 
with the expressed intent of the United 
States House of Representatives as well as 
the best interest of this Nation. 

Signed August 29, 1957. 

Joun W. McCormack, HaRroLD D. DONO- 
HUE, PHiLIP J. PHILBIN, THoMas J. 
LANE, Epwarp P. BOLAND, THomas P. 
O'NELL, ToRBERT H. MACDONALD, Jo- 
SEPH W. MARTIN, EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Ricnarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, WILLIAM 
H. BATES, LAURENCE Curtts, DONALD W. 
NicHOLSON, Members of Congress. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 . 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress. 

No attempt has been made to include 
votes on all of the numerous bills, mo- 
tions, and amendments. The report 
does include all rollcall votes and all 
quorum calls. The purpose of this re- 
port is to collect in one place and in con- 
cise form information which is scattered 
through some 15,000 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purposes of identi- 
fication only; no attempt is made to de- 
Scribe the legislation completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. I 
believe this word of caution is advisable 
in view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bills which un- 
fortunately do not always reflect the na- 
ture or true purpose of the legislation. 
Upon request, I will be pleased to furnish 
more complete information concerning 
any particular bill, as well as a summary 
of the issues involved and the reasons for 
my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the 1st session of the 
80th Congress. 'This is the 11th report 
of my voting and attendance record. 
These 11 reports show how I voted on 
1,532 questions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 95 percent. 
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Roll-| Date 
Ld 1957 Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
1 Ian. 3| Call of the House. 
2|Jan. 3 
3| Jan. 29 uorum call. 
. Res. 123, providing for the consideration of H. J. Res. 1 
nations in the general area of the Middle East: 
4| Jan. 29 On ordering the previous question. (Passed 262 to 146) 
H. J. Res. 117, authorizing the President to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle East: 
5| Jan. 30 r r!!! Yea. 
H. R. 4249, making a deficiency appropriation for the fiscal year 1957: 
6| Feb. 5 On amendment placing a $15,728,000 limitation on amount to be spent for State and local administration of public assistance grants. | Yea. 
‘assed to 167.) 
H. R. 2367, providing for payment to ranchers for deferred grazing as part of relief available to drought-stricken areas. of the Southwest: 
7| Feb. 6 On passage. wann das Lik ose as t i angi ren qi aq :::... Nay. 
nasse ———— IL -E Present. 
9 | Feb. 20 | Quorum call Present. 
10 | Feb. 27 orum call... Present. 
11 | Feb, 27 | Quorum call Present. 
12| Mar. 5| Quorum call Present, 
13 ar. 6| Quorum call Present. 
l4 ar, 7| Quorum Present, 


call 
m Res, 188, providing for House agreement to Senate amendments to II. J. Res. 117, authorizing the President to undertake economic and 
military cooperation with 3 in the general area of the Middle East: 


Mar. 2 On 8 F SRE tas OO a ee kh alin sto Dee ite ec oget let oie E N E N INA 
; Res, 190, 5 where substantial reductions in the 1958 budget may best be made: 
Mar, 12 On passage of II. Res. 192, providing for consideration of H. Res. 190. (Passed 214 to 188) Nay, 


Mar. 12 On motion to recommit and substitute resolution commending President for nba departments to review budget requests to | Yea. 
determine where cuts can be made and requesting President make information received available to the House of Representatives, 

(Rejected 185 to 214). x 

passage. (Passed 219 to 178 


20 
Mar, 21 


operation of the mone and credit structure of the United States: 
On banago: erer E E I E T TA E NEE Nay: x 


5 
ew-BEN NES 


Apr. sc amendment to reduce by nom the appropriation for 3 new 5 in the Department of Labor to handle international labor | Yea. 
affairs in South America and the Near East. ocr adea 

Apr. On amendment to reduce by 324,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. (Passed | Yea. 

Apr. a eee an Teduce by $46,300 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor. | Yea. 

Apr. 9 IC to 9 by $136,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. (Passed | Yea. 


o» ang p r^i by $442,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. | Yea. 


On amendment to reduce by $1,327,000 the increase in funds for expansion of the Food and Drug Administration. ond m to 285).| Yea. 


Apr. On amendment to reduce by $1.482,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Office of Education, (Rejected 206 to AT.) ........- Yea. 
po Pais pee to delete language providing $35,000,000 to to municipalities for waste treatment works construction. aed 155 to 231). | Bes ^ 
- resen 


> > 
E E 
SSS S ones aasa a h a „„ A a a 


Apr. 10 On passage. Pared TR a al A CA e T A ME LE Yea. 
H. Res, 191, $350,000 (in lieu of $100,000) for purpose of investigating studies by House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


pr. 16 
Apr. 17 quorum call 
Ed 6571, making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for fiscal year 1958: 


di2d8g388 L ARAZ BS CABREAB SSSR ASAE 5b 5 SBY Sars SSA EBS EN Sh 
> 
3 
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Voting and attendance record, Representative Jonn W. Byrxes, 8th District, Wisconsin (85th Cong., isl sess.) - Continued 


Measure, question, and result 


II. R. 7441, making-appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration for fiscal year 1958: 
74 On amendment to suspend operation of the soil-bauk program at the end of fiscal year 1957 and to delete provision for $500,000,000 for the 
1 (Passed 192:t0 187.) 


75 

76 

à K. 7599, making 3 for the legislative branch for fiscal year 1958: 

77 On motion to recommit with instructions to delete $7,500,000 for construction of an additional House Office Building. (Rejected 176 


to 206.) 
On passage. (Passed 278 to 93) 


Waterwa 
On — —.— of H. Res. 254, providing for consideration of H. R. 2. (Passed 267 to 102) 
On motion to recommit until the bilateral discussions between the United States and the Dominion of Canada with respect to the 
further div ersion of water from Lake Michigan have been concluded. (Rejected 143 to 224.) 


78 
70 
so 
8 222 to 143) 
32 uorum 
, R. 985, providing that chief judges of circuit and distriet courts shall cease to serye as such- upon reaching the age of 75: 
2 2 On motion to recominit. UIT AT d ND ane E d REDS AOR EE EA FR ARE ME CMS RP a e 
85 24 
"n y M 
87 27 
K8 y 277 
"9 28 
LU 29 
. K. 7665, making appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1958; 
91 29 On motion to recommit with instructions to restore $313 million of the committee cut of $2,586,775,000. (Rejected 151 to 242) 
92 79 (Passed 394 to 1) 
93 3 
9 4 
05 5 
in the S Ion Jr United Bates: 
9 5 On passage. — (l'assed 200 to 17) „7ꝗ—ĩů.. dd!!! RR SU, Yea, 
7 6 | Quorum cull 
98 6 
99 ^ 
100 7 
101 7 
12 7 
103 7 
14 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
i 
, R. 6127, of further securing and protecting the civil rights of persons witbin the We mra of the United States: 
112 > um ion to enm pes instructions to add provision for jury trial in contempt proceedings. (Rejected 158 to — 
n EO QUE I re eats — a —. ““ ] : datio ad iini get ide 
; 1 72 7221, a sa p jemen ial appropriations for 195 
d 0 motion to Senate amendment A muda TA eae (Rejected 186 to 218)... 
uorum 
118 | June 2 
21 
R. 6974, Ece Dem year the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954; . 
110 21 On passage. (DAMM 34110 T) a EE Tes age ncn ai UR RM CIE MS Rar cz ene T A ce pi a sc Te I — —-—-—' — 
120 24 Hon AU EN Se eS 
121 25 uorum call 
. R. 7963, 8 the Small Business Act of 1953, making the Smal! Business Administration u eae agency: 
122 25 On passage, (Fassed 392 to 
Hn | fune | OE end, uakius appespris ins Tor di Departmen oi à 
: E ns for „ 
4 ~4 On motion to recomiit the conference report. ‘ejected S 
126 27 ——.. .. AEA SN WD BE SEIN 
B, 1428, authorizing furniture and furnishings for the additional office buil: for the U. 8, Senate: 
127 27 On motion to recommit with instructions that Nam House Public Works —— insert specific cost figures. gerere sees 135 to 231)... 
"€ authorizing the enlargement and remodeling of Senators’ suites, and other changes and improvements in the existing Senate Office 
D =~ On motion to recommit with instructions that the House Public Works Committee insert specific cost figures. eee 
130 1 
131 1 
132 8 
133 8 
134 9 
135 9 
136 10 
137 - n — 2 
pre Defense an: Post Office Department, 
. 5304, era etr iig Reorganization Act of 1949, so — . eas will apply to reorganization plans transmitted to Congress at 
any time before 
— tion ‘to recomumit, (Rejected 4 0  ————————————————— 
in Ro Pec 
RC 72, amending the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 to restrict the transfer of estates of incompetent veterans derived from compensa- 
and pensions: 
142 | July On vum eee y . ds pU M E De ees alice Det cesi 
143 ecu. DRM RC M a RUNE A ot EMO a RS DI uc CQ SU E eer: . — tele 
144 | July duorum call... 
143 call 
146 call... 
M7 | July Quorum call... — — — enecnneee= 
8. 2130, the Mutual Becurity Act of 1957: . IX 
1 y " — motion aena pinh to delete provisions creating the Development Loan Fund. TN 1 may 
y Passed WALL CP GAL o ate PRS eel E S IESU NEAR TCR AUDI ELE EIU, eU au aes Heo 
190} July 22| Quorum el — 3!!! E MORIS MISERE AD EN ee „ Present, 


S Absent, Would have voted “nay” H present, 
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Rol-| Date 
un 1957 Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
H. R. 2474, providing for a $546 increase in basic salary of employees in the postal field service: 
151 | July 23 On passage. (Passed 379 to 38) Nay. 
152 | July 23 | Quorum call Present, 
153 | J 25 | Quorum call Present, 
H. R. 1, providing for Federal assistance to States for 
134 | July 25 On motion to strike the enacting clause (and prevent Sarton, Mesi ofthe bil). (Passed 208 to 2080 Nay. 
155 | July 29 | Quorum call Present. 
158 | July 30 | Quorum 
157 | July 30 M a — 
158 | July 31 


E estat the Airways Modernization Board to provide for the development and.modernization of navigation and traflic-control 


159 | July 31 Ou pasaga.: r yd dt t UIS Lane ipa ARMEN R IS HUE RR EUH RO Lacs Yı 
. A RA EIT (SEE M LLLA TES we ß... E el 
I. R. 2147, providing for the construction of the San Angelo Federal reclamation project, Texas: 
101 | July 31 On motion to recommit. (Rejected 189 to 202) 
162 | July 31 On passage. (Passed 201-190)... 
Aug. uorum call 


164 | Aug. 1 
165 1 1 == 
R. 6763, providing for the construction of a 4-lane tunnel under the Potomac River in the vicinity of Constitution Ave. in lieu of a bridge 
previously authorized: 
166 | Aug. 1 / asec te eet keene a weer Se nee pa deck ances bho bil datuliel uique Pie Ga RA Nay. 
167 | Aug. 1 On motion to strike enacting clause (and prevent further consideration of the bill.) (Rejected 175 to 194 ea. 
168 | Aug. 2| Quorum call. — — — EE yn ls I ——.: IS Oe SRE SOM] Present. 
R. 6763 (continued | from ‘Aug. 1): 
169 | Aug. 2 On motion to consider the bill, - (Passed 27310 89) ao aaa sn ec mde aeaaaee ĩðͤ . aia bera eoue Nay. 
170 | Aug. 2 On amendment changing the bill to provide for a [P xe in lien of a tunnel. (Passed 225 to 107). ....--...----.-.-...----.----.- Yea. 
H. R. 6709, implementing a treaty and pissy reg: no iblic of Panama: 
171 | Aug, 5 On motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. sod 279 to 91) 
172 | Aug. 5| Quorum 
173 | Aug. 6 
174 | Aug. 7 
175 | Aug. 7 
17 | Aug. 7 
. call 
. Res. 362, providing for the consideratiou of II. R. 724, amending the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, permitting deductions for a 
178 | Aug. 7 a= ge ions Pripefeated 178 to 216) Yea. 
n e. — . ———————————————————ÀÀÀ——————————————— e ——ÀIÀ— 
179 | Aug. 8 call. : . :: Cur eus USE re ist TEM et: 
R. 4813, extending the life of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission: 
180 | Aug. 8 T acquisi uisition of certain land for a District auditorium-cultural center. (Rejected 115 to | Nay. 
ac soa, providing for Unis è — r APMIS ee oo 
or Un tates participa’ ie organs of the Interna om nergy gency: 
182 | Agu. 8 e delete provision for congressional control over distribution of nuclear material and deleting authorization for matching of | Yea. 
15 | Aug. 6 O material with othr mem embers. (Passed 298 to 100.) 
ö N. os Pv vernm et iiu Gx tha Atomie Eac CORONA. eRe rete LITE DN NC ee 
184 | Aug. 9 On amendment de! $3,000,000 for design and construction estimates of a plutonium reactor. (Rejected 197 to 201 
185 | Aug. 9 Sa deleting $55,000,000 for construction by the Commission of a natural uranium and a plutonium recycle reactor. (Passed | Yea. 
186 | Aug. 9 On amendment revising power reactor demonstration and deleting provision for Government ownership and Yea, 
ton of generating plants, (Passed 213 t0 18) Ubro 3 
187 | Aug. 9 On E ne (Passed 382 JFF VVV 0 TIER S Tee Sr r 
H. R. n board salary increase for classified Federal employees: 
188 | Aug. 9 On motion to recommit. 
189 | Aug. 9 On passage. (Passed 
190 | Aug. 13 r r r . 
of the Interior for fiscal year 1958 (conference report): 
191 | Aug. 13 On Edd to sees 5 Senate amendment earmarking $500,000 for preparing plans for Bruces Eddy project on Clearwater River, Idaho. | Nay. 
H, R. p, si increasing e postal rates: 
192 | Aug. 13 
193 | Aug. 14 
194 | Ang. 14 


)- 
8. — the Interstate Commerce Act to change the requirements for obtaining a freight forwarder permit: 


195 | Aug. 14 D rr ev | a aS RS STR SEE a I ̃ SOR Mei — nd cett UE eee Yea. 
196 | Aug. 15 quorum all ——— TUE S RTO EA EOE Ia OEE OI ce e O w w w M anc] 
R. 9302, making appropriations Tor Mutual Security Tor fiscal year 1958: > 
197 | Aug. 15 On motion to recommit with instructions to increase various items by $715,000,000. (Rejected 129 to 254) ——j—7— Nay. 
198 | Aug. 15 c £0. 130). DLL nn nee a eS reuera Lee F222 — Yea. 
H. R. 7993, providing for Government guaranty at vate loans to n air carriers: 
199 | Aug. 19 On motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. (Passed 242 to 04 Nay. 
H. P 1 the construction, maintenance, and operation by 255 District of Columbia Armory Board of a stadium in the District 
0 jumb 
200 | Aug. 20 On adoption of conference re (Hojectod 13410 2M)- os 21224 LEE d ORE RSS ances anes RUE get IAE T AN eT NIA et Yea. 
B. 1520, providing for the disposal of dam on Little Kanawha River in West Virginia 8 report) 
201 | Aug. 20 On cheese to recommit to conference with instructions to insist on House provision limiting Federal contribution to $50,000 as reoom- Yea. 
by Sorpe Corps of Engineers instead of $112,000 as rom Powe in report. (Rejected 135 to 232), 
H. LN 921 22 making „ appropriations for the fisca 1958 n DO rt): 
202 | Aug. 21 om tion to gusce and My in Senate amendment s. out funds for construction of an additional airport in or near Washington, | Nay. 
8 ejected 125 to 233) 
203 | Aug. 21 On motion to agree to Senate amendment providing an additional $475,000 for the Columbia River project, (Rejected 140 to 216)......| Nay. 
H. R. 9379, making appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal year 1958: 
204 | Aug. 21 On amendment t restoring $30,000,000 for industry cooperative program. (Passed 24 80 1S a ee fase ee ae Yea. 
H. Con. Res. 176, * the printing of 500,000 additional copies of an illustrated booklet on the Capitol at cost of $95,000: 
205 | Aug. 22 On passage, (Passed [7 ope oan ae nl see m zt NETIC oec BNC RUA EIS ona aer grt Nay. 
206 | Aug. 23 reis ke e oo pe Mf ctae porque ——— ————— F ͤ ͤ K aS 
R. 9131, making DOE ä for the fiscal year 1958 (conference report): 
207 | Aug. 23 os motion x te amendment providing an additional $475,000 for the Columbia River project. (Passed | Nay. 
208 | Aug. 23 On motion to agree to amendment providing. for $425,000 for Columbia River project. (Passed 165 to 120 Nay. 
§. 2229, providing for Government 8 of Sy loans to certain air carriers; 
209 | Aug. 23 On adoption of conference report vp SEU BUT . ̃ tr Lei — MITT SIT TASTE e bm, uteri i dd Nay. 
Res. 407, citing Louis Earl Hartman for —— oft the House of Representatives by his refusal to answer questions before the Commit- 
2 Un-American Activities: 
210 | Aug. 23 puesta. - CPansed 208 10 8) 225 r uae iiu o a A r Aft ie E a maa a peii Yea. 
II. fen ae Caine Bernard Silber for contempt of the House of Representatives by his refusal to answer questions before the Committee on 
114 2 via renee Acad 261 to 0) Y: 
ng. n passage. ͤ“N— — — STT E en Ole 
SU 15406317, QAR OILS ora ae TTT!!! ——— CERES —T——.. . IL. d 
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Voting and allendance record, Representative Joux W. By&xxs, 8th District, Wisconsin (85th Cong., tat sess.)— Continued 


Itoll- 
ell 


Dute 
1957 


On passage. 
stunces in Federal eonrt cases: 


On passage, (Passed $51 to 17) 
Qnorum call 


of United States citizens: 
Quorum call 


stances in Federal court cases: 


8, 2792, amending the immigration laws so as to fucilitate the en 


On adoption of the eonfcoreuce report. 
H. R. 9032, muking appropriations for mutual security for fiscal year 1958: 
On adoption of the conference report. 


Measure, question, and result 


H. Res. 410, providing for House agreement to Senate amendments to MH. R. 6127 (civil-rights bill) with a further amendment limiting jury 
trials in criminal contempt proceedings: 
On ordering the previous question. 
(Passed 279 to 97). _- 
H. R. 7915, clarifying the Supreme Court decision in the Jencks case which opened FB 


(Passed 274 to 1000 — — 


On motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. (Passed 293 to 58 


II. R. 7015, clarifying the Supreme Court decision in the Jencks case which opened FBI files to perusal of defendants under certain circum- 


I files to perusal of defendants under certain circum- 


Ke, cuoeno?qemupuaesR ed sepa: 


(Adopted 194 to 122)......-.— eere deer re err e erra 


— Ne. 


Ven. 
--..| Present, 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Of necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 
structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, 
or even killed. However, when a motion 
to recommit is accompanied by instruc- 
tions, the vote generally indicates 
whether the Member is in favor of or 
opposed to the change in the legislation 
proposed by the instructions and does 
not necessarily indicate his position on 
the billas a whole, A motion to recom- 
mit with instructions, if adopted, does 
not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its nümber. 
All bills that originate in the House are 
designated by an H; those that originate 
in the Senate by an S. There are four 
main types: 

First. H. R. (S.) designates a bill 
which, when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res) desig- 
nates a joint resolution which must pass 
both Houses and be signed by the Presi- 
dent before becoming law. It is gener- 
ally used for continuing the life of an 
existing law, or in submitting to the 
States a constitutional amendment, ín 
which case it does not require the signa- 
ture of the President but must be passed 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res) 
designates a concurrent resolution. 'To 
become effective it must be passed by 
both the House and Senate but does not 
require the President’s signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidental veto. 


Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates 
a simple resolution of either body. It 
does not require approval by the other 
body nor the signature of the President. 
It is used to deal with matters that con- 
cern one House only, such as changing 
rules, creating special committees, and 
so forth. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after ap- 
proval of the committee concerned, go to 
the House Committee on Rules where a 
rule, in the form of a House resolution 
(H. Res.), is granted covering the time 
allowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in con- 
ference to work out differences existing 
in the legislation as passed by the two 
bodies. Upon conclusion of their con- 
ference, a report is submitted to each 
House setting forth the agreements 
reached. Each House then must act by 
way of adopting or rejecting the report 
in whole or in part. t 

F. Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposition. 

G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say "aye" then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is suffi- 
cient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op- 
posed to stand. He counts in each in- 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 

Third. Tellers are ordered. A Mem- 
ber on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed as teller, and they take their 
places at each side of the center aisle. 
Those in favor walk through and are 
counted. Those opposed do likewise. 
The result settles most questions, but 
any Member, supported by one-fifth of 
@ quorum, can ask for a rollcall. This 
privilege is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, 

Fourth. Rollcalls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in- 
volved. Each Member’s name is called 
and his vote recorded. Rollcalls consti- 


tute the official voting record of the 
House. 

The outcome of rollcall votes is indi- 
cated in parentheses in the record above, 
and the actual vote is shown—the yeas 
first and the nays last. 


Foreign Aid—People Are Weary of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including two editorials which relate 
to foreign-aid spending. The first is 
from the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette 
and the other is from the Wall Street 
Journal. I include both at this point: 
[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette of 

August 17, 1957] 
Two VIEWS ON FoREIGN AID 


Decisive votes in the House during the 
past week have cut more than $800 million 
from the foreign-aid appropriation bill. 
President Eisenhower and some House Re- 
publican leaders are much concerned, and 
efforts are now centered in the Senate with 
the hope that House cuts may be restored 
there. : 

The President and administration leaders 
are represented as fearful that the cuts will 
undermine the whole foreign-relief program 
and endanger American security. House 
committeemen who passed on the adminis- 
tration request for about three and a third 
billion dollars, and the House itself, ap- 
peared unconvinced that the country runs 
any such dangers if some savings are made. 
Even with the cuts made by the House, the 
bill provides for more than two and a half 
billions in new money, a stupendous sum. 

While there are variations in figures as ` 
to foreign-aid funds already appropriated 
and in the pipelines, according to which side 
of the argument is being presented, it is per- 
fectly apparent that money is at hand for 
months and probably for years into the fu- 
ture. The bill now "under consideration 
probably is important to the administration 
more as a matter of promise and policy plan- 
ning for the future than any immediate 


need. 

With due respect to the President's views 
of what is necessary in the way of foreign 
aid, there certainly is room for difference 
as a matter of long-range policy. Essentially, 
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it is the diference between winding up as 
soon as possible what started out to be 
emergency aid following World War II versus 
the theory that America has been cast in 
the permanent role of a sort of super-Santa 
Claus to scatter dollars among almost all of 
the nations on earth. 

Bince the need for restoring war damage 
has been overcome, the money has continued 
to be spent on the grounds that the United 
Btates was thus combating communism. 
There were indications that this policy has 
borne fruit in some directions. It is equally 
true that efforts have been totally ineffective 
in other cases, and that some of the money 
has been squandered on projects which have 
no imaginable application to this objective 
and for purposes having nothing to do with 
American security. 

It is now entirely clear that the Elsenhower 
administration has no plans whatever for 
effectively cutting back on foreign spending, 
and certainly none for getting the American 
taxpayer from under the burdens of paying 
billions into the Treasury every year to be 
spent for worldwide projects of every kind. 
It is only necessary to recall the unhappy 
situation in Egypt which resulted from 
promises of vast sums for a high dam for 
irrigation and power to realize that our 
money has occasionally bought trouble 
rather than security. 

Without going isolationist or relinquishing 
any practical considerations of national se- 
curity, it would seem that United States pol- 
icy as of 1957 should have the objectives of 
(1) limiting foreign aid now to areas and 
projects connected directly with American 
interests; (2) serve notice, perhaps by way of 
substantial cutbacks in funds, that the Santa 
Claus era is drawing to a close; and (3) give 
some positive signs to American taxpayers 
that their long period of enforced charity 
round the world will be eased. 

At best, taxes will remain at excessive 
levels to support all of the Federal domestic 
programs we have going, along with paying 
interest on our huge debt. It will raise 
morale, however, to have assurance that 
taxing will be primarily for our own Nation, 
and to a much less degree than now, for 
foreign nations. 

It is not so much on the exact amount 
which should be provided in foreign aid at 
this time as it is on his seeming inability to 
find any end to the program that we differ 
with President Eisenhower on this issue. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 
19, 1957] 
INEVITABLE REACTION 

The House cuts in foreign aid reflect some- 
thing more than a revulsion against intermi- 
nable global handouts. We suspect they 
reflect an inevitable weariness among the 
people with this country's involvement in 
every corner of the world. 

Foreign aid is the focus of this feeling, to 
be sure, because it is tangible. But consider 
the kind of plea President Eisenhower made 
and the House ignored; the President spoke 
of our investment in the casualties of Korea. 
It was perhaps an unfortunate choice of 
words, because it calls to mind all the frus- 
trations of our international experiences 
since 1941. 

We defeated Germany and Japan only to 
make possible the consolidation of Soviet 
Russia and Red China into a far worse men- 
ace. That can scarcely be described as prog- 
ress, We fought in Korea to no decision 
only to be confronted by the prospect of 
fighting in Indochina and the Strait of For- 
mosa. These dangers eased only to give 
way to commitments to fight in the Middle 


Every development only gets us In wider 
and deeper. Meantime the billions have 
been pouring out without enhancing our 
prestige but, insteal, encouraging the view 
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abroad that we must be either suckers or 
imperialists. 

One of the minor irritations in all this is 
that we are supposed to take everything 80 
seriously. The most ridiculous antics of any 
“pipsqueak” nation can't be laughed at; 
“vital interests” are at stake. Even the Gil- 
bert-and-Sullivan campaign against the 
Imam of Oman must be viewed solemnly be- 
cause of its portentous potentialities. 

It is a pity to have to lose our sense of 
humor about what is, after all, very often a 
very funny world. But there is nothing 
funny at all about the possibility of being 
plunged into war, idiotic or otherwise, any- 
where at any time for no better reason than 
that we are up to our necks everywhere. 

The surprising thing is not that Ameri- 
cans are getting fed up but that they have 
been so patient so long. The surprising 
thing is not that the President's foreign-aid 
pleas fall on deaf ears but that Congress has 
not long since ended the program. 

The American people probably aren't going 
isolationist in the sense of cutting all com- 
mitments. But their weariness is under- 
standable. And it might be a mistake for 
this or any other administration to assume 
that they will be indefinitely content with 
letting any nation that chooses lead them 
by the nose. 


The Citizen's Responsibility in Inter- 
national Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following outstand- 
ing address by the Honorable Francis O. 
Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, be- 
fore the biennial convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
June 27, 1957: 


THE CITIZEN'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Address by Francis O. Wilcox) 


In speaking to you this afternoon on the 
citizen's responsibilities in world affairs, I 
shall be commenting upon problems to which 
you give a great deal of attention, individu- 
ally and as an organization. As graduates 
of American colleges and universities, you 
have been educated for leadership in a free 
society. Those of you here from foreign 
universities represent no less the training 
for a life of reason, tolerance, and under- 
standing in societies dedicated to the well- 
being of the individual rather than the 
glorification of the state. 

The interdependence of the modern world 
has made internationalists of us all. The 
world has shrunk so much that we do not 
have much of a choice in the matter. “We 
must all hang together, or assuredly we shall 
hang separately.” Out of our political, re- 
ligious, cultural, and historical diversity we 
seek, and I believe we are finding, a common 
denominator of values. 

Nearly half a century ago Theodore Roose- 
velt remarked that “The United States of 
America has not the option as to whether it 
will or will not play a great part in the world. 
It must play a great part. All that it can 
decide is whether it will play that part well 
or badly.” 
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Today the choice before us Is dictated by 
the need for human survival. With the 
threat of nuclear war hanging over our heads 
we have no alternative but to play our part 
wisely and well. The best insurance that we 
will do this is a well-informed public opin- 
fon carefully following the course of world 
events. 


AMERICA’S ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 


I venture to say that the most remarkable 
development of this century is the assump- 
tion over the last 17 years by the United 
States of its present role of responsibility 
and leadership in world affairs. This is a 
role we did not play during the previous 150 
years of our existence as a sovereign state. 

Indeed, the United States has been going 
through a revolutionary period since 1941 
in our relations to other countries. In this 
brief period, we have moved from relative 
isolationism to internationalism, from & 
policy of no entangling alliances to a system 
of complex political, economic, and security 
alliances with more than 40 nations. We 
have only to recall our extreme reluctance to 
participate in some of the meetings of the 
League of Nations, even in the modest role 
of observers, to realize how times have 
changed. 

Clearly this dramatic shift has been im- 
pelled by considerations of the national in- 
terest. It is often forgotten that every im- 
portant move in foreign policy is based on 
one overriding consideration—whether it 
will advance the well-being and security of 
the American people. The effectiveness of 
our policies must be judged on how well they 
accomplish this end. = 

In no country is foreign policy more con- 
stantly under review than in the United 
States. In no country do the people have a 
greater voice in foreign affairs. Our budget- 
ary process alone assures such annual re- 
view. To be sure; this process often dismays 
our friends and allies who may not under- 
stand our system of checks and balances. 
Yet it has the great virtue of insuring that 
our policies, once arrived at, are backed by 
a majority of the informed leadership in the 
Congress in the Executive branch, and 
among the public. This again insures that 
they will be carried out with vigor and confi- 
dence. It also insures, and I think this is of 
vital importance, that our policy is morally 
defensible, for our people will tolerate no 
other. 

I should like to say a word here about the 
unique nature of American leadership in 
international affairs. Through the centuries 
other countries have grown in influence, ex- 
panded their borders, and carved out em- 
pires because of personal ambitions of 
leaders, for religious reasons, for the advance- 
ment of trade and the accumulation of 
riches, or because of some other compelling 
sense of mission. Most who succeeded, at 
least temporarily, in carrying out such poli- 
cies were able to count on the compliance of 
disciplined citizens, either because the gov- 
ernments were autocratic or because their 
people were also imbued with some particular 
sense of mission in the world. In the process, 
some of them have brought blessings along 
with oppression, and have planted the seeds 
of future self-government and independence. 

The new American leadership, on the other 
hand, was not sought but was largely thrust 
upon us by à sick and frightened world. Its 
objective 1s neither conquest nor territorial 
aggrandizement, but the preservation of 
freedom. It identifies the well-being of the 
world community, under freedom, with the 
security and welfare of the American people. 
In essence, it seeks for other peoples the 
blessings we enjoy at home. The vast re- 
sources that we have poured into other coun- 
tries in support of these convictions are 
sometimes mistaken as generosity of the 
do-good variety—or a belief that all prob- 
lems are susceptible to economic solutions, 
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This 1s to misinterpret the deep wellsprings 
of our belief, tested since the day of our inde- 
pendence, that men are created equal and 
that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness apply to mankind, not just to the people 
of one land. if we are all to prosper ín peace. 

Public support for United States leader- 
ship has been strong and consistent for a 
period of years now, despite surface fluctua- 
tions. Support has been especially strong 
for the United Nations which was born of 
American initiative and continues to receive 
the approval of the overwhelming majority 
of our people in both political parties and 
in all sections of the country. It is based 
on the increased awareness of the American 
people that the United Nations has served 
the interests of the freemen everywbere. It 
has served the cause of peace, security, and 
well-being for mankind. 

I think we all have a responsibility to help 
preserve the unique quality, high purpose, 
and practical application of the American 
concept of leadership lest it deteriorate into 
a new isolationism or be tempted to control 
where it cannot persuade. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CITIZEN 


I hope you will not think I am flattering 
you if I say that the quantity and quality of 
understanding of our foreign-policy goals at 
home and abroad depend to a great degree 
on national organizations such as yours. 
You represent the educated elite of a highly 
educated society. A college degree is within 
the reach of a vastly greater proportion of 
our people than it was when most of us 
graduated. As our members increase, so 
does our responsibility. We must under- 
stand better America's new position in the 
world, how we got there, where we are going 
and why. The university graduate in his or 
her public and private life are the parents of 
ideas and leaders of opinion. For this reason 
they have a unique responsibility. 

I am told that the women of America in 
the aggregate control most of the wealth 
of this country. If so, I think it is in good 
hands, But there ls a greater resource at 
your disposal. You are also the cotrustees— 
for I think men must be accorded this re- 
sponsibility also—of the concepts of de- 
mocracy which made our country great. You 
are the recipients of an education designed 
to fit you for life in a free society. These 
are assets which should be used to enrich 
not only our national life and culture but 
to support an informed and enlightened 
foreign policy as well. 

This is a continuing responsibility since 
foreign relations are in a constant state of 
flux, and policies require regular review. 
The attitudes of the American people and 
of the Congress intimately affect these re- 
views. 

I am reminded of the recent observations 
of one of the top officers of the Department 
of State. He pointed out to a group of his 
colleagues that every day he was obliged 
to make decisions of major or minor im- 
port to our foreign relations. He found it 
particularly hard, he said, to make these 
decisions in the absence of the opinions and 
views, often conflicting, of those around him, 
These provided him with the perspective and 
alternatives necessary to form judgments 
which were soundly based. 

His observation, I think, applies equally 
well to the policy-forming process on the 
national scene. While the President and the 
Secertary of State formulate and carry out 
American foreign policy, the Congress pro- 
vides or it may refuse to provide the re- 
quired legislation and funds. When we don't 
get the funds or legislation, it is my feel- 
ing that we have failed in one of two ways. 
Either we have failed to secure public un- 
derstanding of our policies or the public 
understands them but is unwilling to sup- 
port them. There is, of course, & third 
possibility—apathy and lack of concern on 
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the part of leadership groups. This, in my 
opinion, is the most distressing of all. 

I am often asked by organizations such as 
yours whether their formal resolutions and 
petitions on foreign policy matters have 
much influence, I can assure you that they 
do, both on the legislative and executive de- 
partments of our Government. While they 
may not always be translated into the spe- 
cific actions you recommend, they are an in- 
dispensable part of the policy-forming proc- 
ess In a democracy. 


ENLARGED MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I have said that some people charge that 
the United Nations is a superstate or world 
government. They see cause for alarm in the 
large number of new. nations in Africa and 
Asia that have recently become members of 
the United Nations. They fear apparently 
that they will vote as a solid bloc against 
the United States on important issues and 
impose their wil on the Western World. 
This is far from being the case. 

In the first place, we ought never to for- 
get that the 28 sovereign countries that rep- 
resent Africa and Asia have widely divergent 
traditions and cultures, In many ways their 
differences outweigh their similarities. 

Furthermore, these countries have not 
voted as a bloc. On the Suez issue, of course, 
there was wide agreement but even then there 
was not unanimity among them. With re- 
spect to Hungary, their votes were very 
much divided to begin with, but the later 
resolutions condemning Soviet action re- 
ceived substantial backing from Asian and 
African countries. On the Algerian and the 
Cyprus issues at the last General Assembly, 
Asian initiatives resulted in compromise 
resolutions which received broad support. 
It is important to note that in all these 
cases they were yoting with the United 
States. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the 
General Assembly can only make recom- 
mendations, it cannot impose its wishes 
even by majority vote. I fail to see, there- 
fore, how the new strength of the African 
and Asian states in the United Nations is 
& threat to us. In fact it provides a chal- 
lenge and a new opportunity for American 
leadership. 

The Government of the United States and 
the great majority of the American people 
have wholeheartedly welcomed these states 
into the United Nations. We sincerely be- 
lieve in the self-determination of peoples. 
We have welcomed their independence. 

Now that they are members, we must try 
to understand their points of view, even as 
we expect them to understand ours. The 
people of the emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa want three things. They want free- 
dom and independence. They want recog- 
nition as first-class citizens in the world 
community. They want to develop their 
countries and improve their lot in life. 

We can all recognize these as American 
concepts, They are ideas that we can all 
support. If the people of this vast and popu- 
lous area are given sufficient help and en- 
couragement in attaining these we can 
count on their remaining on the side of 
freedom. 

Above all, let us not jump to the conclu- 
sion in the United Nations that merely be- 
cause some states don't always reach the 
same conclusions we do, that they are against 
us. This would result in giving only lip 
service to the concept of independence which 
we hold so dear. There is plenty of room 
in the United Nations for honest differences 
of opinion. 

FOREIGN AID 

Turning to another field, there also exist 
some serious misconceptions in our thinking 
about our foreign aid programs, 

Most commonly it is argued that in ex- 
tending assistance to foreign countries we 
are engaged in a great giveaway program, 
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that we are coddling a group of ungrateful 
allies, and that we are imposing an unnec- 
essary burden upon the American taxpayer. 

Let us look briefly at what you might call 
the anatomy of our so-called foreign aid. 
In the first place, the term “aid” is extremely 
unfortunate. As the President said in an ad- 
dress to the Nation on May 21, “The com- 
mon label of ‘foreign aid’ is gravely mis- 
leading for it inspires a picture of bounty 
for foreign countries at the expense of our 
own. No misconception could be further 
from reality. These programs serve our own 
basic national and personal interests." The 
money we spend abroad for economic and 
defense assistance 1s basically an investment 
designed to pay dividends in greater political, 
economic, and military security for the 
United States. 

Second, the assistance is mutual or co- 
operative. In most cases, it requires large 
outlays of funds, services, and manpower by 
the recipient country. Some countries with 
narrow economies literally have to resist 
American aid because they cannot afford it. 

Let us be clear then on one fundamental 
point. American aid is no one-way street. 
The United States needs its allies just as 
much as they need us. They provide us 
with bases essential to the effective em- 
ployment of our strategic airpower. They 
maintain their own military forces for the 
joint defense of the free world. Without 
them, many thousands of American soldiers 
would have to be stationed overseas—and 
at an annual cost to us of from 7 to 35 times 
what it requires to maintain a foreign 
soldier. 

On the economic side, our economy would 
hobble along in low gear if deprived of the 
strategic materials—tin, rubber, industrial 
diamonds, manganese, and many more— 
which our assistance helps to keep flowing 
to our shores. 


AID TO UNCOMMITTED COUNTRIES 


There is a misconception that stems from 
a misunderstanding of the real purpose of 
mutual assistance. This misconception is 
based upon the contention that the so- 
called neutral nations should be called 
upon to cast their lot solidly with the free 
world now or else suffer the loss of Amer- 
ican aid. They should not be allowed to 
sit on the fence, the argument runs; they 
are either for us or against us. 

Let us take the case of those States which 
have a policy of nonalinement. Interna- 
tional communism is constantly seeking to 
convince the people and governments of 
such “uncommitted” countries that com- 
munism is the cheap and quick way for the 
underdeveloped peoples to secure high living 
standards and positions of political and eco- 
nomic influence. They are, in many cases, 
backing up this propaganda with loans and 
grants and other forms of material assist- 
ance, 

Our assistance to these newly developing 
countries, in particular those bordering on 
the Sino-Soviet bloc, is of the utmost im- 
portance, It cannot be sporadic. If it is to 
be most effective in helping the governments 
of these countries to maintain their inde- 
pendence, there must be assurance of re- 
sponsible continuity. 


The results of the competitive struggle be- 
tween the free and Communist world are 
being watched carefully by the uncommitted 
peoples. Accomplishments in a country such 
as India, for example, which is committed 
to the liberal social and political ideals of 
the free world, are being compared with 
those under the ruthless dictatorship exist- . 
ing on the Chinese Communist mainland. 
The relative degree of prosperity which is 


achieved over a period of years by the 


peoples of these two areas may determine 
the choice between communism and free 
representative government in countries in 
the whole of Asia and Africa, Clearly, 
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American and free world assistance to India 
and other countries in a like situation can 
weigh heavily in the balance which may 
determine this choice, 

Moreover, the assistance which the United 
States has extended to Yugoslavia during the 
past few critical years has been of inestima- 
ble value to the free world. It has helped 
that strategic country maintain its inde- 
pendence from outside domination from any 
source. 

I believe we are also under something of a 
misconception that other countries we aid 
are doing relatively little to help themselves 
or to help each other. Yet we know that 
many states have rigorous controls over 
consumer goods, far beyond anything we 
are accustomed to, to be able to export more 
goods and thus earn dollar income to help 
stabilize their economies. Many spend large 
amounts annually for the support and wel- 
fare of dependent territories under their 
care. And all states members of the United 
Nations contribute according to their means 
to the support of the specialized agencies 
of which they are members. Others give 
generously to the various voluntary pro- 
grams of the United Nations. 

We should also keep in mind that every 
dollar we send abroad under our bilateral 
program is matched by the recipient country 
which puts up an equal amount 1n local cur- 
rency. These local-currency proceeds thus 
do double duty in improving the economic 
strength and the military positions of the 
countries recel nssistance. 

Generosity is a relative thing. A dollar 
from a poor man may be liberal. Ten from 
& rich one may be stingy. Now the United 
States is rich and we are not stingy. But 
I believe the portrait of the wealthy uncle 
handing out largess to his indigent neigh- 
bors is by no means an accurate one. It is 
enlightening, for instance, to note the fig- 
ures for contributions to the United Na- 
tions expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. The United States ranks fifth in 
per capita contributions. We are exceeded 
in generosity by Canada, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden in that order. 

Lastly, I would observe that through our 
aid programs we should not expect to buy 
gratitude or unquestioning compliance with 
our wishes. Loyalty, from a man or a 
country, that is for sale is not worth much, 
It 1s well known that recipients of charity 
are inclined to harbor some resentment 
against their benefactors. I belleve it was 
Mark Twain who sald, "I don't know why 
that man should dislike me, I never did 
him a favor." 

The basic purpose of our foreign assist- 
ance program is to strengthen the free 
world. We are therefore partners In a com- 
mon enterprise to which all contribute and 
from which all should benefit. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It 1s our duty as educated women and 
men to do what we can to remove barriers 
to a sound understanding of America's role 
of leadership in international affairs. We 
have assumed a big and continuing commit- 
ment and we must measure up to the re- 
sponsibility. 

We are an impatient, pragmatic people. 
We want to meet all problems head on and 
solve them, This may be possible in per- 
sonal or national life. It is not always 
possible in international affairs. We must 
take account of the legitimate and com- 
plex interests and rights of other countries 
whose cooperation, understanding, and re- 
sources we need. Real leadership does not 
mean imposing your will but winning 
support for your position. It is sometimes 
said facetiously that diplomacy is “the art 
of letting the other fellow have your way." 

We face a continuing threat in the un- 
swerving determination of the Communists 
to reform the world in their own image. 
Their leaders have left no doubt that they 
are ready for a long struggle on the eco- 
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nomic, political, and propaganda levels. It 
is not sufficient to recognize this threat to 
defeat it, We must understand its spurious 
appeal tosome. We must avoid shortcomings 
in our own society and in our own diplomacy 
which may play into Communist hands. In 
the atomic age we must make our intentions 
unmistikably clear; our strength is a shield, 
not a spear; our dedication is to peace, not 
war. Miscalculation by the Communists on 
this score might lead to disaster beyond re- 
pair for both the free and Communist world. 

The citizen's responsibilities in interna- 
tional affairs are first of all personal. This 
is a matter of interest, attitudes, and un- 
derstanding. If each of us would make a de- 
termined effort to keep abreast of world de- 
velopments and take appropriate action 
either individually or through the various or- 
ganizations to which we belong, our foreign 
policy would be greatly benefited. 

The American Association of University 
Women is in the forefront of organizations 
which recognize this responsibility and do 
something about it—individually, locally, 
and on the national level. 

In the midtwentieth century, we no longer 
have a choice about our position in the free 
world. It is merely a question of how ef- 
fectively and how well we lead. This depends 
in no small degree on the insight which 
you who are trained for leadership bring to 
bear on the pressing issues of our times. 

To sum up: 

If we will understand the long-range na- 
ture of the Communist threat and do our 
best to meet it; 

If we will continue to support the United 
Nations and the cause for which it stands; 

If we will work closely with our aJlies and 
continue to avoid going it alone; 

If we will demonstrate to the uncommitted 
nations of the world the enduring qualities 
of democracy and freedom; 

If we will take our stand alwuys as a nation 
on high moral grounds— 

Then we can face the future with con- 
fidence that the cause of freemen will pre- 
vail. 


The Ghost Ship of the Confederacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 


21. 1957, I included in the Recon» a letter 


from one of the greatest and most noble 
men I have ever known, Hon. S. P. Gail- 
lard, of Mobile, Ala., entitled “A Distin- 
guished Member of the American Bar 
Looks at the Civil Rights Bill.” As I 
stated then in my introductory remarks, 
Mr. Gaillard on March 26 of this year 
celebrated his 101st birthday and I be- 
lieve he is the oldest living active mem- 
ber of the American bar; that he well 
remembered the day his father left his 
fireside to serve the South in its battle 
for principle; that he well remembered 
the infamous Reconstruction days when 
an army of carpetbaggers descended on 
the South and the poverty and humilia- 
tion which he and his family suffered 
during that period; that Mr. Gaillard is 
a deeply religious man and lives an ideal 
Christian life and that he has been an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church for 
over 50 years and that even in his 102d 
year, he attends Sunday school regularly. 

On July 18 he has again written me, 
after reading my kinsman's, Ed Boykin's 
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book Ghost Ship of the Confederacy, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
at this time, I include this thought-pro- 
voking letter from this remarkable 
Christian gentleman, who certainly 
speaks with the voice of experience, hay- 
ing lived through the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction era: 

GAILLARD & GAILLARD, 

Mobile, Ala., July 18, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK W. BOYKIN, 

House 0f Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frank: I am reading with deep in- 
terest the Ghost Ship of the Confederacy, 
and I thank you a lot for it. Ghosts? 

Yes, it has quickened and brought back 
to mind and activity ghosts of innumerable 
childhood fears during an unrighteous Civil 
War; of continued fear, brutality, and 
studied humiliations and hatred pressed 
upon us by one’s own kind, during the ex- 
perienced but unbelievable era of recon- 
struction, deliberately made one of devasta- 
tion and hatred, cast upon us with such 
force that even a lad could not fail to have 
it stamped upon the tablets of his memory 
beyond effacement. 

As a young man, I closed the book, set 
seals upon it, resumed the citizenship into 
which I was born and learned to revere the 
Stars and Stripes as the only flag of my life 
and the country it represents, the only coun- 
try I ever knew, and for which I would lay 
down my life, and for which two sons quick- 
ly volunteered to defend in World War I, 
Palmer serving actively as a lieutenant in 
the Air Service—and becoming a near- 
casualty In battle—and so officially reported 
to me. 

And what has happened to break those 
seals and open afresh those old wounds? 

A flood of judicial decisions from a court 
once on the apex of the judiciary of the 
world, jeopardizing the security of the Na- 
tion and violating the constitutional law 
of the land, so declared and maintained by 
it for generations when compounded by the 
highest type of our judiclary, coming as 
they do, like fallout from some alien cosmic 
smog emanating from a new psychological 
theory unknown to the fundamental laws of 
the Nation, and smacking of a combination 
of Karl Marxism and the dictatorship of five 
men who were not placed in power by the 
voice of the people. 

And for what purpose? 

I. To put in the United States Constitu- 
tion by force of a judicial decree the word 
“integration,” although every State of the 
Union, from the days of Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock, naturally lived and preserved 
the segregation of races, 

II. The invasion of the legislative branch 
of our Government and the assumption of 
its powers, by the judicial branch, at present 
dominated by 5 men not put there by the 
voice of the people, while the legislative 
branch—the chief cornerstone of the Repub- 
lic—consisting of 96 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives, are there by direct voice of the 
people. Has our legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment become atrophied? Have our lead- 
ing politicians become so frantic to get the 
votes of a Negro minority as to consent to 
the destruction of our form of government? 

As to segregation of the races, I repeat: 
Every State in the Union has practiced it 
because it is natural for both white and 
black races to do so in their social, private, 
and family relations, the lines being more 
clearly distinct where the two races are con- 
centrated. Integration is so unnatural that 
white homeowners in large areas of Chicago, 
III., gave up their homes as incoming Negro 
residents fiowed in among them; and white 
residents in large sections of Washington, 
D. C., for the same reason, have taken wings 
and flown to distant suburbs; and you may 
live to see Washington, D. C., the Capital of 
& great nation, a predominantly Negro city— 
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a most appropriate habitation for Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, Justice Hugo Black, for- 
merly, I hope, of Alabama, and our honored 
and respected President Eisenhower. But 
wings for flight have not been exhausted. 

Segregation is not the product of America 
or any part of it, for in varylng degrees seg- 
regation of the races is a universal fact; and 
to find its origin you must turn back the 
pages of history for some 4,000 to 6,000 years 
until you sense a submerged world by the 
flood. 

Then when. how, and by whom was it 
brought about? 

You be the judge from the records. Turn 
to the lith chapter of Genesis (and the 
10), and you will find that after many gen- 
erations from Noah, the race had but one 
language and one speech and being inte- 
grated—not by any predated decree of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren—they thought and 
planned as one race for the last time, for, 
although the All Wise Creator had assured 
Noah that they would never be visited by 
another flood, they had no faith in the assur- 
ance, and began to fear and prepare for a 
great tower that would reach above any 
flood the Creator might again send upon 
them. 

It is not wise for them to tempt and defy 
the Almighty Creator, for that record shows 
that he brought to naught their planning 
for defiance by destroying their oneness of 
race and language, and scattering, separat- 
ing, segregating them into many diverse 
races, all stamped with permanent racial 
marks and characteristics. 

Those racial marks and characteristics 
make for segregation, but not for marks of 
superiority or inferiority, as the record is 
silent. But there was one characteristic 
common to them all: 


PRIDE OF RACE 


And in proportion to the cultivation of 
that force, like the power of internal com- 
bustion in & modern engine, by the several 
races, to that extent some races made greater 
advances in civilization than others. And 
those racial advances varied greatly during 
different eras, 

Toynbee, in A Study of Races, abridged, 
page 54, in considering racial contributions 
to civilization, says: 

"The black races alone have not contri- 
buted positively to any civilization—as yet. 
The white races hold the lead." 

And yet, while the dominant white race 
of the South is taxing itself to the limit and 
is binding its wholehearted energy to extend 
to that black race the same educational 
opportunities In the same modern bulldings 
that it gives to its own white children— 
separate though equal—our Government 
seeks to chain two such civilizations to- 
gether; Chief Justice Warren, as spokesman, 
holds in effect, that as some of that race 
(from an exaggerated inferiority complex) 
might have their feelings hurt if not per- 
mitted to bodily commingle with, touch 
elbows and associate with members of the 
white race, their constitutional rights have 
been abridged and a new era in civilization 
must be established, backed by every power 
of the Nation. : 

As boy, 10 to 15 years old in the era of re- 
construction, so-called, Freedman's Bureau 
and Negro domination of the State through 
carpetbaggers backed by Federal bayonets, 
I learned the bitterness of that power. 

Have the great majority of the southern 
white race no feelings to be hurt by the 
forced integration of two races so far apart 
in origins? 

Is the civil right to vote point centered 
by the administration in power so politically 
valuable as to justify the mortal wounding 
of the spirit of so large and important a 
section of the Nation? 

I cannot believe that the American civili- 
zation of 1957 is still animated by the bitter 
animosity and hatred for the white people 
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of the South that possessed Thaddeus 
Stevens. 
It does not animate the dominant body of 


our southern Negro citizens. In Mobile,” 


Ala, we are living together in peace and 
friendship, vote in the same voting machine, 
have the identical educational advantages 
in public schools minus the irritation of a 
forced integration. 

Why invoke the hatreds of a dead Thaddeus 
Stevens? 

Even he and his bitter stripes to the inner 
feelings of my own heart and spirit, has not 
touched my lifelong friendship and helpful- 
ness for that race, and I view with gratifica- 
tion their advance in civilization since their 
dormant spirit of racial pride has been vital- 
ized and new opportunities have been opened 
to them by the white race. 

Ghosts? Yes. Not of ships but of men 
like Thaddeus Stevens to play politics with 
the unity of a nation. 

With best of wishes from your old friend 
and lawyer turned 101 years of age. 

S. P. GAILLAED, Sr. 


Battle of the Budget in Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the battle 
of the budget has been the highlight of 
this session of Congress. The appropri- 
ations budget which was submitted by 
the President in January has been re- 
duced by $5 billion. The defense budget, 
& part of the overall total budget, has 
been reduced by $2.6 billion. The Pres- 
ident, himself, scaled down the defense 
budget as submitted in January in the 
sum of $558 million. 'This does not have 
reference to recent cutbacks. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon}, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, will insert in the REC- 
oRD & statement as to the complete 
budget reduction. I wish to submit a 
few facts and observations which relate 
to the defense budget. 

There have been many statements re- 
ported in the press in recent weeks about 
cutbacks, stretchouts, and other modifi- 
cations by the Defense Department in 
the military program. I should like to 
try to put tbe picture in focus. Gener- 
ally speaking, the slowdowns and modi- 
fications have no relation to the reduc- 
tions made in the defense budget this 
year by Congress. In connection with 
these remarks, I shall insert in the REC- 
orp a letter from the Controller of the 
Defense Department which confirms this 
assertion. 

First I should like to discuss the situ- 
ation in very broad terms. 

Last year the Department of Defense 
had available to it for expenditure for 
all purposes including military public 
works, $74.7 billion. Of this amount 
$36.2 billion was appropriated by Con- 
gress last year, the remaining funds hav- 
ing been carried over from appropria- 
tions of previous years. The carryover 
funds were for such things as ships, air- 
craft, ballistic missiles, and other long- 
lead-time items, It was not anticipated, 
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of course, that the Defense Department 
would spend last year the total sum of 
$74.7 billion available to it. Vast sums 
would remain unexpended for previously 
financed long-range defense items. 

For the current fiscal year the De- 
fense Department has available to it for 
expenditure about $70.8 billion, of which 
amount $35.9 billion is in new appropria- 
tions, However, in this latter sum is 
$590 million which is not actually a new 
appropriation, but represents transfers 
from unneeded funds from previous 
years to new categories for obligation or 
expenditure this year. 

Out of a total availability of $74.7 bil- 
lion last year the Department expended 
$38.4 billion. Out of a total availability 
of $70.8 billion this year the Defense De- 
partment expects to expend $38 billion. 

It will benoted that the available funds 
were greater last year. 'The Committee 
on Appropriations realizes that large 
carryover sums are required but ít feels 
that these sums have been too large and 
thecommittee has been hammering away 
in an effort to reduce these carryover 
funds, It has been particularly inter- 
ested in reducing the amount of unobli- 
gated carryover funds though it agrees 
that substantial unobligated carryover 
funds are necessary under the financial 
plan of the Defense Department. 

Now Congress cut defense appropria- 
tion requests for the current 1958 fiscal 
year by $2.6 billion, yet the total avail- 
ability for obligation and expenditure re- 
mains very great. 

The newspapers have carried many 
stories in recent days of announcements 
from the Pentagon of cutbacks in per- 
sonnel and the slowing down of many 
programs, What does this mean? Does 
this mean that reductions in the defense 
budget by Congress is responsible for 
these cutbacks? The answer is “No.” 

Here are the significant facts that re- 
late to the cutbacks in the defense pro- 
grams. Defense spending last year 
amounted to 838.4 billion. However, 
during the latter part of the fiscal year 
defense spending was at the rate of $40.2 
billion annually. The previous estimate 
of the Department and the Budget Bu- 
reau had been that defense spending for 
last year would be $36 billion. 

It became apparent to the Defense 
Department a few months ago that if 
defense spending took its natural course 
during this fiscal year, it would range 
between $40 billion and $42 billion. 
Abundant funds are in the hands of the 
Defense Department to finance a defense 
program this year in the sum of $42 
billion, or much more, out of a total 
availability of $70.8 billion, 

Congress did not fix an annual ex- 
penditure figure for the Defense Depart- 
ment. This matter is left to the Presi- 
dent, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Defense Department. The rate of de- 
fense spending is heavily infiuenced by 
the rate that aircraft and other expen- 
sive defense equipment is delivered and 
paid for by the Government. Congress 
approves programs and provides the 
funds to finance them to completion 
over periods which extend in long lead 
time hardware to 2 or 3 years. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment concluded that if it did not curb 
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defense spending from funds available 
to it, spending would be far in excess of 
$40 billion this year. This would throw 
the fiscal plans of the administration 
out of order and make it necessary to 
sponsor an increase in the national debt 
ceiling 


In view of these difficulties, the admin- 
istration decided to hold in reserve vast 
sums which might otherwise be spent on 
the defense program this year in order to 
hold defense spending for the year at 
$38 billion, somewhat less than last year. 

That, in brief, is the story which needs 
to be understood. I do not point out 
the story to be critical but merely to 
make the facts clear. 


The Congress this year took a close 
look at unexpended and unobligated bal- 
ances in the Defense Department and 
concluded that it could wisely and safely 
make reductions in new money appro- 
priations. It is now crystal clear that 
Congress did the right thing in cutting 
the defense budget. To have done other- 
wise would have just added to unneeded 
funds available to the Department. 

The object of congressional cuts in the 
defense budget was twofold. They were 
made to compel more economy and effi- 
ciency, better management of money and 
manpower in the defense program. 
They were made to bring down the an- 
nual unobligated and unexpended funds 
to more realistic levels. They were made 
in many instances to deduct amounts 
requested in the budget in January which 
the Department advised in July it would 
not need. 

Had the administration realized in 
January when the budget was submitted 
that a big cutback would be necessary in 
order to hold spending in line with pre- 
vious plans and estimates, the President 
would have, no doubt, submitted a much- 
reduced budget. In January the De- 
fense Department was completely un- 
aware that the spending rate would be 
$2.4 billion higher in fiscal year 1957 
than anticipated. 

It is true that if Congress continued 
indefinitely to appropriate about $36 bil- 
lion for the Defense Department, as it 
did for this year, defense spending would 
have to come down to about that annual 
average figure, but Congress placed no 
limitation whatever on necessary defense 
spending for this year or for future 
years. We were only dealing with ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1958, the 
year which began July 1, 1957. 

The administration is undertaking a 
$33 billion defense spending program 
this year and has plenty of funds for 
that program and more. Admittedly, as 
pointed out, if we should continue a $36 
billion appropriation from year to year, 
the spending rate would eventually have 
to come down to the $36 billion level. 
But Congress has made no such demand. 
Yet I would add that if wisely spent, 
$38 billion ought to buy a fairly adequate 
defense program. However, the budget 
for next year will no doubt be consider- 
ably above that level. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given, generally, 
the highlights of defense financing for 
fiscal year 1958. Having given this 
broad outline a more detailed statement 
is submitted for those interested in 
greater detail. : 
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THE DEFENSE BUDGET FOR 1958 


The struggle with the defense budget 
for fiscal year 1958, particularly since 
the House acted in May on that budget, 
has been attended with much confusion. 
There have been many statements and 
many changes in program. I think it 
is important that Members of the House 
understand what has transpired in con- 
nection with this budget that started out 
last January as a bare minimum require- 
ment for the defense needs of the Na- 
tion. On January 30, the Secretary of 
Defense, a very able and devoted official, 
told the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations: 

I cannot foresee, at this time, any justifi- 
cation for a reduction in the Military Estab- 
lishment, not in the total annual military 
expenditures of the Department of Defense 
below the present level, short of a drastic 
improvement in the international situation. 
With prudent management, neither do I 
foresee the need for any important increases 
in these forces or their costs short of a war. 


The next day, on January 31, the Sec- 
retary of Defense said: 
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I think the budget is just about right. I 
am willing to take any of you on and argue, 
if you want to take a dollar off or put a dol- 
lar on. Do not do it. We have worked 
awfully hard on this budget. We think it is 
about right. 


Now that general feeling in connection 
with the Department of Defense budget 
for fiscal year 1958 was reflected 
throughout the hearings by the top civil- 
ian officials of the Department and the 
respective services. We were assured all 
along the line that the requested budget 
was a minimum required for the defense 
needs of the Nation. No doubt, all of 
these people were absolutely sincere and 
expressed their honest convictions in 
support of what they thought at the 
time was a minimum requirement. 

At this point I wish to insert a brief 
table showing by service the budget ap- 
propriation and expenditure estimates 
for the Department of Defense as pre- 
sented in January compared with final 
appropriations and the latest revised ex- 
penditure estimates recently announced. 


1958 budget, Department of Defense 
[In mill:ons of dollars] 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Request | Enacted | Change 


Expenditure estimate 


Appropriations 


$705.0 $898.7 -$6.3 1704.0 446.0 
Department of the Army... -| 8,539.0 | 7,319.6 —1, 219.4 9,130.0 — 180.0 
Department of the Navy... ..| 10,517.1 | 9,806.4 | —650.7 | 10,347.0 453.0 
Department of the Air Force 16.481.015, 030. 2 —550.8 | 17,472.0 +423. 0 
Proposed for later transmission 2,257.9 | 1 1,480.5 | 3-777. 4 347.0 —347.0 


1 Includes $5,500,000 for Office of Secretary of Defense, $365,000,000 for Department of the Army, $265,000,000 for 
Department of the Navy, and $900,000,000 for Department of the Air Force. 

2 Reflects $558,200,000 not submitted in the final official appropriation request. Actnal congressional reduction 
was $219,200,000 in items not transmitted with the regular budget and $2,046,400,000 in all budget requests. 


3 Distributed to estimates above. 


The President's budget indicated that 
total appropriation requests for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
1958 would be $38,500,000,000. Within 
this figure was $2,257,000,000 for mili- 
tary public works and other military 
programs which were not submitted as 
a part of the original budget except on 
the basis of a single line estimate—just 
the figures were given. The budget sub- 
mitted in January also included an esti- 
mate of $38 billion for expenditures. It 
wil be noted that we are referring to 
two types of budgets, the appropriation 
budget and the expenditure budget. 

Now, let us see what happened to that 
budget submitted in January. Iomit for 
ihe present military public works and 
refer to the remainder, $36,128,000,000. 
After nearly 4 months of hearings and 
analytical review, on May 21, 1957, the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
reported a bill dealing with the Presi- 
dent's January defense budget, exclud- 
ing military public works. On the basis 
of the committee review of these requests 
in what is known as the regular Depart- 
ment of Defense budget, the requests for 
appropriation were reduced by $2,586,- 
775,000 to $33,541,225,000. With one 
minor addition not specifically a part of 
the defense budget the House approved 
the amounts recommended for the De- 


partment of Defense as they were pro-. 


posed by the committee. By way of ex- 


plaining what the committee had done 
I think it would be well to review again 
at this point a statement in the com- 
mittee report beginning on page 7, as 
follows: 

REDUCTIONS IN BUDGET 

The inescapable conclusion is that so long 
as present world conditions prevail, a defense 
program calling for high level expenditures, 
without costly peaks and valleys, will have 
to be continued. 

The total amount of the estimate $36,193,- 
000,000, contained in the President's budget 
included $65 million for military construc- 
tion, Army and Navy reserve forces. This 
amount is deleted from the bill and compara- 
tive tabulations for the reason that the 
amount requested exceeded the still out- 
standing authority. It is understood that a 
bill to increase and extend this authority is 
now under consideration. The committee 
will subsequently consider this item on the 
basis of authority made available. 

The budget estimate is reduced by $2,586,- 
775,000, and the recommended appropriation 
of $33,541,225,000 is $1,157,298,000 below the 
amount appropriated for 1957. Of this total 
reduction in new obligational and expendi- 
ture authority, the amount of $1,996,775,000 
represents a direct reduction in the defense 
budget, and $590 million is a reduction in 
funds appropriated in prior years, but cur- 
rently available to the Department for obliga- 
tion and expenditure under stock and in- 
dustrial fund operations. This surplus cash 
is recommended for transfer to items of ap- 
propriation contained in the accompanying 
bill, and, accordingly, is added to the 
amount of $33,541,225,000, resulting in total 
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obligational authority for items in the bill 
of $34131,225,000. or a net reduction of 
$1,996,775.000 in the budget estimates. 

Although the above amount of $590 million 
is recommended for transfer to the regularly 
budgeted items which were considered by 
the committee it should not be regarded as 
a paper cut. It is a reduction in that 
amount in total obligational &nd expendi- 
ture authority requested by the Department 
for fiscal year 1958. In explanation, it should 
be stated that these funds, differing from 
directly appropriated funds only as to pur- 
pose and methods by which they are ad- 
ministered, are just as much a part of the 
Department's financial resources as all other 
funds which, on the books on the Treasury, 
are credited to the Department of Defense. 

With respect to the direct reduction of 
$1,996,775,000 in the budget request, two 
specific amounts, which are parts of this 
total, should be mentioned. 

The first is the reduction of $516 million in 
the Army request for procurement and pro- 
duction. The President, in his recent mes- 
sage to the House of Representatives on pos- 
sible reductions in the Federal budget, sug- 
gested that this amount, which is estimated 
to remain unobligated as of June 30, 1958, 
could be considered for deletions. As of 
March 31, the amount avallable to the Army 
for procurement and production during 1957 
is $3,421,366.000. Obligations against this 
amount through March 31 total $884,522,000. 
Fiscal year 1958 obligations are estimated at 
$1.5 billion. This would indicate that the 
Army will not only have adequate financing 
for this item through fiscal year 1958, but 
that à sizable unobligated balance will re- 
main even with this large reduction in the 
budgeted amount of $583 million. 

The second item is the amount of $126,- 
741,000 which is deleted from the total re- 
quest on the assumption that the Federal 
Republic of Germany will continue to render 
goods and services in the equivalent amount 
rendered during 1957. It is understood that 
negotiations on the extent of German Re- 
public contributions are now in progress. 
The delay experienced in bullding up the 
military forces of the West German Republic 
necessitates continued heavy burdens in that 
area by our military. 

Certain items of reduction in requested new 
authority are based on additional recoup- 
ments, in both 1957 and 1958, resulting from 
price redeterminations and announced 
stretchouts of certain programs. Increased 
unobligated balances over amounts esti- 
máted when the 1957 bill was considered, and 
on the basis of which certain appropriations 
were recommended for 1957, made further re- 
ductions possible. 

In effecting these reductions, the commit- 
tee was particularly cautious in seeking not 
in the slightest to jeopardize the projected 
increase in military striking power, in par- 
ticular, or the national security, in general, 
It is convinced that even when the more or 
less uncontrollable cost increases of $576 
million in 1958 over 1957, subsequently 
shown, are included, the total of over $45 
billion in carryover and new obligational au- 
thority is fully adequate for continuation of 
the planned buildup of our defense estab- 
lishment, 


Note that the excerpts above from the 
report refer to the regular defense ap- 
propriation bill and do not include mili- 
tary public works which are included 
generally in these remarks as a part of 
the overall Department of Defense pro- 
gram. Note also that the excerpt from 
the committee report does not represent 
the final version of the legislation. 

At about the time that the Appropria- 
tions Committee was preparing its rec- 
ommendations on the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill, the Department 
had discovered that expenditures by the 
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Department of Defense, particularly the 
Air Force and Navy, for fiscal year 1957, 
were running substantially above the 
estimates contained in the President's 
budget submitted in January. I will in- 
sert a brief tabulation at this point show- 
ing the estimated expenditures for fiscal 
year 1957 as reflected in the President's 
January budget submission for the fiscal 
year 1958 and the expenditures as they 
have recently been reported after the 
close of that fiscal year. 


1957 expenditures—Department of Defense 
[In millions of dollars] 


Actual 
tures as | 1957 ex- 
esti- pendi- | Changes 
mated | tures us from 
in 1958 | reported | January 
budget | Auenst | 1957 esti- 
suh- 1957 mates 
mitted 
January 
1957 
Office of Secretary of 
Defense $650. 0 $610.0 —$40.0 
Department of the 
Ang c Lorem 8,580.0 | 9,021.0 +441.0 
8 of the 
ä pa avinai 9,730.0 | 10, 391.0 +061.0 
Dey N of the Air 
err 16, 800.0 | 18, 37.0 +1, 457.0 
Proposed for later trans- 
eon 150.0 [0] -150.0 
Peel 30, 000,0 | 88, 360.0 | 2. 3609.0 


? Distributed to amounts above. 


As stated before, in April or May the 
Department of Defense discovered that 
expenditures for fiscal year 1957 were 
running at a much higher rate than had 
been previously estimated. It was real- 
ized at that time that, if expenditures 
were not reduced and brought under con- 
trol, the surplus estimated in the Presi- 
dent's budget for 1958 may become a 
deficit. As a result of this the Secretary 
of Defense issued an order on May 22 
freezing $500, million of funds currently 
available to the three services. This $500 
million was made up of $100 million for 
the Army, $150 million for the Navy, and 
$250 million for the Air Force. This ac- 
tion came as a considerable surprise be- 
cause on about the same day the Depart- 
ment of Defense was telling the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that reduc- 
tions of the magnitude made by the 
House in defense appropriations requests 
would amount to gambling unwisely with 
the security of the Nation. Clearly, the 
Defense Department spokesmen were in 
error, as disclosed by subsequent events. 

Now this was, undoubtedly, a period of 
great confusion and uncertainty, in re- 
gard to the true financial needs of the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
1958. Expenditures at that time were 
running at a rate that indicated that ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1958 would be 
in excess of $40.2 billion, much higher 
than the President had estimated in 
January. 

The problem presented to Congress as 
to what determination should be made 
with respect to the defense budget was 
most difficult. For months the Defense 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee labored with the prob- 
lem. The controlling factors with the 
committee were, first, how can we make 
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reductions that will have the effect of 
compelling better management and more 
economy in the operations of the far- 
flung activities of the Department of De- 
fense. Arbitrary cuts would not get the 
job done. A painstaking job of pinpoint- 
ing the soft spots was required. A second 
consideration which we had was how can 
we safely reduce the carryover funds to 
more manageable proportions. 

It was testified by departmental wit- 
nesses that a carryover of approximately 
$2 billion less than the carryover from 
1956 to 1957 would have no adverse af- 
fect on military operations. 

Of course, members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee generally were 
pleased when the House upheld the posi- 
tion of the committee in making the re- 
ductions proposed in defense appropria- 
tions requests. 

Various officials and citizens generally 
had offered suggestions as to how sav- 
ings could be accomplished in defense 
spending. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce which represents both little 
business and big business and which has, 
of course, through many of its individual 
members a direct stake in defense con- 
tracts and defense spending, urged, 
through its spokesmen, much more dras- 
tic cuts in the defense budget than the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee were willing to make. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce made quite 
an exhaustive study of the whole problem 
and made a lengthy presentation to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

The suggestions of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce were most help- 
ful to the committee. Of course, much 
of the detailed information available to 
the committee was not available to repre- 
sentatives of the chamber.  Conse- 
quently, the committee action did not 
follow the pattern of the chamber's rec- 
ommendations. A spokesman of the 
chamber, in appearing before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, was kind 
enough to make the following reference 
to the work of the House on the defense 
appropriation bill: 

Now, may I speak for Just a moment about 
the House bill, merely because in our opinion 
the job done by the House this year, we feel, 
is one of the most sound and thorough jobs 
of analysis that has been given the defense 
budget certainly in this generation. We 
think the approach was objective and pene- 
trating, and we cannot commend too highly 
the hours of time spent and the results of 
that effort which have come out of the 
House Committee in the bill before you. 


The fact that the task of Congress was 
not easy is evident from a review of what 
had transpired before. The Committee 
had been assured that the Defense 
budget was an austere budget. The 
Congress had been challenged to find 
ways to reduce the budget and in March 
the House of Representatives passed 
House Resolution 190 requesting the ad- 
ministration to advise the House where 
substantial reductions could be made in 
the President's budget request. On April 
18 the President responded with a com- 
munication to the Speaker which in- 
cluded two items related to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. One stated that by 
delaying less urgent projects new spend- 
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ing authority for military public works 
could be reduced by $200 million. The 
other said that the House may wish to 
give attention to an additional item of 
$516 million requested for Army pro- 
curement and production, This was not 
listed as a specific item proposed for re- 
duction but was merely indicated as a 
possibility, saying that, “such action 
would of course increase by $516 million 
the large amount that will have to be 
authorized for Army procurement and 
production in fiscal year 1959." We had 
already pinpointed this $516 million item 
as unnecessary for inclusion in the 1958 
budget. 

Now this $716 million didn't give the 
committee much to work on from a total 
request indicated in the budget as 
$38,500,000,000. Nevertheless the com- 
mittee continued its efforts to find addi- 
tional items for reduction, items that in 
no important way seriously affected the 
defense posture or the security of the 
nation. 

In connection with military construc- 
tion the administration also went to 
work and found additional areas where 
reductions could reasonably be made. 
As a matter of fact the administration, 
instead of requesting $2,257,900,000 for 
military public works and other military 
programs as proposed in the President’s 
January budget for later transmission, 
actually submitted a total request of only 
$1,699,700,000 including 834,200.00 Ofor 
the United States scientific satellite pro- 
gram. Consequently the administra- 
tion’s request for such items was reduced 
not $200 million as indicated in the Presi- 
dent's communication of April 18 in re- 
sponse to the House Resolution 190, but 
was rather reduced $558,200,000. This 
reduced request was finalized, of course, 
sometime after it was determined that 
defense spending would far exceed what 
had previously been estimated in the 
President's budget. It admittedly was 
an attempt to hold spending in line. 
This request was subsequently reduced 
by the Congress by approximately an 
additional $200 million. 

Now I would like to get back to the dis- 
cussion of congressional action on the 
regular Defense appropriation requests 
contained in the President's budget sub- 
mitted in January. As pointed out above 
the House had reduced the President's 
budget request for these items from $36,- 
128,000,000 by some $2.5 billion to $33,- 
562,725,000. In acting on the bill about 
the 1st of July the Senate restored a 
net of $971,504,000 to the amount ap- 
proved for appropriation by the House. 
In conference this restoration was re- 


duced to $197,125,000, so that the final 


appropriation bill approved by the Con- 
gress was $2,368,150,000 below the Presi- 
dent's budget request. 

During the Senate-House conference 
on the bill, or just prior thereto, the De- 
fense Department advised that there was 
to be a 100,000 reduction in military 
manpower which conferees should con- 
sider in arriving at the necessary appro- 
priations. This altered the picture quite 
decidedly. 

All told the Congress has reduced the 
appropriation requests for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year 1958 
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by approximately $2,600,000,000. The 
Congress has made this much reduction 
in appropriation requests and yet the 
estimate for Defense expenditures for 
fiscal year 1958 have still remained at $38 
billion or the same figure as estimated in 
the President's budget submitted in Jan- 
uary. How is this possible? The natural 
question is, Were the reductions made 
by the Congress merely ineffective paper 
cuts in their effect on the United States 
Treasury? The answer is, "No." There 
is considerable complexity, but simply 
stated it can be said that every reduction 
made by the Congress reduced the 
amount of money that was or would be 
available for expenditure by the Depart- 
ment of Defense either during fiscal year 
1958 or in subsequent years. Of course, 
some of the reductions were effected by 
transferring old available funds to take 
care of new obligational requirements 
and some of the reductions were made in 
procurement funds where the expendi- 
tures would only be made as the items to 
be procured were produced in subsequent 
years. Nevertheless the reductions made 
by the Congress would have had a sub- 
stantial effect on the rate of expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1958 and these reduc- 
tions would have had a substantial effect 
had the estimates contained in the Presi- 
dent's budget been valid in the first place. 


As previously pointed out, however, 
even with the congressional cuts in the 
budget, ample funds were available to the 
Defense Department, more than $70 bil- 
lion, from which the expenditure rate 
could soar far above the $38 billion 
spending estimate in the President’s 
budget for the current fiscal year. The 
administration determined to hold de- 
fense spending for the current fiscal 
year to the budget figure of $38 billion, 
and it set to work to do it. On May 22 a 
first step was taken in this process. A 
memorandum freezing $500 million of 
1957 funds was issued. This action was 
followed by a series of orders reducing 
or curtailing defense procurement pro- 
grams. None of these administrative 
actions was the direct result of congres- 
sional reductions in the defense appro- 
priations requests. I am sure that I do 
not have a complete list; however, the 
major portion of this series of orders to 
date are as follows: 

March 12: Memorandum to Service Sec- 
retaries directing a 12 percent reduction in 
military and clvilian personnel in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area. 

May 22: Memorandum to Service Secre- 
taries freezing $500 million of the 1957 funds 
available for major procurement and produc- 
tion, research and development, and military 
construction. This memorandum also di- 
rected the military departments to submit a 
detailed plan by June 12 showing how they 
propose to stay within the $38 billion 1958 
expenditure estimate. 

June 19: Department of Defense directive 
to effect an immediate, continuing, and sharp 
curtailment in use of overtime in the per- 
formance of all kinds and types of Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement contracts, in- 
cluding production, research and develop- 
ment, and construction. 

June 26: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy curtailing the development 
and procurement of the W2V-1 long range 
early warning aircraft and the A4D-3, an 
improved carrier attack model. 


September 3 


June 28: Classified letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to all Federal 
agencies, including the Department of De- 
fense, requesting that all agencies in the 
executive branch keep the rates of commit- 
ments, obligations, and expenditures for fis- 
cal year 1958 at or below the level for the 
fiscal year 1957, to the extent feasible. 'The 
letter directed that (1) as a general rule, 
requests for apportionment and allotments 
of funds shall be based upon holding obliga- 
tions to absolute minimum levels; (2) in the 
case of those appropriations that are for 
major capital outlay and development—con- 
struction, procurement, research, etc.—the 
requests for apportionment.and the allot- 
ments should reflect the postponement of a 
significant part of the obligations planned 
in the budget for 1958. 

June 28: Memorandum from Secretary of 
Defense to Service Secretaries stating that 
pending apportionment of funds for fiscal 
year 1958, obligations may be made for only 
essential operating expenses on an austere 
basis and that no obligations or commit- 
ments for procurement and construction 
should be made without specific approval by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

July 11: Announcement by the Alir Force 
that as a result of a review of current proj- 
ects which might fe modified or canceled 
in the light of present and anticipated 
budget and expenditure levels, the further 
development of the Navaho missile was be- 
ing discontinued. 

July 1: Letter from Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Properties, and Installations list- 
ing military installations and activities 
which have been programed for deactivation 
during the period beginning July 1 and end- 
ing December 31, 1957. 

July 16: Memorandum to Service Secreta- 
ries directing a 100,000 reduction in military 
personnel made up of 50,000 Army, 25,000 
Navy and Marine Corps, and 25,000 Air Force. 

July 26: Announcement by the Department 
of the Air Force of planned production 
stretchouts in Century series fighter aircraft. 

August 5: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy of plans for inactivation 
of 60 ships now operating in the Pacific and 
Atlantic fleets as necessary adjustments 
within the operating forces to permit the 
most effective employment of personnel and 
funds which will be available to the Navy 
during fiscal year 1958. 

August 6: Memorandum from the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the three services freez- 
ing civilian employment and directing that 
to accomplish the expenditure objectives for 
fiscal year 1958 civilian force levels must be 
reduced. 

August 12: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force that it was taking 
steps to cut back its payroll expenditures for 
civilian personnel by approximately 5 per- 
cent by the end of October, and stating that 
at the same time it is requesting contractors, 
except for ballistic missile work, to make 
corresponding cuts in expenditures. $ 

August 13: Directive issued by the Secre- 
tary of Defense reducing established per- 
centages for progress payments for new pro- 
f nans effected on and after September 1, 
1957. 

August 14: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy that it was taking action 
to reduce the number of civilian employees 
by approximately 18,000, the majority by Oc- 
tober 31, 1957, and the balance spread over 
the remainder of the current fiscal year. 

August 15: Announcement by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service of plans to in- 
activate 15 MSTS tankers made possible by 
the anticipated decrease in military petro- 
leum shipments resulting from Department 
of Defense economy measures. 

August 16: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy stating plans to discontinue 
male recruit training at the Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge, Md., as a necessary ad- 
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justment to permit the most effective em- 
ployment of personnel and funds during fis- 
cal year 1958. 

August 20: Announcement by Marine 
Corps suspending the enlistment of men un- 
der the 2-by-6 program as a reduction in 
the recruiting program nec to meet the 
lower strength requirement recently ordered 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

August 21: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force of the cancellation of 
the development of the XF-103 all-weather 
interceptor aircraft. 

August 21: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy that it was making cer- 
tain changes in the future production rates 
of a large number of new model aircraft and 
missiles as a result of increasing costs, tech- 
nological advances and budgetary limita- 
tions. 

August 23: Announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Army regarding reductions in 
civilian personnel and in Army activities, in- 
stallations and units consistent with the 
50,000 reduction in Army military strengths 
to be effective January 1, 1958, and the limi- 
Hun on Army expenditures for fiscal year 
1958. 


To get & proper perspective on the 
Defense spending problem, it is impor- 
tant to review what happened in fiscal 
year 1957. Looking over the monthly 
expenditure rates it is evident that 
spending began to build up as early as 
last November. And while the Presi- 
dent's budget estimate submitted in 
January included an expenditure esti- 
mate of $36 billion for the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1957, actual 
expenditures turned out to be approxi- 
mately $38,400,000,000 or $2,400,000,000 
greater than was estimated in January. 
At the end of June 1957 the Air Force 
alone was spending at a rate of $18.9 
billion or $19 billion a year compared 
with the amount estimated for the fiscal 
year 1958 of approximately $17,600,000,- 
000 in the President's January budget. 
For all the services the expenditure rate 
was running over $2.25 billion higher 
than the $38 billion estimated in the 
President's January budget. 'Thus it be- 
came necessary for the administration to 
curtail this expenditure rate substan- 
tially or face an actual deficit in the 
budget expenditures for fiscal year 1958. 
While the Congress had reduced appro- 
priation requests by nearly $2,600,000,000 
these reductions were such that they 
would largely affect expenditures in sub- 
Sequent years. The direct effect on ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1958 would 
probably have been in the area of $400 
million to $500 million as a maximum. 
Therefore the administration was faced 
with the necessity of further reducing 
the expenditure rate by approximately 
$2 billion and has proceeded to do so by 
administrative action resulting in the 
Series of orders and announcements 
listed above. 

It has been recently stated that the 
programing efforts of the  Depart- 
ment of Defense aimed toward curtail- 
ing expenditures in fiscal year 1958 are 
fairly well complete. I believe that this 
is so. However, should costs continue 
to rise and if expenditures in future 
years are not to exceed a $38 billion ceil- 
ing, the outlook is for further reductions 
in the defense program such as the 
much discussed additional 200,000 re- 
duction in military personnel ceilings. 
While Congress has succeeded in holding 
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appropriations approximately $2.6 bil- 
lion below the President’s January esti- 
mate or at slightly less than $36 billion, 
it is to be assumed that if a $38 billion 
spending level is to continue year after 
year it will require a higher level of 
appropriations in 1959, or in years im- 
mediately following. Along this line I 
would like to include as a part of the 
Recorp a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Comptroller, dated Au- 


gust 14, 1957, as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, 

Chairman, Department of Dejense 
Subcommittee, House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN; This is in response to 
your inquiry concerning the effect on the 
defense program of congressional action on 
the fiscal year 1958 defense budget request. 

The adjustments required in the programs 
of the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1958 are essentially those necessary to hold 
expenditures for the current fiscal year to 
$38 billion, the expenditure estimate con- 
tained in the President’s budget submitted 
to the Congress in January. 

It is possible that when the, final program 
decisions for the current fiscal year have 
been made, we may find that congressional 
action on the Department’s requests for new 
obligational authority for that year may af- 
fect certain programs in a minor way. Con- 
versely, we may later find that in a few in- 
stances a small amount of the new obliga- 
tional authority provided by the Congress 
for fiscal year 1958 in the annual appropria- 
tion accounts cannot be utilized effectively. 
All the funds provided in the no-year ac- 
counts, in my judgment, can be properly 
and advantageously utilized in reestablishing 
the long lead time programs on a fully 
funded basis. 

The real problem posed by the action of 
Congress on the 1958 budget is that the ap- 
propriation of slightly less than $36 billion, 
including transfers, in support of a current 
program of $38 billion requires the utiliza- 
tion of essentially all of the carry-over obliga- 
tional authority which might otherwise have 
been available as a credit against the fiscal 
year 1959 request. While this action does 
not materially affect defense programs in 
1958—it will require a budget request for 
1959 of at least $38 billion to support a con- 
tinuing program of this magnitude. This 
will create a psychological problem inasmuch 
as it will appear to the public as a substan- 
tial increase in the defense budget, whereas 
in fact the level of the program would in 
that case remain the same. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNett, 


The question arises, has the Defense 
Department done great injury to our de- 
fense effort, by arbitrarily withholding 
funds from expenditure and stretching 
out and cutting back defense programs 
in order to hold defense spending this 
year at $38 billion? Admittedly, thisis a 
very serious action. It is difficult at the 
moment to evaluate the full effects of the 
slowdowns and cutbacks. We all hope 
that important ground will not be lost 
in the battle to maintain sufficient mili- 
tary strength. 

Undoubtedly we are still very strong 
militarily. On this point I would like to 
cite a statement recently made by Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and a member of the Joins Chiefs 
of Staff. He said: 

We have the military power to 9 the 
Soviet Union today, not just by one means 
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but by several means, not just by one weapon 
but by many weapons, not just from one 
direction but from many directions, The 
Soviet Union knows this. 


The United States, of course, does not 
want war. Our capacity for destruction 
of a potential enemy is very great. But 
there is another side to the coin. The 
capacity of the potential enemy to hurt 
us is also very great. As has been said 
before, there is no real alternative to 
peace. The chief objective of our de- 
fense program is not to fight a war but to 
prevent war. 


William E. Borah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
Borah Foundation Committee and the 
Borah Commission are sponsoring ap- 
propriate activities in recognition of the 
50th anniversary of the beginning of the 
late William E. Borah's United States 
senatorial service. 

In order to recall some of the signifi- 
cant. achievements of Senator Borah's 
outstanding service, I requested the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress to prepare a political review 
of his renowned senatorial career. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WILLIAM E. BORAH 

William E. Borah was born on a farm near 
Fairfield, Ill, on June 29, 1865. He at- 
tended the common schools of Wayne 
County, Ill, and Southern Illinois Academy 
at Enfield. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence in 1889, studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1890, and 
commenced practice in Lyons, Kans. In the 
folowing year he moved to Boise, Idaho, 
and devoted his time exclusively to the prac- 
tice of his profession. He was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for election as a silver Re- 
publican in 1896 to the 55th Congress and 
&n unsuccessful candidate for election as 
United States Senator in 1903. Mr. Borah 
was a member of the Republican National 
Committee from 1908 to 1912 and a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention in 
1912 which nominated William Howard Taft 
for the Presidency. 

He was first elected as a Republican to the 
United States Senate in 1907, 50 years ago this 
year. Senator Borah won reelection in 
1913, 1918, 1924, 1930, and 1936, serving from 
March 4, 1907 until his death on January 19, 
1940. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination in 
1936. 

In 1895, he married Miss Mamie McConnell, 
daughter of Governor McConnell, whom he 
served at one time as secretary. 

He early attained renown in the practice 
of law, participating in some of the most 
sensational criminal trials of the period as a 
State prosecutor. These included the prose- 
cution in 1899 of a labor leader, Paul Cor- 
coran, for alleged complicity in dynamite 
outrages and murder in the Coeur d'Alene 
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mining area in northern Idaho, and in 1905 
the prosecution of William D. Haywood and 
other leaders of the Western Federation of 
Miners for the murder of former Gov. Frank 
Steinenberg, of Idaho. 

He was opposed by Clarence Darrow, at- 
torney for the defense in the Haywood trial. 
After the Haywood trials, Mr. Darrow de- 
scribed Mr. Borah as the ablest man he had 
ever contended against. 

Following his defeat by a caucus- approved 
candidate in the Idaho Legislature in 1903 
for the senatorship, he stumped the State re- 
iterating that "King Caucus must go." Four 
years later, he carried his candidacy to the 
voters with such great effect that a majority 
of those elected to the legislature were 
pledged to vote for him for Senator. 

To sum up the activities of Senator Borah 
in Congress, it is said, would have been to 
write a general summary of the political his- 
tory of the United States for a third of a 
century, for no important matter came up in 
Congress without his having something to do 
with it. 

Mr. Borah played a prominent role in the 
submission by Congress of the constitutional 
amendments providing for the popular elec- 
tion of Senators, the income tax, and pro- 
hibition. He was a constant advocate of a 
corrupt practice act to regulate campaign 
practices. He had a prominent part in the 
movements to unseat Senators Stephenson, 
of Wisconsin; Lorimer, of Illinois; and New- 
berry, of Michigan. He was the author of 
the resolution directing inquiry into the 
preconvention campaign expenditures of 
1920. He sponsored the bills creating the 
Department of Labor in 1913 and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. i 

Despite his lifelong habit of political in- 
dependence, Senator Borah never opposed the 
election of the presidential nominee of his 
party except on one occasion. 'This was in 
1896, when as a young man of 31 he ran for 
Representative on the Republican ticket 
while supporting Willam Jennings Bryan, 
the Democratic presidential nominee, on the 
Tree silver Issue. 

Mr. Borah believed strongly in the two- 
party system and was opposed to attempts 
to form a third major party. He said on 
many occasions that he preferred to make 
his fight within the Republican Party. When 
Theodore Roosevelt sought the Presidential 
nomination in 1912, Senator Borah acted as 
one of his floor managers in the Republican 
Convention. He declined, however, to follow 
Roosevelt into the Progressive, or “Bull 
Moose,” Party. In 1924, he supported the 
candidacy of Calvin Coolidge, although he 
himself received the endorsement for reelec- 
tion of the Independents under Senator 
La Follette. He declined, however, to accept 
the Republican Vice Presidential nomination 
in 1924. He vigorously supported the Repub- 
lican candidacy of Herbert Hoover in 1928, 

Criticized as an “isolationist,” Senator 
Borah was strongly for world peace and the 
reduction of armaments. He,opposed with 
equal vigor anything that smacked of en- 
tangling alliances with European powers. 
His leadership in the fight against the en- 
trance of the United States into the League 
of Nations and the World Court focused wide 
attention on him, He was one of those who 
insisted that European nations should pay 
their World War I debts to the United States. 

He opposed American military occupation 
of Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo, 
bitterly fought reciprocity with Canada, and 
urged free tolls for American ships in the 
Panama Canal. 

Senator Borah was perhaps best known 
for his leadership in the successful fight 
against the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations and for his part 
in bringing about the Washington conference 
for the limitation of armaments in 1922, His 
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speech of November 19, 1919, opposing the 
Versailles Treaty was widely regarded as 
ranking in its impact with the greatest 
forensic efforts ever delivered in the Senate. 
The Washington Arms Conference of 1921 
was brought about to a great degree by the 
insistence of Senator Borah. Although he 
did not approve of the four-power treaty that 
resulted, Senator Borah regarded the naval 
limitation treaty that grew out of the con- 
ference as a promising step toward world 
peace. He also advocated an economic con- 
ference to supplement the work of the arma- 
ment discussions. 

Senator Borah strongly supported economy 
in Government as a means of lifting the bur- 
den of taxation resulting from World War I. 
He opposed high tariff schedules and the sol- 
diers' bonus. He once refused to accept a 
rise in salary voted by Congress until he had 
been reelected, holding that he had not been 
chosen for & position paying a higher salary. 

He opposed President Hoover in 1931 for 
the administration's failure to provide what 
he considered adequate drought relief in 21 
western States, 

Although opposed to most of President 
Roosevelt's New Deal measures, Senator 
Borah approved the reduction in the gold 
content of the dollar, which Congress, on the 
recommendation of the President, put into 
effect in June 1933, 

Senator Borah opposed the NRA codes, 
which he charged tended to encourage mo- 
nopoly, to which he had been opposed for 
years. He opposed President Roosevelt's at- 
tempt to pack the Supreme Court in 1937. 
He criticized waste in the distribution of re- 
lief funds and helped bring about à sena- 
torial investigation of Federal relief. 

During 1936, Senator Borah was a candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. He warned the members of his party 
that it was doomed to defeat unless it ac- 
cepted new leadership. He openly began his 
campaign for the election of favorable dele- 
gates in February, selecting as his principal 
issue the question of economic concentra- 
tion. He was successful in the Wisconsin 
and Nebraska primaries, but met defeat in 
New York and other key States. In the 1936 
election, he was reelected to the Senate for 
his sixth term by his greatest vote, polling 
126,000 voted to 54,500 for his Democratic 
opponent, on the same day that President 
Roosevelt won the electoral vote of Idaho and 
45 other States. 

He was one of the supporters of the Inves- 
tigation made into the structure of the 
American economy by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. In 1938 he left 
his party in voting to increase the WPA ap- 
propriation. He was repeatedly criticized 
for his objection to the Wagner antilynching 
bill which he opposed on constitutional 
grounds. He gave support to the southern 
Senators who opposed it during the pro- 
longed filibuster that defeated the bill He 
was strongly opposed to any attempt at in- 
voking cloture. He felt that free debate had 
killed many bad pieces of legislation. 

Senator Borah opposed the power of the 
President to negotiate reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments and the third term. 

He was the leader of a bloc of Senators 
who bitterly opposed repeal of the Neutrality 
Act in 1939. He believed that repeal was the 
opening wedge to American participation in 
World War II. 

Of him it was said, “he represents so many 
Points of view that everybody agrees with 
him sometimes and nobody agrees with him 
all the time.” 

“Pride in the positon he attained as both 
a national and international figure,” stated 
the New York Times at his death in 1940, 
“caused the voters of Idaho to reelect him 
successively, even though he frequently was 
at odds with the leadership of his party both 
National and State.” 
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Japan’s Cotton Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from the Council for Improved United 
States-Japanese Trade Relations. " 

There being no objection, the lette 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

COUNCIL FOR IMPROVED UNITED STATES- 
JAPANESE TRADE RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1957. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. m 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: I have noted that i 
speaking in the Senate on August 26 n 
favor of S. 314 you made some commen eS 
upon Japan's cotton textile industry dove 
are far from accurate. You have 8 we 2 
deserved reputation for fairness and npe 
rity, and I know that you would wish to he 
ford an opportunity for correction if, in t 
heat of debate, statements were made which 
will not stand sober scrutiny. 

You said (CONGRESSIONAL Reco”, P 
14509) “only in the end to find Japan fully 
exploiting her cheap labor, paid coolie weer 
for cutthroat competition against her ben A 
factor,” These inflammatory words create n 
entirely wrong picture of the situation dia 
Japan's cotton teextile mills, where con id 
tions are good by any standards in the wor t 
and wages are, if anything, above those pre 
vailing for similar skills in other Japan 
industries. These facts were fully presen 
last year to the subcommittee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee headed by Rep- 
resentative Hate Bocas when that Mu 
mittee was in Japan, and they are doc 25 
mented on pages 2097 to 2104 ot volume ce 
the hearings of that subcommittee. I € 5 
close two pamphlets published by the Coun! " 
for Improved United States-Japanese ur 
Relations which deal objectively (in O 
view) with the subject of Japan's te 
labor. 

It is true, of course, that Japanese "t 
rates are much lower than those of 
United States, because Japan is 8 2 
country, International trade would, ind zed 
dry up if a poorer country were barred fro te 
exporting to the United States because it 
poorer. 

You also referred, in the same peste 
quoted above, to "Japan, to whom we ha 4 
poured millions of dollars and the finest ved 
most modern of textile machinery out of sem 
goodness of our heart." Japanese l for 
have frequently expressed their gratitude ine 
the economic aid to their country in i 
early postwar years. It simply is not tru ed 
however, that the United States furnishes 
textile mills to Japan or rebullt Japan 
mills. The reconstruction of Japan's 
industry was accomplished with 1n 
Japanese investment funds, not from Unt 
States aid. 1 

Finally, the expression “cutthroat compet 7 
tion” is unfair and subject to serious the 
terpretation, when at the request of - 
United States Government the Japanese GO 
ernment and Japanese cotton textile industry 
are enforcing painful and rigorous d 
to Insure that Japan's exports to the Uni sets 
States do not occasion difficult readJum" 
ments for the American industry. Let me pe 
fer you in this connection to the admira 
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Summary of the cotton textile situation in 
Telation to Japan by Mr. Bocas which ap- 
at pages 3185 to 3188 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for March 13, 1957. 
This letter is not addressed to any legisla- 
n pending in the United States Congress, 
but is designed only to correct misapprehen- 
sions about competition from Japan. I trust 
that you will see fit to introduce it into the 
INGRESSIONAL RECORD before the Congress 
adjourns. 
Yours sincerely, 
NELSON A. STITT, 
Director. 


Time To Put Up or Shut Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcomp an edi- 
torial by Bernard F. Hillenbrand, execu- 
tive director, National Association of 
County Officials. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Time To Pur UP on SHUT UP 


(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand, executive 
director, NACO) 

It seems to us that much of the criticism 
Of civil defense is cruel and irresponsible. 

yone with a spare rock seems to want to 

w it at the civil-defense effort. 
A levels of civil defense take a beating but 
Our county civil-defense people seem to get 

most abuse. They are the most vulnera- 
ble. They are close to the people. When the 
€lvil-defense effort fails—they bear the brunt 
Of the blame even though it isn't always 
their fault, They usually receive no pay and 
Bet little recognition. For the most part 
lhey nre the same conscientious Americans 
Who served on the draft and rationing boards 
and other thankless jobs during our numer- 
Ous wars, Everyone who didn't like ration- 
f BE. drafts, or the war lets some of that 
*eling rub off in their criticism of civil 
defense, 

This is not to say that all is well with 
ed defense. Far from it. The civil-de- 

*nse people are the first to admit that much 

Wrong. We do not advocate that anyone 
Stop criticising now or ever. Criticism is 
ki It is the wind against which a good 

le rises or a poor one falls. It is like pain 
in the human body. It warns that some- 

is wrong. 

We do have standards for criticism. It 
Must fair and it must be in accord with the 
ue And those who would call attention 

O shortcomings must be willing to do their 
Part to correct them, 

These seem to be the facts. Clean or dirty, 
We have the atom and hydrogen bombs and 
do do the Russians. Other countries have or 

Probably have the bomb, too. With or 
Without fallout, these big bombs can kill mil- 

Ons of people—Americans included. There 

talk about disármament, but so far it is 
Just talk. No responsible official in any 
Country has so much faith in peace talk that 
he is advocating that his own country disarm. 
a Perhaps those who deny the need for civil 

*fense have some different facts. We think 
not. We do need civil defense. 

Even if there were no threat of war there 
Would be need for civil defense or something 

it to cope with natural disaster. In 1953, 
Federal Civi] Defense Administration 
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was designated as the Federal Disaster Relief 
Coordinating Agency. Since that time $55 
million has been allocated to State and local 
governments to relieve suffering among vic- 
tims of floods, forest fires, and other catas- 
trophes. Our folks in Louisiana and Texas 
were the latest to fall victim to raging nature. 

Despite tremendous efforts of former Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator, Gov. 
Val Peterson, and officials at the State and 
local level, our home defense effort bas far to 
go. A House congression committee under 
the energetic leadership of CHET HOLIFIELD, of 
California, made & most thorough study of 
ihe subject and concluded that our entire 
approach to civil defense should be revised. 
The committee has a solution which has been 
incorporated into a bill now before Congress. 
It won't be passed this year. Maybe it will 
never be passed. It calls for development of 
a national plan, construction of underground 
shelters, more assistance to States and locali- 
ties to finance costs and overall reorganiza- 
tion of FCDA. For the citizen it means more 
taxes, volunteering for civil-defense work, 
more time-consuming civil defense test 
exercises, and many other inconveniences. In 
the meantime, Congress has passed the Dur- 
ham bill, H. R. 7576, which is a step toward 
strengthening civil defense. It gives more 
responsibility to the Federal Government and 
authorizes the expenditures of $18,850,000 
toward the administration cost of State and 
local civil defense agencies. 

For our part we will continue to give our 
all-out support to Bob Adams, and the dedi- 
cated members of his civil defense commit- 
tee of the National Association of County 
Officials, Lt. Gen. Clarence R. Huebner, 
president of the State directors’ association, 
has often said that the county is the most 
vital link of the civil defense chain. Our 
counties are planning an increasingly im- 
portant role in civil defense, as evidenced by 
the fact that Maj. Gen. Edwin G. Ziegler, 
civil defense director of Buffalo and Erie 
Counties, has Just been elected president of 
the United States Civil Defense Council. He 
will do a fine job. Former Gov. Leo A. Hoegh, 
of Iowa, has just been named the new Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator. He has 
a big job and we should help him all we can. 

It is truly time to put up or shut up. 


Senator Morse’s Statement Opposing 
S. 2371 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
voted against S. 2377. It was not pos- 
sible for Senator Morse to be present. 
He opposed the bill and wanted the 
statement of his position in the RECORD. 
I ask permission to insert this very 
thoughtful reason as to why Senator 
MonsE, had he been present, would also 
have voted in opposition to S. 2377. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF OREGON, ON S. 2377, THE SO-CALLED 
JENCKS BILL 
I wish the Recorp to show my opposition 

to the final version of S. 2377 as agreed upon 

in conference and approved by the Senate. 

From the first I have maintained that a 
measure dealing with basic rights of due 


'on American soil. 
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process, embodied In a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, required more deliberate con- 
sideration in committee and by the bench 
and bar than S. 2377 received. 

The bill as drafted by the Department of 
Justice and reported to the Senate was a 
poor bill which undercut the Supreme 
Court's decision and imperiled other rights 
heretofore protected by the courts. After 
many revisions, the bill was greatly improved 
in the Senate. 

The two rollcall votes in the Senate de- 
feated attempts to deprive defendants of 
rights protected by the Supreme Court's de- 
cision and to impair other decisions inter- 
preting the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure. The ground gained in the Senate was 
lost in conference. 

I regret the Senate's hasty action in ap- 
proving the conference version, 


Adams County, Ohio, Opens Its Doors 
to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


. OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to supply the following information 
about the world's conservation exposi- 
tion and plowing contests which will be 
held in the Sixth District of Ohio at 
Peebles in Adams County: 

ALL IN READINESS FOR GIANT WORLD's Fam or 
AGRICULTURE 


PrrsuLESs, On:o.—Adams County, Ohio, 
opens its doors to the world next week during 
the 1957 world's conservation exposition and 
plowing contests here, September 17, 18, 19, 
and 20. 

"Everything is in excellent shape," accord- 
ing to General Chairman Earl K. DeVore, 
Winchester, Ohio, dairyman. Transporta- 
tion, food and housing arrangements have 
been completed. Preparations for the expo- 
sition have been underway for 3 years. 

All roads leading into the area have been 
widened and resurfaced. Free parking areas 
will accommodate more than 33,000 cars at 
one time, and an elaborate system of traffic 
control will prevent any cross-traffic tieups 
within the 2,500-acre site area. More than 
20 food concessions, under supervision of 
public-health authorities, will be stocked 
with 26 tons of hamburger, 3 miles of hot 
dogs, 1 million paper cups, 12,000 gallons 
of milk, 24,000 gallons of coffee, 12 tons of 
potatoes, 33,000 pies, and 120 tons of ice. 

Cochairman Bob Miller of station WLW, 
Cincinnati, points out that while thousands 
of visitors are expected at this World’s Fair 
of Agriculture, no one need fear the traffic or 
crowds, The crowd on any one day will be 
no larger than that at a Big Ten football 
game, plus the fact they will be dispersed 
over a 16-farm area. And, they will not all 
be trying to arrive at the same time, as they 
do at a sporting contest. 


This will be the largest onetime, all- 
inclusive agricultural event ever held in 
the United States, and the first time the 
world plowing contests have taken place 
Champion plowmen 
from 14 countries will compete for the 
world plowing championship, with the 
winner to be announced at the master 
plowman's banquet in the Peebles High 
School gymnasium Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 20. 
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'The Ohio State plowing champions will 
be named after the September 17 State 
eliminations, and will be entered in the 
national plowing matches the following 
day. 'The national winners on Septem- 
ber 18 wil compete in the 1958 world 
contests in Germany. 

In keeping with the established tradi- 
tion of American field days, admission 
is free on State and National days, Sep- 
tember 17-18. In keeping with the es- 
tablished tradition of the world contests, 
a 50-cent admisison charge will be made 
to those over 18 years of age on Septem- 
ber 19-20. 

Included among the many dignitaries 
Scheduled to attend the exposition are: 
ihe Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; and the Honorable C. Wil- 
liam O'Neill, Governor of the State of 
Ohio. 

A queen of the furrow, selected from 
more than 1,100 rural Ohio contestants, 
wil reign over the entire exposition. 
Other attractions include à complete 
women's program—highlighted by a New 
York fashion show; and daily appear- 
ances by the world-famous 102-piece 
United States Army Field Band. Trac- 
tor-tipping demonstrations will be fea- 
tured each afternoon. Exhibition shoot- 
ing by Herb Parsons, the world's greatest 
marksman, will be presented September 
19-20. "Visitors during the first 3 days 
wil have & chance to see some 40 top 
sheep dogs in action in the supreme 
championship trials of the North Ameri- 
can Sheep Dog Society. 

More than 100 acres will be devoted to 
educational and commercial exhibits. 


The educational exhibits will illustrate ' 


utilization of our natural resources 
through proper land and livestock man- 
agement. Visitors will see the ultimate 
in soil and water conservation practices 
as they apply to this particular area. 
More than $1 million worth of farm 
machinery will be on display in the com- 
mercial exhibits, 

A 3,000-foot airstrip on the site will 
accommodate aircraft as large as DC-3's. 


Following the exposition, the foreign 
plowmen, team managers, and officials 
wil be guests of various agricultural, 
business, and industrial groups on a 
week-long tour of the Buckeye State. 


Carlos Castillo Armas—Resolution by the 
Congress of the Republic of Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I enclose herewith a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Congress of the 
Republic of Guatemala: 

The Congress of the Republic of Guate- 
mala has been informed through the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, of the resolutions 
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adopted by the Congress of the United States 
of America, expressing its deepest sorrow at 
the death of His Excellency, Carlos Castillo 
Armas. 

"Therefore, the Congress of the Republic of 
Guatemala resolves: To thank the Honor- 
able Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica for their kind expréssions of sympathy 
to the people of Guatemala, which they is- 
sued as representatives of the people of the 
United States of América. Through these 
expressions our people have received, in this 
hour of tragedy, reiterated proof of moral 
support from the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and this will en- 
courage us to proceed with energy and cour- 
age in continuing the social and economic 
reconstruction so successfully started by the 
illustrious President Castillo Armas, a victim 
of international communism. 

FEDERICO CARBONELL RODAS, 
President. 
<- GUILLERMO Vives CASTANEDA, 
First Vice President. 
VrRGILIO Viscovicn * 
Second Vice President. 
JULIO PRADO GARCIA SALAS, 
First Secretary, 
MANUEL DE JESUS Gmon TANCHEZ, 
Second Secretary, 
Luis D. ESKENASSY CRUZ, - 
Third Secretary, 
Oscar CoBAR CASTILLO, 
Fourth Secretary, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

GUATEMALA Crry, GUATEMALA, CENTRAL 

AMERICA, August 28, 1957, 


Against Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion of the Washington State Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AGAINST FEDERAL Arp TO EDUCATION 


“Whereas the National Association of 
County Officials is an organization dedicated 
to the maintenance of constitutional govern- 
ment, States rights, and strong local gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas this association holds to the deep 
conviction that strong local government is a 
bulwark of democracy; and 

“Whereas this association is opposed to 
Federal contro] or interference with respect 
to matters which should rightfully be left 
for local determination; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States legislation propos- 
ing to enact Federal aid to education; and 

“Whereas the financing and full control of 
educational facilities within the States are 
rightfully the sole responsibility of the States 
and the political subdivisions thereof: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association 
of County Officials does hereby go on record 
as being opposed to Federal aid to education; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Member of the Congress of 
the United States.” 

At this point, Richard Watts, executive 
secretary of the of the Washington State 
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Association of County Commissioners, moved 
that the resolution proposed by the legisla- 
tive committee be tabled, Mr. Watts came 
to the speaker's rostrum and made a brief 
speech, saying that he felt that there was 
such divided opinion within the association 
on the subject of Federal aid to education 
that this resolution would split the organiza- 
tion and alienate important elements of our 
support. 

The motion to table the proposed resolu- 
tion was then put to a vote and defeated. 


The Record and Accomplishments of the 
Committee on Ways and Means During 
the Ist Session of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my custom since I have been chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to place in the Recorp a brief 
report near the end of each session on 
the work and accomplishments of the 
Committee on Ways and Means during 
the session of Congress for the infor- 
mation of Members of Congress and the 
interested public. 

The survey which I have just com- 
pleted on the work of the committee 
this session provides ample evidence O 
the diligent and conscientious attention 
to duty of all members of the commit- 
tee. I wish to take this opportunity to 
again commend them for their h 
work, their devotion of long hours and 
days and weeks to our committee &C7 
tivity. I would like to express my grate- 
ful appreciation to my distinguished col- 
leagues on the committee who have 
served so ably and so conscientio 
on the committee during this session. 
I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to state that as members of the 
committee they have initiated and acted 
upon legislation which is greatly in the 
public interest and of tremendous as- 
sistance to the citizens of our country. 

This legislative activity has covered 
nearly every major field of the commit, 
tee's broad jurisdiction. While some o 
the bills receiving favorable action bY 
the committee were what might 
termed minor bills, a number of meas- 
ures properly fall within the category 
of major legislation. At a later point 
in this report I shall give a brief sum- 
mary and description of the action of 
the committee in each of the areas of 
its jurisdiction. I shall also, at a later 
point, indicate the aetivity of the three 
subcommittees which the committee re- 
established at the beginning of this Con- 
gress. 

This session of the 85th Congress has 
been a period of intensive activity bY 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The 
legislation which has been favorably 
acted upon by the committee is sound, 
responsible, and beneficial to the Amer- 
ican people. The committee has, with 
determination and  conscientiousness, 
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&pplied itself to the exceptionally heavy 
Workload before it and has made great 
Progress in the interest of all our citi- 
zens. Due to the vital importance of 
Matters falling within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to the economy and well-being of our 
Nation, it is particularly necessary that 
this committee exercise the utmost care 
&nd thought to screening the many pro- 
Posals referred to it so that those meas- 
ures selected for favorable consideration 
will be ones which are in the public in- 
terest and which benefit all Americans. 
I can truthfully say that the record of 
the committee during this session has 
been an outstanding one. As an indi- 
Vidual member of the committee, I voted 
&gainst some of the matters which were 
nevertheless ordered reported by a ma- 
jority of the committee. This is the way 
Our committee system works. 

As I shall point out in more detail 
later in this report, the committee has 
taken action on a broad front. It has 
favorably reported, and the House has 
passed, the first technical revision of our 
excise tax structure since 1932, when 
Many of our present excise taxes were 
first adopted. It has favorably reported 
& major bill the purpose of which is to 
correct unintended benefits and hard- 
Ships and thus close many actual and 
Potential loopholes in our income and 
estate tax laws. It has favorably re- 
ported a bill which has now becóme pub- 
lie law which make it possible for our 
Citizens to receive a higher interest re- 
turn on their investments in United 
States Savings bonds. It has protected 
the fiscal integrity of the Government 
by extending, on the request of the ad- 
ministration, certain excise and cor- 
Porate tax rates until June 30, 1958. It 
has favorably acted on amendments to 
the Antidumping Act. It has taken 
favorable action on a variety of social 
Security measures affording further 
benefits to our citizens. It has acted to 
empower the Government to further con- 
trol the manufacture of narcotic drugs. 
And it has acted on a broad variety of 
Other measures. 

But equally important as the matters 
on which the committee has taken final 
&ction are the studies which are under- 
way looking toward major action next 
Session. The three subcommittees of 
the committee have been hard at work 
on agendas which they have developed 
and the groundwork which has been laid 
through their continuing careful studies 
Will be basic to action to be taken by the 
ful committee in the forthcoming 
Session. 

In my past reports of this nature I 
have taken occasion to point out the con- 
Stantly increasing workload of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. In the sür- 
vey I have just completed, it is obvious to 
me that this pattern of increasing ac- 
tivity in the areas of jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Mcans has con- 
tinued on a sharply ascending curve 
which attests to the importance of the 
matters which we handle and to the vital 
relationship of our legislative activities 
io the welfare of our country. In this 
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report I shall shortly present statistics to 
show that more public bills have been 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means during this session of the Con- 
gress than have been introduced and re- 
ferred to us in any single previous session 
in the committee's history. At the end 
of the 84th Congress I pointed out that 
some 1,324 bills had been introduced and 
referred to the committee for considera- 
tion, which was the largest number ever 
referred to us up to that time. During 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress, 
which is just drawing to a close, a total 
of 1,538 bills have been referred to us 
for consideration. Thus, it can be seen 
that more bills were referred to the com- 
mittee during the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress than during both sessions of 
the 84th Congress. 'These 1,538 public 
bills cover every area of our jurisdiction 
and every facet of our activity. This is 
between 3 and 4 times the number of bills 
which were referred to the committee 
during the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress, and approximately twice the num- 
ber of bills which were referred to the 
committee in the 1st session of the 84th 
Congress. Of course, it is generally true 
that more bills are introduced during 
the first session of the Congress than 
during the second session. However, to 
repeat, the total of 1,538 bills which 
were referred to the committee during 
this ist session of the 85th Congress 
represents more bills than were referred 
to the Committee during both sessions of 
the 84th Congress, or for that matter, 
any previous Congress. 

I wil set forth below a comparative 
table which I have had prepared show- 
ing the number of bills introduced and 
referred to the committee for the past 
decade. It can readily be seen from this 
table how vastly the work of this com- 
mittee has grown during that period. 
For example, 10 years ago, during the 
lst session of the 80th Congress— 
1947—a total of 407 bills were introduced 
and referred to the committee, which 
represents only approximately one- 
fourth of the total of 1,538 bills which 
were introduced and referred to the 
committee during this session of the 85th 
Congress. Six years ago, during the Ist 
session of the 82d Congress—1951—some 
433 bills were referred to the committee, 
again only about one-fourth the number 
referred this year. 

The following table shows statistics in 
this regard for the past 10 years: 

TABLE I 
85rH CONG. 
IST SESS., 1957 


Number introduced and 
Knie MALIS 
um re) — — 
Number passed by 
House 
Number enacted into 
A 


Number introduced and 
referred... .... 

Number reported 

Number passed by 

M 

Number enacted into 
law 


2D SESS., 1956 


5 0 4 
1 1 


- —— — 


— 


-House......—..-....--- 
Number enacted into 
liL 21 1 


83p CONGRESS 
1ST SESS., 1953 


Number introduced and 
8 2 niacin aents 8 2 2 
Number reported 34 1 

Number passed by 
F 30 14 —ů—ů— 

Number cnacted into 
BB eS , G arene ARSE — 


* "E 23 1 


2D SESS., 1954 


Number introduced and 
F 330 5 0 
Number reported 14 r 


Number passed by 
House 


82p Cons. 


2D SESS., 1952 


Number introduced and 
TTT 
um reported _..-..-~ eed — — 
Numberpassed by House. 2 8 
Number enacted into law. 19 Ld Fon — 
81sr Conc. 
1ST SESS., 1949 
Number introduced and 
TATOO sone damit 557 14 0 4 
Number roported 17 [| Nr Ense 
Number passed by 
P 17 ee 
Number enacted into 
7 ite ea 15 — — 
2D SESS., 1950 
Number introduced and 
1 15 16 2 
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"TABLE I—Continued 


80TH Cowc.—Continued 
2D SESS., 1948 


— oe MES 12 1 3 
Number reported 27 5 U 
Number passed by House. 2n 6 1 
Number enacted into law. 17 3 


At the beginning of this session of the 
Congress, the committee acted to re- 
establish three subcommittees covering 
three of the major areas of the commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction. These subcommittees 
and the membership of each follow: 
Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Witsur D. Mitts, with the 
following membership: NOBLE J. GREG- 
ory, THOMAS J. O’Brien, FRANK IKARD, 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON, ROBERT W. KEAN, 
and HowarD H. BAKER; Subcommittee on 
Excise Taxes, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Arme J. Foranp, with 
the following membership: HERMAN P. 
EBERHARTER, EUGENE J. KEOGH, FRANK 
M. Karsten, A, S. HERLONG, Jr., THOMAS 
A. JENKINS, NoaH M. Mason, and Hat 
HOLMES; and the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade Policy, under the chairman- 
ship of the Honorable Hae Boccs, with 
the following membership: Ceci R. 
Kinc, BunR P. Harrison, EUGENE J. 
McCanTHY, THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
DANIEL A. REED, JOHN W. BYRNES, AN- 
TONI N. SabLAk, and THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
I. STATUS OF LEGISLATION 1ST SESSION, 85TH 

CONGRESS 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, the committee has favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
a total of 48 bills, of which 43 have been 
passed by the Horse. Of the 43 which 
have been passed by the House, a total 
of 21 has passed the Senate, and a total 
of 21 has been signed into public law. 
As may be seen from table I, more bills 
were reported during this session than 
in any previous session during the past 
10 years, with the exception of the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress. 

The follwing table shows the status of 
legislation on which the committee has 
acted favorably during the session just 
completed, broken down into categories 
of tax bills, social-security bills, and 
tariff bills: 


Taste II 


Social | Tariff| Tax | Total 


Bilt „ Senate. 
re 

Bills passed Senate 
Bills enacted into law 


28888 


! This figure includes 10 bills awaiting the President's 
Signature. 


The full committee met 61 times in 
executive session and in addition con- 
ducted public hearings on 5 different 
subjects for a period of some 8 days, re- 
receiving testimony from some 119 dif- 
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ferent witnesses, plus the statements re- 
ceived from many other individuals and 
organizations for the record. In this 
connection, it is important to point out 
here that groundwork for much of our 
legislative activity this session was laid 
in public hearings conducted by our 
three subcommittees last fall. Those 
hearings, of course, were not covered in 
my report at the end of last session and 
properly should be included here. Dur- 
ing these hearings, which lasted a total 
of 36 days, some 356 witnesses were 
heard, in addition to many additional 
statements submitted for the record. 
Data concerning the public hearings of 
the full committee and the subcommit- 
tees follows: 

Taste III.—Public hearings of Committee on 


Ways and Means and subcommittees 
thereof 


Sn on Ways and 
Tax Kate Extension Act of 


1957, H. R. 4000, H. R. 
409; 


1. 

Maximum interest rate per- E 4 
mitted on United States 
MUN bonds, H. R. 4734, 

Amend certain provisions of 
the Antidumping Act, 
1921, to provide for greater 
certainty, speed, and efi- 
cieney in the enforcement 
thereof, and for other pur- 
55 H. R. 6006, II. R. 

suiting scale import excise 


onc ERA ES R. 
3 , II. R. 


July 29-31, 1957... 9 


Aug. 1-2, 1957... 70 


Aug. 27, 1057. 14 


Apr. 12, 1087. 5 


tion with a changeover 
from a retirement method 
ion to some 


Technical amendments to 
the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Subcommittee on Excise 
Taxes: On excise taxes. 

Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Policy: On sdminis- 
tration an tion of 
customs and tariff laws and 
the trade agreements pro- 
gram. 


Nov. 19-28, 1956. 57 


Nov. 26-30, 1956. 

Dec. 3-10, 1056. 196 
Sept. 17-29, 1990.| gg 
Oct. 2, 1956. 


Overseas conferences: The subcommittee also con- 
ducted overseas studies and conferences and received 
statements and views from s large number of witnesses 
which have been published as vol. 4 of the hearings con- 
taining some 373 pages. 

Moreover, the three subcommittees of 
the committee met in executive session 
approximately 38 times during the 
session. 

II. BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 

A. Tax legislation: 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress the Committee on Ways and Means 
took favorable action on 26 bills, the 
purpose of which was to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code in various respects. 
Many of these bills made important 
changes in our tax structure, and three 
of these bills constituted major legisla- 
tion. Of these 3, 1 has been signed into 
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public law, 1 has passed the House of 
Representatives and is presently pend- 
ing before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and 1 is pending on the House Cal- 
endar. Of the 22 bills which might be 
labeled minor bills, 2 have been signed 
into public law, 19 have passed the 
House, and 3 are pending on the House 
Calendar. 

A brief description of the three major 
bills in the tax field follows. 

A major tax bill, which has been favor- 
ably acted upon by the committee and 
which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentative and is now before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, is H. R. 7125 en- 
titled “Excise Tax Technical Changes 
Act of 1957.” While this bill, as indi- 
cated by its title, is a technical one and 
does not make any major changes with 
regard to excise tax rates, it contains 
the first overall technical revision of the 
general excise tax provisions since 1932, 
the year when a great many of these 
provisions were first adopted. Its title 
does not truly indicate the vast amount 
of time and work which went into the 
bill's preparation, consideration, and re- 
porting by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In order that the true nature of 
the work involved may be indicated, the 
bill itself consisted of some 430 pages, 
and the committee report accompanying 
the bill consisted of approximately 212 
pages. This bill represents the culmina- 
tion of over 2 years of intensive work 
both by the full committee and by the 
Subcommittee on Excise Taxes, formerly 
the Subcommittee on Excise Tax, Tech- 
nical, and Administrative Problems. 

In addition to numerous changes in 
virtually all classes of the miscellane- 
ous excise taxes, the provisions of the 
code relating to the communications 
and documentary stamp taxes and the 
important credit and refund provisions 
have been entirely rewritten by title I 
of the bill. Title II of the bill is con- 
cerned with the provisions of the code 


“relating to the taxes on distilled spirits, 


wines, beer, tobacco products, and fire- 
arms, The bill provides a general tech- 
nical revision of the distilled spirit pro- 
visions and also the occupational tax 
provisions relating to wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in alcoholic beverages. 
Title I of the bill, as indicated above, 
contains the first general technical revi- 
sion of the excise tax provisions which 
has been attempted since the time when 
most of those provisions were first in- 
corporated in the Internal Revenue 
Code. The extensive and intensive work 
which went into the preparation of 

drafting and approval of this bill by the 
committee can be indicated also by the 
fact that extended public hearings were 
held on the subjects covered by the bill 
for a period of approximately 2 weeks 
in October 1955 and also again in Janu- 
ary and March of 1956, incorporating 
over 1,000 pages of testimony and state- 
ments in three volumes. Several in- 
terim reports were prepared and con- 
sidered by the subcommittee and given 
careful and complete consideration by 
the full Committee on Ways and Means 
prior to final action on provisions of the 
bill. The bill was reported by the com- 
mittee on May 24, 1957, and passed the 


1957, 


House of Representatives on June 20, 
1957. It represents a major revision of 
the technical excise tax provisions of 
the code. 

A second major tax bill favorably re- 
Ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means was H. R. 8381 entitled Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1957." This 
bill represents a major step in the elim- 
ination of substantive unintended bene- 
fits and hardships in the existing in- 
come, estate, and gift tax provisions, 
and also removes many technical errors 
and ambiguities in the tax statutes. The 
bill contains 81 sections. While in terms 
of the number of changes most of the 
bill deals with the correction of inad- 
vertent errors in the internal revenue 
laws, the bill contains considerably more 
Significant provisions which are con- 
cerned with “unintended benefits” and 
“unintended hardships” which relate to 
Problems of revenue significance which 
have developed over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. This bill represents the 
culmination of intensive work by the 
Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, by the full Committee on Ways 
and Means and by the staffs. Active 
work toward the bill was begun in July 
of 1956 when the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation was estab- 
lished to review existing income, estate 
and gift tax provisions and to determine 
the substantive unintended benefits and 

ps and technical problems need- 
ing correction. That subcommittee held 
Public hearings in November of 1956 
Which cover over 500 pages of testimony 
and statements received from various 
individuals and organizations interested 
in these matters. In addition, as indi- 
cated, both the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Ways and Means 
Spent many days in executive session 
Studying these various problems before 
reporting H. R. 8381. The bill was re- 
Ported by the committee on July 9, 1957, 
and is presently pending on the House 
Calendar. 

A third tax bill which can properly be 
considered a major bill from the stand- 
point of the general revenues was H. R. 
4090 entitled “Tax Rate Extension Act 
of 1957.” This bill, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means provided 
for a one-year extension of the present 
corporate income tax rate and existing 
rates of certain excise taxes. In the 
form in which the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, a 15-month extension of these tax 
rates was provided for, and in that form 
the bill was agreed to by the House of 
Representatives and signed into law by 
the President. 

The extension of these tax rates con- 
cerned was requested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in behalf of the adminis- 
tration and was agreed to because of 
their effect on the Federal budget in the 
fisca] year 1958. It was estimated that, 
had the rates not been extended, there 
Would have been a deficit in the fiscal 
year 1958 of about $500 million. It was 
estimated that the total full-year effect 
under the bill as passed by the House 
would be $2,975 million. The bill was 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means on February 7, 1957, 
Passed the House on March 14, 1957, 
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passed the Senate on March 27, 1957, and 
signed by the President on March 29, 
1957. 

Two additional tax measures which re- 
ceived favorable action by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means deserve particu- 
lar mention here. These bills are now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. The first of these, H. R. 8865, 
relating to the administration of certain 
collected taxes, was designed to secure 


greater compliance with present law on 


the part of employers and others in pay- 
ing over to the Government trust fund 
withheld tax moneys such as income, so- 
cialsecurity and retailers taxes. It pro- 
vides, generally speaking, for penalties 
to insure that employers who withhold 
income, or social security taxes or who 
collect excise taxes shall pay such 
moneys into the Treasury. The commit- 
tee was advised that, as of December 31, 
1956, the delinquent withheld income and 
social security taxes alone amounted to 
$279 million. This legislation was de- 
signed to prevent this from further oc- 
curring. $ 

The second tax bill which also deserves 
special mention, in addition to the major 
bills, is H. R. 8216, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to prevent un- 
just enrichment by precluding refunds of 
alcohol and tobacco taxes to persons who 
have not borne the ultimate butden of 
the tax. This legislation limits refunds 
to cases where claimants bore the ulti- 
mate burden or repaid the amount of 
the tax to the person who bore the ulti- 
mate burden. Claims already filed, in- 
cluding refunds of these taxes, amount 
to $830 million. 

In addition to the above major bills 
and bills deserving of special mention, 
the committee also took favorable action 
on 19 miscellaneous bills of lesser im- 
portance relating to taxes. These mis- 
cellaneous bills covered a variety of dif- 
ferent subjects too lengthy to outline 
here. Details as to these and all other 
bills referred to the committee can be 
found in the legislative calendar of the 
committee. 

B. Fiscal legislation: 

In the field of general fiscal legisla- 
tion, other than taxes, the Committee 
on Ways and Means took favorable ac- 
tion on one bill, H. R. 5520, which prop- 
erly can be classified as major legislation. 
As reported by the committee and in the 
form in which it passed the House of 
Representatives, this bill would have in- 
creased the maximum permissible in- 
terest rate on savings bonds—and sav- 
ings certificates—held to maturity from 
3 percent to 3½ percent a year, com- 
pounded semiannually. It would have 
authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his discretion, to increase the 
yield on savings bonds and savings cer- 
tificates bearing issue dates of February 
1, 1957, or later, and it would also have 
authorized the Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, to increase the maximum interest 
rate on series E savings bonds, maturing 
on February 1, 1957, or later which the 
holder retained for an extension period 
of not more than 10 years beyond their 
maturity dates. The Senate amended 
this bill so as to provide discretionary 
authority to the Secretary to raise the 
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interest rate on these bonds to 3.26 per- 
cent in lieu of the 3% percent authority 
contained in the House bill, and the bill 
in this form was agreed to by the House 
on approved by the President April 20, 

This legislation is quite important to 
the millions of individuals who purchase 
and hold series E savings bonds, since 
it will permit the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to increase the interest rate payable 
to these millions of individuals on this 
important type of savings, if he deems 
this advisable. This legislation was de- 
signed to further encourage investment 
in these bonds by our individual citi- 
zens, The importance of this authority, 
which can be exercised by the Treas- 
ury, in affording our citizens increased 
interest on this class of investment is un- 
derscored by the generally rising interest 
rates on other comparable forms of in- 
vestment. This legislation will permit 
our individual citizens to continue to par- 
ticipate in this vitally important savings 
program at a rate of interest more com- 
mensurate with that which is paid on 
such other forms of similar investment. 

C. Narcotics legislation: 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
also took favorable action during this 
session of the Congress on a bill, H. R. 
9028, covering another important area 
of the committee’s jurisdiction, namely, 
the field of eontrol of narcotic drugs. 
While this legislation is technically tax 
legislation, or constitutes an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code, from a 
substantive point of view it appropriately 
can be considered to be an additional 
different field of jurisdiction. - This leg- 
islation was designed to give full effect 
to treaty obligations of the United States 
to limit exclusively to medical and sci- 
entific purposes the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs and to require that such 
manufacture be restricted to persons and 
premises that have been licensed for the 
purpose. It is also designed to amend 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act to bring the regulation of exports in 
conformity with current treaty obliga- 
tions, and to permit the importation and 
exportation of certain narcotic drugs for 
scientific research purposes. This action 
of the committee during this session thus 
further supplements the important ac- 
tion taken by the committee and the 
Congress during the last session with re- 
gard fo control of the illicit trafficking 
in drugs and the prevention of insidious 
and heinous crimes resulting from the 
use of such drugs. This legislation is 
considered therefore to be quite impor- 
tant in protecting the welfare of our 
citizens and in promoting the general 
interest. It is now pending before the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

D. Social-security legislation: 

One of the most important major fields 
of jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means is that relating to our na- 
tional social security laws. As may be 
recalled, during the second session of the 
84th Congress the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1956 were finally enacted 
by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent. During this first session of the 
85th Congress, the committee did not act 
on a major social security bill compar- 
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- able to the Social Security Act amend- 
ments of 1956 but it did take action on 
a variety of lesser, but nonetheless im- 
portant, bills in this area of its jurisdic- 
tion. The action which the committee 
took on these miscellaneous bills in the 
field of social security will afford bene- 
fits to a very large number of our citizens 
who, because of certain provisions in ex- 
isting law, would not have been able to 
receive such benefits. For example, a 
large number of ministers had not 
availed themselves, for one reason or an- 
other, of the privilege which was ex- 
tended to them of electing, by April 15, 
1957, to come under the act as & self- 
employed individual. A number of other 
ministers had been mistakenly enrolled 
along with lay employees in certain 
church schools and similar organizations 
and were faced with the prospect of los- 
ing their social security coverage. The 
committee acted, in H. R. 8892, to af- 
ford these ministers a further oppor- 
tunity to elect coverage and to insure 
that all those who desire coverage might 
obtain it. Another bill, H. R. 6191, ex- 
tended the time in which the disability 
freeze provisions of the act could be 
made retroactive, which should be of ma- 
terial benefit to those of our citizens who 
have been unfortunate enough to become 
disabled. In this same bill the commit- 
tee also took favorable action on a pro- 
vision which eliminated from present law 
the so-called dual disability provision 
as it related to disability-insurance bene- 
fits insofar as veterans who were receiv- 
ing service-connected disability compen- 
sation from the Veterans' Administra- 
tion are concerned. This change in the 
law will permit veterans to draw both 
social security and veterans’ disability 
benefits. 

As indicated above, there were a va- 
riety of these miscellaneous bills, a total 
of 11, too numerous to outline here, 
which will be of very material benefit to 
our citizens. All of these social-security 
bills are now law or are awaiting signa- 
ture by the President. 

E. Customs and tariff legislation: 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has taken action on a number of bills 
with respect to customs and tariff mat- 
ters. One bill of particular interest and 
which deserves mention here is H. R. 
6006, the purpose of which is to amend 
the Antidumping Act of 1921 so as to 
provide for greater certainty, speed, and 
efficiency in the enforcement of that act. 
This legislation was based upon the re- 
port made to the Congress by the Treas- 
ury Department in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 of the Customs Simplification Act 
of 1956. The three principal features of 
this legislation are as follows: 

First, it amends provisions of the act 
relative to the assessment of dumping 
duties to correct possible situations which 
may arise where sales at less than fair 
value and injury are found but where no 
duties can be collected; second, it amends 
certain definitions contained in the act 
80 as to bring them into conformity with 
new definitions included in the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act of 1956; and 
third, it provides for mandatory public 
notice when there is reason to believe or 
suspect sales of imported merchandise at 
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dumping prices, and mandatory public 
notice by the Treasury Department and 
the Tariff Commission of their decision 
in dumping cases along with reasons 
therefor. This legislation embodies all 
the amendments which the Treasury 
Department was prepared to recommend 
to the committee at this time. However, 
the committee recognizes that many in- 
terested individuals and organizations 
have urged more basic amendments to 
the Antidumping Act, and the committee 
is continuing to study this act, along 
with other matters in this general field, 
with respect to the desirability and ad- 
visability for further legislation. This 


bill is now pending before the Senate - 


Committee on Finance. 

Another bill in the customs and tariff 
field which deserves some particular 
mention here is H. R. 6304, the purpose 
of which, as acted upon by the commit- 
tee and as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of 
gifts from the members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on duty 


abroad. The Senate amended this bill 


so as to extend this privilege for an ad- 
ditional 2-year period, and in that form 
is was agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and approved by the Presi- 
dent. This legislation should be of par- 
ticular interest to the members of the 
Armed Forces abroad in that, from a 
morale standpoint, it is extremely im- 
portant to & serviceman on such duty 
to be able to send small gifts and sou- 
venirs from the region in which he is 
serving to his family and friends in this 
country. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
acted favorably on a total of 13 bills in 
the field of customs and tariff matters 
and, although the majority of these bills 
properly could be classified as minor 
bills, they do provide benefits and help- 
ful assistance to our citizens and our 
industries. 

F. Studies and program for second 
session: 

As I have indicated above, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and its sub- 
committees have under way studies and 
investigations which should be of mate- 
rial assistance in the further considera- 
tion of important legislation during the 
next session of this Congress. Due to 
the nature of the public bills falling 
within the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee, it is particularly necessary and ad- 
visable that the committee act with the 
utmost thoughtfulness and caution. 
The relationship of tax legislation, fiscal 
legislation, social-security legislation, 
and customs and tariff legislation to the 
economy of our Nation and the well- 
being of our citizens is obvious, and the 
committee has always taken cognizance 
of this fact. It could not act precipi- 
tously on legislation of this kind. I 
emphasize these matters because it un- 
derscores and gives emphasis to the sig- 
nificant studies which are under way 
particularly by the three subcommittees 
of the committee. 

I have already announced that the 
Committee on Ways and Means, begin- 
ning next January 7, will conduct gen- 
eral revenue revision hearings. During 
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the course of those hearings the com- 
mittee will receive the views and com- 
ments of individuals and organizations 
with respect to our revenue system, In 
the meantime, the Subcommittee on Ex- 
cise Taxes is continuing its work toward 
further technical and administrative 
changes, and, even more important, is 
making a study of our Federal excise 
tax structure and rates. 


Let’s Look at the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] has 
the audacity to state in the Appendix— 
pages A7206-A7207—August 27, 1957, 
that I have not given sufficient replies 
to questions he has asked me July 19 
and August 9, 1957. 

I invite any Member or other reader 
of the Recorp to read our respective 
statements and judge for himself. 

I also point out that I have been very 
willing to debate these matters on the 
floor of the House, or elsewhere, where- 
as the intrepid gentleman from Ten- 
nessee confines his ill-informed sniping 
to insertions in the Recorp. I venture 
to hope he will eventually consent to 
pose his questions to me personally on 
the floor of this House, or elsewhere. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
the time or facilities or disposition to 
read the previous exchanges, let me 
make these brief comments on the 
questions the gentleman lists in his 
August 29, 1957, insertion. 

I adhere to my position that dictators 
should be overthrown and that I, along 
with most Americans, favor their being 
toppled by a revolution to bring justice 
and mercy back into government, 
peaceful revolution if possible. 

As for what the Costa Rican news- 
papers reported, if the gentleman ob- 
jects to any story I will be glad to con- 
firm or deny its accuracy. But I see no 
point in burdening the Recorp with 
these clippings. However, the gentle- 
man, or any other person, may see these 
clippings in my office, I never have re- 
fused anyone access, contrary to the 
gentleman's assertion. 

The matter of the trip expenses paid 
by the Colombian newspaper, El Tiempo, 
and by the Costa Rican Government 
has been fully explained and justified 
in these pages. The Library of Con- 
gress has approved every aspect. We 
have a favorable official legal opinion. 
I have not, it is true, asked the Attorney 
General Why does not the gentleman 
do this. It is time be consulted some 
lawyer on this question. 

As for the military advantages of the 
dictator-run countries in Latin America, 
I am most willing to debate this issue 
with the gentleman. The real issue is 
what policies are most effective in fight- 
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ing international communism in Latin 
erica, 

I do not intend to embarrass any em- 
Ployees of the State Department by 
disclosing which of them favor an end 
to the “be soft to Latin American dic- 
tators“ policy of Secretary Dulles and 
President Eisenhower. 

As for the enthusiastic reception I re- 
Ceived in Costa Rica, I point out to the 
Eentleman that this was prior to my 
Origination and introduction of an 
&mendment to cut off aid to Nicaragua 
&nd other Latin American dictatorships. 

As for the defeat (171 to 4) of the 
&mendment in the House, I believe it 
Was largely because it had had no com- 
Mittee hearings. I expect a better re- 
sult next time. 

If the gentleman cared to investigate 
even cursorily, he would find that I 
haye consulted often with members of 
ihe House Foreign Affairs Committee 
&nd the State Department, and I shall 
Continue to do so. 

I have not been silent in the face of 
these questions, contrary to the gentle- 
man's astounding assertion. It is the 
Eentleman who shuns debate and ig- 
nores and neglects the most elementary 
factfinding. 

I repeat my request that the gentle- 
man agree to debate these issues in per- 
Son, on the floor or elsewhere. Let us 
have and end to his timid hit-and-run 
Unilateral insertions in the RECORD. 


A Message from Hon. John W. McCor- 
mack, Member of Congress, Majority 
Leader, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


. Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to extend my remarks by including in 
the ConcressionaL RECORD a message 
from the distinguished majority leader, 
Honorable Joun W. McCormack, which 
&ppears in the current Newsletter of the 
Nationalities division of the Democratic 
National Committee: 
A Messace Prom Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
MEMBER or CONGRESS, MAJORITY LEADER, 
Unrrep STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The enormous role which Americans of 
Many diverse national heritages play in 
Making our country great must be obvious 
to anyone who sits in Congress. During my 
30 years of service in the House, I have 
known and worked with elected Representa- 
tives whose parentage brought to the United 
States the best from almost every corner of 
the globe. 

Among our Democratic Members of Con- 
Eress today there are Representatives whose 
Tamilies came within the last generation or 
two from Italy, Spain, Ireland, Poland, 

ce, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Norway, 
Sweden, and India. Among them are the 
Chairmen of several of our most important 
Committees. 
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The fact that these men have shown such 
qualities of statesmanship and patriotism as 
to cause their neighbors to elect them to 
our highest legislative body is by itself proof 
of the great contribution which immigrants 
have made to the United States, 

Based on my observations, I wish to praise 
the work of the nationalities division of the 
Democratic National Committee. It is both 
important and necessary. The division 
helps Americans of recent parentage abroad 
to take a more active part in affairs of gov- 
ernment, and thus to be better citizens. It 
helps all of us toward better understanding 
of our neighbors, and a fuller knowledge of 
each other's heritage. It stands for the 


Democratic Party's deep interest in the wel- 


fare of every man and women in the United 
States, and it represents the American spirit 
at its best. 


A Threat to the Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Special Subcommittee on Coal 
Reserves reported on its findings after 
15 months of study. The recom- 
mendations of this subcommittee were 
of particular interest to the coal-pro- 
ducing region of Virginia, for it was here 
that one phase of the study was con- 
ducted. 

At my request, the Subcommittee on 
Coal Research held hearings at Abing- 
don, Va. It was my privilege to 
testify at this hearing and to arrange 
for the appearance of representatives of 
coal management, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and of transporta- 
tion officials as well as executives of large 
consuming industries. . 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention 
review the report of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Coal Research at this time, 
except as it may pertain-to the overall 
fuels situation in this country. With the 
approach of adjournment, I feel impelled 
to protest attempts to import natural gas 
into this country when such vast 
amounts of bituminous coal, anthracite, 
and lignite, as well as domestic oil and 
gas, are available. To this extent I am 
pleased at the opportunity of quoting the 
special subcommittee’s report and rec- 
ommendations. 

The subcommittee observes that the 
estimated recoverable coal reserves of 
the continental United States are of such 
magnitude that they would last for 1,900 
years or more at the present rate of coal 
consumption. It points out that this 
enormous quantity would be sufficient to 
cover an area the size of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia with a solid layer of 
unbroken coal approximately 41 feet 
thick. 

Virginia, home of the first commercial 
mine in the western hemisphere, has 
produced more than 600 million tons of 
coal since that first mine went into op- 
eration in 1745. Despite this vast out- 
put, however, there are still more than 
5 billion tons of recoverable coal remain- 
ing, or 8 times more than the total 
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amount extracted in the past two cen- 
turies. 

Coal is an important business in the 
western portion of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. It also has an important 
bearing on the economy of most of the 
other areas of our State. 'The millions 
of tons of coal that roll each year from 
the mines of Virginia and West Virginia 
into the great docks of Hampton Roads 
find employment for thousands of rail- 
road workers throughout the length of 
the State. Last year 42,197,191 tons 
went through Hampton Roads en route 
to Europe and the rest of the world, with 
additional tonnages tranferred there for 
water shipment to New York and New 
England. 

Virginia is also an important consumer 
of bituminous coal. In addition to that 
which is used for home heating, more 
than 3,993,000 tons were consumed in our 
electric-generating stations in 1956. I 
should like to mention parenthetically 
that steam-electric powerplants in Vir- 
ginia in 1956 had a total installed capac- 
ity of 1,587,900 kilowatts. Another 483,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity will be available 
in plants now under construction that 
will be completed in 1957. For 1958 an- 
other 770,000 kilowatts will be available 
with 160,000 to be added in 1959 and a 
like amount in 1960. 'Thus the capacity 
of steam-electric generating stations is 
scheduled to double in less than 5 years, 
as contrasted with an estimated increase 
of about 50 percent for the country as 
a whole in the same period. These fig- 
ures were compiled under the direction 
of William L. Kurtz, of the National Coal 
Association's department of coal eco- 
nomics, and were published this week. 
Other important customers include the 
chemical industry, the cement industry, 
textile mills, and a variety of other in- 
dustrial and manufacturing plants. 


I concur with this appraisal of the coal 
industry's position as reported by the 
subcommittee on coal research: 

The development of this great resource and 
revival of this industry should be a national 
undertaking of the highest priority. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
major recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee will be adopted through legisla- 
tion by Congress early next year. Itisa 
most important assignment, for it will be 
a contribution to the welfare of the en- 
tire Nation as well as to coal-producing 
regions. Meanwhile, any program to 
bring in foreign fuels in direct competi- 
tion to the coal industry would be a di- 
rect contradiction to the program recom- 
mended by the subcommittee. 

We do not need foreign gas in our 
Midwestern States any more than we 
need foreign peanuts in Virginia or any- 
where else in America. I have been dis- 
turbed at the suggestion that the Federal 
Power Commission allow Canadian gas 
to enter the fuel markets of this coal- 
Tich Nation. I know that any time a 
foreign fuel usurps coal’s markets any- 
where east of the Mississippi River, the 
impact will eventüally extend right into 
the homes of my constitutents. When- 
ever there is excess coal production, the 
entire industry suffers. Even if that 
were not the case, however, opening do- 
mestic fuel markets to an alien product 
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would certainly be unfair to members of 
the United Mine Workers of America in 
the affected areas. For that reason I am 
hoping that my colleagues from all sec- 
tions of the country will join in denounc- 
ing the plan to put Americans out of 
work. It is a matter now before the 
Federal Power Commission, and I trust 
that the decision of that Government 
agency will dispose of the case to the 
satisfaction of our workers. Meanwhile 
it is a matter which requires the close 
attention of all Members of Congress. 


Let’s Look at the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks we have heard and read many 
criticisms of certain decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, and even of the Court it- 
self and its members. Some of -those 
criticisms have been careful and 
thoughtful; others have been hasty and 
intemperate. Most reflect dissatisfac- 
tion and concern over the results of the 
decisions. Only a few rest upon an 
analysis of the issues, the law and the 
facts which were before the Court and 
upon which its decision in each case was 


There are 13 decisions subsequent to 
the school segregation case—1954— 
about which Members of this House have 
been especially critical. 

Six of those decisions must be at- 
tributed to ommissions or defective ac- 
tion on the part of Congress. Another, 
the Jencks case, involved unwise tactics 
by the prosecution in a criminal case in 
a Federal court—and 2, Kremen and 
Zucca, involved improper actions of 2 
bureaus of the Department of Justice. 

Among the six are the Stevens case, 
the Watkins case and the Mallory case. 
In the Stevens case the Court found 
that certain laws enacted by Congress 
established a congressional intent to oc- 
cupy the field of prosecution for acts in 
violation of the Federal antisedition law 
and, therefore, that violation of that law 
could not be prosecuted by a State in its 
courts. Corrective legislation—H. R. 3— 
has been introduced and is pending be- 
fore our Judiciary Committee. A similar 
bill was reported favorably by the Judi- 
ciary Committee last year but was not 
acted upon by the Rules Committee. 

The Watkins case merely held that we 
had not extended to the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee the authority 
to carry on some of the investigations 
that committee had undertaken. It is 
well recognized and has long been estab- 
lished that.a delegation of legislative 
authority must state a, clear and definite 


rule or principle wi hich the agency 
can act. Here again the remedy is clear 
and it is in our hands. 


The Mallorey case construed one of the 
rules of procedure in Federal courts. 
That decision relied upon and followed 
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the Dennison case decided 6 years ago. 
Congress has had ample time to bring 
&bout a change in the rule of procedure. 

The Jencks case is quite different from 
the three just mentioned. Here the 
Court applied another long-established 
rule that if a prosecutor relies upon the 
testimony of a witness who had made an 
earlier report on the facts about which 
he testified, that report must be made 
available to the defense, or in the alter- 
native, the testimony of that witness 
must be stricken from the record. 

The Jencks, Kremen, and Zucca results 
can be avoided in the future by adequate 
action in the department concerned. 

The other four—Slochower, Schware, 
Konigsberg, and Sweezy—involve 
whether or not State and local laws and 
administration were in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Remedial action if desired lies with 
State and local authorities. 

I submit that we in Congress should 
not try to hold the Supreme Court re- 
sponsible for results due to our own 
shortcomings in legislating or to the ac- 
tions of officials in the administration. 
And it must be kept in mind that as time 
goes on without our taking remedial 
action, it is the Congress and not the 
Court which has the responsibility for 
continuing in effect the law as found by 
the Court. 


World’s Fair of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK, Mr. Speaker, the world’s 
conservation exposition and plowing 
contests to be held at Peebles, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 17 to 20 of this year, are of suf- 
ficient importance to be known as the 
World's Fair of Agriculture. I am glad 
to submit the following information for 
the RECORD: 

Tue 1957 WORLD'S CONSERVATION EXPOSITION 
AND PLOWING CONTESTS, INC., SEPTEMBER 17, 
18, 19, 20, PEEBLES, OHIO 

BACKGROUND 

This is the fifth world's plowing contest 
the first ever held on American soil. This is 
the largest, onetime, all-inclusive agricul- 
tural event ever held in the United States. 
Previous contests have been held in Canada, 
North Ireland, Sweden, and England. Prep- 
arations already are underway for future 
contests scheduled in Germany, North Ire- 
land, France, and the Netherlands, This is 
the world’s fair of agriculture. 

WORLD PLOWING ORGANIZATION 

The executive committee directing this 
group is composed of agricultural leaders 
from 14 countries. General secretary is Al- 
fred Hall, London, England. 

WORLD PLOWING ORGANIZATION 

Two-man plowing teams representing 14 
countries will compete for the world plowing 
championship, September 19-20. Countries 
entering teams in this competitive event are: 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Great 
Britain, Holland, Italy, New Zealand, North 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, United States, and 
West Germany. Each of these teams won 
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the national event In their own country to 
qualify for the world contest. The 1957 
world champion will be announced at the 
master plowmen's banquet in the Peebles 
High School Friday evening, September 20. 


NATIONAL PLOWING MATCHES 


The United States “world series" of agri- 
culture will bring together champion plow- 
men from approximately 15 States in the na- 
tional contests, September 18. The winners 
of this event will represent the United States 
in the 1958 world contests to be held in 
Germany. 

OHIO STATE PLOWING ELIMINATIONS 


The 1957 county plowing champions from 
Ohio will compete September 17 for the 
State championship. The winners auto- 
matically will participate in the national 
matches the following day. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The committee directing the State, na- 
tional and world competitions this year at 
Peebles is composed of: Earl DeVore, Win- 
chester, Ohio, dairyman, general chairman; 
Bob Miller, WLW farm program director, 
Cincinnati, and Bob Barre, area soil con- 
servationist, Hillsboro, Ohio, cochairmen. 


SITE 


Local, State and national soll conservation 
technicians have been working for the past 
3 years with 16 farmers in preparing the 
2,500-acre site. Visitors will see the uti- 
mate in soil conservation practices which 
apply to this particular terrain. The 2,500 
acres have been loaned by the 16 cooperat- 
ing farmers interested in hosting the world 
event. 


GOLDEN PLOW AND CAIRN OF PEACE 


A Cairn of Peace (a permanent monu- 
ment composed mostly of native stone, but 
including a stone from each of the com- 
peting countrles) will be dedicated at 3 
p. m., September 19. 'This cairn is the 
in a serles of permanent monuments which 
Stand as a landmark at the site of each 
world plowing contest. The cairn is topped 
by a golden plow, emblematic of superiority 
in the art of plowmanship. A miniature 
golden plow will be presented to the world 
champion plowman. 

EXHIBITS 

More than 100 acres will be devoted to edu- 
cational and commercial exhibits. The edu- 
cational exhibits will feature proper utiliza- 
tion of natural resources through proper 
land and livestock management, Commer- 
cial exhibits will be highlighted by more 
than a million dollars’ worth of farm ma- 
chinery on display. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

In addition to the competitive events, dally 
features will include appearances by thé 
world-famous 102-piece United States Army 
Field Band, the Queen of the Furrow, and 
radio and television stars; also, a complete 
women's program, featuring a fashion show, 
with New York and area models; 40 toP 
border collies (first 3 days) in the suprem 
championship trials. : 

FACILITIES 

Free parking areas will accommodate 33." 
000 cars at one time. Free 10-minute trans- 
portation from parking areas to exposition 
site. Continuous free wagon tours over a 
4% -mile route. A 3,000-foot airstrip capable 
of handling DC-3's. More than 20 food con- 
cessions (approved by State health authori- 
ties). All roads leading into the area have 
been widened and resurfaced, Tra- control 
plan designed to eliminate any cross trafic 
within the site area, 


ADMISSION . 

In keeping with tradition of American field 
days, no charge will be made September 17- 
18. In keeping with the past established 
tradition of the world event, a 50-cent admis- 
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sion charge to those over 18 will be made Sep- 
tember 19-20. 


PRESS FACILITIES 


A press tent will be in operation starting 
September 16 and continuing through Sep- 
tember 20. Typewriters, tape recorders, and 
Cameras will be available (we ask that you 
bring your own tapes and film holders). 
There will be a number of attended pay tele- 
Phones in the vicinity of the press tent. 
There will be Western Union wire circuits in 
Operation. 


Statement Concerning the Activilies of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, Ist 
Session, 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following report of activities of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, of which 1 am chairman, for 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress. The 
report is brief, but I expect that, in ac- 
Cordance with past customs, a full abd 
Complete-account of committee activi- 
lies will be submitted at the close of the 
Congress next year. 

During the year, a great part of the 
lime of the committee was devoted to 

C studies of matters within the juris- 
Giction of the committee, preliminary to 
Consideration of specific legislation dur- 

the second session. Some of the 
Problems under consideration involved 
fafety legislation for small pleasure 
ats, and late in the session bills were 

troduced for action next year. As a 
Part of its work in this field and in fur- 
therance of its aim to report a simple and 
fective means of control for the over 
4 million small boats in the country 
Which are presently unregulated, the 
Committee distributed to the governors 
and attorneys general of the States and 

€rritories copies of the bills with a re- 
Quest for their cooperation in achieving 
& workable uniform law for State and 

eral cooperation in the field of boat- 

Safety. In addition, the' Council of 

tate Governments has placed this sub- 
lect on the agenda for its next meeting 
1, Washington on September 5 and 6, 

57. 

In a related field, the committee con- 
Sidered 18 bills involving Public Law 519, 
Of the 84th Congress, which extended 
Coast Guard jurisdiction over boats for 

e which carry 6 or more persons. 

€ law, as originally enacted, would 

ve subjected such boats to regulation 
9n January 1, 1958, but a number of 
Members of Congress were of the opin- 
lon that the date did not provide suffi- 
Cient time for understanding of and 
Compliance with Coast Guard regula- 
tions. After study and hearing, the 
Committee concluded that additional 
€ should be afforded, and accordingly 
rted a bill extending the deadline to 
June 1, 1958. That bill is now awaiting 
action by the President. 
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In the field of merchant marine ac- 
tivity, the committee placed emphasis 
on its studies of basic problems, rather 
than immediate legislation. Probably 
the most serious problem confronting 
the merchant marine is the possibility of 
a diminution in its importance in the 
field of national defense. New strategic 
concepts, with their emphasis on air 
power and missiles and the belief that 
any future war will be of very short dura- 
tion, have induced the belief in some 
quarters that the supply problems of the 
past, which could only be met by the 
merchant marine, will not exist. In an 
effort to determine whether such ideas 
had any support among those charged 
with the responsibility for the safety of 
our Nation, the committee called the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of Commerce to testify regarding the at- 
titude of the administration. Their tes- 
timony, together with that of the many 
other witnesses who appeared, is pres- 
ently under study by the committee, 
and will be the subject of a separate re- 
port to the House. 

Primarily, as a result of the work of 
the committee in the previous Congress, 
substantial progress can be reported in 
the modernization of our merchant ma- 
rine. As a result of the encouragement 
of the committee, the Maritime Admin- 
istration revised its policy on operating 
subsidy contracts to increase their du- 
ration to 20 years. This was necessary 
to provide assurance of continued sub- 
sidy to the operators who were faced 
with the necessity of replacing their 
aging fleets with new ships at great cost. 
One company, Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., has entered into a contract to build 
53 ships at & cost of half a billion dol- 
lars. Another, States Steamship Co., 
has undertaken the obligation of build- 
ing 13 ships at a cost of $150 million. 
On Wednesday of this week Grace Line 
launched the Steamship Santa Rosa to 
replace a 25-year-old combination ves- 
sel of the same name. Another similar 
vessel is presently under construction, 
and these two constitute the start of a 
$286 million construction program to in- 
clude 9 passenger-cargo vessels and 15 
freighters. In addition, the Maritime 
Administration is Ín the process of so- 
liciting bids and awarding contracts for 
over 15 ships for operation on essential 
trade routes. 

The encouragement and the work of 
the committee over the past few years 
is reflected not only in the future pros- 
pect of a completely new and modern 
merchant marine under the American 
flag, but in the present activity in our 
shipyards. Only a short time ago the 
committee became aware of the danger- 
ously low rate of activity in the ship- 
yards, with the resulting low employment 
and the loss of shipbuilding skills so 
necessary to the welfare of our coun- 
try in wartime. There was evidence of 
deterioration of our tramp fleet, with 
no prospect of replacement of its aging 
ships because of the lack of prospect of 
continued business and the consequent 
inability to secure financing of new con- 
struction, Ships were being laid up for 
Jack of cargo because of foreign com- 
petition by newer ships at lower rates. 
Extended hearings produced a record in 
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which representatives of Government, 
labor, ship operators, and investment ex- 
perts contributed their ideas. 

Ultimately, the situation was attacked 
on two fronts. The first involved assur- 
ance of more cargo for American ships. 
This was accomplished by requiring the 
Shipment of not less than one-half of 
cargoes in which the United States Gov- 
ernment had an interest on American 
ships—the so-called 50-50 law. While 
previous separate bills had contained 
such a provision, there had been no per- 
manent requirement, and thus no assur- 
ance of future business. As a result of 
this law, some degree of stability is guar- 
anteed American-flag ships. 

The other goal—that of securing new 
construction to protect our defense stake 
in the shipyards and to keep us competi- 
tive in the field of ocean trading—was 
achieved through a combination of ad- 
ministrative action and legislation. As 
to the former, the Maritime Administra- 
tion tightened its rules covering transfers 
of ships to foreign flags by instituting a 
requirement that for each transfer, 
equivalent ships must be built in Ameri- 
can yards for operation under the Ameri- 
can flag. By this action, shipowners 
were able to secure a part of the capital 
necessary to build new ships, shipyards 
received much needed business, and as- 
surance was secured that our fleet would 
contain new ships designed to meet the 
needs of our commerce and defense. 

The other problem urgently requiring 
action was the ever recurring need for 
financing of new construction. In the 
United States, ocean shipping has never 
been regarded as a prime investment. 
With the cost of new ships far above 
their present ones, shipowners were not 
in a position to think about securing 
financing of replacements, After long 
study, the committee evolved the bills 
which amended the Merchant Marine 
Act to provide for Government guar- 
anty of private mortgages on ships, and 
has continued its activities to amend 
the basic legislation as experience re- 
quired. The effect of this approach was, 
for the first time, to make ships attrac- 
tive as investments for private capital, 
The result has been a substantial con- 
tribution to present shipbuilding activ- 
ity, and a prospect of future expansion 
of our American-flag fleet. 

For some time the committee has been 
concerned over the failure of the United 
States to keep abreast of other maritime 
nations in the field of passenger vessels. 
Such vessels have been vital as troop 
carriers, and they are essential to main- 
tain American-flag service during peace- 
time. In an effort to meet the need for 
such vessels to some degree, bills have 
been introduced by the cbairman and 
other members of the committee to au- 
thorize the construction of a ship similar 
to the steamship United States, to re- 
place the steamship America, and a new 
1,400 passenger vessel for operation in 
the Pacific. Hearings on both of these 
will be scheduled early in the next ses- 
sion, and early action by the committee 
is assured. 

The collision of the motor vessel Stock- 
holm and the steamship Andrea Doria off 
Nantucket Island on the night of July 25, 
1956, and the sinking of the latter with 
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a loss of 50 lives, focused the attention 
of the world on the subject of safety of 
life at sea. Pursuant to authority 
granted by the House, the committee 
undertook a staff investigation by a 
group of experts of the collision to deter- 
mine what lessons could be learned and 
applied to minimize the consequences of 
such happenings in the future. The re- 
sult of their study was embodied in House 
Report No. 2969, 84th Congress, which 
recommended certain actions by various 
agencies of the Government. To deter- 
mine what progress had been made in 
carrying out the recommendations con- 
tained in the report, a hearing was held 
late in this session to receive progress 
reports. As a result of this hearing a 
report—House Report No. 1179—was 
made by this committee, with recommen- 
dations that prompt steps be taken to 
secure international action to consider 
the necessity for raising standards of 
safety. 

Another matter that was the subject 
of extended hearings by the committee 
was that of utilization of private termi- 
nal facilities by the Armed Forces to a 
greater degree than at present. Al- 
though the bill which gave rise to the 
hearings was not acted on, it is expected 
that further action will be taken in the 
course of the next session. 

Within the sphere of its jurisdiction 
over fisheries and wildlife, the activity 
of the committee ranged from considera- 
tion and action upon bills affecting con- 
trol over the salmon fisheries in the 
Northwest and Alaska, to protection of 
commercial fishermen in the Caribbean 
Sea and Pacific Ocean. The necessity 
for action in the latter field arose from 
the fact that there is no international 
agreement as to the offshore limits of 
territorial waters, and the distances 
claimed range from 3 miles by the United 
States to 200 miles claimed by Peru. 
United States fishermen conducting their 
activities in waters claimed by some 
maritime nations have bene subjected to 
seizure of equipment, detention, fines 
and, in two cases at least, bodily in- 
jury from shots fired in the course of 
seizure, In 1954, Public Law 680 was en- 
acted, which authorized the State De- 
partment to reimburse fishermen for 
fines illegally collected by foreign na- 
tions. However, the losses suffered were 
considerably greater than the fines, and 
legislation was introduced to include re- 
imbursement for these items. As a re- 
sult of hearings, a bill was reported to 
provide reimbursement for loss of fishing 
gear and personal injury to citizen crew 
aT the field 

e field of migratory wildfowl, 
there has been criticism for a number of 
years over the disposition of proceeds 
of duck stamp sales. At the time of the 
enactment of the original legislation re- 
quiring the purchase of stamps by hunt- 
ers, it was believed that the proceeds of 
the sales would be devoted chiefly to 
the acquisition of badly needed addi- 
tional wildfowl refuge lands. However, 
over the course of years, the Department 
of the Interior has utilized by far the 
greater portion of money derived from 
that source for other purposes, and the 
acquisition program has suffered. In an 
attempt to correct the situation, a num- 
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ber of bills were introduced and con- 
sidered by the committee which would 
earmark the proceeds of the duck stamps 
for refuge acquisition. During the course 
of hearings, bills were introduced to meet 
objections made by those interested in 
the problem, and at present the commit- 
tee has before it a bill believed to im- 
plement the original purpose of the early 
legislation which has the endorsement of 
a large proportion of the sportsmen of 
the country, and on which final action 
will be taken early in the next session. 

Early in this session the committee re- 
ceived a graphic illustration of the prob- 
lem of inflation facing the country. 
During the 84th Congress Public Law 251 
was enacted which authorized the con- 
struction of two new vessels for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey at a cost of $3,700,- 
000 each. When bids for their construc- 
tion were received, it appeared that an 
additional $300,000 per vessel would 
be required, and the necessary authoriza- 
tion bill was reported by the committee 
and subsequently enacted into law. 

In the field of activity touching the 
Panama Canal, the committee was con- 
fronted with the necessity of acting on 
legislation to implement the new treaty 
made with the Republic of Panama in 
1955, covering the transfer of some $24 
million of land and buildings to be trans- 
ferred to the Republic, and the necessary 
authorization of expense for replace- 
ment of transferred facilities within the 
CanalZone. Authorization of the trans- 
fer was favorably reported by the com- 
mittee, but some of the remaining prob- 
lems of the impact of the treaty upon 
the Panama Canal Co. remain to be 
considered during the next session. 

Present calculations indicate that the 
Panama Canal will be utilized to its 
fullest capacity not later than 12 to 15 
years hence. In view of the time re- 
quired to locate, plan and construct ad- 
ditional facilities, the committee is un- 
dertaking to recruit a staff of experts in 
the engineering and transportation fields 
to evaluate existing data to determine 
the proper location, type and extent of 
additional means for transit between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in the 
region of Central America. It is planned 
that the result of their efforts will be re- 
ported to the House for its guidance in 
considering necessary legislation to aug- 
ment the present canal facilities. 

In addition to the work of the staff, 
a number of subcommittees plan to en- 
gage in studies of matters within their 
jurisdiction in preparation for action on 
legislation during the next session of this 
Congress. 

During the 84th Congress, legislation 
was enacted to effect a reorganization of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior to establish an 
assistant secretaryship within the De- 
partment and to separate the commercial 
fisheries jurisdiction from that of sport 
fisheries and wildlife. During the pres- 
ent session it appeared that,the reor- 
ganized Service planned very considera- 
ble increases in the number of regional 
offices and personnel theretofore exist- 
ing. The committee has been studying 
the situation for the purpose of seeing 
that the personnel increase was kept at 
a minimum, consistent with the proper 
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functioning of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and plans to continue its work 
in this field during the recess. In this 
connection, the chairman has agreed 
with the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fisheries and Wildlife that 
there will be no increases in personnel 
and no vacancies will be filled until the 
committee has had opportunity at the 
beginning of the second session to hear 
from responsible officials as to the need 
for any increase. 


Virginia Tanner Choice of Woman's 
Ad Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
"Woman of the Year—Virginia Tanner 
Choice of Woman's Ad Club." 

Miss Tanner and I were classmates in 
Douglas, Ga., and I have followed her 
career with keen interest, In my opin- 
ion, she is most deserving of this fine 
tribute paid her by the Woman's Adver- 
tising Club of Baltimore. I am exceed- 
ingly proud of her accomplishments in 
the field of advertising, and wish to share 
this fine article concerning Miss Tanner 
with my colleagues. 

'The article follows: 

WOMAN OF THE YEAR—VIRGINIA TANNER 
CHOICE OF WOMAN's Ap CLUB 
(By Virginia Tracy) 

Baltimore has Georgia to thank for some 
delightful additions to its population. 

One of them has just been named “woman 
of the year" by the Woman's Advertising Club 
of Baltimore and, as a result, has become 
a candidate for national honors. 

She's the comely, capable and charming 
southerner, who edits the Baltimore & Ohio 
magazine, the first woman to become editor 
of a railroad magazine in the country and 
the first woman editor to become president 
of the American Railway Magazine Editors 
Association—oldest and most colorful indus- 
trial editing association in the Nation. 

Virginia Tanner is a native of Douglas, 
only child of the late Melvin Tanner, for 
many years superintendent of schools in 
Coffee County, and Mrs. Tanner, the former 
Miss Kate Norman, who was a schoolteacher 
in Georgia. 

TAUGHT FOR A YEAR 

Their daughter, too, had a brief fling at 
teaching. After receiving her bachelor of 
arts degree from the Georgia State College 
for Women at Milledgeville, Miss Tanner 
taught for a year at Waycross, Ga., and then 
joined the staff of the Waycross Journal 
Herald. She has studied journalism at col- 
lege, where she was active on the paper, and 
later had attended the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, 

Virginia has written articles for-the At- 
lanta Journal magazine, the New York 
Times magazine, and the Sunday Sun maga- 
zine, and when she flrst came to Baltimore 
was associated with an advertising agency 
engaged in writing radio scripts. 

Though she tries “not to be a professional 
southerner,” this Georgia Baptist is senti- 
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mental about her homeland. She loves its 
people, its warmth and friendliness, its tra- 
ditions and culture. Her home in Douglas 
stands near the Swanee River on whose 
banks a handsome museum has been erected 
to honor the memory of Stephen Foster. 


LOVED THE TOBACCO MARTS 


When she was a little girl, she loved to be 
taken to the sprawling tobacco warehouses 
where she listened entranced to the chant 
of the auctioneer. Douglas is in the heart 
of the tobacco country, one of the largest 
tobacco markets in the South, and is located 
not far from Sea Island, Gà. where she 
spent many happy weekend vacations, 

Like Margaret Mitchell, she, too, had a 
grandmother who remembered Sherman's 
march through Georgia and who marveled 
at the accuracy of the details in her book. 
Virginia was in Atlanta for the premiere of 
Gone With the Wind, the most momentous 
occasion in the city's history—since the 
Yankee general's tragic trek. 

Miss Tanner is still active in her high- 
school alumni in Douglas and in her col- 
lege alumnae in Milledgeville, where she 
was president of the student body in her 
senior year. Milledgeville was the first capi- 
tal of the State of Georgia and its beautiful 
homes were spared by Sherman. The presi- 
dent of her alma mater lives in the house 
that was the Governors mansion in the 
antebellum era. 

But business and pleasure have taken 
Virginia to many other parts of the world. 
She loves to travel and she has not only 
visited every section of America, but has 
been in Mexico, Canada, and the Caribbean. 


ENCHANTED WITH FRANCE 


Last summer she toured Europe for the 
first time and was so enchanted with Paris 
that she is now studying conversational 
French in preparation for another trip to 
France. 

Her sole pet is a little black cocker spaniel 
named Ginger, who lives with Mrs, Tan- 
ner and Virginia at the Geneva Apartments. 
In art, her tastes run to the works of the 
French impressionists. In literature, she 
lists Thomas Wolfe and Raiph Waldo Emer- 
son among her favorite authors. 

Other likes include the Democratic Party, 
Adlai Stevenson, Edward R. Murrow, and 
Ethel Merman. Virginia is a great believer 
in the United Nations, and in cultural ex- 
changes among the countries of the world. 
She has u great yen to drive a sports car. 
Her favorite color is blue. It matches her 
eyes. She not only wears a lot of blue but 
likes to have it around her with touches of 
gold. Interior decoration is a hobby. 

In selecting Miss Tanner for woman of 
the year, the Woman's Ad Club took into 
consideration her many accomplishments in 
a field that is still pretty definitely a man's 
world, 

MEMORABLE EXPERIENCES 


As assistant director of public relations 
in charge of publications of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Virginia has had some 
Memorable experiences that range from shar- 
ing a diesel locomotive ride with Van 
Jobnson during a Hollywood-to-Washington 
migration of cinema folk for the Capitol's 
March of Dimes ball, to interviewing Presi- 
dent Truman and Winston Churchill on their 
way to Fulton, Mo., where the great Briton 
delivered his famous Iron Curtain speech. 

Baltimore's nominee for woman of the 
year, who occupies the highest position held 
by a woman in railroad public relations in 
the land, was instrumental in developing 
the enormously popular  historic-trains 
fabric, now being shown in department stores 
and interior decorating shops from coast to 
coast, depicting in color copies of authentic 
locomotives in the Baltimore & Ohio's 
famed museum. 

The fabric was on display in London at 
Eastertime when the city's large model train 
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builder's assoclaton staged its annual spring 
show. 

Displays are also being arranged for Hol- 
land, France, and Norway. And the project 
is still growing, with sport shirt, apron, and 
Christmas wrapping paper manufacturers 
seeking rights of reproduction, and, inci- 
dentally, of reminding the public of Ameri- 
ca’s first railroad, 


Commentary: To Congress a Platypus Is 


Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
words have been uttered on the con- 
fusion and contradiction of civil-rights 
legislation as passed by this Congress. 
I have opposed all of the bills to come 
before the House on the basis they are 
highly discriminatory against the South, 
through denying trial by jury and inter- 
ference with States rights. The Tampa 
Sunday Tribune of August 25, 1957, 
published in the First District of Florida, 
made an intriguing comparison of the 
many stages of growth and resulting 
wording of this bill. I include it in the 
Recorp so that all might read this inter- 
esting comment: 


Looking over the latest and final com- 
promise bill on civil rights, we are convinced 
that Congress and Mother Nature have at 
least one thing in common: both can give 
birth in moments of stress or caprice to 
strange hybrids unlike anything else in the 
biological (or political) kingdom. 

The House has crossbred Democratic and 
Republican versions of the so-called jury 
trial amendment, and come up with a design 
historians may describe as the duckbilled 
platypus of American jurisprudence. The 
platypus is somewhat duck and somewhat 
mammal, The new compromise is some- 
what trial-by-jury and somewhat trial-by- 
judge, with fur and feathers haphazardly 
intermingled, 

As we get it, the compromise would work 
like this in the enforcement of voting rights: 

If a person is accused of criminal con- 
tempt for violating a Judge's order, the court 
can decide whether to permit or deny a jury 
trial. 

In either case, the top penalty would be 
6 months’ imprisonment and $1,000 fine. 

But if the judge tried it himself, and im- 
posed more than 45 days and $300, then the 
defendant could ask that his case be tried 
again and this time by jury. 

This may well prove the oddest judicial 
design ever written into the criminal law. 
If a defendant doesn't like his sentence, he 
can make the court do it all over again. 

Yet it is but slightly more bizarre than 
the first “compromise” which the Repub- 
licans unveiled a couple of days earlier with 
great fanfare. 

Under this offering, a choice was up to 
the judge. He could have jailed a man 
without trial for not more than 90 days, 
or he could have called a jury trial with a 
maximum penalty of 180 days. 

In other words, the judge would have 
determined the penalty ahead of the verdict. 
Before the evidence was heard, the judge 
would have been forced to decide if the 
defendant was merely moderately and aca- 
demically contemptuous or guilty of re- 
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volving, freewheeling contempt. This, too, 
was an ingenious plan; we have long labored 
under the idea the sentence came last. 

This first, or Republican, compromise was 
a transparent plan to try and put the Re- 
publican label back on the bill which Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson and his Democrats had 
put through the Senate. Democrats didn't 
take it. The last plan, the compromised 
compromise, is probably acceptable to ma- 
jorities in both Houses because both Demo- 
crats and Republicans will be able to claim 
the bil] as theirs. 


Why Arkansas Needs Federal Aid for 
School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much discussion about 
the pros and cons of Federal aid for 
School construction in Arkansas, and I 
should like to give my reasons for sup- 
porting the legislation proposed to the 
House this session. 'The newspapers in 
my district have taken different positions 
on this issue and I appreciate the en- 
couragement given me by some of them. 
I do not mean to disparage the argu- 
ments made by those newspapers op- 
posed to Federal aid, however, but rather 
would like to point out to them why I 
believe Arkansas would benefit from the 
kind of program which was defeated in 
the House by the narrow margin of 203 
to 208. And, Mr. Speaker, many other 
States are confronted by similar condi- 
tions. In a recent editorial, John F. 
Wells, of the Arkansas Recorder, pub- 
lished an open letter asking my colleague 
Mr. TRIMBLE and myself some pertinent 
questions about this issue. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this edi- 
torial and my answers, which were also 
published in the Recorder, as follows; 

A Lerrer TO TWO CONGRESSMEN 
AvGUusT 2, 1957. 
Hon. Jim TRIMBLE, 
Hon, Brooxs Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GrNTLEMEN: We note that, with resultant 
applause from the Arkansas Gazette in 
which the Recorder cannot join, you voted 
for the amended (to penalize districts with 
segregated schools) Federal aid for educa- 
tion bill. 

It is a foot-in-the-door proposal, as we 
see it, with the National Government offer- 
ing school districts money, collected in the 
first instance from the people and returned 
to them after great chunks have been carved 
out for the support of bureaucracy. 

Because we are fond of both of you per- 
sonally, we want to give you ample oppor- 
tunity to convince us, and others who may 
share our antipathy for the Federal aid leg- 
islatlon, that you are right and we are 
wrong. 

Would you mind answering these ques- 
tions? 

1. Which school districts—identify them— 
in all the counties where the taxpayers vote 
for you biennially are in need of the Fed- 
eral construction money that the defcated 
bill would have provided? 
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2. Who in your respective districts has 
urged passage of the bill? (We don't ask 
you to supply names of individuals, but 
would appreciate your listing organizations.) 

3. What organizations in your respective 
districts are on record as opposed to the 


legislation? 

4. What would be the source of the Fed- 
eral money? Are current tax revenues ade- 
quate to provide 1t? 

5. Would not such an appropriation tend 
to be inflationary? 

It is not our purpose to heckle you. We 
do not question your sincerity, and we don't 
want to be in the attitude of criticizing 
without opening our columns to you for à 
full and frank discussion from your points 
of view. 

Respectfully, 
The ARKANSAS RECORDER. 


AvcusT 8, 1957. 
Mr. Jonn F. WELLS, 
Arkansas Recorder, Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear Jonn: I appreciate your giving me an 
opportunity to present my reasons for sup- 
porting Federal aid for school construction. 
I am sorry that you cannot agree with me 
that this is a necessary program to provide 
for the adequate education of our children. 
It is designed as a temporary crash program 
to help the States provide about 170,000 addi- 
tional classrooms, the present deficit. No 
Federal controls are involved in this effort 
to aid the States to meet their primary re- 
sponsibility for public education. I cannot 
agree with you that it is a foot-in-the-door 
proposal to gain Federal domination, because 
all the necessary safeguards against such a 
possibility were written into the bill and, in 
any event, the whole program terminates in 
5 years. As for the State of Arkansas paying 
for this assistance with its own Federal tax 
money, you might be interested to know that 
Arkansas would get much more money back 
than it paid into the Federal Treasury and 
has everything to gain financially from this 
assistance—Arkansas would contribute about 
$1,500,000 of the $300 million spent yearly 
and get back $5,292,000. This expenditure is 
also in the national interest because the 
rest of the country has a vital stake in the 
education of Arkansas citizens, many of 
whom will spend their adult lives in other 
parts of the country. 

The vote you criticize was against a mo- 
tion to strike the enacting clause, a move 
that would have killed every chance for Fed- 
eral assistance for school construction. 
Adoption of that motion denied the House 
the opportunity of voting on the pending 
amendment offered by Congressman AYRES 
to replace the Kelley bill with the admin- 
istration proposal. The Ayres amendment 
would have killed the  nonsegregation 
amendment. Thus my vote was designed to 
enable the House to approve the Ayres sub- 
stitute. 

As for your specific questions, I should like 
to answer them briefly as follows: 

1, Just about every county in my district 
and most of the counties of the State need 
money to build additional classrooms. The 
State is taxing the people to the limit and 
no further burdens should be imposed until 
some Federal contribution is made. 

2 and 3. While several organization have 
contacted me who are either for or against 
the legislation, the letters I have received 
from individuals lead me to believe that an 
overwhelming majority of the people in the 
district are for Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

4. As I have already pointed out, the Fed- 
eral revenues from taxes that Arkansas 
would pay for this school aid are much less 
than the money Arkansas would receive. 
Current national tax revenues are more than 
adequate to meet the cost of this program, 
which was included in the President's 
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budget, a budget that envisages a $3 billion 
or $4 billion surplus. I have been aware all 
along of my duty to the taxpayers of other 
States and have opposed the spray-gun type 
of distribution of Federal funds. I was one 
of only nine Democrats who supported the 
need formula in the last Congress similar to 
the Ayres amendment mentioned above. 

5. This appropriation would be no more 
inflationary than current Federal expendi- 
tures for roads, housing, social security, or 
any other Federal grant program. 

Thanks for your invitation to submit this 
statement, and I hope you will find the in- 
formation useful in your continued analysis 
of this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays. 


The Statue of Liberty Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
fine constituent of mine, Mrs. Joyce H. 
Shearin, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has 
composed, and received a copyright for, 
& very unusual and inspiring meditation 
entitled '"The Statue of Liberty Speaks.” 
Mrs. Shearin has put her heart and her 
soul into its words. Her composition de- 
serves recognition, and every freedom- 
loving believer in a Divine Being should 
have the opportunity of reading, hear- 
ing, and using it on appropriate occa- 
sions. 

In this hour the world is in a turmoil. 
The redemption for mankind is being 
worked out in many mysterious ways. 
There is an urgent necessity for us to 
recognize the sovereignty of Almighty 
God—and recognizing it—to call upon 
Him for more faith, for a better under- 
standing of His magnificent purpose in 
our lives and for a greater courage to 
np the many tasks He has committed 

us. 


As a constant reminder of these truths; 
and in recognition of a fine piece of work, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
very happy to include below Mrs. Shear- 
in's meditation, which she has dedicated 
to Mr. J. C. Shearin and J. C. Shearin, 
Jr.: 

THe STATUE or LIBERTY SPEAKS 
(A meditation by Joyce H. Shearin, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.) 

(Character: The Statue of Liberty wearing 
authentic costume.) 

(Introduction: I direct your attention to 
the Statue of Liberty, who, today, reigns su- 
premely on Bedloe Island, in New York 
Harbor. We shall be privileged to hear her 
thoughts concerning America, its people, and 
all humanity, as she speaks to our Heavenly 
Father.) 

(Patriotic music—chorus, organ or orches- 
tra—is heard in the background as curtain 
rises. A medley continues as indicated in 
margin. On stage, the Statue of Liberty is 
standing immovable, posed identical to the 
original statue. She slowly comes to life. 
Music becomes softer. Miss Liberty begins to 
speak reverently to God.) 
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FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


STATUE OF LrszzTY. I am thankful, O Heav- 
enly Father, that I, like all Thy peopie 
throughout the world, am privileged to come 
into Thy presence. The brave leaders of this 
country—Washington, Lincoln, Lee, and 
others—prayed for Thy guidance and were 
fortified by Thy strength. And so it is with 
me. Each time that I come to Thee I am 
fortified by Thy strength, and my light shines 
brighter upon all the land. 

I humbly beseech Thee to help me hold 
fast this torch which perpétually gleams with 
the light of liberty—a beacon of hope for the 
world. 

MARSEILLAISE HYMN 


I thank Thee today as I have each day 
for 72 years (to be changed according to 
time—dating from 1884) for having been 
chosen to represent liberty. It was a 
memorable day in 1884 when the citizens of 
France presented me to the United States 
as a symbol of liberty and brotherhood which 
are mutually enjoyed under a free form of 
government. 

I am thankful, too, Father, that liberty is 
represented as a proud woman, for all ages 
and for all people, dressed in à simple robe 
which falls in graceful folds to the pedestal 
upon which I stand. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


And this tablet which I hold so firmly here 
in my left arm: May the people of this land 
have a fuller appreciation of the treasure 
inscribed upon it—the date of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I thank Thee for this 
tablet, because it keeps me mindful of the 
struggles of the patriotic forefathers of this 
country who sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes for freedom; and the heartaches of 
those who more recently have given their 
best—their lives and loved ones—for the 
preservation of our American heritage. Let 
no one neglect the responsibilities of main- 
taining liberty. 

COLUMBIA THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 


Let every person remember, Father, that in 
the begining this country was founded on 
a belief in God; that its citizens are mem- 
bers of a magnificent Democratic organiza- 
tion—the United States Government—whose 
principles are based on the existence of a 
supreme being, these principles being de- 
clared on that never-to-be-forgotten day, 
July 4, in the year of our Lord 1776. 

This country was born under God, and only 
under God will it live as a citadel of free- 
dom. Even as the great Liberty Bell in 1776 
rang out the glad tidings of the Declaration 
of Independence, it sang of Thee. The in- 
scription engraved upon it is from Thy guid- 
ing book: “Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
So, it is now as it should be—that as allegi- 
ance is pledged to this country the people 
say: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of American and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation, under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


Even the smallest coins of this country are 
a reminder that it is "In God We Trust.” 
Let no one forget that free people who put 
their trust in God are the greatest people. 
They demand that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness be made available to every- 
one, regardless of race, creed, or color. Iam 
constantly aware of this, for here at my feet 
lies the broken chain of oppression and 
bondage, struck from enslaved people. 

MY COUNTRY "IIS OF THEE 

This crown that I proudly wear sends forth 
its golden rays of brightness and warmth for 
all to see and treasure as freedom's holy 
light. Oh, what a joy it is for those who love 
liberty to give Thee all the praise for that 
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holy light when voices ring out in that 
prayerful song: 


*Our fathers God, to Thee 
Author of liberty 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Without Thy strength, O Heavenly Father, 
I could not extend to people everywhere the 
Invitation written for me by Emma Lazarus 
and carved on the base of my statue: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddied masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 

Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door." 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


(As Liberty quotes the last line she slowly 
resumes her pose as the Statue of Liberty, 
raising her lamp on the word “lift,” Music 
swells with the Star-Spangled Banner; thus 
the audience rises in tribute.) 


Salute to Sam Pryor, America's Goodvill 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress 
draws to a close, it occurs to me that one 
of the most valuable and enduring in- 
fiuences toward better understanding 
and cooperation in this troubled world 
is the goodwill engendered through as- 
sociation of individuals in various coun- 
tries. And I think that it is worthy of 
mention that one of our most distin- 
guished fellow-citizens, Mr. Samuel F. 
Pryor, Jr. is one of the finest of these 
unofficial goodwill ambassadors for the 
United States. His wide range of inter- 
ests, both personal and business, has 
taken him to many parts of the world on 
missions of goodwill. He is one of the 
few American business executives li- 
censed to pilot his own plane and despite 
the fact that he is entitled to travel 
aboard the luxury airliners of Pan 
American World Airways, he prefers to 
pilot his own plane on many of his global 
travels. 

AS a very young man, Mr. Pryor served 
in destroyer flotilla duty in the United 
States Navy from 1917 to 1919, Later 
he was a second lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve 
from 1926 to 1940. 

Mr. Pryor graduated from Yale in 
1921 with a bachelor of philosophy de- 
gree. He also holds an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Marietta College. 
While a student at Yale he was the inter- 
collegiate boxing champion. In the years 
immediately following graduation, Mr. 
Pryor conducted big game safaris in 
various parts of the world. 

Now vice president, assistant to the 
president, member of the executive com- 
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mittee and member of the board of direc- 
tors of Pan American World Airways, 
Inc,, Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., began his busi- 
ness career in 1922 as district sales man- 
ager for Remington Arms. He became 
assistant to the president of American 
Brake Shoe Co. and vice president of its 
subsidiary, Southern Wheel Co., in 1925. 
He joined Pan American in 1941 and is 
one of the most versatile and brilliant 
members of its present outstanding exec- 
utive staff. Included in his business ac- 
tivities are positions as director and 
member of the executive and finance 
committee of Hertz Corp., director of 
Howe Sound Co., director of the Green- 
wich, Conn., Trust Co., chairman of the 
executive committee and director of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, and 
chairman of the board of directors for 
Philpryor Corp., and for the Middle East 
American Oil Co. 

While Mr. Pryor’s business interests 
are many and varied, they do not con- 
stitute his entire field of activity. This 
father of a family of 5 children, and 
proud grandpa to 6 grandchildren is 
keenly interested in community, family, 
and civic affairs and finds time for active 
participation in many areas. He is a 
director of the Boys’ Club of America, 
He is also a captain in the historic Con- 
necticut Governor's Footguard. 

Active participation in local and na- 
tional civic affairs has included serving 
as Republican national committeeman 
for Connecticut in 1938, vice chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee, and director of the eastern cam- 
paign headquarters for the campaign of 
Willkie for United States President in 
1940. Mr. Pryor resigned as vice chair- 
man and committeeman in 1941. 

During World War II, Mr. Pryor di- 
rected the airlines' airport development 
program, locating 50 airfields, seaplane 
and lighter-than-air bases in South 
America and Africa. Successfullocation 
of these air operations bases made pos- 
sible the effective air operations which 
were a most important factor in the suc- 
cessful campaigns of the United States 
and its allies against the enemy. In 
recognition of this outstanding contri- 
bution to the Nation, President Truman 
awarded the Medal of Merit to Mr. Pryor 
on April 15, 1946. 

A singular honor, of which he is most 
proud, came to Mr. Pryor when Pope 
Pius XII awarded him the medal of a 
knight commander of the Order of St. 
Sylvester, at the Vatican on April 22, 
1950. Mr. Pryor is one of the few non- 
Catholics to be thus honored in recog- 
nition of his moral excellence and his 
achievements which encourage others 
to good works. The award is only made 
to those who have made outstanding 
contributions and who are of such stat- 
ure in the world that they serve as guide 
and inspiration to others. 

Of all these and many other achieve- 
ments not detailed here, we salute Sam- 
uel F. Pryor, Jr. business and civic 
leader; man of vision and ability, highly 
esteemed in farflung places; goodwill 
ambassador without portfolio; and out- 
standing citizen. 
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Report of Annual Courthouse Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing our usual custom, on Monday, 
August 12, we started our annual court- 
house meetings in each of the seven 
counties of our district. We completed 
the tour on Saturday, August 24. As 
you will recall, Mr. Speaker, these dates 
were set up many months ago after a 
conference with you and the leaders. 
We all felt at that time that Congress 
would have adjourned; however, I recog- 
nize that circumstances beyond your 
control altered these plans. I regret 
that I did not get to attend all of the 
meetings in each of the seven counties, 
but those meetings at which I was un- 
able to be present, were handled by Mrs. 
McGregor and my secretaries. I felt it 
my duty to return to Washington when 
controversial legislation on which I was 
not recorded, was brought before the 
Congress for consideration. Even in the 
face of flying back and forth, I missed 
several of the courthouse meetings and 
missed several rollcalls, more than I have 
missed, I believe, since the first of the 
year. 

During the district tour we personally 
interviewed about 417 people and during 
the evening and public meetings, ap- 
proximately 1,685 were in attendance. I 
was highly pleased with the results of 
these meetings since it afforded me an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the people and problems of the 
district. In many instances we could be 
of service in explaining legislation and 
to give careful study to the personal 
problems presented to us. Many of the 
cases brought to our attention had to 
do with: 

First. Veterans benefits and. claims, 
the coverage of the new laws relative to 
those who have worn the uniform of our 
country. . 

Second. Immigration, the possibility 
of new laws. 

Third. Farm problems, including 
acreage allotments, and the require- 
ments and benefits of soil bank partici- 
pation. 

Fourth. Highways, many county and 
township officials and citizens were in- 
terested in the highway legislation and 
how it affected county and township 
roads. 

Fifth. Flood control, one of the prob- 
lems of our district was the flooding of 
roads below some of the dams that were 
constructed for flood control. 

Sixth. Social security, many were in- 
terviewed relative to their benefits under 
this law. í 

Seventh. Mail service, numerous re- 
quests for extensions of rural routes 
were received confirming the reintroduc- 
tion of my bill this session, 

Mr. Speaker, I find that the people of 
the 17th Ohio District are greatly dis- 
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turbed by several issues and may I put 
them in the following categories: 

(A) Inflation: They are worried about 
the decreasing purchasing power of the 
dollar, living costs and the price of the 
products they buy are rising. Many 
savings accounts are being depleted. 
Even though taxes and unnecessary ex- 
penditures have been decreased, many 
are finding it most difficult to pay their 
taxes and are asking all of us to do 
everything within our power to reduce 
all expenses except where absolutely 
necessary and essential so that a tax 
reduction may be made. The philosophy 
of placing a penalty on initiative and 
thrift should be discontinued. 

(B) Communism: Many question the 
continuous increase in the cost of our 
defense program and defense against 
communism. They feel that those in 
command of the military are not careful 
with the taxpayer’s money nor efficient 
in the handling of the problems given 


to them. There is too much delay, too - 


much redtape, too much jealousy be- 
tween the branches of military organi- 
zations, and it is too costly. 

(C) Labor: People are worried rela- 
tive to the apparent activities of racket- 
eers among various organizations. In 
this regard some of our national union 
officials seem to have been squandering 
the money the rank-and-file laboring 
man has been paying to them each 
month. Many are demanding more 
stringent labor laws, even to the extent 
of right-to-work laws. People are ob- 
jecting to having to pay a union fee, then 
working just a few weeks and being laid 
off and their place filled by another 
worker. 

(D) Business: Many are worried 
about various enterprises placing them 
under the jurisdiction of big business; or, 
they find themselves in the category that 
their product cannot be produced in 
competition with so-called big business 
with enormous production lines. 

(E) Farm program: I honestly be- 
lieve that the majority of the people of 
our district want to do away with the 
alleged farm control program. They 
recognize the enormous cost and are of 
the opinion that most of the Federal 
laws are benefiting the large 1-crop 
farmer and give very little consideration 
to the rotation farmer. Great dissatis- 
faction prevails relative to acreage allot- 
ments and penalties imposed thereon, 
Many feel that all farmers should be en- 
titled to vote on the crop referendum. 
They also feel the farmers should be 
allowed to raise the necessary crops for 
feed and seed purposes on their farms. 

(F) Social security: Many of our 
people are confused by the various inter- 
pretations of the social-security law, 
such as eligibility for benefits, et cetera. 

(G) Highways: Allof our people want 
good highways and are willing to pay for 
them. They do want, however, the rights 
of a property owner to be considered. 
The property owner should be entitled 
to a fair value for his property. The road 
contractor should receive a fair profit 
for his endeavors. Certainly, the high- 
way user is entitled to a good road for 
his dollar spent. 

(H) Mail delivery: Our people were 
very appreciative of our introduction of 
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a bill that would grant mail service to all 
wherever practicable. They were happy 
to learn that the legislation has been en- 
dorsed by the Post Office Department 
and hope that Congress will take definite 
action when it reconvenes. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a real privilege and 
honor for me to meet personally and dis- 
cuss many problems with the people. I 
am happy to have been afforded the op- 
portunity to have been present and to 
present my capable office staff who so 
very efficiently took care of these meet- 
ings when it was necessary for me to 
absent myself and return to Washington 
to vote on important legislation before 
the Congress. 


Civil Rights Compromise is Plain 
Petty Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask in- 
clusion at this time of an editorial from 
the Tampa Times of August 26, 1957. In 
this editorial is pointed out one of the 
many true and highly discouraging as- 
pects of civil-rights legislation passed in 
the closing days of the 1st session of the 
85th Congress. 

The editorial that follows points out 
in detail many of the political aspects 
that have made this measure so obnox- 
ious to many Members as well as a great 
number of citizens throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Civm RIGHTS Compromise Is PLAIN PETTY 
Potrrics 

The “iffy” civil rights compromise reached 
by congressional leaders last weekend is 
nothing more than a politically-motivated 
effort of both sides of this controversy to save 
face. The real interests of the nation were 
grossly ignored while the politicians threw 
their arms around each other's shoulders and 
said in effect, "We can't win against each 
other, but let's fix it so we can't lose, either." 

The goal of the northern liberals in Demo- 
cratic ranks and the administration had 
been to secure the Negro bloc vote in the 
big cities. When it became obvious that 
southern opposition was powerful enough to 
defeat the strong civil rights legislation de- 
manded by the Administration, both sides of 
the liberal bloc decided to create an atmos- 
phere in which it appeared that they are 
equally responsible for protecting Negro 
voting rights. 

The compromise solution is to modify the 
Senate bill which provided a jury trial for 
persons accused of violating Federal injunc- 
tions in civil rights cases. The new ver- 
sion permits a jury trial only if the fine is 
in excess of $300 or imprisonment in excess 
of 45 days. 

This leaves ample opportunity for Federal 
meddling in southern affairs by politically 
inspired civil-rights agents and blocks local 
control in these matters. A person accused 
of contempt of a Federal court will be at 
the mercy of a Federal judge who may 
Sentence him to pay $300 and serve a 45-day 
jall term with no appeal to a local jury. 
This is simply setting up a political dic- 
tatorship by the Federal courts. 
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Southern Democrats should fight this 
modification of the Senate compromise even 
if it means invoking that vital tool, the 
filibuster. 

The liberals in both ranks are displaying 
crass hypocrisy in waving the civil-rights 
banner in the pretense of helping the south- 
ern Negro. Their real interest is the politi- 
cal hope of capturing the northern Negro 
bloc vote by pretending great concern over 
racial conditions in the South. 

The use of the civil-rights bill as a politi- 
cal weapon is certain to be demonstrated in 
1958 and 1960 elections, if it passes. 

Newsweek magazine reported last week 
that Vice President Nrxon, a presidential 
aspirant, is making advocacy of civil rights 
his personal political trademark. It observed 
that Mr. NixoN wants the Justice Depart- 
ment to send squads of investigators into 
the South at once to prosecute all infringe- 
ments of the Negroes' rights to vote. 

This is an example of the political capital 
the politicians intend to make of the civil- 
rights legislation at the expense of the peace 
and welfare of the South. 

The Senate passed a reasonable civil-rights 
measure which would perform a sincere job 
of protecting Negro voting rights, while pro- 
tecting also the local southern communi- 
ties from an invasion of latter-day carpet- 
baggers. But the compromise measure of- 
fered by the House negates defenses erected 
in the Senate bill and opens the door to 
political manipulations in the guise of help- 
ing Negro voters. 

If this measure passes, Congress will in- 
deed, have sunk to a record low in the mire 
of political expediency, 


The Fight for Freedom Is Everlasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to enclose a very timely editorial, 
which appeared in the June 15 issue of 
the Worcester, Mass. Evening Gazette, 
reminding us that freedom and liberty 
are not automatic. We must continue 
to fight today as forcefully as did our 
ancestors, for the enemies of liberty are 
ever-present and ever-challenging, even 
as the Communist dictatorship imperils 
human freedom in this hour. 

The article follows: 

FAMOUS ANNIVERSARY OF HUMAN FREEDOM 

Today 1s the 742d anniversary of the sign- 
ing of Magna Carta. As we look back over 
the centuries to the field of Runnymede, 
where the rebellious barons forced King 
John to sign the famous document of free- 
dom, we can see how relentless has been the 
struggle for human liberty. Considering the 
state of the world today, we can understand 
how much there is to be done before man- 
kind can be deemed truly free? 

The signing of the Magna Carta 1n 1215 
did not automatically bring liberty to Eng- 
land. The rights inscrolled on that coarse 
piece of parchment had to be fought for 
again and again. They had to be gradu- 
ally enlarged, so that the liberties the baron 
class sought for itself would be finally ex- 
tended to people of all walks of life. Not 
until 1867 did Britain attain full manhood 
suffrage. Not until 1920 did women vote 
throughout the United States in a presiden- 
tial election. 
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The fight goes on. The rights inscribed in 
Magna Carta, enriched by further rights won 
during the intervening centuries, are death- 
less symbols to freedom-loving people every- 
where. Next month, a monument will be 
erected at Runnymede to commemorate that 
portentous moment in history. The monu- 
ment will be financed by American and 
British lawyers, as & common testimonial to 
the majesty of the law that has made Britain 
and the United States outstanding among 
nations, 

It will be a fitting gesture. For among the 
many now antiquated phrases of Magna 
Carta is one that still rings true and clear. 
It is the one guaranteeing to anyone ac- 
cused of a crime the right to trial by a jury 
of his peers. 


The Veterans' Education Appeals Board 
Has Finished Its Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
ihe 85th Congress has enacted Public 
Law 85-200 terminating the Veterans' 
Education Appeals Board which was cre- 
ated on July 13, 1950, by Public Law 610, 
81st Congress. On September 12, 1950, 
President Truman appointed the three 
members of the Board, the Honorable 
C. M. Thompson, Chairman, Hon. E. L. 
Earpin, member, and Hon. J. Z. Miller 
III, member. 

These gentlemen have now completed 
the monumental task which confronted 
them in 1950. They have rendered de- 
cisions on 531 cases. The guidelines 
laid down by these decisions served to 
improve the administrative procedures 
of the veterans’ education and training 
program under Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress. The cases considered by the 
Veterans“ Education Appeals Board in- 
volved $200 million in claims. The poli- 
cies laid down by their decision affected 
the entire veterans’ education and train- 
ing program for World War II veterans 
which has involved $17 billion total ex- 
penditure, about $5 billion of which was 
for tuition payments to educational insti- 
tutions. 

A review of the history of this Board 
brings out an important lesson in gov- 
ernmentaloperation. The veterans' edu- 
cation and training program for World 
War II veterans created an unprece- 
dented relationship between the Federal 
Government and practically all of the 
public and private educational institu- 
tions of the Nation. It became necessary 
for the Federal Government, through 
the Veterans' Administration, to enter 
into contracts for reimbursement for the 
training of veterans. 'There were no 
precedents to follow and a great deal of 
misunderstanding, dissatisfaction, and 
abuse grew out of the contractual pro- 
cedures which were followed. 

The controversies had become so in- 
tense by 1950 that it became necessary 
for the Congress of the United States 
to create a separate and independent 
Board to consider and settle the contro- 
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versies which had arisen between educa- 
tional institutions and the Veterans’ 
Administration. Prior to the creation 
of the Board, an educational institution 
finding itself in disagreement with the 
Veterans’ Administration had no clear 
avenue of appeal. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration found refuge in an earlier act 
of the Congress giving the Administrator 
finality of decision and the educational 
institutions involved found it impossible 
to seek review by the Court except under 
the most limited circumstances. The 
American tradition of Government is not 
served when an agency serves as its own 
prosecutor, jury and judge, and there 
was continual dissatisfaction since the 
contending educational institutions had 
no source of appeal to the Administra- 
tor’s decision. The Veterans’ Education 
Appeals Board was created to provide 
such an appeal. It removed contractual 
controversies from a political atmos- 
phere since it was inevitable that educa- 
tional institutions feeling that they had 
not obtained fair consideration would 
turn to Members of Congress for assist- 
ance, 

The Veterans’ Education Appeals 
Board has now come to the end of its 
program and has been discontinued at 
its own request. The Members of the 
Board labored long and tirelessly in a 
field beset with the most exasperating 
complications. They have done a good 
job and have rendered an outstanding 
service to the veterans of the Nation. 
I worked on the legislation which created 
the Board and have followed their activ- 
ities closely throughout their existence. 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation and ad- 
miration for accomplishments of the 
Veterans’ Education Appeals Board. 


Virginia Tanner Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herein the following proc- 
lamation by the Honorable Elie L. Hol- 
ton, mayor, city of Douglas, Ga., pro- 
claiming Monday, May 6, 1957, Virginia 
Tanner Day: : 

MAYOR'S PROCLAMATION—VIRGINIA TANNER 
Dar : 

Whereas Virginia Tanner is a native o 
Coffee County and city of Douglas, Ga.; and 

Whereas Virginia has distinguished her- 
self in her chosen field of journalism, and 
is now assistant director of public relations 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and is the 
first woman to become editor of a railroad 
magazine in the country and the first woman 
editor to become president of the American 
Railway Magazine Editors Association; and 

Wnhereas Virginia has throughout the years 
retained an active interest in her hometown 
of Douglas and its people; and 

Whereas she has been named woman of 
the year from the city of Baltimore; and 
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Whereas the people of Georgia and of 
Douglas in particular wish to express their 
love and admiration for 

Now, therefore, I, Elie Holton, mayor of 
the city of Douglas, hereby proclaim Monday, 
May 6, 1957, as Virginia Tanner Day in 
Douglas. 

Witness my hand and the great seal of the 
city of Douglas this 4th day of May 1957. 

ELIE L. HOLTON, 
Mayor, City of Douglas. 


National Grange Headquarters Should 
Not Be Destroyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, before Con- 
gress adjourns I want to express my 
views in opposition to the proposal of the 
administration to condemn and tear 
down the National Headquarters Build- 
ing of the National Grange here in 
Washington. 

This building, which is a modern 8- 
story office building, was purchased by 
the National Grange in 1941. It occu- 
pies a ground space of 50 feet by 70 feet 
on Jackson Place and is surrounded on 
the west and the north by the historic 
Decatur House. 

The money for the purchase of this 
property was raised through activities 
carried on by the more than 7,000 local 
subordinate granges throughout the Na- 
tion. Many of these local granges are 
located in the Sixth District of Ohio and 
I have received numerous protests from 
grange members about this proposal by 
the administration. = 

It is rumored that if the Grange Build- 
ing is condemned and torn down the 
space it now occupies will be used as a 
lawn between the Decatur House and the 
proposed new office building to house the 
swelling White House staff of the Presi- 
dent. As was well stated on yesterday 
by the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. 
Gracie Prost]: 

It is generally estimated that the Federal 
Government will have to pay $500,000 for the 
Grange property if it is acquired by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration by condemna- 
tion. Add to this the cost of clearing the 
site and putting it in grass, and you will have 
the most expensive lawn in America. 

I have an open mind on the question 
of the need for additional office space 
for the President. Likewise, if additional 
Presidential office space is needed, I have 
an open mind on the question as to 
whether it be located on Jackson Place, 
as now proposed. 

However, I am firmly convinced that 
it is not necessary to destroy the Grange 
Headquarters Building for this purpose. 
The land occupied by the Grange Build- 
ing lies north of the area that would be 
used for the proposed new executive of- 
fice building. 

I agree that a nice lawn between the 
proposed new office building and the so- 
called Decatur House might be desirable, 
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if a vacant space for this lawn was avail- 
able, but certainly it is not economical or 
sound business for the Government to 
condemn and tear down a modern 8- 
story office building in order to provide 
a 50-by-70-foot grass plot. To this Iam 
unalterably opposed. I shall use every 
effort at my command to defeat this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master of 
the National Grange, has written me 
about this problem. His letter to me 
and my reply are as follows: 

i NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. James G. POLK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CoNcRESSMAN Polx: The Grange 
needs your help to preserve its national 
headquarters building. 

Early this year the Government insti- 
tuted eminent domain proceedings and by 
a declaration of taking filed therein took 
title to our building. In addition it took 
all remaining privately owned property in 
this block—except the Decatur House on 
one corner. It is proposed to tear down the 
buildings on the land which has been taken 
to erect thereon a structure known as Fed- 
eral office building No, 7. 

Actually, the Grange property !s only a 
relatively small rectangle—50 feet by 70 

feet and is surrounded on both the west and 
the north by the Decatur House. Thus, the 
two buildings together form but a single rec- 
tangle, the larger part of which (Decatur 
House) will remain intact. Because of its 
unique juxtaposition with Decatur House, 
the destruction of our headquarters building 
is entirely unnecessary to permit the erec- 
tion of a Federal office building. The at- 
tached plat shows the properties involved. 

In addition to the offices of the National 
Grange itself, our buiiding houses the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
American Institute of Cooperation, National 
Agricultural Research, Inc., Farm Roads 
Foundation, and Washington offices for more 
than 30 farm publications. Thus there can 
be no question that the building is presently 
serving a very important and worthwhile 
public purpose in the interest of agriculture 
and the American farmer. 

The National Grange purchased this prop- 
erty in 1941 with funds which had been 
raised for the purpose through activities 
carried on by the more than 7,000 local 
subordinate Granges throughout the Nation. 
These activities included the serving of 
lunches and dinners, apron sales, penny sup- 
pers, amateur plays, and many more. Thus 
Granges and Grange members across Amer- 
ica have their nickels and dollars invested 
in their national headquarters building. 

The location of this building is important 
to Grange members, and they are proud of 
the fact that their work and contributions 
have provided a symbolical national home 
for farm families within a block of the White 
House, even as are located the headquarters 
buildings of the AFL-CIO and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. All of us 
will appreciate your help in preserving our 
building for us. 

If S. 2261 just reported by the Public 
Works Committee were to be amended as 
follows this objective would be accom- 
plished: 

Page 9, line 17, insert a colon in leu of 
the period and add the following: 

“Provided, however, That no portion of lot 
816, square 167, in the District of Columbia 
(the headquarters of the National Grange of 
the Patrons of Husbandry) shall be ac- 
quired for or used for any such project, and, 
the Administrator is directed to withdraw 
the declaration of taking of said lot hereto- 
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fore filed by him in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia and 
to take such other action as may be n 

to restore title to said lot to the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry.” 

This proposed amendment is consistent 
with the action taken by the Congress earlier 
this session when in an effort to preserve 
the Grange Building, it approved a pro- 
vision in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act prohibiting the use of funds 
during the fiscal year 1958 for Federal office 
building No, 7. 

We shall be very grateful for your support. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master. 
AUGUST 30, 1957. 
Hon. HERSCHEL D. Newsom, 
Master, the National Grange, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NEwsom: You may be assured 
that I shall use every effort at my command 
to help preserve the National Grange head- 
quarters building at its present location. 

On June 27 when the conference report on 
the independent offices appropriations bill, 
H. R. 6070, was considered in the House of 
Representatives I was glad to vote for Sen- 
ate amendment No. 11, prohibiting the use 
of funds during fiscal year 1958 in connection 
with Federal] Office Building No. 7 on square 
167 in the District of Columbia. 

I am also glad to tell you that I approve 
and wil support your suggested amendment 
on page 9, line 17, of S. 2261, an act to amend 
and extend the Publi: Buildings Purchase 
Contract Act of 1954. 

This bil probably will be considered at 
the next session of Congress. 

You have well stated how unnecessary and 
uneconomical is the proposal to destroy your 
headquarters building. 

I have talked with many members of Con- 
gress about this issue and I believe that in 
the next session of Congress those of us who 
are supporting you in your valiant fight to 
preserve your headquarters building, will be 
able to squelch, once and for all, this silly 
proposal. 

Most sincerely, 
James G. POLK. 


Ramon Magsaysay, Champion of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, August 31, is the anniversary of the 
late president of the Philippines, Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

Mr. Magsaysay came to Washington 
shortly after I became a member of this 
body and it was during his stay here that 
I became acquainted with him and gained 
the privilege of having him as a per- 
sonal friend. Throughout the past 10 
years I viewed with interest his leader- 
ship of his country and the role he 
played in world affairs. 

Although he is no longer with us, his 
memory will stand as a living memorial 
to his people and the rest of the free 
peoples throughout the world. It is only 
befitting that our country on the anni- 
versary of his birth honor him as the 
first to be placed in the “champions of 
liberty” series of postage stamps. 


September 3 
Who Gets the Subsidies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting 5 pages, or 5 chapters, on the sub- 
ject Who Gets the Subsidies? These ar- 
ticles have been presented to me by the 
American Farm Bureau's research staff, 
and although I do not agree with them 
in their entirety, I feel that they have 
approached the subject and in every way 
attempted to be fair and equitable. 

Subsidies are something that our fore- 
fathers knew nothing about and possibly 
this generation and the next generation 
would be better off if we forgot all about 
them. At least we know that subsidies 
play a very important part in our econ- 
omy, and therefore I respectfully ask the 
membership to read this report from the 
Farm Bureau. 

I personally congratulate the Farm 
Bureau's research staff for this report. 
It certainly took a lot of time and a lot of 
thought, and I repeat, I honestly believe 
they have endeavored to present both 
sides of a very difficult subject. 

WHO GETS THE SUBSIDIES?—PART I 

(Eprron's Note.—This is the first part of a 
discussion of subsidies and what might be 
done about them, prepared by the American 
Farm Bureau's research staff, Future issues 
of the Newsletter will carry articles continu- 
ing this discussion.) 

Subsidies are very much in the news these 
days. Everybody knows that certain groups 
get special benefits from Government pro- 
grams. In general, it can be said that those 
who get such special benefits are subsidized. 
But it is not a simple matter to say what is a 
subsidy and what is not. 

Almost everything that the Government 
does benefits some people at the expense of 
others or helps some more than others. The 
real problem is to draw a line between those 
programs that really contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare and those that benefit certain 
groups at the expense of the public. 

There are many kinds of subsidies. Some- 
times the Government gives money to peo- 
ple—or buys products it doesn’t need—to 
help the “needy,” to encourage certain kinds 
of business, to stabilize the economy, or to 
guard against a national-defense emergency. 

Sometimes the Government provides sery- 
ices to various groups including commercial 
users at less than cost. 

Sometimes the Government encourages a 
particular type of business or individual ac- 
tivity by favorable tax treatment. Then 
there are numerous cases—such as tariffs or 
other import restrictions, minimum wage 
and maximum hour laws—where the Gov- 
ernment helps people get higher prices and 
wanes, but does not guarantee them a mar- 

et. 


HOW DO YOU LOOK AT SUBSIDIES? 


There are different ways of looking at sub- 
sidies. One school of thought says, "Prac- 
tically everybody is subsidized. The subsi- 
dies we want are justified by the subsidies 
other people get. We are as good citizens as 
they are. Why shouldn't the Government 
help to support us, too—or at least give us 
enough to offset the subsidies others are 
getting?” . 

Another school of thought says, “Yes, we 
do have some subsidies, but not nearly às 
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many as some people think. 'The Govern- 
ment can't give anything to anyone without 
first taking it from someone else, The idea 
that one subsidy justifies another is wrong. 
Subsidies are really a device by which the 
Government plans the economy—decides 
what factories are to be built, what goods 
and services are to be produced, how they are 
to be distributed, and finally how the na- 
tional income is to be divided between the 
people. Do we want more of this or less?" 

What do you think about subsidies? Do 
you think the Government ought to use sub- 
sidies to see that everybody gets a fair share 
of the national income? Do you want the 
Government to decide what you “fair share" 
is? Do you think we have too rhany subsi- 
dies, thtat many subsidies have outlived 
their original purpose, that we ought to get 
rid of all of them, or that we should consider 
them individually? 

Before we try to answer these questions, 
let's look at a few of the more important 
cases where the Government is said to be 
subsidizing various groups and let's consider 
these cases in the light of the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) What is the purpose of a particular 
Bubsidy? 

(2) Is it a worthy purpose—that is, a 
purpose that benefits the public as a 
whole—or is it a purpose that benefits spe- 
cial groups at the expense of the taxpayers? 
Does it improve or hinder the functioning 
of a market economy? 

(3) Is a Government program necessary 
to accomplish this objective? If so, is a 
subsidy the best possible or most economical 
means of accomplishing the desired ob- 
jective? 

(4) Is the subsidy really accomplishing 
the objective for which it was established? 
In other words, are the taxpayers actually 
getting the results for which public funds 
supposedly are being spent under a subsidy 
program? 

ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION 


Under the tax laws, a taxpayer may deduct 
the cost of productive facilities which wear 
out over their estimated useful life. This 
may be as long as 100 years. 

During World War II, industry was al- 
lowed to accelerate or speed up such deduc- 
tions and to deduct the cost of certain 
facilities in a 5-year period. This practice 
was revived in 1950 as a result of Korea 
and continues today. 

The advantage of accelerated amortization 
is obvious. It means that a part of a tax- 
payer's taxes are deferred until after the 
amortization period. This does not of itself 
reduce the total taxes that must be paid 
over the useful life of the facility. It does 
give the taxpayer several years’ free use of 
income that otherwise would have been 
paid out as taxes for the year in which it 
was earned, 

This clearly is a subsidy. The question 
is whether it is justified in the national 
interest. 

There may be some justification for 
speedy writeoff of facilities used solely for 
national defense. It is hardly reasonable to 
expect industry to amortize an investment 
in a tank plant, for example, over a 30-year 
period if the plant has no civilian use and 
may be useless in 5 years. In such cases 
it may be better to stimulate private in- 
vestment in defense facilities by accelerated 
amortization than it would be to build the 
plants with public funds. 

Is it a different matter, however, when 
accelerated amortization is extended to fa- 
cilities such as steel materials, electric power- 
plants, freight cars, and passenger airplanes 
which are largely or fully usable for peace- 
time civilian purposes? This has been done 
to a considerable degree in recent years on 
the ground that we need to build a bigger 
mobilization base. 
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Through the extension of such tax privi- 
leges the Government is in a position to 
help determine what production facilities 
are to be built, who is to build them, and 
where. This power has been used to aid 
areas with unemployment problems. 

Here are some questions to consider: 

(1) Do we want the Government to use 
the tax laws to allocate resources?—To de- 
cide what industrial facilities are to built?— 
who is to build them?—Where? 

(2) Is this type of Government planning 
of civilian facilities really necessary for 
adequate national defense and security? 


Wuo GETS THE Sussipies?—Part II 


(Eprror’s Norx.— This is the second part of 
a discussion of subsidies and what might be 
done about them, prepared by the American 
Farm Bureau's research staff. Future issues 
of the Newsletter will carry articles continu- 
ing this discussion.) 
. PUBLIC POWER 


Public power projects are subsidized in a 
number of ways—by low interest rates on 
Government investment, by charging some 
project costs to nonreimbursable items, such 
as flood control and navigation, and by ex- 
empting public projects from most of the 
taxes that normally are paid by private 
enterprise. 

The Second Hoover Commission found 
that 7 public power administrations were 
subsidized to the extent of $71.7 million in 
1953. 

Some say that the Federal Government 
must develop power facilities to insure max- 
imum development of our resources and make 
low-cost power available for economic de- 
velopment. 

Others say that Federal projects cannot 
really produce power any cheaper than pri- 
vate enterprise. If Federal projects can sell 
power for less than private enterprise, it is 
only because of Government subsidies. 
Thus, the areas that receive lower-cost power 
as a result of Federal projects are being sub- 
sidized at the expense of the taxpayers in 
other areas. 

For example, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania have about 20 percent of our 
total population. These States pay about 
29 percent of all Federal income taxes. They 
use approximately 19 percent of all electricity 
sold in the United States. But they have 
no Federal powerplants existing, under con- 
struction, or authorized. 

Do these three States galn from the de- 
velopment of subsidized power in other re- 
gions of the country or do they lose through 
increased taxes and the migration of indus- 
try to public power areas? 

Here are some basic questions on public 
power policy: 

(1) Is a public power administration more 
able to reflect power demands than is private 
industry working through the market 
system? 

(2) Is it more desirable to subsidize pub- 
lic power with tax money than to encourage 
private development and make it contribute 
to the public treasury through the tax 
system? 

(3) Is the real objective of public power 
advocates cheap power or Government con- 
trol of productive resources? 

POST OFFICE 

Most people are aware that the United 
States Post Office operates at a loss. The 
big deficit items are second-class mail and 
third-class mail. In 1954, for example, the 
net post office deficit was about $400 million. 

Second-class mail (newspapers and maga- 
zines) showed a deficit of $218 million. 

The loss on third-class mail (largely ad- 
vertising circulars) was $147 million. 

Fourth-ciass mall (parcel post, including 
books which are carried at a special rate) 
showed a deficit of $23 million, 
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Some say that the Government is subsidiz- 
ing the large commercial users of the mail 
including newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers, mail-order firms, and direct-mail ad- 
vertisers. Others say that the post office is 
a service to all the people and that it should 
not be expected to base its rates entirely on 
its costs. 

Second-class mail privileges for magazines 
and newspapers and the special rate for books 
originated in the belief that the Government 
ought to encourage the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. Some people say that the circulation 
of advertising material diffuses knowledge 
with regard to products, services, and prices. 

Unlike some other subsidies, the same 
mailing privileges are available to all who ask 
for them. The second-class mailing privi- 
lege is used, not only by commercial pub- 
lishers, but also by a wide range of individs 
uals, corporations, and associations who pub- 
lish newspapers or magazines for their mem- 
bers, employees, customers, or other special 
groups. 

Low postal rates are no guaranty that 
anyone taking advantage of them will make 
& profit Many magazines and newspapers 
have failed despite the advantage of second- 
class mailing. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that 
everyone who uses Government services such 
as mail should pay the full costs of these 
services. 

Here are some questions to consider: 

(1) Who benefits from low second-class 
mail rates—newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers, their subscribers, or their advertisers, 
or all three? 

(2) Who gets the benefit from low rates 
on catalogs and advertising materials 
the advertisers or their customers? 

(3) Should all mail users pay the full cost 
of the services they use? 

(4) Should the Post Office be considered a 
business enterprise or a public service? ] 


WHO GETS THE SUBSIDIES?—PaART III 


(Ebrron's NorTrE.—This is the third part of a 
discussion of subsidies and what might be 
done about them, prepared by the American 
Farm Bureau's research staff. Future issues 
of the Newsletter will carry articles continu- 
ing this discussion.) 

WATER TRANSPORTATION 


All types of water transportation receive 
some form of Government aid. 

Coastwise shipping is protected by laws re- 
quiring goods shipped between United States 
ports to move in American ships. All ocean 
shipping benefits from Federal aids to navi- 
gation. 

Construction subsidies are used to pay for 
national defense features of oceangoing 
cargo ships and tankers and to offset the fact 
that construction costs are higher in the 
United States than in foreign shipyards. 
Construction subsidies are also used to pro- 
mote research and new designs for ships, 
machinery, and equipment. 

In recent years, the construction differ- 
ential subsidies have varied from $40 million 
to $146 million per year. In addition, the 
Government sold many commercial usable 
vessels to private shipping concerns at con- 
siderably less than their market value follow- 
ing World War II. 

Operating differential subsidies are paid 
to shipowners on certain (international 
routes to compensate for the fact that op- 
erating costs of domestic operators are 
higher than their foreign competitors. 

The Government recaptures one-half of 
the profits of a subsidized operation in ex- 
cess of 10 percent of the capital necessarily 
employed over a 10-year period. In recent 
years operating differential subsidies are ac- 
cruing at the rate of something over $100 
million per year. 

Some say that maritime subsidies are nec- 
essary to maintain operating shipyards and 
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a strong merchant marine for national de- 
fense purposes. 

Others question whether subsidies are the 
best way to make certain that we have 
enough ships and shipbuilding yards in time 
of war. If competition were substituted for 
subsidies, it might be possible to find cheaper 
ways to build and operate ships. 

Furthermore, the removal of trade restric- 
tions here and abroad could increase cargo 
volume and help to reduce inefficiencies. 
What do you think? 

Navigation and harbor improvements are 
other subsidies to maritime, lake, and inland 
waterway transportation. The Constitution 
gives the Federal Government control over 
navigable waters. 

It has long been national policy to spend 
public funds to improve harbors and facili- 
tate safe navigation. The real question is 
whether the use of improved waterways 
should be free for commercial purposes after 
the public has paid for the improvement. 
This question is particularly important in 
the case of inland waterways which compete 
with other forms of transportation. 

Some say that the Government should im- 
prove navigation for national defenses and 
to give the public the benefit of low-cost 
water transportation. 

Others say that improvements in intra- 
coastal and river navigational facilities tend 
to favor a relatively small group of water 
shippers at the expense of their competitors, 
the public, and other forms of commercial 
transportation. User charges are collected 
on the Panama Canal and will be collected 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway, but not on other 
inland waterways. 

" Here are some questions to consider: 

(1) Does national defense really require 
that we subsidize the construction and op- 
eration of oceangoing ships? 

(2) Who gets the benefit when naviga- 
tional improvements open a river to barge 
transportation—the general public, shippers, 
or the barge operators? 

(3) Should user charges be collected on 
improved waterways such as the Mississippi 
River? 

RAILROADS AND TRUCKS 

Many years ago railroad construction was 
subsidized by large grants of public land. 
‘The primary purpose was not to benefit the 
railroads, but to open public land to settle- 
ment. 

The land grants were part of a broad 
national policy which included the distribu- 
tion of public lands to homesteaders, mining, 
and lumber interests either free or at nomi- 
nal prices. On the basis at which the land 
was valued at the time, the railroad grants 
were worth $123 million. 

In return, the railroads granted rate re- 
ductions on Government traffic including 
mail until the early 1940's. Through such 
rate reductions, they, in effect, paid the 
Government $1.1 billion for the land grants. 

The only current railroad subsidy is the 
accelerated amortization granted on new 
equipment such as boxcars and locomotives. 

Since trucks use highways which are built 
with public funds, some people say that the 
trucking industry is subsidized. Others 
say that the trucks pay their own way or 
more through license fees and user taxes. 

The use of public highways by trucks 
leads to extra reinforcing costs in road con- 
struction as well as extra maintenance costs. 
The question is whether trucks pay enough 
user taxes to cover their fair share of high- 
way costs. 

In 1952, motor vehicles paid State user 
taxes totaling $3,097 million, of which trucks 
paid $1,057 million or 34.1 percent. These 
truck taxes were 41 percent of total 1952 
expenditures on State administered high- 
ways. In the same year, trucks paid Federal 
excise taxes totaling over $426 million. 
It is estimated that trucks will bear a mini- 
mum of 25 percent of the total increases in 
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taxes under the Federal-aid-to-highway rev- 
enue acts in 1956 plus their pro rata share 
in gasoline, tire, and tread rubber taxes. 

Here are some questions to consider; 

{1) Do you think the railroads have ade- 
quately repaid the Government for land 
grants? 

(2) Does the fact that trucks use public 
highways give them an advantage over the 
railroads who proyide their own rights-of- 
way? 

(3) How should highway costs be divided 
among the yarious classes of highway users? 

(4) Do you think trucks pay their fair 
share of highway costs in your State? 


Wuo GETS THE Supsipies?—Part IV 

(Eprron's Norx.— This is the fourth part of 
a discussion of subsidies and what might be 
done about them, prepared by the American 
Farm Bureau's research staff. Future issues 
of the News Letter will carry articles contain- 
ing this discussion.) 

AIDS TO AIRLINES 


Airlines receive a number of Government 
aids which differ so much they need to be 
considered separately. 

Direct subsidies have been paid airlines to 
speed the devclopment of a new industry. 
Direct subsidies have been declining. Direct 
subsidies amounted to about $76 million in 
fiscal 1954 and are estimated at $34 million 
for fiscal 1957. Subsidy payments are now 
largely confined to local service airlines and 
certain international routes. Airline routes 
and rates are completely regulated by a Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Subsidies were paid through airmail until 
a few years ago. Airmail pay currently is 
said to be based on the value of the service 
rendered. Some say that the service air- 
mail pay still includes a subsidy. Others say 
that total payments for transporting air- 
mail are not greatly different than what 
would be charged for a comparable move- 
ment of air express. 

From the standpoint of public policy, the 
subsidization of airlines through airmail 
pay appears undesirable. If the public wants 
to subsidize airlines, it would appear that 
there should be a clear separation of such 
subsidies from Government pay for services 
rendered. 

Airway, communication, and navigation 
facilities are maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some say that such facilities are 
comparable to public highways. The air- 
ways are used by a large number of private 
and military planes as well as by the air- 
lines. 

Others say it may be an appropriate func- 
tion for Government to maintain airways 
and control traffic, but that airlines should 
pay user charges. The airlines do pay a Fed- 
eral tax of 2 cents per gallon on gasoline; 
however, some of the newer planes burn 
kerosene which is not subject to the tax, 

Airports are largely built by local com- 
munities with Federal aid which has been 
running around $20 million per year. 

Airlines have also received accelerated 
amortization privileges on new equipment. 

Here are some questions to consider: 

(1) Was it sound public policy to subsidize 
the airlines when they were an infant in- 
dustry? 

(2) Should the airlines be expected to 
stand on their own feet today? 

(3) Does the public interest require feeder- 
line service to cities that fail to generate 
enough business to cover the cost? 

(4) Is it good public policy to keep United 
States airlines flying to important foreign 
countries if this requires a subsidy? 

(5) Should the Federal Government help 
finance local airports or should the entire 
job be left to local governments and the air- 
lines? 

(6) Is the maintenance of airway facilities 
(navigational aids and traffic control) basic- 
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ally different from the maintenance of public 
roads? 

(7) Should the airlines pay user charges 
for the maintenance of airways? 

(8) Should excise taxes on aviation fuel be 
considered to be user taxes? 

i SUBSIDIES TO LABOR 

Some say that Federal wage-bour laws in 
effect constitute a subsidy to labor. Such 
laws help some workers to get higher wage 
rates and overtime payments. But the same 
laws discourage overtime employment and 
make it more difficult for some workers to 
find jobs. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Jobless workers are subsidized through 
the unemployment-compensation program. 
Benefit payments under this program have 
been running about $1.4 billion per year. 
Administrative costs amount to another $250 
million. 

Some say that this program encourages 
idleness. Others say it helps to stabilize the 
economy and to ward off a serious depres- 
sion. Benefits are temporary. They help to 
prevent unemployment from spiraling. The 
high level of employment in recent years 
indicates that most people prefer work to 
unemployment benefits. What do you think? 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 


The Federal Government has been making 
grants to States at the rate of $1.4 billion 
per year for payments to needy persons such 
as dependent children and aged, crippled, and 
blind persons. It was once thought that the 
expenditure for direct relief would decline 
as more people became eligible for social 
security. This has not yet happened. 

The social-security program itself is geared 
to subsidize the lower income groups and 
those who enter the program at an older age 
at the expense of other participants. 

For example, a person who has paid social- 
security taxes on an average income of $110 
per month can receive $60.50 per month in 
benefits while a person who has paid taxes on 
an average earning of $350 can receive only 
$108.50. 

Furthermore, individuals with the same 
average earnings may receive the same retire- 
ment benefits although some have paid so- 
clal-security taxes for a much longer period 
than others. 

What do you think about aid to the needy 
and the social security questions? 

(1) Should the care of needy persons be 
left entirely to the States and local com- 
munities or should the Federal Government 
help? 

(2) Should benefits under the social-secu- 
rity program favor low-income persons and 
those who enter the program at an advanced 
age or should payments be related to the 
amount each individual has paid into the 
program? 


WHO GETS THE SUBSIDIES?—PART V 


(Eprror's Nore: This is the fifth and final 
part of a discussion of subsidies and what 
might be done about them, prepared by the 
American Farm Bureau's research staff.) 


AGRICULTURE 


Many of our agricultural programs have 
been called subsidies—particularly by non- 
farm people. Some people even think that 
such programs as agricultural research and 
extension are subsidies. Others say that 
these programs are not subsidies because 
many of the benefits are passed on to the 
public in the form of better, or more eco- 
nomical farm products. : 

What do you think? 

The Federal Government 1s also spending 
funds for more direct subsidies, which in- 
clude price support operations, surplus re- 
moval, soll conservation payments, and soll 
bank activities. 

Some say that agricultural subsidies are 
Justified by subsidies others are getting. 
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Others say that the real question !n agri- 
cultural policy 1s not what others are doing, 
but what is good for agriculture. 

These people say that subsidies have 
created surpluses and other problems which 
are actually reducing farm income by de- 
stroying opportunities for farmers to earn a 
high per family income. That is, agriculture 
will do better by expanding markets on a 
sound basis and adfusting production to real 
market demand than it will do by depending 
on subsidies. 

They say that farmers would do better by 
trying to eliminate any unjustified subsidies 
, that are being paid to others than to try and 

get bigger subsidies when subsidies have 

failed to solve our farm problems. 

The impact of subsidies is far greater on 
agriculture than on other industries. Sub- 

. sidies put some industries in a better posi- 
tion to compete, but they still must find 
customers for their products. That is, there 
are checks and balances in nonagricultural 
subsidies that prevent them from causing 
great disruptions. 

The most important check is that the 
Government has not guaranteed a market 
for the subsidized industries. For example, 
the second-class mailing privilege does not 
guarantee a publisher that he will sell his 
newspapers or ma; es. 

In agriculture the picture is reversed. 
Agricultural subsidies have had the checks 
and balances removed. Through price sup- 
port, the Government has guaranteed agri- 
culture a market. 

The guaranteed market causes farm pro- 
duction to increase in spite of production 
controls. In other subsidized industries 
overproduction is checked either by limits 
on the amount of the subsidies or by the 
fact that production must be sold on the 
open market. 

The restrictions and waste in agricultural 
programs are an inevitable result of price 
supports. For it is well to remember—we 
have wheat and cotton export subsidies be- 
cause of price supports; we have quotas and 
allotments because of price supports; we 
have surpluses, surplus-removal programs, 
and diverted acre problems because of price 
supports. 

With all of the experience we have had 
with Government attempts to boost farm- 
ers’ income, which is down while the income 
of free industries is up, it seems wise to 
take a hard look at what subsidies really do. 

The total cost of the agricultural programs 
is almost impossible to calculate. However, 
the realized cost of efforts to stabilize prices 
from 1933 through 1956 has been in excess 
of $14 billion. In addition, payments in 
excess of $3 billion have been made to con- 
serve the soil. Some examples of program 
costs in stabilizing prices are: corn, $13% 
billion; cotton, $2!5 billion; wheat, $344 bil- 
lion; peanuts, $183 million; rice, $100 mil- 
lion; tobacco, $241 million. 

Estimated soil-bank payments for 1957 are 
$12 billion, The export subsidy programs, 
while moving surpluses, have been expen- 
sive. For example, the International Wheat 
Agreement for the export of wheat has cost 
$759.6 million since 1949. Cotton exports 
are costing an estimated $15 per bale on 
6.5 million bales in 1956-57. In addition, 
public funds have been made available to 
finance about half of these exports through 
loans, gifts, and foreign-currency sales. 

The cost of the agricultural programs goes 
far beyond the monetary figures. Because 
of the programs, farmers must live under 
laws, rules, regulations, and orders that di- 
vide up the right to produce. Under these 
Government programs and controls the tend- 
ency is to level down all farmers to a low 

. common denominator gathers momentum 

every year. 

Here are some questions to ask yourself: 

(1) Wil farmers gain more by trying to 
expand on the subsidies they now have or by 
trying to eliminate all subsidies? 
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(2) Have Government subsidies brought 
prosperity to agriculture? 

(3) Have subsidies given to agriculture 
created sound markets for agriculture, or 
have they created more problems? 

(4) Should farmers be paid for operations 
that are normal and accepted farming prac- 
tices? 

IS EVERYBODY SUBSIDIZED? 


Many other Government programs involve 
Varying degrees of subsidy. For many years 
the Government has bought all newly mined 
silver at an artificial price. This is done in 
the name of monetary policy. But it pro- 
vides a market for the silver mining industry. 
A few years ago the Government started buy- 
ing a number of other domestically mined 
minerals in the name of providing a stock- 
pile for natíonal defense. But when the 
stockpile goal was reached, Congress ordered 


_the buying program continued to provide a 


market for the affected mines. 

Millions of veterans are participating in a 
subsidized Government life insurance pro- 
gram; however, this amount of insurance is 
no longer avallable to new veterans. Some 
people are living in subsidized public hous- 
ing. There is no question but what we have 
an amazing number of subsidies, but it may 
be that subsidies are overemphasized. Some 
say that everybody is subsidized. Others 
say that a great many people do receive some 
subsidy but that relatively few economic 
groups really depend on subsidies for their 
well-being. 

Some say that subsidies are so much a part 
of our system that it is useless to examine 
or question them, and that the important 
thing is to see that every group gets its share 
of Federal subsidies. Others say that if we 
take the approach that one subsidy justifies 
another, the net result may be a completely 
controlled economy. In this connection the 
Supreme Court has said, “It is hardly lack 
of due process for the Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” 

What do you think? 


Background and Development of Old 
Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this time a most inter- 
esting and educational article, by Made- 
line Corse, tracing the background and 
development of Old Glory, which ap- 
peared in the June 14, 1957, issue of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 

The article follows: 

How OUR NATIONAL EMBLEM EVOLVED 
(By Madeline Corse) 

What is a flag? The word comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon fleogan, which means “to 
fioat in the wind,” but our national flag has 
a higher meaning, the symbol of freedom. 

The Declaration of Independence did not 
provide the Thirteen Colonies with a flag of 
their own. Many flags were flown, it is true, 
some stately, some symbolic, others frankly 
defiant. 

As early as 1634 the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was flying the Union Jack, which 
was gradually changed to sult their own 
needs, until a pine tree was given a place on 
the flag. Eventually the Union Jack was 
displaced, and in 1775 our naval vessels flew 
a plain white flag with a large pine tree. 
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SONS OF LIBERTY 


Just before the Boston Tea Party, the 
daring Sons of Liberty met under a huge 
elm which they called the Liberty Tree. 
Somewhat belatedly, General Gage ordered 
the tree cut down, but it survived as the 
emblem on a new flag, with the words “An 
Appeal to God” beneath it. 

Down at Fort Moultrie, S. C., an- 
other flag was flown in 1775, the colors 
chosen because the men wore blue uniforms 
and their caps were adorned with silver 
crescents. They chose a blue banner, with 
a silver crescent in the canton, or upper 
left-hand corner. 

Five different rattlesnake flags flew in 
the South and elsewhere. The Culpepper 
minutemen in Virginia first carried one in 
1775. On a bright yellow ground, a coiled 
rattlesnake reared its head. The wording 
below was a warning, “Don't Tread on Me.” 
There is much symbolism here. The rattle- 
snake has bright eyes and no eyelids, de- 
noting vigilance, It gives warning before 
an attack, but never surrenders. Its bite is 
fatal. The separate rattles are firmly united, 
as were the Thirteen Colonies. 

A fighting flag was flown at Concord 
Bridge, the standard of the Bedford minute- 
men. “Their flag to April's breeze unfurled” 
was square in shape, with a rich red ground. 
The design in silver and gold was copied 
from an old flag of the city of Ostend, an 
arm and a sword thrust out from a cloud. 
Three round gray spots represent cannon 
balls. The motto on a scroll is Vince aut 
Morire (Conquer or Die). The Bedford 
flag, carried into battle by Cornet Nathaniel 
Page, is preserved at the free public li- 
brary in Bedford. 

When General Washington journeyed via 
New York to Boston to take command of 
the Continental Army, he was attended by 
the Light Horse Guards of Philadelphia. 
Their flag displayed 7 blue and 6 silver 
stripes, the forerunner of our national flag. 

On January 1, 1776, Washington left his 
headquarters in Cambridge, Mass., to see a 
new flag raised at Prospect Hill in neighbor- 
ing Somerville. While the Union Jack was 
retained in the field, the flag had 13 stripes 
of red and white, and is known historically 
as the Cambridge flag. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The Bennington fiag used the number 13, 
representing the Original Colonies, in Z ways. 
There were 13 stripes, red and white, but 
with the white on the outer edges. The 
blue field displayed 11 stars in a half-oval 
formation around the numeral 76, with 2 
single stars above. These stars are unique 
because they are "pointed. Under this 
illustrious flag Gen. John Stark led 2,000 
Green Mountain Boys to victory. 

The making of the first official flag has 
always been in dispute. Francis Hopkinson, 
of Pennsylvania, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, is usually given credit for 
its design. It is generally conceded that 
Betsy Ross actually made the flag for a con- 
gressional committee consisting of George 
Washington, Robert Morris, and Betsy's 
uncle, Col. George Ross. 

General Washington's own coat-of-arms 
included 5-pointed stars, and while his own 
tentative design for the new national flag 
showed 6-pointed stars, it is said that Betsy 
Ross showed him how she could fold mate- 
rial and make a 5-pointed star with a single 
cut of the scissors. 

The following resolution was adopted in 
Congress on June 14, 1777, the first Flag Day: 

“Resolved, that the flag of the 13 United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the Union be 13 stars, white on a blue 
field." 

The 13 stars form a perfect circle. 

An interesting legend comes to us from an 
Army officer's letter written in 1777, in 
which he tells how a flag was made and 
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flown over Fort Stanwix in what is now 
Rome, N. Y. According to his account, the 
red was “pieces of stuff procured from the 
garrison.” 

Anothef name for our flag was coined 
when in 1824 a sea captain in Salem, was 
presented with a flag on his birthday, Joy- 
fully he shouted: “I'll call her Old Glory, 
boy, Old Glory!" 


Boston Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
cer permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a very fine article in relation to 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, appearing in 
the August 9, 1957, edition of the Boston 
Naval Shipyard News, and written by its 
editor, Mr. James L. Harrington, 

The article follows: 

A Boston NAVAL SHIPYARD-BUILT SHIP IS A 
STRONG GUARANTY TO THE UNITED STATES 
FLEET THE SHIP Is THE Best THAT MAN CAN 
PRODUCE 
Behind the guaranty that a Boston Naval 

Shipyard-built ship is the best that man can 

produce is the exciting story of vessels from 

this naval shore establishment which have 

Tought in every naval battle since the War of 

1812, and documents reveal stirring sagas of 

the sloop Frolic hurling her might against 

the British brig Little Foz, climaxed with the 
destroyer Mayrant, better known as the 

Mighty May, receiving the surrender of Mar- 

cus Island from the Japanese. 

Ships built and manned by New England 
men left the shipyard from 1813 till the close 
of the last great war to carry the colors of 
the United States to victory. Navy tars 
fought with cutlass, boarding hooks and 
staccato bursts of antiaircraft fire to place 
these vessels in world halls of fame—while 
others that departed from this harbor lie 
deep off the coasts of Tripoli, France and 
Japan, undersea monuments to the men who 
hewed, built and sailed the fighting craft of 
a great Navy. 

A far cry from the sleek, greyhound lines 
of a modern-day destroyer, the U. S. S. Frolic 
was an 18-gun sloop of war authorized by an 
act of Congress, January 2, 1813, and was the 
first naval vessel built at the Charlestown 
naval shore establishment. She was designed 
and built under Josiah Barker, who also con- 
structed the Independence. Her total cost 
was $72,095. 

2parting from Boston on February 18, 

1814, under the fiag of Master Commandant 

Joseph Bainbridge, for a cruise to the West 

Indies, she met and destroyed the brig Little 

For on March 7 and later captured an un- 

manned privateer schooner on April 3. 
However, her fame was short-lived. While 

15 miles off the coast of Natanzas, Cuba, the 

Frolic was captured by the H. B. M. Orpheus, 

a vessel of 36 guns, and the H. B. M. Shel- 

bourne, a man-of-warsman carrying 12 guns. 

Seizing the American craft proved to be of 

little value to the English forces for the skip- 

per and crew of the Frolic had thrown over- 
board all her guns during a 60-mile sea chase. 

After being taken by the British, the Frolic 
was renamed the Florida, used in the British 
revenue service. Her career was short, for 
she was broken up at the Chathan dockyard 
in 1819. 

Sailing from Boston under the flag of 
Commodore William Bainbridge, the second 
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craft to be launched from the shipyard, the 
U. S. S. Independence, took part in the war 
with Algiers. As peace was concluded before 
her return to the States, she showed her- 
self at various Barbary ports, arriving at 
Newport, R. L, November 15, 1815. 


TOPS IN FIGHTING CRAFT 


The Independence was a 74-gun ship of 
the line and, when launched July 20, 1814, 
was considered the tops in fighting craft. 
Later tours of duty reveal this line vessel 
serving as flagship for Commodore John B. 
Nicholson, Commodore Charles Stewart, 
Commodore William B. Shubrick, Com- 
modore Charles W. Morgan, and Com- 
modore William Mervine. Her final spot, 
limited in duty, was at Mare Island, Calif., as 
a receiving ship and a barracks ship for the 
station marines, 

Her eventful and colorful career ended 
when she was stricken from the Navy lst 
on September 3, 1931, and sold on the same 
date to John H. Rinder for $3,515. 

The Alligator, Boston, the first Cumber- 
land, Warren, Falmouth, Borer, and Porpoise 
were built during the years of 1820-36. 
These vessels were all sloops-of-war except 
the Cumberland, Exploring barks, store 
ships, steam cutters, screw sloops and screw 
steamers also went down the shipways at 
Boston. 


FIRST SCREW STEAM FRIGATE 


Mention is made of another famous craft, 
the Merrimac, launched on June 24, 1855, in 
the presence of thousands of spectators. 
The vessel, which battled the Monitor on 
March 8, 1862, was announced to be the 
finest vessel of her class afloat. She was 
the first screw steam frigate launched in 
our Navy and was built to carry 40 heavy 
guns. The total cost of the ship was 
$879,126. 

Following cruises to Annapolis, Habana, 
England (note: the British Admiralty or- 
dered several frigates patterned after the 
Merrimac) she sailed for the Pacific. Re- 
turning from the Pacific, she arrived at Nor- 
folk on February 6, 1860, and was taken out 
of commission. This was her last service 
under the flag. 

In April 1861, she was readied for use, but 
for the prevalence of treasonable counsels 
would have taken out of Norfolk before the 
destruction of the Navy yard, April 21, 1861. 
Her conversion to an ironclad, under the 
name of the Virginia, and her attack upon 
our ships in Hampton Roads, her defeat by 
the Monitor, March 8, 1862, and destruction 
by the Rebels May 11, 1862, have become 
matters of history. 

“Damn the torpedoes. Full speed ahead.” 

A colorful naval phrase, passed down 
through the century, was uttered by Adm. 
David G. Farragut, skipper of the Boston- 
built Hartford, during his memorable per- 
formance at Mobile Bay. Farragut, who 
gained a distinguished career as an oficer, 
took command of the Hartford when she 
went on her first cruise to the East Indies, 
in 1859-61. 

FIRST TORPEDO BOAT 


She was launched on November 22, 1858, 
from the same ways as the Merrimac. Fol- 
lowing the Civil War, she was sent to the 
East Indies under Rear Adm. H. H. Bell, who 
had been Farragut's chief of staff at New 
Orleans, She went out of commission 
shortly after à spar deck was added at New 
York. 

The iron torpedo boat, the Intrepid, the 
first vessel of its kind added to the Navy, 
was launched from the old upper ship house, 
since torn down, on March 5, 1874. 

Between 1861 and 1866 the Civil War 
caused great activity in the building, equip- 
ping, and movement of vessels at the ship- 
yard. During this period 39 vessels of war 
were built at Charlestown and neighboring 
shipyards. Close to 45 vessels purchased by 
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the Navy were overhauled, refitted, and 
equipped here. 
CONSTRUCTION LULL 


A lull in new construction ran between the 
years of 1874 and 1902 with the Pentucket 
completed in 1902, and the Cumberland, a 
steel training ship, completed in 1904. Prior 
to our entry into World War I, the U. S. S. 
Bridge, a store ship, was placed into service 
on May 18, 1916. 

When the armistice was signed the keel 
of the U. S. S. Brqzos, an oiler, had been 
laid and went into service on May 1, 1919. 
She was foliowed by the Neches on June 
2, 1920 and the Pecos on April 23, 1921. On 
October 12, 1923, the shipyard was crowded 
with visitors to witness the launching of the 
U. S. S. Whitney, a destroyer tender. 

The event marked Navy Day and men and 
women, accompanied by their families, 
entered the shipyard from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night. A gala swimming 
meet was held in the large drydock and the 
finale was & huge fireworks display at the old 
baseball park, now the location of the electric 
shop and pipe shop. 

Beginning in 1935, the destroyers, "eyes of 
the fleet," commenced to roll from the ship- 
ways—destined to make fame 1n a long 4- 
year war against Germany and Japan. It 
was here that the Navy Department sent out 
a call for the skilled shipbullders of New 
England, Men had answered the call in 1899 
and now their descendants wended their way 
to build ships of steel. Gone were the days 
of handhewn decks and ribs—poured steel 
and pressed metal plates were the answer. 


FAMOUS FIGHTING DESTROYERS 


Ships like the MacDonough, Monoghan, 
Case, Conyngham, and the Mugford were 
completed long before the shadow of war fell 
across New England. In their wake came the 
famous Mayrant, tbe fighting O'Brien, à 
courageous Madison, Lansdale, Gwin, and 
Nicholson. And one must not forget the 
stalwarts Humboldt and Matagorda, seaplane 
tenders, 

"The enemy has struck a savage and 
treacherous blow. We are at war, all of us. 
There is no time now for disputes or delays 
of any kind. We must have ships and more 
ships, guns and more guns, men and more 
men—faster and faster. There is no time to 
lose. The Navy must lead the way. Speed 
up—it is our Navy and your Nation.” 

This message was received from Secretary 
of the Navy Prank Knox on December 8, 1941. 

The Boston Naval Shipyard went into high 
gear. 

Men and women, young and old, combined 
their efforts with youngsters of high school 
age, to answer the call of the Navy. Three 
8-hour shifts per day went into effect. Un- 
skilled hands, under the tutelage of experi- 
enced supervisors and mechanics, soon 
learned the intricacies of shipbuilding. 

A not uncommon sight was a woman 
welder or drop forger. Ship after ship rolled 
down the ways, commissioned, fitted for sea 
and sent off to war. Yes, 166 fighting craft, 
built in the shipyard by New England men 
and women, went to battle against Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Hirohito. 

Some ships left never to return—sunk by 
surface shelifire?—stricken by submarine tor- 
pedoes?—blasted by dive bombers? Who 
knows? Naval archives tell most of the 
stories of the Guest, Ralph Talbot, the Gris- 
wold, and others, but some ships had no 
survivors to tell a story. 

Ships and more ships, destroyer escorts to 
submarines, wended their way, along with 
landing ship tanks from Omaha Beach to 
Guadalcanal, Soon the Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleets had many supporters in fighting 
hearts of steel. The fame of Boston-built 
ships was heard from Tarawa to the mid- 
night bombardment of Hammamatsu. 


Mighty aircraft carriers and undersea raid- 
ers from Boston carried the fight to the very 
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shores of Nippon. And many stood fast in 
Tokyo Harbor when the Nipponese signed the 
famous and historic surrender papers aboard 
the U. S. S. Missouri. 

The Boston naval shore establishment still 
serves the Navy, building and overhauling the 
mightiest aircraft carriers afloat or a lowly 
harbor tug. 

Her latest achievement 1s the U. S. S. Suf- 
folk County which will join the fleet next 
Thursday. 

Today many of the ships that were con- 
structed in the Boston Naval Shipyard still 
serve with the fleet, while others are in moth- 
balls, ready for a day when they might be 
called to action. 

That day arrived during the Korean war- 
fare when yard personnel speedily restored 
naval vessels to an active status. 

But whatever the needs of the fleet and 
Nation may be, the Boston Naval Shipyard 
stands alert and able to meet those needs, 
The 157 years of shipbuilding experience have 
created a shipyard at Boston, manned by 
workers whose forefathers built gallant sail- 
ing vessels, that the American people can al- 
ways depend on for distinguished service. 
Boston built is a guaranty that the best ship 
possible of construction has joined an illus- 
trious line of the sea defenders of America. 


High Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the peti- 
tion has long been considered an au- 
thoritative voice of democracy. Re- 
cently out in my State of Idaho, however, 
the petition became the tool of a private 
power company engaged in a gigantic 
drive to try to make the Members of 
this body believe there is great grassroots 
opposition to the high Hells Canyon Dam 
in the very State which would benefit 
most from its construction, 


Unless I am very much mistaken, these 
petitions will eventually appear some- 
where in Washington—either in a House 
committee or on the floor—as bona-fide 
evidence that there is overwhelming op- 
position to the high dam in Idaho. 


The way in which the power company 
used its influence—and its employees— 
to obtain the signatures on the petitions 
is described almost daily in the letters 
I receive from various parts of Idaho. 
For obvious reasons I am not going to 
divulge the names of my correspondents, 
but I would like at this time to ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp excerpts from some of their 


letters: 
CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO. 

Yesterday, when we heard that the Idaho 
Power Co. had a petition out, getting people 
to sign against a Federal high dam in Hells 
Canyon, we started a petition of our own 
to see how many were for the high dam. 
In a few hours time, we had over 100 signers, 
all very much in favor of the high dam. We 
talked to people in a small area and many 
more would have signed, if we had reached 
them. Quit a few people told us that they 
signed the Idaho Power Co. petition only be- 
cause great pressure was put on them to do 
so by the Idaho Power employees doing the 
petitioning, or because they were afraid of 
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losing their jobs on the two low dams now 
being constructed. I think it is a pretty 
bad thing when people are forced to vote 
contrary to their beliefs to protect their jobs. 
The last general election showed the true 
feelings of the people of Idaho and the 
Northwest. 
COUNCIL, IDAHO. 

Another thing I'd like to tell you is that 
“the Idaho Power Co. petition that was circu- 
lated by their employees, was a must for the 
employee. Each man had to procure 10 sig- 
natures on the petition. 

Nampa, IDAHO. 

Since the Senate passed the Hells Canyon 
bill, I know that all of the money will be 
directed against the House action—which 
will be millions. The Idaho Power has been 
more active than at any time in its history. 
All of the chamber of commerce boys 
throughout the State are going to all of 
their employees with petitions, and they are 
really putting on the pressure. 

New PLYMOUTH, Ipano. 

As you doubtless know, the Idaho Power 
Co. has petitions out for its dams at Brown- 
lee, etc. One was presented here and I 
signed it rather than offend the manager. 
We have good accounts with their employees. 
It was presented as an effort to help them 
out. 

COUNCIL, IDAHO. 

We also want to tell you that the Idaho 
Power Co. is now circulating petitions for 
the low dams. The workmen are being asked 
to sign and you can see that they would be 
afraid not to sign—coercion, I would call it. 
High dam people are also circulating peti- 
tions for the dam, but we are at a disad- 
vantage because of their indiscreet policies— 
their low dam policies, 

HAILEY, IDAHO. 

As you know, here in southern Idaho, with 
the two strongest papers, the Boise (Idaho) 
Statesman, and the Twin Falls Times News, 
so controlled by the Idaho Power Co., the 
people have little chance of presenting their 
views. Even in our little weekly, the Hailey 
Times, there were two articles favoring the 
Idaho Power Co. and the amount of taxes 
they pay. Last week my husband was in 
Lincoln County, and he ran into a paid em- 
ployee of the Idaho Power Co. going around 
getting farmers to sign petitions against the 
Government dam, telling them their water 
rights were in danger, etc. Most of them 
fell for these lies. 

Yesterday, when my husband paid his elec- 
tric bill here, at the office, they asked him if 
he ould sign the petition. He pointblank 
said, “No.” 

POCATELLO, IDAHO. 

For your information, I went into the 
power company office here in Pocatello, just 
a day or two ago to pay my light bill, and 
the clerk in that office shoved a petition in 
front of me and asked if I would sign that 
petition opposing the high Hells Canyon 
Dam. I informed her immediately I would 
not sign that petition and hoped that the 
Hells Canyon Dam would go through by 
the Federal Government. They are using 
every means possible to defeat that bill. 
Anyone who pays their bill, young or old, 
who goes in there, is asked to sign the peti- 
tion. I thought I would give you this in- 
formation. Perhaps you already know it. 


WENDELL, IDAHO. 
Since the Hells Canyon bill passed in the 
Senate, there is now one of the most vig- 
orous campaigns ever attempted to confuse 
the issue and defeat the bill in the House. 
All Idaho Power Co. employees are out early 
and late circulating petitions and telling 
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people that if the present construction is 
stopped, there will be a power famine. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like also to in- 
clude several other letters which indicate 
how the wind really blows in Idaho on 
the Hells Canyon Dam issue: 

Twin FALLS, IDAHO. 

This letter is written to thank you for 
your excellent work in sponsoring a bil] to 
authorize construction of a high dam at 
Hells Canyon. I feel confident that this 
community feels the same way about it; 
also, the great majority of people in southern 
Idaho. This is true in spite of the thousands 
of dollars worth of propaganda circulated by 
the private power interests. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO. 

I am writing this letter in the hope that 
we might give you some moral support in 
your fight for Hells Canyon Dam. I suppose 
the Republicans are going to try to prove 
that the high dam is anything but econom- 
ical, but we believe that anything would be 
more practical than Idaho Power playing 
dog in the manger, and simply keeping the 
people from building an adequate structure 
in the deepest gorge in the United States. 

At the last meeting at the Community 
Hall (Sand Hollow) it was easy to tell that 
there were more high-dam rooters than ever 
before. It is a shame the people can't vote 
on such issues. We would win easily. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the widespread 
support for the high dam in the area 
which would be most benefited by it, I 
sincerely hope the Hells Canyon bill can 
be brought to the floor of the House for 
consideration early in the next session 
of the Congress. 


Refugee Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two tele- 
grams which I have received from the 
outstanding Greek leader, Mr. Spyros 
Skouras, and Monsignor Swanstrom, of 
the Catholic Relief Services, NCWC. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Lonpon, August 30, 1957. 
Senator 


KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations, and am 
highly appreciative bill you sponsored behalf 
Greek refugees. Please accept my gratitude. 

Kindest regards. 

Spyrnos Sxovunas. 
New York, N. Y., August 26, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Wish congratulate you your good work get- 
ting some relief to meet our mutual problems 
with refugees. We are all hoping and pray- 
ing for early passage by Congress of a bill, 

Monsignor SWANSTROM, 
Catholic Relief Services, NCWC., 
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An Odd and Cynical Approach to Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing two editorials in August from the 
St. Petersburg Independent, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., well illustrate the feeling of 
a great segment of the public throughout 
the Nation as well as in the first district 
of Florida. The final provisions of civil- 
rights legislation, which I have opposed, 
in giving to the Federal judge trying such 
cases the right to pretrial judgment as 
to guilt creates an absurdity both in con- 
cept and in law. I ask inclusion of these 
two editorials at this time that the posi- 
tion of the people of the first district will 
be clearly understood. I hope that all 
who read these editorials will clearly see 
that the hybrid creature created by this 
Congress is one that will in the future 
come home to haunt its breeding ground. 

The editorials follow: 

Opp APPROACH TO JUSTICE 


All the backing and filling in Congress on 
the proposed civil rights law has finally pro- 
duced a Republican compromise proposal so 
ridiculous it does not deserve serious con- 
sideration. 

In brief, the compromise calls on Federal 
Judges to decide in advance whether a de- 
fendant is just a little bit guilty or flagrantly 
guilty of criminal contempt. 

Under the bill passed by the Senate, de- 
fendants charged with civil contempt in vot- 
ing rights cases could be jailed by a Federal 
judge without jury trial. Civil contempt is 
an action in which the court acts in an 
effort to enforce compliance with its order. 
But in criminal contempt cases—an action 
designed to punish the defendant—a jury 
trial would be provided. 

The jury trial provision has stuck in the 
craw of administration leaders, not only be- 
cause the jury trial provision is applicable 
to all cases of criminal contempt, but be- 
cause they say it would weaken the voting 
rights enforcement, 

So now House Republican Leader MARTIN, 
with President Eisenhower's blessing, has of- 
fered a compromise proposal. His proposal 
would give judges sole discretion to decide 
whether there should be a jury trial in 
voting rights cases in which a person is ac- 
cused of criminal contempt for violating a 
court injunction. 

If a judge tried the case without a jury, 
he could impose a penalty no stronger than 
90 days in jail and a $300 fine. But in the 
event he decided there should be a jury trial, 
the defendant, if convicted, might be im- 
prisoned for as long as six months and fined 
up to $1,000, 

Thus if the judge decided in advance that 

the defendant was just slightly guilty of 
criminal contempt he could slap him in jail 
without a Jury trial. But if he deemed the 
defendant's action warranted heavier pun- 
ishment he would have to provide à jury 
trial. 
Certainly this is a strange approach to 
justice, particularly when the judge neces- 
sarily would be so intimately involved in 
such & case from the beginning. Indeed, in 
those cases which the judge deemed less 
serious, he would be the accuser as well as 
the judge and jury. 

If a compromise on the jury-trial phase 
of the bill is necessary, it would be well to 
limit its scope to voting rights cases. But 
the Republican proposal is a cover-up job to 
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save face—compromise for the sake of com- 
promise. As such it is merely a travesty. 


— 


CYNICAL APPROACH 


After the Democrats and Republicans pro- 
duced a judicial hybrid it now appears that 
Congress will adopt the bobtailed civil-rights 
bill. 

The hybrid—one of the oddest-looking 
animals ever conceived—is a compromise on 
the jury-trial amendment. It provides that 
in voting rights cases the judge shall de- 
cide whether criminal-contempt charges 
shall be tried by himself alone, or by a 
jury. But if the judge tries the case him- 
self, and assesses a penalty of more than 45 
days in jail and $300 fine, the defendant has 
the right to demand and receive an entirely 
new trial. 

The compromise provision is almost as 
ridiculous as the Republican proposal which 
would have permitted the judge in such a 
case to deny jury trial if he thought the 
defendant a little bit guilty but would re- 
quire a jury trial if he thought the accused 
flagrantly guilty. 

The only reason for limitation of the 
jury trial in such a case is the prevailing be- 
lief that southern juries will not convict in 
a civil-rights case. And if this is not a 
cynical approach to the whole matter of 
civil rights we have never seen any examples, 


I Am an American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as we come to a cessation of activities 
of the first session of the 85th Congress, 
I would like to have consent to insert a 
few remarks about Chicago’s observance 
of I Am an American Day on Septem- 
ber 15. Our beloved President Eisen- 
hower has proclaimed Citizenship 
Day. The two occasions will be ob- 
served simultaneously in Chicago. 

I was born and raised in Chicago and 
I know how keenly we feel the respon- 
sibility of being an American and I say 
too, that we are dedicated to preserving 
America. In becoming a new citizen, it 
is important to understand fully what 
it means to be an American and what 
it took to make America. I have long 
looked upon American citizenship as a 
priceless heritage, 

Americans are comprised of many 
creeds and many colors. In this com- 
posite there is a very basic ingredient 
which is the source of our greatness. I 
refer to the love and recognition of God 
Almighty. As I have listened to the de- 
liberations on mutual security, I am 
convinced that the greatest certitude we 
can have for mutual security among na- 
tions is a rededication to the principle 
of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 

In my opinion, we cannot be true 
Americans without loving God, working 
for peace and praying that our efforts to 
safeguard the liberties given us by our 
Constitution and the Almighty will con- 
tinue to be blessed. 

When Chicagoans gather together on 
September 15 to give thanks and thought 
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to being Americans, I will be among 
them. Many will be new citizens and 
many will be natural-born citizens. 
Each has a responsibility to the other. 
I am proud indeed that nearly 250,000 
men of the Holy Name Society of the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese are joining 
with other civic, patriotic, fraternal, 
business, and labor organizations in 
Chicago to observe I Am an American 
Day. Each of us is an integral part of 
our beloved country. 


Congressman Dollinger’s Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is my report to the people of the 
23d District of New York on the first 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Early in 1957, the President announced 
his legislative program, which was very 
impressive. In fact, his recommenda- 
tions were a continuance of Democratic 
programs established under Democratic 
administrations, and therefore had the 
support of Democratic Members of Con- 
gress. Although the Democrats did all 
in their power to push action on vitally 
needed legislation, the President’s lack 
of leadership, failure to gain support of 
his own party, failure to wield his au- 
thority and give administration backing 
to important measures, have wreaked 
havoc. His record of achievement is a 
sorry one. Out of 16 major recommen- 
dations, only a few have been enacted 
into law, and the legislation passed only 
because of support of the Democrats; on 
many major issues members of his own 
party refused to stand behind him. 

The President’s following proposals, all 
important to the majority of our people, 
have not been touched upon so far, due 
to his apathy and indifference: Extend 
the minimum wage to more workers; 
special Federal assistance to cut unem- 
ployment in distressed areas of the 
United States; extend and perfect the 
social-security system; overhaul and im- 
prove the Taft-Hartley Act; legislation 
to control monopolistic mergers; Fed- 
eral assistance for hospital construction 
with special reference to low-cost care of 
chronic cases and needs of older per- 
sons; increased Federal aid for medical 
care of the needy and to help build facil- 
ities to train more physicians and scien- 
tists; expansion of voluntary health in- 
surance through Federal reinsurance 
and pooling arrangements; immediate 
statehood of Hawaii and Alaska; extend 
and liberalize the Refugee Relief Act, 
These may be called “sins of omission.’ 
Let us examine the record and we shall 
see that the Republicans have continued 
to carry out their policy of helping the 
moneyed interests and disregarding the 
needs and general welfare of the average 
citizen, 
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REPUBLICAN GIVEAWAYS CONTINUE 


The natural gas bill, which would cost 
consumers $800 million annually, is 
backed by the President and is being 
pushed by gas and oil interests. I voted 
againsts the measure in committee, ànd 
my efforts and all those opposed have 
Succeeded in preventing a final vote up 
to this time. However, strong efforts 
will be exerted early in the next session 
to enact this legislation. I shall con- 
tinue to fight against passage of this 
vicious bill. 

The President used his great influence 
to help retain the Hells Canyon power 
Site for the Idaho Power Co., another 
victory for private power interests, which 
will mean higher prices for consumers. 

The administration has been urging 
passage of a bill providing for the return 
Of seized German war assets to German 
nationals. In effect, this would mean 
return of property seized during World 
War II to the German war lords who 
were responsible for the atrocities com- 
mitted against humanity. I am op- 
posed to this giveaway, and will do all 
in my power to prevent the return of 
Such seized property. 

After years of battling private power 
interests, which wished to grab Niagara 
power and which had the blessing of the 
Republicans, we finally succeeded in 
passing a bill which provides for develop- 
ment by the power authority under 
New York State law. This will protect 
consumers. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Passage of the civil-rights bill marked 
& great day in the legislative history of 
our country, and I was deeply gratified 
to have the opportunity, after years of 
unrelenting work in behalf of civil rights, 
to cast my vote in favor of the legislation. 
Wnhen we consider that this is the first 
time in more than 80 years that civil- 
rights legislation has been passed, its 
importance cannot be measured. 

Admittedly, the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 is not the strong bill which passed 
the House—and even that was not strong 
enough to right all prevailing evils of 
discrimination and I was not satisfied 
with it. It is far from ideal; it does not 
meet all present needs and provides 
fewer remedies than the American peo- 
ple as a whole would have wished. How- 
ever, it was expedient to accept a com- 
promise; it was wise to accept the best 
that we could get rather than have no 
bill at ‘all and let even a small victory 
escape us. Now we have a starting point; 
now we can continue to build unti] every 
last vestige of discrimination is wiped 
out and true freedom enjoyed by all. 

At least, on its face, the Civil Rights 
Act carries a significant new approach to 
enforcement of Negro voting rights— 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
since passage of the 14th and 15th 
amendments in 1868 and 1870. Such 
guaranties have meant very little or 
nothing in the face of threats, obstacles, 
and numerous crue] and blatantly illegal 
methods used to prevent Negroes from 
voting. Action by the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce these constitutionally 
guaranteed rights has been a dire neces- 
sity for more than half a century. 
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At last, we are over the first hurdle; 
we have had a showdown on the issue 
of civil rights. Those sincerely inter- 
ested in justice and equality for all have 
succeeded in getting favorable congres- 
sional action on a civil-rights bill. 

IMMIGRATION 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act with its shocking inequities still re- 
mains on our statute books, despite all 
attempts to rewrite the law to make it 
conform with our American ideals and 
principles and our professed desire to 
help the oppressed peoples of the world, 
who look to us for shelter. 

The immigration bill recently passed is 
& mere drop in the bucket; it does not 
touch the most glaring hardships or un- 
fair provisions in existing law. Chief of 
the inequities is the national origins 
quota system using the 1920 population 
census as a basis for setting quotas. 
This provision was deliberately intended 
to discriminate among aliens.on the 
basis of race and nationality. Unused 
visas for northern European countries, 
where the quotas are large, average 
250,000 a year. If 1950 were used as a 
base year. it would raise the annual ad- 
missions total by about 65,000; it would 
reallocate unused national quotas—of 
countries like England—to small-quota 
countries, where the demand for ad- 
mission to the United States is greater. 

The new bill also failed to give resident 
status to 28,000 Hungarian refugees who 
now have a stateless status here; it failed 
to end present discrimination against 
naturalized citizens. It does admit 
orphans adopted by Americans overseas; 
it does help reunite families which were 
split when one member or more immi- 
grated; it does provide for waiving 
fingerprint requirements for certain for- 
eign visitors; it does permit more than 
60,000 aliens to enter this country on a 
hardship basis. 

I shall not rest until the harsh and 
antiquated McCarran-Walter Act of 
1952 has been repealed or completely re- 
written to meet the pressing need for a 
more humane and sensible immigration 
policy. B 

REPUBLICANS SCUTTLE IMPORTANT BILLS 


The Republicans again killed the 
school-construction bill. There is a lam- 
entable lack of adequate schools 
throughout our country; our children 
are forced to attend overcrowded 
schools; schoolhouses in many areas are 
run down and in dangerous states of dis- 
repair. The future of our country de- 
pends upon the education and training 
we give our youth. Defeat of the bill 
cheated our children of benefits that are 
justly theirs and our Nation will suffer 
as a result of this unwise action on the 
part of those who voted against the legis- 
lation. 

Eisenhower said he wanted a Federal 
school-construction bill; yet he never 
raised his voice when the measure was 
being considered. This is another in- 
stance of failure on his part to be well- 
informed and to assert his leadership. 

Tax relief was promised us, but the 
administration has bitterly fought every 
effort to lower income taxes. At the 
same time, loopholes in the present law 
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have made it possible for Big Business to 
profit by tremendous tax writeoffs. The 
average taxpayer, because of record- 
breaking high living costs, can barely 
exist, but the industrialists wax fat on 
huge profits and tax exemptions. 

Wages have not kept pace with in- 
creasing living costs. I introduced a bill 
to increase the minimum wage to $1.25 
per hour. Stiff opposition on the part of 
the Republicans has prevented action on 
this legislation. 

The administration vigorously opposed 
pay increases for postal workers and 
classified employees. In spite of the 
President’s threat to veto the measures, 
the Senate and House passed pay in- 
crease bills. I was pleased to have the 
opportunity to vote in favor of the 
sorely needed pay increases, 

Social security should be liberalized 
and extended, but Democratic efforts to 
get action on legislation to increase bene- 
fits have failed because of lack of coop- 
eae on the part of the administra- 

on. 

Housing continues to be a major prob- 
lem. Legislation passed during this ses- 
sion is helpful to the building industry 
and to those financially able to own their 
own homes, but the greatest need is for 
more federally aided housing projects to 
house those in low-income and middle- 
income brackets. The Republicans have 
cut the number of housing units at every 
opportunity and, so far, the Democrats 
have been unable to increase the number 
to the figure provided in the original 
Democratic housing program. 

The mistrust generated by Secretary 
Dulles and lack of faith in our President 
and Secretary of State to wage a suc- 
cessful fight in matters of foreign policy 
increase daily as we watch the United 
States losing ground in the Middle East 
and as the Soviet Union accomplishes 
one successful coup after the other. 
There has been no decisive action on 
the part of the administration to achieve 
peace and therefore Israel remains vul- 
nerable to attack by her enemies. Until 
the 9-year Arab-Israeli deadlock is 
broken there can be no real peace in the 
world. I, of course, shall continue my 
efforts in behalf of Israel and try to help 
her at every opportunity. 


MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


In view of ever-increasing living costs 
and the fact that wage increases have 
not kept pace to meet them my efforts 
to help consumers have continued. Iin- 
troduced, among others, bills to help 
veterans and their dependents; for tax 
relief to annuitants; to increase per- 
sonal income-tax exemptions; to repeal 
excise taxes; to end discrimination 
against older workers. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


Just a reminder that my congressional 
office at 938 Simpson Street, Bronx, is 
open daily. My constituents are wel- 
come to call there and to take up any 
problems they may have. I also urge 
them to write me so that I may have the 
benefit of their views regarding legisla- 
tion. I also invite them to call at my 
office, 1723 House Office Building, when. 
they visit Washington. 
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The Hopes and Fears of the Young in This 
Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very interesting 
article, by Eugene Gilbert, of Youth Re- 
search, appearing in the June 27 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette, 
containing an account of the reaction of 
teen-agers to the potentialities of the 
atom bomb and atomic energy.* 

The article follows: 

TEEN-AGERS AND THE ATOM BOMB 
(By Eugene Gilbert) 

Growing up in the shadow of the atomic 
mushroom, most of today's teen-agers hope 
it portends good rather than evil. 

Three out of four youngsters say they are 
happy atomic energy was discovered. 

One in three thinks the atomic bomb will 
end wars. 

Only 1 in 4 thinks it’s likely to destroy 
mankind. 

At the same time, 55 percent concede they 
do have fears for the atomic future. A Wis- 
consin girl sums hers up this way: 

“Let’s not talk about it. It sends chills 
up and down my spine—and I don't mean 
the kind you get when you look at a hand- 
some boy, either.” 

A 15-year-old boy, one of the non-fright- 
ened 38 percent, takes a more fatalistic 
view: 

“What's to be afraid of? You've got to die 
sometime—and I don't think one bomb is 
Boing to do it, anyway." 

“People talk themselves into all sorts of 
stupid things,” says another youngster. “The 
sky isn't going to fall down tomorrow but 
still some people worry about it.” 


SEE GOOD PREVAILING 


Generally, the girls we questioned in a na- 
tional survey were more fearful than the 
boys. 

But frightened or not, 4 out of 5 
teen-agers think atomic energy has greater 
possibilities for good than for evil. 

"The atom can be a very helpful tool if 
we are wise enough to use it in the right way 
and not for destroying ourselves,” says a 
Philadelphia girl. 

"Unless the higher ups really go crazy, our 
civilization will stride forward because of 
atomic energy," observes a New Jersey boy. 

BOON AND DISASTER 


*For me personally, the discovery of atomic 
power with its benefits to mankind is the 
major happening of the 20th century," en- 
thuses an 18 year old. 

Speaking for the pessimistic minority, a 
Connecticut youth asserts: 

“The forces of evil have caused the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. Perhaps the forces 
still left for good in the world will be able 
to drive it out before we all have to pay the 
penalty.” 

“I feel we would all be better off if it had 
not been developed because it can do more 
harm than good,” adds a New Yorker, 

MOST DOUBT WAR 


On the question of whether there will be 
an atomic war, some 36 percent say “Yes,” 
while 47 percent say No.“ 

“Nations will be too wary ever to fight a 
full-scale war,” says a Brooklyn boy hope- 
Tully. 

“There will always be wars and more wars,” 
counters a pessimistic Georgia youngster. 
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“It will take more than a good scare to stop 
governments from wanting to crush other 
governments.” 

It all depends upon nations’ ability to 
cooperate and the role of power politics, but 
I am sure it will all work out,” says a cau- 
tious optimist of 19. 

PESSIMISTIC 

While those feeling that atomic-energy is 
likely to destroy mankind are in the minor- 
ity, they state their case with blunt finality. 

“T think we are destined to destroy our- 
selves,” says a Sarah Lawrence College 
student. 

“Everything points to the end of civiliza- 
tion as we presently know it,” prophesies a 
college sophomore. 

TWENTY YEARS TO LIVE 

"I think it's already too late to stop the 
powers that be from causing our destruction 
and that of those around us," is the grim 
warning from a 15-year-old Los Angeles boy. 

"We're finished, man," says one young 
pessimist, "whether we like to admit it or 
not. Maybe not today or tomorrow, but you 
can count on a big bang one of these fine 
days." > 

It is interesting to note that of that group 
5 percent foresee an end to mankind in 5 
years, 9 percent in 5 to 10 years, 10 percent 
in 10 to 20 years, and 64 percent in more than 
20 years. 

SOME HOPE 

But, on the bright side, there are those who 
believe every bit as firmly that there is a 
future for homo sapiens. 

“I think eventual fear of atomic energy 
will end war and atomic energy will be used 
to benefit mankind,” predicts a New Haven, 
Conn., boy. 

“Nothing can wipe us off the face of the 
earth,” concludes a Chicago girl, with the 
faith and bright confidence of her 16 years. 


British Planning Atomic Powerplant 
Seven Times Size of Calder Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include herewith an article appearing 
in the August issue of Atom entitled 


"Hinkley Point Power Station," which . 


follows: 
HINKLEY POINT Power STATION 


* The Minister of Power has given his con- 
sent to the construction by the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority of a nuclear power station 
at Hinkley Point, Somerset. A public in- 
quiry into the proposal was held at Bridg- 
water by inspectors from the Ministries of 
Power and Housing and Local Government. 

The Minister has considered very care- 
fully, in consultation with the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, the evi- 
dence given and the submissions made on 
behalf of the parties at the inquiry. He 
appreciates that, as pointed out at the in- 
quiry, the coast at Hinkley Peint has a 
character at present isolated and undevel- 
oped, but sites for nuclear power stations as 
Suitable as that at Hinkley Point are very 
dificult to find and the Minister does not 
consider that a power station on this site 
will seriously affect the amenities in this 
Sparsely populated area or be unduly con- 
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spicuous when seen from neighboring view- 
points. 

In a letter to the county council, and also 
in evidence at the inquiry, the central elec- 
tricity authority have given a number of 
assurances in connection with this project. 
In particular, the authority intend to ap- 
point a landscape consultant in connection 
with the landscaping of the site and archi- 
tects of the highest standing will be em- 
ployed’ for the buildings. The authority 
will also discuss the design of the buildings 
with the county council at an early stage, 
and will consult with the county council 
and the Williton rural district council on 
the question of providing public paths in 
substitution for rights of way which may 
need to be diverted or stopped up. Public 
access to the foreshore in the neighborhood 
of the power station will only have to be 
restricted during the period of construction. 

It is expected that the output capacity of 
this station will be 500 megawatts, equal to 
that of the Battersea Power Statlon—or 7 
times that of Calder Hall. The highest 
building will be 175 feet. There will, how- 
ever, be no tall chimneys, and only very 
short vents about roof level and hardly 
visible. There will be no cooling towers. 
The station will be connected with the 275- 
kilovolt supergrid line which is planned to 
run between Melksham (near Bath) and 
Exeter, but it is intended that the route for 
this connection should be well clear of the 
Quantocks and Brean Down. 


Milford, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, the Milford 
Chamber of Commerce, of Milford, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, is one of the finest 
organizations of business and profes- 
sional men in southern Ohio. Under 
date of August 15, 1957, the Milford 
Chamber of Commerce in special session 
adopted the following resolution which: 
I deem to be of sufficient importance to 
be made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Whereas it is our considered judgment 
that the cost of our Federal Government is 
too great and unnecessarily so; and 

Whereas necessary reduction of the cost 
of Government would result to the benefit 
of Democrats and Republicans alike; and 

Whereas the Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, 
distinguished, able, and devout patriot, who 
gives so much and takes so little, has just 
recently celebrated his 83d birthday: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Milford Chamber of 
Commerce, Milford, Ohio, respectfully exhort 
the Congress to honor Ex-President Hoover 
and the members of his commission by 
adopting the accrued budget as presented 
by the commission for congressional con- 
sideration; and be it further 

Resolved, That we send commendations to 
Ex-President Harry S. Truman for his prac- 
tical wisdom and political courage in bring- 
ing the great talents of Mr. Hoover to labor 
for more efficient and less costly govern- 
ment and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. Hoover, Mr. Truman, President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, Senator William F, Know- 
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land, Senator Bricker, Senator Lausche, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Representative John 
McCormack, Representative Joe Martin, 
Representative Clarence J. Brown, Repre- 
sentative James G. Polk, Representative 
Gordon Scherer, the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
the Cincinnati Post, the Miami Valley News, 
the Clermont Courier, the Milford Advertiser, 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer whose editorial 
inspired this resolution. 
Duly adopted in special session August 15, 
1957. 
GEORGE H. Day, 
President. 
JOHN HARDOERFER, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


Address by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United 
States Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
Before the 58th National Encampment, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Miami 


Beach, Fla., Monday, August 26, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had the privilege of attending 
the 58th annual encampment of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars held during the 
Past week in Miami, Fla. 

It is always a pleasure to me to renew 
and strengthen my ties of friendship 
with the members of this fine patriotic 
organization dedicated to the defense of 
our country and specifically to the per- 
petuation of the ideals and way of life on 
which our Nation was founded and has 
since followed. The continual effort of 
the VFW to protect our national inheri- 
tance of freedom is to be commended and 
appreciated by all Americans. 

This year, the encampment was high- 
lighted by the presentation to Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, of the VFW commander in chief's 
Gold Medal award for distinguished citi- 
Zenship. This highest award of the 
VFW was made to Admiral Burke for his 
contributions to national security. 

The selection of Admiral Burke to re- 
ceive this coveted citation was indeed 
an appropriate and timely recognition 
of the great service which this dedicated 
officer has given our country. 

It is not without cause that Admiral 
Burke has come to be recognized as a 
Steadying force—a balance wheel, so to 
Speak—in our highest military councils. 
In this period when we hear so much 
about friction and unwarranted rivalry 
between the increments of our military 
Services, Admiral Burke has become a 
Symbol of progress and efficiency through 
cooperation and understanding. His at- 
titude toward and manner of dealing 
with the important problems which face 
Our military and naval leaders today 
could well be noted by all who are inter- 
ested in this vital aspect of our national 
Security. 

This important attribute is in addi- 
tion to Admiral Burke’s indisputable 
forte as a brilliant strategic thinker and 
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planner—an indispensable ingredient 
in the successful military leader. 

The tribute paid to Admiral Burke by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars was justly 
deserved. The VFW is to be commended 
for their recognition of the great con- 
tributions of Admiral Burke. 

Another highlight of this encamp- 
ment was the appearance and speech 
of the distinguished Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, Gen. Randolph Mc- 
Call Pate. The tremendous ovation 
given General Pate by the members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars was in- 
dicative of the high regard in which 
General Pate is held by those who ap- 
preciate the role ever played by the 
Marines in the safeguarding of our 
Nation. 

General Pate, the gentleman and the 
leader, is unfailingly a pleasure to be 
with. He told the encampment what 
they hoped to hear—and I guess already 
knew—that the Marine Corps, as our 
combat force in readiness, as always, 
was ready to go wherever and whenever 
they were needed. 

True to the Marine tradition of get- 
ting the best out of its officers and en- 
listed personnel, General Pate struck a 
particularly pertinent note when he 
told the encampment that the boys our 
country produces today are the soundest 
and finest on the face of the earth. 
General Pate’s speech is printed else- 
where in the RECORD. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Commiftee and as an officer in the 
United States Naval Reserve, I am proud 
of these two outstanding officers. 


Those at the VFW encampment ex- 
pressed many favorable comments upon 
the inspiring manner in which Admiral 
Burke and General Pate represented the 
Department of the Navy. It is easy to 
understand why there is such wide- 
spread belief throughout the country 
that the naval services today have the 
finest Navy-Marine command team in 
history. This reassuring situation with 
respect to the uniformed heads of the 
Navy and Marine Corps is the direct 
result of the close relationship between 
Admiral Burke and General Pate. This 
relationship between the uniformed 
chiefs of the Navy and Marine Corps 
has been reflected down through the 
entire chain of command in both serv- 
ices. The result is a spirit of mutual 
respect, understanding and cooperation 
that is all too rare in these times. I 
am certain that the leadership example 
set by the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps could well be emulated by the 
other services. 

'This smooth-functioning, efficient, co- 
operative teamwork between the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, resulting from 
the Burke-Pate leadership, is a credit to 
the administrative ability of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

These few words I have spoken are 
not, I hasten to assure you, exclusively 
my personal conclusion. These attri- 
butes of Admiral Burke and General 
Pate are so striking, and the favorable 
conditions they have created so appar- 
ent, that comment has been generated 
throughout our Nation, Editorials in 
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periodicals the width and breadth of the 
country have expressed approbation of 
the outstanding contributions of Ad- 
miral Burke and General Pate. 

I commend to the attention of this 
House the speech of Admiral Burke 
before the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
58th annual encampment, together with 
an editorial from the August 27 issue of 
the New York Times reflecting the wide- 
spread admiration which the country 
has for the steadying influence of Ad- 
miral Burke in these critical days: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE 


Commander in Chief Holt, members of 
this great patriotic organization, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, and 
ladies of the auxiliary, I accept this award 
with deep appreciation and humility. While 
you have honored me personally, I accept 
this award not for myself but on behalf of 
the wonderful men and women of the United 
States Navy. In the final analysis it is these 
fine youngsters, from your homes and your 
communities, who are the real strength of 
your Navy. They are the ones who stand 
& vigilant watch in our fleets around the 
world today. On behalf of everyone in the 
Navy, we pledge'to you that we shall do 
everything possible to continue to merit the 
confidence which you have symbolized by 
this award. 

You have conferred upon me the addi- 
tional honor of speaking to you at this 
opening convocation of the 58th national 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. This honor I accepted with deep 
appreciation. As a member of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars I am, of course, aware of 
the basic objectives and interests of this 
organization. 

Patriotism, belief in our Constitution, and 
devotion to the way of life which it provides 
are basic concepts of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Your organization understands 
clearly the subtle and open dangers of world 
communism. You defend with resolute de- 
termination our Nation and our liberty 
against the evil forces of communism. 

These also are the essential faiths of those 
who serve in the Armed Forces. These are 
the motivations, the beliefs, and the aspira- 
tions of those who now serve, as you have 
served, in the military services of the United 
States. 

You may rest assured that the young men 
and women whom you have sent from your 
homes, the products of our schools, of our 
communities, and of our churches, are su- 
perior to those who bear arms in the name 
of the Communist tyranny. 

The strength of our young men is rooted 
in the simple, homespun teachings of 
Americanism, a belief in God, and devotion 
to country. This is the heritage of freedom 
which has been passed from generation to 
generation of American fighting men. This 
is the essence of the moral right and spirit- 
ual strength, which veterans such as you 
have passed to those who now stand where 
you stood, in the ranks of the defenders of 
our Nation. 

Belief in God, faithful devotion to a coun- 
try of freemen, represent intangible but 
overwhelming strength, which distinguishes 
our fighting man from the military vassals 
of communism. These moral and spiritual 
strengths give to our fighting men a quality 
unknown to those who march under the 
banners of the hammer and sickle. 

You can depend upon the young American 
because he is better. He is better, tougher, 
and a more resourceful fighting man than 
anything the Communists can muster. 

But we all know, well that our fighting 
forces must have, in addition to these moral 
and spiritual attributes, the most efficient 
weapons and leadership. We would, indeed, 
be putting a tragic burden upon our fighte, 
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ing men if we did not give them the finest 
weapons and leadership that human effort 
can provide. 

For the past 2 years I have, as Chief of 
Naval Operations, served as a member of 
your Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the basis of 
this privileged experience I can report to 
you, without reservation, that the Armed 
Forces of the United States are doing the job 
you want them to do. 

During my service as & member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff I have had an excellent 
opportunity to observe my colleagues in the 
joint chiefs, who are also the uniformed 
heads of their respective services. 'They are 
men of whom you can be justifiably proud. 
They have, without exception, rare qualities 
of leadership and superior professional 
knowledge. As the military heads of the 
services, they work continuously to improve 
the individual services for which they are 
responsible. They have been eminently suc- 
cessful, because our military services—all of 
our military services—are the best, the most 
modern military services in the world today. 

This continuous effort toward progress is 
being made by each of our flne military 
services. Each is making a significant con- 
tribution to the overall advancement and 
progress of our national defense team. 
There is a wholesome, reassuring cooperative 
effort among your armed services to give our 
country the military power the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has long urged as necessary to 
guard against the predatory forces which 
threaten our freedom. 

It has been an inspiring experience, as well 
as an honor, to work together with the mili- 
tary chiefs of the other services in the com- 
mon effort to give our country better na- 
tional security. 

It has been a rare privilege to work with, 
to observe, and to know my colleagues in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, both professionally and 
personally. 

It has been a reassuring two years in which 
I have been able to sit down and work, in an 
&tmosphere of cooperation and sincerity, 
with such able leaders as Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. Ran- 
dolph Pate, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Gen. Nate Twining, former Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and his distinguished 
and able successor, Gen. Thomas White. 

In particular I wish to pay my respects to 
the retiring chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Admiral Radford. Few men of our 
time have contributed more to our Nation 
than has Admiral Radford during his long 
naval career. 

Our Nation continues to be fortunate in 
having a man of the proven ability of Gen. 
Nate Twining, who as you know, has recently 
succeeded Admiral Redford as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Telling you of the fine cooperative spirit 
that exists among members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff does not mean to imply that 
my colleagues are not men of strong convic- 
tion. They most certainly do have strong 
professional and individual beliefs as to what 
is required to give our Nation and the free 
world the protection we must have. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff differ occasionally 
on the basis of professional background or 
personal belief. But there is never any doubt 
that the determination and strong will of 
each are based on the common objective of 
doing what is best for the country. Each 
member knows that strong convictions on 
the part of men of good wil! are an important 
basis for arriving at the best possible defense 
within a reasonable budget. There is no 
major problem affecting our national security 
that cannot be resolved by men of strong 
but fair attitudes. 

The longer I serve in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the firmer becomes my assurance that 
my colleagues are imbued with à common de- 
sire, motivated by a common objective, and 
dedicated to à common purpose. Their com- 
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mon goal is to provide the versatile, hard- 
hitting military power that will assure the 
preservation of our Nation and our freedom. 

This cooperative team efficiency, which 
characterizes the strength of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, underscores the wis- 
dom and farsightedness of the position long 
held by the Veterans of Foreign Wars on 
this matter. You Veterans of Foreign Wars 
can justifiably feel a sense of deep satis- 
faction from your unswerving support of 
our American Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 
The combat history of World War II, recent 
events, and events which occur almost 
daily, combine to justify your stand in sup- 
port of our Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 
In hot war and in cold war our American- 
developed Joint Chiefs team concept has 
demonstrated clear superiority over any 
system of one-man rule. 

The armed services and the Nation as a 
whole are indebted to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for the constant and determined 
stand you have taken in support of the laws 
which make the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system the keystone of our defense 
structure. 

Turning now to the subject of our Na- 
tion's seapower, you would probably be sur- 
prised if you did not hear from me on this 
subject. It would surprise me, too. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have long 
insisted that our country be provided with 
modern, hard-hitting, fast-moving, balanced 
fleets. You deserve the thanks of all Amer- 
icans for your timely recognition of the 
really serious implications of the continuing 
rise of Soviet seapower. Our Nation is 
more secure because of the stand your or- 
ganization has taken on this matter. 

The fundamental dangers arising from 
growing Soviet seapower have been pointed 
up in the perceptive, well-informed resolu- 
tions of your previous encampments. 

In calling attention to the increasing 
might of the Soviet Navy you have helped 
our Nation recognize one of the great strat- 
tegic realities of our time. 

There is not, even now, adequate appre- 
ciation in many quarters of the critical 
world problems created by the Kremlin's 
maritime expansion. 

Whatever else the men in the Kremlin 
may be, they are hard, cold, and ruthless 
Strategists. They have keenly and accu- 
rately appraised the geographical nature of 
the free world. ` 

They realize the fundamental fact that 
the non-Communist world is geographically, 
economically, and strategically a vast oceanic 
confederation. 

They know, as we know, that it is the sea 
that provides the highways of commerce and 
trade that nurture the free world in peace. 
They know also that the sealanes are the 
strategic sinews that alone can bind the 
free world together in time of war. 

The men in the Kremlin know too that 
the United States and her allies depend on 
sea transportation for the raw materials for 
our industries in peace and the strategic 
materials in time of war. They know that 
our allies throughout the world can prosper 
in peace and be supported in war only as long 
as we control the seas. 

There is no empty theory behind the rising 
threat of Communist naval power. It is 
cold, hard fact. 

When World War II ended the United 
States was the number 1 seapower, Great 
Britain was second, and the Soviet Union 
was down among the lesser naval nations. 
In a short span of 12 years the world has 
witnessed an astounding shift in interna- 
tional power relations. The Soviet Union 
has now replaced Great Britain as the sec- 
ond ranking seapower in the world. 

The naval building rate of the Soviet Union 
since World War II has exceeded all other 
peacetime naval construction programs in 
history. They have a large, well-rounded 
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Navy. They already have the largest sub- 
marine force in history, and they are still 
building submarines at the rate of about 
100 a year, a rate never equaled by any nation 
at peace. 

They are devoting great effort to develop- 
ment of submarines capable of launching 
guided missiles against metropolitan and in- 
dustrial targets in any part of the world. 

Your Navy is working constantly to im- 
prove our capabilities against a submarine 
offensive if it should come. 

The versatile forces we are developing, our 
ships, aircraft and missiles—all of them—are 
designed to play their part in the fight 
against the submarine. They must be de- 
signed also to oppose all other threats to our 
control of the sea as well. 

At this moment we do not have all the 
answers needed to perfect defenses against 
enemy submarine attacks: There are some 
tough problems yet to be solved. Able and 
dedicated officers, enlisted men and civilian 
scientists are working tirelessly to create 
the defense we must have. I am confident 
that we will succeed. 

Meanwhile, it would be dangerous and 
somewhat less than frank if we were to mini- 
mize the threat which Soviet seapower poses 
to our survival. 

There is one encouraging aspect of our 
naval development that I would particularly 
like to bring you up to date on at this time. 
We now have in commission, under construc- 
tion, or authorized for construction by the 
Congress, a total of 21 ships which will be 
propelled by nuclear powerplants. This in- 
cludes 19 nuclear-powered submarines. The 
first of these is Nautilus, which on January 
17, 1955, sent her now-famous message 
“underway on nuclear power.” Seawolf has 
since joined the fleet, and we are launching 
the fourth nuclear submarine at our Navy 
Shipyard at Portsmouth, N. H., tomorrow. 
Four of the nuclear-powered submarines now 
authorized will carry missiles. 

The nuclear-powered cruiser Long Beach is 
being built by Bethlehem Steel at Quincy, 
Mass. We have recently announced the con- 
tract for the nuclear-powered carrier to the 
shipyard at Newport News, Va. To round 
out our nuclear-propulsion program we hope 
to ask the Congress to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered frigate. 

Your Navy has powerful forces deployed 
today in distant waters. Such distant de- 
ployment would require an attack by our 
Nation’s enemy against our distant naval 
forces, attacks which otherwise might be 
directed toward our cities and industries. 

The protection of this country is not based 
on a defense line through New York and 
Miami, or Boston and Seattle. That is not 
good enough in the nuclear-missile age. Our 
outer barrier against enemy aggression must 
be away from our shores, out into the prac- 
tically endless reaches of the distant seas. 

The nature of the East-West conflict, to- 
gether with the technological developments 
of our time, are placing an ever-greater im- 
portance upon sea power. The ability to 
maintain freedom of the seas assures the 
wellbeing of the free world in time of cold 
war. Control of the seas is the key to sur- 
vival and victory in event we are attacked. 

Your Navy is helping man the distant ram- 
parts of the free world, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. 

With its ships, aircraft, and landing forces 
on distant stations, the Navy maintains our 
first line of defense overseas. 

Your Navy is ready. And your Navy is 
determined to give our country the maximum 
in defense for every dollar made available 
to us. 

Important as the Navy is to survival in the 
nuclear-missile age, the Navy alone cannot 
protect our Nation and the free world. No 
one weapon, no one service by itself, can, by 
itself defend our Nation and our allies. Suc- 
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cessful, efficient defense requires teamwork in 
which all our military services participate. 
The Army and the Air Force, and our won- 
derful, hard-fighting, seagoing partners, the 
Marine Corps, all are indispensable elements 
of our defense team. We need them all. 

The strength of the United States depends 
upon the interest and understanding of 
defense problems by the American people. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars, and its mem- 
bers as individuals, have done much to as- 
sure that our Nation will have a strong, ver- 
satile force for defense. Our Nation is more 
Secure because of what your organization 
has done to bring to our Nation a deeper 
understanding of the necessity for a strong 
defense posture in these perilous times, 

You are performing a great and a neces- 
sary role. Ours is a better Nation and a 
stronger Nation because of you. 

It has been an unforgettable pleasure to 
be with you. On behalf of the men and 
women of your Navy, I thank you for the 
honor you have bestowed on me. 

In concluding I salute you, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

You served in war. 

You are serving in peace. 

Yours is the kind of patriotism by which 
& nation endures. 


[From the New York Times of August 27, 
1957] 


THE JOINT Curers’ TEAM 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
rememberéd the Biblical injunction yester- 
day in his address in Miami to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Adrriral Burke is a fighting 
leader; he has given the Navy a new dyna- 
mism and he could never be accused of fail- 
ing to uphold his service point of view. But 
he has always stated his case without rancor, 
Personal bitterness or recriminations against 
other members of the defense team. 

His tribute yesterday to the other members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to that body 
as a corporate entity was, therefore, to be ex- 
pected from Admiral Burke, but was never- 
theless refreshing in this time of service 
disputes, and unwarranted criticism of the 
heads of our services. 

There is "never any doubt," the Admiral 
said, that the “common objective of the good 
of the country is the goal of each member 
Of the Joint Chiefs. * * * “There is no 
major problem affecting our national security 
that cannot be résolved by men of strong but 
fair attitudes. * * * In hot war and in cold 
war our American-developed Joint Chiefs 
team concept has demonstrated clear su- 
periority over any system of one-man rule." 

Admiral Burke's recipe for leadership— 
team effort and praise for the other members 
of the team—should be the rule in Washing- 
ton; it would ease many of the service rough 
spots that lie ahead, 


James P. Wesberry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


" OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have read with appreciation the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DovLE] carried at page A6670 and 
paying tribute to the chaplains of the 
Senate and House. Our colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOYLE] 
has rendered a helpful service in assem- 
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bling and publishing this information. 
The list of chaplains of the House from 
the beginning of the Congress includes 
only the regularly elected chaplains. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to add this foot- 
note with reference to the fine service 
rendered by one of the acting chaplains 
during the illness of the beloved chap- 
lain James Shera Montgomery. I refer 
to the chaplaincy of James P. Wesberry 
in 1949. In his brief service as acting 
chaplain Dr. Wesberry endeared himself 
to the Members and formed lasting 
friendships here. His inspiring prayers 


. were published as House Document 344 


of the 81st Congress. 


* 


Unabated Greed A Protest by a Phila- 
delphia Builder and Developer to In- 
creased Discounts on FHA Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 
Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days I have received a letter from 


a friend of mine who is engaged in the 
home-building field in the Philadelphia 


“area, and his letter pointe up so well a 


serious situation in regard to mortgage 
financing that I feel it deserves the at- 
tention of the entire membership of the 
House and of the Senate as well. Con- 
sequently, under unanimous consent, I 
am submitting this letter for insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Since the letter was written for my 
personal information, I have decided to 
delete the name of the constituent who 
sent it to me, because I would certainly 
not like to see him subjected to possible 
reprisals from the financial institutions 
with which he has to deal for having 
called this to my attention so forcefully. 

He points out that before the FHA 
interest rate was raised an additional 
one-quarter percent, the discount rate on 
FHA mortgages in Philadelphia was be- 
tween one-half and 1 percent—mean- 
ing the builder or buyer had to pay a 
side payment or premium of that per- 
centage of the mortgage in order to get 
financing on a home, 

FHA mortgages, as we know, are fully 
insured by the Federal Government, so 
the lender takes no risk whatsoever. 
Even so, on such mortgages, the lender 
was able to demand and get this addi- 
tional side payment of from one-half to 
1 percent as a further price of making 
the insured loan and inducement. 

Now, however, my constituent points 
out, even though the FHA interest rate 


has been increased by one-quarter per- 


cent—the second increase in a year— 
assuring higher returns for the lenders 
who issue FHA-insured loans, FHA has 
also set a maximum discount rate in the 
Philadelphia area of 1½ percent—and 
the lenders are insisting on this full addi- 
tional amount. 

I think this will probably be the first time 
in history— 
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This constituent wrote to me— 
that the interest rate and the discount rate 
were increased at the same time, and if that is 
not an outrage and typical example of un- 
abated greed, then I do not know what greed 
means, 


The full text of the letter in question 
is as follows: 

Just in case liberal Members of Congress 
like yourself should become incensed upon 
receipt of information of the policy adopted 
by the banking industry as explained below, 
I would like to register or add my protest 
to what should develop in a flood of protests 
on the part of home builders and citizens 
who are in the market for the purchase of à 
home. 

For the past few months, until the release 
of the new FHA downpayment policy, raising 
the Interest rate one-quarter of 1 percent and 
lowering the downpayment in accordance 
with the action of Congress, the discount 
rate on mortgages was between one-half and 
1 percent. 

At the same time the release of the new 
terms were made public the Administration 
also informed the banking industry that a 
ceiling. would be set on discount rates and 
that the ceiling in the Philadelphia area 
would be 1!4 percent. 

Instead of the bankers taking the addi- 
tional one-quarter of 1 percent interest and 
delivering mortgages at par, the greedy so- 
and-so’s are demanding and setting the dis- 
count rate at the full 1½ percent permitted 
under the Executive order. 

I think this will probably be the first time 
in history that the interest rate and the dis- 
count rate were increased at the same time, 
and if that is not an outrage and typical 
example of unabated greed, then I do not 
know what greed means. 

I certainly feel that the banking interest 
should be blasted publicly by Congress, and 
shown up for this ou action. 

I know that unless fellows like myself call 
such things to your attention, you would 
not have the information on which to take 
appropriate action, 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include, at this time, & 
very pertinent article, appearing in the 
June 30 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram containing some most inspir- 
ing comments on the 125th anniversary 
of the famous hymn, America, 

The article follows: 

AN ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICA 

Americans do well to observe the 125th 
anniversary of the famous hymn America. 
They need have no fear about singing it as 
often and as spiritedly as they wish. There 
was a time, a generation and more ago, when 
things were different. Then there was & 
race between America and The Star-Span- 
gled Banner, 

Largely through the efforts of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, it was The Star-Span- 
gled Banner which won, despite the fact 
that it is hard for the untrained voice to 
sing, on account of its wide range. On 
March 3, 1931, Congress passed a measure ~ 
declaring that the “composition known as 
The Star-Spangled Banner is designated as 
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the national anthem of the United States 
of America.” That made it official. 

But Americans have not lost any love for 
America. The strong and stately strains 
of God Save the King, combined with the 
lofty words by the Reverend Dr. Samuel F. 
Smith, make America a great national 
hymn. The theme is as appropriate today 
as it was in 1832, perhaps even more $0. 
"Sweet land of liberty * * * Let freedom 
ring * * * Land of the noble free* * * 
Sweet freedom's song * * * Author of lib- 
erty * * * With freedom's holy light." 

America has patriotic fervor without 
vainglory—love of country, love of freedom, 
faith in God. After 125 years, Americans 
may realize its beauty and appropriateness 
anew. "Let music swell the breeze.” 


Report to the People of the Second 
District of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ OF 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress has adjourned and we are now able 
to appraise its accomplishments and 
their effect on the Nation and the Second 
Congressional District in New Hampshire 
which I am privileged to represent in 
Congress, This has been an unusual ses- 
sion, for although it followed within 
weeks the sweeping reelection victory of 
President Eisenhower, the Congress has 
been led by the opposing party, and for 
the first time a President has served 
mor a two-term constitutional limita- 

on. 

: FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

'The drive of international communism 
for world domination continues una- 
bated, and with the memory of the brutal 
Hungarian suppression last fall and the 
decline of western European influence in 
the Middle East, international consider- 
ations have dominated much of the work 
and thinking of the Congress. Programs 
of economic and military foreign aid for 
our allies, and a continued high level of 
expenditures for national defense were 
closely examined and approved under in- 
creasing inflationary pressure and world 
tension. Early in this session, the Con- 
gress wisely supported the Eisenhower 
doctrine—a program of support for our 
friends in the vital Middle East. 

SPENDING 


During fiscal year 1957 we again en- 
Joyed a balanced budget, and a resulting 
small surplus which was applied to debt 
reduction. Through stringent economies 
mostly on domestic spending. the Con- 
gress. working with the administration, 
has been able to reduce by more than $4 
billion the original budget estimates for 
1958. Isupported many reductions con- 
sistent with national security in the be- 
lief that in a period of inflation the Gov- 
ernment should make every effort to 
postpone or cut back on all but the most 
essential expenses. Reducing appropria- 
tions is one of two effective means of de- 
creasing the cost of Government, The 
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second, a more positive approach, is to 
increase efficiency, and in this respect I 
introduced 5 bills which implement the 
most important recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. They speak for 
themselves. First, government shall not 
engage in business-type operations that 
compete with private enterprise; second, 
have the budget presented annually on 
the basis of accrued expenditures so that 
the Congress will have closer control over 
actual spending; third, have the military 
services use each other's vacant storage 
space to prevent duplicated facilities; 
fourth, permit a more business-like dis- 
tribution of Government surpluses; and, 
fifth, create a civilian-managed agency 
tó administer common supply and serv- 
ice activities for the armed services. 
TAXES 


I am hopeful that next year we will 
have a sufficient budget surplus through 
continued Government economies and 
reductions in spending to permit sub- 
stantial tax relief to the income taxpayer 
and to small business. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


During the year the important Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on which 
I serve enacted several measures of im- 
portance to our economy. Before this 
committee come matters pertaining to 
small business which forms the backbone 
of our New Hampshire economy. This 
session we enacted legislation to extend 
the life of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for 1 year, and have increased 
the SBA’s authorization for loans which 
will be used to aid smaller businesses. 
Next year we hope to take action that 
will establish the SBA as a permanent 
agency to carry on its work, and soon the 
people of New Hampshire will see an 
office of the SBA opened in Concord to 
deal with their special problems. 

Also before this committee come ques- 
tions in regard to housing. I am happy 
to say that just recently the FHA an- 
nounced it is liberalizing downpayment 
requirements for purchasing a home, 
thus making the dream of home owner- 
ship a reality for many families. 

POULTRY CRISIS 


As New Hampshire is a rural State, 
we are naturally interested in agricul- 
ture, particularly the poultry farmer who 
accounts for roughly one-half of our 
agricultural income. And today the 
poultry industry is sick. In view of this 
critical situation, I have worked in close 
cooperation with the Department of Ag- 
riculture to formulate a plan that would 
help restore the poultry industry to its 
once healthy State without Government 
controls or interference. To accomplish 
this purpose, I introduced a 7-point pro- 
gram calling for increased Government 
purchasing of eggs and broilers for the 
armed services and other Government 
agencies; restriction on Government 
credit agencies dealing with poultry ex- 
pansion; increased domestic and foreign 
consumption of eggs and broilers; and 
a "clear the air" investigation of inte- 
gration by the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Congress wisely enacted legislation re- 
quested by the administration which re- 
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stricts the use of FBI files by criminals 
and subversives without violating their 
constitutional rights. This law was nec- 
essary to clear up doubts which had 
arisen from a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court on the question of FBI 
files. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Congress enacted a moderate 
civil-rights bill—one which we hope will 
insure that the Negro will vote in in- 
creasing numbers in every part of the 
country, and that through this power 
cf the ballot, they will enjoy increasing 
civil rights in other fields. Although 


this is not a real issue in New Hamp- 


shire, it is very controversial in other 
parts of the country, and has dominated 
the latter part of this session. 

CATHEDRAL OF THE PINES 


Senator Brinces and I were fortunate 
and honored to have sponsored and 
worked for the passage of a resolution 
of the Congress recognizing the dedica- 
tion of the famous Altar of the Nation 
located at the Cathedral of the Pines in 
Rindge, N. H., as a memorial to all 
American war dead. 

SUMMARY 


Except for civil rights, relatively little 
legislation of importance was passed at 
this session, other than the necessary 
routine business of providing funds to 
run our Government. This was partly, 
but not entirely due to a divided Repub- 
lican administration and Democratic 
Congress. We can hope in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress that sound 
legislation will be enacted covering many 
areas of direct concern to us in New 
Hampshire. 

During the recess, I intend to conduct 
office hours in some 60 cities and larger 
towns in every county of the Second Dis- 
trict. I hope that as many of you as 
possible will stop by during office hours 
in your area to see me and discuss your 
problems, 


Amending Chapter 233, Title 18, 
United States Code 


SPEECH 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is a stronger bill than 
either the House or the Senate versions 
which preceded it. 

Its purpose is to protect Government 
files as a result of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Jencks case and to 
clarify the situation arising from that 
decision. 

' In the Jencks case the Supreme Court 
ruled that after a Government witness 
had testified, the defendant had the right 
to inspect previous statements made by 
that witness and in the possession of the 
Government. 'This decision was based 
on the rule of evidence that a defendant 
can impeach the veracity of a witness by 
questioning him on prior inconsistent 
statements, and has certain rights to see 
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Such statements. It went somewhat fur- 
ther than previous decisions in stressing 
the rights of the defendant. 

Prompt action by the Congress was 
essential because some of the lower Fed- 
eral courts were running wild as a result 
of the Jencks decision. They had per- 
mitted accused persons to rummage 
through Government files, and in one 
case even to inspect transcripts of grand 
jury hearings. 

The bill just passed by Congress limits 
the effects of this decision. It makes it 
clear that the defendant has no right 
under the Jencks ruling vo see a prior 
statement of a Government witness un- 
til such witness has testified, and not 
under any pretrial procedures. It limits 
the statements which can be inspected 
to those which relate to the subject 
matter of the testimony of the witness, 
and it further limits them to a written 
Statement made by the witness—or 
adopted by him—or to an oral state- 
Ment made by the witness to an agent 
of the Government and recorded con- 
temporaneously. 

If the Government contends that the 
Prior statement does not relate to the 
Subject matter testified to by the wit- 
hess, the statement is submitted to the 
trial judge in chambers without being 
shown to the defendant, and he can 
excise portions of the statement which 
do not have such relevancy. 

This bill should be helpful in clarify- 
ing the situation, but I regret that it 
Was necessary for the Congress to act 
with some haste. I believe that it would 
have been extremely helpful to have 
had available the result of the mature 
Study of the Jencks decision which will 
undoubtedly be made by law schools, 
bar associations, and other legal au- 
thorities. 

I believe that as a result of further 
study it may be possible to devise even 
more effective provisions to protect se- 
cret Government files. Perhaps more 
discretion could be allowed to the trial 
judge. In the Jencks case the Supreme 
Court was giving its interpretation of 
the law, and did not base its rulings on 
constitutional requirements. If so, it is 
entirely within the province of the Con- 
gress to change the existing law, so long 
as the new procedure which it estab- 
lishes does not violate due process of 

W. 


The Land of Opportunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inchide a most revealing and in- 
teresting article by Sylvia Porter, ap- 
Dearing in the June 14, 1957, issue of the 

' Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

This statistical compilation unhappily 
reminds us that 96 percent of Americans 
have incomes under $10,000, and 74 per- 
cent under $5,000. 
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However, the article does hold out 
some hope that “you, too, can become a 
millionaire,” but you have about one 
chance in a billion. 

The article follows: 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY STILL CREATES 
MILLIONAIRES 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The odds that you or I ever will have an 
income of a million dollars a year or a half 
or a quarter or a tenth of a million are 
mighty meager, to put it most modestly. 

Rather, the Internal Revenue Service's 
just-released final analysis of our 1954 in- 
come-tax returns indicates a full 96 percent 
of us had incomes of under $10,000 and over 
74 percent of us had incomes of under 
$5,000. And while tens of millions of us 
have moved into higher brackets since 1954, 
the basic income pattern is the same, 


FASCINATING STATISTICS 


Nevertheless, I confess that ever since the 
days of the New Deal—when the lament that 
none of us ever would be able to become 
wealthy again in our land moved into our 
folklore—I have been utterly fascinated by 
statistics revealing how many Americans 
have achieved the income stratosphere of 
$100,000 to $1 million a year. Somehow, 
I suspect that you too harbor a secret curi- 
osity about this—so here goes, with the re- 
sults of three separate studies on high in- 
comes which by coincidence have all been 
released in the last several days. 

According to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice's survey of income tax returns: 

ROSE IN 1954 


In 1954, the number of $1-million-a-year 
Americans zoomed 39 percent over 1953 to a 
total of 201. (That, incidentally, was the 
period of the 1953-54 recession.) The 201 
Americans had an eye-popping total income 
of $406.5 million. 

The number in the $100,000 to $1 million 
group rose 19 percent to an impressive 18,509. 
There is no question that many more have 
entered this fabulously well-heeled group 
since 1954. 

According to a Business Week survey of 
top executive salaries: 

In 1956, seven executives of American cor- 
porations received salaries of over $500,000. 

Their names? Eugene G. Grace, chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel; Harlow H. Curtice, pres- 
ident of General Motors; Arthur B. Homer, 
president of Bethlehem Steel; Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of du Pont; Frederic 
G. Donner, executive vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors; Louis C. Goad, executive vice 
president of General Motors; and Robert E. 
McMath, vice president of Bethlehem Steel. 

One among these seven—Grace—received 
a pay hike that boosted him, in solitary 
splendor, to more than $800,000, the first 
man to earn that much a year since Business 
Week started the surveys in 1950. 


THOSE OVER $300,000 


In addition to the top 7, another 16 received 
salaries of over $300,000 a year. 

Their corporations? Of the 16, 4 are with 
Ford, 3 with Du Pont, 2 with Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and the others are with 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Union 
Carbide, Republic Steel, Distillers Corp.-Sea- 
grams, General Motors, Procter & Gamble, 
and Gulf Oil. 

And according to the American Manage- 
ment Association sixth annual survey of sal- 
“aries in the “middle managenrent” category: 

In 1957, the average business executive 
in the middle management category is earn- 
ing nearly 6 percent more than he earned 
last year. 

Of over 6,000 middle management execu- 
tives surveyed, three-quarters received salary 
raises last year. In large companies, mid- 
dle management salaries may go as high as 
$30,000. 
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TAXES REDUCE TOTAL 

Of course, taxes slash the total Incomes. 
For instance, the estimate is the tax bite 
shrinks Grace's take home to about $133,000. 
And out of the $406.5 million reported by 
the 201 millionaires, taxes took over $222 
million. 

But by any standard you can mention, 
these top salary and income men must be 
called tremendously wealthy. And they 
must have inyestments from which they can 
en incomes, subject only to limited taxa- 

on. 

In short, Aen dollar statistics pound 
home the fact that while America is becom- 
ing a land of people's capitalism," it also 
is a land of giant capitalists too. 

And despite the New Deal, Fair Deal and 
now what even some ardent Republicans call 
the Ordeal, the Horatio Alger saga lives on. 
It's still possible to become a millionaire 
and remain one. 


Give Dulles Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 ES 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 


Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., of August 
28, 1957: 


Give DULLES Creprr 


No man in world history has toiled harder 
for the cause of peace than John Foster 
Dulles and for that he has earned the 
gratitude of his fellow man. 

Sometimes his decisions, at first glance, 
seem to be all wet and arouse heated criti- 
cism even from those who admire him Per- 
sonally. 

But give credit where credit is due and 
point to what the man has achieved, rather 
than look alone at the blocks he has stum- 
bled over. 

So in this vein we want to give Mr. Dulles 
full credit for his foresight in his long ban 
against allowing any Americans to enter 
Red China, a nation that still holds many 
Americans prisoners, and slaughtered no 
less than 4,500 in the Korean war by tying 
their hands behind them and compelling 
them to kneel at the edge of their already- 
prepared graves to die from bullets in their 
skulls, 

Mr. Dulles stood out for a long time 
against penetration of the Bamboo Curtain, 
but a certain element of the American 
press kept barking at his heels on what 
they sloganed as “right to know” until he 
reluctantly lifted the ban to permit some 
20 newsmen to go to China. What they 
could find out about the Peiping Govern- 
ment while being shadowed around the 
clock is hard to comprehend, but yap they 
did and finally won their point. 

No sooner had the announcement -been 
made than Peiping radio, official voice of the 
ruling dynasty, said the newsman would not 
be admitted because they would be acting as 
spies for United States, and in turn, the 
Communist Chinese government demanded 
that a like number of their newsmen be per- 
mitted to visit America, a move, that if 
granted, would be practical recognition of 
Red China and an open rebuke to Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek who saved the west coast 
from invasion by Japanese forces after Pearl 
Harbor by tying down so many Nipponege 
divisions in Manchuria, Tokyo could not 
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spare the manpower to virtually wade ashore 
of the coasts of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, so poorly were they defended. 

Mr. Dulles, on frequent occasions voiced his 
Objections against any exchange of relations 
with. China until the last American, held 
prisoner there, was granted his freedom, 

Last week some 40 addled-brained Amerl- 
cans, who had fallen for Russian propaganda 
by attending a Communist youth festival in 
Moscow, defied their Government by visiting 
China as guests of government that would 
not hesitate to slit their throats should the 
occasion arise. 

We had hoped those men in the news- 
paper world who have been putting their 
Secretary of State to so much pressure for 
an official O. K. to visit China, would let 
up on their pressure after seeing how another 
group of American travelers had flouted the 
authority of their Government. But no— 
they had to continue their breast beating 
until Mr. Dulles had to give ground. And 
now they can't get into China until some 
other deal is made in which their own 
American:Government will be the loser. 

What, we might ask, as a fellow newsman, 
could any American correspondent find out 
in China when his right to travel would be 
limited to certain areas as it is in Moscow, 
and all his dispatches subject to censorship? 

They would have served their country bet- 
ter had they continued to play ball with Mr. 
Dulles, who in view of what has occurred 
within the past couple days, had the Chinese 
sized up for what they actually are, double 
crossers. 


World Plowing Champion To Be An- 
nounced at September 20 Master Plow- 
men’s Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to furnish for the Recorp the following 
additional information about the World’s 
Conservation Exposition and Plowing 
Contests to be held at Peebles, Ohio, 
September 17-20: 

WORLD PLOWING CHAMPION To BE ANNOUNCED 
AT SEPTEMBER 20 MASTER PLOWMEN'S BAN- 
QUET 
PEEBLES, OnH10.—The initial announce- 

ment of the 1957 world plowing champion 

will be made at the master plowmen's ban- 
quet in the Peebles High School gymnasium 

Friday, September 20. The banquet starts 

at 6: 30, and Ohio's first lady, Mrs. C. William 

O'Neill, wil announce the winner on a spe- 

cial WLW radio broadcast from the banquet 

to be heard between 10 and 10:30 p. m. 
Plowing champions from 14 countries will 

compete for the coveted “golden plow” 

award during the 1957 World's Conservation 

Exposition and Fifth World Plowing Con- 

tests here, September 19-20. This marks 

the first time the world contests ever have 
been held on American soil. The Ohio State 

plowing contests will be held September 17; 

and the national plowing matches, Septem- 

ber 18. 

Flags of all 14 competing countries will 
decorate the banquet hall, according to 
Chairman M. G. Harover, Manchester, Ohio. 
The Queen of the Furrow will be presented 
with her court, and special musical enter- 
tainment will be provided by the Hometown- 
ers of Radio Station WLW, Cincinnati, re- 
cent winners of the Godfrey Talent Scouts 
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program, and Robert Webb, Supervisor of 
Music, Manchester Public Schools. Also ap- 
pearing wil] be the world famous 102-piece 
United States Army Field Band. 

Toastmaster wil] be Judge James W. Lang, 
Jr., Manchester, Ohio, chairman of the expo- 
sition program committee. 

Other dignitarles appearing on the pro- 
gram include Ohio's Gov. C. William O'Neill; 
Alfred Hall, general secretary, World Plough- 
ing Organization, London, England; Earl 
DeVore, Winchester, Ohio, exposition general 
chairman; and Walter Feurlein, of Germany, 
who will extend the official invitation to the 
1958 World Plowing Contests in his country. 


TENTATIVE TRAVEL ITENERARY FOR FOREIGN 
PLOWMEN, TEAM MANAGERS, AND OFFICIALS 
or THE 1957 WoRLD'S CONSERVATION EXPO- 
SITION AND FIFTH WORLD PLOWING CONTESTS 

(There will be approximately 60 in this group, 

representing 14 countries) 


September 12: All European representa- 
tives depart London Airport, TWA flight No. 
971. United States, Canadian, and New Zea- 
land teams and officials arrive (evening). 
Taft Hotel, New York City. 
^ September 13: 6:40 a. m., flight No. 971 ar- 
rives Idlewild International Airport—met by 
exposition officials; 12:30 p. m., press con- 
ference, Taft Hotel, followed by afternoon 
tour of Manhattan Island, dinner, and eve- 
ning free. — 

September 14: 7:20 a. m., depart LaGuardia 
Airport, TWA flight No. 1; 9:10 a. m., arrive 
Washington, D. C., Airport, and guests for 
the day of national farm organizations for 
luncheon and tour; 6:45 p. m., leave Wash- 
ington airport, TWA flight No. 41; 8:06 p. m., 
arrive Greater Cincinnati Airport, and board 
buses for transportation to Peebles, Ohio, 
and housing in private homes. 

September 15: Free day at Peebles (attend 
church of choice, tour site, check equip- 
ment). 

September 16-18: Peebles (practice plow- 
ing) and attend World's Conservation Expo- 
sition functions. 

September 19-20: Peebles (world plowing 
contests) and attend World's Conservation 
Exposition functions; 9 p. m., announcement 
of world champion at plowmen's banquet. 

September 21: 11 a. m., arrive WLW stu- 
dios, Cincinnati (luncheon and network 
broadcast); 1 p. m., Cincinnati baseball 
game; 6 p. m., dinner at Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

September 22; Agricultural tour to Co- 
lumbus, lunch at private farm homes in 
Washington Court House area, lodging at 
Ohio State fairgrounds. 

September 23: Tour of Columbus and Ohio 
State University, College of Agriculture. 

September 24: Tour of Akron, Ohio, visit 
Hardin County Fair, dinner. 

September 25: Tour Akron industrial 
plants. : 

September 26: Tour of Cleveland, depart 
9:55 p. m. from Cleveland Airport and arrive 
at New York's LaGuardia Airport 11:55 p. m. 

September 27: 6 p. m., depart Idlewild In- 
ternational Airport, TWA fiight No. 970. 


Constitutional Rights of the States and 
of Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 


September 3 


the following report of the committee on 

maintenance of constitutional rights of 

the States and of individuals of the Mis- 
sissippi State Bar. 
The report is most timely: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MAINTENANCE OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF THE STATES AND 
or INDIVIDUALS, MISSISSIPPI STATE BAR, 
1956-57 


We, the committee on maintenance of con- 
stitutional rights of the States and of indi- 
viduals, recommend to the Mississippi State 
Bar the adoption of the following resolution : 

“Whereas a year ago, the bar of this State, 
in convention assembled, adopted a resolu- 
tion deploring the usurpation of sovereignty 
of the several States by the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and 

"Whereas this course of the decisions, we 
believe, has continued and broadened into 
other phases of State sovereignty, and if it 
continues will ultimately nullify the au- 
thority of the sovereign States and will oper- 
ate to render obsolete the term 'States rights’ 
as we presently use and understand the 
term; and 

“Whereas since the opening of the October 
1956 term, we believe, decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have been ren- 
dered without regard for precedent or estab- 
lished rules of constitutional interpretation, 
which have resulted in increased strife, con- 
fusion, and disunity, not only among sections 
of these United States but also among peo- 
ples of different races and creeds within the 
various sections, and among the departments 
of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas we the members of the Missis- 
sippi State Bar, being charged by legislative 
mandate, as members of the legal profes- 
sion, with the duty ‘to support the consti- 
tution and laws of this State and of the 
United States,’ as well as being urged by a 
sense of patriotism and loyalty to our Fed- 
eral Government and our State, feel called 
upon to reiterate those foundation stones of 
government in which we believe and which 
we are convinced are embodied in our Fed- 
eral Constitution and also in the constitu- 
tions of the several States; and 

“Whereas we believe in the intrinsic value 
of every individual regardless of race, creed, 
or color, and that each is entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness under due 
process of law and under equal protection of 
the law; that equal justice should be meted 
out to all men under the law, and that it is 
our duty as lawyers to do our utmost to 
see that this end is accomplished; that vio- 
lence should be averted; that the rights of 
all men should be defended with equal vigor 
to assure to all their true constitutional 
rights; and 

“Whereas we believe that since the open- 
ing of the October 1956 term of the United 
States Supreme Court, the true intent and 
Purposes of the framers of our Federal Con- 
stitution have been circumvented and ig- 
nored by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, especially in its construction of the 
ist, 5th, 10th, and 14th amendments to said 
Constitution, in that said Court no longer 
seems to heed or give credence to the fact 
that the several States, in ratifying the 
Federal Constitution, reserved to themselves 
all powers and authority not specifically re- 
linquished to the National Government; but 
instead, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, through legislation by judicial fiat, 
under the guise of constitutional interpre- 
tation, has brought about an ever-increas- 
ing trespass upon those areas heretofore 
rightfully held to be within the province 
of the authority reserved by the States; and 

“Whereas Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes gave graphic expression to his fear 
of encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the rights of the States when 
he said: 


1957, 


* have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety I feel at the ever-increas- 
ing scope given to the 14th amendment in 
cutting down what I believe to be the con- 
stitutional rights of the States. As the de- 
cisions now stand, I see hardly any limit 
but the sky to the invalidating of those 
rights if they happen to strike a majority 
of this Court as for any reason undesirable. 
I cannot belleve that the amendment was 
intended to give us carte blanche to embody 
our economic or moral beliefs in its pro- 
hibitions.’ 

“And since that time, the danger of which 
Chief Justice Hughes warned has been mul- 
tiplied countless times so that we find our- 
selves rapidly approaching the point where 
State sovereignty is becoming only a hollow 
shell; and 

“Whereas it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the outcome of litigation affect- 
ing States rights and internal security of 
the Nation before the Highest Court of this 
land can no longer be anticipated by ap- 
plication of- the doctrine of stare decisis, we 
reaffirm our position as being in accordance 
with the belief of Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
as stated in his great work on constitutional 
limitations (8th ed., vol. 1, pp. 123, 124), 
that A Constitution is not to be made to 
mean one thing at one time, and another 
at some subsequent time when the circum- 
stances may have so changed as perhaps to 
make a different rule in the case seem de- 
sirable. * * * It is with special reference to 
varying moods of public opinion, and with 
a view of putting the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment beyond their control, that these 
instruments are framed; * * * (and) a 
court or legislature which should allow a 
change in public sentiment to influence it 
in giving construction to a written con- 
stitution not warranted by the intention of 
its framers, would be justly chargeable with 
reckless disregard of official oath and public 
duty. * * * What a court is to do, there- 
fore, is to declare the law as written, leav- 
ing it to the people themselves to make 
such changes as new circumstances may 
require.’ 3 

"Whereas we believe that recent opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
purporting to draw the dividing line be- 
tween national and State sovereignty within 
the concept of the Federal Constitution, 
trespass upon rights of the respective States; 
and 

“Whereas, nevertheless, as lawyers, we do 
respect the Court as an institution, but re- 
affirm our right and duty to legitimately and 
constructively criticize the members of the 
Court and their opinions; and 

“Whereas, among the illustrations of the 
breadth, depth and scope, and indicative of 
the trend of such usurpations of power by 
the United States Supreme Court, with the 
States and prosecutions affected, are: 

“The State of Kansas, in Walker v. City of 
Hutchinson, Kans. (1 L. Ed. (2d) 178), de- 
cided December 10, 1956, was denied the 
right to determine, through its State stat- 
utes which were approved by the Kansas 
Supreme Court, the sufficiency of notice by 
publication in a real property condemnation 
sult, as violative of the 14th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, 

“The State of Arkansas, in Miller, Inc. v. 
State of Arkansas (1 L. Ed. (2d) 231), de- 
cided December 17, 1956, was denied the 
right, through its State statutes which were 
approved by the Arkansas Supreme Court, 
to require & contractor who bid on a Fed- 
eral proJect in Arkansas to comply with Ar- 
kansas contractor licensing requirements, al- 
though the Federal Government had not 
acquired the property upon which the con- 
struction work was to be done, on the ground 
that such would interfere with the applica- 
tion of the Federal Procurement Act. 

"The State of Michigan, 1n Butler v. State 
of Michigan (1 L. Ed. (2d) 412), decided 
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February 25, 1957, was denied the right 
through its State statute, approved by the 
Michigan Supreme Court, to determine what 
was and to prohibit the possession and dis- 
position of obscene literature on the ground 
that it violated the due process clause of the 
14th amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

“The State of Utah, in Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board (1 L. Ed. (2d) 601), decided 
March 25, 1957, was denied the right, 
through its Labor Relations Board, to enjoin 
unfair labor practices prohibited by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act even though the 
National Labor Relations Board declined to 
entertain the Union's complaint, because the 
Federal act preempted this field in the ab- 
sence of the National Labor Relations Board 
ceding jurisdiction to State agencies. 

"The State of Ohio, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, etc. v. Fair- 
lawn Meats, Inc. (1 L. Ed. (2d) 613, decided 
March 25, 1957), was denied the right, 
through State courts, to restrain & labor 
union, not representing a majority of em- 
ployees, seeking to compel an employer en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to agree to 
union shop contract, because the Federal 
act preempted any State action even though 
National Labor Relations Board obviously 
would decline jurisdiction, 

“The State of California, in San Diego 
Building Trades Council v. Garmon (1 L. Ed. 
(2d) 618, decided March 25, 1957), was de- 
nied through its courts power to enjoin 
unions on the same ground of preemption 
by the Federal act, even though the National 
Labor Relations Board declined to entertain 
a petition for relief. 

“Although dealing with a procedural mat- 
ter under rule 58, dealing with the finality 
of judgments of the Court, the United States 
Supreme Court, speaking per curiam, in 
United States of America v. Ohio Power 
Company (1 L. Ed. (2d) 683), held where 
& taxpayer had won a tax recovery lawsuit 
by the Court's denial of certiorari on Octo- 
ber 17, 1955, and the denial of two Govern- 
ment petitions for a rehearing on December 
5, 1955, and May 28, 1956, did on June 11, 
1956, sua sponte, vacate its own order of 
December 5, 1955, and both denials of re- 
hearing, and reversed itself so as to make 
the taxpayer lose that which he had won 
more than a year and a half previously, and 
as to which Justices Harlan, Frankfurter 
and Burton were disturbed to the point of 
dissenting, by separate opinions, saying the 
action of the majority to be a departure from 
sound procedure and '* * * unsettling to 
lawyers and litigants and more disturbing to 
their confidence in the even handedness of 
the Court's processes than to be left in the 
kind of uncertainty which today's action en- 
genders, as to when their cases may be con- 
sidered finally closed by this Court.’ 

"The State of New Mexico, in Schware v. 
Board of Bar Examiners of the State of New 
Mexico (1 L. Ed. (2d) 796, decided May 6, 
1957), acting through its bar examiners, 
whose action was approved by the New 
Mexico Supreme Court, was denied the right 
to exclude appellant from the State bar 
examination on the ground, among others, 
of past membership in the 
Party, because the Court said that such 
would be a violation of the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

“The State of California, in Konigsberg 
v. State Bar oj California (1 L. Ed. (2d) 
810, decided May 6, 1957), was denied the 
right, through its bar examiners, whose 
actlon was approved by the California Su- 
preme Court, to deny appellant permission 
to practice law in California because of his 
refusal to answer questions as to his pres- 
ent and past membership in the Communist 
Party because, according to the United States 
Supreme Court, such would violate the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment to 


Communist ' 
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the Federal Constitution. The majority 
opinion so offended Justices Clark and 
Harlan that, dissenting, they said, among 
other things: But what the Court has really 
done, I think, is simply to impose on Cali- 
fornfa its own notions of public policy and 
Judgment. For me, today’s decision repre- 
sents an unacceptable intrusion into a 
matter of State concern.’ 

“The property rights of Stephen Girard 
have now been violated by the Court. This 
decision is a sequel to the segregation cases, 
which involve merely a phase of deprivation 
of States rights, originating with Brown, 
et al., v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kansas (98 L. Ed. 873, and 99 L. Ed. 1083), 
in which the Court departed from legal prec- 
edent upon the separation of the races and 
the doctrine of separate but equal facilities, 
and during the October 1956 term of Court, 
now concluding, continues to usurp State 
regulation of educational and recreational 
facilities, and intrastate transportation. 
This trend culminated in the Girard College 
case, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
City of Philadelphia, et al., v. Board of Di- 
rectors of the City Trust of the City of 
Philadelphia (1 L. Ed. (2d) 792, decided April 
29, 1957). Girard by his will chose to endow 
with his own money a college to admit 'as 
many poor white male orphans between the 
ages of 6 and 10 years as the said income 
will be adequate to maintain,' and of which 
wil the city of Philadelphia was named as 
trustee. The administering board of direc- 
tors of city of Philadelphia, following the 
dictates of the will, refused to admit two 
Negroes. 'This action was approved by the 
Orphans Court of Philadelphia and the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, but the United 
States Supreme Court avoided the direction 
cf the donor and held such refusal of ad- 
mission to be discrimination under the 14th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution on 
the theory that the board which operates 
Girard College is an agency of the State of 
Pennsylvania and, therefore, their action 
constituted State action. 

"The United States Government and its 
courts in Curcio v, United States of America 
(decided June 10, 1957), not yet officially 
reported, were denied the right to hold in 
contempt the secretary-treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters for 
a refusal predicated upon the fifth amend- 
ment to answer a question as to the where- 
abouts of the books and records of the union 
he had been ordered to produce and which 
inquiry arose when the Federal grand jury 
of the southern district of New York was 
investigating racketeering in the garment 
and trucking industries in New York City. 

“The United States Government in Com- 
munist cases, styled Yates, et al., v. United 
States of America (Nos. 6, 7, and 8, decided 
June 17, 1957), not yet officially reported, 
totally lost its case to secure affirmance of 
the lower court conviction in 1952 on a charge 
of conspiring to overthrow the United States 
Government against Henry Steinberg, the 
party's legislative director for Los Angeles 
County; Rose Chernin Kusnitz, party or- 
ganizer in New York and later in Los Angeles; 
Frank Spector, Los Angeles organizer; AI 
Richmond, editor of the Daily People's World, 
and Philip Marshall Connelly, the World's 
Los Angeles editor, all of whom freed of said 
charges instead of reversing and remanding 
for further action by the trial court as was 
the Supreme Court's decision regarding the 
nine other defendants involved, and which 
acquittal was recognized as the first instance 
of its kind in the entire history of the Court 
according to Justice Clark who, in his dissent, 
said, among other things: 

In any event this Court should not ac- 
quit anyone here. In its long history I find 
no case in which an acquittal has been or- 
dered by this Court solely on the facts, It is 
somewhat late to start in now usurping the 
function of the Jury, especially where new 
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trials are to be held covering the same 
charges.” 

“The United States Congress, in United 
States v. Watkins (decided June 17, 1957), 
was denied the right to require Watkins as 
a witness before its committee to answer 
questions unless the committee first estab- 
lished the pertinency of the question and 
specified the purpose thereof, and the Court 
determined abrupt limits upon the authority 
of congressional committees and freed Wat- 
kins of contempt proceedings theretofore 
brought because of his refusal to name per- 
sons he had known in the Communist move- 
ment, and Justice Clark dissenting says, 
among other things: "The majority has sub- 
stituted the judiciary as the grand inquisitor 
and supervisor of congressional investiga- 
tions. It has never been so.” 

“With regard to the impairment of con- 
stitutional rights by legisiation introduced 
in the Congress, we feel that reference 
should be made to the pending so-called 
civil-rights bill which has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate. Under the guise of preserving equity 
Jurisdiction, this bill would give to a single 
judge the right to conduct a criminal hear- 
ing where he would be both judge and jury, 
Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter condemned 
such invasion of the constitutional right of 
an individual to a jury trial in his book en- 
titled "The Labor Injunction' wherein he 
clearly warned against this device, saying: 

The heart of the problem is the power, 
for all practical purposes, of a single judge to 
issue orders, to interpret them, to declare 
disobedience and then to sentence.’ 

“He said the injunction employs the most 
powerful resources of the law on one side 
of a bitter social struggle. 

“Justice Frankfurter opined that trial by 
Jury in contempt proceedings is an innova- 
tion in modern practice, but is a return to 
what is old in the history of English law. 

“And he said that ‘since a charge of crim- 
inal contempt is essentially an accusation of 
crime, all the constitutional safeguards 
available to the accused in a criminal trial 
should be extended to prosecutions for such 
contempt." 

“The effect of this proposed legislation 
would tend to create a central police force 
which has been proved throughout history 
to be a forerunner to the abolition of hu- 
man rights. Such concentration of power in 
the Federal Government was warned against 
by the late Justice Robert H. Jackson before 
he died in 1954. He said: 


A the Department of Justice must pros- 
ecute local officials, the FBI must investi- 
gate them, and no local agency which is sub- 
ject to Federal investigation, inspection, and 
discipline is a free agency. I cannot say 
that our country could have no central 
police without becoming totalitarian, but I 
can say with great conviction that it cannot 
become totalitarian without a centralized 
national police. At his trial Hermann Goer- 
ing, with great candor, related the steps by 
which the Nazi Party obtained complete dom- 
ination of Germany, and one of the first was 
the establishment of the supremacy of the 
national over the local police authorities. So 
it was in Russia, and so it has been in every 
totalitarian state. All that is necessary is to 
have a national police competent to investi- 
gate all manner of offenses, and then, in the 
parlance of the street, it will have enough on 
enough people, even if it does not elect to 
prosecute them, so that it will find no op- 
position to its policies. Even those who are 
supposed to supervise it are likely to fear it. 
I believe that the safeguard of our liberty 
lies in limiting any national policing or in- 
vestigative organization, first of all, to a 
small number of strictly Federal offenses, 
and, secondly, to nonpolitical ones. The fact 
that we may have confidence in the admin- 
istration of a Federal investigative agency 
under its existing heads does not mean that 
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it may not revert again to the days when 
the Department of Justice was headed by 
men to whom the investigatory power was 
a weapon to be used for their own purposes“: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Mississippi State bar, in convention assem- 
bled, having stated our beliefs in the prem- 
ises, do hereby: 

"1l. Commend all Congressmen from Mis- 
sissippi and the other States who have 
worked unceasingly to preserve the constitu- 
tional rights of the States, of all Individuals, 
&nd the internal security of this Nation, and 
urge them to continue this struggle which 
we believe must be won if our American 
heritage is to be perpetuated. We especially 
urge them to continue in their efforts to 
defeat the civil-rights bill recently passed 
by the House of Representatives and now 
being considered by the Senate. 

"2. Commend the members of the Miss- 
issippi Legislature, the Governor of Miss- 
issippi, all other State officials, and all in- 
dividuals joining therein with them for their 
untiring efforts directed toward the main- 
tenance of State sovereignty in every phase 
thereof, and urge them and Members of Con- 
gress from Mississippi to exert their every 
effort to bring about a termination and re- 
versal of tne usurpation hereinabove recog- 
nized. 

"3. Urge the Congress to enact corrective 
legislation to restrict judicial violation to 
the Constitution. 

"4. We pledge ourselves to maintain eter- 
nal vigilance in the preservation of indi- 
vidual and States' Rights and urge them to 
keep abreast of the new developments in 
these matters and to be prepared to acquaint 
the general public with the newest trends 
at every avallable opportunity. 

"5. Urge the members of the bars of the 
other 47 States to bind themselves together 
and lend their efforts to curb usurpation by 
the United States Supreme Court of the 
rights of the sovereign States, and we fur- 
ther urge the Bars of the other States to 
give their thoughtful consideration to the 
idea of forming within their respective bar 
associations a committee comparable in pur- 
pose to the 'Committee on Maintenance of 
Constitutional Rights of the States and of 
Individuals’ of the Mississippi State Bar in 
order that we may share ideas and work to- 
gether for the common good of all; be it 
further 

"Resolved, That copies of the foregoing 
resolution be sent to the Members of Con- 
gress from Mississippi; to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of each State; to the President of the 
American Bar Association; to the editor of 
the American Bar Association Journal, and 
to the president of al] State bar associations." 

Respectfully submitted, 

COMMITTEE ON MAINTENANCE OF CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF THE STATES 
AND OF INDIVIDUALS. 

Hvou N. CLAYTON, Chairman. 


The Civil-Rights Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with many of my colleagues in apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the first civil-rights 
bil in 82 years now goes to the Presi- 
dent's desk for likely approval. 

While this legislation is not perfect in 
many respects, it represents the best law 
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which could be passed at this time. The 
test of this legislation will not be in the 
convictions or imprisonment which it 
may produce. The test will be in the 
civil-rights violations it may discourage. 
It is to be hoped that the mandate of 
this legislation will fix itself clearly in 
the mind of every citizen to the end that 
he will not impair or interfere with the 
voting rights or civil liberties of his 
fellow men, 

If the spirit of this legislation is 
wholeheartedly accepted by the Ameri- 
can people everywhere, no further leg- 
islation may be required. Our hope is 
that true tolerance will become habit 
and custom throughout the American 
scene, 


Ranch Life in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on July 
23, the Wall Street Journal characterized 
ranch life in Montana this way: 

Ranch life still can be lonely—neighbors 
often are miles away—but the modern 
ranchhouses remind one of suburban homes. 
Tall television aerials dominate roof lines. 
Inside, kitchens gleam with appliances and 
bathrooms are bright with tile. Cadillacs 
are numerous and expensive pleasure boats 
dot the ranch country's lakes and reservoirs. 
In the summer, ranch wives gossip of last 
winter's vacation in Bermuda, Hawaii, Mex- 
ico, California, or Arizona. 


On August 8, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] and the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
took the floor of the other body to point 
out that ranch life in Montana is not the 
party the Journal pictures it to be. 

The senior Senator from Montana 
pointed out that the farmers and ranch- 
ers of Montana areintrouble. He noted 
that ranchers “are earning no return 
whatsoever” on the more than $1 billion 
they have invested in land and cattle, 
that at today's prices they must sell 7 
more calves to buy a combine than 5 
years ago. 

Editor Miles Romney of the Western 
News, weekly newspaper published at 
Hamilton, Mont., in my home county, 
took note of the newspaper article and 
the speech in the following editorial: 

PAINTING PRETTY PICTURES 


When the Wail Street Journal published 
an article telling how Montana farmers were 
living in luxury and head over heels in pros- 
perity it was too much for Montana’s Senator 
JIM Murray. 

In a Senate speech the Montana solon took 
general issue with the Journal's report, point- 
ing out that farmers and ranchers must sell 
7 more calves at today's prices to buy the 
same combine which cost $200 less 5 years 
ago when the price of beef was 8!4 cents 
higher. 

MURRAY also pointed out that 2,000 Butte 
miners have been laid off in the past 90 days, 
a Roundup coal mine has been shut down, 
a 40-man shift has been laid off by the Dia- 
mond Match Co., unemployment in the Bil- 
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Ungs area is up 275 percent over last year, 
men have been laid off by the Anaconda 
Aluminum Co., and so forth. 

Murray suggested it was time the admin- 
istration did something to help lead and 
zinc miners suffering from a bad market 
while foreign operators fiooded it with cheap 
metals. He thought the administration 
should do something to improve the eco- 
Nomic stability of farmers and ranchers. 
He wrote a letter to the editor of the Journal 
appealing to him to remove the rose-colored 
glasses from his reporter and send him to 
Montana to report the facts. 

There has been so much talk in some news- 
Papers, upon the air, in administration puff 
Notices, to the effect that times are pros- 
Perous, that many people are mousetrapped 
into believing prosperity in general. Some 
people hold a different view of this economic 
Picture. With prices for necessities of life 
everywhere upon the increase, the admin- 
istration had better cease painting pretty 
Pictures and begin devising ways and means 
of protecting the rank and file of Americans 
from an inflation which could prove to be 
ultimate disaster. 


Mr. Speaker, the senior Senator from 
Montana also said he does not know of 
& single small cattle producer in Mon- 
tana who has paid any income tax in the 
past 5 years. The facts destroy the 
pretty picture painted by the Wall Street 
Journal. 


United States Steel Increased Cost of 
Steel $250 Million To Match Wage 
Increase of $94 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of us have watched with interest as the 
great steel companies have insisted that 
their recent $6-a-ton price increase was 
forced upon them by additional wage 
Costs. This was on top of two earlier 
Price jumps within a year. For one, I 
have also read with interest an editorial 
in the NAM News, a publication of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
stating that the question of steel prices 
has nothing to do with “social responsi- 
bility or social irresponsibility." 

Let us concede that the manufacturer 
in America is not supposed to take into 
account the question of social respon- 
Sibility. He is supposed to price his 
products, instead, only in regard to feasi- 
bility—that is, in accordance with what 
he can get away with in the market- 
place. This, in any case, is the thesis of 
the NAM News. 

But, if we concede that this is true, two 
other very important issues are raised. 

The first is whether, if steel producers 
deny any social responsibility for prices 
and inflation, why do they try to justify 
the increases by blaming them on wage 

S. 
The wage increases won by workers 
last year, in direct wage payments and 
in fringe benefits, amounted to 20 cents 
an hour. The increases won this year, 
under the same contracts, totaled about 
1515 cents an hour. 
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The 1956 wage increase cost United 
States Steel an estimated $94 million, if 
it is assumed that no part was matched 
by increased productivity, which is con- 
trary to experience. 

But Big Steel raised its prices last year 
an average of $8.50 a ton, calculated to 
produce about $250 million in additional 
revenue. And this year, to pay for a 
15 -cent wage increase, Big Steel has 
jumped its prices another $10 a ton, in 
2 jumps, calculated to add at least 
another $300 million in revenue. is 

Big Steel will make more money, before 
and after taxes, by raising its prices 
and blaming wage rates, than it made in 
1956 and 1955 and 1954. 

The pattern is the same in other giant 
industries. Ford and General Motors 
complained in 1955 that they would have 
to raise prices in 1956 to balance wage 
increases of 20 cents an hour. But in 
1955—before prices were raised but after 
the wage increase—GM earned $1.41 
after taxes for each of its 400,000 em- 
ployees for each man-hour worked. 
Ford made $1.47 per man-hour after 
taxes. 

There is some skullduggery going on. 

There was once a Member of the Con- 
gress who worshipped Wall Street so fer- 
vently that he insisted that his col- 
leagues should listen to the bloodless 
voice of the markets, to the calculations 
of businessmen who would have laughed 
at the idea of social responsibility. 

But that was two generations ago. I 
do not think that the Congress today is 
willing to surrender its own prerogatives 
and the interests of the people to the 
bloodless voice of anybody or to the bla- 
tant declaration of irresponsibility pro- 
claimed by the NAM News. 

The giant corporations are raising 
prices far beyond what seems necessary 
to match wage increases, but they are 
blaming workers and unions for the price 
increases. 

On the other hand, their spokesman 
of the NAM contemptuously says that 
the giant corporations are not supposed 
to have any sense of social responsibility. 

I suggest that this attitude is two- 
faced and dishonest and—more impor- 
tant—defiant of democracy. If the 
world of the giant corporations is so 
irresponsible, then it is the duty of the 
Congress to impose upon that world some 
sense of reality. 


Good Conservation Contributes to 
Christian Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very timely and 
thought-provoking editorial, appearing 
in the July 8 issue of the Waltham, Mass., 
News Tribune, reminding us that intel- 
ligent conversation is an important part 
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of good Christian life. I recommend its 
reading. 
The article follows: 
NEED ror GooD TALK 


Conversation isn't a lost art in this coun- 
try, as has been said so many times. Televi- 
sion and other diversions notwithstanding, 
there is no lack of conversation. The trouble 
is that most of it is of the buzz-buzz, gossipy 
variety, being of the sort which makes lots 
of noise without getting anywhere in par- 
ticular. 

Thus, conversation as an art rather than 
as chatter seems to be the thing which is 
missing. We don't hear much these days 
about the debating societies and discussion 
groups of other generations which did for the 
cerebral region what gymnasium workouts 
did for the muscles. 

Significantly, just this type of social ac- 
tivity is coming back in a modest way. Fore- 
most in blazing the way is the League of 
Women Voters organization which puts mo- 
tivation into its membership procedure by 
sponsoring workshop groups. These probe 
into all facets of community, State, and Na- 
tional problems in a series of units meetings 
devoted to good talk. 

At college, of course, much of the value 
to be derived from the educational process 
is to be found in the jam sessions in which 
students test the pedantic theory in the 
free-for-all atmosphere that a practical de- 
bate encourages. 

At Boston University, informal get-to- 
gethers of students with President Harold 
C. Case and Mrs. Case have become a tra- 
dition. During the past year some 1,500 
students participated in 1 of 13 adventures 
in conversation in the Case castle, as the 
president's home is known. The intent is 
to give each student at least one oppor- 
tunity to participate in these affairs during 
his 4-year college career. 

In similar vein, Brandeis University’s stu- 
dent-faculty ratio of 10 to 1 is deliberately 
designed to bring pupils into constant close 
association with instructors. So well has 
this worked that it is difficult to know when 
classes begin and end, at times, the mutual 
interest in small, intense discussions being 
what they are. 

One other point concerns television. A 
program we look forward to is the year-end 
CBS roundtable in which Edward R. Mur- 
row sits with correspondents from all over 
the world and amiably, unhurriedly ana- 
lyzes the trends through an interchange of 
comment. On educational TV, the program- 
ming high on our personal list is the pro- 
fessor-student discussion type offered quite 
frequently. 

Americans are noted for the hard sell, 
the fast-thinking approach, the advertising 
gimmick, all the flash and glitter of expe- 
diency. It gives the feeling our national 
culture is superficial. We certainly can do 
with more studies, penetrating thought, and 
the way to it is to be found in good talk. 

The ability to carry on an intelligent con- 
versation is an important part of living. 


Dairy Firms Get 2.2 Cents Profit on $1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today 
an article by Mr. Lewis C. French, vet- 
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eran farm editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 

nal, which appeared in the Sunday, 

August 18, 1957, issue of the Milwaukee 

Journal, entitled “Dairy Firms Get 2.2 

Cents Profit on $1": 

Damy Finms Get 2.2 CENTS Prorir on $1— 
NATIONWIDE SURVEY SHOWs INCOME OF 
MILK DEALERS ROSE SLIGHTLY IN 1956 


(By Lewis C. French) 


How much profit is there in the milk busi- ` 


ness? 

The Nation's dairy dealers made a net 
operating profit of 2.23 cents on every dollar 
of sales in 1956, according to a survey made 
by Prot. G. W. Starr, of the school of business 
administration at the University of Indiana, 
for the Milk Industry Foundation of New 
York, N. Y. 

The survey of dairy profits was started in 
1941. It now covers 425 dairy plants in 342 
cities in 45 States. 

Few issues are more controversial than 
that of profits on milk and dairy products. 
Dairy farmers protest they are not getting 
enough for their milk. Consumers often 
protest that they pay too much for their 
milk and cream. ; 

LOW, HIGH NOTED 


The foundation's survey showed à narrow 
margin of profit. In the 16 years of the sur- 
vey, reports have shown dairy dealers' profits 
as low as 1.44 cents for each dollar of sales 
in 1952 and as high as 2.28 cents in 1954. 
The 1955 return was 2.18 cents. 

The brightest part of the 1956 report was 
that fluid milk sales in the plants surveyed 
showed a sales increase of 7.5 percent over 
1955. 

While the survey showed that dairy dealers 
did not make much money, the financial re- 
port showed that stockholders of big inter- 
state dairy corporations, which operate 
chains of manufacturing plants and dis- 
tributing companies, did very well. Even a 
small slice of profit on the millions of dol- 
lars consumers spent for dairy foods paid 
off for the corporations. 

On the national average, farmers shared a 
little more than half of the consumer dollar, 
50.03 cents in 1956. The 1955 slice, accord- 
ing to the survey, was 47.64 cents. 

Farmers are paid for their milk on the basis 
of 100 pounds and butterfat tests. One hun- 
dred pounds of milk measures out to about 
46 quarts. 

AVERAGE CLIMBS 

In 1956, dairy farmers averaged $5.45 a 
hundred pounds for 3.8 percent butterfat 
22 milk, The 1955 national average was 

2. 

Wisconsin dairymen would have clicked 
their heels at that price. 

The report shows that throughout the Na- 
tion in 1956, consumers paid an average of 
24.2 cents a quart for home delivered mHk, 
8 of just over 1 cent a quart from 

Wisconsin farmers were paid less than the 
average for their milk and Wisconsin con- 
sumers paid less for their supplies. 

Shippers to the greater Milwaukee market 
last year averaged $4.02 a hundred pounds 
for standard 3.5 percent butterfat test milk, 
according to H. R. Erdmann, Federal Market 
Administrator, Adjusted for the 3.8 percent 
fat (cream) content of the milk prices used 
in the national survey, this would be around 
$4.24 a hundred pounds or $1.21 less than 
the national average. 

The average for all market milk in Wiscon- 
sin for 1966 was $3.74 or $1.71 a hundred less. 
And the 1955 average on this class milk 
within the State was $83.55 a hundred. 

QUART COSTS 19 CENTS TO 22 CENTS 

Wisconsin consumers benefited consider- 
ably. Most consumers in the larger cities, 
including Milwaukee, paid 21 or 22 cents a 
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quart for grade A milk and often 19 to 20 
cents a quart in stores. 

“While 24.2 cents was the average price 
received by the companies in the survey for 
@ quart of home delivered milk, there was 
considerable sold in larger containers at a 
discount,” the report said, acknowledging 
that the quart home delivered price no longer 
was the barometer of consumer price, 

CONTAINER SIZE IS FACTOR 


The trend is decidedly away from one 
quart sales. People buy one-half and full 
gallons. The Erdmann report shows that 
in Milwaukee only 11.3 percent of the Mil- 
waukee consumers now buy 1-quart units. 

There are two reasons. One is that the 
Milwaukee price, and that in most state 
cities, is more than ever based on the size 
of the container purchased, with a discount 
being given for larger containers. Then, 
with alternate day deliveries, the housewife 
wants larger containers, 

Sharp changes on the Greater Milwaukee 
market area show why the quart unit is no 
longer the accurate barometer of milk sales 
or prices. 

Noted in the Erdmann reports are these 
facts: 

Sixty-five percent of the fresh milk sold 
in Milwaukee is in half gallon containers— 
40 cents for home delivered milk, when the 
1956 survey was made, and 32 cents to 36 
cents in the cash and carry retail outlets. 

Sixteen and six-tenths percent of the sales 
are in full gallons at still lower prices. 

More milk with less cream is sold. In 
June, out of 31,140,000 pounds of milk sold, 
1,388,000 pounds was skim milk with the 
cream removed or just a trace left for flavor. 

Use of 2 percent butterfat_milk—compared 
to the normal 3.5 test—now runs more than 
350,000 pounds a month and the volume is 
growing. 

Buttermilk sales are up to 560,000 pounds, 

DOLLAR COST BREAKDOWN 

The fractional breakdown of the cost of 
selling milk—based on each dollar of sales— 
&s computed by Professor Starr follows: 


Materia] costs... LL reco caseus. $0. 5791 
Administrative salaries... . 0081 
Other salaries and wages . 2068 
Taxes and licenses . 0288 
mn — . 0053 
Depfecintion- ..— Lr oes . 0166 
A A 0116 
Sn 73 0529 
ATT . 0529 
Other expenses LL eee 0119 
Operating expenses . 9777 
Net operating profit . 0223 


The report notes that the 57.91 cents 
listed for material costs is not all for the 
farmer-producer. The share to the farmer 
was 50.03 cents. Purchased transportation, 
such as tank trucks, is added. 


CONTAINERS COST MORE 


The national report shows that container 
costs have almost doubled. To sell a dollar's 
worth of milk or cream in 1941, the bottle 
or fiber containers cost 3.76 cents. They 
cost 5.88 cents in 1955 and 5.66 cents in 1956. 

Transportation showed the sharpest in- 
crease in cost, 41 percent in 1956 over 1955. 
Wages and salaries of office help were up 6.4 
cents of the dollar, with taxes and licenses 
5.3 percent higher. 

Dairy dealers surveyed spent $17 million 
for advertising and sales promotion along 
with the $6 million budget of the American 
Dairy Association, which the producers con- 
tributed to stimulate sales. 

“It is true that there is a narrow margin 
on bottle milk and cream sales,” said one 
Wisconsin dairy distributor. “You just skin 
by, especially on home-delivery sales. The 
margin increases with higher volume sales 
through cafes and stores, and even the self- 
service dispensers. 
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“Then, too, there is a higher percentage 
on sidelines, especially cottage cheese and 
low-fat milk and flavored milk. To stretch 
the returns, most dairies now sell eggs, but- 
ter, cheese, citrus-fruit drinks, and in some 
States even the historic competitor of the 
dairyman, oleomargarine. Yes, they sell 
either butter or margarine from the same 
sales truck or dairy counter.” 


The Economic Need of the Hour—Patri- 
otic Cooperation Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very pertinent edi- 
torial, appearing in the June 27 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette, 
very sensibly and clearly reminding us 
that we will become suffocated by infla- 
tion unless all economic segments of our 
society combine and cooperate efforts to 
retain and maintain economic stability. 
It has been done, it can be done, and it 
must be done if we hope to avoid econ- 
omic catastrophe. 

Let us all dedicate ourselves to the 
proposition and the challenge in patri- 
otic concern for the welfare of the 
Nation. 

The article follows: 

LriviNc Costs STILL GorNG Ur 


Inflation is still the No. 1 domestic 
problem faced by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Living costs went up in May for the 
ninth straight month, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The Consumer 
Price Index rose to 119.6, based on average 
prices for the 1947-49 period. 

This news is nothing new to the average 
shopper who pushes his cart around the 
supermarket every week. As the food prices 
have climbed, penny by nickel, the pressure 
has been felt on budgets throughout the 
land. The question is: where will it stop? 
No one seems to know. 

Another question is: Whose fault is it? 
There is no agreement on this one. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey takes credit 
for curbing inflation and then complains 
that inflation is the cause of the growing 
Federal deficit. Consumer credit is another 
reason given—even as other people are com- 
plaining about “tight money.” Labor blames 
business profits. Business blames high 
wages. Everyone deplores the rising prices. 
But many also fear that even a slight level- 
ing off could result in a recession. 

It is a strange phenomenon—prosperity 
that continually squeezes the average man’s 
pocketbook, One thing seems clear: if the 
inflation is not curbed somehow, there is 
going to be a rising demand for wage in- 
creases throughout the Nation. These will 
be followed, as the night follows the day, by 
price increases. 

Many observers think that this steady 
weakening of the dollar is inevitable. But 
inflation has not proved inevitable in West- 
ern Germany—to take one example—where 
the mark has risen in value to become one 
of the strongest currencies in the world. It 
is a sign of defeatism to say that the most 
powerful and prosperous nation in the world 
can do nothing about this disease which is 
eating into its economic vitals. 
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The Navy’s Role in Limited War 
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or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following fore- 
Word of Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, to the new book The 
Sea War in Korea, written by Comdr. 
Malcolm Cagle, United States Navy, and 
Comdr. Frank Manson, United States 
Navy, Annapolis, United States Naval In- 
Stitute, July 1957: 

When the Communists invaded Korea on 
June 25, 1950, the United States was neither 
expecting nor prepared to fight in that re- 
Inote area. They apparently had analyzed 
United States willingness, readiness, and 
&bility to fight and concluded that we would 
simply watch and complain, but not fight. 
The Communists apparently saw an oppor- 
tunity to selze some additional free world 
territory with little risk and at little cost. 

The United States Army had no troops in 
Korea, the United States Air Force had only 
& few wings in the Far East, and the United 
States Navy had only 1 cruiser, 4 destroyers, 
and a few minesweepers in the Sea of Japan. 

With so few combat forces initially avail- 
able, control of the seas—taken for granted 
as is too often the case—was a prerequisite 
in implementing the United Nations decision 
to resist aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. Without the capability to use the 
seas, the decision to intervene on a rocky 
Peninsula half a world away would have 
been meaningless and unenforcible. With 
Control of the seas, the decision was sound 
&nd reasonable. 

Once-the decision was made, ships of the 
free world navies converged on Korea from 
every one of the seven seas—combatant 
ships, oilers, supply ships, ships loaded with 
troops, ammunition, guns, tanks, and air- 
Craft; ships from the South China Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the Pacific, the Atlantic, and 
trom the faraway Mediterranean. 

Control of the seas gave the United Nations 
the advantage of mobility—the opportunity 
to consolidate and combine the free world’s 
economic and military strength. Seapower 
brought American troops, first from Japan, 
later from the United States. Seapower de- 
Teated the initial aggression with the classic 
amphibious assault at Inchon. Seapower 
made it possible to redeploy the United 
States forces from Hungnam. Seapower 
helped to limit the conflict. 

Use of the seas was denied to the Com- 
Munists. This placed serious limitations on 
their ability to build up military power in 
Korea. It exposed the land flanks of the 
North Koreans (and later the Red Chinese). 
It denied them easy resupply by sea. 

The Communists’ attempt to seize Korea 
by military action was a failure. But this 
failure does not mean an abandonment of 
Military adventures by the Communists. 
They will try again whenever other means 
fail or when they see a weakness they can 
exploit or find a vacuum they can fill. 

The Communists have stated repeatedly 
that any means may be used to attain their 
goal of world domination, including war. 
The most important tenet of communism— 
the one given most stress in their doctrine— 
1s that communism must continuously strive 
to possess all power, and conversely to de- 
stroy all rival power. This proposition is 
basic to communism. It must be borne in 
mind constantly when dealing with Com- 
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munists. Their tenet and their goal do not 
change. 

There are many other explosive areas in 
the world. They are explosive because of 
this standing threat and this goal of com- 
munism. 

While the Korean war was unusual in 
many respects, it nevertheless has great 
meaning and significance for the future. In 
1957 terminology, it would be called a 
“limited war.” In the thermonuclear age, 
as major nations of the world improve their 
capability to wreak mutual destruction upon 
one another, the probability of all-out nu- 
clear war is diminished. The probability of 
limited war is increased. It is important 
that the Korean war receive careful study. 
It is the first limited war the United Nations 
have fought against Communist totalitar- 
lanism. 

The naval history of the Korean war 1s 
outlined in this book in great detail. The 
authors have distilled from it the lessons, 
results, and significance of the Korean war. 
This effort should be of great interest and 
benefit to every student of international or 
military affairs. 

Of the many lessons of the Korean war, 
three stand out above all others: 

1. The military forces of the United States 
must be vigilant and ready to defeat aggres- 
sion in any area and in any form, whether 
it be large of small, atomic or conventional. 
Our hope, of course, is that our visibile, vigi- 
lant strength will discourage Communist 
aggression. To do so, we must be capable 
of effective counteraction, ranging from the 
uses of a squad of marines to the use of 
atomic-tipped ballistic missiles, Our Navy 
must have many different arrows in its 
quiver. 

2. Control of the sea is prerequisite to 
victory in modern war, whatever its size, type, 
or scope. 

3. The Korean war was a limited war. A 
limited war is the type of war most likely 
to occur in the thermonuclear age. 

ARLEIGH A. BURKE, 
Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1957. 


The Sea War in Korea: A Remarkable 
Book 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
lst session of the 85th Congress draws 
to & close there is ever greater concern 
in the minds of the Members of Con- 
gress over the American position of 
leadership in the field of foreign policy. 
The recent announcement by the Soviet 
Union of the successful firing of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile has 
caused some in this country to make 
quick and possibly intemperate remarks 
about free world security. If there ever 
was a time for men in posts of leader- 
ship to weigh their words with care and 
maturity—that time is now. 

Although this session of the Congress 
is over, it does not mean that the work 
of the membership has ended. Before 
reconvening in January 1958, each and 
every Member will give considerably of 
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his time and energy to the problems of 
foreign policy and the military security 
of this country and the free people of 
the world. 

Despite statements that may be issued 
from the Kremlin from time to time, 
Americans can be reassured that this 
Nation continues as the greatest mili- 
tary power on the globe. In order to 
exercise moral leadership in interna- 
tional affairs in behalf not only of the 
170 million citizens of this country, but 
also for those millions in the satellite 
areas who yearn for the eventual day 
of freedom, it is important that the 
United States preserve its military 
strength. And it is equally important 
that strength be in appropriate balance 
to meet the variety of tests which may 
be forced upon us, considering our 
worldwide United States security bases 
that must be safeguarded. 

Comdr. Frank Manson is now head 
of plans and policies analysis in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and has been a special assistant 
to Adm. Robert Carney and Adm. 
Arleigh Burke. He has played an im- 
portant part in documenting the story of 
the Pacific war in the official battle re- 
port series. 

America has long recognized that, de- 
spite the heavy costs, it must continue 
to maintain a balanced military power 
in union with its free world allies. No 
single-weapon system is sufficient to meet 
the many types of threats to our United 
States security. No single weapon is 
adequate to implement all facets of 
American international policy. Amer- 
ica and its allies must ever be prepared 
to meet the newly arising threats quickly 
and effectively—on land, on the sea, and 
in the air. The cost of a balanced mili- 
tary posture will never be low. There is 
no bargain basement price tag on secur- 
ity. But, when told the facts, I am 
confident the American people are will- 
ing—yes, eager—to pay the economic 
price for genuine security. The Ameri- 
can people will likewise demand that the 
President and the Congress provide that 
kind of military strength which is so 
necessary to an enlightened and just 
foreign policy in this troubled world. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
bring to the attention of the Congress— 
and to the attention of the American 
people—this story of The Sea War in 
Korea, which so graphically portrays 
the interlacing of foreign policy and 
balanced military forces. This is the 
real story of the Korean sea war, and 
every intelligent United States citizen 
will find it extremely interesting and in- 
formative, as it is based on actual war 
firsthand documents and official sources. 
The top military commanders, including 
General MacArthur, have been con- 
sulted on the preparation of this inspir- 
ing volume. 

Congratulations to the authors, the 
United States Naval Institute, and the 
good United States Navy for a job well 
done. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives it is a real privilege to recommend 
to my colleagues the recent book docu- 
menting and evaluating the application 
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of free world military power in restraint 
of aggression. This fine volume is en- 
titled The Sea War in Korea.” The 
book is published by the United States 
Naval Institute. It is written by Comdr. 
Malcolm W. Cagle, United States Navy, 
and Comdr. Frank A. Manson, United 
States Navy, and is a highly profes- 
sional and readable translation of 
that story into language which every 
citizen can understand, Those of us in 
the Congress who must make responsible 
decisions about the defense budget each 
fiscal year should never forget that the 
strong justification of our Military Es- 
tablishment is to implement American 
foreign policy based on power and 
justice. Our United States Military Es- 
tablishment must always be of such 
nature and balance that it can appro- 
priately support our entire foreign policy 
and not just a part, through weakness. 

The authors of The Sea War in Korea 
are peculiarly and remarkably qualified 
to write the story of that conflict. 
Comdr. Malcolm Cagle, a native of Ten- 
nessee, has a distinguished record as a 
naval flyer in World War II, and holds 
the Navy Cross for bravery. He has oc- 
cupied important positions in the Penta- 
gon and is now beginning graduate study 
at the National War College following 
duty as special assistant to the Secre- 
taries of the Navy, Charles Thomas, and 
Thomas Gates. Although primarily a 
seagoing man, he has found time to 
write extensively in the past and has re- 
ceived repeated recognition for his liter- 
ary talents. 

Comdr. Frank Manson, served aboard 
the famous destroyer Laffey that was 
hit by seven kamikaze planes in the 
Pacific in World War II, and served in 
many capacities with distinction in the 
United States Navy in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific theaters, 
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Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of August 27, 1957, 
carried a very informative article on the 
wilderness bill by Mr. Kimmis Hendrick, 
chief of Monitor's Pacific news bureau. 

In effect this article clarifies some of 
the misunderstanding of the purposes of 
the bill which were set forth in an earlier 
article written by Mr. Roscoe Fleming 
which was inserted in the Rrcorp on 
July 25, 1957, by the gentleman from 
Oregon [ Mr. ULLMAN]. 

I believe Mr. Hendrick's statement will 
be of great interest to all my colleagues 
in considering this important legislation, 
and I include it as part of my remarks; 

PRESERVATION SOUGHT: WILDERNESSES 

SCANNED 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

Los ANcELES.—Wi!ll] Congress give the 
American people a system for preserving their 
magnificent wilderness heritage? 
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Conservationists have offered a plan. A bi- 
partisan group of Senators from Maine to 
California is supporting a bill introduced 
this session. 

Put before the Upper House by Senator 
Husert H. Humpnrey, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, the bill if enacted into law will be 
known as the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Act. Senator HUMPHREY says it repre- 
sents “improvements, corrections, and clarifi- 
cations” of a similar bill introduced last year. 

The United States Forest Service is argu- 
ing that the bill is weighted too heavily on 
the conservation side, and through the De- 
partment of Agriculture has offered a substi- 
tute proposal. In response, conservationists 
have modified their bill to meet the basic 
Forest Service objections but without weak- 
ening its long-range purpose. 

This purpose, as the conservation bill clear- 
ly states, is to make it national policy to pre- 
serve for posterity the untouched treasure 
of the Nation's available wilderness areas. 
The bill also would establish a National Wil- 
derness Preservation Council to coordinate 
this policy. 

WILD AREA DEFINED 

Tn language that obviously strives to match 
with words the grandeur of the lands it deals 
with, the bill defines a wilderness area as one 
“where the earth and its community of life 
are untrammeled by man, where man himself 
is a member of the natural community, a 
wanderer who visits but does not remain and 
whose travels leave only trails.” 

It was indeed an American poet who many 
years ago stated this ideal so eloquently that 
conservationists delight to quote him. Walt 
Whitman said, “Without wilderness, America 
will change. Democracy, with its myriad 
personality and increasing sophistication, 
must be fibered and vitalized by regular con- 
tact with outdoor growths, animals, trees, 
shrubs, sun warmth, and free skies, or it will 
dwindle and pale.“ 

GRADUAL THREAT SEEN 


Already the United States has a few wilder- 
ness areas Officially designated for protection 
with just this ideal in view. But conserva- 
tionists note that they are threatened con- 
stantly by interests that want their timber 
or their minerals or to make them into 
popular resorts. 

Introducing the conservationists’ bill this 
year (S. 1176), Senator HUMPHREY noted 
that the process of this threat may be 
gradual. Now is the time, he said, in which 
guards against it can be set with no sacrifice. 
Such an ardent Republican conservationist 
as Representative JOHN P. SAYLOR, of Penn- 
sylvania has spoken to the same effect. 

Forest Service opposition seems to be based 
on the desire to avoid any interference with 
the present authority of a single official to 
make final decisions regarding wilderness 
area administration. 

The wilderness bill, according to Dr. 
Richard E. McArdle, Forest Service Chief, 
“would give a degree of congressional protec- 
tion to wilderness use of the national forests 
not now enjoyed by any other use. It would 
tend to hamper free and effective application 
of administrative judgment.” 

Dr. McArdle also says that last year only 1 
percent of those who visited national forest- 
lands went into wilderness-type areas. In 
testimony before congressional committees, 
he has stated that the great mass of recrea- 
tional users is precluded, by lack of roads, 
from seeing and enjoying these areas,” 
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But if roads were built, conservationists 
answer, and great masses of people could 
then visit these back country areas, there 
soon would be no unspoiled wilderness left 
on this continent at all. 

If this were to happen, conservationists 
point out, there soon would be no unspoiled 
wilderness left on this continent at all. 
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Why should there be? Conservationists 
argue that the more crowded this continent 
becomes, the more people have the right to 
know what primitive country means. They 
have the right to the tangible and intangi- 
ble benefits of land that hasn't been ex- 
ploited for short-range profit or turned over 
to mass recreation. 

David R. Brower, executive director of the 
famed Sierra Club, admits that many people 
may never see a wilderness area and that 
many may never wish to see one. "But 
wilderness must be there," says Mr. Brower, 
"or the world's a cage." 

As contemplated in the conservationists' 
bill now before Congress, the Wilderness 
Council it establishes would not be an ad- 
ministrative unit. The Forest Service has 
spoken as though it feared its power, but 
as a matter of fact, as Dr. McArdle himself 
has said before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, the council actually would 
have no administrative responsibilities, 

It still would be the prerogative of Con- 
gress, as it is today, to add to, modify, or 
subtract from the lands designated to re- 
main ín their primeval state. 

The wilderness council would consist ex 
officio of the persons at the time designated 
as the Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, the Director of the National Park 
Service, the Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Amendments have been proposed, 
acceptable to conservationists, which would 
add the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management and reduce the number of 
citizen members, also provided for, from 
6 to 3, 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has and will be written about the results 
of the recent Wisconsin senatorial elec- 
tion. It is significant that such an out- 
standing publication as the Cleveland 
Press should add its bit to this editorial 
quarterbacking. As one who has con- 
sistently supported the economy bloc 
during the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the excellent editorial 
which appeared in the August 29 issue of 
the Cleveland Press: 

WiLL THE REPUBLICANS LEARN? 

The upset election in Wieconsin should 
prompt the modern Republicans to think. 

The margin was so decisive it hardly can be 
attributed to entirely local issues or person- 
alities. It sends to the seat left vacant by the 
death of Republican Joseph McCarthy the 
first Democrat to be elected to the United 
States Senate from. Wisconsin in 25 years. 

The new Senator, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, is 
moreover a relative newcomer to Wisconsin, 
a resident of that State for less than 10 years. 
And his opponent was a proven vote getter, 
Walter J. Kohler, three-time Governor of the 
State. 

It is significant that only 30 percent of 
Wisconsin's eligible voters turned out to the 
polls and this may be an indication of Re- 
publican apathy which extends far beyond 
the borders of Wisconsin. 

For tbis apathy there are, perhaps, many 
rcasons including local discontent with farm 
policy. But an important reason is inflation 
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Plus the revised pitch on big Government 
*pending which has characterized the last 
Iew months. 

Reduced size of government and reduced 
Spending were vital planks in the Republican 
Platform of 1952, upon which Dwight Eisen- 
hower was elected, breaking the 20-year reign 
Of free-spending Democratic New Deal and 
Fair Deal. 


Again in 1956 there seemed to be a choice 
ween spending and saving. Those favor- 
ing spending had a chance to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson, who was overwhelmingly defeated. 
The determination to pare down our vast 
eral bureaucracy, to enforce economy, to 
fight inflated living costs, to ease the heavy 
‘den of taxes, has been the cohesive force 
Which has held the Republican Party to- 
Eether through two national elections. 

It has prompted those who believe in that 
Policy to get out and work in the elections. 
It has prompted them to bother to vote. 

It prompted an avalanche of mail to Con- 
Eress when the $71,800,000,000 budget was 
Submitted by the administration and forced 
& congressional economy campaign. 

But the Republican label is no longer on 

t campaign. The fire has gone out of the 
Crusade and that could be one reason for 
What has happened in Wisconsin. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Speaker, I am 
Pleased to include a very timely article, 
appearing in the June 8, 1957, issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette, 
Presenting a most practical and common- 
Sense summation of our extension of 
aid to Poland during these trying days 
9f her existence under a Communist 
Tegime. 

I recommend its reading for a clearer 
Understanding of Poland's unfortunate 
Current position and the hope of her 
eventual freedom with our reasonable 
assistance. 

The editorial follows: 
AID TO POLAND Is A GAMBLE 

The administration is taking a big gamble 
giving aid to Poland. But it is a gamble 
t may pay off handsomely. The $48 mil- 
lion worth of goods that we will shortly be 
shipping to Polish ports, plus the $46 million 
More that will be made available when 
Congress passes the surplus agricultural 
Commodities disposal program, may loosen 
the Kremlin's hold on Poland to such a de- 
Sree that the Communist empire will be 
Seriously weakened. 

Not all observers agree with this intere 
Pretation. Some Members of Congress have 
stated that aid to Poland is aid to Moscow, 
and that we should not help any Commu- 
Rist regime anywhere. 

Poland has a Communist regime to be 
Sure, But it is a Communist regime dif- 
ferent from the regime which it displaced. 

e ruling figure in Poland today is Wladys- 
law Gomulka, who spent years in prison ` 
Under the Stalinists. He is insistent that 

land shall pursue its own independent 
Course, 

Actually, Gomulka does not haye much 
Toom for maneuver. His nation lies be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the restive Red 
Satellite of East Germany. Soviet troops 


in 
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are stationed all over Poland. As a result, 
Gomulka has to walk carefully. He can- 
not afford to antagonize Moscow. 

At the same time, he has made it plain 
that he is dead set against Moscow domi- 
nation, It took courage on his part to ask 
for United States aid, in the face of ominous 
rumblings from the Kremlin. There is no 
doubt that the Kremlin is highly suspicious 
of Gomulka, as it is of Yugoslavia's Tito. 
Neither is a properly pliant puppet in the 
Soviet eyes, 

If we wait until we get regimes in Eastern 
Europe which are antiseptically anti-Com- 
munist and 100 percent democratic by our 
lights, we will wait forever. Tito and Go- 
mulka are probably the best we can get at 
the moment. Communists they are, but 
they are also nationalists. There is a good 
case for supporting them in their initial 
efforts to free their countries from the So- 
viet embrace. 


Discussion of Intergovernmental Relations 
From the Viewpoint of the Municipality 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
inserted in the Recorp a copy of the 
statement of Patrick Healy, Jr., execu- 
tive director of the American Municipal 
Association, before the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee on July 30, 1957. Following Mr. 
Healy's prepared statement, there were 
some interesting colloquies between 
Mr. Healy and members of the subcom- 
mittee. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include them as follows: 

Mr. FouNTAIN. Thank you, Mr. Healy, for 
an excellent statement. 

Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I was 
quite interested in what you had to say, 
sir, on sewage disposal plants and water 
pollution being a national problem. Why 
then do municipalities on a State level fight 
air pollution even on a State level and 
claim it is a municipal problem when pol- 
lution of air knows no boundary lines? Why 
is their position so different in that fleld? 
For instance, the State League of Munici- 
palities in the State of New Jersey opposed 
a provision or proposal by the State legis- 
lature that we have State laws on air pollu- 
tion. 

The League of Municipalities opposed 
that and said it was a municipal problem. 
I mean, I can see a similarily between water 
pollution and air pollution. 

Mr. HrALY. I am not prepared to answer 
why the people of New Jersey took that 
position. I do know that in other States 
it is considered a State problem, and an 
interstate problem. 

In California, for example, where the prob- 
lem is particularly acute in some areas, they 
have asked for expanded Federal research 
into air pollution control, and they welcome 
some outside assistance. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would your association then 
feel that it now was a Federal problem 
rather than a State problem? I mean, have 
you taken any position on that as you have 
on water pollution of streams? 

Mr. HEALY. Yes, we have. I can't put my 
finger on 1t right now, but we have asked 
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for the Federal Government to continue 
the policies of Federal responsibility for re- 
search and technical services, financial as- 
sistance to States and municipalities and 
enforcement of interstate pollution controls. 

Mrs. DwyYER. Sir, were you interested at all 
in the first interstate pact that was made on 
the study of air pollution beween New York 
and New Jersey? 

Mr. HraLY. No; we did not participate in 
that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Your league was opposed to it 
actually in both States. 

Mr. HEALY. I see. 

Mrs. DwYER. That is why I wondered on 
your water pollution how far you have come 
along in anything on air pollution as well as 
water pollution. 

Mr. HraALY. Our position so far has been 
mainly to recommend Federal participation 
in research and technical assistance in air 
pollution, but in the case of water pollution, 
we have gone further and recommended and 
the Congress has seen fit to adopt the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid for construction of sew- 
age-treatment plants. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In the city of Elizabeth we 
built our own sewage-disposal plants, and in 
the city of Plainfield, which is a much weal- 
thier city in my own district they waited 
until they got a Federal grant, so I am not so 
sure that that always works on an incentive 
basis, because sometimes towns that are not 
as financially able go ahead and do the job 
that needs to be done for the town without 
waiting for Federal grants. 

There is Just one more question I would 
like to ask. Do you agree with the mayor 
who was here this morning from Milwaukee, 
that the Federal Government is in a better 
position as it concerns collecting taxes; that 
it is in a financially better position than the 
States to do the job of civil defense? For 
instance, he also mentioned school con- 
struction. 


Would you agree with that when we know 
that the Federal debt today is almost $274 
billion and the money really comes from the 
States, plus the fact that in school construc- 
tion it was, I think, brought out that actually 
there are only 7 States that were in real need 
of moneys for school construction? That is 
an involved question, Do you follow my rea- 
soning? 

Mr. Hearty. I think I see what you are get- 
ting at. Our American Municipal Associa- 
tion has taken no stand on the matter of 
Federal aid for school construction, but I 
think Mayor Zeldler this morning, in refer- 
ring to the superior ability of the Federal 
Government’s tax resources was referring to 
the interstate character of industry today, 
the fact that a corporation, while it might 
be located with its home office in a State that 
has extra-favorable laws, has farflung oper- 
ations throughout the country or over several 
States, and that the individual States left to 
obtain tax revenues from those corporations 
are not likely to achieve the same success 
that the Federal Government can. 

I think that is more what he was referring 
to, and as a former State taxman myself, I 
can agree with that, that it is in that fleld of 
taxation that the Federal Government has 
more resources, 1s better able to finance Gov- 
ernment than the States are. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel it Is because the 
Federal Government has grabbed those re- 
sources from the States where they right- 
fully belonged? 

Mr. Heaty. Well, not entirely, I think, as 
I pointed out in this testimony, that you 
have à situation of interstate competition 
too, and whereas a State may find that it is 
very desirable to undertake certain govern- 
mental services, it may not be willing to 
finance those servíces by imposing taxes 
which they feel might discourage industry 
from locating in that State, and you have 
got that continuing process going on to dis- 
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courage States from assuming thelr obliga- 
tions to the public. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, what you are 
saying is it is to the benefit of the States to 
allow the Federal Government to do urban 
development and slum clearance and sewage 
disposal plants and civilian defense because 
on a State level their responsibility is to 
keep their tax rate down low enough to 
keep industry within the State and keep the 
people on the local level happy by think- 
ing their tax rate is not high. Are the States 
not keeping it low by going to the Federal 
Government, which is so far away that the 
people don’t realize what the taxes really 
are? 

Mr. Heaty. Well, you can apply that same 
line of reasoning within the State in State 
aid for school districts, for example. You 
could say well, let each school district raise 
its own money, so the people in that district 
will know what they are paying for. But 
they don't do that. Most States now have 
Btate aid for schools, and in some cases they 
have State aid for other activities of local 
government. 

I don't think it is an attempt to try to 
fool the people into thinking they are getting 
something for nothing. I think it is an 
equalization program and recognizing the 
fact that the State is better able to raise 
revenue than the local school district is. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, then your 
philosophy would be, or would it be—correct 
me if I am wrong—that the equalization 
such as we have on the State school aid 
formula would carry on on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for other programs as well that 
equalize the 48 States on moneys going into 
the States for urban clearance, and so forth. 

Mr. HALT. I am not advocating it as a 
means of an equalization program that the 
Federal Government continue to participate 
in urban renewal. We advocate that as a 
means of stimulating urban renewal, as a 
means of providing Federal leadership which, 
incidentally, results in about $5 of private 
capital being spent for every $1 of Govern- 
ment money. It is a terrific program to 
stimulate private initiative and private ac- 
tion in rebuilding the cities. 

For example, in your State of Connecticut, 
Congressman May, New Haven has taken the 
leadership in this program. This is a stimu- 
lating type of action that Federal aid re- 
sults in. 

Also it is a financial participation that we 
fee] would not be there if the cities had to 
do it alone or if they had to depend on State 
governments, 

Wo are not suggesting that it is an equal- 
ization program. It is just the fiscal facts 
of life in local government. - 

Mrs. Dwyer. I agree with you on the air 
program that it has been a very fine thing 
for the cities of America. I was trying to 
draw you out what your philosophy was 
as far as your association is concerned. 

Thank you all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. I would like to compliment 
Mr. Healy on his statement and to perhaps 
get at the solution to these problems, as I 
tried to do earlier today. 

You say that a lot of your answers to the 
problem lie in better State legislatures, leg- 
islators, more pay, but you have to sell the 
voters on the virtues of good State govern- 
ment, effectiveness and responsiveness of the 
State government. 

Does your association have any promo- 
tional ideas or plans to help do that in the 
various States as a group? 

I know in Connecticut they raised the pay, 
I think, $100 of the legislators last time. 
But next door in Massachusetts they work a 
little longer and they get paid five times as 
much. There is a great conflict going on in 
Towa right now. Perhaps your association 
is doing something about it throughout the 
country, 
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Mr. HALT. We are not. This is just a 
personal opinion of mine, as I pointed out 
here. The association has not undertaken 
any program to improve, you might say, the 
caliber of State legislatures. 

Mr. May. That might be a little difficult. 
As I look at it, as the two former legislators 
mentioned this morning, they recognized the 
problem when they were there, We need 
everybody in the act, 

Mr. Fountain. You have to put yourself 
in the position to try to improve your bosses 
and how they operate. 

Mr. HgALY. That is right. 

Mr. May. Along with the chamber of 
commerce this morning—maybe they are 
able to get into more areas than yours—it 
seems to me we are going to need the sup- 
port of all kinds of organizations and asso- 
clations in the country to get some conclu- 
sions that will be implemented. 

Mr. Hearty. I think our association will 
give some study to this problem. We dis- 
cussed it very informally among some of the 
representatives of the leagues of municipali- 
ties this last week and there is quite a bit 
of interest in this. 

When I see both the State legislatures and 
the Congress in operation, what appeals to 
me is what a comparison there is. Congress 
does such a terrific job in the consideration 
and the passing of legislation that I do not 
know why the same kind of a job cannot be 
done at the State level. 

Maybe the answer, as I have suggested here, 
is making it a full-time job. Maybe we 
should have smaller legislatures and make 
it full time, like Congress is, professional 
legislators with adequate staffs and adequate 
committee staffs and and have a continuing 
sesslon every year. 

City councils do that. They do not have 
staffs and they are not paid, but they are 
& continuing body that meets once à week 
year around. I do not know why the State 
legislature has to meet only once every 2 
years for 60 days. 

Mr. May. It would seem that the great 
powers they have over the local governments 
&nd with the increased populations and 
problems and the current discussion of the 
State programs that ought to be undertaken 
perhaps by States that they have a long way 
to go to keep up with the other areas of 
government. 

Mr. HrALY. Yes. 

Mr. May. Something should be done. 

Mr. Heaty. That is right. It is going to 
take quite an educational program to ever 
put anything like that over. People’s first 
reaction is "my God, they are in session too 
long now.” 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is right. 

Mr. FouNTAIN. That is usually the atti- 
tudes of the governors. 

Mr. HALT. But actually and seriously the 
State legislature, I think, is the key to the 
strengthening of this whole State govern- 
ment process and local governments, there- 
fore. 

If the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States would take on a project like that to 
improve the legislative processes, I think 
they might have a very constructive program. 
They are the leaders in local businesses and 
to a large extent have a lot of influence on 
public opinion. That is the kind of a pro- 
gram they ought to try to get behind instead 
of arbitrarily wanting to cut out all Federal 
aid and cut out Federal taxes and leave these 
things to the State. They do not stop to 
consider how the States are going to handle 
them if they have them back again. 


Mr. Fountain, I think we all appreciate ^ 


the viewpoint of the municipalities as ex- 
pressed by you, Mr. Healy. 

Has your group in any of its meetings ever 
embarked upon the highly controversial 
question as to whether or not the Federal 
Government by virtue of aid in various fields 
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may ultimately get control and as a result 
of control and continued centralization of 
power in Washington, because of the inher- 
ent dangers in too much centralization 
might ultimately lead to dictatorship? 

Mr. Heaty. We have not considered it from 
that particular angle. 

Mr. FouNTAIN, I mention that because as 
we have these discussions, on all of these 
Federal-aid programs, the significant argu- 
ments—and I know I make them myself 
quite often—are that Federal aid ultimately 
leads to Federal control and Federal aid will 
eventually force local governments and peo- 
ple to rely too largely upon that aid and that 
as a result of Federal control eventually ev- 
erybody will have to look to Washington and, 
of course, Washington everyone knows now 
is a city of bureaucracies. In fact, the other 
day we were told during the debate on one 
piece of legislation that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has approximately 35,000 advisory 
committees, allegedly advising somebody in 
Washington as to how it ought to operate 
and what it ought to do, That 1s the rea- 
son I asked that question. That seems to 
be the thing that worries States-righters, 30 
to speak, and there is merit to their posi- 
tion, Then, of course, we in Congress after 
we haye been here a while learn to appre- 
ciate the position of those who cannot agree 
completely with the view of the so-called 
States-righters because we realize that there 
are State responsibilities which many times 
the people in the States are unwilling to 
accept or simply cannot accept because of 
fiscal difficulties which you have described. 

Mr. HEALY. Well, our association in 1948 
and 1949 and 1950-51 adopted various state- 
ments on home rule, and one of those state- 
ments adopted in 1949 reads as follows: 

“The administration of elections, schools, 
and police must always remain within the 
control of the States and local governments. 
Democratic government cannot easily be 
overthrown by a highly centralized govern- 
ment as long as the elections are local, the 
educational system under State and local 
control, and the police are primarily under 
local Jurisdiction. Municipal officlals pledge 
their efforts to retain control in fact as well 
as in theory under these three important 
activities.” 

A lot of thought went into that statement 
and reflects our position that as long as you 
retain local control of elections, of educa- 
tion, and of police, we do not fear centraliza- 
tion and too much power in Central Govern- 
ment from Federal-aid programs. 

Mr. Fountain. So long as you do not have 
Federal control. 

Mr. HraLv. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. With Federal control, it 18 
realistically argued, a few people controlling 
the reins of Government and the purse- 
strings could do away with elections, the 
police forces, and local authorities; is that 
not right? , 

Mr. HALT. That is right, if they have the 
police. 

Mr. FouNTAIN, That is what happened in 
Germany and in Japan. That has been the 
history of dictatorship. There is the con- 
tinued centralization of power in the hands 
of a few people, the gradual abolition of 
rights and privileges of people on the local 
scene and, eventually, abolition of the right 
to vote and various other privileges, 

Mr. HAL. That is right. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. No other questions, 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. NAUGHTON, Mr. Healy, you made ref- 
erence to the Federal-State task force that 
has been appointed by the President and the 
Governors Conference to examine Federal- 
State relationships. Is there any represen- 
tation on that body of the local governments 
below the State level? 
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Mr. HEALY. No, sir; there is not at the 
Present time. The task force idea was pre- 
ented to the governors by the President. 

e governors accepted it in a resolution 
and have appointed, I think, 10 of their 
number to their part of it and the President 

made his appointments, but there is ho 
Tepresentative of local government on the 
task force. Our president of the American 
Municipal Association, who is Mayor Ben 
est, of Nashville, Tenn., wrote to the presi- 
dent of the Governors Conference on July 11, 
Gov. william G. Stratton, of Illinois, calling 
attention to the President's talk at Williams- 
urg and the task force proposal and if you 
Will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I might read 
Part of that letter. 

Mr. FouNTAIN. You may do so. 

Mr. HALT. "In addition to pointing out 
that the needs of the Natlon's citizens are 
Slaringly evident, the President made it 

E that unless action is prompt and effec- 
tive, urban problems will soon almost defy 
solution. 

“You will recall that in defining the prob- 
lem and acknowledging the need for prompt 
&nd remedial action, the President raised the 
formidable question as to which level of the 
Eovernment, the city, the county, the State 
9r the Federal Government has the basic re- 
SPonsibility to act. He also pointed out that 
if all levels must merge their efforts in order 

handle the problem effectively, some basis 
must be established whereby the roles of 
the specific levels of government can be de- 


"In view of the President's emphasis on 
problems and specific references to 
Current Federal programs effecting the Na- 
tion's cities, we assume the work of the task 
force will be directed largely to an analysis 
of governmental activities in urban 
Areas, On this basis we feel that participa- 
m in the task force by persons directly 
representing municipal interests would prove 
Of great value to it in conducting the sort of 
study the President outlined. We are per- 
Torce most interested in the task force idea 
&nd are anxious to participate in its work 
Actively. We should like to have you know 
t we stand ready to provide whatever 
Assistance we can in furthering the efforts of 
task force to conduct & successful and 
Objective reappraisal of the responsibilities 
d resources of our local, State, and Fed- 
*ral Government." 

By letter dated July 23, Governor Stratton 

ered our President as follows: 

Mayor West: This wil acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 11, informing me of 
Your interest in the President's task-force 
Proposal. 

"I have noted your comments with ref- 
frence to the many pressing urban prob- 
lems now facing America's cities and I ap- 
Preciate your thoughtfulness in calling my 
attention to your desire to actively par- 
Hctpate in furthering the work of the task 
Orce, 


“Governor.” 

That is typical of the way the cities have 
been treated. Of course, this may just be 
an acknowledgement. We hope that the 
Governor’s Conference will call some direct 
Tepresentation of cities into their deliber- 
ations. 

Mr. FouwTAIN. I was looking for Mr. 
Michel. I thought he might be able to 
do something about that. 

Mr. NaucHTON. Mr. Healy, do you know 
lf there is any representation of the legis- 
lative branch of State government on this 

force? 

Mr. HAL v. Well, on the task force itself 
there is not. They are all governors or Fed- 
eral officials. 

Mr. Naucuror. The task force is made up 
Of executive officials from the Federal level 


— 


and the State level. Since their recom-_ 
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mendations, if they are to achieve any great 
changes or improvements, ultimately must 
be passed upon by the legislative branch at 
the State and Federal level, would you have 
any comment upon whether something 
might be done to achieve closer coordination 
with the legislative branch of Government 
during this study, rather than just present- 
ing the results after its conclusion? 

Mr. HALT. I would hesitate to suggest 
how that task force should be composed. 
We have made a suggestion here that urban 
interests be represented. So far we have 
not made any impression and I doubt if we 
would want to suggest anything else in con- 
nection with the task force. 

Mr. NaAvGHTON. I was interested in finding 
out whether you personally felt there might 
be value in achieving better coordination and 
if you had any ideas as to how this might 
be done? 

Mr. Heaty. It would seem that there would 
be considerable value in having representa- 
tives of State legislatures in on the ground 
floor of the deliberations of that task force, 
because as you have pointed out, they are 
the ones that are going to have to pass the 
laws. My observation has been that many 
times very well-meaning governors who are 
men of great stature and broad vision have 
good ideas which they present to State legis- 
latures that are not adopted, and just as a 
matter of practical politics it would seem 
expedient to bring the legislatures into the 
task force. 

Mr. Naucuron. Would the last comment 
apply equally at the Federal level? ' 

Mr. HzaALY. I would think so. 

Mr. NaucHTON. Just one other thing. 

I think you quoted the philosophy from 
the Kestnbaum report that the level of gov- 
ernment closest to the community should be 
used in approaching these problems, which 
need solving. Is it your feeling that the 
municipality, which I think you character- 
ized is the level of government that is closest 
to the community, is presently handicapped 
in solving these problems by restrictions 
which have either been imposed by or not 
removed by the States under which the 
municipalities are organized? 

Mr. HrALY. What was the last part of that 
question? 

Mr. NaUGHTON. I wanted to know if it was 
your feeling that the municipalities, as the 
level of government closest to the com- 
munity, have been handicapped in solving 
these problems because of restrictions that 
have either been imposed by the States or 
have not been removed by the States? 

Mr. HraLy. Well, actually you mean the 
Federal programs, Federal aid programs. 

Mr. NAUGHTON. Either in connection with 
Federal aid programs or in solving problems 
of a general nature. 

Mr. Heary. We feel, as I pointed out, that 
the present arrangements are quite satisfac- 
tory in such programs as Federal aid to air- 
ports and urban renewal, where you have a 
direct Federal-city relationship, and that 
nothing can be gained by imposing a State 
channel there, through which Federal aid 
must pass. Likewise, on all affairs of an 
urban character, we take the position that 
the cities are best able to administer local 
programs without interference ,from the 
State. We have quite a strong home-rule 
statement here that is our guide in this pol- 
icy and if you care to, I would be glad to 
read it to you or put it in the record. 

Mr. FouwTAIN. You may leave it with us 
and we will be glad to include it in the 
record. 

(The document as referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 

“HOME RULE 

“1. The rights of home rule should be ex- 
tended to all American cities. Within the 
framework of broad constitutional grants 
and broad statutory grants and limitations, _ 
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the incorporated municipalities should have 
the right to adopt and amend their own 
charters and to pass all other local laws con- 
sistent with their powers and not incon- 
sistent with the State constitution and State 
statutes. The basic right of all people in a 
democratic society is to govern themselves as 
long as they can do so without infringing on 
the rights of others. The extension of home 
rule would provide a more democratic gov- 
ernment in the United States. At the same 
time, greater responsibility would be fixed on 
those persons most directly responsible for 
the conduct of those affairs in government 
which most directly affect the lives of its 
citizens. We therefore resolve: 

“1-1. The people of an incorporated city 
should have the right to handle their own 
affairs under a constitutional grant of power 
from the State. Home rule would permit 
cities to amend their own charters by action 
of the local electors, to choose the activities 
they wish to perform, and to raise their 
revenue as they see fit. They should be free 
to choose their own form of government, not 
merely to operate a government given them 
by the State. They should have the right to 
decide for themselves what services they re- 
quire, without asking State permission for 
each new undertaking. They should have 
authority to raise revenues from any local 
sources, without being required to beg for 
funds to pay for the services they need. The 
municipalities should not be required to sup- 
port State projects, pay for State services, or 
carry financial burdens imposed on them by 
the State (1948). 

“1-2. The principle of municipal independ- 
ence carries with it the obligation of cities 
to face their own problems, to meet their 
own responsibilities, to finance their own 
enterprises within the limits of local re- 
sources, and consistent with practical eco- 
nomic and social factors (1948, 1949, 1950, 
1951). 

“1-3. Local government in the United 
States should be autonomous so far as prac- 
tical and consistent with public welfare. 
While the Federal Government and govern- 
ments of the several States may invoke their 
broad powers and greater financial resources 
to make possible some local government 
services, still these powers and finances 
should be delegated for the purpose of ad- 
ministration to the municipal authorities, 
in a manner consistent with responsible local 
self-government (1948, 1949, 1950, 1951). 

“1-4. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion believes in and will work for effective 
governmental and administrative organiza- 
tion and practices in municipalities, seeking 
to preserve the representative character of 
municipal government, and to assure the 
people a high standard of municipal service, 
to the end that the greatest public benefit 
may result from the use of public funds, 
While no municipality can have complete 
autonomy, the cities should have the maxi- 
mum local authority consistent with their 
position as constituent elements in a sov- 
ereign State (1948, 1949, 1950, 1951). 

*1-5. The American Municipal Association 
maintains that efficient and economical mu- 
nicipal government can best be attained if 
the citizens of cities have both the power 
and the duty to require their chosen repre- 
sentatives to constantly seek the best 
methods of operating municipal activities, 
without being hamstrung either as to or- 
ganization or financing by arbitrary restric- 
tions in State constitutions or statutes 
(1954). 

“1-6. The administration of elections, 
schools, and police must always remain with- 
in the control of the states and local gov- 
ernments. Democratic government cannot 
easily be overthrown by a highly centralized 
government as long as the elections are 
local, the educational system under State and 
local control, and the police are primarily 
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under local jurisdiction. Municipal officials 
pledge their efforts to retain control in fact 
as well as in theory under these three im- 
portant activities (1949). 

“1-7. The AMA supports the national 

ranchise and local home rule consistent with 

the provisions of the United States Constitu- 
tion for the District of Columbia (1956).” 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Healy, you are familiar 
with the fact—I refer again to North Caro- 
lina—that there we have an Advisory Budget 
Commission which meets continuously and 
compiles its report, which the Governor usu- 
ally signs, and makes its recommendations 
to the State legislature. 

I think both the chairmen of the appro- 
priations committees and of the finance 
committegs of the house and senate are on 
that commission. 

I make that preface to this question. If 
the subcommittee were to seek the view- 
point of the State legislatures, on the basis 
of your experience with them and your 
knowledge of the setups in various States, 
what particular individuals would be the 
best point of contact for this subcommittee? 

Mr. HALT. I believe most State legisla- 
tures have a committee on local govern- 
ment. I would think that the chairman 
and 1 or 2 of that committee should be on. 

Mr. FouNTAIN. Are you referring to the 
local government commission? 

Mr. HEALY. No, a committee of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. FouNTAIN. It is called the Committee 
on Citles and Towns in any State? 

Mr. Heaty. They have different names for 
it. That is what I mean. Another commit- 
tee would be the appropriations committee 
chairman. Another one would be the tax- 
raising committee. 

Mr..FouNTAIN, The finance committee. 

Mr. Hearty. Finance. Finally the chair- 
man of the committee on highways. Ithink 
those are committees that most city prob- 
lems come before and their chairmen should 
be pretty well familiar with some of the 
problems. 

Mr. FouNTAIN. Of course, the chairmen of 
the appropriations committee could well 
serve a useful capacity insofar as the State 
government is concerned as well as the mu- 
nicipal government. 

Mr. Hearty. That is right. 

Mr. FouNTAIN. Any more questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. HeaLy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Bernard Hillenbrand. 

It looks like we are getting a cross section 
of the various governments in our country. 


Research: The Basic Ingredient of 


Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speak 
pleased to enclose a very pertinent editos 
rial, appearing in the June 12 issue of 
the Worcester, Mass., Evening Gazette, 
emphasizing that, in this modern age, 
research is synonymous with progress 
throughout the country, even as it is in 
old New England. 

The editorial follows: 

THE BACKBONE or NEW ENGLAND 


According to some experts, the richest 
industrial resource of Massachusetts is not 
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the textile, electronic, or any other industry. 

It is research, 

Without the vast research facilities cen- 
tered about Boston, New England would be 
little more than & scenic appendage to the 
industrial heart of the United States. The 
work of “research row“ on the banks of 
the Charles River links this region solidly 
with industry from New York to California. 

Even as & pure industry, research is im- 
pressive. According to a survey by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, New Eng- 
land manufacturers spent $330 million on 
research and development in 1955. Massa- 
chusetts alone has no less than 322 research 
laboratories covering millions of square feet 
of space and employing 15,453 people. They 
service industrialists all over the. world. 

The importance of research is incalculable 
in this day. In the communications indus- 
try, for example, 77 percent of the sales in 
1955 were derived from products unknown 
10 years earlier. 

Another study, done by Dr. Joseph F. 
Zimmerman, of Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, for the State Department of Com- 
merce, points out how pervasive research is 
in this area. Boston, says Zimmerman, is 
now conceded to be the medical research 
center of the world, with 62 schools and 
other institutions actively engaged in the 
pursuit of technical knowledge. 

Agricultural and forestry research is play- 
ing an ever larger role in New England 
thinking. When this is coupled to the vast 
research effort being made continually in the 
field of industry, it can be seen how essential 
research is to New England prosperity. 

It is sometimes said that brainpower is 
the biggest shortage in the United States 
today. Fortunately for New England, some 
of the best brains in the Nation are actively 
at work in our laboratories and educational 
institutions. 


Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on the Situation in the Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, no group in 
America has been more hard-headedly 
accurate in its understanding of Soviet 
moves and maneuvers during the last 
two decades than the leaders of the 
A. F. of L., now merged with the CIO. 
Continuing that brilliant tradition is the 
following analysis of the exceedingly 
dangerous operations of Khrushchev, the 
dictator of the Soviet Union. Even more 
menacing than his deceptive pretentions 
of liberalizations is the fact that so many, 
in their wishful thinking, imagine he is 
more benign than Stalin, when in actu- 
ality he is more dangerous, because more 
clever. 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON THE SITUATION IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 
The latest Soviet purge is an inevitable 

phase of the struggle within the Communist 

Party ruling clique over succession to Stalin. 
In the 40 years of Communist dictator- 

ship there, was not a single purge—no mat- 

ter how much its real nature has been cam- 
ouflaged with liberal premises and generous 
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promises—which did not aim to strengthen 
the one-party system and to concentrate all 
power in the hands of the Communist Party 
boss. 


Khrushchev has learned from Stalin how 
to camouflage and combine his purges with 
a seeming relaxation of Soviet domestic and 
foreign policies. In the midthirties, Stalin 
combined his ruthless purges and drive to 
strengthen his totalitarian control with such 
“liberal” measures as abolition of bread- 
rationing, adoption of the new "liberal" So- 
viet Constitution, popular front tactics, and 
Soviet participation in the League of Na- 
tions. In the midfifties, Khrushchev is 
driving to strengthen his control of the 
Communist Party and its totalitarian power 
over every walk of life—under cover of 
economic concessions to the peasants, gen- 
erous promises to the workers, and expanded 
efforts for so-called coexistence. 

Khrushchev and Zhukov, posing as cham- 
pions of "peaceful coexistence" and gener- 
ous treatment of the satellites, were the pri- 
mary architects of the savage suppression of 
the Hungarian people in their effort to se- 
cure national independence and genuine co- 
existence with Russia and the rest of the 
world. The more flexible Soviet foreign pol- 
icy under Khrushchev has not provided the 
slightest indication of Kremlin readiness to 
restore to the Baltic, Balkan, central Euro- 
pean and Asian countries the national inde- 
pendence and human rights taken away 
from them by the use or threat of Soviet 
military force. Moscow is today most cate- 
goric in its opposition to German national 
unification through free elections, It in- 
sists on turning the entire German nation 
into another Soviet satellite by confederat- 
ing the democratic Federal German Repub- 
lic with the East German Communist pup“ 
pet regime. Soviet imperialism in the Mid- 
dle East has never before been as brazen. 
Moscow continues its unrelenting opposi- 
tion to effective international inspection 
to assure the suspension of atomic tests and 
the cessation of production of fissionable 
material for military purposes. 

There is just as little truth to Khrush- 
chev's domestic claims. The new economic 
councils, established in the various Union 
Republics, are to be controlled by the re- 
spective Communist Party machines domi- 
nated by Khrushchev. Thus, the much- 
heralded struggle against bureaucracy ac- 
tually aims to strengthen Communist Party 
control over the expanded Soviet economy. 
This reorganization is, therefore, not a step 
toward liberalism. 

A similar reorganization plan is being pre- 
pared for the so-called trade unions in the 
U. S. S. R., with a view of assuring even 
stricter Communist Party control. Only by 
insuring such control, can Khrushchey in- 
tensify the exploitation of Soviet labor and 
hope to fulfill the sixth 5-year plan, 

The promotion of Marshal Zhukov to full 
membership in.the Presidium cannot be 
viewed as encouraging from the viewpoint 
of the free world. 'The Red Army is no force 
for liberalization. The percentage of Com- 
munist Party members in tbe armed forces 
is higher than in any other segment of So- 
viet society. Its leaders are fanatical Com- 
munists, Significantly, the United Nations 
report on Hungary emphasizes that the high 
command of the Soviet Army was even more 
determined than the Russian civilian au- 
thorities to crush the Hungarian democratic 
revolution. Clearly, the alinement of the 
Soviet military chieftains with Khrushchev 
offers no hope for greater freedom for the 
Soviet peoples and the captive nations or for 
& more peaceful Soviet foreign policy. 

The test of any move towards democrati- 
gation under a system of one-party dictator- 
ship is the extent to which such a move re- 
duces party control and domination. By 
this test, the new Khrushchev course, which 
aims at extending and tightening the hold 
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Of the Communist Party on every walk of 
life, is away from liberalization and democ- 
Tatization. It is rather, a move toward 
ker reaction. 
It would be fatal for the free world and 
Soviet peoples to have any illusions 
&bout the Khrushchev course. Its funda- 
Mental aims are: (1) To prepare and 
Strengthen the Communist Party machine 
Tor the next stage in its drive to destroy all 
s critics and concentrate all power in the 
hands of its first secretary. (2) To prepare 
&nd strengthen the Soviet regime for more 
effective pursuit and speedier realization of 
lta basic foreign-policy aims—domination of 
the world and its remoulding in the pattern 
9f Soviet despotism. 


The Tobacco Program Must Not Be. 
Disturbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the Agricul- 
ture Department's inability to control 
Surpluses of basic farm crops under the 

price support program has pro- 
Voked the Secretary to ask congressional 
authority to adopt requisite application 
Of the flexible price principle. 

It is apparent that even with limited 
acreage allotments, basic commodities 
Continue to pile up surpluses when farm- 
frs resort to improved methods of cul- 
tivation. 

As evidence that the Secretary, acting 
Under existing laws, has been unsuccess- 
ful in reducing the enormous surpluses 

ht and stored at Government ex- 
Dense, he told the committees of the Sen- 
ate and House that a new approach must 
be found. He said that production con- 
trol is impractical, and that present laws 
governing acreage allotments and price 
Supports are obsolete. He asked for 
Major changes in the different price sup- 
Port programs for the six basic farm 
Commodities—corn, wheat, cotton, to- 

cco, peanuts, and rice. 

While it is true that approximately 

billion are presently tied up in sur- 
Pluses, I would remind our readers that 
Of all the support programs, tobacco is 
the only one thrt has operated without 
Cost to the Government or to the tax- 
Payers. 

Tobacco is unique in that growers, 
Sales agencies, and manufacturers have 
Cooperatedefully with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in their well-regu- 
lated program to maintain production 
in line with demand. In so doing, to- 
bacco growers have consistently been 
favored with 90 percent parity prices 
Without involving the Government with 
any part of the losses sustained over the 
Government price-support programs. 

In all fairness, whatever the Secretary 
Of Agriculture or the Congress does to 
Solve the problems with which agri- 
Culture is beset, we must not interfere 
With the successful operation of the 90 
Percent support of tobacco. As long as 
Srowers are willing, as they have been 
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in the past, to conform to reductions of 
their allotments for the sake of a guar- 
anteed living price for their effort, this 
program should not be disturbed. 

For the most part, tobacco is grown 
on small family farms. It is a person- 
alized crop requiring 436 man-hours per 
acre. Technology has no place in its 
cultivation. It is the only cash crop 
that can return needed income to small 
farms in hilly country. Sixty and 
seven-tenths percent is grown on allot- 
ments of one acre and under. It re- 
quires 12 months to prepare soil, to seed, 
transplant, cultivate, harvest, and pre- 
pare for market. 

There are approximately 4,000 tobacco 

llotments in my district. To disturb 

eir source of assured annual income 
would be disastrous. Growers will ac- 
cept reduced allotments when they are 
convinced it is necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of the tobacco pro- 
gram. 

I realize the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hard pressed for a solution of the 
farm problems. Since nothing short of 
balancing supplies with demand offers 
much hope of eliminating the surplus 
problem, his appeal to Congress for some 
approach other than supports is under- 
standable. 

But tobacco is different from any of 
the basic commodities. It stores well 
and improves with age. The average 
stock in storage is about 3 years—just 
enough to take care of possible crop 
failures. The tobacco program guaran- 
teeing 90 percent parity to the farmer 
has cost the Government nothing. It 
is a workable program, highly profit- 
able to the grower, and should not be 
disturbed. 

In the President’s message to the 
Congress January 11, 1954, he said: 

Each farm crop has its own problems and 
these problems require specific treatment. 


He said further: 

Tobacco farmers have demonstrated their 
ability to hold production in line with de- 
mand at the supported price without loss 
to the Government. The relatively small 
acreage of tobacco and the limited acres 
to which it is adapted have made produc- 
tion control easier than for any other crops. 
The level of support to cooperators is 90 per- 
cent of the parity price in any year in which 
marketing quotas are in effect. It is recom- 
mended that the tobacco program be con- 
tinued in present form, 


Please, Mr. Secretary, do not disturb 
the tobacco parity program as long as 
it is working successfully. 


Tennessee Well Represented at World’s 
Conservation Exposition and Plowing 
Contests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, Herb Par- 
sons, America's fastest gun handler, and 
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John and Pauline Blankenship, the first 
husband-and-wife team to ever enter the 
national plowing matches, are from 
Tennessee. I am including the follow- 
ing information about them for the 
RECORD: 


WORLD’S GREATEST MARKSMAN To APPEAR 
SEPTEMBER 19-20 AT WORLD'S CONSERVATION 
EXPOSITION 


PEEBLES, ON10.—Herb Parsons, America's 
fastest gun handler, will give & spectacular 
free public shooting exhibition at the 1957 
world’s conservation exposition and fifth 
world’s plowing contests here, September 17, 
18, 19, and 20. 

A self-taught wizard with a Winchester, 
Parsons throws a 2½- inch hard-maple block 
into the air, cracks the block and splinters 
the pieces with 4 bullets in an average 
of 3 seconds. In another amazing feat, he 
throws 3 clay pigeons behind him and be- 
tween his legs, swings around and shatters 
them before they reach the ground. Condi- 
tions permitting, he will bag a tiny para- 
chute 700 feet in the air with a high-pow- 
ered rifle loaded with tracer ammunition. 

Safety in the handling of firearms 1s as 
important to Parsons as his spectacular 
shooting, and his whole program stresses 
firearm safety as well as entertainment. 
Throughout his exhibition, in which he uses 
12 rifles and shotguns, Parsons maintains a 
rapid-fire barrage of humorous comment. 
Parsons will appear at 1:30 p. m., September 
19-20, the same days when champion plow- 
men from 14 countries will be competing 
for the world plowing championship, This 
is the first time this event has been held on 
American soil. k 

Parsons, who shoots under the sponsorship 
of Winchester-Western, is a native of Ten- 
nessee, had his first rifle at the age of 8, and 
bagged his first limit of quail when only 9. 
He has been shooting ever since. Described 
as the fastest and most entertaining gun 
handler in the country, Parsons is not a 
trick shooter—he performs his feats legiti- 
mately. 

HusBAND-WirE TEAM To REPRESENT TENNES- 
SEE IN NATIONAL PLOWING MATCHES 

PEEBLES, OHIO.—For the second consecu- 
tive year, a husband-and-wife team will carry 
Tennessee's colors into the national plowing 
matches, to be held here September 18. 
John and Pauline Blankenship, Route 6, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., made history in the 1956 
contest as the first husband-wife team ever 
entered into the national plowing matches. 

Contestants from some 15 States are ex- 
pected in this year's national matches being 
held in conjunction with the 1957 world's 
conservation exposition and fifth world's 
plowing contests, September 19-20. This is 
the first time the world contests have been 
held on American soil. Two-man teams are 
entered from 14 countries. 

The fact that the Blankenships plow as 
partners, rather than competitors, eliminates 
the chance of any family squabbles as to 
which one is the real champion of the family. 
John plows in the level-land event, and 
Pauline in the contour contest. 1957 marks 
John's fourth appearance in the national 
matches. In previous competition he placed 
12th, 9th, and 10th. Pauline made her first 
appearance in the national contest last year, 
placing 10th. 

Mrs. Blankenship is the second woman 
ever to appear in a national match. As she 
explains it, "I'd rather be out there plowing 
than sitting at home waiting for John." 

The Blankenships operate & 208 acre gen- 
eral farm, on which they milk 25 Jersey 
cows, raise Hampshire hogs, & few sheep, 
grain, and corn. They also breed and sell 
English shepherds, an all-purpose farm dog. 

The Blankenships have 2 children, Mary 
Ann, age 11, and Henry, age 13, and they plan 
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to have the youngsters on hand when mom 
and dad go after the national plowing 
championship September 18. The winners 
of this year’s national matches will compete 
in the 1958 world contests in Germany. 


Protecting Our Country Against the 
Disloyal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, no true 
American can dispute the need to pro- 
tect our country against disloyal public 
servants and disloyal citizens. All too 
frequently, however, in matters of this 
kind we allow hysteria to bestir our 
emotions to the point where we become 
illogical and sometimes almost childish. 

Nothing can bring us back to our 
senses faster than a sense of humor. 

That is why I submit, for the enjoy- 
ment of our colleagues, the following 
story which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 24, 1957. With 
all its humorous aspects, it strikes very 
close to the truth of what has happened 
in too many Federal departments and 
in many departments of local govern- 
ments: : 

NOTHING Hap EVER STIRRED UP SUCH A FUROR 
AT THE PENTAGON AS THE IMPROBABLE CASE 
or THE Top SECRET MAN 

(By Jacob Hay) 

You may well ask what ever happened to 
Howard and Vinnie Enderby, but you will 
never get à clear answer from the United 
States Government. In fact, the United 
States Government doesn't even want you to 
ask questions about the Enderbys, and if you 
do, you might find yourself regarded with a 
cold and fishy eye by some polite young fel- 
low from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Chances are you've never heard of the 
Enderbys, and so you wouldn't have heard 
of their abrupt disappearance. Rest assured 
the newspapers gave it very little space. On 
orders from Washington. You think that 
sort of thing can't happen here? Well, sir; 
think again. 

As it happens, I know what became of 
Howard and Vinnie. I threatened a floor 
fight if I didn't get the facts, and the De- 
fense Department finally gave in. 

Permit me to introduce myself. Upsham 
1s my name; Clarence P. Upsham, Member 
of Congress from Exeter County, Pa., 
representing in the lower House as fine 
a group of upstanding American citi- 
zens as you will find anywhere in this 
blessed land of ours, coauthor of the Up- 
sham-Shoemaker Act and vice chairman of 
me Subcommittee on Inland Herb Produc- 

on. 

And I say to you, my friend, that the 
conduct of the Government with regard to 
Howard and Vinnie Enderby has been in- 
famous! I repeat, sir, infamous. 

The whole nefarious affair began Just over 
2 years ago, shortly after Howard was, on 
the strength of some original work he'd 
done as associate professor at State, ap- 
pointed to the post of chief of research and 
development for the Exeter Electronics 
Corp., of which you have undoubtedly 
heard. 

Roebuck Masterson, president of Exeter 
Electronics, is a very close personal friend 
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of mine, and I have the facts straight from 
him, so far as this part of the story goes. 

Everybody in Exeter was tremendously 
proud of Howard's appointment. A home- 
town boy, he'd gone to State, and from 
there to MIT, where he'd taken his doctor's 
degree. And all of this, mind you, without 
taking a single red cent from his Aunt Bess 
Enderby, who'd raised him after his folks 
died. All done on scholarships, hard work 
and good old, redblooded Exeter County get- 
up-and-go. Fine boy in every respect. Tall, 
kind of heavy set, and his hair just begin- 
ning to recede a bit. Wore horn-rim 
glasses, but not stuffy, if you follow me. 

Anyhow, when Howard came back to Exe- 
ter to work, his Aunt Bess had died, so he 
went to live at Mrs. Sam Heyward's board- 
inghouse out on West Market Street near 
Belvedere Avenue, and that’s how he got to 
know Miss Vinnie Heyward, who was abou’ 
3 years younger than he was—that would 
have made her just on 30—and taught 
sixth grade at Franklin Elementary. Not 
what you or I might call a beautiful girl, 
perhaps, but she had a sweet, kind face and 
manner. Probably it was only natural that 
she and Howard should be attracted to each 
other. Here was Howard, who'd worked too 
hard getting an education to have much 
time left for girls, and here was Vinnie, who 
felt she ought to stand by her widowed 
mother and was just about resigned to being 
an old-maid schoolteacher living out her 
life in their big old house. 

And so it got to be pretty well under- 
stood between them that just as soon as 
Howard's year of probation was up and he 
proved he could handle the job, he and 
Vinnie would be engaged to be married. 

Well, sir, you can imagine how the two 
of them felt when Roebuck Masterson called 


Howard into his office and told him the job, 


was permanent. 

“That missile-control system of yours has 
got us an $8 million contract from the 
Air Force, my boy,” Roebuck Masterson told 
Howard. “Exeter Electronics doesn't over- 
look work like yours, Howard. Forget the 
probationary period; the job is all yours, 
and what’s more, your first raise becomes 
effective today. Congratulations, m'boy!" 

It was a dream come true. The big, sun- 
ny office with its fine, comfortable furniture, 
and full command of a research laboratory 
second to none were really his, Howard End- 
erby's. It was just about everything a 
bright young research scientist might wish, 
and then some. 

That very night Howard took Vinnie out 
to dinner at the Hotel Phineas Exeter and 
proposed over their second cup of coffee. 
Vinnie's brown eyes were misty when she 
accepted, and she could barely keep from 
weeping when Howard brought out the 
diamond. 

“With what I'll be making,” Howard told 
her, “we'll be able to give your mother so 
much every month, and she can give up the 
boardinghouse, if she wants to, and find a 
nice little apartment. As for us, I’ve had my 
eye on that new development, Aurora Hills, 
out on the Bull Road; one of those split- 
levels, maybe.” 

"Oh, Howle," Vinnie said softly, "aren't 
they terribly dear? I mean, isn't that where 
the Luther Manchesters bought?” 

“Luther Manchester, the lawyer? Why, 
Vinnie, do you realize I'll be making nearly 
as much as Luther Manchester made the best 
year he ever saw?" Howard said proudly, 
"You won't have to blink an eye when 
Martha Manchester walks by, no, ma'am. 
Not Mrs. Vinnie Enderby, the prettiest girl 
in town." 

“Oh, Howie," Vinnie breathed. “I'm so 
happy for us.” And gently she laid her 
hand, sparkling with its diamond, on his. 

Well, then, you can imagine how they must 
have felt 2 weeks later when Howard lost 
his job. He'd been working on plans for 
an entirely new research project when Roe- 
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September 3 


buck Masterson sent for him, and when he 
arrived in Masterson's office, there was 
quiet young fellow from the FBI. ‘ 

“Howard, I'm 100 percent certain there's 
been some stupid mistake in the records, 
Masterson began bluntly, ignoring the 
shocked look on the face of this fellow from 
the FBI, “but it’s about your security clear- 
ance. They tell me they can't clear you to 
work on top secret projects. Now they tell 
me! Frankly, I think they're crazy.” 

"But ——" Howard was speechless. > 

“Were you," the FBI man asked smoothly: 
"between September of 1937 and June 
1939, a member of the Demosthenian Literary 
and Debating Society at the Pennsylvania 
State College in State College, Pa. now 
known as the Pennsylvania State University 
at University Park, Pa.?“ 

"Why, certainly," Howard replied unhes!- 
tatingly. “We won the all-college trophy 
in 1938. Old Doc Stolzmeyer was our faculty 
adviser that year. Grand old gentleman. 

"H'm'm'm." The FBI man sounded mild- 
ly pleased. “That does it. Doubtless you are 
aware, Mr. Enderby, that Professor Bros. 
meyer was at that time eastern region 
director of the Communist Party in the 
United States?" 

"Oh, no. Oh, dear me, no." 

"Oh, yes. Now the odds are, Enderby: 
that you're probably fairly loyal, but in this 
game we can't take chances. Rules are t 
and regulations are regulations, and the fac 
remains that for 2 years, give or take a few 
weeks either way, you were in regular an 
close association with a known Commu- 
nist.” 

“But we won the all-college on the af- 
firmative of: Resolved by this house, That 
the Soviet Union stinks," 

"You see, Enderby? These people are 
subtle. Sorry, but so far as your clearance 
is concerned, it's no go.” I 

“But Stolzmeyer himself could tell you 
never li 

"Professor Stolzmeyer, Enderby, took f 
sabbatical for study abroad in 1918. When 
last seen, he was boarding a train bound 
for Warsaw. He has since published two 
papers in the Soviet Journal of Comparative 
Bibliography and is believed living in Lenin" 

ad." 


"Heaven knows how I hate to do this, 
Howard," Roebuck Masterson declared sadly: 
"but it looks very much as if Ill have to 
transfer you to household appliances. At 
least, until somebody clears this mess UP 
once and for all." 

"It's been very nice meeting you, Mr. End- 
erby,” said the man from the FBI. “Sorry 
it’s taken us so long to get around to you 
but our backlog's tremendous. And you've 
taken this very well, I may say. Some 
them foam at the mouth and run." 

“But I've got to finish work on our mis- 
sile-control system," Howard said despernte- 
ly. "After all, it's my own invention, an 
none of the other fellows in the lab fully 
understand all of the problems we've § 
got to lick." 

“Sorry, Enderby.” The FBI agent's tone 
was final. “We can't take the risk. Your 
system's been classified ‘top secret.“ a 
without a clearance—well——.”" He shrugé' 
and left. 

So Howard Enderby was transferred to 
household appliances, Oh, it was done with 
tact and discretion, and Roebuck Masterson 
always made a point, over the poker table 
at the country club, of the fact that he 
needed his best men in household appli 
ances because, in the final analysis, house- 
held appliances were the real backbone 
Exeter Electronics. When world tensions 
eased, who would need guided missiles? But 
the world would always need and buy“ 
better vacuum sweeper. : 

Nevertheless, there was bound to be talk, 
and there was. Howard Enderby had 
tried and found wanting; he just hadn't 
measured up to the job. Some people sal 
they'd always said right along that 
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Enderby's nephew was a little too smart for 
his own good. 

But Vinnie Heyward, bless her, was stead- 
fast and loyal, and said it didn’t make even 
the tinest bit of difference that Howard's 
lower salary wouldn't permit them to buy 
the split-level in Aurora Hills. And she 
Went straight ahead with her plans for the 
Wedding, except that she gave up all thought 
9f a big ceremony with bridesmaids and 
Ushers and all. 

“Sooner or later they'll realize this is all 

a silly, stupid old mistake,” she kept 
telling Howard. “You'll see.” 

So they were married. Just a quiet little 
Wedding in the side chapel at St. John’s with 
Only a few friends. And found themselves 
à nice little apartment. 

Howard worked hard in household appli- 

He developed a new type of switch 
for the Exeter line's mixer, and eliminated 
Static nuisance in the rotisserie. But 
his heart wasn't in it. 
One afternoon, roughly 3 months after 
his demotion, he went to see Roebuck 
Mas n. 

“Sir, I wonder if you'd mind suggesting 
to Bill Loughlin that he interlock the B- 
Circuit complex with the thermal return,” 
Howard said, referring to one of his former 
SUbordinates still working on the missile- 
*COntro] system. 

Roebuck Masterson's eyes hardened, ond 

heaved himself to his feet behind his 
a k. “Howard, I'm shocked and surprised 

you. How'd you know Bill was having 

ble with that B circuit? Have you been 
Pumping him for information? Aren't you 
aware you're not even supposed to know 
anything about that circuit?” 

It's really very simple, sir. I assumed 
Bin’ in the normal course of development, 

would be getting around to working on 
B circuit just about now. I happened to 
ke him in the corridor this morning and 
tad looked worried. I therefore assumed 

d come to the B-circuit problem and was 
encountering difficulties, and certainly the 
inuculty most likely to arise is with the 

terlock. The solution is to tie it in with 

thermal return. You see what I mean?" 

"You're dead sure Bill didn't violate se- 
curity and come to you for help?" i 

„Dead sure.” 

r Ill pass on your suggestion, Howard, but 
— if I know what to think about 


Well, as it turned out, interlocking the 
B-etreuit complex with the thermal return 
the trick, as Howard had known it would. 


Several weeks later, he dropped by Master- 
cu Office again, and laid on his superior's 
sk a superbly miniaturized angle-of-at- 
computer. 
tor George Heffernan ought to be about ready 
this gadget," he told Masterson. "Any- 
thing larger would cramp the space he's going 
need for the search-and-track radar." 
george Heffernan was Bill Loughlin's right- 
in nd man. “I built it at home, by the way, 
my spare time.” 
mo days afterward, Masterson was sum- 
ned to the Pentagon to face a grim-visaged 
P of Defense Department security offi- 
ps none ranking lower than full colonel. 
to I tell you Enderby's a genius," Masterson 
ld them flatly. "And I can swear on a 
Stack of Bibles that he hasn't, been near the 
— lab since the day I moved him out. 
Wha Point is, he can estimate and deduce 
tim t problems are likely to arise, and then he 
Ply goes ahead and works out an answer.” 
& "He shouldn't,” a rear admiral snapped, 
th, stared distantly out of the window at 
tits Potomac. “He's in violation of secu- 
y even thinking about such things." 
ta think intensive surveillance is indi- 
— an Air Force major general rasped. 
Wüste s to establish who his contacts are; 
e's passing this stuff along an 
Y 80, to who.” 1 
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“To whom,” corrected the gentleman from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who had 
come to the meeting just in case. 

"Nevertheless, Enderby's developed a work- 
able gadget and we're going to use it,” Roe- 
buck Masterson said in a voice that rang 
steel. His eyes were icy beneath the for- 
midable white thatch of his brows. “You 
can’t stop a man from thinking, even if 
everything he thinks is classified.” 

“That's what I don't like about the situ- 
ation,” the rear admiral admitted. 

"Ill initiate intensive surveillance pro- 
cedures at once," sald the gentleman from the 
FEI, 

Three days after this meeting, Agent G. 
Fred MacBirney moved into the guest-sew- 
ing-room-cum-den in Howard and Vinnie 
Enderby's apartment. Slow-spoken and gen- 
tle, G. Fred MacBirney was a tall young man 
of Howard's age, but considerably thinner. 
He was also considerably embarrassed. 

„Isn't there something in the Constitution 
about not quartering troops on the people?" 
Howard asked, when MacBirney showed up 
at the door, presented his credentials and 
stated his mission. "Not that Vinnie and I 
object to you personally, believe me. Vinnie 
loves company, and so do I, up to a point." 

"I'm not exactly troops,"  MacBirney 
pointed out, “but I think you've got an argu- 
ment there tbat would stand up in court. 
It's in the Bill of Rights someplace and, 
frankly, I don't think this is legal; but then, 
Im not giving the orders. I also think 
you're taking this wonderfully, I really do." 

"Most of them foam at the mouth and 
run, I suppose?" Howard inquired, smiling 


benignly. ; 

“I beg pardon?” 

“Nothing, actually. Just a passing 
thought.” 


“You could say I'm a visiting cousin," Mac- 
Birney suggested helpfully. “I mean, it 
might make it easier for both of us.“ 

“Do you by any chance play chess?” How- 
ard asked as he helped MacBirney carry his 
suitcases into the guest room. "I'm an Ege- 
shevsky's gambit man, nryself." 

"Ever try Braunstein's end game?" Mac- 
Birney replied. “It works beautifully, once 
you get the hang of 1t." 

"Now why don't you two boys step across 
the street to the Dutch Kitchen for a beer 
while I fix supper?" Vinnie called from her 
own kitchen. “Lamb chops, broccoli, and 
scalloped potatoes, Does Mr. MacBirney take 
tea or coffee, Howard?" 

That evening Howard won 2 games and 
lost 1. G. Fred MacBirney insisted on go- 
ing out to fetch midnight hamburgers, and 
Vinnie finished turning one of Howard's worn 
shirt collars and repaired a skirt. 

Four weeks later, G. Fred MacBirney 
paused to light his pipe as he walked down 
South George Street past the First Presby- 
terian Church. A small anonymous black 
sedan eased up to the curb and MacBirney 
got swiftly into it. 

“Well, Fred, what's the pitch? We haven't 
had report one from you, and you've had & 
month," The driver headed for the open 
countryside south of the city as he began 
his interrogation. “Meanwhile, all hell's 
busted loose in Washington, but I'll get to 
that later. What's with this guy Enderby?” 

“He hasn't been out of my sight for a min- 
ute, except when he's asleep. And I'd like 
to go on record as saying he's as nice a se- 
curity risk as any I've ever seen. Mrs, En- 
derby's & superlative cook, and I've put on 
4 pounds, It's her marble layer cake with 
coconut icing.” 

"Does he keep a typewriter in his bed- 
room?" 

"Now you mention it, I think he does. 
After all, Im using what used to be his 
study. Why?” 

“Seems he's written a couple of letters to 
the Pentagon, and the boys are climbing up 
the walls and gibbering.” 

“What sort of letters?” 
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“They won't tell me, but I get the distinct 
impression they're horrified at the idea of 
sending such hot dope through the mails. 
You know, Fred, if it was anybody else on 
this assignment but you, I'd swear we were 
goofing somewhere.” : 

"George, why don't you have dinner with 
us this evening and see for yourself what 
the Enderbys are like?" 

“Who, me? Me. Why, they'd throw me 
out so hard I'd bounce into next week." 

"Nonsense, George. Howard. and Vinnie 
would love nothing better than to have me 
bring my boss home to supper.“ 

"Fred, boy, maybe I will" George swung 
the small black sedan around and headed 
back toward town. “You say she prefers 
coconut icing, eh, Fred?" The sedan picked 
up speed. 

G. Fred MacBirney's boss, George, was not 
exaggerating the gravity of the situation 
at the Pentagon, where something closely 
approaching panic had swept through the 
various branches, bureaus, sections and sub- 
groups devoted to safeguarding the security 
of the Department of Defense. 

The cause of this unfortunate situation 
was a series of letters from Howard J. En- 
derby. None of the letters had anything 
whatsoever to do with projects then under- 
way at Exeter Electronics, and this is what 
shook one and all so badly. For example, 
Enderby had outlined, clearly and briefly, a 
radar diffusing device which could render 
an aircraft carrier invisible, on radar at 
least, at less than 2 miles, Once somebody 
who could understand the letter had been 
located, the reaction was immediate and 
violent. The letter was classified top secret, 
eyes only, and major changes were ordered 
in the construction of the carrier Shiloh, 
building at Newport News. 

Another in the series of letters suggested 
the solution to a design problem which had 
been holding up production of the ultra- 
secret Air Force Vulcanus ground-to-air 
rocket for nearly 6 months. 

“Announcement of the Vulcanus project 
appeared in my local newspaper more than 
& year ago," Howard had written, “and since 
I haven't yet read of its being produced, I 
got to thinking about the most likely trou- 
ble spot your people might run across, and 
it struck me that the target-locking tran- 
sistors might give you & bad time. If you've 
got the problem licked, just throw this into 
the nearest wastebasket. Tours sincerely, 
H. J. Enderby, Ph. D." 

When the sixth letter arrived, post- 
marked "Exeter, Pa.,“ the Under Secretary 
of Defense for Security called an emergency 
meeting in his office. It was a tense and 
uneasy assemblage, and the atmosphere was 
rendered no cheerier by the presence of a 
Deputy Attorney General, who had been 
asked to sit in to advise on questions of 
constitutional law. 

“If this were Russia, we could have this 
man, Enderby, shot,” the Under Secretary 
for Security said, opening the meeting. “And 
if this were Great Britain, we wouldn't be 
conducting this meeting in the first place. 
Gentlemen, we've got a problem on our 
hands, mark you my words.” 

“Under the law,” the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral put in, joining the tips of his fingers in 
judicial fashion, "the, defenda—, that 1s to 
say, Enderby, cannot be prevented from 
thinking, as Schmidlap v. North Carolina 
plainly indicates. The question resolves it- 
self into the problem of what you do with a 
man who keeps thinking top-secret 
thoughts.” 

“We couldn't sort of classify his head 
could we?” inquired a youthful Air Force 
brigadier, who was promptly frozen into 
flush-faced and embarrassed silence by a 
senior admiral. 

“Wouldn't it be possible to strike the Dem- 
asthenian Literary and Debating Society off 
your list of subversive organizations?” the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Security asked 
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wistfully. “You know, just quietly, just this 
once. As kind of a favor.” 

“Well.” The Deputy Attorney General was 
shocked to the depths of his legal soul. 
“That sort of thing may be all very well over 
here in Defense, but let me assure you we 
don't go in for it at Justice; no, sir-ree-bob.” 

“We've got to do something,” the Under 
Secretary said slowly, pounding the table 
with his fist to emphasize his words. “We 
simply have got to do something.” 

"I still say we could classify his head," the 
Air Force brigadier muttered beneath his 
breath, as the meeting broke up an hour later 
without reaching a final decision. 

Back in Exeter, there was quiet joy in the 
Enderby apartment, Roebuck Masterson 
daring opposition from his board of directors, 
had made Howard cochief of research and 
development, in charge of household ap- 
pliances, and had raised his salary accord- 
ingly. Howard and Vinnie had forthwith 
purchased the split-level Tudor cottage at 
413 Fenwick Lane, right across the street 
from the Georgian colonial rancher occupied 
by the Luther Manchesters. G. Fred Mac- 
Birney had gone to New York for a weekend 
and returned with a third-rate but absolutely 
genuine Matisse drawing which had taken 
every cent he'd saved for a vacation in 
Mexico. 

“I want you kids to have something to 
remember me by," MacBirney had said sim- 
ply as Vinnie accepted his gift, her gentle 
brown eyes swimming. “That is if I ever 
leave." 

“Which reminds me," Howard said, paus- 
ing in the act of stirring the preprandial 
shaker of martinis, "have you picked out the 
wallpaper for your room yet, Fred?” 

And then the telephone rang. 

“Is anything wrong, Howard?” Vinnie 
asked when her husband had finished listen- 
ing to the caller at the other end of the wire. 
“You have such an odd expression on your 
face." 

“They want me in Washington tomorrow 
afternoon,” he told her. “And they said I'd 
better bring along my attorney, if I had one." 

"Oh, Howard, I'm frightened." 

His jaw hard, G. Fred MacBirney reached 
for the telephone, dialed long distance, waited 
briefly and then spoke, harshly and swiftly, 
"That you, George? Fred MacBirney here. 
This is official. Iquit. "Night, George." And 
hung up. “As it happens,” he said, turning 
to Howard and Vinnie, “I am a lawyer, li- 
censed to practice law in the District of 
Columbia and before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I hereby voluntecr my 
services. Howie, you've just got yourself a 
barrister." 

"I'll pack a lunch and we can drive down,” 
Vinnie brightened at once. “It’s been years 
since I've visited Washington.” 

The following day, Howard J. and Vinnie 
T. Enderby, accompanied by counsel, G. Fred 
MacBirney, presented themselves at the of- 
fices of the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Security, and were ushered into the same 
room in which the emergency meeting had 
been called a few days before. The same 
group was gathered about the long mahog- 
any N on this occasion the door was 
guard two Uni 

Mu ted States marines in 

“Admiral Walkinson, Lieutenan 
Bishop, Colonel Catling, and Mr. E E 
AEC,” the Under Secretary completed the in- 


stand, Mrs. Enderby. Just a friendly little 
group.” 

There followed a brief statement of the 
situation by the Deputy Attorney General, 
according to Fred MacBirney's best recollec- 
tion. You will not, of course, be surprised 
to learn that the verbatim transcript of the 
proceedings was destroyed by burning imme- 
diately afterward, and the two marines who 
had been present were transferred to duty 
aboard the radar-picket ship Covington, per- 
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manently stationed in the Bering Sea. But 
Fred MacBirney's word is good enough for 
me, and this is the way it went, as he recalls. 

“What it boils down to," the Under Secre- 
tary of Defense declared when the Deputy 
Attorney General had finished, is that we're 
in a bind. We need your brain, Enderby, but 
legally you're not supposed to use it." 

“Mr. Enderby's contributions are proving 
immeasurably valuable," rumbled the senior 
Air Force general, and there was a loud mur- 
mur of assent. “We've got to the point where 
we couldn't do without his thinking, rock- 
etrywise.” 

“Hear, hear,” said the AEC's representa- 
tive. "Well said.” 

“I tell you, Enderby,” the Under Secretary 
resumed, we've put our best thinking into 
this mess, and I believe we've come up with 
the answer." 

"It better be good," muttered G. Fred Mac- 
Birney. 

“We have decided, with the full agreement 
of the Justice Department,” the Under Secre- 
tary said, “to classify you.” 

“Top secret,” the Deputy Attorney General 
added triumphantly. 

“Now wait just 1 minute,” G. Fred Mac- 
Birney thundered, leaping to his feet. “Now 
you just hold your horses.” 

But then Howard Enderby was speaking, 
and a curious smile was on his broad, pleas- 
ant face. “Relax, Fred,” he said easily, 
beaming through his horn-rimmed specta- 
cles. “Maybe he's got a point. Naturally,” 
he continued, directing his attention now to 
the Under Secretary, “you've planned to 
classify Vinnie—that is, Mrs. Enderby—top 
secret too? 

“Why—ah, I hadn't thought about that 
angie,” came the reply in some confusion. 
“But I suppose we'd have to, wouldn't we?” 

Howard nodded happily. “And I think 
you'll agree that, as top secrets, we really 
ought to be isolated. For security's sake. 

"We did have something like that in 
mind, III admit," put in the Deputy 
Attorney General uneasily. 

"And it goes without saying that you'll 
want me to go right on thinking?” 

Howard went on, sweetly and earnestly. 

“Great Scott, yes, man. That's the very 
reason we've got to classify you," boomed 
the senior admiral. 

"But in order to think properly, Ill need 
the correct environment, won't I?" Howard 
asked, and now his voice was so gentle that 
the representative from the Atomic Energy 
Commission had to cup an ear to hear. 

"That would seem to follow," the Under 
Becretary agreed smoothly. 

"But 1f I didn't have the proper environ- 
ment, I might not be able to think or I 
might even refuse to think, mightn't I?" 
Howard continued his relentless question- 
ing. 
“Again, that might be expected," the Un- 
der Secretary agreed, but his tone was sud- 
denly guarded. 

"In that case," said Howard Enderby calm- 
ly, "I have a number of suggestions to 
make." 

The whole operation was carried out so 
quietly and efficiently that it was some time 
before Exeter, Pa., began to wonder what 
ever happened to Howard and Vinnie. Ar- 
rangements were made to dispose of the split- 
level in Aurora Hills, and the Enderbys' 
possessions were loaded in an unmarked van 
which later deposited them at a military air- 
field on the outskirts of Baltimore, where 
they were crated for shipment and placed 
&board an aircraft of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

Roebuck Masterson was called to Washing- 
ton and curtly informed that the Enderbys 
were now wards of the Government and that 
he would not discuss the matter further, 
under any circumstances. 

In Alexandria, Va., G. Fred MacBirney paid 
a hurried call upon a Miss Joanne Baldridge, 
aged 26, resident in that city, and shortly 
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thereafter these two young persons also van- 
ished. 

In Roebuck Masterson, however, the D2- 
fense Department erred badly in supposing 
that he would accept their patently feeble 
story meekly, and tremble at their veiled 
threats. 

Instead, he came directly to my chambers 
in the House Office Building and demanded 
that I take action. As soon as I had heard 
his story, I did so, for Roebuck Masterson is 
a responsible citizen and, in addition, exer- 
cises considerable influence in my party's 
affairs on a statewide scale. 

As I've told you, it wasn't easy. There 
were evasions, denials, delays, and endless 
petty annoyances, but in Representative 
Clarence P. Upsham the Defense Department 
was dealing with a man armed with right, 
truth, and justice, as well as, I might add, a 
potential member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, should my constituents sce 
fit to return me to my seat for another term. 
In the end, the Defense Department crum- 
bled. 

While I insist on bringing to merciless light 
the Government's treatment, highhanded as 
it was, of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Enderby, I 
am, on the other hand, constrained by the 
considerations of our national security to 
refrain from disclosing their exact location. 
Suffice it to say that I, like them, was flown 
there aboard a military aircraft. 

Howard and Vinnie, I am happy to say, 
are enjoying excellent health and, somewhat 
to my surprise, seem extremely happy. He 
has put on a little weight around the waist, 
but the climate has done wonders for them 
both. 

Their house, à really quite commodious 
structure, faces out over the lagoon from its 
position in a grove of towering palm trees. 
Wicker armchairs and tables make the broad, 
shady verandas comíortable, and a score of 
cheerful natives, hibiscus flowers in their 
hair, make Vinnie's household tasks a work 
of love and joy. Vinnie, by the way, has 
become an expert at the surfboard, while 
Howard prefers sailing his catamaran for 
recreation after a day in his magnificently 
equipped laboratory. 

Fred and Joanne MacBirney live on the 
Other sidé of the island, past the Nike site 
and heavy antiaircraft batteries, in accom- 
modations of equal comfort. Fred has been 
reinstated in the FBI, at Howard's express 
wish, and, like the Enderbys, the MacBirneys 
seem quite contented and even happy in 
their exile. 

Indeed, when I announced my Intentions 
of revealing their ghastly plight, both fam- 
ilies were urgent in their appeals that I 
should do no such thing. 

"Please, Congressman Upsham," Howard 
Enderby begged me earnestly on the day of 
my departure, following a truly excellent 
native lunchcon served on palm leaves by à 
number of remarkably well-proportion 
young native girls, "think it over. We've 
everything we need here. Fred and I are 
learning Bogdanoffs Gambit. Lieutenant 
Nurney, who commands the antiaircraft peo- 
ple, plays beautiful poker. The plane from 
the mainland brings us anything we want 
once a month, and I'm in the middle of some 
infrared-ray work for the Navy. Why not 
just forget the whole business?" Inside tbe 
house, an air conditioner switched itself on. 
as the day was tepid, and. I was grateful fof 
its coolness, since, unlike Howard and Vin- 
nie, who wore merely the simple island garb 
of brightly colored cotton sarongs, I Was 
dressed in my customary dark blue serge 

“Please, Congressman,” Vinnie added ber 
plea, and I was once again struck by the rich 
golden tan she had acquired while living on 
this lost tropical atoll. 

“No,” I told them firmly. “You young 
people have been grossly mistreated and your 
rights violated by our Government, and 
will see justice done if it is the last 
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thing I ever accomplish as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

And I intend to. Or get classified top 
secret myself. 


New Jersey Should Be Considered as a 
Farm Drought Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to the disas- 
trous results that have followed the 
drought during the past summer in the 
State of New Jersey. The farmers of 
New Jersey have suffered great losses 
Which justify the recognition of that fact 
by the Federal Government. Too fre- 
Quently the farmers of New Jersey are 
Overlooked in the application of remedial 
legislation that has been enacted by Con- 
gress that would be helpful to farmers. 
It is time more considerate attention 
Was given to our New Jersey farmers. 

As an indication of the need that exists 
I herewith include as part of my remarks 
& resolution that was passed by the Sen- 
ate of the State of New Jersey. It reads 
as follows: 

Whereas the State of New Jersey has been 
Visited with one of the most disastrous 
rents which has occurred in many years; 


Whereas the farmers of the State have 
Suffered and will continue to suffer tremen- 
losses by reason of damage to their 
Crops occasioned thereby; and 
Whereas the President of the United States 
has been requested to determine that the 
State is a disaster area, so that Federal aid 
May be made available to those suffering 
damage by reason of the drought and said 
ee has been denied: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the New Jersey Senate, That: 
1. The President of the United States is 
hereby respectfully requested to reconsider 
his determination that the farming areas of 
Btate do not constitute disaster areas 
and to determine them as such disaster areas 
in order that Federal aid may be available 
those ns who would be entitled 
thereto as a result of such determination. 
2. The secretary of the senate is hereby 
directed to forward a copy of this resolution, 
duly signed by the president and attested by 
the secretary, to the President of the United 
States and to each of the United States Sen- 
ators, and each Member of the House of 
Representatives, from New Jersey. 
ALBERT MCCARY, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
HENRY H. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


To further emphasize the need that 
exists I include as part of my remarks a 
miseram which I have received from 

n. Charles W. Sandman, Jr. State 
Senator of New Jersey representing the 
County of Cape May. His telegram reads 
as follows: 

Carr Mar, N. J., August 13, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, = 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
aoe to the vacancy in the Third Congres- 
late District caused by the death of the 
T. Millet Hand I have been asked by a 
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delegation of farmers of Cape May County, 
N. J., to urgently request reconsideration of 
the negative drought-disaster decision as it 
affects New Jersey and particularly Cape May 
County. This county is the smallest county, 
agriculturally, in the State and now shows 
crop losses estimated in excess of $1 million 
and increasing daily. Corn and hay crop 
total losses. Pastures beyond repair. Farm- 
ers feeding winter feeds. Irrigation ponds 
dry. Rivers used for irrigation now salt and 
unusable. Lack of feed grains forcing. liqui- 
dation of livestock. General economic con- 
ditions endangered by lack of farm income as 
it affects local businesses. Farmers unable 
to settle current indebtedness and unable to 
borrow for the coming crop year. Only ex- 
treme severity of condition and desire to ob- 
tain relief for the farmers in this county 
necessitates this direct appeal. 
Respectfully, 
CHARLES W. SANDMAN, Jr., 
State Senator, New Jersey. 


In answer to this telegram I addressed 
a reply to Senator Sandman reading as 
follows: Y 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 14, 1957. 
Senator CHARLES W. SANDMAN, Jr., 
Cape May, N.J.: 

Telegram received. Regret exceedingly 
previous action taken by administration in 
not designating New Jersey as drought area. 
However, Department of Agriculture advises 
me Acting Secretary of Agriculture Morse has 
authorized making production emergency 
loans pursuant to section 2 (a) of Public Law 
38, as amended, to eligible farmers in all 
counties of New Jersey because of damages 
and loss to crops and pastures resulting from 
drought conditions. I am mailing you leaf- 
let outlining requirements for participation. 
Farmers desiring further information about 
loan or other types of assistance should get 
in touch with Farmers’ Home Administration 
office serving their county. 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Member of Congress. 


It’s Your Life, Be Careful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very pertinent edi- 
torial, appearing in the July 4 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, em- 
phasizing that in the greatest number 
of automobile fatalities that plague this 
Nation, it is the driver alone who is re- 
sponsible for the deaths of himself and 
passengers. 

This startling revelation by the Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators should serve as an adequate 
warning to each of us and vividly remind 
us that every time we sit behind the 
wheel of an automobile our destination is 
not, necessarily, to heaven in a hurry. 

The article follows: 

Wat Causes Most AUTO DEATHS 

‘The familiar plea for safe driving on a na- 
tional holiday is once more being broadcast 
throughout the land. There is evidence that 
these repeated urgings are not entirely with- 
out effect, however inadequate they might 
seem ín the face of a killer which takes 40,000 
lives a year. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators points out that traffic 
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deaths dropped 18 percent this Memorial 
Day compared to a similar period a year ago. 

The association appends “one last word of 
warning to carry through the summer. * * * 
By far the greatest number of highway 
deaths occur on the open road with no other 
auto involved, sheer cases of drivers losing 
control of speeding cars." 

That is a statistic worth thinking about. 
And it means just one thing. Most of the 
motorists setting off today for a long Fourth 
of July weekend will have only themselves 
to blame 1f they never get back. 


Social Security Wage Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing bulletin from the Butte, Mont., 
chapter of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans is a case history of the need for a 
more sympathetic interpretation of what 
is meant by the amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act that provide for pay- 
ments to those disabled and for freezing 
of wages of disabled workers. 

The following bulletin recites the case 
of a man who has had six separate deter- 
minations that he be totally and perma- 
nently disabled. Yet because the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance has 
laid down as a test that to qualify for 
benefits "you must have a disability 
which is so severe that it prevents you 
from doing any kind of work," this man 
is denied a right which Congress in- 
tended him to have. 

The bulletin from the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of Butte, Mont., follows: 

As every reader of this bulletin knows, our 
totally and permanently disabled life mem- 
ber, Cornelius (Neal) King, had & hearing 
last October 22 before a social-security ref- 
eree on his claim for a wage freeze under the 
1954 amendment to the social-security law. 
The Butte social-security office had previ- 
ously denied this protection to King's wife 
and children. 

At that hearing, in addition to our wit- 
nesses, we had (1) & sworn statement by Dr. 
Terrill, of the Montana Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, showing that King was totally and 
permanently disabled from silicosis; (2) a 
certificate from the Montana Department of 
Public Welfare showing that King was totally 
and permanently disabled by silicosis; (3) a 
finding by the Insurance Division of the 
Veterans’ Administration that King was to- 
tally and permanently disabled by silicosis; 
(4) a finding by the Compensation Division 
of the Veterans’ Administration that King 
was totally and permanently disabled by sili- 
cosis; (5) a letter from the Attorney General 
of the United States of America to the United 
States district attorney in Butte conceding 
that King was totally and permanently dis- 
abled by silicosis; and (6) 4 judgment by the 
Federal court in Butte that King was totally 
and permanently disabled by silicosis. 

In spite of this mountain range of uncon- 
tradicted and undisputed evidence of the 
man's disability the referee said “No,” backed 
up the local social-security office, and denied 
King's wife and children the protection of the 
wage freeze—all on the strength of some 
stuff he read in a big medical book. 

In these intervening months the Appeals 
Council of the Social Security Administra- 
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tion has decided that their case against King 
is & bit wobbly, and they have refused to 
approve this outrageous decision by their 
referee—at least until he can get in with & 
little testimony by some witness who is will- 
ing to swear on his oath that silicosis does 
not disable a person. 

So they have ordered a rehearing of King's 
case, now scheduled for September 13, at 
which time the social-security people will 
unwrap their star witness to testify that 
silicosis is not disabling. He is Dr. Arm- 
strong, a medical expert from the University 
of Maryland, who knows all about respira- 
tory diseases, How do we know he will testi- 
fy against King? Because if Dr. Armstrong 
had told the social-security boys back in 
Maryland the truth—that silicosis was an in- 
sidious and certain killer—then they would 
have reversed the case outright and granted 
King the wage freeze. But Dr. Armstrong has 
evidently told them that silicosis isn’t any 
worse than a bad cold. So now the holy 
white fathers of social security are sending 
this man to Butte at taxpayers’ expense to 
help them put the harpoon into King—but 


Yes, King will get the ax on September 
13. He will suffer the rottenest infustice 
that has come to the attention of Butte 
Chapter No. 6, Disabled American Veterans, 
in many a long year. He has fought his 
claims successfully for 10 years, through 
many Government agencies, and he’s still 
willing to keep up the good fight—but he’s 
60 years old now and this dreadful scourge of 
silicosis is taking its toll. He doesn’t have 
much fight left; he doesn't care what the 
social-security referee does, nor what the 
medical expert from Maryland says. But 
whatever the result, King is ready again to 
take it on the chin. 

King is an ex-Butte miner and has served 
this Nation honorably in two World Wars. 
Can the rest of us sit idly by while these 
shrewd bureaucrats of the Social Security 
Administration nail King to the cross? If 
we do, we can never tell when we might get 
& dose of the same medicine. Can we sit by 
and let the eager beavers in this Govern- 
ment agency make an official determination 
that silicosis is not a disabling disease? If 
we do, it will hurt plenty for a lot of vet- 
erans as well as nonveterans in this mining 
community. Can we afford to let the Social 
Security Administration go on with these 
milk and honey newspaper articles—about 
what they'll do for the disabled worker—and 
then let their hatchetmen give the works to 
an outstanding United States citizen like 
Cornelius King? 

Butte Chapter No. 6 of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans is not about to sit still for this 
kind of social security. 


Hon. Sam McConnell, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Nation is the loser when Members of 
Congress like Sam MCCONNELL retire 
from office. The announcement of his 
resignation in order to accept the posi- 
tion of executive director of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations; Inc., ends a 
congressional career of distinction by 
one of the most popular and able Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Having served for several years on the 
same committee with Sam, I watched 
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him in action and got to know him well. 
Equipped with a brilliant, analytical 
mind, he seemed to always be a little 
ahead of the field in finding loopholes, 
detecting weaknesses, and bolstering 
vital features of legislation. He was in- 
deed a devoted public servant, thinking 
always of the public interest when con- 
troversial legislation was being con- 
sidered. 

In my humble opinion Sam McCon- 
NELL has been one of the most respected, 
sincere, and valuable Members who has 
served in this body since I came here 
16 years ago. We need more men like 
him. I join with my colleagues in this 
deserved recognition and praise, and ex- 
tend to Sam and his family Godspeed 
and all good wishes for the future. 


Accomplishments of Present Session of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, among the 
accomplishments of the present session 
of Congress is the fact that the legis- 
lative branch has been stubbornly re- 
establishing its position of equality with 
the executive arm of the Government. 
I do not mean to say that this has been 
a recalcitrant Congress, but it has been 
one in which party lines have been fairly 
well ignored in considering requests from 
the White House. 

For instance, we gave the President 
what he wanted in the way of a Mideast 
doctrine, and it has apparently paid off. 
His bold plan for that area of the world 
was questioned at length, but the. fact 
remains that the interests of the free 
world have been immeasurably bolstered 
in a critical area. 


When you consider the recent heat of 
the civil-rights debate, you can see again 
that, unlike the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal, when a President sends his views 
to Capitol Hill it is not always with the 
certainty that they will be accepted with 
alacrity. 

The President is an intensely popular 
man, but he is a man who accepts the 
idea wholeheartedly that our system of 
Government is composed of three 
branches—the legislative, executive, and 
judicial. They are, as the President has 
admitted, fundamental and their rights 
and constitutional duties cannot be tam- 
pered with. 

The Republican Members of Congress 
have consistently tried to limit appro- 
priations to last year’s expenditures and 
to date few new programs have been 
approved involving any large and con- 
tinuing outlay of money. It is true that 
even with these economies, the budget 
involves a great deal of money, but, 
eventually only time will tell whether 
we have been wise or foolish. 

It must not be forgotten that we live 
in a turbulent, unsafe, and totally in- 
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secure world. And, frankly, it takes in- 
surance payments to live in that kind of 
& world. In the past we have carried 
this insurance on the basis of short-term 
endowment rates, thereby depleting our 
capital structure. It is time we con- 
verted this plan to long-range term rates 
consistent with the stabilization of our 
national currency and our monetary 
standard. 

It would not be wise for this country 
to temper its present “hard look” at com- 
munism as personified by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. Communism is still tyr- 
anny, no matter how you regard it. 

After I served in the 83d Congress, I 
took occasion to visit Asia. In Afghan- 
istan, India, and other places in the Far 
East, I saw the fertile soil in which the 
false Communist seed is sown with such 
prolific repercussions. It simply boils 
down to this, the Communist bosses 
preach an almost religious doctrine of 
political resignation. The people are 
exhorted to be apathetic in everything 
except their devotion to the regime. 

Our aim, therefore, should be to fight 

it with everything we have, provided al- 
ways we do not overlook the fact that 
only by remaining solvent and united 
can we hope to prevent creeping social- 
ism and Communist infiltration. Every 
public servant entrusted with financial 
administration should resolve each day 
that Lenin’s prophecy shall not come 
true. 
So, too, must we face head-on the 
Spending inflationary trends. This is a 
terrific subject, one that is worldwide in 
scope. People everywhere are demand- 
ing more things. Their demand for 
goods is beyond the capacity of the 
world’s productive machinery. We have 
decolonialized a great many people and 
given them an opportunity to demon- 
strate their political maturity. At the 
same time, even at a faster rate than 
their political development, they are 
rapidly advancing in their economic 
growth. This can continue only as long 
as they maintain stable currency. 

The old established currencies of the 
world have skidded down to unbeliev- 
able lows of value. The French franc 
is well below the value, in terms of 
American currency, of the old American 
continental dollar. America must set 
the pattern by stabilizing our dollar; 
then others may be expected to follow. 

As to what to do about this situation, 
I personally favor a revision of our tax 
laws so that private investors may have 
more money in their pockets with which 
to increase our productive capacity and 
help alleviate a condition which is not 
confined to the United States alone, but 
to the world at large. Here in America 
labor and industry must cease vying 
with each other for higher wages and 
automatic price increases. The consum- 
ing public, heretofore the innocent vic- 
tims, deserves a break which, if not 
soon forthcoming, will resort to boycott 
methods in self-defense. 

We have balanced our budget and 
made a sizable reduction in Federal 
spending. Let us make this program a 
yearly habit and, as the night follows 
the day, the purchasing power of the 
dollar will move toward normal. 
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session of the Eighty-fifth Congress will be published not later than 
Thursday, September 19, 1957. It is requested that copy and proofs of 
speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 


by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 

to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 

date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Walter Reuther’s Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
August 26 I commented on the floor of 
the Senate to the effect that Walter 
Reuther’s proposal of an average cut of 
$100 in automobile prices was as phony 
as a $3 bill. Evidently, I am not alone 
in this thinking because many editors 
across the country have assessed this 
approach in the same way. Knowing 
that Mr. Reuther is not one to give 
up easily in seeking the achievement of 
his publicity attempts, I have collected 
certain of these writings and ask that 
they be placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks so 
that my colleagues may be kept abreast 
of popular thinking on this Reuther 
phony, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 24, 1957] 
Mz. REUTHER Is WRONG 

There are superficial resemblances between 

Mr. Walter Reuther's proposal for checking 


inflation and the replies from General Motors 
&nd Chrysler. Mr. Reuther, speaking for the 
United Auto Workers, asked the automobile 
industry to cut prices on new model cars 
$100, and said that if this were done the 
UAW "wil give full consideration to the 
effect of such reduction on your coropora- 
tion's financial position in the drafting of 
our 1958 demands and in our negotiations.” 
Mr. Curtice, speaking for General Motors, 
suggests that the union extend its present 
contract for another 2 years. "For our 
part,” he concludes, “we will continue to do 
all in our power to resist inflationary pres- 
sures and promote stability." Mr. Reuther 
emphasizes the automobile industries' prof- 
its; Mr. Curtice stresses labor's gains; Mr. 
Colbert, of Chrysler, the industry's modera- 
tion. Each tends to place the burden of 
beginning to halt inflation on the other. 

But there is an important difference in 
the two approaches. Mr, Reuther's assistance 
in keeping down costs is not only conditional 
upon a prior cut in automobile prices. He 
proposes that if there is a dispute between 
the union and management over the effect 
of such a cut upon company finances, it be 
submitted to arbitration, in which the union 
would have the right to ask for whatever 
data on the affairs of the company it chose 
to bring before the public. 

In other words, as Mr. Curtice promptly 
pointed out, the present proposal “bears an 
unmistakable resemblance” to Mr. Reuther’s 
demand in 1945-46 that General Motors 
“open the books” to answer his contention 
that wage increases could be granted without 
price increases. And Mr. Curtice quotes Mr. 
Reuther's later remarks “that the whole 
question of opening the books was merely 
a public relations job on our part 


and it was used to put the company on the 
spot, so that they would have to talk eco- 
nomics or be over & barrel." 

Now it is one thing, in a competitive in- 
dustry, to talk economics in general and 
quite another to reveal the whole financial 
machinery of a company. The one is feasi- 
ble, the other is not. Evidently Mr. Reuther, 
on his own showing, knows that. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Curtice has every reason to be 
mistrustful of the Reuther suggestion, quite 
apart from the basic premise that prices are 
not properly the subject of collective bar- 
gaining. This last is not an arbitrary posi- 
tion; it simply reflects the fact that prices 
are the result of a complex pattern in which 
wages are simply one, albeit a very impor- 
tant factor. To appraise that pattern is the 
responsibility of management, one which, in 
Mr. Colbert's words, Mr. Reuther wants man- 
agement to abdicate. 

So Mr. Reuther's initiative is not the way 
to combat inflation. His exchange with Mr. 
Curtice has pointed up the need for fight- 
ing the creeping deterioration of the value 
of the dollar, a subject on which President 
Eisenhower has spoken very earnestly. But 
the way to stop that deterioration is re- 
straint—self-restraint, at whatever key 
points it can be applied. It is not a matter 
of bargaining, or something to be used for 

advantage. It is a hard, simple 
thing that rests on the conscience of everyone 
who buys or sells, who influences wages or 
prices. 


[From the Detroit Times of August 26, 1957] 
CALLS REUTHER Bm PHONY AS A $3 BL 


WASHINGTON, August 26.—Senator GOLD- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona, told the Sen- 
ate today Walter Reuther's proposal for an 
average cut of $100 in automobile prices was 
as phony as a 63 bill. 

GOLDWATER charged Reuther detests free 
enterprise and wanted the Government to 
take over the businesses of the country. 

Major auto manufacturers have rejected 
Reuther’s proposal for a price cut in ex- 
change for a UAW promise to make rome 
adjustment in next year’s union contract 
demands. 

GorpwaTeR said if Reuther so piously 
wanted to end inflation, he should quit de- 
manding more Federal spending for schools, 
public power, foreign aid, agriculture, hous- 
ing, and other projects. 

He said Reuther wanted to expedite our 
transition from the biessings of free enter- 
prise to the oft-proved disasters of social- 
ism, and added: 

"Walter Reuther detests free enterprise, 
He abhors any form of private management, 
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and the market place in which we and our 
ancestors have met for thousands of years 
he considers the very epitome of evil. 
“This is the same man who in 1934 was 
so enamored of the Soviet Union that he 
closed a letter with the statement ‘carry on 
the fight for a Soviet America.” I say this: 
that if and when the businessmen of this 
country succumb to the constant siren wails 
of Mr. Reuther, then the fight for a Soviet 
America will be won.” 
[From the New York Journal-American of 
August 24, 1957] 


M. S. RuKEYsER Says: REUTHER "ECONOMIC 
Krsrrzer No. 1" 


As a replacement for the American com- 
petitive system, Walter P. Reuther, president, 
United Auto Workers, appears to be groping 
for a substitute economic blueprint. 

His letter, advocating a $100 wholesale 
price cut in new model automobiles, which 
he sent to the presidents of the Big Three, 
envisages a new technique for rigging prices 
by collusion between management and the 
union. 

With his customary gift for exploiting the 
spirit of day to dayness and opportunism, 
Reuther's essay on how to combat inflaties 
is—to say the least—timely. This is in the 
Reuther tradition, 

Reuther has long specialized in arresting 
economic ideas. For example, in the early 
phases of preparation for our participation 
in World War II, Reuther proposed that the 
automobile industry simultaneously produce 
automobiles and munitions. Fetching as 
the proposal seemed, the War Production 
Board ordered a complete cessation of manu- 
facture during the emergency of motorcars 
for civilians, 

After the shooting phase of the war, 
Reuther again captured the headlines by 
-exploiting public apprehensions that a vast 
period of unemployment might be in the 
offing. Here Reuther circulated his famous 
doctrine that wage rates could be upped 
without increasing selling prices. His rhet- 
oric was enticing, but this has proven to 
be a multi-billlon-dollar economic fallacy. 

The postwar record of prices, after the 
Reuther experiment, indicates that costs, 
subject to competition, tend to make prices, 
and that, if unit costs are raised through 
arbitrary pressures at the collective bargain- 
ing table or elsewhere, selling prices tend 
to rise. 

Many learned this simple principle in an 
elementary course in economics, but this vast 
country was turned into a laboratory for test- 
ing the principle anew. 

Two years ago when the guaranteed annual 
Wage was the password of the onetime boy 
wonder, Walter Reuther, now a mature man 
of 50, Reuther guessed wrong and rejected 
the Ford offer of an alternative. Ford pro- 
posed to sell employees company stock at 
half its value on easy installment terms. 
While it may take a full generation to meas- 
ure the extent of Reuther’s blunder, it can 
be said that thus far disaster insurance has 
been of less value during the continuing 
boom than a stake in the good times. 

From a practical standpoint, Reuther's 
current effort to become public economic 
kibitzer No. 1, and to arrogate to himself 
management's responsibility to exercise 
Judgment in pricing products, indicates that 
he is concerned about the hazards of exploit- 
ing the boom to the hilt. His vague sugges- 
tion of moderation in wage demands.in re- 
turn for an automobile price cut, is a radical 
shift of policy from earlier indications that 
next year Reuther would plump for intro- 
duction of a 4-day workweek, presumably for 
5 days’ pay. 


Such a formula would have inflated unit 


labor costs, and would have put manufac- 
turers on the spot. Under such circum- 
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stances, they would have to choose between 
& workers' strike based on resistance to such 
& demand, on the one hand, and a possible 
buyers' strike, on the other, resulting from 
pricing themselves out of the market through 
ylelding to the demand. 

Maybe Reuther himself belleves the prop- 
aganda about administered prices. While 
the manufacturers do set nominal prices, 
true selling prices are determined in compe- 
tition by haggling by dealers and customers 
about the value of the old car and the desir- 
ability of additional gadgets on the new one. 


— 


From the Flint Journal of August 23, 1957 
CURTICE ANSWER Is CHALLENGING 


Probably no one was as surprised as the 
head of the UAW-CIO by the answer of Gen- 
eral Motors President H. H. Curtice to the 
letter proposing that manufacturers’ prices 
of 1958 automobiles be reduced $100 per unit, 
An intent to curb the inflationary cycle was 
avowed. A justifiably flat “No” would have 
served the Reuther propaganda purpose. Had 
the bait carried any element of soundness, 
the absence of a guaranty of equity made 
it unthinkable. 

Reuther knows that present prices of cars 
are based on estimated costs as of the time 
of signing the current 2-year contract be- 
tween the companies and the union. 

He knows labor rates and costs of mate- 
rials from the same cause as it affects sup- 
pliers have increased. 

He knows that the prices of cars have not 
been boosted in the face of the added expense 
of producing them. 

He knows, therefore, that, in effect, the 
prices of current models are less than they 
were when the 1957 lines were introduced. 

In labeling this as a move toward reversing 
the inflationary trend, he was wearing a dif- 
ferent cloak than when he set forth what he 
will ask in negotiations for a new contract 
next year. 

If the manufacturers will follow his sug- 
gestion, he said, he will consider modifying 
his demands. These constitute a heavily 
loaded package with such items as a 4-day 
week that would catapult costs without a 
compensating increase in production except 
at expensive overtime. 

Mr. Curtice’s reply brings the issue down to 
earth, which is not where the union boss 
wishes it to be. It returns the matter to the 
field of labor negotiation, where it belongs, 
The counterproposal would continue the 
present contract for another 2 years. In it, 
the workers are protected with the cost-of- 
living escalator clause. The merit of its 
operation was demonstrated again Thursday, 
when hourly rates were increased 3 cents on 
the basis of further rise in the cost-of-living 
index compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. This brings to 19 cents per 
hour the total of raises under the escalator 
plan. Eligible salaried employees have been 
recognized proportionately. 

Additional protection for the workers 1s 
afforded in the annual improvement-factor 
wage increase designed to boost the buying 
power of an hour’s work to assure employees 
of an improved standard of living. The 
amount of the annual increase would be 
214 percent of the employee's straight-time 
hourly wage rate or 6 cents per hour, which- 
ever is greater. 

Major benefit of a 2-year extension of the 
present contract would be removal of the 
strike threat which has been worrying work- 
ers and others who would suffer from such 
& blow to our economy. Unemployment has 
been experienced in many quarters in the 
automobile field. Supplementing this with 
enforced idleness at a time when substantial 
production could be expected 1s not a happy 
prospect. It would be & high price to pay 
merely to ald union maneuvering. 

It 1s apparent that Reuther outsmarted 
himself in his price-reduction blurb. It per- 
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mitted a reply which carries pertinent points 
in the facts of economic life. It goes to the 
heart of inflation. 

This is where we came In. It may be too 
much to hope that 1958 negotiations now 
will be approached in good faith, including 
a minimum of propaganda, and that the 
glory of ambitious politiclans will be sub- 
ordinated to the good of our entire economy, 
wherein lies the basic well-being of all of 
us, including the union members. 


[From the Charleston Daily Mall of August 

21, 1957] 7 

Mr. REUTHER’S GENEROUS OFFER Is REALLY 
ANOTHER BID FoR MORE ECONOMIC POWER 


Walter Reuther, of the United Auto Work- 
ers, is convinced that the price of automo- 
biles is too high. He couldn't be more right, 
and we suspect all motorists and most auto- 
mobile manufacturers thoroughly agree with 
him. 

On this Mr. Reuther makes an offer: If 
the automobile industry will cut the prices 
on the 1958 model by an average of at least 
$100 a car “we for our part (the UAW) will 
give full consideration to the effect of such 
reduction * * * in the drafting of our 1958 
demands and in our negotiations.” 

It is a part of Mr. Reuther's pretty pre- 
tense that this represents a fair exchange, 
an equitable basis for wage negotiations and 
a major blow against inflation along the lines 
of the President's request to labor and man- 
agement to hold the line. At even the least 
skeptical glance, this is scarcely the truth. 

What Mr, Reuther proposes is that the 
manufacturers make a binding agreement on 
prices in advance of any collective bargain- 
ing in return for which he promises only full 
consideration. Had he been in earnest, Mr, 
Reuther might have made his proposition in 
specific terms, spelling out how much less 
he was willing to take in wages if manage- 
ment were willing to forego its profits ac- 
cordingly. On this basis, it might be pos- 
sible to work out some satisfactory arrange- 
ment for easing the burden of inflation. 

Unhappily, this does not jibe with Mr, 
Reuther's performance in the past, and it is 
not hard to see how management would look 
upon it with misgivings. Mr. Reuther al- 
ways wants something, and it is never a ques- 
tion of something or nothing, but simply 
of how much. : 

In this instance and despite his artful dis- 
sembling, Mr. Reuther wants a little more 
than usual. He wants, in addition to the 
power to determine wages, which he pretty 
much enjoys, the further power to determine 
prices and profits as well. The fact that this 
is advanced in the name of economic stabili- 
zation does not not conceal its true import. 
What Mr, Reuther wants most of all is the 
Privilege of bargaining with himself when 
it comes to the complicated business of di- 
viding the corporate dollar and its principal 
product among workers, consumers, and 
stockholders, This is a good deal too much 
economic power to entrust to any one man. 
[From the Dayton Journal Herald of August 

21, 1957] 

The proposal by Walter Reuther, big boss 
of the United Auto Workers, to the big three 
manufacturers in the automobile field—Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—that they 
agree in advance to cut the prices of their 
1958 models by at least $100 a car under 
present retall prices, has made interesting 
reading but has elicited little response from 
the gentlemen to whom 1t was addressed. 

And for a very good reason, it appears, 
Mr. Reuther was specific in telling the auto- 
mobile makers what they should do, but he 
was pointedly vague in advising them and 
the public what his union would do in return. 

His only commitment was that if the man- 
ufacturers comply “we for our part will give 
full consideration to the effect of such re- 
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duction on your corporations’ financial posi- 
tion in the drafting of our 1958 demands and 
in our negotiations.” 

What sort of horse trading is that? 

It would be quite as sensible for the auto- 
mobile makers to tell UAW that if it will now 
make a flat commitment to reduce its de- 
mands—and how much—in the next nego- 
tiation sessions, they will take such com- 
mitment into full consideration in fixing the 
prices of their new models. 

Come again, Mr. Reuther, but next time 
leave the loaded dice at home. 

[From the Knoxville Journal of August 20, 
1957] 


WALTER REUTHER Is REAL CUTIE OF ALL CUR- 
RENT CROP OF LABOR'S STATESMEN 


This Walter Reuther is the cutie among 
the labor barons. 

He knows how to get publicity which 
brands him as one of the statesmen of labor, 
but at the same time wraps up his state- 
ments in such doubletalk that he is not 
committed to anything. 

This past weekend fantasy was a fine 
example of what we are talking about. 

Reuther called on the country's automo- 
bile manufacturers to reduce their prices on 
all automobiles by about 6100 for 1958. If 
they would do that, quoth the statesman, 
then his union would make a favorable note 
of it in the forthcoming wage negotiations, 
Mr. Reuther wants all employers to make a 
profit, according to his statement. 

Yet the gentleman is already on record as 
demanding for the new contracts between 
the United Automobile Workers and the 
automobile manufacturers next spring a 35- 
hour week and a substantial increase in pay. 

What the automobile people, and other 
businesses and industries for that matter, 
need is a full-time magician on the payroll, 
someone who can reduce hours, increase 
wages (with no per-unit production in- 
crease), and at the same time maintain, or 
reduce prices. 

Fortunately for him and his brethren, Mr. 
Reuther 1s never called upon to perform the 
miracles he demands of others. It's a lot 
simpler to call the boys out on strike than 
it 1s to raise a payroll. 


[From the Detroit News of August 27, 1957] 
THE PRICE OF CARS—WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


To no one's surprise the Big Three automo- 
bile companies have unanimously rejected 
Walter Reuther's suggestion that they cut 
next year's car prices an average of $100 as 
their contribution toward halting inflation. 

Agreeing with Reuther's statement of the 
inflationary problem, they admit that they 
may stand on dangerously high precipices. 
They just don't altogether trust the voice 
behind them saying, "Go ahead and jump. 
It won't hurt a bit and besides I'll soon 
come down and save you." 

Both L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler, 
and Henry Ford II wondered how Reuther 
would react 1f his proposal were turned 
&round and he were asked to take an imme- 
diate wage cut provided the companies would 
thereafter consider reducing the price of 
cars. The mirror imagine is perhaps not 
exact but the point is well made that Reu- 
ther for his part has offered nothing to the 
cause but & vague promise to be rational. 

If the companies cut prices, he says, he 
Will take their financial situation into ac- 
count in framing his forthcoming contract 
demands, But he himself observes that this 
promise 1s actually self-enforcing since “you 
cannot wring water from & stone," In short 
he is assuring the companies that they can 
go ahead and make their statesmanlike sac- 
rifice of profits to the national interest and 
he will not penalize them by driving them 
into bankruptcy. 

This is certainly more enlightened than a 
Point of view which might wholly ignore 
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the fact that labor's wages are pald by the 
sale of their produce. Yet it seems at this 
date rather low ground on which to rest a 
claim to statesmanship. Nowhere has Reu- 
ther implied any willingness to reduce or 
even refrain from raising UAW wages, though 
he actually admits that the wage-price spiral 
is inflationary and pernicious. 

On the contrary the shape and timing of 
his move clearly are intended to put the 
onus on the automobile companies for the 
inevitably inflationary wage demands about 
to emerge from the UAW drafting rooms. 
Now that he has the companies on record, 
presumably he need feel no further restraint 
of conscience. 

In his letter Reuther recognized the prin- 
ciple which requires the subordination of 
particular economic interests to the general 
good. It will be interesting to see whether 
he will give that principle as prominent a 
place at the 1958 bargaining table as it has 
had in his sermon on the responsibilities of 
others, 


[From Newsweek magazine] 
INFLATION: To RruTHrR—PvT UP 


To Walter Reuther's out-of-the-blue pro- 


posal that the Big Three of the auto industry 
cut the prices of 1958 models by an average 
of $100 as a means of fighting inflation 
(Newsweek, August 26), General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Ford, one after the other, said 
"No" last week—and pinned a propaganda 
label on the auto-union boss, but GM went 
further. Its president, Harlow H. Curtice, 
put & counterproposal squarely up to the 
chesty, redheaded Reuther. 

"Specifically," Curtice wrote to him, “we 
suggest that you announce now your willing- 
ness to extend intact our national agree- 
ment for & perlod of 2 years beyond May 
29, 1958 [expiration date of the present 
contract]." This, said Curtice, would “make 
a real contribution to the economic stability 
of our country.” (The Reuther plan had 
promised nothing more on the union's part 
than that it would give full consideration to 
some possible modification of its upcoming 
wage demands.) 

“We find it somewhat difficult,” Curtice 
observed, “to reconcile your professed con- 
cern over inflation with your éxpressed 1958 
collective-bargaining objectives.” Those ob- 
jectives, he pointed out, would by Reuther's 
own statement include the biggest wage 
increase in the history of the union. In 
short, said Curtice, the whole Reuther pro- 
posal looked to him like nothing but another 
publicity maneuver. 

Chrysler's reply to Reuther was published 
24 hours later. Its president, L. L. Colbert, 
wrote: "In a nutshell, you are proposing that 
management abdicate its responsibilities— 
and months after sustaining a drastically re- 
duced income, a company would go before 
the UAW or before a three-man panel to 
attempt to justify its needs for partial re- 
lief. * * * We do not believe that this is 
the way to combat the forces of inflation.” 


FIXING THE BLAME 


Ford's answer came at the end of the week. 
In the most bitterly sarcastic of the three 
letters, President Henry Ford II wrote Reu- 
ther: We will not solve the problem [of in- 
flation] with propaganda broadsides. * * è 
The rapid increase in wages of automobile 
workers over the past 10 years—which were 
negotiated under the duress of your de- 
mands—have unquestionably contributed to 
inflation. Thus, having poured gasoline on 
the fires of inflation, you now stand by and 
tell us how to fight the blaze. In return, 
you say you will consider using less gasoline 
next time—or maybe only kerosene.” 

Reuther, in the meantime, had not just 
been waiting for the mailman. He sent 
copies of his Big Three letters to the White 
House with a covering note urging President 
Eisenhower to give the price-cut plan “the 
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support of your great personal and official 
prestige.” (At his press conference, Mr. 
Eisenhower said only that he had received 
and read the letter and referred it “to my 
economic groups and the Department of 
Labor.") 

REUTHER'S RETORT 


Then, as the Big Three's replies came 1n, 
Reuther slammed with relish into rebuttal. 
General Motors, he stated, had “again dem- 
onstrated shortsightedness * * * and a 
shocking d for the welfare of the 
American buying public.” As for his plan 
being a publicity maneuver, Reuther re- 
torted that if it had been one—which it was 
not—it would have ceased to be one the mo- 
ment that the Big Three said “Yes,” “Our 
proposal was made in good faith and we 
hoped for its acceptance.” 

But Detroit automen recalled (and Har- 
low Curtice noted in his letter) that Reu- 
ther's tactics during the General Motors wage 
deadlock and strike of 1945-46 had been 
notably similar to these he 1s pursuing now. 
He claimed then that General Motors could 
&fford to cut Chevrolet prices by $100 and still 
raise wages; he appealed for the support of 
President Truman. But after a settlement 
had been reached, Reuther candidly told a 
press conference: "The whole question [of 
General Motor's ability to pay] was merely a 
public-relations job on our part.“ 


[From the Rochester Times-Union of August 
24, 1957] 
REUTHER RUNS THE COURSE: EVERYTHING BACK 
TO NORMAL 
(By Paul Miller) 

Walter Reuther apparently enjoys posing 
as a statesman, complete with broad. views 
and long-range thinking. Sometimes, too, 
he makes a convincing picture. 

Nobody, however, seems to me to shed a 
pose and revert to type any faster than Reu- 
ther-the-statesman after he gets a rebuff. 

He ran that course this week. As the 
statesman, he had proposed in an elaborate 
presentation timed for Sunday newspapers, 
that major automobile manufacturers cut 
$100 off the price of 1958 cars. 

The language of the presentation seemed 
studiedly restrained and respectful. 

It was calculated, in my opinion, to muddy 
the water and put automakers in a hole pub- 
lic relationswise prior to contract negotia- 
tions with Reuther's union. 

Reuther must have known that prices of 
products are not generally regarded 85 & 
proper subject for collective bargaining, he's 
been told that often enough. 

Yet, stepping out of the statesman role, he 
howled as if hit an unexpected wallop when 
General Motors reminded him all over again, 
&nd counter suggested that 1f Reuther wants 
to help fight inflation he get his union to 
extend the existing contract. 

At that, Reuther cried arbitrary rejection 
and shocking disregard of public welfare— 
Chrysler later also rejected the proposal so 
pending something from Ford, everything is 
back again to what must pass for normal in 
Detroit. 

Reuther, who many suspect has national 
political ambitions for himself, may be ex- 
pected to make life tough for the automotive 
Rd Three, and to the accompaniment of pub- 

licity for Reuther. 

Few, however, will expect him to make any 
contribution to forces effectively fighting in- 
flation, now or in the future. On the con- 
trary. 


[From the Kansas City Times of August 24, 
1957] 
Mn. Currice Gers Down TO Brass Tacks 
In his answer to Walter Reuther's proposal, 
Harlow H. Curtice of General Motors has 
spotlighted the big villain behind creeping 
inflation: The failure of productivity to rise 
as fast as wages. This was a point ignored 
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by Reuther in his proposal of a $100 price 
reduction on 1958 models. And it is a point 
which cannot, in the long run, be ignored. 

But at least there.is general agreement 
between labor and management that infia- 
tion is a serious national problem, And we 
can hope that both are beginning to con- 
sider methods of combating it at the wage- 
price level. Certainiy Reuther's original 
suggestion was a propaganda move. He of- 
fered a quid without a quo: The manufac- 
turers to reduce their profits while wage in- 
creases continue to add to the costs. The 
only inducement by Reuther was the sugges- 
tion that otherwise the demands would be 
worse, 

However, the whole question of the danger- 
ous spiral of wages and prices is healthily 
out in the open. We can hope that this will 
ultimately arouse public opinion, And that 
responsible management and labor will re- 
spond with their best efforts to hold the line 
before a public revolt. 

In recent years the average increase in 
productivity has been from 2 to 3 percent a 
year. Wages have gone up an average of 7 
to 8 percent annually. The difference of 5 
percent is out-and-out inflation which can 
be absorbed only by the public. Until pro- 
ductivity and wages are again in step, it is 
difficult to see how prices can be held down. 
And remember that the profit dollar is as 
much a victim of inflation as the wage dollar. 
Just as Reuther must protect interests of his 
union, Curtice must protect the interests of 
his stockholders. 

Curtice’s proposal to extend the present 
UAW contract by 2 years would, we believe, 
offer productivity a chance to gain. The 
proposal assumes both a cost-of-living esca- 
lator and an annual increase to improve the 
living standard of employees. Certainly it 
would protect the motorcar workers against 
inflation in a way that people on fixed in- 
comes are not protected. 

Pricing is not a matter for collective bar- 

. Other costs must be considered 
as well as the competitive situation, But 
Curtice could shed some light by discussing 
that question, not with the U. A. W., but 
with the people. Certainly it is fair to ask if 
dealers, with big trade-ins or other gim- 
micks, are being forced to cut their own 
profit margin. And the public must wonder 
how much of the expected price increase for 
1958 can be traced to labor costs, how much 
to raw materials, and how much to cover & 
better product. 

Curtice has at least kept the debate alive, 
and has come back with a counterproposal. 
We hope that Reuther's curt classification of 
the GM answer as a manifestation of 
“shocking disregard” for the public welfare 
does not end the matter. For this is an issue 
which concerns not only labor and manage- 
ment, but also the welfare uf the whole 
economy. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 
26, 1957] 


Curtice Gers GM Orr Spor 


If the United Auto Workers want to fight 
inflation they should extend their present 
wage contract another 2 years, suggests Gen- 
eral Motors President Harlow H. Curtice. 
This was his answer to Walter Reuther's 
suggestion the auto compantes fight inflation 
by cutting 1958 model prices $100. 

Curtice said prices were not properly a 
subject for coliective bargaining; Reuther 
turned down the 2-year contract proposal. 

The exchange between Reuther and Cur- 
tice is preliminary fencing, with an eye on 
public opinion, before they sit down for col- 
lective bargaining over the renewal of the 
union contract next year. The union is ex- 
pected to demand a shorter workweek with 
more take-home pay. It would consider 
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cutting these demands if industry would cut 
&uto prices this fall, Reuther said. 

Reuther temporarily had the automakers 
on a publicity spot, but we think Curtice 
has wiggled off it. His proposal that the 
present 3-year contract be extended 2 years 
should appeal to many union members. Like 
the 5-year contract that preceded it, it has 
encouraged stability, reduced strike fears, 
and given workers pay raises tied to living 
costs—another one last week. 

Moreover, Curtice scored in recalling that 
Reuther once admitted that a similer price 
demand he made in 1948 was “merely a 
public relations job * * * to put the com- 
pany on the spot so that they would have 
to talk economics or be over a barrel." 
[From the Detroit Free Press of August 27, 

1957] 


As AN INFLATION For REUTHER Misses MARK 


One of Walter Reuther's personal assets in 
his climb to power in organized labor has 
been his ability to discern public-relations 
dangers while they are still well ahead, 

Years ago he glimpsed the future and saw 
that sooner or later labor was going to be 
badly hurt with the general public if it had 
the taint of communism. Wherever his 
power extended in unions, Communists were 
disposed of. 

Later he foresaw the perils to labor’s repu- 
tation which lie in men and action such 
as the McClellan committee has put on view. 

But Reuther got there first. Long before 
the McClellan investigation, he deempha- 
sized goons and banned unsavory charac- 
ters. And while many may question some 
ways in which his union's money is spent 
politically, no sign exists that officers dip 
into the cash drawer or involve themselves 
in interests that conflict with those of the 
UAW. 

There is no doubt in our mind that Reu- 
ther has looked toward the horizon and 
spotted another cloud which could throw a 
dark shadow on labor. It is inflation. 

Reuther's method of putting himself on 
record as a fighter against inflation in a 
way that nobody could miss was his recent 
letter to the automobile industry's big three 
on prices and wages. 

With absolute correctness he presented in- 
flation to the automobile makers as a ruln- 
ous scourge. With equal correctness he 
told the manufacturers that checkmating in- 
flatlon is a joint responsibility of manage- 
ment that sets prices and organized labor 
that bargains fof wages. 

Nevertheless, we doubt that Reuther 1s 
going to make his position as a foe of in- 
flation as clearcut and self-proving as has 
been his enmity toward communism and 
racketeering. 

What Reuther urged was that the major 
carbullders set 1958 prices $100 below prices 
on comparable 1957 models. In considera- 
tion of this Reuther told the industry: 
"We for our part will give full consideration 
to the effect of such reductions on your cor- 
poration's financial position in the drafting 
of our 1958 demands and in our negotia- 
tions,” 

Nobody seems to have missed the fact that 
while Reuther asked a definite commitment 
from management on the price aspect of in- 
fiation, he was completely indefinite on what 
the UAW bargainers would do specifically 
&bout holding the line on wages. 

In this light, the public necessarily has to 
withhold judgment on the extent to which 
Reuther's offer has real meaning. It can 
hardly be expected to be swept away by en- 
thusiasm for a proposition so conspicuously 
wide open at one end. 

Particularly is this so in light of a re- 
minder given Reuther by General Motors 
President Harlow H. Curtice in his reply. 
Curtice recalled that Reuther once stated 
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that the UAW's 1958 objective would be the 
biggest wage increase in the history of the 
union * * * a shorter workweek with in- 
creased take-home pay. 

And, answering Reuther, the auto com- 
panies cited the fact that whereas 1957 
models still carry the same price tags they 
had when they were introduced, wages in 
the plants have increased appreciably since 
that time. 

Henry Ford II, replying to Reuther for the 
Ford Motor Co, dealt with the fact that, 
whereas its pay rates have gone up 70 percent 
since 1948, Ford prices have risen only 30 
percent—and that they now buy a much 
better car than in 1948. 

Opponents can bat statistics around end- 
lessly, of course. But it seems to us that 
in all three letters there is a wealth of price, 
wage, and production fact that will try 
Reuther's skill at riposte to the utmost. 

His truly glaring weak spot, howover, was 
hit on by L. L. Colbert, Chrysler Corp. presi- 
dent. 

“Would 1t not," he asked Reuther, "be just 
as logical for the automobile industry to ask 
members of the UAW to take an immediate 
and sizable wage cut, which the companies 
would then ‘take into consideration’ in pric- 
ing their 1958 automobiles?” 

Reuther's generalities, when met with an 
array of hard fact such as the auto makers 
fired back at him, don't impress us as the 
stuff to make him a hero in the eyes of those 
who watch prices chase wages, and vice versa, 
while inflation deflates their purchasing 
power. 

Until he does better, this new gambit isn't 
likely to harvest the esteem: which other 
long-range public-policy battles have won 
h 


" 


[From Time magazine] 
LABOR VERSUS MANAGEMENT 

Walter Philip Reuther, 49, the redheaded 
boss of the 1,500,000 United Automobile 
Workers and vice president of the 15-mil- 
lion-man AFL-CIO, remained utterly aloof 
from the tawdry discourse about Jimmy 
Hoffa and Johnny Dio going on in Washing- 
ton. Instead, the UAW's Reuther chose to 
initiate a new public debate, not about la- 
bor corruption, but about economics. Aware 
of public concern about inflation, Reuther 
&stutely proposed that the big three auto- 
mobile makers cut prices on 1958 models by 
$100 or more below 1957 prices, whereupon 
his union would give "full consideration" to 
lower company earnings in preparing, wage 
demands (Time, August 26). 

The automakers were unanimous in their 
answer. “Another publicity maneuver,” 
shot back General Motors Corp. President 
Harlow H. Curtice. Retorted Chrysler Corp. 
President Lester Lum Colbert: “You are 
proposing that management abdicate its re- 
sponsibilities—and that months after sus- 
taining a drastically reduced income, a com- 
pany would go before the UAW or before a 
three-man panel to attempt to justify its 
need for partial relief.” Henry Ford II: 
“The rapid increase in wages of automobile 
workers over the past 10 years, which were 
negotiated under the duress of your de- 
mands, have unquestionably contributed to 
inflation. Thus, having poured gasoline on 
the fires * * * you now stand by and tell 
us how to fight the blaze. In return, you 
say you will consider using less gasoline 
next time—or maybe only kerosene.” 

Net result of the exchange: a spate of 
publicity for Walter Reuther and his odd 
theory that United States private enterprise 
should be limited by some kind of labor re- 
view and control. As Walter Reuther must 
have realized all along, neither the proposal 
nor the discussion made any real contribu- 
tion to the critical struggle against infla- 
tion. 
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Service of Reserve and Retired Officers in 
the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
our security rests not only on our career 
military personnel, but on the millions 
who constitute our Reserve forces. 
These private citizens, together with re- 
tired military personnel, constitute a link 
between the professional soldier and the 
rest of our citizens. They can contribute 
significantly to our military strength by 
developing their own understanding of 
current military problems and trans- 
mitting their views to their friends and 
associates. 

The July 1957 issue of the Officer, the 
Official journal of the Reserve Forces Re- 
lief and Benefit Association, presents a 
challenging article by Frank R. Barnett 
entitled “The Role of the Reserve and 
Retired Officer in Conflict Through Com- 
munication.” 

Dr. Barnett is associated with the 
-Richardson Foundation as director of re- 
Search. He was formerly a professor at 
Wabash College. During World War II 
he served as an infantryman; he was a 
Russian interpreter for the G-5 section 
of the 69th Infantry Division, the first 
American unit to meet the Red army on 
the Elbe River in April 1945; he also 
served as a military government official 
in Berlin. Subsequently he won a 
Rhodes scholarship. While in England 
he had opportunities to revisit Berlin 
during the Russian blockade and the air- 
lift, to participate in a summer seminar 
on political scienee at the University of 
Zurich, and to interview exiles from the 
Communist empire who crowded into 
London after the fall of Czechoslovakia 
and the purges in Poland, Hungary, and 
other Iron Curtain nations. 

His article suggests that Genghis 
Khan, represented by the present rulers 
of Russia, stands on the American fron- 
tier. His armies practice conquest by 
communication. Dr. Barnett shows how 
our Reserve and retired officers can per- 
form an important role in this phase of 
the current cold war. 

I have found his summary of the pres- 
ent world situation of such great interest 
that I am bringing it to the attention of 
all readers of the Recorp by including it 
as an extension of my remarks: 
CLAUSEWITZ HAS REVERSED THE ORDER OF BATTLE 

Unwittingly, 2 Russians and 2 Germans 
have stationed America’s Reserve, retired, and 
inactive officers in the first line of national 
defense; while, at the same time, they have 
helped to bar officers on active duty from 
most cf the main battlefronts. The men 
responsible for this curious reversal of the 
order of battle are Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, and 
Von Clausewitz. If those four had not radi- 
cally altered the ground rules of warfare, 
Reserve officers would be in reserve. 

Instead, Reserve and inactive officers are 
&ctually the shock troops in the only bat- 
tles that may cvcr be fou7ht: on the fields of 
politics, economics, pubie opinion, and the 
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underground. We are confronted with a 
paradox in which a captain in the National 
Guard or & retired colonel can actively en- 
gage the enemy as a cold war brigadier, 
while the general in the Pentagon—or in Ko- 
rea—must watch the contest passively from 
his Reserve depot. And if the war of ideas 
(and beliefs) is lost by the inactives, the 
trial by firepower will almost certainly be de- 
faulted in advance to the enemy. 

WHY ARE THE RESERVES ON THE FRONT LINES? 


How has the 20th century revolutionized 
the inactive officer's role in national defense? 
Why do the theories of Clausewitz—updated 
by the practice of Lenin, Hitler, and Stalin 
throw on officers with civilian status the 
chief burden of what Communists call “in- 
stitutional conflict?" How does Khrushchev 
employ the strategy of ambiguity in order to 
keep the Pentagon perpetually off balance 
and out-of-bounds in the arena of psycho- 
logical warfare? 

These questions must be answered, for the 
continuation of Western civilization now de- 
pends—increasingly—on the managerial 
skills, political dexterity, economic drive and 
sheer will to survive of civilian components 
which, in a free society, predetermine the 
uses to which science, strategy, and hard- 
ware can be applied by the professtonal mili- 
tary. The Soviet betrayals after Yalta, the 
evasions inherent in the Berlin airlift, the 
stalemate in Korea—those problems might 
have been resolved by science and strategy. 
The missing ingredients were moral courage, 
determination, belief in ourselves. Weapons 
without will are like a foreign policy with- 
out power or a purpose; but in a democracy 
it is not the career soldier's job to define the 
national will or frame the national purpose. 
It is the right and duty, however, of the 
Reserve and retired officer—who recognizes 
the problem of survival—to speak up boldly 
and aggressively, drawing to himself if neces- 
sary the fire of the naive, the neutralist, and 
the willfully misinformed. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY WARFARE IS WAGED 
THROUGH POLITICS AND IDEAS 


Von Clausewitz, who was a gentleman, had 
one thing in common with Lenin, Hitler, 
and Stalin, who were murderous barbarians. 
(Some propagandists are busy today claiming 
that Stalin corrupted Lenin's bright dream 
of communism; but history proves that Lenin 
deliberately built terror and treachery into 
the structure of Communist power.) But all 
of these men argued that trial-by-arms on 
the battlefield was only a part—even a minor 
part—of warfare. To them, conflict between 
nations was not limited to an artillery duel, 
& bayonet charge, or a clash between naval 
vessels and aircraft. Instead, they believed 
that the struggle for power was waged pri- 
marily through politics, education, propa- 
ganda, fifth columns, and sheer willpower. 

In their view, the battle is three-quarters 
over when the guns begin to fire. The true 
military genius labors to break his oppo- 
nent's will to resist well in advance of a 
formal declaration of war. The Commu- 
nists, like the Nazis, try—through ideological 
and political techniques—to demoralize 
enemy troops, compromise enemy statesmen, 
confuse the enemy’s civilian leadership. 
Communists try to frighten politicians in 
the free world into inaction and attempt to 
create indecision everywhere by dividing all 
sectors of society into hostile, suspicious 
groups who cannot stand together. The mas- 
ter of the Hitler-Khrushchey style of warfare 
cloaks his own preparations for conquest in 
peace offensives or offers to expand trade. He 
practices subversion, economic infiltration, 
and espionage so subtly that honorable men 
have difficulty in defining these threats as 
aggression, For the Communists, the front 
is everywhere. 

This is the new theory of warfare. This is 
conquest by communication, envelopment by 
politics, encirclement by economics, and con- 
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flict by symbols. This is the fourth dimen- 
sional warfare—a contest in which ideas 
dominate the battlefield and predetermine 
how our armies and navies and air fleets will 
be used, or whether they will be used at all. 
The Communists may not want an atomic 
war that will destroy their own headquar- 
ters. They may not fight in the conven- 
tional three dimensions of warfare: by land 
or sea or in the air. They may prefer to 
paralyze and isolate America with fourth 
dimensional warfare; they may try to con- 
fiscate our overseas investments; they would 
like to maneuver us into a voluntary peace- 
ful coalition in the world Soviet state. 


THE SOVIETS ARE STILL WINNING THE COLD WAR 


For those who faintly trust the larger hope, 
it may be instructive to recall what has hap- 
pened in the past year in the conduct of 
the irregular war: 

1. On September 20, a 7-man team of 
NATO experts announced in Philadelphia 
that the Soviet Navy had risen from seventh 
to second place among the world's navies, 
The team, headed by Vice Admiral Thach, 
United States Navy, reported that the Rus- 
sians have a fleet of 400 submarines and are 
producing 3 new submarines every fortnight. 
(The Nazis, at the beginning of World War 
II, had only 65 submarines and still almost 
managed to sever the Anglo-American life- 
line across the North Atlantic.) 

2. The 68th edition of Jane's Fighting 
Ships, published in November, evaluated the 
growth of Seviet naval power as the most ex- 
traordinary development in Communist 
grand strategy since World War II. Jane’s 
reported that “Besides this huge underwater 
fleet, Russia has built more cruisers and more 
destroyers since the end of the Second World 
War than all the nations of the rest of the 
world combined.” 

3. In 1956, the Communists— 

(a) sent arms and technicians to Syria 
and Egypt; 

(b) trained Egyptian officers in Czechoslo- 
vakian war colleges; 

(c) offered their version of foreign aid to 
Burma and Indonesia; 

(d) continued to build up military power 
in North Korea and off the coast of Formosa; 

(e) pushed their underground networks 
deeper into Iran, Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia; 

(f) backed nationalist revolts in Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunesia; 

(g) threatened Laos and Cambodia with 
underground armies; and 

(h) covered all of these power thrusts into 
the vitals of the free world with peaceful co- 
existence talk—aimed at confusing ard dis- 
arming statesmen in America, Britain, 
France, and Germany. 

4.In the New York Times on May 10, 
1956, it was reported that Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, told a Senate-House committee that 
“The Soviet Union soon will have a lead over 
the United States in an important phase of 
basic nuclear research.” 

5. President Sukarno of Indonesia, despite 
his good-will tour of America, announced 
that his country needed a guided democ- 
racy which would probably include Com- 
munists in the Cabinet. 


6. Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Cen- 


` tral Intelligence Agency, wrote—in an article 


in U. S. News & World Report, May 11, 1956— 
that “The Soviet production of machine tools 
now exceeds that of the United States.” 

7. There were increased political and eco- 
nomic pressures on Japan to trade with Com- 
munist China and do business with Soviet 
Russia. 

8. Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, writing in the New 
York Times of May 30, pointed out that the 
Bolshevik Party maintains no fewer than 
6,000 schools and colleges of political war- 
fare, propazande, agitation, and gubvereſon. 
He pointed out tzat the U. S. S. R. employs 
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875,000 full-time and 2,100,000 part-time 
propagandists. 

9. At a dinner of the University of Penn- 
sylvania's Law Review 1n May of last year, 
Mr. Allen Dulles said that the Communists 
were now emphasizing parliamentary revolu- 
tion, the infiltration of free political parties 
1n an effort to advance the cause of civil war 
through parliamentary techniques. 

10. All over the world, Communist Parties 
softened their line and move toward pop- 
ular-front coalitions with any groups that 
were anti-Western or anti-American. 

11. On March 15, 1956, Donald A. Quarles, 
Becretary of the Air Force, told a Columbia 
Engineering Alumni Association dinner in 
New York that the Soviet challenge to United 
States air-atomic leadership was serious 
and disturbing, 

12. On May 1, Charles E. Wilson, Secretary 
of Defense, admitted before a news confer- 
ence in Washington that “the Soviet Union 
was outstripping the United States in the 
production of globe-girdling planes that can 
carry hydrogen bombs," (New York Times, 
May 2, 1956.) 

13. On February 15 of this year, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, one of our.foremost nuclear 
physicists, told the Air Force Association at 
its meeting in Washington that scientific su- 
premacy would pass from the United States 
to Russia within the next 10 years. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, Dr. Teller sees 
no way to reverse the trend, owing to the 
long lead time required to educate scientists. 
(Other American scientists are not so gloomy 
as Dr. Teller, but no one can deny that the 
Communist world is engaged in an all-out 
effort to catch up and surpass the West in the 
training of technical and scientific man- 
power.) 

14. On January 20, the Atomic Energy 
Commission announced it had detected an- 
other nuclear test by the Soviets. 

15. On February 23, 1957, Marshal Zhukov, 
Soviet Defense Minister, warned that atomic, 
hydrogen, or even more powerful bombs 
could be rained on the United States in an- 
other war. (New York Times, February 24, 
1957.) 


COMMUNIST COURAGE VERSUS WESTERN DOUBT 


So much for communism’s military, indus- 
trial, political, and economic capabilities. 
What of Communist willpower? Unhappily 
for us, Communist will—when it is put to the 
test—seems to be far more resolute than our 
own. Communist courage—when the battle 
1s joined—reflects discredit on the superficial 
phrases with which some free world states- 
men seek to clothe the nakedness of their 
cold war policies. 

Last spring, Khrushchev denounced Stalin 
as a sadist and a murderer; but in the fall 
the same Khrushchev urged all Communists 
to be like Stalin when fighting capitalist im- 
perialism. In the spring, Khrushchev proph- 
esied (before the 20th assembly of the Com- 
munist Church Militant) that Marx and 
Lenin would inherit the 20th century. In 
the fall, at the height of the Suez debacle, 
Khrushchev snarled at western diplomats in 
Moscow: “Whether you like it or not, history 
is on our side. We'll bury you." 

Khrushchey risked world war III in No- 
vember when he threatened to put rockets on 
Britain and France. Communist China and 
Communist Russia risked world war III when 
they offered to send volunteers to Cairo. The 
rulers of the Kremlin looked down the atomic 
barrels of all the American airbases sur- 
rounding their heartland, looked hostile 
world opinion straight in the face—and sent 
20 armored divisions to crush the life out of 
Hungary. There is something dreadfully 
wrong with Communist morals—but, by 
comparison with the West, they enjoy a 
crucial advantage in courage, resolution, and 
the will to win. By their own standards, 
they are even morally superior to us, for they 
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are obviously willing to die for what they 
believe in. 

‘Some optimists argue that the slaugh- 
ter of Hungary exposed a terrible weak- 
ness in the Communist empire. Perhaps 
it revealed an even greater sickness in 
western civilization and especially Amer- 
fica. Our society, unlike communism, is 
founded on certain assumptions about 
the moral nature of the universe. If 
those assumptions are wrong, if there are 
no sacred obligations, if there is nothing 
worth dying for, if there is nothing worth 
risking for, then, of course, the Communists 
are right; man is an insignificant insect, 
spinning his pitiful web on a flying ball of 
meaningless mud. And let us have our crea- 
ture comforts, prosperity, and peace in our 
time. 

It 1s doubtful that many Americans think 
that way at all This Republic has created 
the most exciting experiment in human lib- 
erty and opportunity the world has ever 
known. Owing to our unique legal, political, 
and economic framework, ordinary men and 
women haye had the chance to do quite 
extraordinary things—for themselves, for 
their families, and for others, including the 
peoples of all the world. This experiment in 
human freedom would never have conferred 
its unlimited benefits on present genera- 
tions if it hadn't been for two sets of men: 

1. A group of American statesmen who 
were so controversial that they could have 
been hanged by the neck if their cause had 
not prospered. 

2. A little band of men from beyond the 
sea who were equally willing to risk their 
careers and lives for the American dream— 
Von Steuben, Kosciusko, Rochambeau, and 
the Marquis de Lafayette. 

Two Frenchmen, a German, and a Pole 
betting all they had on a new social order— 
a way of life that might transform not only 
the American continent but, in time, the 
whole world. Can we think of those men 
and not be somewhat ashamed that our Gov- 
ernment is afraid to impose moral, political, 
and economic sanctions against the Soviets 
over the murder of Hungary? 

In World War II, Polish and Czech sol- 
diers fought brilliantly by our side—under 
General Anders in Italy and in the deadly 
battles in the skies over Britain. Are British 
and American statesmen proud of themselves 
when they think of how casually they per- 
mitted Moscow to blackmail Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia and, the rest of Eastern Europe 
into slavery? 

Every schoolboy knows that Lord Byron, 
the poet, died in a tent on alien soil where 
he had gone to fight the Turk for the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Neither the British 
Foreign Office nor the American State De- 
partment of today's world would have per- 
mitted Lord Byron to make that moral ges- 
ture. They would have been afraid that his 
act would give offense to a nt. 

Western civilization still has economic 
strength; it -still has skilled manpower; it 
has science and it has weapons. But does 
the West any longer believe in itself? Does 
it have a grand purpose or merely a little 
set of confused and conflicting ad hoc, 
emergency programs? Can we, in short, meet 
the Communist challenge at the ultimate 
levels of conviction, courage, and ideological 
commitment? 

Or shall we continue in the future—as in 
the past—to fight every battle of the cold 
war on our side of the Iron Curtain? Shall 
we forever be locked into the false dilemma 
of coexistence or containment? No status 
quo power has ever checked the thrust of 
& dynamic barbarian, for even if the de- 
fense is 90 percent successful on every occa- 
sion, a civilization can be pushed to its 
grave 10 yards at a time. 

The question on Hungary was not world 
war III versus doing next to nothing. There 
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were many things short of war we might 
have done, if there had been a plan, and if 
national will and national purpose had not 
faltered. Actually, there were minimum 
risks in imposing economic sanctions flying 
in unarmed planes loaded with relief sup- 
plies, and insisting on U, N. observers. The 
worst time of all for the Kremlin to start 
world war III was during the Suez and 
Hungarian crises. Hungary meant that none 
of the 60 satellite divisions were reliable. 
And Suez had brought United States military 
power into worldwide alert. Our Navy was 
at sea; our atomic bombers were in the air; 
our farflung battleline was at the ready. 
For the Soviets to have risked total war 
at such an hour would have been suicide, as 
General Gruenther pointed out at a NATO 
press conference. 


GENGHIS KHAN STANDS ON THE AMERICAN 


The reserve officer and the retired officer 
must commit themselves to active duty be- 
cause an Asiatic conqueror now stands on 
our frontier. Owing to science, the Atlantic 
Ocean is no wider than the Rio Grande. 
Owing to technology, the Pacific is no broader 
than Lake Michigan; and the wastelands of 
the north can be bridged in a few hours’ 
flight. We Americans are face to face with 
the descendants of Genghis Khan. 


HIS ARMIES PRACTICE CONQUEST BY 
COMMUNICATION 


Khrushchev and company are no longer a 
rude barbarian horde. They are disciplined 
in science and well armed with engineering. 
They are schooled in economics and politi- 
cal theory. They speak many languages, 
They have learned to use education, litera- 
ture, art, trade, law, and even religion as 
weapons of subversion. Above all, they are 
superbly trained in the conduct of symbol- 
warfare—in conflict by communication, pen- 
etration by politics, and confiscation by par- 
liamentary procedures. 

THE MILITARY ALONE CANNOT DEFEND AMERICA 
AGAINST SYMBOL WARFARE 


That is why we must talk about private 
citizens’ responsibility for national security. 
In the past, wars were chiefly shooting 
matches, Editors and educators, lawyers, 
bankers, and businessmen naturally left de- 
fense problems in the hands of America's 
soldiers and technicians. Today, the front is 
everywhere. Certain intangibles can liter- 
ally wash out the material foundations of 
defense. If the world climate of opinion ís 
mobilized against us by propaganda, we will 
lose markets, airbases, and access to strategic 
raw materials. If, here at home, we lose the 
will to sacrifice or cynically disregard our 
spiritual traditions, all of our physical wealth 
will not safeguard American civilization. 
Today, national defense begins at the level 
of domestic political morality, the quality of 
citizenship training for our youth, and the 
reputation of American business both here 
and abroad. These intangibles are the clear 
responsibility of private citizens—and the 
special province of civilians who have given a 
portion of their lives to the service of their 
country as officers. 

PRIVATE CITIZENS CAN DO A GREAT DEAL 


There is no need to despair. In a sense, 
we have not yet begun to fight; for we have 
thus far neglected to organize systematically 
our greatest source of strength, the vitality 
latent in our 4,000 voluntary associations. 
Only a tiny percentage of America's schools 
and colleges bother to teach our young people 
(who will be standing guard duty next year) 
the facts about communism. In all too 
many schools and colleges, it is possible to 
earn a degree without learning any of the 
unigue facts about American civilization. 
In other words, although we are locked in a 
struggle for survival, we have not troubled 
either to know ourselves or our enemy. 
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Retired and Reserve officers who serve as 
trustees of school boards, universities, pri- 
vate foundations, professional societies, etc., 
can do something about that problem. In- 
deed something is already being done by iso- 
lated individuals across the country. But 
what is lacking is a clearinghouse of ideas, a 
mechanism for chainstoring the first-rate 
intellectual product developed in one locality 
to the rest of the Nation. It is in the devel- 
opment of such a mechanism that the civil- 
fan officer—now engaged in law, education, 
business, banking, publishing, etc.—could 
perform an outstanding service. 

OUR FEARS MAY BE LIARS 


In the black hours when Britain was 
obliged to go it alone, after the fall of France 
and before America had entered World War 
II, Winston Churchill cheered Parliament 
with a quotation from an English poet: “If 
hopes were dupes, fears may be liars." Hopes 
about the good intentions of Genghis Khan 
& Co. have indeed been dupes; but we need 
not turn from mirage to despair. The enemy 
has his Achilles heel if we but dare to thrust, 
There are rumblings in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Some Red army men went over to 
the rebels in Hungary. There are stirrings 
within Russia itself—questions from stu- 
dents, murmurings among scientists, doubts 
among intellectuals. The Russian people 
have not lost their religion in nearly four 
decades of rule by militant atheists. 

If we can become as excellent in moral 
philosophy as we are in engineering, we can 
increase the doubts and tensions behind the 
Iron Curtaim. If we can become as skillful 
in politics as we are in business management 
and invention, we can keep the “precincts” of 
Asia and the Middle East from voting Com- 
munist. More than that, we can carry this 
political battle inside the Soviet empire, and 
by means short of war, we can help the peo- 
ples of Poland, Hungary, China, and Russia 
to throw the rascals out. 

WE CANNOT JUST HOPE FOR THE BEST 


We must not expect, however, that the 
Soviet empire will conveniently disintegrate 
by itself. The Communists have worked 
night and day to dissolve the ties that bind 
free societies together. They have not waited 
for things to happen; they have made things 
happen. They have trained tens of thou- 
sands of professional revolutionaries to 
wage psycho-political combat. Communism, 
moreover, is not just an idea. It is a power 
technique. The rulers in Moscow are not 
going to let their empire fall apart even if 
they lose faith in the validity of Marx. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE UNIVERSITY 


We believe in professional training in 
America. We train for engineering and 
science, we train for business management 
and philosophy, we train young men at the 
service academies in the complexities of fire- 
power, logistics, and military hardware, But 
in all of America there is no training acad- 
emy which equips Americans to play cold 
war chess with the Communist masters of 
political warfare. We train diplomats in 
international law, but the Soviets operate 
outside of law through subversion, infiltra- 
tion, propaganda, and psychological warfare. 
Politics is a dirty word in America—yet in 
this 20th century of mass communications 
there is no alternative to politics—except a 
hydrogen war. 

Do we not need a national service uni- 
versity? The teaching materials in such an 
academy would include a survey of the prob- 
lems posed by science and geopolitics, and the 
strategy and tactics of international com- 
munism. Not that we want Americans to 
copy the Communists—but we must undere 
stand their methods to avoid being mouse- 
trapped. The curriculum might also include 
what could be called the theology of freedom, 
or the philosophy of citizenship. We are 80 
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busy and so pragmatic that we have forgotten 
much of our own philosophy. Very few 
Americans can articulate what it 1s we stand 
for. We perform, but performance is not 
enough. The Communists capture the 
slogans, manipulate the symbols, pervert the 
communications. We must produce cadres of 
Americans in every walk of life who are not 
paralyzed by the cult of doubt and confusion 
which has swept this country for the past 
25 years. 
THE STUDENT BODY 

Who would attend such & natlonal serv- 
ice university? I would hope that young 
diplomats would come after they had studied 
international law. I would hope young offi- 
cers would come after they had studied strat- 
ezy and tactics. Our foreign-aid personnel 
should attend—for their competitors are 
skilled politicians. And nongovernmental 
effectives should be there: businessmen who 
represent our great corporations abroad, min- 
isters and editors, teachers, labor leaders, and 
the permanent officers of our voluntary or- 
ganizations. An adequate course could be 
given in 3 weeks—for the student body would 
consist of exceptional men who have already 
attained leadership. In other words, a de- 
fense institute would be the equivalent of 
the Harvard School of Advanced Manage- 
ment, in the field of national survival. 


LIMITED GOVERNMENT CAN'T DO THE WHOLE JOB 


Someone may ask: Why not simply expand 
the work of one of the war colleges? My 
answer is that those splendid colleges neces- 
sarily concentrate on problems which can be 
dealt with inside the framework of Govern- 
ment and the military services. We need an 
institute whose orientation is toward the 
work of nongovernmental and voluntary 
groups. For our limited Government canhot 
possibly compete with Communist total gov- 
ernment in the conduct of ideological war- 
fare. If it did, Washington would have to 
control our drama, our economic system, our 
science, our law, our editorial opinion, our 
schools and our religion. Either private 
groups will voluntarily commit themselves to 
some sector of the cold-war front, or those 
areas will continue to be vulnerable to the 
political, economic, and psychosocial pene- 
tration of Communist unconventional war- 
fare. But private initiative in the cold war 
will only be effective when it is given some 
professional training. The Reserve and re- 
tired officer, whose voice is influential in 
commerce, industry, and education, could be 
the most persuasive spokesman—and trus- 
tee—for the kind of training which can en- 
able America to win the conflict of communi- 
cation and thus avoid a thermonuclear show- 
down with the Kremlin. 


Capitals and Capitols 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Jane Aiken who 1s a student at 
Washington Junior High School in Rock 
Island, Ill.: 

CAPITALS AND CAPITOLS 

When Illinois was separated from Indiana 
in 1809, a capital had to be chosen for the 
new Territory. Kaskaskia, a rough frontier 
town settled by the French, was the most 
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important commercial center of the region 
at the time and was finally chosen as a suit- 
able place for the Illinois capital. 

The capitol building itself was a large, 
crude, brick structure erected in the center 
of the square. It had been the headquarters 
of the French military commander during 
the period of French occupancy. 

The first State constitution, adopted in 
1818, provided that the seat of government 
should remain at Kaskaskia until otherwise 
directed by the general assembly. It also 
directed the assembly to petition Congress 
for four sections of land to be used for the 
seat of the government. If this was granted, 
State authorities were to lay out a town 
which would remain the capital for 20 years. 
The grant was made and a town, named Van- 
dalia, subsequently was located on the Kas- 
kaskla River. Here three capitol buildings 
were erected. The first, a two-story frame 
affair, was burned December 9, 1823. The 
second structure, of brick, was torn down in 
1836 to make room for a larger building 
which was erected in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to prevent the removal of the capital 
to Springfield. This building 1s still stand- 
ing. 
Before the 20 years elapsed, the question 
of a permanent location for the capital came 
up again. Sangamon County had become the 
most heavily populated area in the State, 
with 7 representatives and 2 senators in the 
legislature. These men were called the long 
nine because of their great height. Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Ninian W. Edwards were 
members of this group whose object was to 
make the village of Springfield the new capi- 
tal of Illinois. The long nine voted as a 
unit in the legislature and were always lob- 
bying for votes for their cause. 'They gath- 
ered strength rapidly, and in 1837 the adop- 
tion of Springfield as the next capital was 
decided on the fourth ballot. 

Springfield ranked second in population 
to Jacksonville among Illionis towns. De- 
spite its vigor, its houses were shoddy, there 
were no sidewalks, and streets were often 
impassable because of the deep mud. The 
cornerstone of the new statehouse in the 
center of the square was lald July 4, 1837, 
with much ceremony. The building was con- 
sidered large enough to meet all the State's 
future needs. 

Illinois, however, was a booming State, and 
scarcely 25 years elapsed before the building 
was outgrown. Rival towns then thought 
they saw a chance to obtain the capital for 
themselves, but again Springfield outstripped 
them. On land donated by the city, the cor- 
nerstone for our present statehouse was laid 
in 1868. We hope this ornate, beautiful 
building will serve for many years to come, 


Compulsory Inspection of Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask consent to include in the Recorp my 
statement telling of the role of leader- 
ship played by members and officials of 
& labor union in bringing to reality a bill 
for compulsory inspection of poultry 
which was passed by Congress in the 
latter days of the session. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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COMPULSORY INSPECTION OF POULTRY 
(Statement by Senator NEUBERGER) 


I believe it is extremely important that the 
American people know the background of 
this legislation. They must know that this 
consumer-protective and health-protective 
legislation will go on the statute books in 
large part because of the work of & labor 
union. 

Today, much attention is given the few 
racketeers who have infiltrated the labor 
movement or the very labor leaders whose 
actions have violated the law. That is why, 
Mr. President, I would bring to your atten- 
tion the great public service work of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO) for 
the enactment of the compulsory poultry 
inspection legislation. 

At a conference in 1946, representatives of 
poultry processing workers discussed ways of 
dealing with the double problem of (1) in- 
fections and other forms of disease trans- 
mitted from poultry to workers, and (2) the 
filthy and diseased poultry some processors 
marketed. Some delegates suggested com- 
pulsory poultry inspection legislation as the 
answer, The conference adopted this idea 
and urged legislation for it. 

The idea of a campaign for such legislation 
slowly developed in the union. The meat- 
cutters union, especially its poultry workers 
locals, from time to time urged Congress to 
enact compulsory poultry inspection legis- 
lation. 

Some public-health experts had similar 
ideas. They, too, had intimate knowledge of 
the need for a compulsory poultry inspection 
law. Some public-health pioneers were 
among the first to call for this legislation. 

About 3 years ago, the meatcutters union 
stepped up its campaign for: compulsory 
poultry inspection. It publicized startling 
facts about the need for this type of regula- 
tion. It obtained sworn affidavits from poul- 
try workers describing the terrible abuses 
against health and sanitation practiced by 
the backward parts of the poultry industry. 

It delved into public-health reports to 
show the extremely high rate of food poison- 
ing cases due to poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. It proved through Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that the industry had an 
excessively high rate of industrial injury. 
It painstakingly researched and brought to 
congressional attention the psittacosis epi- 
demics and other outbreaks due to diseased 
poultry which have erupted in areas through- 
out the country, including Oregon. 

The meatcutters union did not do this to 
hurt the industry. On the contrary, its aim 
was to secure the quick enactment of legis- 
lation, which it knew was an important to 
the welfare of the industry as to consumers 
&nd poultry workers. 

The hard work of the meatcutters union 
for this legislation received the highest praise 
from a congressional committee studying the 
need for compulsory poultry inspection. In 
June 1956, the Subcommittee on Legislation 
Affecting the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Publio 
Welfare reported to the Senate: 

“We wish to express our appreciation to the 

ated  Meatcutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO) for 
the excellent, definitive, and thoroughly 
documented exposé of conditions in the 
poultry processing industry under the de- 
partment’s voluntary inspection program 
which was given this subcommittee by this 
trade union’s representatives. * * * We are 
grateful to the union and believe the Ameri- 
can people will share that gratitude." 

Public health organizations also worked 
hard to convince Congress of the need to en- 
act compulsory poultry inspection legisla- 
tion. Such groups as the Associaiton of Food 
and Drug Officials of the United States, Asso- 
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ciation of State Public Health Veterinarians, 
Conference of Public Health Veterinarians, 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association, 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, American Nurses Association, and 
the American Veterinary Medical Association 
have aided Congress with their expert knowl- 
edge and support. They deserve the highest 
praise possible for their public service efforts 
on behalf of this legislation. 

Once the facts concerning the need for 
poultry inspection became known other great 
organizaitons took part in the campaign. 
These include the General Federaiton of 
Women's Clubs, National Farmers Union, 
American Association of University Women, 
Young Women's Christian Association, 
Housewives United, Naitonal Consumers 
League. These organizations continuously 
fight on the behalf of consumers. 

The overwhelming majority of the poultry 
industry, too, proclaimed the need for com- 
pulsory poultry inspection. I have disagreed 
with most of the industry groups concerning 
this legislation, for I have felt that the bills 
they backed were weak and could not do the 
job. I believe that the industry leaders made 
a serious error in not backing the strongest 
bill possible because such legislation, it 
seems to me, would have been foremost in 
thelr interest. But I must congratulate 
these men because the majority of the poul- 
try industry leaders did not blindly fight this 
legislation, as did the heads of other indus- 
tries when regulatory laws were considered. 
This is to thé great credit of the poultry 
industry. 

Mr. President, I believe 1t is unnecessary 
to go through the campaign for compulsory 
poultry inspection in detail. Congress has 
had legislation concerning poultry inspection 
before it for 3 years. The first bills, intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois Mr. Doucras] and in the other House 
by the able gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Price], called for an investigation by Con- 
gress of the need for this legislation. 

In the beginning of the 1st session of the 
B5th Congress the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] introduced the 
first actual poultry inspection bill. From 
that bill developed all the other measures 
on his subject, some of which were excellent, 
some extremely weak. I take great pleasure 
in having been a sponsor and having worked 
for S. 1128 in this session. 

Altogether 5 congressional hearings, 3 in 
the Senate and 2 in the House, have been 
held on this legislation. Few pieces of leg- 
islation have been so thoroughly considered 
in committee. And no fewer than five final 
votes have been taken in both Holises on 
poultry inspection bills. 

Mr. President, the legislation which we 
have finally enacted on this subject is a 
compromise measure. Many of us in the 
Senate would have liked a stronger bill. But 
we hope and expect that the bill enacted will 
adequately protect the consumer and poultry 
worker and will aid the poultry industry to 
expand. I consider its enactment and excel- 
lent step forward in consumer-protective and 
health-protective legislation. 

The American people should know that al- 
ways in the forefront, leading the fight for 
this greatly needed legislation marched the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America—AFL-CIO. I 
believe the American people owe this labor 
union a debt of gratitude. 

I want to congratulate the officers of this 
fine organization, President Earl W. Jimer- 
son, and Secretary-Treasurer Patrick E. Gor- 
man, its other officers and members for their 
great service to the public. The untiring 
efforts of this union to protect the consumer 
and the poultry worker with this legislation 
is & true example of the work of American 
labor. 
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One Way Around a Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. ROMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor» an editorial from 
the Denver Post of August 19, entitled 
“One Way Around a Scandal.” The 
way, the editorial says, is to greatly ex- 
tend research into increased industrial 
uses of farm products. This, I have been 
advocating for 2 years, offers the only 
permanent solution to the farm problem. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

ONE WAY AROUND A SCANDAL 


The magázine Time this week contains 
a startling headline: “The $5 Billion Farm 
Scandal—Every.Day in Every Way It Gets 
Worse.” 

Did the headline refer to criminality, cor- 
ruption, bribery or income tax evasion in 
the Department of Agriculture or among the 
farmers of the United States? No. 

The Time story was devoted solely to the 
Government's farm policy. It called atten- 
tion to the technological explosion that has 
increased farm productivity one-third since 
1940; to the $5.5 billion worth of farm sur- 
pluses stacked away in warehouses, moth- 
balled merchant ships and cold storages; to 
the national problem that turns values 
topsy-turvy * * * “making good crop 
weather seem a national calamity and 
drought a boon.” 

What the magazine calls a scandal is in 
fact becoming more of a national offense 
to public reason; and there is mounting evi- 
dence at hand that farmers know it and 
resent it the most of all. 

In this connection, a report was made 
recently by a five-man Commission on In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products. The 
Commission was created by Congress to in- 
vestigate whether some relief from this 
frightful rotation of spend and waste could 
be found in the diversion of farm crops to 
industrial usage. 

The Commission set forth some fascinat- 
ing findings and promising recommenda- 
tions. It said industry is now investing 
about 3 percent of its gross sales or $3 bil- 
lion annually on research. Agriculture is 
not spending more than $375 million or 1 
percent of sales in the same pursuits. 

One result of this imbalance in basic re- 
search has been, for example, that agricul- 
ture is being researched out of its natural 
markets. (One-half of the market for natu- 
ral fibers such as cotton, wool, flax, and silk 
have been taken over by synthetic fibers. 
Two of every three pairs of shoes are now 
made partly or wholly of leather substi- 
tutes.) 

The Commission would treble the $16,- 
145,000 annually provided through the De- 
partment of Agriculture for industrial use 
research. And it asks that 15 percent.of the 
national gross receipts from customs be al- 
lotted the administrators of such an indus- 
trial utilization program. 

The Commission would have Congress 
create & five-man, nonpartisan, agricultural 
research and industrial board, its members 
to be named by the President with the Sen- 
ate's consent. It would empower the Board 
to enter into contracts with land-grant cole 
leges and universities, and cooperate with} 
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private enterprise in multiplying the num- 
ber of scientists and laboratories and experi- 
mental projects that can be put to work on 
the problem. D 

The Commission took testimony from 188 
of the country's outstanding leaders 1n agri- 
culture, industry, and science. It correlated 
the work of 18 special task groups and com- 
mittees representing &ll of the agricultural 
products useful or potentially useful in in- 
dustry. And it put this all into one com- 
pact and highly useful report for Congress’ 
enlightenment. 

The facts of today's topsy-turvy situation 
1n agriculture comprise less of à scandal than 
would the failure of the Congress to act upon 
this one suggestion for meaningful relief. 


American Responsibilities in the Nuclear 
Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or * 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
months ahead the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government must 
meet the challenge posed by the recent 
announcement that Soviet Russia has 
perfected an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

Students who have followed Russian 
developments in the military field since 
the dawn of the atomic age can be of 
great assistance in evaluating Russian 
developments in terms of our own re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore has an extensive operations 
research office. Col. William R. Kintner 
is the United States Army adviser to this 
unique organization. A battalion com- 
mander in Europe in World War II, Colo- 
nel Kintner later saw action with the 7th 
Division in Korea. He has been on the 
faculty of the Command and General 
Btaff College and more recently has been 
&ttached to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. He was the winner of the 
general prize essay contest for 1956, con- 
ee by the United States Naval In- 
stitute. 


This prize essay is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of this most recent So- 
viet announcement. I am including ex- 
tracts from this study in my remarks for 
the information of my colleagues and 
for those in the executive branch who 
must determine United States policy at 
this critical junction in world history. 


There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 

(By Col. William R. Kintner, U. 8. Army) 

The advent of atomic weapons has not 
modified Communist Ideology which empha- 
sizes the inevitability of world revolution 
and the ultimate collapse of capitalism. De- 
spite talk of pesceful coexistence, a state of 
war, whether open or disguised, is, in Krem- 
lin theory, the inevitable relation between 
the U. 8. S. R. and the free world. Commu- 
nist leaders consider confiict with the West- 
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ern World, and ultimately the United States, 
to be inevitable. Nothing short of world 
domination, therefore, can be thelr neces- 
sary objectives. 

In a penetrating analysis Time and the 
Bomb, an Australian member of Parliament, 
W. C. Wentworth, stated that Stalin estab- 
lished the framework of the long-range So- 
viet atomic policy in 1946: "With the dis- 
covery of the atomic bomb, Russia entered a 
soft-shelled period. For the immediate fu- 
ture, her comparative position was vastly 
weakened; for the more distant future there 
was the prospect of vast new strength." Yet 
Stalin foresaw that "It was no longer in- 
evitable that the struggle to communize the 
world would be a long one." 

American possession of atomic weapons 
would, for a while, however, frustrate Com- 
munist plans. Stalin’s basic problem, con- 
sequently, was how to get through this soft- 
shelled period. The vital choice lay between 
two alternatives— 

1. To accept international control of the 
atomic bomb, and allow the world situation 
to develop without any possibility of atomic 
war. 

2. To sabotage international control of the 
atomic bomb, so as to force the world even- 
tually toward communism, either by general 
atomic war or by the constant threat of gen- 
eral atomic war. 

Stalin, Wentworth argucd, chose the sec- 
ond of these two alternatives. 

Regardless of the validity of this interpre- 
tation, the outline of the atomic plan which 
the Soviets adopted a decade ago 1s beginning 
gradually to emerge. It is reflected in the 
shift in pronouncements by Soviet leaders; 
from marked indifference toward atomic 
weapons, through eulogy of peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy, to blunt assertions 
of their power to annihilate nations in a sin- 
gle shattering blow. 

Any objective accounting of where things 
stand after 10 years of the atomic age would 
show that many of the pillars on which the 
United States has based its strategy have 
been weakened. The United States as well 
as the U. S. S. R. is now dangerously exposed 
to atomic attack; and United States allies 
act as if a nuclear stalemate already exists. 

Having created these midcentury power 
Tealities, the Soviet Union initiated after 
Btalin's death in 1953 a flexible, accordian 
strategy of alternating conciliation and 
threat. It is now proposed to examine avail- 
able Soviet literature on nuclear warfare, to 
establish the range of possible Soviet nuclear- 
based strategic policies, and to point up the 
responsibilities of the United States as the 
principal defender of world freedom, 


THE EVIDENCE 


Unfortunately for us, there 1s no Soviet 
equivalent to the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. The paucity of detailed infor- 
mation filtering through the Iron Curtain, 
other than that reaching only highly classi- 
fled agencies, necessitates resort to research 
in available Soviet publications; Russian de- 
velopmental trends, state, military, and in- 
dustrial, are nebulous, 

The Soviet Army newspaper Red Star in 
January 1954 began a series of articles on 
atomic energy and its application to mili- 
tary and civillan uses. This series repre- 
sented the first major effort to make avall- 
able to the Soviet people information con- 
cerning nuclear energy and its range of 
peaceful and military applications. The 
Soviet Union had obviously not disclosed the 
whole course of its atomic policy in its con- 
trolled press. 

Atomic weapons were adopted by the 
U. S. S. R. contemporaneously with attaining 
an all-around mature economy, the result of 
Stalin’s forced industrialization of the coun- 
try. The Soviets were consequently ready 
to expand in the nuclear sphere on the foun- 
dations of an economic program which had 
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always been welghted toward heavy industry 
and military production in particular. Post- 
war technological developments in all three 
armed services have continued at the expense 
of production for strictly civilian uses. The 
recent elevation of the Soviet Union's long- 
range air force along with unexpectedly rapid 
progress in nuclear sciences is conclusive 
evidence of the Kremlin's interest in the 
atomic age. 

The policies behind the Soviet alr defense 
effort appeared in a 1954 Red Star article, 
The Atomic Weapon and Antiatomic De- 
fense, by B. Olisov, professor, doctor of tech- 
nical sciences, winner of the Stalin prize, 
major general, engineering and technical 
service: The entire history of wars and of 
the development of military technology con- 
vincingly says that the application by 
either side in a war of new kinds of weapons 
or the perfecting of those already known has 
always also called forth means of counter- 
action. * * * At present, when the striking ` 
power of atomic and hydrogen weapons has 
already been sufficiently explored, we can 
speak of reliable and, as experiments have 
shown, simple methods and means of de- 
fense. Measures are being taken not only 
for the direct defense of troops and the pop- 
ulation but methods of combat against air- 
planes and other carriers of atomic bombs 
are also being developed, and also methods 
of conducting combat operations under the 
conditions of the application of the atomic 
weapons." 

An action of great significance was that of 
the Supreme Soviet—divorcing the Soviet 
long range air force (ADD) from army 
control to the personal supervision of De- 
fense Minister Marshal Georg! Zhukov. 

We need no official evidence that the 
U. S. S. R. has adopted western concepts of 
unified, indivisible airpower designed pre- 
eminently to win command of the air. 

Their emphasis upon solid rear areas, with- 
out which it is impossible to conduct a war, 
previously assumed to indicate reliance upon 
fifth column subversive action against an 
enemy (together with the converse, rigidly 
enforced discipline among the entire popu- 
lation of Russia to support the armed 
forces) admirably fits a concept of atomic 
knockout blows against the hostile seat of 
government and key industrial areas. 

Exuding the Soviet's increased confidence 
on this question, Olisov very recently stated: 
“The existence of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs in the U. S. S. R. has shown that the 
atomic armaments race cannot be a guaranty 
of the safety of the United States of America 
in case of war.” 

If further evidence be needed, Red Star, 
semiofficial publication of the Ministry of 
Defense, publicizes a sharp trend from ground 
troops supported by air to air-atomic power 
as the decisive instrument. This apparent 
trend does not mean, however, that the So- 
viet Union is neglecting the task of reor- 
ganizing the Red army for nuclear warfare. 
Soviet theorists ascribe these commonsense 
efforts as counteraction to American aggres- 
sive plans. 

A Red Star (1954) series on antiatomic 
defense proves the Kremlin was not surprised 
by Marshal Montgomery's proposal to hold 
strategic nuclear attack for retaliatory pur- 
poses while employing fission (1f not fusion) 
weapons for the tactical defense of Europe. 
These instructive articles advise commanders 
how to use terrain, soldiers, and civilians on 
protective measures, especially in the organ 
of the-Young Communist League. 

Utilization of the ground, long a skill 
among Communist forces, receives thorough 
attention. Instructions range from the in- 
dividual's hastily dug foxhole to painstaking 
preparation of bombproof field fortifications 
for whole units. Specifications for digging 
into the ground all classes of weapons and 
equipment are readily met by troops accuse 
tomed to pick, spade, and ax, 
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- What 1s the significance that defense 
against the bomb, from individual behavior 
of the Soviet soldier to plans of Soviet gen- 
erals, is covered without mention of the 
offensive potential of the same weapons? 
We only have access to the openly published 
Communist writings. In the closed book of 
Soviet tactics, reserved for the higher and 
politically trusted hierarchy, would doubtless 
be found complete directives and planning 
factors for Russian tactical and/or strategic 
atomic offensives, 

We do have some evidence, however, that 
the U. S. S. R. Is developing weapons which 
seem to be fashioned for offensive atomic 
action. For example, the magazine Air Force 
(May 1955) credits the Malot (Soviet equiva- 
len of the United States B-52) with a cruis- 
ing speed of 630 miles per hour at 55,000 
feet, and rates its 4 jet engines at 15,000 
pounds static thrust. An indication that 
these newest planes’ early appearance was 
no extraordinary spurt of Soviet technology 
and industry may be found in the statement 
of Gen, Nathan F. Twining, United States 
Air Force Chief of Staff, that lead time for 
the MIG-15 was placed at 1 year while the 
United States of America's F-80 required 2. 

Boviet naval capabilities in nuclear conflict 
&re also growing. Whether or not they are 
actually building aircraft carriers, their ex- 
panding cruiser strength ranks second in 
world navies, close behind acknowledged pre- 
eminence in undersea craft. It seems un- 
likely that gulded-missile delivery from both 
types has been neglected. In fact a note in 
the Proceedings (August 1955) reports a So- 
viet guided missile with 140-mile range 
which can be fired from a submarine at 300 
feet depth, and voices fears that the U. S. S. R. 
is ahead in atomic rocket propulsion. 

_ A similar excellence in ground armament 
seems probable, even though reports are 
vague. 

THE RANGE OF SOVIET STRATEGY 


The Soviet acquisition of both atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons introduces new 
factors into the military power equation. 
The basic Soviet program, as the free world 
has come to learn, is worldwide domination 
under the iron heel of the Kremlin. Belief 
that conflict between communism and the 
free world 1s inevitable is and has been the 
mainspring of Soviet actions. 'The specific 
elements by which this strategy has been 
carried out since the end of World War II can 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) Protect the Soviet Union from attack, 

(b) Maintain armed forces of a size and 
Soe which ean constantly menace the 

est. 

(c) Increase the effectiveness of subversive 
efforts to undermine the free world. 

(d) Press the free world as far as possible 
but do not deliberately invoke war. 

(e) Openly challenge the West for the 
leadership of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa. 

The Soviet march toward world domination 
can be pursued along three broad lines, 
These, which will be described subsequently, 
&re peaceful conquest, creeping expansion 
and nuclear knockout. 

Any appraisal of the military establish- 
ments of today suggests the preponderance 
of the Communist bloc (in truth, merely 
Russian) conventional arms. Outlawing or 
neutralization of nuclear weapons would 
redound to the definite weakening of the 
NATO nations, vis-a-vis the Soviets, while 
presumably eliminating all serious threat to 
the solidity of the latter's rear areas. 

The purpose of continued Communist in- 
vective against inhuman nuclear weapons is 
simple: prepare for the worst eventuality but 
work unceasingly to disarm your potential 
enemy of his essential weapon which is no 
more than an auxiliary arm for yourself. 
Contrary to their words, however, Soviet ac- 
tions all point toward neutralization rather 
than outlawing these weapons. 
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There are vital differences between out- 
lawing nuclear weapons and their neutrali- 
zation by expanding Communist thermo- 
nuclear bomb and long-range air force (or 
intercontinental ballistic missile) capabili- 
ties. Any tenable agreement to ban such 
weapons inevitably includes inspectional 
provisions antithetical to the sanctity of the 
Iron Curtain. The Soviets will talk about 
inspection but never accept it. 

Neutralization from strength poses a more 
dangerous possibility for the West. Commu- 
nist leader Khrushchev, touring India in No- 
vember 1955, when the explosion of a Soviet 
megaton bomb was announced, made this 
calculated bid for neutralization: “We will 
never be the first to use such a weapon. We 
will be very glad if bombs are never ex- 
ploded on cities or villages. Let them lie 
and influence the nerves of those who would 
start a new war. Because if they start a war, 
they will receive a proper answer.” 

As other nations besides the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain possess 
the weapons, the deterrent effect of our 
Strategic Air Command to prevent non- 
atomic forms of aggression diminishes. 
NATO nations’ demand for protection rather 
than liberation prophesies their distaste 
for a conflict which would destroy their 
homeland—whether the bombs be strategic 
or tactical. Nuclear parity will exist when 
both sides have sufficient bombs (and deliv- 
ery capability) to destroy the other. It does 
not require equal numbers, as in the case of 
high explosive weapcns. : 


THE THREE STRATEGIES 


Atomic parity may open attractive stra- 
tegic possibilities to the Kremlin, On the 
assumption that the West lets down its guard 
and loses its political and military cohesion, 
the Soviets have“ three possible strategy 
‘choices. The first is a surprise knockout 
nuclear attack designed in such a way as to 
destroy the United States capability of re- 
taliation. This possibility cannot be ig- 
nored, especially since Soviet military writers 
are now paying considerable attention to the 
virtues of surprise. 

Secondly, and especially if the United 
States vigorously protects its retaliatory ca- 
pability, the Soviets may only seek an effec- 
tive neutralization of nuclear weapons in or- 
der to pursue a strategy of increased political 
warfare under two possible variants. The 
first variant is that Red armies would ac- 
tually be unleashed for peripheral aggres- 
sion; the second would be that the threat 
of their possible use coupled with intense 
political pressure and fifth columns might 
bring about the capitulation of important 
border nations without the actual use of 
force, 

The third possible strategy is that the So- 
viets might seek to achieve their goal through 
genuine peaceful competition. This compe- 
tition would endeavor to demonstrate to 
technically backward peoples, particularly in 
Asia, that communism offers a better and 
quicker means of achieving industrialization 
and hence national power than any adapta- 
tion of the free-enterprise system. 


THE NUCLEAR KNOCKOUT—STRATEGY NO. 1 


While the Soviets may believe that the 
triumph of communism 1s inevitable, they 
may feel that the leisurely, almost inevitable 
rise in their relative power position in com- 
parison with that of the United States is too 
slow. For this reason a strategy which would 
quickly eliminate their only opponent has 
obvious attractions. 

Nuclear blackmail to sunder opposing co- 
alitions, nuclear devastation of a defeated 
foe to occupy more easily and communize his 
whole country are readily conceivable Com- 
munist strategies. Surprise attack with nu- 
clear weapons against a powerful opponent, 
trusting to the annihilating effect of the 
first blow may, however, be too great a gam- 
ble for cold-eyed men whose fundamental 
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ideology tells them that time 1s on their side, 
According to their lights, they need only 
steadfastly refuse to be provoked into em- 
piricist errors by the actions of their im- 
placable capitalist foes. Recent Communist 
emphasis upon surprise attack might origi- 
nate in the need for self-assurance, and as a 
warning to the West that the Soviet is ready 
to meet such an onslaught. 

The enormity of the stakes demands we 
prepare to defend against strategy No. 1. 

Wentworth's penetrating article explains 
dfiscerningly why the Soviets might adopt a 
knockout strategy. Some of the elements of 
such a plan (against which many events of 
the past decade seem understandable) were: 

1. During the period of atomic weakness 
maintain an attitude of qualified hostility 
toward the West. Gesture toward general 
war, but back down whenever general war is 
threatened. 

2. Push forward on many fronts so as to 
obtain maneuver space, which would be par- 
ticularly valuable in the last phases of 
atomic disadvantage. 

3. As nuclear parity approaches, the sub- 
stitution of a policy of pretended friendli- 
ness for the policy of unfriendliness short 
of war would be possible. This would bring 
short-term advantages in the free world, and 
the late stages of the period would not be 
sufficient for the policy’s longer term internal 
disadvantages to develop. 

4. Consistently sabotage any scheme for 
effective international control of atomic 
energy, while seeming to make increasing 
concessions to the idea, In this area advo- 
cate measures that will confuse public opin- 
ion in the democracies. 

5. Once Russia has achieved nuclear parity, 
press communism forward fairly rapidly un- 
der the protection of Russian arms, threat- 
ening the world with a general atomic catas- 
trophe if any attempt is made to frustrate 
Soviet maneuvers. 

6. If, after Russia achieves nuclear parity, 
the West should intervene to prevent pro- 
gressive communization by force of Russian 
arms, in spite of the Soviet threat of general 
atomic war, then (perhaps without warning, 
and after a short period of the warmest con- 
cillation) unloose a full atomic catastrophe 
on the world, in the belief that, even if 
Russia is among the victims, nevertheless 
only the new order—a permanent, totali- 
tarian, worldwide sovietization—can emerge 
from the disaster. 

In short, the initiative regarding war is in 
their hands. Worse yet, the chances of a 
police state launching a surprise blow from 
within its frontiers are infinitely more likely 
than that a democracy do so, should demo- 
cratic processes ever permit the attempt. 

The Soviet Union cannot build the perfect 
defense and the irresistible atomic offense at 
the same time. The U. S. S. R. too must take 
into account its vulnerability to the hydro- 
gen bomb before making the decision to em- 
ploy it against us. If the area of destruc- 
tion of the H-bomb is of the order of the 
unmanageable, the Soviet vulnerability to 
this type of weapon must be as serious as is 
ours. Unless we neglect our defenses, only a 
technological breakthrough in the delivery 
systems would seem likely to disturb the 
turbulent stability of the hydrogen stale- 
mate. 

CREEPING EXPANSION—STRATEGY NO. 2 


Whether or not a total nuclear war ever 
takes place, the possibility of one occurring 
does have a significant influence on political 
allnements during the cold war. The lead- 
ers of every free country must frequently 
make assessments of the political implica- 
tions of the changing global military situa- 
tion. In a very real sense, the struggle be- 

«tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is a battle for the allegiance of the 
committed and uncommitted nations located 
along the periphery of the Soviet heartland 
in Europe and Asia. The American effort to 
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maintain these nations within the free world 
has been extremely costly and difficult. The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, has been 
able to exploit the difficulties, discontents, 
and fears cf those people with relatively little 
expense. 

There is some evidence that the Soviet 
Union now leans, more than in the past few 
years, toward achieving its aims primarily 
through political and psychological means 
backed, as always, by military intimidation. 

The Soviet pattern of conflict calls for ap- 
propriate, not maximum, violence. It does 
not eschew violence as such, but gives great- 
er emphasis to the role of psychological-po- 
litical operations. Communist doctrine—as- 
serting time is on their side—applies brakes 
to its own fanaticism. It sanctions war, lim- 
ited or otherwise, to operations which seem, 
at the time, certain of success at minimum 
cost. It bluntly halts a misadventure by 
stratagem ranging from the truce talks, such 
as halted our Korean offensive in 1951, to 
quick retreat and denial that fighting had 
occurred, as after the undeclared 1938 war 
with Japan in Manchuria. 

The Soviets are developing and are in- 
creasing their military strength as a back- 
stop for stepped-up political warfare. As 
the Soviet atomic stockpiles grow, their po- 
tential for atomic blackmail will also grow. 
Retaining their present preponderance in 
conventional military forces, they might also 
Tesort to tactics designed to bring all of 
Eurasia under their domination without ven- 
turing war with the United States. We face 
an equally real danger that the security of 
the United States can be undermined by the 
piecemeal progression, short of war, of Com- 
munist domination over the free world and 
the alienation of our allies through accordion 
moves of relaxation and fear. 

Throughout Asia, in particular, there is a 
close connection between the Communists’ 
employment of military force and their skill- 
ful use of diplomacy, subversion, and guer- 
rilla warfare to erode and destroy the weak 
governments situated along the Communist 
periphery. The Communist campaign of ex- 
pansion is from its inception based on a 
combination of military force integrated with 
subversion. 

Asia will be a primary area for creeping 
Communist aggression. The basic program 
for Communist expansion in this area en- 
visions step by step isolation and subversion 
of individual countries, utilizing established 
base areas in the U. B. S. R., China, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam. A “Thai Libera- 
tion Government" and growing army thrives 
in southwest China; Burmese hill tribes re- 
ceive arms and agents to foment their tradi- 
tional enmity for centralized authority; a 
powerful indigenous Communist Party in 
Indonesia draws funds and supplies from the 
mainland; while even militantly neutral In- 
dia constantly contends with rioting Reds in 
her cities and nervously scans Communist 
Maneuvers on her borders in Nepal, Bhu- 
tan, and Assam. Growing Chinese Commu- 
nist power stands forth as the proximate 
agency but the guiding policy emanates as 
always from Moscow. 

Any backward underdeveloped country sit- 
uated adjacent to the Communist bloc is 
& likely target of future Communist aggres- 
sors posing as anti-colonial liberators. In 
such a country there will exist an active 
Communist Party. 'There will be political 
incapacity to take vigorous action against 
subversion. A trumped-up excuse for a lib- 
eration insurrection will be devised. Vol- 
unteer support wil be offered by the Com- 
munists. Unless the Communist combina- 
tion of insurrectionists-volunteers can be 
checked before they seize the instrumentali- 
ties of government as well as control of the 
main population centers, it may be impos- 
sible to prevent the loss of another country. 


As this strategy is pursued, the absence of 
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a sharp line of demarcation between war and 
peace will continue. The terms hot“ and 
“cold” war, by their sense of mutual exclu- 
siveness, obscure the fact that we are now 
involved in war. According to Soviet mili- 
tary authority, “If war is a continuation of 
politics, only by other means, so also peace 
is a continuation of struggle only by other 
means.” 


PEACEFUL CONQUEST—STRATEGY NO. 3 


The Soviets have shown a remarkable ca- 
pacity for waging an unconventional offen- 
sive behind their armor of military power. 
Their campaign of aggression has thus far 
confused and baffied their opponents. As 
long as they can advance against soft spots, 
there seems to be no particular reason why 
they should attempt to reduce bastions of 
resistance by the outright use of military 
force, particularly their own. 

The U. S. S. R. has almost achieved a posi- 
tion of hegemony over the Eurasian land 
mass. It would be wishful thinking of the 
most naive sort to believe that they would 
fail to reach out for the whole prize so nearly 
within their grasp. This reaching, however, 
need not assume the form of either global or 
limited war. 

Ideological pronouncements emanating 
from Moscow since the 1955 summit meet- 
ing all point to a vigorous campaign to put a 
new face on communism. The Soviets now 
see a chance to make an open bid to capture 
the surging social and political revolutions of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 

Through programs of industrial develop- 
ment, the Soviet Union may be able to ex- 
ploit the world revolution in aspirations and 
install Communist governments subservient 
to them in areas now outside the Soviet bloc. 
An extension of Soviet power to a few stra- 
tegically located countries would expose to 
bloodless conquest much larger areas vital 
to our security. This kind of advance in So- 
viet influence, shrinking the free world and 
adding to the resources of the Communist 
bloc would threaten us with ultimate isola- 
tion no less than would Red victories in a 
series of peripheral wars. 

It is not comforting to realize that Com- 
munist actions for the past several years 
could mark a phase in the implementation of 
any of these three basic strategies or, more 
confusingly, a combination of m. Com- 
munist intentions always point toward the 
higher synthesis which history will produce 
out of opposites. Thus the Kremlin can ac- 
tively espouse peaceful coexistence while 
simultaneously fostering subversive move- 
ments abroad and building up its armed 
forces at home. Through this three-pronged 
approach the U. S. S. R. will be prepared to 
capitalize in one of several ways from the 
new historical situation which will exist 
once nuclear parity is achieved. 


IMPLICATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Since the end of World War II, the United 
Btates defense policy has been based on the 
assumption that American security rests on 
the fullest exploitation of nuclear weapons. 
As long as the United States retained its 
monopoly in nuclear weapons, this assump- 
tion was valid. Today the monopoly has 
long since been broken. A period of nuclear 
parity between Russia and the United States 
seems inevitable as megaton weapons explode 
over Siberian tundras. 

The near advent of nuclear parity neces- 
sitates an objective evaluation of the ne 
significance of atomic weapons in the worl 
power struggle. Such an analysis may indi- 
cate that we are asking atomic weapons to 
carry more than their proper share of the 
United States security load. It may even 
reveal that the hydrogen bomb, the yet un- 
born intercontinental guided missile, and 
the atomic-powered, nuclear-armed subma- 
rine may, unless we take other measures as 
well, eventually prove detrimental rather 
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than ‘beneficial to the strategic position of 
the United States. 

We must steel our inexorable determina- 
tion to use these weapons the instant it 
becomes necessary. Our human instincts 
recoil at mere contemplation of nuclear war- 
fare, but can any thoughtful person discover 
any less horror in the prospect of a commu- 
nized world? We need not yet face a choice 
fO bleak. Before the Soviets reach the nu- 
clear sufficiency they are so rapidly approach- 
ing, we have time to turn our efforts toward 
the whole range of Communist strategies. 

The free world needs some more tangible 
shield than the threat of reprisal. We need 
& political-military solution capable of block- 
ing all forms of aggression. The military, 
thinking through the implications of the 
new weapons and reformulating their doc- 
trines on an entirely different plane of mag- 
nitude, confront Clausewitzian verities of 
limited objectives. Total war's absolute de- 
struction is the negation of strategy which 
exists only to further national policy. Mu- 
tual suicide is not policy but an act of 
ultimate desperation. 

Continued coexistence with the Soviet bloc 
must rest on terms which are consistent 
with our national well-being and dignity. 
To this end United States national policy 
should provide the politica] and economic 
framework for the development of unprece- 
dented nonmilitary programs and sound mtl- 
itary strategies capable of coping both with 
the threat of thermonuclear war and the 
whole range of subversive, psychological, and 
paramilitary actions open to the Soviets. 
Twin aspects of this policy are development 
of adequate means to assure the military 
defense of the United States and its alliance 
system, and an ideological offensive designed 
to wean the Soviet people, in time, from 
amoral communism. National policy must 
be accommodated to military capabilities, 
clearly specifying what these capabilities 
should be. 

We must develop an antidote to what may 
become the palayzing fear of thermonuclear 
war. This requires a determined effort to 
convince the Kremlin that we can and will 
fight if attacked, plus an equal endeavor to 
formulate policies which promise success in 
recurring crises short of war. This latter 
United States task requires the formulation 
and implementation of an integrated cold 
war strategy designed to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the Soviet threat, while increasing 
the power of the United States military pos- 
ture to deter war. x 

It is clear that we cannot voluntarily sur- 
render our right to use the h n bomb 
without abandoning the field to the Soviets. 
Only the certainty that in extremis it will be 
used will make the hydrogen bomb a real de- 
terrent to general war and a bulwark against 
Soviet atomic blackmail. 

Our preparations to deter—or in ex- 
tremis—to meet, total war, will not materi- 
ally strengthen our hand in peripheral cam- 
paigns—or vice versa. Both forms of aggres- 
sion must be stopped. Additionally our 
ideological superiority over communism—the 
sanctity of religion, freedom of the individ- 
ual, the right to private property, opposing 
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party absolutism—must, joined to enlight- ' 


ened political and economic policies, defeat 
ihe Red "peaceful" surge. 

Thus the minimum structure for security 
demands four unshakable military pillars for 
its support. f 

1. Retallatory force of strategic alr, 

2. Air defense (military and civil). 

3. Command of the seas. 

4. Local ground defense supported at key 
locations by highly mobile, atomic armed, 
joint task forces capable of swift interven- 
tion at any trouble spot. 

The present strength of each of these pil- 
lars varies. The strongest 1s the United 
States retaliatory capability but, in a period 
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of dynamic technological change, this force 
cannot be maintained in a static manner. 

A major effort is now underway to create 
an air-defense system for North America, 
Building an air-defense system, including its 
civil-defense component, will be a huge 
task but is one that is technologically feasi- 
ble provided sufficient funds and time are 
available, 

United States capability for exercising com- 
mand of the seas probably stands at as high 
a level as our retaliatory capacity. New ships 
and weapons must be provided the Navy to 
keep it that way. The free world alliance is 
bound together by ocean highways. If these 
highways are severed there 1s little chance 
that divided and exposed segments can sur- 
vive. The scope of the necessary United 
States naval effort is dictated by the fact that 
an attacker, seeking to disrupt sea communi- 
cations, can achieve his purposes with fewer 
forces than the defender who must assure 
their use. 

The development of mobile task forces to 
meet hostile actions lesser than general war 
lies considerably behind the efforts that have 
gone into the other pillars of the United 
States defense program. The creation of 
such forces is a challenging task involving 
all the armed services. 

Until the Communist bloc has changed its 
basic tenets, has shown by tangible actions 
its willingness to live with the free nations 
of the world on a basis of genuine give-and- 
take we cannot afford ever to let down our 
guard. 

Whether the next several decades will bring 
the defeat or alteration of communism will 
depend largely on the relative power and 
influence of the United States. A national 
determination to preserve human freedom at 
whatever cost, America’s proudest in- 
heritance, is a test the United States can 
meet squarely. 


Representative Wigglesworth Valued 
Member of Congress Who Shuns 
Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the attached article 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Boston Sunday Herald: 


REPRESENTATIVE WIGGLESWORTH VALUED MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS WHO SHUNS PUBLICITY 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

WASHINGTON, August 30.—A Massachusetts 
Congressman who once was a star Harvard 
quarterback 1s one of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration's stanchest ball carriers on Capitol 
Hill. 

Yet white-haired, publicity-shy Represent- 
ative RicHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, of Milton, 
probably has had less public recognition than 
any member of the so-called Elsenhower 
team, 

This is despite the fact he has served in 
Congress for nearly 29 years and has become 
one of the most powerful and influential 
Representatives in the Nation's Capital. 


A QUIET WORKER 

But these political attributes long have 
been hidden beneath the 66-year-old Con- 
gressman's mantle of modesty which also 
cloaks his fiery sense of public responsibility. 
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He works quietly, with intense concentra- 
tion. He attracts little attention. He sel- 
dom issues a statement, unless he’s specifi- 
cally asked. 

Few persons recognize his important role 
in national affairs. 

But among these few persons are those in 
the top echelon of the Government. Wia- 
GLESWORTH'S files bulge with letters of tribute 
from leaders such as President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State Dulles, and Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson. 

Last year when WiccLESWORTH was faced 
with Republican primary opposition he hired 
& public-relations expert to help him in his 
campaign, 

This agent sought and received the Con- 
gressman's permission to poke through the 
flles in search of campaign material. 

His eyes bulged when he saw the corre- 
spondence. 

For it disclosed that WiGGLESWORTH 1s on 
& first-name basis with virtually every im- 
portant official in the Government. Yet this 
is the kind of ng WIGGLESWORTH never 
tells anybody. 

And he was reluctant to allow the public- 
relations expert to use the correspondence in 
the campaign, though most Congressmen 
would have had the letters in public print 
soon after they were received. z 

WIGGLESWORTH ultimately was talked into 
using the letters. And this was one of the 
first inklings of WIGGLESWORTH'S real stature 
in Congress, 


RANKING POSITION 


His immense, but seldom invoked, author- 
ity on Capitol Hill stems from the fact that 
he is the ranking Republican member of the 
House Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions. 

This position means he is the Eisenhower 
administration's top proponent on requests 
for Defense Department funds. This year, 
as in previous years, money requests for the 
Defense Department have been the biggest 
chunk of the national budget. 

WIGGLESWORTH also is second ranking Re- 
publican on the House Mutual Security Sub- 
5 which handles funds for foreign 
aid. 

And this is an item for which President 
Eisenhower consistently has waged a vigor- 
ous battle, WriGGLESWORTH has been one of 
the administration's top strategists in these 
fights. 

He has been a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee since he came to Con- 
gress in 1928. He now is the second ranking 
Republican member behind the venerable 
JoHN Taser of New York. 

In his 29 years in Congress, Representative 
WIGGLESWORTH has become widely known 
among his colleagues—and almost nowhere 
else—as one of the Nation's leading author- 
ities on Government finance and fiscal prob- 
lems. 

In 1952, even before President Eisenhower 
took office, Representative WIGGLESWORTH was 
one of a small group of GOP experts that con- 
ferred with the President on the Nation's 
fiscal problems. 


CLOSED-DOOR EXPERT 


Perhaps one reason WIGGLESWORTH seldom 
has been publicized in his important House 
committee job is that most of the testimony 
is behind closed doors. 

This is because justification for sought 
funds involves telling the subcommittee the 
Nation's topmost secrets. Thus the public 
is barred and little ever leaks of WIGGLES- 
WORTH'S vital role. 

In addition to bis important House com- 
mittee assignments, WIGGLESWORTH is on two 
other groups that perform essential func- 
tions yet recelved little attention. 

The first is the House Republican Policy 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Thus WIccLEsworTH has a hand in estab- 
lishing GOP policy on every important piece 
of legislation that comes before the House of 
Representatives. 

His other assignment is vice chairman of 
the GOP Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee. 

This group sets top-level strategy aimed 
at electing GOP candidates to Congress. 

Another indication of  WIGGLESWORTH'S 
stature in Congress is his suite assignment 
in the New House Office Building on Capitol 
Hill. 

Among Congressmen, this is one of the 
most jealously arded prerogatives. Wic- 
GLESWORTH's suite of three rooms and con- 
necting hallways is one of the most spacious 
in the building. 

Representative WIGGLESWORTH was born in 
Boston, a nephew of the late United States 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He graduated from Harvard in 1912 
and from Harvard Law School in 1916. 

BOSTON NATIVE 

While at Harvard, he played varsity quar- 
terback on the football team 3 years and 
also played varsity baseball and ice hockey, 

He was Harvard backfield coach for 6 
seasons during which Harvard teams won 
60 games, lost only 1, and tied 4. 

He has been in public service all of his 
adult life. 

He was an artillery officer in France during 
World War I. Earlier, he was a secretary to 
the United States Governor General of the 
Philippines, 

Following the war, WIGGLESWORTH was 
legal adviser to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of foreign loans. He was 
Secretary of the World War I Forelgn Debt 
Commission, assistant to the Agent General 
for reparative payments in Berlin, and Paris 
representative and general counsel for the 
12 organizations created under the Dawes 
plan in 1927-28. 

But WiccLESWORTH'S activities have not, 
been restricted to national and international 
affairs. 

His files also are crammed with letters 
from constituents he has helped and from 
representatives of the shoe, granite, and 
shipbuilding industries which he has helped 
over economic hurdles. 


AIDS CONSTITUENTS 


His 13th Massachusetts District includes 
Brockton, one of the Nation's shoe manufac- 
turing centers, and Quincy, home of Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.’s Fore River shipyards and 
the bustling granite industry. 

Unlike most politicians, Representative 
WiGGLESWORTH has kept his charming family 
in the background during his political career, 

However, last year when it appeared he 
might have a tough fight in the GOP pri- 
mary, WIGGLESworTH's wife and three girls 
pitched in to help him campaign. 


A LANDSLIDE 


It wasn’t a fight—it was a landslide for 
WIGGLESWORTH. 

His gracious wife, the former Florence 
Booth, of Louisville, Ky., disclosed that her 
husband often discusses with his family the 
merits of legislation he is called to vote upon 
in the House. 

"He worries about doing the right thing,” 
Mrs. Wigglesworth told the Herald, “particu- 
larly on questions that aren't all black and 
white." 

And she said more often than not he brings 
home stacks of material to study in connec- 
tion with his work in Congress. 

She told of a circumstance in 1941—before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor—when Repre- 
sentative WIGGLESworTH bought a home in 
Washington's Georgetown section in the 
morning and voted to extend the draft in 
the afternoon, 
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STILL FAMILY JOKE 


She said he was convinced that the draft- 
extension vote would be political suicide. 
Nevertheless, she said he was convinced it 
Was necessary. 

Representative WIGGLESwoRTH sent his 
family a telegram that evening which has 
been a family joke ever since: 

“Bought house this morning, voted to ex- 
tend draft this afternoon. What shall I do 
With the house?” 

They kept it, of course, and still have it. 

Despite WicGLESWORTH'S almost slavish de- 
Votion to his job, he has given abundant 
time to his 3 girls, Ann, 24, who graduated 
from Smith College in 1955 and has been 
teaching 2 years; Mary, 22, who graduated 
from Radcliffe in June; and Jane, 19, a Smith 
sophomore. 

He has taught them sailing, swimming, and 
tennis and he still takes them to football 
and baseball games. 

"He's wonderful to talk to, too," Ann said. 

there's anything on your mind he listens 
with understanding and then gives his 
advice. 

“Aside from loving him very much, we 
have great admiration for him.” 

Representative WIGGLESWORTH apparently 
treats his family the same way he does the 
public. Fuss, attention, or publicity em- 

him 


“He never misses a birthday or family occa- 
Sion,” Mrs. Wigglesworth said, “and he's 
always coming up with little surprises. 

“Only the presents and the surprises just 
oid of appear. He likes te do it in a quiet 

y." 


The First Congressman O'Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


- OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by Enoc 
P. Waters, Jr., in the Chicago Defender 
of August 24, 1957, in which mention is 
made of the Honorable James E. O'Hara, 
& distinguished member of the Negro race 
who served as a Representative from 
North Carolina in the 48th and 49th 
Congresses and died in 1905. He was 
ihe first Member of Congress by the 
name of O'Hara, and the family name 
is carried into the present generation by 
his direct descendant, Dr. Ralph O'Hara 
Lanier. Dr. Lanier, whose middle name 
1s that of the first Congressman O'Hara, 
at one time was president of Texas State 
University, later under President Tru- 
man was our Ambassador to Liberia, and 
at present is in New York City with the 
Negro College Fund. 

Mr. Waters’ article follows: 
ADVENTURES IN RACE RELATIONS—NAMES ARE 
FOOLERS 
(By Enoc P. Waters, Jr.) 

Anyone who is fascinated, as many are, 
by the always interesting and occasionally 
humorous situations that develop in the field 
Of race relations, will find it worthwhile to 
trace the origin of the surnames that Ne- 
groes bear. 

We are told frequently that names like 
Campanella, Fitzgerald, O'Shaunessey, Kirk- 
Patrick, Dago, Czbowski, or Mazique are not 
typical Negro names. Are Johnson, Smith, 
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Brown, Robinson, or Kemp typical Negro 
names? 

1f the national origin of a name 1s to be the 
determining factor then only an African 
name could be regarded as typical for a 
Negro just as an Italian name is typical for 
an Italian. 

But in this American melting pot, it’s not 
unusual to find a Jew named Jones and a 
Greek bearing a French name. There are 
Poles named Powell and Irishmen named 
Cohen. 

So you just can't Judge a man by his name. 
A story about a Reconstruction Congressman 
named James E. O'Hara from North Caro- 
lina got us to thinking about O'Hara. He 
served from 1882 to 1887 in the 48th and 49th 
Congresses. 

One of the most illustrious—and inci- 
dentally oldest—Member of the present Con- 
gress is a gentleman from Illinois named 
BaRRATT O'Hara. Though white, he probably 
represents more Negroes than the Recon- 
struction O'Hara who was colored. 

In fact, the Illinois O'Hara once met an- 
other distinguished gentleman named Rafael 
O'Hara Lanier, an educator and a diplomat. 
Seeing only his name, one might suppose 
that the latter is a combination of Spanish, 
Irish, and French, and he very well might 
be, but all who see him regard him as a 
Negro. 

After conversing a while, the two decided 
that it is quite likely that they have some 
ancestors in common. 

The Reconstruction Congressman once 
was introduced to some Irish immigrants who 
had been anxious to meet him believing that 
he might be a son of the Old Sod. 

When they saw his brown face, they were 
astonished, = 

“And how long since you kim over?" they 
asked. 

He smiled: “Oh, I've been here quite a few 
years," he said truthfully, "but the climate 
of North Carolina has tanned me consid- 
erably." 

"Begad, but it has that," his visitors 
agreed, and promptly decided to settle in a 
northern State where they hoped the climate 
would not affect their complexions to a sim- 
llar extent. 


Foreign Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just finished reading a special report by 
the Attorney General outlining results of 
a study of the competitive problems of 
the nickel industry in relation to the 
Defense Production Act. 

This is an interesting report. The At- 
torney General has found out, as some of 
us have been maintaining all along, that 
the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd.—INCO— is a ruthless mo- 
nopoly; that it is a foreign concern, and 
hence not subject to our antitrust laws, 
and yet this administration has permit- 
ted it to assume the job of allocating a 
material vital to defense and to non- 
defense industries. 

This report raises as many questions 
as it answers. 

Why did the Attorney General not get 
around to INCO earlier? You will recall 
that the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
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mittee, in Document No. 4, 82d Con- 
gress, reported that INCO, which pro- 
duces pver 85 percent of the free world’s 
nickel, was one of the most formidable 
monopolies the subcommittee has found. 

The report shows that someone must 
allocate the existing nickel supply. Be- 
cause the Government is a nickel pro- 
ducer and helps create the shortage, it 
would seem logical that the Government 
might allocate the supply. Instead, this 
administration has allowed a foreign 
monopoly, which ther now denounce, to 
allocate the supply. This makes me 
wonder about the legal status of INCO’s 
entitlement system. 

I also wonder if it is fair that the pro- 
duction and distribution of INCO com- 
petitors be reported, directly or indi- 
rectly, to INCO for consideration in mak- 
ing these entitlements. 

And, should the Government, which 
now recognizes INCO’s monopoly and 
previous unfair practices, permit INCO 
to allocate NICARO nickel? 

Mr. Speaker, I started asking questions 
about nickel last year after I read that 
the Interior Department was developing 
a mineral lease with INCO for lands in 
the Superior National Forest in Minne- 
sota. According to the most recent in- 
formation I have, that lease has not been 
executed and there is no plan to approve 
it at present. 

This brings up two more questions: 

First. Since INCO is a monopoly ac- 
cording to the Attorney General, would 
he approve leasing the Minnesota For- 
est Service property to them? 

Second. If not, how long will it be 
before someone else gets a chance to 
lease the property and help break the 
monopoly? 


The Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 


light of recent occurrences in Syria, it 
is important to reread the remarks of our 


` distinguished majority leader, the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], of November 29, 1956, as fol- 
lows: 

For the past year and a half, the admin- 
istration has been living in a dream world— 
& world of hope—in foreign affairs. 

The realities of current world history and 
events are now catching up with the admin- 
istration and our people are having a rude 
awakening. 

‘We have seen the myth of peaceful coexist- 
ence exposed by the ruthless actions of the 
Soviet Union in Hungary. 

We have seen the actual threat of another 
world war by the actions of the Kremlin. 
And in our own country we see leadership 
that, with firmness, could have averted these 
conditions, just the same as Chamberlain 
could have averted World War II if he had 
followed the policy of firmness. Chamber- 
lain showed that the policy of appeasement— 
or peace at any price—is the road to war. 
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We see our leadership, in desperation, act- 
ing with a lack of policy and in a confused 
state of mind which may contribute to 
greater danger. 

In Hungary, we have witnessed Communist 
Russia sending in its forces of killers to sup- 
press the fight for liberty. The reason they 
moved into Hungary is because the uprising 
was a fight against any or all forms of com- 
munistic government. We have witnessed 
the Soviet Union establishing the Kadar 
regime, which is not a legitimate govern- 
ment. 

We have heard the pleas of fighting and 
dying Hungarians falling on ears of inaction. 
Action that the United States and United 
Nations could have taken and failed to take 
has played into the Kremlin’s hands in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere. 

Whet can the United States do? 

In addition to sending of medicine and 
foods, which has been done to some extent, 
the United States could announce its refusal 
to recognize the Soviet puppet Government 
of Hungary until all Soviet troops are with- 
drawn and those Hungarians forcibly de- 
ported to Siberia returned to their homes. 

As I suggested to one of the highest officials 
of the State Department 2 weeks ago, the 
United States Government could urge and 
support a United Nations announcement 
that United Nations observers were going 
into Hungary forthwith. The United Na- 
tions observers could fly to the Budapest 
Airport in a United Nations plane clearly 
marked as such. This could be done under 
the resolution already approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly providing 
for U. N. observers to be sent to Hungary. 

The Soviet Union and the Soviet puppet 
Government of Hungary could only do 1 of 2 

t the U. N. observers or arrest 
and expel them. The burden then would 
be upon the Soviet Union and the present 
illegitimate Hungarian Government. 

Sending U. N. observers would convey a 
message of real hope to the patriots in Hun- 
gary. It would be a stimulating action to 
millions of others behind the Iron Curtain 
who are longing for freedom from any kind 
of Communist domination. 

It should be remembered that, not so long 
ago, the Communists had to bend to world 
public opinion when Red Cross trucks with 
food and medicine were denied admission. 
As a result of that, world public opinion was 
aroused—and within 24 hours they permitted 
them to enter Hungary to bring relief to the 
suffering people. 

It is the inactivity of the United States 
leadership—its attitude of an aggrieved but 
thoroughly passive spectator—which creates 
doubts in the minds of other free nations, 
&nd which gives the Kremlin and men like 
Kadar courage to proceed further. 

It is now essential that we immediately get 
back to sound thinking, to firmness and con- 
sistency in our foreign policy, and regain the 
confidence, of our friends throughout the 
world. This is a matter of paramount im- 
portance to all of us. 


Now, read the following article that 
&ppeared in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port of December 7, 1956: 

A NEW Wan BUILDS UP IN MIDEAST—SYRIA, 
ARMED AND RUN BY REDS, STIRRING TROUBLE 
BrmvT.—War—not just another little war, 

but a whole powder train of little wars which 

could touch off & world war—is in the air 
here in Beirut. 

` Within a few hours’ drive over the moun- 

tains from this city, capital of Lebanon, is 

Damascus, the capital of Syria. And Syria 

has become virtually a Soviet satellite in the 

heart of the explosive Middle East. Y 
In the haif dozen countries of this part of 

the world, troops are on the move or are 

digging in, fearing attack. At the core of 
this military activity is Syria, armed by So- 
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viet Russia, playing Russia's dangerous game 
in the area. And the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, in effect, has warned the West against an 
attack on Syria. Here is the picture: 

Syria and Lebanon are at guns’ point. 
Syrian troops are massed on the frontier of 
this little country, seeking to force it into 
the pro-Soviet alliance of Syria, Egypt, and 
Jordan. 

Syria and Turkey are at odds, too. Turkey, 
armed and aided by the United States, has 
denounced Syria for its threats against Leba- 
non. The Turks, guarding their northern 
frontier against Russia, do not want to be 
outflanked by the Russians through Syria. 

Syria and Iraq have been on the thresh- 
old of war for weeks. Syria has dynamited 
the pipelines carrying Iraq's oil overland to 
the Mediterranean. Iraq's Government, 
anti-Communist, fears the rise of Soviet in- 
fluence in Syria. 

Syria and Jordan are teetering between 
alliance and war. One faction in Jordan 
wants a deal with pro-Western Iraq. An- 
other faction wants a deal with pro-Soviet 
Syria. It's nip and tuck. The country itself 
may be divided between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 

Syria and Israel are enemies. Israel's 
armed forces could enter Damascus in a 
matter of hours. But Israel, fearing that 
such an attack would unite Arab rivals 
against her, is waiting, watching. 

RUSSIAN STRATEGY 


At the bottom of all these wars in the mak- 
ing over Syria is the Soviet Union. Russian 
plans to operate in the Middle East through 
Egypt were upset when Britain, France, and 
Israel attacked Egypt. Now, Western experts 
say, Russia is working through Syria, turning 
that country into its major base in this war- 
ready part of the world. 

In Damascus, the United States Ambas- 
sador warned Syria about United States con- 
cern over the Soviet arms shipments. In 
Washington, the State Department an- 
nounced that the United States would view 
with the utmost gravity any threat to the 
territory or independence of Baghdad Pact 
members—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Britain. 

Soviet penetration into Syria is real, thor- 
ough, deep. 

Syria's Army of from 40,000 to 60,000 men 
already has more Soviet equipment than it 
knows how to use. Total value of Soviet 
tanks, self-propelled guns and other weapons 
now in the country is estimated by the 
British at $60 million. Other reports place 
the figure at $100 million. 

Soviet missions have made Syria their 
headquarters for the whole Middle East. 
Hundreds of Soviet experts, advisers, and 
technicians—perhaps even the crews for 
tanks and planes which Syrians cannot han- 
dle—are in the country. 

Air bases in Syria have been equipped to 
handle Soviet jet fighters and bombers. Six 
MIG-17 fighters, manned by Soviet crews, 
escorted the Syrian President back to Damas- 
cus from a visit to Moscow—and remained in 
Damascus. 

Communists, once underground, now op- 
erate openly throughout Syria. They pub- 
lish four daily newspapers in Damascus, 
Their leader directs Communist activities in 
the Middle East from the Syrian Parliament, 
of which he is a member. 

Press and radio throughout the country 
are under military censorship. The only 
foreign news printed is that distributed by 
the Soviet Embassy. 

In addition to all this, Syria’s pro-Soviet 
Army struck directly at Britain and France— 
and Iraq, too—in the midst of the war in 


Egypt. 
ARMY AND OIL 


Syria, up to now, has developed no oilfields 
of its own, But, in Syria, as in Egypt, Soviet 
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agents found an easy means of cutting the 
flow of Middle East oil to Europe. 

In Egypt, the Suez Canal normally carries 
1.2 million barrels of Middle East oil a day, 
bound for Europe by tanker. Now the canal 
is blocked by ships sunk by Egyptians in the 
midst of the short war. 

In Syria, 1 set of pipelines normally car- 
ries 550,000 barrels of oil & day, from Iraq to 
Mediterranean ports. When war began in 
Egypt, the civilian government in Damascus 
ordered Syria's Army to guard the pumping 
stations on these pipelines inside Syria. 
Instead, officers of Syria's Army dynamited 
the pumping stations, halting the flow of 
Iraqi oil westward. 

The only Middle Eastern oil now reaching 
Western Europe through the normal routes 
is some 300,000 barrels a day flowing through 
& single pipeline from Saudi Arabia. This 
line, also passing through Syria, was left in- 
tact—in part because pro-Soviet leaders in 
Syria are still trying to get Saudi Arabia into 
their deal with Russia. 


SMALL AND UNDERDEVELOPED 


The Syrian base for Soviet operations in 
the Middle East is a semiarid, sparsely popu- 
lated expanse of desert and mountains about 
the size of Oklahoma, 

Most of Syria’s 3.7 million people are poor 
farmers and desert tribesmen. Wealthy 
Syrians, living in the cities, own most of the 
farmland. 

In Damascus, in a dozen smaller cities, 
groups of army Officers, lawyers, school- 
teachers, minority leaders, and professional 
politicians have kept the country’s Govern- 
ment swamped in a mass of intrigue. 

Within barely 10 years of independence, 
Syria has had five military coups—some 
bloody, some bloodless. There have been 20 
cabinets and 4 different constitutions. West- 
ern experts on Syria have described its poli- 
tics as a basket of eels. Now, if Soviet agents 
have their way, all this is coming to an end. 


POWER BEHIND SCENES 


Real boss of Syria today is neither the 
President nor the Premier nor even the com- 
mander of the army, but a man just pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel, Ab- 
dul Hamid Sarraj. He is a man little known 
outside Syria, a handsome bachelor of 32. 
He is chief of the army's intelligence corps 
and the head of a group of officers who run 
the army and, through the army, run Syria. 

Most of Syria’s professional officers still 
smart under the defeat of the Arab countries, 
including Syria and Egypt, by Israel in 1948. 
They admire Egypt’s soldier-dictator, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Sarraj, particularly, was im- 
pressed by Nasser's ability to get arms from 
Soviet Russia. 

Sarraj worked closely with Soviet agents, 
military and political, sent to Syria in the 
past year. Sarraj’s own agents in the Syrian 
Army found evidence to dismiss or demote 
all prowestern officers, to promote and en- 
courage all pro-Soviet officers who took Sar- 
raj’s orders. 

Western intelligence reports say that it 
was Sarraj who pushed Syria's Government 
into a formal alliance with Egypt more than 
& year ago. It was Sarraj, too, these reports 
indicate, who negotiated the arms deal with 
Soviet Russia at a cost of turning Syria into 
the main Soviet base in the Arab world. 

Under cover of the worldwide excitement 
over the brief war in Egypt, Sarraj tightened 
his grip on Syria. He persuaded the Gov- 
ernment to declare martial law. 'Then the 
army created & war atmosphere and took 
oyer the country. 

Every night, in Damascus, the air-raid 
sirens wailed, though there was no sign of 
planes in the sky. Buildings were blacked 
out. Streets were sandbagged. The army, 
directed by Sarraj, set up military censor- 
ship of the press and the radio. Pro-Western 
Syrian leaders were jailed, charged with con- 
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spiring with the British, the Iraqis, the 
Israelis, 

Shipments of Soviet arms to Syria are 
being stepped up. They arrive on Soviet 
freighters, direct from Soviet Black Sea 
ports, at the Syrian port of Latakia, where 
the docks are under military guard. With 
the arms shipments come Soviet technicians, 
advisers, and experts. 


BREAKING TIES 


Most of the countries in this part of the 
World are new, only a few years out of 
colonial status under British and French 
Management. Some, until recently, looked 
to the West European powers not only for 
markets for their oil, but for military pro- 
tection. Now, since Britain and France 
Joined Israel in the attack on Moslem Egypt, 
the old alliances are crumbling fast. 

Jordan, for example, has announced the 
end of its alliance with Britain and its deter- 
mination to order units of the British Royal 
Air Force, now based in the country, to get 
out. 

Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan, all allied 
with Britain in the Baghdad Pact, now meet 
without British representatives present. 
All are urging the United States to join the 
Pact, already supported by United States 
&rms and cash. 

War, as it looks now, could flare up in this 
Brea at any time. And the charge by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister of a Western plot 
to attack Syria indicates that Russia does 
not intend to give up its position in that 
country without a fight. 

Soviet Russia, out to win control of the 
Middle East through Syria, is dragging the 
whole area closer to 8 chain reaction of 
little wars which could involve the Euro- 
pean powers and United States, too, in a 
world war. 


Mr. Speaker, having in mind what has 
happened in the Middle East, we should 
&sk ourselves how much more bungling 
by our State Department can we with- 
stand. 


Summary of Legislation Considered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Representatives, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion considered by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency during the 1st 
Session of the 85th Congress may be 
Classified into three categories: Housing, 
Small business, and finance. In the first 
two fields, the committee acted on emer- 
gency legislation early in the session to 
provide urgently needed assistance to 
housing and small business. Later the 
committee considered a comprehensive 
housing bill which was enacted as the 
Housing Act of 1957. A complete revi- 
sion of the Small Act was re- 
Ported by the committee and passed the 
House. Although this bill was not acted 
upon by the Senate at this session—in- 
Stead, & temporary extension of the 
Small Business Act was enacted—action 
is expected early in the 2d session. In 
the third category, finance, the com- 
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mittee reported out a bill regulating 
savings and loan holding companies, 
which passed the House but had not been 
acted upon by the Senate when the ses- 
sion closed. Another committee bill ex- 
tending the Export-Import Bank was en- 
acted into law. As the session ended, 
the committee was engaged in extensive 
hearings on a revision of the Federal 
laws relating to banks, savings and loan 
associations, and credit unions. These 
and other bills acted upon by the com- 
mittee are discussed below under the 
three headings, “Housing,” Small 
Business,” and “Finance.” 
HOUSING 
INTERIM AUTHORIZATION FOR FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC LAW 85—10—HOUSE REPORT 51 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 209 


As the mortgage market tightened in 
late 1956, offerings of FHA and VA mort- 
gages for purchase by FNMA under its 
secondary market operations sharply in- 
creased, with the result that FNMA had 
neared the limit of its funds in early 
1957. In response to urgent requests for 
action to permit FNMA to borrow more 
funds for its secondary market opera- 
tions, the committee on February 7 re- 
ported out a joint resolution increasing 
this authority by $500 million. 'This was 
& stopgap measure, designed to meet 
FNMA's immediate needs, pending more 
deliberate consideration of long-term 
needs. It passed the House on February 
20, and passed the Senate with amend- 
ments on March 12. On March 14, the 
House agreed to the Senate amendments, 
and the resolution was signed by the 
President on March 27, as Public Law 
85-10. 

As enacted, the measure included, in 
addition to the $500 million increase for 
secondary market operations, an increase 
of $50 million for FNMA's special assist- 
ance purchases of cooperative housing 
mortgages and a technical amendment 
concerning limits on FHA insured mort- 
gages on multifamily projects in urban 
renewal areas. 

Under FNMA's Charter Act, it may 
borrow up to 10 times its capital and sur- 
plus to obtain funds for its secondary 
market operations; in early 1957, this 
worked out at about $1.1 billion. The 
resolution increased FNMA's capital 
stock held by the Treasury by $50 mil- 
lion; under the 10-to-1 formula this re- 
sulted in an increase of $500 million in 
borrowing authority, raising the limit to 
$1.6 billion. While most of FNMA's bor- 
rowing takes the form of obligations sold 
to the general public, it also has author- 
ity, subject to the overall 10-to-1 limit, 
to borrow from the 'Treasury; an increase 
of $350 million—to $1,350 million—was 
made in this authority. In return for 
the stock it received in FNMA, Treasury 
canceled $50 million of FNMA notes it 
held. These amounts were raised again 
later in the session by the Housing Act of 
1957, discussed below. 

Section 305 (e) of the National Hous- 
ing Act authorizes FNMA to purchase 
cooperative housing mortgages insured 
by FHA under section 213 of that act. 
Public Law 85-10 raised the maximum 
amount of these mortgages which FNMA 
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may hold under section 203 (e) by $50 
million—from $50 million to $100 mil- 
lion—and correspondingly increased the 
limit per State from $5 million to $10 
million. These amounts were raised 
again later in the session by the Housing 
Act of 1957, discussed below. 

Section 3 of Public Law 85-10 makes 
a technical change in the method of 
computing the maximum amounts for 
FHA-insured mortgages on multifamily 
housing projects in urban renewal areas 
under section 220 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Under section 220, FHA may in- 
crease the mortgage limit by $1,000 per 
room in high-cost areas; the technical 
amendment makes it clear that this in- 
crease is allowable for projects which 
average less than 4 rooms per family 
unit. 
EXTENSION OF VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE 
CREDIT PROGRAM 
PUBLIC LAW 85—66—NO HOUSE REPORT 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 115 


The general housing bill (H. R. 6659, 
discussed below) as reported by the com- 
mittee contained a provision extending 
the life of the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program, which was due to expire 
June 30, 1957. This program facilitates 
the flow of private funds for housing 
credit into remote areas and small com- 
munities. Requests for home loans are 
referred by VHMCP personnel to those 
lenders considered most able and willing 
to approve such loans. When it became 
apparent that action on H. R. 6659 could 
not be completed by June 30, the Senate 
and House on June 27 passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 115, extending the pro- 
gram through August 15, 1957. The 
measure was signed by the President on 
June 29. 

HOUSING ACT OF 1957 
PUBLIC LAW 85—104—-HOUSE REPORTS 313 AND 
659 
H. R. 6659 


At the time it acted on the stopgap 
FNMA resolution, the committee re- 
quested its Subcommittee on Housing to 
begin hearings on longer range solutions 
to serious problems in the housing field. 
The committee foresaw that in the pre- 
vailing tight money market it would be 
increasingly difficult for prospective 
home buyers to obtain financing on terms 
they could afford. The veterans’ home 
loan program, which financed about 30 
percent of housing starts in 1956, was 
falling off sharply as lenders turned to 
other investments with yields higher 
than the 414 percent limit fixed by stat- 
ute on GI loans. To meet the needs of 
the sizable group of home buyers who 
can afford only modest downpayments, 
legislation was clearly needed. 

After receiving the subcommittee’s 
recommendations, the committee on 
April 8 reported to the House H. R. 6659, 
designed to restore a sound home-build- 
ing industry and to achieve other impor- 
tant objectives in the field of housing. 
After undergoing considerable modifica- 
tion in the House and Senate and in con- 
ference, this bill was approved by the 
President on July 12, becoming the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957. 

As approved, the Housing Act of 1957 
contains six titles modifying housing pro- 
grams under existing law. 
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Title I of the new act deals with FHA 
insurance programs. 

Title II relates to the operations of 
ers Federal National Mortgage Associa- 

on. 

Title III concerns the slum clearance 
and urban renewal programs, 

Title IV deals with the low-rent public 
housing program and provides for the 
disposition of several federally owned 
war housing projects. 

Title V extends and amends the mili- 
tary housing program and also amends 
the purchase price formula used in the 
&cquisition of Wherry projects through 
negotiation, 

Title VI continues and expands the 
college hoüsing program, continues the 
voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram, establishes a new 2-year program 
of farm housing research, provides for 
the exchange of data with foreign na- 
tions relating to housing and urban 
planning and development, directs the 
FHA Commissioner and the Administra- 
tor of Veterans' Affairs to set reasonable 
ceilings on discounts permitted in con- 
nection with Government-insured or 
guaranteed loans, and expands the au- 
thority of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency to make urban planning 
grants. 

TITLE I. FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


The new act increases the permissible 
maximum loan-to-value ratios on mort- 
gages insured by FHA under its regular 
sales housing program, thereby permit- 
ting lower downpayments for home buy- 
ers. As amended, the maximum amount 
of a mortgage which may be insured by 
FHA under section 203 may not exceed 
97 percent of the first $10,000 of ap- 
praised value of property, plus 85 per- 
cent of the next $6,000 of appraised 
value, and 70 percent of such value in ex- 
cess of $16,000. Existing dollar ceil- 
ings—for example, $20,000 in the case of 
a 1- or 2-family home—were unchanged. 

Prior to this amendment the maximum 
loan-to-value ratios were 95 percent of 
the first $9,000 of value and 75 percent 
of the appraised value in excess of 

` $9,000—except that the President could 
increase the figure of $9,000 to $10,000. 

Where the mortgagor is not the occu- 
pant of section 203 housing—as in the 
case of a builder-mortgagor—the mort- 
gage continues to be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 85 percent of the mortgage 
amount available for owner-occupants. 
* Thenew act also lowers downpayments 
for section 203 (i), which is designed to 
encourage low-cost housing in suburban 
and outlying areas. The minimum 
downpayment is reduced from 5 to 3 
percent. 

The law also increases the permissible 
maximum mortgage under section 203 
à) from $6,650 to $8,000. 

* The law also lowers the downpayments 
for urban renewal sales housing under 
section 220, to conform to the minimum 
downpayments permitted under the sec- 
tion 203 program. : 

! 'The section 222 servicemen's mortgage 
insurance program is also modified so as 
to permit downpayments lower than 5 
percent wherever such lower downpay- 
ments would be permitted under the re- 
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vised downpayment schedule for FHA's 
section 203 program. ; 

The new law required the FHA Com- 
missioner, before putting the lower 
downpayments into effect, to make a 
finding that such action is in the public 
interest, taking into consideration possi- 
ble effects on the economy and also the 
availability or lack of credit for GI loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans' Administra- 
tion. On August 6, 1957, the lower down- 
payments permitted by the new act for 
the various FHA programs were made 
effective by regulation. 

Other provisions realting to the FHA 
insurance programs: The act amends 
the FHA title I home improvement loan 
program to make payments of loss to the 
lender incontestable after 2 years from 
the date the claim was certified for pay- 
ment, in the absence of fraud or misrep- 
resentation, unless the Government de- 
mands repayment within the 2-year 
period. 

The section 207 mental housing pro- 
gram is amended to permit a high cost 
area allowance of $1,000 per room re- 
gardless of the number of rooms per unit. 

The program for rental housing for 
elderly persons under section 207 is 
amended to permit a maximum mort- 
gage of up to $8,400 per unit for elevator- 
type projects. The act also makes it clear 
that units in section 207 projects for the 
elderly can be designed for and occupied 
by single elderly persons. 

The act also amends the National 
Housing Act to require that in cases 
where replacement cost instead of value 
is used as a basis for mortgage insurance, 
the FHA shall furnish the applicant with 
its estimate of replacement cost instead 
of the estimate of value which it fur- 
nishes to the buyer in other cases. 

Title I also contains a number of tech- 
nical provisions relating to debentures, 
insurance premiums, transfer of moneys 
among FHA insurance funds, and other 
phases of FHA operations. It also re- 
peals two obsolete provisions. 

TITLE II. FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
BECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 


The law amends the provision gov- 
erning the amount of FNMA stock which 
a mortgage seller must purchase under 
FNMA's regular secondary market opera- 
tions. Under prior law FNMA could in- 
crease without limit the amount of the 
required stock purchase, the only re- 
striction being that it could not be less 
than 1 percent of the mortgage amount. 
The new act establishes the maximum 
stock purchase requirement at 2 percent 
and retains the minimum of 1 percent, 

The new act provides additional funds 
for FNMA's regular secondary market 
operation. By increasing FNMA's cap- 
italization by $65 million, FNMA's bor- 
rowing authority is increased by $650 
million, since under the law FNMA may 
borrow up to 10 times its capital and sur- 
plus. The increased borrowing author- 
ity brings FNMA's total mortgage pur- 
chase authority to approximately $2.25 
billion. A corresponding increase is 
made in the amount of FNMA obligations 
which may be purchased by the United 
States Treasury, 
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FNMA special assistance functions: 
Under its special assistance program 
FNMA provides financing support on 
favorable terms for especially deserving 
FHA programs such as military housing, 
urban renewal housing, and cooperative 
housing. 

The new act requires that until Au- 
gust 8, 1958, FNMA purchases of mort- 
gages under its special assistance func- 
tions must be at par. Under prior law 
FNMA was required to purchase at 99 or 
more. 

With respect to the fees and charges 
which FNMA may make in connection 
with special assistance mortgages, the 
new act places a limit of 142 percent of 
the unpaid principal amount. Not more 
than half of such fees and charges may 
be collected at the time of commitment. 
Previous law contained no limit on such 
fees and charges. 

The new act increases the authoriza- 
tion for FNMA purchases of mortgages 
designated by the President for special 
assistance. The new authorization of 
$450 million for the purchase of whole 
mortgages supplants the previous au- 
thorizations of (1) $200 million for the 
purchase of whole mortgages, and (2) 
$100 million for the purchase of 20 per- 
cent immediate participations in mort- 
gages. The President has designated as 
eligible for special assistance, mortgages 
covering disaster housing, housing in 
Guam and Alaska, Wherry military hous- 
ing, housing for the elderly, and urban 
renewal housing. 

Additional FNMA support for coopera- 
tive housing is provided by an increase 
from $100 million to $200 million in the 
authority of FNMA to purchase FHA sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing mortgages 
under its special assistance functions. 
'The former $10 million limitation on out- 
standing purchases per State is increased 
to $20 million. Under the amendment 
$50 million of the total authorization is 
reserved for cooperatives certified by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner to be con- 
sumer cooperatives. Of the commit- 
ments in any one State, not more than 
$15 million may be outstanding at any 
time for cooperatives which are not con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

The authorization for FNMA pur- 
chases of FHA title VIII military housing 
mortgages is increased from $200 million 
to $450 million, of which 7.5 percent is 
reserved for purchases of mortgages in- 
sured under section 809. Section 809 
mortgages finance sales housing for es- 
sential civilians at military research and 
development centers. 

TITLE HI. SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
RENEWAL 

The authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to make capital 
grants under the title I program for slum 
clearance and urban renewal is increased 
by $350 million. Under this program 
the Federal Government makes grants 
to local communities up to two-thirds of 
the cost of slum clearance and urban 
renewal projects. 

The new act also provides an alterna- 
tive formula for calculating the Federal 
capital grants, the use of which is op- 
tional with the community. In place of 
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the two-thirds Federal to one-third local 
grant formula for a project, the local 
public agency can have, if it so elects, the 
benefit of a three-fourths Federal to one- 
fourth local grant formula, if the com- 
munity bears all expenses of planning, 
Surveys, legal services, and administra- 
tive costs. In effect, under the alterna- 
tive formula, the Federal Government 
pays a higher percentage of a reduced 
project cost, and it is expected that the 
Federal share of the total costs will be 
&pproximately the same under either 
formula. The purpose of the alterna- 
tive formula is to make it possible to 
eliminate review and discussion at the 
Federal level of survey and planning 
costs and project administrative costs. 

The new act also increases from 10 
percent to 124% percent the proportion 
of the capital grant authorization avail- 
&ble to any 1 State. 

In order to relieve both the local public 
agencies and the Federal Government of 

a considerable burden of paper work, the 
new act authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to permit 
local public agencies to make relocation 
Payments in fixed amounts (not exceed- 
ing the present $100 limit) to individuals 
and families without the necessity of 
investigating the actual costs incurred 
in each case. 

The maximum allowance for paying 
the relocation expenses of individual 
businesses displaced by slum-clearance 
operations is raised from $2,000 to $2,500. 

The definition of “urban renewal plan” 
is amended to permit a local community 
to indicate in a submission separate from 
the urban renewal plan, the relationship 
between the urban renewal plan and the 
overall local planning objectives. The 
Previous definition required that this 
relationship be indicated in the urban 
renewal plan itself. 

Another amendment extends to slum 
Clearance projects under the 1949 act a 
provision—previously applicable only to 
urban renewal projects under the 1954 
act—whereby the estimated costs of fa- 
cilities offered as noncash grants-in-aid 
can be deemed actual costs for certain 
purposes. This avoids delay and result- 
ing expense in winding up an urban re- 
newal project where the facilities offered 
&s noncash grants-in-aid are still un- 
der construction and the actual costs 
eroas cannot be known until comple- 

on. 

The new act also provides that, where 
the local housing agency is also acting 
as the local public agency for the pur- 
Poses of slum clearance and urban re- 
newal, the local housing agency may in- 
clude in its administration building suffi- 
cient facilities for the administration of 
its slum clearance and urban renewal 
functions. In such cases an economic 
rent shall be charged for such facilities 
as are used for urban renewal functions. 
The rent shall be paid from funds de- 
rived from sources other than low-rent 
public housing projects administered by 
the local housing agency. 

TITLE IV. PUBLIC HOUSING 

Low-rent housing: The new act per- 
mits certain exemptions from income 
for the purpose of determining eligibility _ 
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for both initial and continued occupancy. 
The amendment permits families seeking 
admission to public housing an exemp- 
tion from their annual income of $100 
for each minor—other than the head of 
the family and his spouse—and each 
adult dependent member of the family 
with no income, and up to $600 of the 
income of each member of the family 
other than the principal wage earner, 
For continued occupancy exemptions are 
permitted of either $100 or all or part of 
the income of each minor in the family— 
other than the head of the family and 
his spouse—and $100 for each adult de- 
pendent member having no income, and” 
up to $600 of the income of any other 
member of the family other than the 
principal wage earner. Exemptions un- 
der prior law were—for admission, $100 
for each minor; and for continued occu- 
pancy, $100 for each minor or all or any 
part of the income of each minor. 

The permissible cost limits of low-rent 
public housing are raised from $1,750 to 
$2,000 per room for regular units, and 
from $2,250 to $2,500 per room for units 
for elderly persons. 

Another amendment requires that 
every contract for Federal assistance to 
low-rent public housing projects shall 
require that the plans, drawings, and 
specifications follow the principle of 
modular measure in every case deemed 
feasible by the local housing agency. 

Disposition of war housing projects: 
The new act contains the following pro- 
visions affecting the disposition of war 
housing projects: First, it extends until 
December 1, 1957, the time in which war 
houing project Conn-6029 may be sold to 
the Housing Authority of Wethersfield, 
Conn., pursuant to the provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1954; second, it directs 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to dispose of housing project Nev- 
26021, to the Housing Authority of Las 
Vegas, Nev.; third, it directs the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to con- 
vey two Lanham war housing projects, 
LA-16011 and LA-16012, to the State of 
Louisiana; fourth, it directs the Admin- 
istrator to sell to the city of Layton, 
Utah, & war housing project known as 
Verdeland Park—Utah-42015. 

TITLE V. MILITARY HOUSING 


The title VIII military housing pro- 
gram is extended by the new act for 1 
additional year, through June 30, 1959. 

The new act makes the statutory max- 
imum average of $16,500 per family unit 
for housing under the title VIII program 
applicable to each project rather than 
each mortgage. Since financing for a 
large project generally requires separate 
mortgages for the various areas of the 
project, and the mortgages in some of 
these areas may range somewhat higher 
than the $16,500 family-unit average 
limitation—although the family-unit 
average of all project mortgages does not 
exceed that limit—this section permits 
greater flexibility in project planning 
and financing. 

The new act changes the formula used 
in determining the purchase price of 
Wherry Act housing acquired by the 
military services through negotiation, 
It substitutes for the allowance for phys- 
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ical depreciation previously included in 
determining such price, an allowance 
representing the estimated cost of re- 
pairs and replacements necessary to re- 
store the property to sound physical con- 
dition. 

TITLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS 

College housing loan program: The 
new act increases the college housing 
loan authorization by $175 million—from 
$750 million to $925 million. 

Eligibility under the program is ex- 
tended to inchide: First, any public or 
nonprofit hospital operating a school of 
nursing beyond the level of high school, 
or approved for internships by recog- 
nized authority; and second, any agency, 
public authority, or other instrumentality 
of any State established to provide or 
finance housing or other educational fa- 
cilities for students or faculty of any 
nonprofit public educational institution 
offering at least a 2-year program ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward a bacca- 
laureate degree. 

A $25-million ceiling is placed on the 
amount of loans which may be out- 
standing to hospitals for housing for 
nurses and interns, 

Voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram: The voluntary home mortgage 
credit program is extended by the new 
act until July 31, 1959. Under previous 
law the program would have expired on 
August 15, 1957. 

Farm housing research: The act au- 
thorizes a new program of farm housing 
research designed to assist in the im- 
provement of farm housing by develop- 
ing data and information on, first, the 
adequacy of existing farm housing; sec- 
ond, farm housing needs; third, prob- 
lems in purchasing, constructing, or 
improving farm housing; fourth, the 
interrelation of farm housing problems 
and problems of urban and suburban 
housing; and fifth, any other matters 
bearing upon adequate farm housing. 

The research, study, and analysis must 
be conducted by land-grant colleges 
financed with grants made to them by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

The Administrator’s authority to make 
grants to land-grant colleges expires 
June 30, 1959, and the total amount of 
such grants cannot exceed $300,000 dur- 
ing either of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1958, and June 30, 1959. Appropria- 
tions are authorized to be made to carry 
out the program. 

Exchange of data: The Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is directed 
to exchange data relating to housing 
and urban planning and development 
with other nations where the exchange 
is deemed by him to be beneficial to the 
programs of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Discount control: Under the new act 
the Federal Housing Commissioner and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
are directed to fix reasonable limits on 
the charges, fees, and discounts im- 
posed upon the builder, seller, or pur- 
chaser, in connection with the financing 
of the construction or sale of housing 
covered by an FHA or VA mortgage. 
Such limits may vary in accordance with 
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the terms of the mortgage, the geo- 
graphical area of the housing, and such 
other pertinent factors as the Commis- 
sioner or Administrator deems advis- 
able. No loan may be insured or guar- 
anteed by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner or the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor unless the lender certifies that no 
charge, fee, or discount has been im- 
posed by it in excess of the limits pre- 
scribed by the agency concerned. 

Urban planning grants: The new act 
extends eligibility for section 701 plan- 
ning grants to, first, official governmental 
planning agencies for areas threatened 
with rapid urbanization as a result of 
the establishment of rapid and substan- 
tial expansion of a Federal installation, 
and, second, State planning agencies, to 
be used for the provision of GSS Ip 
assistance to such areas. 
SALE OF HOUSING PROJECTS IN ALEXANDRIA, LA 

HOUSE REPORT 220 
H. R. 5603 


This bill, providing for the conveyance 
of two Lanham Act projects to the State 
of Louisiana, was reported by the com- 
mittee on March 25, and passed the 
House on April 1, The Senate did not act 
on this bill, but it did include substan- 
tially the same provisions as an amend- 
ment to the general housing bill, and the 
proposal was enacted into law as section 
402 (c) of the Housing Act of 1957, dis- 
cused above. 

SALE OF HOUSING PROJECTS IN DECATUR, ILL, 
PUBLIC LAW 85-234—NO HOUSE REPORT 
8. 2460 

This act provides for the conveyance 
of 2 Lanham Act projects in Decatur, 
Ill, to the city of Decatur or its housing 
authority, for $260,000, on condition that 
the projects will be demolished within 5 
years. The bill pased the Senate on Au- 
gust 21; passed the House August 23; and 
was approved by the President. 

SMALL BUSINESS 
SMALL BUSINESS LOAN AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC LAW 85—4— HOUSE REPORT 3 
8. 637 


The first hearing of the committee 
during 1957 was held January 23, on leg- 
islation to increase the Small Busines 
Administration’s authority to make loans 
to small businesses. At the close of 1956, 
SBA's outstanding business loans and 
commitments had reached $137 million, 
just $13 million short of the statutory 
limit of $150 million then in effect. Since 
applications for such loans were being 
approved at the rate of about $13 million 
a month, prompt action was required to 
prevent a sudden interruption in SBA's 
lending program. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee on January 28 reported out H. R. 
3109, which provided for an increase of 
$80 million in the business loan authori- 
zation; this was the amount estimated to 
be sufficient to permit operations through 
July 31, 1957, the expiration date then 
provided in the statute. On January 29, 
the Senate pased S. 637, providing for an 
increase of $65 million. On January 31, 
the House passed S. 637, with an amend- 
ment substituting the provisions of H. R. 
3109. 'The Senate agreed to the House 
amendment the following day, and on 
February 11 the bill became Public Law 
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85-4. As enacted, it raised SBA's busi- 
ness loan authority by $80 million, from 
$150 million to $230 million. 
REVISION OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT 
HOUSE REPORT 555 
H. R. 7963 


Under the Small] Business Act of 1953, 
&s in effect at the beginning of the 85th 
Congress, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was scheduled to expire on July 
31,1957. On May 14, 1957, the commit- 
tee began hearings on legislation to ex- 
tend this expiration date and revise the 
Small Business Act, as a result of which 
the committee on June 13 reported to the 
House a bill, H: R. 7962, which completely 
rewrites the Small Business Act, making 
various changes in the interest of pro- 
moting a more vigorous and efficient pro- 
gram of assistance to small business. 
The bill passed the House on June 25. 

The principal changes embodied in 
H. R. 7963 are: First, to make the Small 
Business Administration a permanent 
agency; second, to increase the authori- 
zation for loans to small business; third, 
to provide for a more equitable share of 
Government procurement for small busi- 
ness by requiring a new definition of 
small business for procurement purposes; 
fourth, to reduce the interest rate on di- 
rect SBA business loans and on SBA's 
share of such loans made in participation 
with private lenders and to eliminate the 
ceiling on the interest rate on the pri- 
vate lender’s share; and fifth, to replace 
the Loan Policy Board with a National 
Small Business Advisory Board. 

At the close of the 1st session of the 
85th Congress, H. R. 7963 was pending 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate, where action is 
expected early in the second session. 

EXTENSION OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT 
PUBLIC LAW 85-120—-NO HOUSE REPORT 
B. 2504 


When it became apparent that the 
Senate could not act on H. R. 7963, dis- 
cussed above, in the first session, the 
Senate enacted S. 2504, a bill extending 
the Small Business Act for 1 year, 
through July 31, 1958, and increasing its 
authority to make loans to small business 
by $75 million, to $305 million. The 
House passed the bill on August 2, and 
it became law on August 3, effective 
retroactively, as of July 31. 

FINANCE 
EXTENSION OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 
PUBLIC LAW 85—55—HOUSE REPORT 221 
H. R. 4136 


Following a precedent established in 
1945 and continued in 1951, the commit- 
tee acted early in the 85th Congress to 
extend the life of the Export-Import 
Bank for 5 years, through June 30, 1963. 
This extension was provided for in H. R. 
4136, reported by the committee on 
March 25. The bill passed the House on 
April 9 and the Senate on June 5, and 
became law on June 17. 

The Export-Import Bank is an agen 
of the United States established in 1 
to assist in the financing of exports sed 
imports between the United States and 
foreign countries. Most credits of the 
bank finance the export of United States 
manufactured or agricultural products, 
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or services. To a limited extent imports 
into the United States are also financed 
but generally financing from commercial 
banks and other private sources is avail- 
able for this purpose. A provision of the 
charter of the bank expresses the intent 
of Congress that the bank should encour- 
age and not compete with private capital 
and throughout the years the relation- 
ship between the bank and private lend- 
ers has been most harmonious. 

All of the $1 billion authorized in out- 
standing capital stock of the bank is 
owned by the United States Treasury. 
The bank is authorized to borrow funds 
from the Treasury up to a maximum 
amount of $4 billion outstanding at any 
1 time. ; 

Over the 23-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1956, the bank had financed 
sales of United States products and sery- 
ices in 68 countries of the world. Over 
this period loans disbursed totaled $5,277 
million. Of these, $2,641 million had 
been repaid leaving outstanding $2,636 
million of loans. In addition, the bank 
had undisbursed commitments of $1,553 
million. Over this 23-year period gross 
earnings aggregated $777.5 million while 
interest and dividends paid to the United 
States Treasury totaled $328.9 million. 
After payment of all operating expenses 
and losses charged off, a reserve of $435.1 
million has been accumulated by the 
bank. The Treasury as owner of all the 
capital stock of the bank is the beneficial 
owner of the accumulated undisbursed 
reserve. 

The bank has an outstanding rec- 
ord of successful operation. Total losses 
charged off approximate only $500,000. 
As of December 31, 1956, installments of 
principal past due totaled approximately 
$9.3 million. These have not been de- 
clared in default or charged off against 
the bank’s earned reserves of $435.1 mil- 
lion because of the expectation of even- 
tual repayment. Even if past due princi- 
pal amounts are added to losses actually 
charged off, the ratio to aggregate loan 
disbursements of $5,277 million is less 
than one-fifth of 1 percent. 

Many of the development projects 
abroad for which the bank assists in the 
financing of export of American goods 
and services for these projects, require 
considerable time for completion. In 
order that the development of projects 
of this type may proceed on an even 
flow basis the committee has deemed it 
wise to act well in advance of the sched- 
uled expiration date of the bank’s lend- 
ing authority. The 5-year extensions of 
the agency allow operations to proceed 
without interruption but at the same 
time automatically bring the agency up 
for review by the committee at periodic 
intervals. 

REGULATION OF SAVINGS AND LOAN HOLDING 

COMPANIES 
HOUSE REPORT 178 
H. R. 4135 


In 1955 the committee reported out a 
bil, H. R. 6627, designed to regulate 
holding companies in the field of com- 
mercial banking. It was subsequently 
enacted into law and became the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. Shortly 
after the committee had reported that 
bill a new holding company was formed 
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in the savings and loan field. In view of 
the potential problems that could de- 
velop from a holding company movement 
in the savings and loan field the com- 
mittee decided to take action before these 
Problems assumed the complex status 
that had been encountered in dealing 
with the holding company problem in 
the commercial banking field. Accord- 
ingly, the committee on March 1, 1957, 
reported H. R. 4135, to protect against 
the encroachment of holding companies 
in the savings and loan field. The bill 
passed the House on March 21. Although 
the Senate did not act on this measure 
during the first session, title VI of the 
Senate-passed Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957 contains substantially similar 
provisions. 

Savings and loan associations are com- 
munity institutions devoted to encour- 
aging thrift and home ownership. Typi- 
cally they are managed by local people 
and are mutual institutions. At the end 
of 1956 there were over 6,000 savings and 
loan associations in the United States 
with combined assets of over $43 billion. 
These institutions held slightly over 34 
percent of the mortgaged debt on the 
nonfarm homes of the country. Al- 
though most of the associations are mu- 
tual institutions, the laws of 14 States 
permit the organization of permanent 
Stock associations. The stock associa- 
tions account for approximately 6.6 per- 
cent of the number and 10.5 percent of 
the assets of all savings and loan asso- 
ciations operating in the United States. 

While there are several ways a holding 
company might gain control of a savings 
and loan association, the simplest way 
is by buying a controlling interest in the 
permanent stock of a stock association. 
This has been the method used in all 
instances which have come to the com- 
mittee's attention. 

H. R. 4135 as reported by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House pro- 
hibits any holding company from ac- 
quiring control of two or more savings 
and loan associations if the savings ac- 
counts in the associations are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
&nce Corporation. 'The bill also denies 
FSLIC insurance to any uninsured sav- 
ings and loan association if it is con- 
trolled by a holding company which also 
controls an insured savings and loan as- 
sociation. The bill prohibits any insured 
savings and loan association controlled 
by a holding company from making any 
loan to the holding company or any of 
its subsidiaries. 'The bill does not have 
any retroactive effect as it would not 
require an existing holding company— 
and there are only a few—to divest itself 
of an insured association it now controls. 
However, it does prohibit an existing 
holding company from acquiring control 
of any additional insured association 
after enactment of the act. 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT 
H. R. 7026 AND 8. 1451 


On July 15, the committee opened 
_hearings on H. R. 7026 and S. 1451. 
These bills rewrite the Federal laws re- 
lating to banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and credit unions. In addition 
to eliminating obsolete provisions of law 
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and rearranging other provisions in 
more logical order, the bills embody 
numerous substantive changes in these 
laws. Hearings continued for 5 weeks, 
and were then suspended due to the im- 
pending adjournment of Congress. They 
are scheduled to reopen early in the 
second session. 


Progress Against Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as another 
session of Congress ends, we can report 
considerable progress in the fight 
against the status of forces treaties 
and important improvement in the sit- 
uation of servicemen subjected to 
foreign courts. 

The Pentagon was shaken by the ex- 
tent of official and public indignation 
when we first brought the status of 
forces issue to light during debate on 
the Selective Service Act 2 years ago. 

The Pentagon attitude of apathy and 
indifference has undergone remarkable 
change. Commanders in the field were 
alerted to their obligations to protect 
accused servicemen to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Studies of the criminal 
codes of the foreign nations were expe- 
diated so that for the first time the offi- 
cials of the State and Defense Depart- 
ments knew what kind of justice our 
men could expect to receive. 

Prison conditions have improved 
greatly. In Japan, as the result of the 
publicity we have given the issue, all 
American prisoners have been trans- 
ferred to a single prison which is more 
modern than others though still lacking 
in many facilities Americans consider 
essential. 

Better interpreters have been em- 
ployed since we began to fight these 
treaties, and the Congress has enacted 
legislation to pay attorney fees for GI's 
who fall into the hands of foreign courts, 
Men with legal training are now being 
assigned as observers, and their reports 
&re being brought into Washington for 
review. 

In some cases appeals are being urged. 
Some diplomatic interest has been evid- 
enced. 

In the Girard case, solely because of 
the public interest aroused, the assistant 
judge advocate general has been sent to 
aid the defense. 

One of the American civilians, former 
national commander of the American 
Legion, Alvin Owsley, who is in Japan for 
the Girard case, has inspected Yokosuka 
prison and reports that conditions are 
reasonably satisfactory. 

AN of these developments, alleviating 
the conditions under which our men are 
held and helping them to secure better 
treatment in foreign courts, have come- 
about directly as a result of our demands 
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for modification of the Status- of-Forces 
treaty and related agreements. It is a 
tremendous change from the attitude of 
indifference we found 2 years ago. 

More important, the public and Con- 
gress have been aroused. House Joint 
Resolution 16 has been reported by For- 
eign Affairs. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has also reported legislation. 
Though our indignation makes it diffi- 
cult to be patient, we can count this as 
real progress toward eventual modifi- 
cation of the treaties themselves. No 
legislative battle is easy. This one, 
against such formidable opponents, has 
been particularly difficult. I think we 
have come a long way toward eventual 
success, 


Editorial Refuting Attack Upon Senator 
Neuberger by Oregon Republican Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a vigorous edi- 


‘torial from the Pendleton East Orego- 


nian, of Pendleton, Oreg., of August 30, 
1957. 

This editorial, entitled "Birds of & 
Feather?" exposes a recent attack made 
upon me by the Republican State lead- 
ership in Oregon—an attack based upon 
Senate rollcalls in which I overwhelm- 
ingly supported the foreign policy posi- 
tion taken by President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER? 


By launching an attack on the voting rec- 
ord of Senator NEUBERGER the leadership of 
the Republican Party in Oregon has, it seems 
to us, revealed that it sits with party con- 
servatives who are openly opposing much 
of President Eisenhower's legislative pro- 
gram. 

The chairman of the Republican Party in 
Oregon, James F. Short, used a Congressional 
Quarterly survey of the voting of Senators 
and decided that Senator NEUBERGER'S vot- 
ing record on so-called economy legislation 
was appalling. 

The Congressional Quarterly’s- economy 
survey is based on 23 Senate rollcalls be- 
tween January 3 and July 28. On those 23 
rolicalls the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower were made clear 17 times and out 
of those 17 rollcalls Senator NEUBERGER voted 
with the President 13 times. No other Demo- 
crat supported the President on as many 
rollcalls. 

Mr. Short's inclination to attack Senator 
NxusrRGER on the slightest provocation is 
understandable. The question in this case is 
whether Mr. Short realizes the punch he 
threw at Senator NEUBERGER knocked the 
President's hat off. 

We suspect that Mr. Short knew exactly 
what he was doing. He must have known 
that Senator NEUBERGER had been support- 
ing most of President Eisenhower's legislative 
program. We have called attention to the 
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fact that Senator NEUBERGER has voted differ- 
ently from Oregon's senior Senator, WAYNE 
Morse. Mr. Short is well aware, we're sure, 
that Senator MozsE has opposed all Eisen- 
hower proposals. 

Mr. Short saw the opportunity, we think, 
to get 2 birds with 1 stone. And by doing 
so, he left the clear impression that at Ore- 
gon Republican headquarters the boys who 
call the shots think the birds are of the same 
feather, 


The Supreme Court's Jure 17 Opinions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles written by Alan 
Barth and Harry Kalven, Jr. Mr. Barth 
is on the staff of the Washington Post 
and Mr. Kalven is professor of law at the 
University of Chicago. Their articles 
appeared in the July 1, 1957, issue of the 
New Republic: 

THE SUPREME COURT'S JUNE 17 OPINIONS 

(By Alan Barth) 

Civil libertles have come back into fashion. 
In an extraordinary quartet of opinions 
handed down on Monday, June 17, the Su- 
preme Court reaffirmed and revitalized its 
traditional role as the guardian of individual 
rights against arbitrary governmental au- 
thority. It imposed checks upon the inves- 
tigating committees of Congress and a State 
legislature, upon the application of a Fed- 
eral statute, and upon the personnel policies 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
Through all these decisions runs a common 
dominant theme: That national security is 
not to be achieved by overriding the free- 
doms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

The decision in the Watkins case is per- 
haps the most significant of the four because 
it arrests a power directly exercised by Con- 
gress itself—a point Professor Kalven elabo- 
rates in his comments which follow mine in 
this issue. The Court has said repeatedly, 
in half a dozen decisions since 1880, that the 
power to investigate is a limited power, sub- 
ject to the same limitations which the Con- 
stitution imposes on the power to legislate, 
of which it is an adjunct. In reversing the 
conviction of John T. Watkins for contempt 
of Congress, however, the Court drew new 
and more meaningful boundaries for the 
application of this power. 

“We have no doubt,” the Chief Justice said 
for the Court, “that there is no congressional 
power to expose for the sake of exposure. 
The public is, of course, entitled to be in- 
formed concerning the workings of its Gov- 
ernment. That cannot be inflated into a 
general power to expose where the predomi- 
nant result can oniy be an invasion of the 
private rights of individuals.” 

But from its very inception 20 years ago, 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities regarded exposure of individuals— 
and punishment of them through pitiless 
publicity—as its principal purpose. It aimed, 
expressly, to punish by investigation what 
the Constitution forbade Congress to punish 
by legislation, 

The committee has operated as a kind of 
itinerant auto-da-fe, intruding its inquisi- 
torial nose into almost every aspect of Ameri- 
can life, unrestrained by any jurisdictional 
limitations imposed upon it by the House 
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and unconcerned about rights of privacy or 
immunities from governmental regulation, 
The failure of the House to define its func- 
tion or to discipline it in any way left its 
jurisdiction so vague, the Court concluded, 
that witnesses called before it have no means 
of determining whether questions put to 
them have any relevancy to a legitimate legis- 
lative purpose. It was on this vice of vague- 
ness that the Court rested its reversal of Wat- 
kins’ conviction. But the whole tone and 
much of the content of Chief Justice War- 
ren’s opinion warned that “abuses of the in- 
vestigative process may imperceptibly lead to 
abridgment of protected freedoms” and as- 
serted “the responsibility placed by the Con- 
stitution upon the judiciary to insure that 
the Congress does not unjustifiably encroach 
upon an individual's right to privacy nor 
abridge his liberty to speech, press, religion, 
or assembly.” 

This emphasis on first amendment rights 
was fortified by the Court's decision on the 
same Monday, in the Sweezy case revolving 
around the refusal of a university professor 
to tell the New Hampshire Legislature about 
the nature of his past expressions and asso- 
ciations. The demand for such information, 
the Court declared, “unquestionably was an 
invasion of petitioner’s liberties in the areas 
of academic freedom and political expres- 
sion—areas in which Government should be 
extremely reticent to tread.” 

The decision in the Watkins case in no 
sense strips Congress of its power to investi- 
gate. It merely requires the House or Sen- 
ate, when it delegates this power to a com- 
mittee, to define the area of investigation; 
and it requires the committee to remain 
within that area. In addition, it makes 
clear that the object of investigation must 
be information desired by Congress, not the 
establishment of a public pillory. The Un- 
American Activities Committee, as presently 
conceived, cannot possibly operate under 
these strictures. 

The Yates and Service decisions have a 
narrower impact. In the Yates case, the 
Court upset the convictions of some Call- 
fornia Communist leaders under the Smith 
Act—but without repudiating its 1950 deci- 
sion in the Dennis case which held the Smith 
Act to be constitutional. What Justice Har- 
lan seemed to be trying to do was to restore 
to the clear-and-present-danger doctrine 
some of the original meaning given to it by 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis and almost 
completely drained from it by Chief Justice 
Vinson. He attempted to do this, without 
ever using the clear-and-present-danger 
phrase, by refining the definition of the kind 
of advocacy which the Smith Act makes 
punishable. Men may be punished for ad- 
vocating overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence, the Court now empha- 
sizes, only when those to whom the ad- 
vocacy is addressed are urged, to do some- 
thing, now or in the future, rather than 
merely to believe in something. This is, no 
doubt, a useful distinction. But, as Justice 
Black pointed out in a critical concurring 
opinion, defendants could still be convicted 
for agreeing to talk as distinguished from 
agreeing to act. Perhaps the chief signifi- 
cance of this decision lies in its indication 
that the Court is now profoundly concerned 
about peacetime sedition prosecutions and is 
disposed to scrutinize them with great care. 

The significance of the Service decision— 
which comes 5!4 years after John 8. Service 
was discharged from the Foreign Service by 
Becretary of State Dean Acheson—may be 
limited to Mr. Service himself. By finding 
that his discharge was invalid, it affords him 
& measure of vindication and makes him eli- 
gible for back pay and reinstatement. But 
the McCarran rider under which he was dis- 
charged has been repealed; and the Truman 
loyalty-security program under the proce- 
dures of which he was cleared on six separate 
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occasions, has been replaced by the Elsen- 
hower program, There may be some utility 
in this decision, nevertheless, by reason of 
its plain warning to the administration that 
Federal employees may not be arbitrarily or 
wantonly dismissed and defamed. 

In an important sense, all these decisions 
are tragically belated. The excesses they 
curb should have been curbed a decade ago. 
In the late 1940's, the Supreme Court rejected 
several petitions to review decisions by courts 
of appeals dealing with encroachments on 
first amendment rights by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. In the Bar- 
sky case in 1948, for example, Judge Henry 
Edgerton of the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia set forth in a dissenting 
opinion very much the same line of argu- 
ment that was developed by Chief Justice 
Warren last week in the Watkins case. Judge 
Edgerton, joined by Judge David L. Bazelon, 
made this same argument in dissent when 
the Watkins case came before their court a 
year ago. Had the Supreme Court adopted 
their reasoning in 1948 instead of in 1957, 
congressional investigating practices might 
have been brought within proper limits 
then instead of now. Many injustices to 
individual witnesses and a number of con- 
victions for contempt of Congress might have 
been avoided. 

Had the Warren Court instead of the Vin- 
son Court considered the Dennis case in 1950 
in the light of the fervor for individual rights 
expressed in the Yates case in 1957, the 
Smith Act might have been held invalid. 
Had the Warren Court reviewed the Dorothy 
Bailey case in 1951, the result might have 
been—instead of the indecisive 4-to-4 divi- 
sion of the Vinson Court at that time—a 
clear pronouncement that Government em- 
ployees could not be stamped with the stigma 
of disloyalty without the full protections of 
due process of law. 

But, of course, no one can say with any 
certainty what the Warren Court would have 
done & decade ago; indeed, no one can say 
with certainty that the Winson Court, sit- 
ting today, would not have reached the very 
results that were reached on Monday, June 
17. The differences between the two Courts 
cannot be ascribed to differences in person- 
ality and outlook alone. The climate of 
opinion in which they operated is a powerful 
factor, too—and perhaps the determining 
factor. 

It is an attribute of judicial statesmanship 
to wait until time has ripened the readiness 
of society to accept new directions in the 
law. The panic atmosphere of a decade ago 
no longer prevails in anything like the same 
degree. Perhaps the real significance of the 
Court's June 17 opinion day lies in its re- 
flection of a renascence among Americans of 
faith in their own institutions, of respect for 
the dignity of the individual, and of recog- 
nition that the only valid function of na- 
tional security, after all, is to sustain those 
fundamental human rights which the found- 
ers of this Nation believed that free gov- 
ernments are instituted to secure. 


(By Harry Kalven, Jr.) 

A few weeks back in these pages I had oc- 
casion to review the then existing law on the 
powers of congressional investigating com- 
mittees, with the facts of the Arthur Miller 
contempt trial as the special focus. I con- 
cluded by saying: 

“The Supreme Court, after carefully avoid- 
ing these issues during the past decade, will 
soon decide the Watkins case. In so doing 
it will in all probability also cover the issues 
in the Miller case. I doubt if Mr. Miller will 
win. ButI hope very much I am mistaken." 

The Supreme Court has now decided the 
Watkins case favorably to Watkins—and, by 
implication, to Arthur Miller. My hope has 
been realízed. 

In the Watkins decision, the Court re- 
directs our attention to the exact definition 
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in Federal statute of the crime of contempt: 
it is the refusal to answer any question perti- 
nent to the question under inquiry. In 
Watkins, the Court is unable to discover 
from the record what the question under in- 
quiry was, particularly as viewed by the wit- 
Ness at the time of the congressional hearing. 
The witness was therefore left, concludes the 
Court, with no adequate guide as to whether 
the question he refused to answer was perti- 
nent or not; moreover, he was left with no 
adequate guide as to whether his conduct in 
refusing to answer would be a crime or not, 
Such vagueness in the application of crim- 
mal sanctions, so the Court argues, violates 
the due-process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Now the Court recognizes that the bal- 
ancing of the congressional need for informa- 
tion and the individual interest in privacy 
1s an arduous and delicate task for any court, 
but the opinion repeatedly indicates that the 
Court, and not Congress, is the final arbiter 
Of the matter. The Court begins with the 
basic authorization from Congress to the 

use Un-American Activities Committee, an 
authorization which has remained un- 
changed since 1938. “It would be difficult,” 
Says Justice Warren, "to imagine a less ex- 
Plicit authorization. Who can define the 
Meaning of un-American? What is the 
Single solitary principle of the form of gov- 
ernment as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion?" -What is important here is that the 
Court takes that famous authorization for 
What it really is—a blank check from Con- 
Sress to the committee. It concludes that 
the initial control of the House over the 
committee has been slight or nonexistent. 
The opinion is thus in part a judicial lecture 
to Congress on the responsibility of Congress 
for the guidance of its committees. 

I think 1t is a fair reading that the Court 
will not permit Congress to set up commit- 
tees free to investigate what, when, and 
whom they please. The opinion seems as 
Much concerned with the dilemma of a court, 
When the committee authorization is so 
Vague, as it is with the dilemma of the wit- 
ness, The theory of the decision then, as 
I read it, comes to this: The Court is willing, 
and perhaps even eager, to defer to sober 
Congressional judgment that certain given 
information is needed by Congress. But it 
will do so only if Congress will in fact ex- 
ercise such a judgment. If Congress does, the 
Pertinency requirement can then function as 
an important safeguard against the whims 
and arbitrariness of individual investigating 
Committee members; it can function as a 
Safeguard because the Court can subse- 
quently tell whether the questions asked 
were pertinent or not. The Watkins case is 
thus a logical companion to the Rumely de- 
Cision a few years back where the Court did 
Make serious use of the pertinency yardstick. 

Suppose now Congress were explicitly to 
authorize a committee to investigate commu- 
nism in the labor movement. Would a wit- 
ness then have to answer the questions about 
Past associates which were put to Watkins? 
I am inclined to think the answer is "Yes." 

this then make the Watkins decision 
only & formal victory which Congress can 
Quickly overturn? There are several reasons 
Why this may not prove to be the case. First, 
Such an inquiry might never be authorized 
by Congress for the Court decision has armed 
in an important way the Members of Con- 
Bress who may wish to scrutinize the need 
for new investigations with greater care. 
Second, and more important, the Watkins 
Case may have permanently changed the 
Political structure of congressional investi- 
Eating committees. It may require a decline 
of the standing committee, the patronage 
of which is inherited on strictly party sen- 
lority lines, and the rise of the ad hoc inquiry 
which cannot last forever. 

This change from permanent investigating 
committees to temporary ones with more lim- 
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ited and explicit purposes would prevent a 
congressional committee from being owned 
in the sense that McCarthy, Jenner, East- 
land, and Walter have tended to own com- 
mittees in the past. And this might be a 
very great and salutory change. Finally, it is 
important to note that once more the com- 
mittee—and not the witness—is losing the 
battle of publicity. The decision, if it does 
nothing more, should shatter in the minds 
of the public and the press the image of the 
omnipotent inquest. 

It is the special flavor of the Watkins case, 
as it is of the Arthur Miller case, that the 
witness was candid about himself and re- 
fused only to tell about associates of many 
years past. The Court has little to say about 
this aspect and might equally have decided 
in Watkins’ favor had he refused to talk 
about himself. There remains unsettled, 
therefore, the highly interesting issue of 
whether the Court would find such questions 
pertinent under an explicit and clear com- 
mittee authorization, or whether it would 
find the information requested too stale. 

Let us push our speculation one step fur- 
ther. Suppose Congress were in its author- 
ization specifically to request a review of 
Communist activities over the past 20 years, 
The Court could no longer deny the ques- 
tions were pertinent to the inquiry Congress 
requested, and it would be forced back to 
the constitutional issue of whether such 
information could serve a legitimate legis- 
lative purpose. This was the chief point 
Watkins had argued, coupling the stale- 
ness of the questions he was asked with 
considerable data on the real politik of 
the committee. The Court restates his 

ent, but then carefully observes: 
“But a solution to our problem is not 
to be found in testing the motives of com- 
mittee members for this purpose. Such is 
not our function." The opinion, as antici- 
pated, contains some useful reminders that 
it is not the function of congressional com- 
mittees to try cases or to enforce laws; there 
is a condemnation of exposure for exposure's 
sake, and a surprisingly strong reference to 
investigations “conducted solely for the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of the investigators.” 
But the opinion 1s less clear than might have 
been hoped on whether informing the public 
is a legitimate and sufficient function of a 
committee. My guess is that the Court 18 
loath to get into the question of whether an 
investigation has in fact no legislative pur- 
pose and hopes to obviate such questions by 
& stern reliance on the pertinency criterion. 

Although Justice Clark in dissent appears 
to interpret the majority as in part resting 
its case on first amendment grounds, it is 
difficult to find that they do so. There is, 
however, an unexpected and powerful state- 
ment about the possible interferences with 
free speech and assembly: 

“Abuses of the investigative process may 
imperceptibly lead to abridgment of pro- 
tected freedoms. The mere summoning of a 
witness and compelling him to testify against 
his will about his beliefs, expressions, or asso- 
ciations is a measure of governmental inter- 
ference. And when those forced revelations 
concern matters that are unorthodox, unpop- 
ular, or even hateful to the general public, 
the reaction in the life of the witness may be 
disastrous. This effect is even more harsh 
when it is past beliefs, expressions, or associa- 
tions that are disclosed and judged by cur- 
rent standards rather than those contem- 
porary with the matter exposed, Nor does 
the witness alone suffer the consequences. 
Those who are identified by witnesses and 
thereby placed in the same glare of publicity 
&re equally subject to public stigma, scorn, 
and obloquy. Beyond that, there is the more 
subtle and immeasurable effect upon those 
who tend to adhere to the most orthodox and 
uncontroversial views and associations in or- 
der to avoid a similar fate at some future 
time. That this impact is partly the result 
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of nongovernmental activity by private per- 
sons cannot relieve the investigators of their 
responsibility for initiating the reaction.” 

The recognition of the threat to the first 
amendment here serves chiefy to emphasize 
the basic issue of vagueness; yet the passage 
is a full acceptance of the thesis that an in- 
vestigation itself can impair free speech—a 
thesis advanced by Judges Clark, Edgerton, 
and Prettyman almost 10 years ago and by 
Justices Black and Douglas in the Rumely 
case more recently. 

Finally, in the Watkins case the Court not 
only looked to the authorization of the com- 
mittee for clues as to the scope of congres- 
sional inquiry, but also carefully considered 
the authorization from the parent committee 
to the subcommittee, the statements of the 
chairman at the start of the hearing, the 
chairman's response to Watkins when he de- 
clined to answer, and the general course of 
the questioning. While it found all these 
equally ambiguous in this particular case, it 
conceded that other cases might differ sig- 
nificantly in these details, even though the 
basic committee authorization remained 
equally vague. However, the record at least 
in the Miller case seems highly similar to the 
Watkins record and this time I think it 
highly probable Miller will win. It might be 
noted that this part of the Court opinion 
leaves matters in a somewhat unsatisfactory 
state, since it is difficult to see how, for 
example, the chairman's clear statement of 
his purpose can be tested against the pur- 
poses of Congress, so long as the authoriza- 
tion from Congress to the committee remains 
as vague as it does here, 


A Cut-Price Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
responding to the request of the Council 
for Improved United States-Japanese 
Trade Relations, I inserted in the REC- 
orp the letter of that organization mak- 
ing a protest against me. 

In order to keep the Recorp balanced 
and fair, I now request that a rebuttal 
letter from the president and chairman 
of the board of the Bates Manufacturing 
Co. be placed in the RECORD. 

I also request that an editorial by Mr. 
E. Howard Bennett in the August 22, 
1957, issue of America's Textile Reporter 
be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
&nd editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., September 3, 1957. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR SMITH: I have your letter 
of August 31 with the enclosure from the 
Council for Improved United States-Japanese 
Trade Relations. 

As a rebuttal, I want to state that because 
of Japanese imports into the United States of 
over 1 million dozen flannel shirts, the 
Windsor Print Works, at North Adams, Mass., 
employing 600 people, was forced to close its 
doors under the avalanche of this unfair 
competition, after operating over-100 years, 
The plant closed permanently after spend- 
ing millions of dollars on modernization, 
Most of the workers are still unemployed 
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after 18 months; the town has suffered, and 
my company has taken a loss running into 
millions. 

The Luther Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., closed its doors, after being in business 
for 60 years, because of the importation of 
Japanese combed goods which tore down the 
American price structure. 

The Shelby Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C., for- 
merly making cotton print cloths which were 
exported, closed its doors 2 years ago because 
it could not compete with the Japanese in 
foreign markets. 

The Martinsville Cotton Mill, Martinsville, 

Va., closed its doors last year because it, also, 
could not compete in foreign markets with 
the Japanese on cotton textiles. 
' The Lynchburg Cotton Mill, Lynchburg, 
Va., employing over 1,000 workers, is closing 
its doors this month because it cannot sell 
its production in world markets in competi- 
tion with the Japanese. 

The Kings Mountain Mill, owned by the 
Loomtex Corp., making print cloths for 
foreign markets, was also forced to close 
last year with heavy losses because it was 
unable to meet Japanese competition. 

The York Mill, in Saco, Maine, closed its 
doors 2 months ago because of imports of 
Japanese combed goods which broke down 
the American price structure. 

Our books are open to show how devastat- 
ing the Japanese competition was to all these 
mills. 

Many other mills in this country have 
closed their doors and are suffering because 
of low-wage competition from abroad. Only 
your bill can save the American textile in- 
dustry, which equalizes through cotton leg- 
islation low foreign wages. 

Sincerely yours, 
LrsTER MARTIN, 
President and Chairman of the 
Board, Bates Manufacturing Co., 
Lewiston, Maine, 
[From the American Textile Reporter of 
August 22, 1957] 
A CuT-PnICE INDUSTRY 

Thirty-five years ago most of the cotton 
manufacturing business was located in New 
England. And 1922 was approximately the 
year when that industry was suffering most 
from the effects of the aftermath of the first 
war. Remember that there were big units in 
New England in thcse days. Some of them 
were larger than any of the strictly cotton 
textile manufacturing plants in place at 
present in the Southeast. There was an 
oversupply of goods in the markets. The 
mills were curtailing in some Instances while 
others ran with the excuse that it was 
cheaper to sell goods at a slight loss than to 
shut down. Chaos reigned. Now in those 
days we did not have the extremely elaborate 
accounting methods nor the production con- 
trol systems which are prevalent today and, 
consequently, many mills ran for months 
before the treasurer knew or would admit 
that he was running deep into the red. In 
many instances, poorly informed or deceitful 
Belling houses would keep assuring the mill 
that the market was due for a turn for the 
better and to warehouse goods to be cashed 
later at a profit. 

But the cotton textile depression as far as 
New England was concerned continued, so 
that by the middle of the twenties, more than 
a few of the larger units were shutting down 
and liquidating and southern companies 
were taking over their market position. 
Then, too, devastating strikes hit those old 
New England companies in the early twenties 
and accelerated the flight of textile capital 
into the Southeast. But all through those 
trying times, we would keep hearing that if 
& certain mill could only get an eighth or a 
quarter of a cent a yard more, it would be in 
the black and mills continued to borrow 
money on this faise hope. 
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Today we ere hearing from the mills and 
from the markets similar wishful thoughts. 
And as we think back to those older days, 
We come to the conclusion that there is a 
very simple solution: don't sell goods at a 
loss. 


We hasten to add that we can understund 
the arguments propounded that we must 
keep our labor force happy and together; that 
our overhead and carrying charges and other 
fixed costs go on and on and that by running 
we can alleviate some of this expense; that 
we will lose our contacts in the market, these 
being usurped by other companies who 
choose to run; as well as other, sometimes 
valid, reasonings for operating a company at 
& lots. - 

But it still all boils down to the matter 
of setting & profitable price and sticking to 
it, not just getting our seed back, but a rea- 
sonable profit percentage. But, except for a 
wartime boom and inflation, never has there 
been a time during the 70 years’ life of this 
paper when there have not been price cut- 
tings, failures, and liquidations. 

Let's face it. Not everyone can make a 
profit every year. Some of us are smarter 
than others; some of us are more hard work- 
ing and more ambidextrous than others; 
some of us are victims of bad fortune while 
others are enjoying good fortune. Yet, even 
if all of these different problems were re- 
solved, human nature being what it is, there 
would always be some mill which would go 
into the market at a quarter of a cent cheap- 
er, and it is this weakness and this one alone 
that causes the chaotic situations which the 
cotton textile industry periodically faces. 

We have a great deal of admiration and re- 
spect for the abilities and thinkings of Leon 
Lowenstein. We were very much interested 
to read the other day the report of his speech 
to the executives of his Wamsutta Mills, 
where he stressed two very important factors 
which he considers to be the key to the fu- 
ture of cotton textiles. He said the first 18 
proper production that parallels consump- 
tion. This Is a very interesting statement. It 
isn't new. Other industries do it. Allegori- 
cally, there is a fellow sitting in an office high 
up in a building down in Newark who looks 
out the window occasionally to see what price 
the corner gas-station man is getting for his 


product, and if it doesn’t look right for some 


reason or other, he advises his company to up 
the tank-wagon price a half a cent or a cent. 
Coincidentally, every other oil company in 
the United States arrives at the same pricing 
conclusion. = 

Then if the automobile owners, for some 
reason or other, do not see fit to buy quite 
as much gallonage, then, as an interesting 
coincidence, the refiners curtail a little—not 
one but allof them. And the order goes out 
to the pumping stations to slow down the 
pumps. Somehow or other, the earning 
statements of the oil companies seem to be 
pretty stable with a reasonable return per- 
centagewise and we never hear any noises 
from either the consumer or the Department 
of Justice. It just all happens. 

The few steel companies who control that 
production of the country with their round 
heels, fall down before the United Steel 
Workers and grant a substantial wage in- 
crease and then blandly announce an in- 
crease of 85 a ton, take it or leave it. And 
if we don't do the taking in the same quan- 
titive amounts, then we note that the steel 
rate for the previous week was off a little. 
But the steel companies show profits and 
the stockholders get dividends. Every single, 
solitary industry in the United States except 
the textile industry is organized pricewise 
regardless of what the Department of Justice 
has to say about it and in spite of the in- 
Junctions in the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Letter after letter crosses this desk telling 
us that the market is more active but that 
the prices are unsatisfactory. Who makes 
the prices? 


September 11 


.We are 100 percent in agreement with Mr. 
Lowenstein's insistence that production 
should parallel consumption, but he and 
everyone else in the industry wants a larger 
percentage of the total production and, at 
the same time, no one knows what consump- 
tion actually is in order to gear our produc- 
tion to it. At the same time, in our dis- 
organized state, we try to make consump- 
tion bigger at, say, 72 cents a pound than 
it was at 80 cents a pound when everyone 
was getting a reasonable profit. What Is the 
sense of a relatively large production if no 
one makes any money? 

Is there any difference today in our mar- 
keting and merchandising habits than those 
of 35 years ago when if a mill needed an order 
to keep looms running, it would quote an 
eighth or a quarter of a cent less than the 
market? Immediately that lower price was 
the market and that wasn't done by the 
salesmen on the street, but more generally 
by one of the old commission house partners 
or even the mill president or treasurer bim- 
self. Many have been the times when we 
have seen a poor cotton-goods salesman 
fighting competition from his own mill. 

But further to confound the pricing situ- 
ation, let's turn to Mr. Lowenstein’s second 
important factor which is proper protective 
tariffs and not a dependence on so-called 
voluntary quotas. He says, "We cannot be 
saved by quotas on imports. We can be 
rescued from this flood of cheap goods only 
by the proper protective tariffs.” 

We egree, but it must be apparent by now 
that the present administration has no in- 
tention of either providing suítable tariff pro- 
tection for the textile industry nor any other. 
Just witness the recent experiences of the 
ginc and copper people. 

Quoting Standard & Poor's Basic Analysis 
for Textiles and Apparel—"Imports into the 
United States have increased in recent years 
to around $1 bilion annually. Imports of 
woolen and worsted fabrics reached & 33-year 
peak in 1956 of 34.7 million square yards, up 
from 19.5 million in 1854. Cotton cloth im- 
ports in 1956 rose to a peak of 188.2 million 
square yards, up from 36.3 million in 1952. 
At the same time, exports of cotton cloth 
continued to decline to 511.6 million square 
yards in 1956, from 802.4 million in 1951. 

"Japan is estimated to have shipped about 
1.3 billion yards of cotton goods in 1956, plus 
& billion yards of rayon goods. Shipments to 
the United States in 1955 approximated 150 
million square yards of cotton, exclusive of 
another 78 million equivalent yards of goods 
made up in garments. Rayon staple sales to 
the United States of about 1.5 million pounds 
equaled the combined total for the 5 previous 
years. 

"Rising imports have resulted from con- 
tinued tariff concessions. Since inception 
of the reciprocal-trade agreements program 
in the 1930's, tariffs by early 1955 had been 
reduced an average of nearly 40 percent. On 
September 11, 1955, cuts ranging from 27 
to 48 percent were put into effect un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, negotiated at Geneva. Additional re- 
ductions were negotiated, effective September 
10, 1956, for the benefit of Japan and other 
nations. In the case of unbleached cotton 
cloth valued at not over 70 cents a pound 
and with average yarn numbers not over 80, 
the duty formerly was 10 percent, plus 0.35 
percent for each yarn number. It is now 7.5 
percent plus 0.25 percent for each yarn num- 
ber. Import duties on cotton sheets and 
pillow cases were cut from 20 to 12% percent, 
and on other important items by 50 percent." 

Getting back to the suggested control of 
production in relation to consumption, we 
are very much interested in the Census Bu- 
reau's report of cotton consumed in June 
1957, as compared to the corresponding 
month in 1956. The Bureau says the daily 
rate of use in June of this year was 32,485 
bales (20 working days) as compared to 32,- 
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893 bales in 1956 (25 working days). At the 
same time, it is interesting to note that active 
Spindles reported in June 1957, numbered 
19,740,000 as compared to 20,454,000 in 1956. 
How difficult it will be to control production 
lf, year by year, fewer spindles can consume 
more cotton daily. 


We agree with Standard and Poor's when 


they say "Excess capacity and highly com- 
petitive prices result in a high degree of 
instability of operations and limit worth- 
while earnigs to relatively brief periods.” 
That is what Mr. Lowenstein said. 

Price concessions together with low figure 
imports have disorganized the market. The 
news that one mill has cut prices travels 
faster than the speed of sound. No other 
industry abuses itself so, pricewise. 

Pacts, figures, expert testimony—all indi- 
Cate that it is a lack of industry self-dis- 
Cipline which upsets the market. But self- 
Tegulation, apparently, is abhorrent. Every- 
One knows it and it has been talked about 
for years. There will always be certain mills 
Struggling to keep up, many of them falling 
by the wayside, because the well-equipped, 
well-managed, efficient, low-overhead fellows 
Can stand the gaff of the cut price, but the 
industry as a whole cannot. 2 


Distrust of Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr, Speaker, though the 
foreign-aid issue has been decided for 
this year, the comments of Editor John 
S. Knight published recently in the 
Akron Beacon-Journal express so well 
the feelings of many who are opposed to 
the program that I wish to call it to the 
attention of all concerned. Ohio State 
Senator Fred Danner forwarded the edi- 
torial to me with the hope that it could 
be circulated among all Members of 
Congress and throughout the executive 
department. 

The editorial follows: 

No WONDER THERE'S DISTRUST OF FOREIGN-AID 
PROGRAM 
(By John S. Knight) 

President Eisenhower is disturbed by the 
cuts being made in his foreign-aid program. 

He has indicated that unless Congress ap- 
Propriates enough money to carry out the 
Administration's aims, a special session will 
be called later in the year. 

Without questioning the President's sin- 
cerity, I would disagree with him concerning 
the need, 

Some weeks ago, President Eisenhower vol- 
untarily suggested that he would accept $500 
million less for the overseas assistance pro- 
gram than he had originally requested. 

There must be a good deal of padding in 
the foreign-aid setup when the administra- 
tion publicly admits that it can stand a half- 
billion-dollar slash. 

We have been at the business of dispensing 
foreign aid since the Marshall plan was 
Sprung on an unsuspecting public in 1947. 

This would seem to be an opportune time 
to determine if substantial reductions can 
be made without, as the President says, 
“placing our interests in real jeopardy.” 

IT WAS SUPPOSED TO BE TEMPORARY— 
REMEMBER? 

The controversy over foreign aid arises 

principally out of distrust. 
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At its inception, we were told that the 
money would be used for the rehabilitation 
of war-torn Europe. The assurance was 
given by the administration then in power 
that foreign aid was to be temporary and 
would be terminated when Europe's economie 
recovery has been assured. 

As we all know, this didn't happend. Bil- 
lions of American dollars continued to flow 
in a steady stream to nations showing every 
evidence of prosperity. 

The next departure from the original con- 
cept of foreign assistance came when the 
State Department adopted foreign aid as a 
permanent arm of our foreign policy. 

Less talk was heard about helping nations 
to help themselves as our Government began 
to use the so-called foreign-aid dollars in 
the dubious business of buying friends. 

Immediately every neutral nation had 
communism for sale. If we didn't come 
through, they warned Russia would gobble 
them up. 

The United States fell hard for this inter- 
national con game and 1s still playing it to 
the limit permitted by Congress. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS FOR SAUD BUT 
HE WONT TAKE IT 


The third factor in creating public dis- 
trust of foreign aid is the sorry sequence of 
blunders by officials charged with its ad- 
ministration. 

From Afghanistan to Yugoslavia, the record 
is one of extravagance and bad judgment. 
ECA, under Paul Hoffman, disbursed funds to 
unstable governments in Europe without 
seeking even a semblance of fiscal reform. 

In the Middle East, weeds are growing over 
unfinished projects which had their origina- 
tion in the fertile minds of impractical do- 
gooders. 

As a gesture of good will, the United States 
offered oil-rich Saudi Arabia $25 million in 
foreign-aid funds. Our Ambassador 1s still 
pursuing King Saud, hoping to get rid of the 
money, 

But the King, it appears, is busy with 
other matters. ke 

Back in 1953, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration built a bathhouse in Saudi 
Arabia for pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
The project was abandoned when it was dis- 
covered there wasn't enough water to run 
the sterilizers. 


BRITAIN AND ISRAEL USE MONEY PRUDENTLY 


Now this is not to say that all foreign-aid 

have been wasteful or poorly con- 

ceived. Our intervention in Guatemala was 
& severe setback for the Communists. 

Great Britain, unlike free-spending, un- 
disciplined France, has used our assistance 
to the mutual advantage of both countries, 

With American aid, the hard-working Is- 
raelis are taking great strides toward their 
cherished goals. 

But these examples of accomplishment do 
not erase the public memory of profiteering 
in France, of graft in Korea, of supplying jet 
fighters to the crafty and unscrupulous Tito, 
who cuddles up to Moscow on the days we 
aren't looking. 

The President can say as he did last 
Wednesday evening, that administrative mal- 
functioning and waste do exist in foreign 
aid, but that we “are human.” 

Still, there have been too many instances 
of extravagance and official bungling to in- 
spire confidence that our money is being 
spent wisely and prudently. 

As Senate Democratic leader LYNDON JOHN- 
SON of Texas has said: “The foreign-aid pro- 
gram has lost considerable public support 
because of the way it has been handled.” 

With that statement, I heartily agree. 
COMMITMENTS SUBJECT TO CONGRESS’ APPROVAL 


House Republican Leader JOSEPH MARTIN 
has announced that President Eisenhower 
won't stand for the new reductions in for- 
eign ald. 

"It's too deep a cut," said Martin. This 
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will not permit him to keep his commit- 
ments.” 

Unwittingly perhaps, Representative Mar- 
TIN has touched upon a basic flaw in the 
foreign-aid program. 

Can the Chief Executive commit this coun- 
try to foreign expenditures beyond what the 
Congress is willing to authorize? 

Are there no limitations upon his author- 
ity? No protection against government by 
secrecy? 

In essence, what Congress seems to be say- 
ing is that since it controls the purse strings, 
Presidential commitments will be honored at 
its pleasure. 

By refusing to give the administration a 
blank check for foreign aid, the Congress 1s 
showing the President that we still have a 
government of checks and balances; that the 
legislative branch is no mere ratifier of ex- 
ecutive actions. e 

It is likewise accurately reflecting the mood 
of the Nation. 


Pearl Buck School for Retarded Children 
in Eugene, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause I am sponsoring legislation in the 
Senate—S. 1092—to provide for Federal 
grants-in-aid for the training of teachers 
who specialize in the instruction of re- 
tarded children, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a report on the enlightened 
training program developed by the Pearl 
Buck School for Retarded Children in 
Eugene, Oreg. This program has been 
developed by Mrs. Elisabeth Waechter, of 
Eugene, who is the author of the brief 
report which I believe will be of interest 
to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEARL Buck SCHOOL'S MANUAL-TRAINING 

PROGRAM 
(By Elisabeth Waechter) 

Every educational program has to set 
goals according to which plans are made to 
prepare the participants as best as possible. 
In general the aims in a training program 
of mentally retarded children are the same 
as for their normal peers, We want to de- 
velop their abilities to the fullest and equip 
them to become useful and well-adjusted 
citizens of our society, Yet in dealing with 
the retarded, we have to face realistically the 
limitations due to their specific handicap. 
Even in cases of moderate retardation ex- 
pectation of success in the academic field is 
extremely limited, the more severe the re- 
tardation the less can be expected aca- 
demically. But the great majority of re- 
tarded children can succeed in the areas of 
practical work if trained properly. This 
training has to lead the children from learn- 
ing to take care completely of their own 
personal needs to eventual economic useful- 
ness. The children have to be taught simple 
basic skills, they have to be able to follow 
instructions and to do neat, accurate work. 
Good work habits are of utmost importance 
even in the simplest activities. 

Many retarded children also have poor 
physical coordination and perfection in 
manual skills requires a great deal of prac- 
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tice. But unlike in the academic areas he 
can achieve as near equal quality as normals 
can. < 

| Therefore, we plan to introduce a manual- 
training program for the teen-age boys and 
girls at Pearl Buck School, most of whom 
have been enrolled since a number of years. 
This program is of a prevocational nature and 
will introduce the students in the different 
skills and crafts. It will also help the teach- 
er to evaluate the childrens’ abilities in the 
different fields for future guidance and work 
placement. 


| ‘The training will include all household 
skills as cooking, sewing, ironing, washing 
and cleaning as well as simple woodwork, 
pottery, bookbinding, weaving, and so forth, 
The children will work on simple projects, 
which will enable them to improve their 
skills. Though they do not work for the 
Bprpose to produce, but for the purpose to 
learn, the finished product 1s of importance. 
We want to instill in them the feeling of 
responsibility toward their own work, where 
only utmost effort will lead to good results. 
The manual-training program will be closely 
integrated with the academic program, 
Reading and arithmetic will become mean- 
ingful by studying the recipes or instruc- 
tions for measuring ingredients and figuring 
the cost of the items. Their own activities 
will be related to community living with 
field trips to factories and plants, where sim- 
ilar products are mass produced as we make 
in our own shop. 

We hope that this type of program will 
prepare our students better for a useful life 
than the average school program which is 
primarily oriented to teach academic skills. 


The 1944 Communistic Rebellion in 
Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
insert the following article from the 
August issue of the Bulletin of the Slovak 
National Council Abroad entitled “The 
1944 Communistic Rebellion in Slo- 
vakia": ` 

THE 1944 COMMUNISTIC REBELLION IN 
SLOVAKIA 


In late August 1944 a rebellion to over- 
throw the Government of the free Slovak 
Republic was set in motion by Communist 
partisan forces that were parachuted into 
the country by Moscow. Although the pre- 
dominant element among the invaders was 
Czech, there were also Russians and French- 
men among them. Conspicuous as one of 
the leaders promoting this putsch was Dr. 
Joseph Lettrich who is now an official of the 
Council of the Free Czechoslovakia and re- 
sides in the United States of America. 

The cbjective of this offensive strategy 
was not only the ruthless subjugation of the 
Slovak Government but also the occupa- 
tion of Slovakia and the integration of 
the crushed republic into the politically 
hybridized Czecho-Slovak Republic. With 
the help of Soviet troops this goal was 
achieved in the spring of 1945. 

Some of the tactics and activities of these 
Red inyaders are relinbly described by Dr. 
Joseph Pauco in his latest book Slováci a 
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a 
Komunizmus (The Slovaks and Communism; 
Middletown, Pa.; 1957). We quote here in 
part from the chapter Dielo pomsty (A Labor 
of Revenge)—Editor: 

"The baseness of the “partisans literall 
knew no bounds. They looted and plun- 
dered at will and murdered wantonly. Con- 
sequently the toll of the struggle was tragic 
even though the encounters did not last 
exceptionally long. Col. Otto Klement re- 
ports that ‘official statistics released early in 
1945 indicate that the so-called national up- 
rising in 1944 cost the Slovak nation close to 
80,000 lives sacrificed on Slovak territory.’ 

“The partisans and their henchmen ter- 
rorized Slovak villages. They categorically 
seized all citizens of note who had shown a 
lack of favor for communism. ‘They robbed 
their apartments, homes, casties, factories, 
places of business, warehouses; they indulged 
in drunken orgies and began to annoy inno- 
cent victims and torture and kill them,’ 
states Col. Otto Klement who was fully in- 
formed of all that happened. 

“Thousands of Slovaks were subjected to 
unspeakable torture and inhuman torments. 
Among the first victims in this wave of terror 
was the Slovak labor leader and deputy to 
Parliament, Francis Slamen, who met his 
cruel fate in the town Brezno and Hronom. 
He was a typical Slovak laborer, one of 
thousands of diligent and honest Slovak 
workingmen, providing for his family by the 
toil of his hands. He was interested in the 
welfare of Slovak workers but his crime was 
that he based his interest on the principles 
of fundamental Christian equity. He organ- 
ized a Christian-social worker association 
and as president of the group, he was shown 
& certain degree of deference by his cowork- 
ers who came to realize that the problems 
of the laboring class can be resolved without 
recourse to revolutionary methods, without 
violence, bloodshed, and confiscation of priv- 
ate property. 

“When Francis Slamen noticed that there 
Was a concentration of questionable elements 
in the neighborhood of Brezno, he decided to 
go to Bratislava in order to inform the state 
authorities. His plans were to leave in the 
evening of August 27, 1944, but an informer 
foiled his plans and a few hours before train 
time, he was forced into a partisan truck. 

“The partisans then rounded up other in- 
fluential loyal patriots in this town, driving 
them out of their homes at the point of 
leveled automatics. They packed them into 
the fore section of the truck while heavily 
armed guards took up the rear. At about 
11 o'clock at night, the truck was started 
cn its way but it halted every 50 meters or 
so in order to take on more unfortunate 
captives. 

"Shortly before midnight, the truck loaded 
with captives left the heart of town. When 
the tragic company reached the town limits, 
two of the partisans who were stationed as 
guards in the truck opened fire on the vic- 
tims. Several of them died on the spot; 
others lived a few hours longer. 


“The sole survivor in this instance was 
the Judge Denk. His face and head were 
spattered with the brain fragments of 
Slemen and Dolnah and both his hands as 
well as his head and neck were torn with 
shot. But he did not lose presence of mind 
or consciousness and he was able to save 
himself. When the partisans came to carry 
away the corpses, Denk let himself be taken 
as a dead man with the dead. They left him 
in the cemetery for burial with the rest and 
it was there that he spoke to the gendarme 
who was left to take over, begging him to 
take him to a hospital from where his wife 
later smuggled him out to safety and sur- 
vival. 

“The heartiess partisans who carried out 
this coldblooded task of political vengeance 
appropriated all the valuables on the persons 
of their victims right where they fell. They 
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even stripped the dead of their shoes and 

before leaving the scene, they Kicked the 

bodies about with violent brutality. 
“Another notable victim of the partisans 


'was the Catholic priest and Parliamentary 


Deputy Rev. Anthony Salat, who died in the 
first week of the rebellion. He was a man 
of noble character and his was the stature 
of an earnest Slovak patriot, a brilliant popu- 
lar writer, a matchless public speaker and 
one of the most outspoken and determined 
opponents of communism. 

“Through the years, dating back as far 
as 1929, he served as a parliamentary rep- 
resentative of the Slovak Populist Party. In 
public life he merited distinction not only 
as a gifted and objective speaker, a defender 
of Slovak rights in the forum of Prague’s 
Hall of Parliament, but also as a journalist. 

“Because of all this, the partisans marked 
as one of their earliest targets, a figure to 
be cut down mercilessly, this Father Anthony 
Salat, a distinguished national leader and an - 
intrepid fighter for justice. They dragged 
him out of the quiet of his parish to the 
bridge that spans the Hron River. He begged 
to be allowed to make his confession but 
the rabble refused him this spiritual con- 
solation. In answer to his request they 
sounded off rounds of satanic laughter and 
piercing ridicule which alternated with 
salvos from their automatics, felling the 
good priest to the cold paving of the bridge 
that he had built for the community. 

“But even this did not satisfy the savage 
liberators. They beset the corpse of the 
murdered Father Salat and robbed it. Out 
of his vest pocket they removed his gold 
watch; out of his coat pocket they took his 
wallet. They even knocked out several of 
his teeth and claimed the gold caps from 
his dental work. Then they hurled the 
sadly abused and rifled body into the Hron. 

"Father Anthony Salát was not the only 
Slovak Catholic priest done to cruel death 
by the partisans. Among others who per- 
ished under the violent hand of the oppres- 
sors were Fathers John Nemec, Martinka in 
Liptovsky sv. Michal and the seminarian 
Milan in. Povazská Bystrica. A frightful 
death befell the pastor, Father Seda, in Lip- 
tovsky sv. Jan. In his report at a hearing 
of the United States congressional commit- 
tee, the Catholic priest Dr. Stephen Náhalka, 
related the sufferings inflicted on Father 
Seda: ‘They cut strips of skin and flesh from 
his back and in the end even amputated his 
genitals.’ 

“Father Nicholas Sprinc, a priest of the 
same diocese as Father Seda, reported the 
following: ‘Father Seda was killed. The 
Reds first flayed him and then subjected him 
to tortures which !t 1s not proper to describe 
for the press. His skin was stripped in thick 
layers. His tormentors then kept cutting 
off parts of his body and forcing them into 
his mouth to the accompaniment of blas- 
phemous exclamations about "Holy Com- 
munion”.’ 

“Another witness before the congressional 
committee was the Reverend Joseph Poess of 
Slovakia whom the partisans had severely 
wounded in the mass grave near Sklenné 
where he served as pastor. Ninety men per- 
ished in this mass grave but Father Poess 
saved himself in spite of the fact that he 
had been buried alive. He made his escape 
out of the grave and after untold sufferings 
end imprisonment, he made his way to free- 
dom. The indictment which the partisans 
fabricated against him was that he had a 
secret sending station operating from the 
church steeple and that he cached weapons 
in the church sacristy and under the altar 
in his church. 

“Col. Otto Klement had information on 
many individual instances of brutality 
wreaked upon helpless and innocent citizens 
by the partisans. In Turiec the alling Mary 
R. fell into their hands. They struck her, 
unconscious with a heavy milk can; they tore, 
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tured her by wedging pins under her nails 

and after she was completely spent, she had 

to kiss the feet of a common prostitute. 

y the partisan band bound her in 

and bore her off to their headquarters, 

Sklabina in Turiec. There they shot her and 
threw her body into a mass burial pit. 

“Her father, John R., was an old man of 

- The partisans trussed him up and left 
him, barefoot and half naked, exposed out- 
doors all night. When he accepted a pair 
Of shoes offered him by a lady, the gypsy who 
was guarding him beat him to bloodshed. 
Then the partisan horde took the old man 
into Sklabiná, aimed a shot at the nape of 

neck just as they had dispatched his 
daughter, and threw him into the mass 
Brave too. 

“All these people had no connection what- 
Wer with political activities of any kind. 
Their offense was that they were, to some 
extent, propertied people. 

“Singled out for sacrifice were also a num- 

r of intrepid officers who chose to accept 
No command in the uprising. For this serv- 
ice to their country, Colonels Kanak and 
Zverin as well as Lieutenant Colonel Kl'ücik 
and First Lieutenants Frecer and Sindler 
Were shot to death. The distinguished Gen- 
eral Turanec was put under house arrest in 
Banská Bystrica right at the outset of the 
Putsch. Once they let loose the full strength 
Of their partisan activities, they had General 

ranec flown to Moscow where they tor- 
tured him for his uncompromising stand 
Against communism. 

“One of the major stigmas of the putsch 
15 the concentration camp which the parti- 
šans arranged in the castle fortress Sloven- 
5ká L'upca. Here they tormented and per- 
Secuted over a thousand victims—not only 
men but women and children, too. The su- 
Perintendent of this concentration camp was 
the savage Communist Staudinger. One of 
the prisoners, R. Rudohorskf, recalls some 
Of the sufferings experienced in Slovenské 
L'upéa: 

The housing of the prisoners was horri- 
ble. The overseer packed over 150 people 
into a single room. Other sections were 
Crowded with as many persons as could pos- 
Sibly be forced into them. Household fur- 
gs were removed. From the begin- 
hing, the prisoners were bedded on the bare 
floor; later the authorities allowed them to 
in some straw. Spies, informers and 
instigators of trouble were planted among 
€ prisoners. Hygienic appointments in 
concentration camp became a thing of 
past. The place was a real hell. 

“Inmates took sick as a result of the 
Undernourishment, starvation, filth and foul- 
hess that prevailed. Instead of providing 
Medical help or relief for them, the vindic- 

ve jailer turned on them with abuse and 
embittered their lives stil] further with in- 
human treatment. Even when the doctor 
did come into the camp, he was allowed'to 
examine a sick unfortunate only in the pres- 
ence of the commandant of the guard of 
National Security. * * * The physician 
Prescribed medication for which the prisoner 
paid but he never received the filled prescrip- 
tion. * * Fare: potatoes and cabbage. 
Anything by way of shortening or grease that 
May have been allotted to the kitchen was 
either appropriated by a woman cook of ill 
repute or the superintendent of the institu- 
tion and the commandant of National Secu- 
rity or it was sold. But conditions worsened 
to such an extent that not even potatoes or 
Cabbage were to be had. There was actual 
Starvation. Red partisans, armed to the 
teeth, visited the castle fortress daily to con- 
duct investigations among the inmates. 
They heard the grievances of the prisoners 
and freely dealt them resounding slaps and 
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blows; they beat them and tortured them 
unmercifully. 

"'Many of the wretches were taken away 
under cover of night and never returned 
again. Conditions became such that no pris- 
oner felt that his life was safe. Everyone 
lived in dread expectation, wondering just 
when the partisans would come to claim this 
one or that one who would vanish forever to 
the abyss of death. * * * The barbaric su- 
perintendent, a former shoemaker, on visit- 
ing the confining quarters abused the misera- 
ble inmates by kicking them about like dogs 
while he cursed them fiendishly and threat- 
ened every single one of them with the 
gallows. If any of them happened to have a 
covering of any kind, he ripped it away and 
spewed insults upon them and epithets of 
nazistic and fascistic swine. 

"'Little children begged their mothers for 
bread or milk but what were the unhappy 
mothers to do when the perfidious scum 
that held them had no mercy or feeling in its 
heart to allow at least to the children some 
food of substantial quality. Wives were iso- 
lated from their husbands; they were per- 
mitted to have no contact whatever, not even 
& brief word exchanged from one to the other 
as they went for their dally rations. Hus- 
bands were the unwilling and helpless wit- 
nesses of the appalling sufferings of their 
wives and children.’ 

"Only prayers and hymns sustained the 
balance and some semblance of morale 
among the agonizing prisoners whose suf- 
ferings are unimaginable. 

"An evil reputation came to be associated 
with Kunerad, one of the headquarters of 
the partisan band located near the city 
Zilina. V. Zingor testifies that the Czech 
Karel Bacllek was the political commissar in 
the fortress Kunerad. Brutal in the ex- 
treme was the punishment meted out to anti- 
communistic fighters and quick sentences 
were readily executed. It was much as in 
Bklabiná. 8 

“To date it has not been ascertained pre- 
cisely how many victims met maximum pen- 
alties in these two places. Colonel Klement 
reports that in Sklabiná over a thousand 
citizens were murdered from the region of 
Turiec alone. 

"In the mass grave in Podsuchá, as the 
Reverend Stephen Náhalka testified, there 
were found 80 victims of partisan ferocity. 
Father Poess revealed that in the mass 
graves near Sklenné about 200 of his parish- 
ioners met their deaths. 

"An American citizen, Mr. Smrekovsky, de- 
clared before the United States congressional 
committee that in the Slovak community 
where he had lived in the days of the Slovak 
Republic, the partisans on one occasion de- 
stroyed an entire family of 5 persons among 
whom were a 2-year-old child and a 4-year- 
old child. All were then consigned to a mass 
grave. 

“Other mass graves were also found at 
Kovácová, in Pusty Hrad, in the Prievidza 
Valley, at Humenné, Lucivná, Bosany, L'ubie- 
tová, Nemecká L'upca, and Kremnicka. 

"During this Communist putsch, material 
losses in Slovakia were extremely great. The 
state statistical and planning office in Brat- 
islava published in its Statistical Handbook 
of Slovakia, 1947, an evaluation of damage 
inflicted on buildings, projects, and their 
equipment, art objects, communications, 
livestock, and other ravaged properties as in 
excess of 114,461,000,000 crowns or §2%4 
billion. 

“The arrival of the Soviets into Slovakia 
in the bloody August putsch, 1944, was no 
uncertain forecast of what would befall the 
Slovak people in the event of the downfall 
of their independent state.” 
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William Pitcher, Superintendent of 
Schools of St. Tammany Parish, La., 
Has Done a Remarkable and Outstand- 
ing Job for Schools in That Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William Pitcher, who is one of the out- 
standing school superintendents in the 
entire Nation, has done a wonderful and 
a remarkable job for the schools of his 
parish in Louisana. He has called upon 
me on many occasions to assist him to 
secure surplus materials at very little, 
and sometimes at no cost, because they 
were to be used in school construction. 
As a result of using these surplus ma- 
terials, St. Tammany Parish has perhaps 
one of the finest physical plants of 
school buildings in the entire Nation. 
I was exceedingly pleased to have an op- 
portunity to assist in securing and ex- 
pediting these various surplus items at 
the request of Superintendent Pitcher. 
Mr. Pitcher devoted a tremendous 
amount of time and effort on this pro- 
ject and traveled many thousands of 
miles. To illustrate more fully what 
it has meant to St. Tammany Parish, 
I include the following article which 
appeared in the August issue of the 
Nation’s Schools and also the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune newspaper: 
BcHooLs or St. TAMMANY AIDED BY FEDERAL 

SURPLUS—SUPERINTENDENT PITCHER SAVES 

HALF MILLION 

(By Virginia Turman) 

Little pitchers are supposed to have big 
ears, but husky William Pitcher, superin- 
tendent of schools in St. Tammany parish, 
is better known for his sharp eyes. 

In the last 10 years Pitcher's eye for & 
good buy has tagged him with the nick- 
name “Bargain Basement Bill,” a title he 
does not particularly care for but which 
applies to a point of perfection. 

It all started May 30, 1947, when the 
problem of bringing St. Tammany schools 
up to date was wrapped in a black-edged 
aura of a limited building budget. 

While attending a school business officials 
meeting in Chicago in 1945 he heard a 
speech that inspired him to gamble $157.70 
into a saving of almost one-half of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The speech he heard concerned Federal 
surplus goods, a permanent program under 
the amended Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, whereby war sur- 
pluses and large quantities of excess property 
generated in normal Federal housekeeping 
processes is Offered at an almost unbeliev- 
able savings to all United States school sys- 
tems. 

This was the end of World War II and 
enrollments in St. Tammany were going 
along with the national dilemma of steadily 
rising enrollments. New buildings were 
needed badly, repairs were becoming in- 
creasingly imperative and modernization 
could no longer be postponed. 
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As Pitcher said later, “Our solution didn’t 

come in the form of a vision. Plain hard 

, Sweating-it-out brain grinding and 

looking about us in every possible direction 

finally supplied the magic-like answer: Fed- 
eral surplus. 

The parish school board agreed with Pitch- 
er that anything could be tried once and 
they took their first experimental step. 
Seven barracks buildings that originally had 
cost the Government several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars were bought. The cost? 
Only $157.70. a 

This successful venture spurred the pro- 
gram and the “bargain basement” plan has 
boomed the parish building program into a 
beehive of activity. 

So far, by utilizing new and surplus mate- 
rials in combination, 13 schools have been 
rejuvenated with new classrooms, gymna- 
sium facilities and lunchrooms. A con- 
servative construction cost estimate would 
be $8 a square foot, or a value of $440,392. 
But the actual cost to St. Tammany was 
only about $220,000. 

This saving has enabled Pitcher to begin a 
“plus program,” of all-new, California-type 
buildings with new equipment. This sum- 
mer, construction includes a grammar school 
at Covington, & grammar and junior high 
school at Madisonville, a senior and junior 
high at Mandeville, a grammar school at 
Slidell, a junior high at Slidell and an addi- 
tion to St. Tammany high school for Negroes 
at Slidell. 

During the 10 years of “bargain basement 
buying,” each of St. Tammany's 23 schools 
has been modernized and repaired, with a 
minimum of spending. It all adds up to a 
savings of almost one-half million dollars. 

"Statistics are dry," Pitcher says, “but our 
savings on the transfer of Federal surplus 
have been incredible. A six-drawer execu- 
tive desk that we buy for from $4 to $6 is 
&ctually valued at from $80 to $100." 

Pitcher's ingenious mind has thought up 
other ways of making dimes do the work of 
dollars. Manual training shops in the 
schools repair typewriters, desks, and other 
fixtures. Pitcher estimates that 1,300 items, 
including refrigerators, have been remodeled 
at a cost of $11,880. Purchased new, the 
cost would have been $32,876. 

Thinking along the lines that the use of a 
cafeteria only a few hours a day is a waste, 
he converts libraries in some of his schools 
into cafeterias at lunchtime. Another 
double-duty feature is his self-named ''cafe- 
torium,” a cafeteria that, with the use of 
folding doors, opens onto a gymnasium that 
doubles as an auditorium. 

The building program has won the interest 
of everyone in the parish. Pupils, teachers, 
civic and business leaders are proud to par- 
ticipate in the rapid transition from old to 
new. The whole parish has been enriched 
by the switch from old eyesores with outdoor 
toilets to sturdy structures with adequate 
classroom space and modern plumbing. 

“Take Folsom Rosenwald School for Ne- 
groes in Covington, for example,” Pitcher 
says. “For 15 years, 600 students crowded 
daily into a wooden shack for their lunch. 
Last May, our surplus materials were used to 
build an ultramodern brick-and-glass lunch- 
room for only $5,854 It has now been in- 
sured at a replacement value of $26,500.” 

The construction work has been a summer- 
time boon to pupils and teachers in another 
way, too, Pitcher adds. High-school young- 
sters work with the construction gangs or fix 
up secondhand property. 

Two teachers with masters degrees—Roy 
Taylor, coach and social studies teacher at 
Madisonville Junior High and Joseph Howes, 
mathematics teacher at Covington High—are 
only two of the school system’s teachers who 
are fattening up their lean summer salary by 
painting the interior of a 4-room addition at 
Lacombe Junior High School for Negroes. 
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Pitcher obtains his secondhand materials 
from a Federal surplus warehouse at Baton 
Rouge. At a usual bargain price of one- 
tenth of the goods’ value, he then pays for 
the dismantlement of the building and the 
costs of transporting the materials to St. 
Tammany. 

New Orleans Architect August Perez, Jr., 
then fits the materials to the needs of the 
building program. If the window frames 
measure 9 by 4 feet, he designs a plan where- 
by the frames, already complete with glass, 
can merely be placed into the building. 

“The future for the program is indefinite,” 
Pitcher says, pointing out that $50,000 in 
surplus materials have been utilized in the 
past year, with a resulting value of $125,000. 

“Emphatically,” he states, “I do not sug- 
gest the use of Federal Government surplus 
materials and equipment for the construction 
and modernization of schools in areas more 
fortunate financially than we in St. Tam- 
many. 

“On the other hand, it is better to have 
an adequate number of comfortable and 
practical, although nonglamorous, school 
buildings than a few ‘dream schools,’ if that 
is all that your budget ¢an stand. 

“We're satisfied,” he says proudly. 


New Vessel Essential to Pacific Trade 
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HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.BOW. Mr.Speaker, the members 
of the Appropriations Committee of this 
body devote perhaps the largest part of 
their attention during the congressional 
session to an effort to ascertain and in- 
sure the economic soundness of the pro- 
grams of governmental expenditure 
which are brought to them for action 
and recommendation. 

In the years in which I have been in 
Congress and the prior years with which 
Iam familiar, going back to 1936, no area 
of appropriation requested of the Con- 
gress has produced a sounder investment 
of the public funds than the appropria- 
tions for merchant ship construction. 
These appropriations have enabled the 
Government to carry out the national 
policy of promoting our foreign and do- 
mestic commerce and providing in- 
dispensable military and naval auxil- 
jariesin time of war. As part of a sound 
commercial private’ enterprise, the 
moneys appropriated for merchant ships 
which have been covered by ship mort- 
gages have in every case been paid back 
by the ship operator in accordance with 
the repayment schedule of the mortgage. 

Thus, when our Nation faces a need for 
replacement of our existing merchant 
fleet, members of the Appropriations 
Committee and Members of the House as 
a whole can take pride in a program 
which has brought a return of all of the 
money lent to the steamship operators. 

As the Members of this body know, our 
merchant vessel fleet will be able to serve 
the twin purposes of foreign trade and 


national defense only if it is kept modern - 


by regular replacements of units which 
grow old and out of date. Today we are 


.than they do on literature. 
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facing an important replacement prob- 
lem in a limited portion of our merchant 
fleet. Ispeak of the large passenger ves- 
sels which provide essential troop trans- 
ports in time of national emergency. 
The American President Lines, which op- 
erates the passenger vessels used in the 
transpacific trade, is required under 
terms of its contract with the Govern- 
ment to build & replacement passenger 
ship next year. To be of maximum 
value for purposes of defense and com- 
merce in the Pacific, it should be of about 
26 knots and should carry 1,400 passen- 
gers. In order to facilitate this essential 
vessel construction, I have joined with 
Congressman SHELLEY in introducing a 
bill authorizing the United States to con- 
struct such a vessel and sell it to the 
American President Lines in strict ac- 
cordance and compliance with the terms 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 


Newsstand Filth: A National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Hon. JoHN Dowpy, ef the Seventh 
District of Texas, has introduced three 
bills, H. R. 2542, H. R. 3663, H. R. 4383, 
to further restrict the circulation of ob- 
scene literature, including magazines, 
comic books, and similar publications 
which put more emphasis on obscenity 
These bills 
have received widespread support, and I 
for one hope that they may be considered 
and enacted during the 2d session of the 
85th Congress. 

A few days ago an article appeared 
in the current—September 1957—issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens, entitled 
“Newsstand Filth: A National Disgrace,” 
by Jack Harrison Pollack. This article 
clearly states and sets out the dangers 
of such obscene and licentious literature. 
The article by Mr. Pollack appears in full 
below: 

NEWSSTAND FILTH: A NATIONAL DISGRACE 

(By Jack Harrison Pollack) 

Today, all over America, obscene magazines 
are flooding the newsstands. These lewd 
periodicals were recently cited as a national 
disgrace and community menace. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover warns that 
“sex-mad magazines are creating criminals 
faster than jails can be built.” 

Few parents realize the extent of this open 
filth, which is sold freely on thousands of 
neighborhood newsstands, and in candy, 
drug, and grocery stores, supermarkets, and 
transportation terminals. The estimated 
combined circulation has jumped to 25 mil- 
lion a month. 

The editorial formula of these lurid come- 
ons masquerading as magazines is simple: 
The colored cover shows a sexy female. In- 
side, greater pictorial and printed titillation 
awaits the cash (usually 50 cents) cus- 
tomers. 

These lascivious journals, which are often 
printed on slick paper, go far beyond the 
traditional cheesecake of girls in scanty or 
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Tevealing attire. Some racy man-about-town 
Magazines even describe sexual intercourse 
1n detail. 

Obscene periodicals also are full of sex 
Perversions which might seem normal to 
teen-agers who get their first sex education 
here. Homosexuality, nymphomania, Les- 
bianism, fetishism, and bestiality are com- 
mon text subjects. 

Many of the ads offer a further stream 
of filth in such things as action comic book- 
lets, and movies for men only. 

In business and in boldness, today's rash 
of smut sheets has reached a new low. 

Who reads this trash? The biggest buyers 
&re teen-agers. Many adolescents buy them 
in stationery stores adjoining their high 
schools, and even use their allowance and 
lunch money to do so. 

What effect does this literary diet have on 
Our children? Experts agree that it un- 
doubtedly contributes to juvenile delin- 
quency. Throughout the United States, law- 
enforcement officers told me that filthy mag- 
&zines were a big factor in sex crimes. 

J. Edgar Hoover says: “The circulation of 
Perlodicals containing salacious material 
Plays an important part in the development 
of crime among the youth of our country. 
The increase in sex crimes is due partly to 
— literature presented in certain maga- 

les." 

Senator KrrauvER, whose investigating 
Committee found a definite connection be- 
tween pornography and juvenile delinquency 
last year, observes, “The impulses that spur 
young people to sex crimes are unquestion- 
ably intensified by reading obscene peri- 
Odicals.” 

Former Detroit Police Inspector Herbert 
W. Case insists, There hasn't been a sex mur- 
der in the history of our department in which 
the killer wasn't an avid reader of lewd maga- 
zines and books." 

Juvenile court judges throughout the 
United States point out the direct relation 
between obscene magazines and teen-age 
crime. Judge Victor B. Wylegala, of the 
Erie County, N. Y., children's court, reveals 
that four 15-year-old boys who had attacked 
women on the street were found to have 
rooms filled with pornographic magazines, 
When questioned, these youngsters admitted 
that their lewd magazine reading had stim- 
ulated their crimes. 

Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief psychother- 
&pist at St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: "A normal 12- or 13-year- 
Old boy or girl exposed to pornographic lit- 
erature could develop into a homosexual. 
You can take healthy boys or girls, and, by 
exposing them to abnormalities, virtually 
crystallize and settle their habits for the rest 
of their lives.” 

Explains Dr. George W. Henry, psychiatry 
Professor at Cornell University, “The ado- 
lescent is most sexually excitable and has 
the least legitimate opportunity to find an 
outlet for that sexual excitability.” 

But haven't there always been sexy maga- 
Eines on the newsstands? Not like today. 

Here is how the University of Illinois" 
Prof. Theodore Peterson, America's leading 
historian of magazines, sums it up: 

"Smutty magazines are nothing new. But 
two things make them of special concern 
today. One is the great increase in the num- 
ber of retail outlets for magazines and the 
change in the type of outlets. Years ago, 
one almost had to seek out the smutty 
magazine—in the side-street store, say. But 
today, when supermarkets, candy stores, 
drugstores, transportation terminals, and the 
like handle magazines, smut has become 
ubiquitous. 

“Far more important, though, is a strik- 
ing change in the content of these low-type 
Magazines. In the twenties and thirties, 
many of the magazines seemed to consist of 
uncomplicated sex and unsophisticated smut 
with no untoward psychological implications. 
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But today a large share of the magazines 
look as if their editors had studied the text- 
books and casebooks of abnormal psychology 
and learned their lessons well.” 

Who publishes these magazines? Ob- 
viously, fast-dollar operators. Many of them 
are fiy-by-nights. Frequently, their hit- 
and-run smut sheets are only “volume one"; 
they may not even publish another issue. 
Unlike respectable magazines, there is no 
good will in their here-today-gone-tomorrow 
titles. When the “heat” is on, they dis- 
appear. But when the local situation cools 
off, they may return under a different title. 

“Some objectionable magazines are pulled 
into a central warehouse after a complaint 
and then reissued with a new, different 
cover,” explains a New York district attorney. 

To avoid United States postal prosecution, 
some publishers ship their obscene maga- 
zines by truck. One scandal magazine 
claiming 4 million circulation did so not 
long ago, after the post office refused to han- 
dle it. 

All of these.resourceful hop-skip-and- 
jump publishers have shrewd lawyers who 
devise angles to keep their junk on the 
newsstands, Some lawyers set up dummy, 
fictitious corporations for each issue. “If a 
newsstand dealer is arrested our lawyer pays 
his fine and helps get him out of trouble,” 
explains one publisher. These small fines 
barely dent smut profits. 

How great are these profits? Recently a 
publisher told the Wall Street Journal that 
his racy magazine grossed $3,500,000 last 
year, with a quarter-of-a-million dollar 
clear profit. 

Smuit publishers always try to defend 
themselves by shouting “freedom of the 
press.” They would have you believe that 
only bluenose, puritanical killjoys object to 
their publications. But the framers of the 
Constitution never meant the first amend- 
ment to protect filth peddlers who poison 
minds. 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
reaffirmed this public morality concept by 
ruling that obscenity was not protected by 
the first amendment. The decision was 
widely hailed as a move to protect our youth 
from pornographic literature. 

Unfortunately, the solution isn’t simple. 
Respectable magazine publishers have no 
control over merchants who do not belong 
to the Magazine Publishers Association. 
The MPA recently formed a committee un- 
der Publisher George J. Hecht to handle the 
problem. 

More energetic cleanup efforts are now 
being made by alert distributors, whole- 
salers, and retailers of magazines. 

Responsible distributors and wholesalers 
have begun taking steps to clean up the 
newsstands. In Chicago, the Council for 
Independent Distributors vows: “The more 
offensive magazines will be improved dras- 
tically or they will be dropped py responsible 
wholesalers.” This organization says Never 
in the history of our industry have so many 
suffered because of a few individuals who 
* * * have published, or distributed nation- 
ally, publications of questionable content.” 

In New York, Henry H. Oschay, chairman 
of the independent publishers’ and distrib- 
utors’ censorship committee, recently told 
me that some distributors were now read- 
ing proof on questionable magazines that 
they distribute, and that some printed issues 
have been destroyed. In a letter to members, 
Oschay estimated that there are now about 
50 objectionable magazines on the news- 
stands, 

But many public-spirited distributors and 
wholesalers alibi: “We don't publish any 
more dirt than do some newspapers or movie 
ads.“ Many such wholesalers also engage in 
illegal tie-in sales, forcing local retailers to 
accept their smut magazines along with the 
respectable ones, 
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Druggist organizations have begun spark- 
ing voluntary cleanup campaigns. In 
Cleveland, during the past 16 months, the 
Academy of Pharmacy has urged its 500 drug- 
gist members to stop selling over 100 objec- 
tionable magazines. 

In Seattle, the Washington State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, in urging its members 
to stop displaying and selling magazines 
that offend decency, said: "Many contain im- 
moral suggestive articles not fit to be read by 
adults and most certainly not by teen-agers.” 

In Minnesota and Maryland, druggists have 
likewise begun getting rid of pornographio 
magazines. In some communities, signs have 
been placed in store windows to call atten- 
tion to dealers who cooperate in magazine 
cleanup drives. 

Grocery chains, too, in California, Texas, 
and several Rocky Mountain States have been 
banning the “girlie” and scandal magazines, 
Some hotel chains have begun keeping ob- 
scene magazines off hotel newsstands. ` 

Much of the recent cleanup activity among 
distributors, wholesalers, and retailers has 
stemmed from stricter State, local, and Fed- 
eral moves against the smut magazines. But 
these moves must have intelligent citizen 
backing. 

In at least a dozen States, pornographic 
publications are now under fire. Recently, 
new antiobscenity bills have been debated in 
the legislatures and committees of Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, New York, New 
Jersey, Florida, and Vermont. Minnesota is 
pushing a model obscenity law recently 
drafted by Robert C. McClure of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota law school. It provides for 
court adjudication of alleged obscenity by 
judges instead of local prosecuting officials, 
and puts the publication on trial instead of 
the retailer, wholesaler, or distributor. A 
copy of this law would be well worth study 
for application in other States—perhaps 
yours. 

In over 250 communities, the “girlie” and 
scandal magazines are under attack. Today, 
throughout the United States there is a 
movement for stricter, tougher, clearer, more 
enforcible antiobscenity laws. Heavier 
penalties, such as Georgia’s $5,000 fine and 
5-year jail term, are being demanded against 
the purveyors of filth. 

Pornography has often been a matter of 
geography.. But the new United States Su- 
preme Court decision against obscenity may 
help change this. In some areas, courts have 
thrown out cases against degenerate maga- 
zines that courts elsewhere have found 
guilty. Before the Supreme Court decision, 
& United States postal official told me, "If we 
try & case in Los Angeles or New York, we 
often lose, because the judges there tend to 
be lenient, but when we go into other com- 
munities, we usually win.” 

Today smut magazine publishers are 
largely exempt from postal prosecution if 
they have applied for second-class mail per- 
mits or have had their magazines copy- 
righted. But several strict bills recently in- 
troduced in the United States House of 
Representatives by Texas Congressman JOHN 
Down would close these loopholes. One 
bill—H. R. 4383—would enable the post office 
to hold lewd material instead of mailing it, 
and then to take a year to prosecute the 
magazine. Another bill—H. R. 2542—would 
make it possible to prosecute an offender 
where the mail is received instead of merely 
where it is mailed. “After all, the actual 
damage is done in the community where the 
pornography is distributed,” Congressman 
Downy recently explained to me. Still an- 
other Downy bill—H. R. 3663—would in- 
crease the punishment for a first offense to 
either a $5,000 fine or 5 years in jail. 

Recently the Coral Gables, Fla., Woman's 
Club did an extraordinary job in licking the 
problem, and other communities could well 
emulate them. A Decent Literature Council, 
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composed of leading business, legal, religious, 
civic, educational, newspaper, and women’s 
club representatives, was formed. The coun- 
cil’s aim was not to censor adult literature, 
but to get voluntary cooperation in protect- 
ing children from obscenity. A letter was 
sent to the city commission requesting that 
something be done about it. Next, a stand- 
ards committee was set up to evaluate the 
doubtful magazines objectively. The city 
fathers acted quickly. An ordinance was 
passed requiring dealers to get 16 magazines 
off the stands immediately or face $500 a 
day fine and 6 months in jail for each extra 
day they remained on sale. The smut 
quickly disappeared. 

Heartened by their success, the Coral 
Gables women began to work on the preblem 
statewide, and in June 1957 they helped push 
an antlobscenity bill through the State leg- 
islature in record speed. 

The clergy has also helped enormously in 
cleaning up pornographic magazines, Al- 
though various denominations might differ 
about censorship, they all close ranks in op- 
posing obscene reading matter for children. 
Your priest, minister, or rabbi has access to 
national lists of questionable magazines, and 
a word to him at your local place of worship 
will bring him to your aid. 

The important thing is to ask him now— 
to organize, and to act. Check the heading 
titled “What you can do about it,” and then 
do it. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 


1. Tell your friends not to buy or read any 
girlie or scandal es—even out of curi- 
osity. Nothing will stop this filth faster than 
unsold magazines. 

2. Check what 1s being sold on your neigh- 
horhood newsstands. If you see any sala- 
cious magazines, frankly say so to your dealer. 
He often will agree with you and remove 
them from display—especiálly if other cus- 
tomers object. 

8. If your retaller or wholesaler is uncoop- 
erative, make your protest felt through your 
club, PTA, church group, fraternal, busi- 
ness, or professional organization, 

4. If none of this is successful, write or 
visit your appropriate local law-enforcement 
officer and bring all the facts to his atten- 
tion. Many existing laws ban obscenity. 


5. If you receive any obscene publication 
through the mail, show it to your local post- 
master. He will forward it to Washington 
for appropriate action. 


6. Work to strengthen your local and State 
antiobscenity laws. Also write a letter to 
your Senator or Representative in Washing- 
ton, urging him to support Congressman 
DowpY's bills (H. R. 4383, H. R. 2542, and 
H. R. 3663). 

7. Learn what your teen-age children are 
reading—at home and away from home. If 
you are watchful, you may prevent needless 
tragedy. 


Budget Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that there 
exist serious deficiencies in the congres- 
sional review ef the budget and in the 
methods and procedures of making ap- 
propriations in support of the Federal 
Government. These problems. are by 
no means new. Budget and fiscal proc- 
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esses and procedures of Government have 
been the subject of continual and con- 
troversial discussion during the past 
decade. However, the increasing high 
cost of Government, amply demonstrated 
in the fiscal 1958 budget, has magnified 
the seriousness of the problems to alarm- 
ing proportions and has emphasized the 
pressing need for immediate reform in 
this area of Government. 

The Constitution grants to Congress 
exclusive power over the public purse. 
It does this by providing that no money 
may be drawn from the Treasury except 
in consequence of appropriations made 
by law. However, the control over the 
public purse thus vested by the Constitu- 
tion has become eroded over the years, 
until today in many areas only an empty 
shell still remains in Congress. The 
power to enact the annual appropriations 
measures amounts to, in many ways, but 
an empty remain of the constitutional 
grant. 

The planning of Federal expenditures 
and the adoption of a Federal budget is 
highly technical business. Members of 
Congress can attest to this, for they have 
the disconcerting experience of receiving 
the telephone-book size budget docu- 
ment each year, containing technical 
budgetary and fiscal terms and hundreds 
of pages of figures, which successfully 
challenges practically everyone to be- 
come educated as to its meaning and full 
significance. I believe it is a near-unan- 
imous experience among Members of 
Congress, in the last analysis, to accept 
as personally understandable only the 
barest highlights of the budget, for lack 
of the means and the time to delve into 
it any further. 

There is much evidence that the pro- 
cedures and methods employed by Con- 
gress to review and authorize the Fed- 
eral budget in the past are simply not 
adequate to meet the demands imposed 
by today’s Government. While the ex- 
ecutive braneh has increased manyfold 
in size and complexity, Congress has 
grimly tried to keep pace with the limited 
means at its disposal. 

For example, while the Federal budget 
is in preparation, revision, and rerevision 
over a period of 18 months or so, Con- 
gress must act on it after having had a 
chance to study it over a period of only 
several months. And, at that, in check- 
ing money requests, we must rely almost 
totally on the testimony, data, and so 
forth, presented by those who made up 
the budget in the first place. And, need- 
less to say, the size of the machinery 
Congress possesses to perform its fiscal 
chores is small indeed when compared 
with that of the executive branch. 

The result is that only a once-over- 
lightly treatment can be given to such 
items as overall fiscal planning, program 
evaluation, budget surplus and deficits, 
Federal spending levels, the probleri of 
carryover balances of appropriations, 
the need for improvements in agency ac- 
counting systems, and a host of related 
problems. It means that over the years 
congressional control over the public 
purse has been precariously diminished. 

I wish to make clear at this point that 
my remarks are not intended to be 
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critical in any way of the Appropriations 
Committee, for I believe it does excellent 
work. The situation in which we find 
ourselves is in spite of the efforts of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Various possible solutions to solve our 
fiscal problems have been tried in the 
past. Principal among these were the 
use of the legislative budget as provided 
for in the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, and the omnibus appropriation 
bil. The purpose of the legislative 
budget was to place a legislative ceiling 
on expenditures as a framework in which 
to consider the various appropriation 
bills. This procedure never really got 
off the ground, and no attempt to use it 
has been made in the last several Con- 
gresses. The omnibus appropriations bill 
method has also been used. Under that 
method, the Congress considers the whole 
Federal spending program at one time 
and in one bill. 

An indication of the mounting alarm 
and the belief that improvements in our 
fiscal procedures and policies must be 
forthcoming is the fact that many bills 
proposing reforms of one kind or another 
&re before Congress for consideration. I 
&m setting forth a list of various types of 
proposals that have been made. It is 
quite evident from a study of these di- 
verse proposals that there are many ideas 
as to how best to approach the problem. 
However, they all have one thing in 
common, and that is that they have been 
born of the realization that improve- 
ments of some sort must be made. In- 
cluded in bills before Congress are the 
following types of legislative proposals: 

(a) To require that appropriations be 
determined on an annual accrued ex- 
penditure basis. 

(b) To amend the Constitution to re- 
quire Congress to stay in session each 
year until it has produced a balanced 
budget. 

(c) Proposes that the budget shall in- 
clude each year a special analysis of 
certain long-term construction and de- 
velopment projects. 

(d) To amend the Constitution to pro- 
vide that the Federal expenditures shall 
not exeed Federal revenues, except in 
time of war or grave national emergency. 

(e) To enact a Public Debt Reduction 
Act to lower gradually and systematically 
the ceiling of the national debt. 

(f) To direct the Comptroller General 
to make investigations with respect to 
all agencies in the executive branch and 
to report the results to the respective 
congressional appropriation committees 
to enable the latter to give adequate con- 
sideration te the items relating to such 
agencies contained in the budget. Upon 
request, the Comptroller General would 
be authorized to make a special expendi- 
ture analysis of particular agencies. 

(g) To provide that in any year a 
budget surplus occurs, one-half shall be 
applied as tax credits against individual 
income taxes. 

(h) Tocreate in the legislative branch 
an office of the United States budget; to 
prepare for Congress at the beginning of 
each session the budget, a budget report, 
summary data, and supporting details. 

(D To provide penalties for violations 
of the requirement of apportionment of 
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Certain appropriations to avoid the ne- 
Cessity for deficiency or supplemental 
appropriations. 

(D To provide that all appropriations 
for each fiscal year would be consolidated 

one general appropriation bill, and 
Would require that such act contain pro- 
ons limiting expenditures. 

(k) To direct the President to include 
in the budget a sum not less than $2 
billion to be applied toward reduction of 

national debt. 

(1) To create a Commission on Budget 
and Tax Policy authorized to make a 

orough and comprehensive study of 
Proposals before Congress, and otherwise 
the purpose of which is to limit the power 
ot Congress to tax or appropriate or the 
Power of the President to expend moneys 
or to contract indebtedness. 

(m) To amend the Constitution to 
Provide for balancing of the budget when 
presented to Congress, except in time of 
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(n) To require that bills and resolu- 
authorizing appropriations re- 
Ported by committees of Congress be ac- 
companied by an estimate of the probable 
Cost of the legislation. 
addition, the House early in the 
Session saw fit to pass a resolution re- 
Questing the President to inform it how 
Cuts in the budget could best be made. 
It is not only the Congress that is call- 
for reforms in our budgeting and ap- 
Propriations procedures. The President 
and the heads of our fiscal departments 
have repeatedly made suggestions for 
Drovements in this area. The Hoover 
N ion has called for reforms. 
ewspapers and magazines have shown 
active interest and concern, as have tax- 
Payers throughout the country. 
To alleviate the situation, 32 other 
embers and myself on July 18 intro- 
ced identical House resolutions, House 
lutions 325 through 357, proposing 
the creation of & select committee to 
dy the whole field of fiscal organiza- 
n and procedures in Congress. Sub- 
1 uently two additional identical reso- 
Utions, House Resolutions 381 and 396, 
Were introduced. It is the purpose of 
€ resolution to provide a means for 
e House to conduct a penetrating self- 
Analysis with a view toward arriving at 
à comprehensive, well-designed program 
enable Congress to perform its consti- 
tional responsibilities more effectively. 
The resolution would create in the 
House of Representatives a 10-member 
Select Committee on Fiscal Organiza- 
n and Procedures of the Congress who 
Would be appointed by the Speaker. 
ince the committee is to be strictly & 
Nonpartisan body, the resolution pro- 
es for equal representation from both 
€ majority and minority parties, by 
ifying that no more than five com- 
Mittee members shall be members of the 
Majority party. One of the committee 
Members would be selected by the Speak- 
er to serve as chairman. Because of the 
Nature of the study to be undertaken, it 
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was deemed both advisable and neces- 
sary that the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations be included as committee 
members, and the bill so provides. 

The task of the committee would be 
to conduct a full and complete study of 
the fiscal and budgetary organization 
and operations of Congress with a view 
toward recommending improvements for 
the purpose of strengthening congres- 
sional control over the public purse. The 
resolution does not specifically limit the 
scope of the study, but directs the com- 
mittee to give particular attention to the 
following: First, the existing fiscal ma- 
chinery and appropriations procedures 
of Congress; second, present methods of 
controlling public expenditures; third, 
alleged defects of present budgetary 
practices; and, fourth, proposed reforms 
in budgetary procedures. 

The committee would be authorized to 
sit and act within the United States while 
Congress is in session, during recesses, 
and during periods of adjournment. It 
would have power to hold hearings, would 
possess subpena power to require the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production 
of records, papers, and other materials. 
The committee would be empowered to 
employ experts, consultants, technicians, 
clerks, and stenographic help, and also 
would have authority to recruit on a loan 
basis, experts, consultants, and techni- 
cians from the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The committee would submit to the 
House a report of its findings and recom- 
mendations as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the 85th Congress. No definite date 
is specified because until the study is 
actually underway it is difficult to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the undertaking 
with sufficient accuracy so as to make it 
possible to set a realistic reporting date. 
Then too, what would be a proper report- 
ing time would depend in part on the 
nature of the recommendations made as 
a result of the study. I am confident 
however that the study could be expe- 
dited sufficiently so that the Congress 
would have the benefit of the information 
and recommendations during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. ` 

Unfortunately, hearings have not been 
held on the resolution in the Rules Com- 
mittee, and inasmuch as the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress will soon come to 
an end, it is apparent that this most im- 
portant measure will not be enacted this 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is through a 
basic, all-inclusive approach as proposed 
in this resolution where all the ills and 
possible remedies may be explored that 
effective and worthwhile improvements 
may be brought about. For that reason, 
I strongly urge favorable action in the 
Rules Committee and in the House on 
this resolution as a first order of business 
when we reconvene next January so that 
this. important work may be started 
without delay. 
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Report on the Ist Session of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
stantial record of achieyement was 
made by the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, but much unfinished business re- 
mains for action during the 2d session 
which will convene January 7, 1958. 
Here are some.of the main issues we 
faced in the session just concluded, and 
how we dealt with them: 

CIVIL RIGHTS; PROTECTING THE INDIVIDUAL'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL RiGHTS 

Our 1957 session of Congress will for- 
ever be remembered for its accomplish- 
ment in enacting a civil-rights law pro- 
tecting the right to vote-of all persons 
regardless of race, color, or creed—the 
first such national law to be enacted 
since Civil War reconstruction days. 
Though aimed primarily at the South, its 
protection is nationwide. It establishes 
& Federal commission with subpena 
power to investigate facts as a basis for 
additional protective legislation; it cre- 
ates a new civil-rights division in the 
Office of the Attorney General, and au- 
thorizes injunction proceedings to re- 
strain violations of voting rights. I am 
proud to have voted for thislaw. Denial 
of the right to vote cannot be counte- 
nanced—and should be punished—if the 
Bill of Rights in our national Constitu- 
tion is to be given full meaning. 

For the South, civil rights is a pas- 
Sionate issue. 'The Republican Party 
embraced with unaccustomed enthu- 
siasm, believing that the Negro vote 
would go Republican—a belief which is 
not shared by most experts in race rela- 
tions who are aware of the solid eco- 
nomic basis underlying the Negro’s af- 
fection for the Democratic Party. This 
politically inspired motive on the part 
of the Republicans should be borne in 
mind, for while we are thankful for the 
votes of the Republicans, we have a right 
to question their sincerity on a national 
basis in view of their long-standing op- 
position to the Democratic Party’s pro- 
gram for a national FEPC to outlaw 
racial and religious discrimination in 
employment. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has played a curiously changing 
role in the history of our country. In 
the early days of our Nation that Court 
cemented the Federal Union and estab- 
lished the Court's right to protect indi- 
viduals against arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional actions by the executive and 
legislative branches of Government. 
The Supreme Court had some bad days, 
particularly for some time prior to and 
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during the early 1930s, when it de- 
clared unconstitutional a good deal of 
desirable social legislation, such as laws 
which prescribed minimum wages or 
maximum hours of employment. 

Now, again, the Supreme Court has be- 
come the guardian of individual liberties. 
In the recently decided Watkins case the 
Court enlarged the rights of individuals 
when their conduct is inquired into by a 
roving congressional investigating body. 
In the Jencks case, a defendant in a 
criminal case was guaranteed the right 
to examine inconsistent statements pre- 
viously made to the Government by pros- 
ecution witnesses. In the Mallory case 
the Court held that a person charged 
with a crime has a right to speedy ar- 
raignment—he may not be unreason- 
ably detained solely to obtain a confes- 
sion. These are decisions which under- 
score the reasons for our national great- 
ness, for they are sinews of protection 
for individual rights which our Consti- 
tution guarantees. 

The Eisenhower administration sought 
during the past session to override these 
decisions by congressional enactments, 
but in the main failed to accomplish its 
unwise objective. A law to protect FBI 
files was passed, but it modified—it did 
not overrule—the right of a defendant 
to examine relevant Government files 
for inconsistency. 

INFLATION 


Combating inflation is a top-drawer 
congressional responsibility. Little was 
done in the Congress during the 1957 
session to meet this responsibility. Jug- 
gling interest rates and making credit 
harder to get are not enough, and may 
be wrong approaches because they hurt 
small and medium-sized business enter- 
prise. An overall program is necessary, 
dealing with such things as monopoly 
price policies, the possibilities of union- 
“Management cooperation in wage-set- 
ting practices, installment selling, and a 
searching investigation of banking pro- 
cedures. The coming 1958 session of 
Congress should give specific attention 
to the effects of inflationary forces. The 
wellsprings of these forces are compli- 
cated, to be sure, but their ruinous effects 
are plain for everyone to see and feel. 
PROTECTING SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED BUSINESS 


We are in the midst of a vast wave of 
business mergers which, if allowed to go 
unchecked, will continue to undermine 
the existence of an independent middle 
class in this country. 

Nothing was done so far in the 85th 
Congress to stop this merger movement, 
or even to slow it down. Nor was any- 
thing done to limit the size of corporate 
giants which are normally monopolistic 
and at all events prevent small and 
medium-sized business concerns from 
entering the particular industry. 

Protecting and encouraging the small- 
business concern requires action on 
many additional fronts. The Small 
Business Administration was extended 
for 1 year during the session just con- 
cluded. In the 1958 session it is my hope 
that this Government body will be made 
& permanent agency, that its powers will 
be enlarged, and that the delaying red- 
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tape which now hamstrings it will be 
materially reduced. 

It is plain, moreover, that our corpo- 
rate income tax structure needs over- 
hauling so as to reduce the tax rate for 
the smaller corporations. And in the 
field of military procurement, where to- 
day big business has a virtual monopoly 
of Government contracts, a program is 
needed to increase the small-business 
man’s share. All these things are unfin- 
ished business of the 1957 session which 
recuires action in the forthcoming 1958 
session of Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In pro-Soviet Syria we are now har- 
veting the fruit of the Eisenhower- 
Dulles so-called Arab policy in the Mid- 
east. By welching on a promise to pro- 
vide millions of dollars for Egypt to build 
its Aswan Dam, a promise which Dulles 
should never have made, Dulles provided 
Nasser with a pretext for seizing the 
strategic Suez Canal. Then Dulles 
humiliated our great allies Great Britain 
and France when they sought to right 
Nasser’s illegal seizure, and at all events 
failed to grasp the opportunity at that 
time to work out an overall settlement of 
the resulting crisis, including a peace 
treaty between the Arabs and our only 
dependable ally in the Middle East— 
Israel. 

No wonder, then, that the Democrats 
in Congress viewed with suspicion the 
Eisenhower-Dulles foreign-aid pro- 
gram—a program which has failed to 
halt the advance of the international 
gangster conspiracy known as commu- 
nism. 


I have seen, and heard in action on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
the spokesmen for isolationist Republi- 
canism from Midwestern United States. 
This—together with the Eisenhower- 
Dulles unwillingness to take the Demo- 
crats into their confidence—is a drag on 
our national ability to work out an ef- 
fective bipartisan policy for our inter- 
national affairs. 

The need for such a policy is urgent. 
International communism is stronger, 
not weaker, than it was when Mr. Eisen- 
hower took over the Executive reins of 
Government In far-off Indonesia and 
Afghanistan the Communist cause has 
recently been gaining additional adher- 
ents. Free Europe openly expresses its 
distrust of Dulles. We need to stand 
united and respected before the world if 
our alliances with fredom-loving coun- 
tries are to have the effect which our 
dedication and our foreign-aid outlay 
fully justify. 


FEDERAL AID FOR LOCAL SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


A major shortcoming of the session was 
the defeat of the Kelley bill, a temporary 
program for Federal aid to local school 
construction. The sum of $1.5 billion, or 
$300 million annually for 5 years, would 
be provided to aid school construction by 
the States. Three main things contri- 
buted to the defeat of the bill: First, the 
failure of Mr. Eisenhower to give it more 
than lukewarm support, of a kind which 
almost was a signal that he had no ob- 
jection to its defeat; second, the opposi- 
tion of Republican stalwarts in Congress, 
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witness the fact that among those who 
voted against it were HALLECK, of Indi- 
&na, assistant Republican leader; 
ARENDS, of Illinois, Republican whip; AL- 
LEN, Of Illinois, ranking Republican on 
the Rules Committee; third, failure of 
leaders in the field of education to ex- 
plain the need for the bill and the provi- 
sions of the bill, and to marshal public 
opinion in support of it, Ireceived only 4 
communications on the subject, 2 of them 
favoring and 2 opposed to it. 

The program of Federal aid for local 
School construction is not one of lar- 
gesse or Federal charity or random 
spending. It is a temporary program 
aimed largely at those States which have 
no State education agencies and leave 
school construction to local communl- 
ties. Its purpose is to compel these 
States to follow the example of NeW 
York, and provide State programs for 
school construction in those poorer com- 
munities which have insufficient real es- 
tate to float school bonds. The Northern 
States have to bear a disproportionate 
share in providing boys for military serv- 
ice because so many of the boys from 
Southern States are rejected for illit- 
eracy, and the Armed Forces spend 
&bout $30 million in an effort to educate 
the illiterate. Persons who are justifi- 
ably concerned about the mounting Fed- 
eral budget ought to give consideration 
to these facts. Education is a national 
problem, a national responsibility. 

But more facts need to be known and 
publicized regarding the extent of the 
local school shortage, and more effort 
needs to be exerted to explain these facts 
to the public and the need for the Fed- 
eral program. As & member of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, I spent long hours during the 1957 
session in helping to work out the bill 
which was favorably reported by our 
committee to the Congress. I shall do 
all I can in the 1958 session, believing as 
I do that the program is urgent, to help 
in enactment of a Federal program of 
&id for local school construction. 

OUR UNFAIR IMMIGRATION LAWS 


The McCarran-Walter immigration 
law should be repealed. Its quota system 
is unfair to southern Europeans and ref- 
ugees from other areas, because the law 
is based on a 1924 immigration ratio 
which has long outlived its usefulness. 
Its infamous national origins feature 
chains a person to the country where he 
or she was born, whatever his or her citi- 
zenship or circumstances may be at the 
time immigration to our country is 
sought. It contains arbitrary provisions 
which discriminate between native born 
and naturalized citizens. 

My bill to repeal this evil law, similar 
to bills introduced by other Democratic 
Congressmen, died in committee. I must 
frankly state that a number of otherwise 
liberal Democrats in Congress are half- 
hearted in their professed desire to re- 
peal this law. 

All we could hope to do under the cir- 
cumstances was to help as many people 
as we could by amending the law. Ican- 
not say that even this was adequately 
done. Why, for example, should not 
Christian and Jewish refugees from the 
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Middle East and elsewhere be given the 
Same hospitable reception as was ac- 
Corded the escapees from Hungary? We 
did, however, amend the law somewhat 
80 as to admit about 60,000 additional 
persons, particularly for the purpose of 
reuniting families. Further liberaliza- 
tion of the McCarran-Walter immigra- 
tion law should be made a priority item 
for the 1958 session of Congress. 

THE BUDGET; GOVERNMENT ECONOMY; 

REDUCTION 


The Democratic-controlled Congress 
Shaved billions of dollars from the 
budget requests of the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration. Economy was a watch- 
Word of the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
Eress, But economy is a relative thing, 
and is defined in different ways depend- 

upon one's views regarding the 
Tesponsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
Ment and the items which come under 
the head of savings. By voting to abol- 
fast tax writeoffs for industry groups 
Tepresented by high-powered lobbyists, 
for example, I helped to save billions of 
dollars for the Government. Therefore, 
I believe that my vote favoring long- 
delayed salary increases for postal em- 
Ployees and other Federal employees, 
Particularly since such increases help 
efficiency by reducing employment turn- 
Over, is not an antieconomy vote. 

The time has come, however, to think 
Seriously about our huge and ever- 
Mounting budget, and the burdensome 
taxes which it imposes upon all people. 

of the budget increase is, of course, 
due to the mounting population. Most 
Of it is due to defense and foreign aid. 
These items of the budget must be faced 
up to if we are to remain strong and 
free, and help in maintaining peace in 
the world. 

There remains, nevertheless, room 
for substantial economizing. The Cor- 
diner report on the armed services, for 
example, shows that several billion dol- 
lars can be saved by a recasting of pay 
scales designed to keep skilled personnel 
in the Armed Forces, where now they 
leave for private industry and thereby 
require the Government to go to the ex- 
Pense of training their replacements. 

of the carefully prepared Hoover 
Commission reports ought to be adopt- 
ed, because they show that billions of 
dollars can be saved by more efficient 
Government budget and purchasing and 
Operational practices. A study is now 
being made by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, de- 
Signed to prove that the States can take 
Over many of the activities now engaged 
in by the Federal Government. 

These are huge possibilities for econ- 
Omizing, thereby saving money which 
Can provide a basis for a tax cut and at 
the same time leave funds for protecting 
and improving the health, welfare, and 
education of our people. 


TAX 
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Statement by Senator Wiley on His 
Activities During Ist Session of 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a statement 
on my activities during the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“In what fields was our senior Senator, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, active during the Ist ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress?” . 

"What legislation did he introduce?" 

“What bappened to this legislation?” 

"On what other general matters has he 
been striving for the interests of Wisconsin 
&nd the Nation?" 

These are some questions which the people 
of our State have a right to ask. 

And they are questions which I am more 
than pleased to answer. 

DOZENS OF BILLS OFFERED BY SENATOR WILEY 

During the Ist session, which began in 
January and which concluded on August 30, 
I was pleased to introduce dozens of bills 
affecting our State and Nation. 

Some of these bills, I introduced solely as 
an individual Senator. Others, I cosponsored 
with other Senators. 

I am glad to say that some of these bills 
Were successfully enacted into public law. 
Others are still pending in Senate com- 
mittees. 

SENATE RECEIVES THOUSANDS OF BILLS 


This is what usually happens considering 
the mass of congressional legislation. 

All told, some 3,000 bills were introduced 
in 1957 by the 96 Senators. Naturally, only 
& fraction of the 3,000 bills were actually 
acted upon in the first session, and for that 
matter, will be acted upon even in the second 
session. 

When the Senate reconvenes next year, I 
will, however, be active in advancing as many 
as possible of the delayed bills which are 
still pending in committees. 

MANY OTHER ACTIVITIES OF SENATOR WILEY 


Of course, a Senator's activities are by 
no means confined merely to introducing 
bills. 

As my readers know, it is my privilege to 
serve as senior Republican member on the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Senate Judi- 
ciary Committees, 

On those committees, I work on a vast 
amount of legislation in domestic and foreign 
affairs, 

TWO HUNDRED TO. THREE HUNDRED LETTERS PER 
DAY FROM HOME 

In addition, in each day's mail from Wis- 
consin, comes an average of from 200 to 300 
letters, postal cards, and telegrams. 
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These cover matters affecting individual 
constituents throughout our State, as well 
as individual communities. 

I am always happy to act upon this corre- 
spondence and to fulfill individual and pub- 
lic needs. 

It would not be possible to list all of the 
many subjects about which folks write, But 
I might say that my Wisconsin correspond- 
ence includes everything from the problems 
of Wisconsin men in the Armed Forces to 
the pension needs of elderly citizens, vet- 
erans' claims, National Guard and reservists’ 
problems, river and habor projects, pass- 
ports for Wisconsin travelers overseas, loan 
applications by Wisconsin small companies 
to the Small Business Administration, prob- 
lems of State agencies in Madison in con- 
nection with Federal agencies, city, and 
county problems, and a vast variety of other 
issues. 


SENATOR WILEY'S TW@FOLD AIMS 


My aim always is twofold: 

(a) To seek justice and equity for the 
individual. 

(b) To seek fulfillment of community 
needs. 

Consider item (b). What does serving our 
States, communities, and areas really mean? 
Well, take the field of transportation. Serv- 
ing Badger transportation needs means se- 
curing still better roads for Wisconsin, more 
modern airports and frequent airplane sery- 
ice, adequate railroad service, expanded port 
development. 

HOW ELSE WISCONSIN IS SERVED 


Serving Wisconsin, too, means promoting 
Wisconsin's tourist industry (which brings in 
$400 million in income per year), advancing 
the cause of conservation (fish and wildlife), 
helping to attract new industries to Wiscon- 
sin so as to help increase employment and 
payrolls. 

Serving Wisconsin, too, means helping to 
boost consumption of dairy products—the 
eating and drinking of 17 billion pounds of 
milk produced by our State's dairy farmers 
each year. 

YOUR SENATOR FIGHTS BAD BILLS 


"Serving our. State“ means fighting for 
good legislation and opposing bad legisla- 
tion. 

Thus, during 1957, I battled successfully 
against such evil bills as: 

(a) The natural gas rate increase bill— 
which would raise the cost of fuel used in 
your home and office (400,000 Wisconsinites 
depend on natural gas). 

-(b) The Chicago water steal bill which 
would lower Great Lakes shipping capacity. 

Both of these dangerous bills still face us. 
Both must be continually combated. 

So, too, I fought to help bring in Canadian 
natural gas to our State, so as to lower fuel 
costs and increase fuel supply. I battled 
against those who are trying to sabotage the 
import of much-needed Canadian gas. 

THE WILEY-SPONSORED BILLS 

But, now, let’s turn to the Wiley bills as 
such, bills which I personally sponsored or 
cosponsored. 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


I'm delighted to say that H. R. 5728 was 
successfully enacted as Public Law 85-108, 
so as to permit completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

I had personally cosponsored the compan- 
ion bill, S. 1174. This legislation eased sea- 
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“way financial burdens by broadening the 
borrowing authority of the Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation and authorizing the de- 
ferment of interest payments on borrowing. 
This particular bill was a matural followup 
on the Wiley seaway law itself, Public Law 
$58, 83d Congress, which achieved victory for 
the seaway after Wisconsin's 30-year battle. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


One of the great landmark actions of the 
85th Congress, Ist session, was the enact- 
ment of a civil-rights bill for the first time 
in 82 years. Naturally, I was pleased to vote 
for the final version of this bill, H. R. 6127, 
even though amendments had unfortunately 
weakened it. 

Early in the session, I had been pleased 
to cosponsor one version of this bill in the 
form of S. 83, as offered principally by Sena- 
tor DIRKSEN. 

ADVANCING WORLD PEACE 

World peace—that is our. greatest single 
goal. 

I was happy to concentrate, therefore, on 
this foremost of all goals in this session, just 
as I have done in previous sessions. 

And so, I cosponsored the famous Eisen- 
hower doctrine resolution. It has helped 
assure peace for the troubled Middle East. 

With Senator Green, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I specifically co- 
sponsored Senate Joint Resolution 19. It 
authorized the President to undertake eco- 
nomic and military cooperation with nations 
in the Middle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their inde- 
pendence against Communist aggression. 

Our resolution was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by both Houses. 

Another crucial bill which I cosponsored 
with Senator Green, our committee chair- 
man, was S. 2130, the 1958 mutual security 
bill. 

This bill, too, was successfully enacted into 
public law, thereby continuing worldwide 
cooperation against the Communist menace. 

PROTECTING FBI FILES 


Another landmark of the 1st session was 
enactment of the bill to protect the integrity 
of FBI files against Communist fishing expe- 
ditions. 

This bill prevents Red snooping for mate- 
rial, while at the same time assuring de- 
fendants the right to necessary relevant 
information, 


With Senator O’Manoney as sponsor, I had 
cosponsored an earlier version of this bill, 
S. 2377. It amended chapter 223, title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the pro- 
duction of relevant statements and reports 
of witnesses, 

BYRD ANTARCTIC COMMISSION BILL 


One of the bills of which I am deeply 
proud is the Byrd Antarctic Commission bill, 
B. 2189. I had introduced this bill, with 22 
cosponsors. 

I believe that if this bill 1s enacted, 1t will 
become one of the great milestones of the 
85th Congress. Its purpose is to help Amer- 
ica protect its national interest in that vast 
region of the globe. Thus far only about 1 
percent of the Antarctic has been explored. 

It was a pleasure for me recently to be 
present at a hearing held before the House of 
Representatives Interior Committee on a 
companion version to the Wiley bill. 

I earnestly hope that this Byrd Antarctic 
Commission, to be named for the late, great 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, will be success- 
fully established next year. 


TAX REFORM 


One of the most important bills which I 
introduced was S. 769. Its purpose is to es- 
tablish a Hoover-style Federal Tax Commis- 
sion, Such a Commission would make a top- 
to-bottom review of the whole tax structure 
of the United States—income taxes, nuisance 
excise taxes, corporate taxes, etc. Fourteen 
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Senators joined with me in cosponsoring this 
bill. Only through a comprehensive survey 
such a Commission could make will be ever 
get lasting and thorough reform of our 
hodge-podge tax system. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM 


At long last, the bottleneck in reform of 
our immigration laws has begun to be rem- 
edied. President Eisenhower's suggestions 
for changes have been followed—but only in 
small part so far. Nevertheless a beginning 
was made. 

Earlier this year I was happy to cosponsor 
with Senator Dmxsren the Eisenhower bill 
for amendment of the McCarran-Walter law, 
in the form of S. 1006. 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 


For purposes of brevity, let us now just 
look down an outline list of additional leg- 
islation which I sponsored or cosponsored, 


FARM BILLS COSPONSORED 


S. 2408, milk consumption (Senator THYE 
sponsor), to authorize a special milk program 
for veterans and the Armed Forces, and an 
accelerated brucellosis eradication program, 

B. 1680, cranberries (Senator SaLTONSTALL 
sponsor), to amend the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, to 
include cranberries for canning or freezing. 

B. 2306, research (Senator CURTIS sponsor), 
to provide for the increased use of agricul- 
tural products for industrial purposes, 

S. 1699, dairy studies, to provide for the 
establishment of a dairy research laboratory. 
(This bill, like the three preceding bills, went 
to the Agriculture Committee.) 

This particular Wiley bill is one for which 
I have been striving for many years, as 
my readers may recall. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER AID BILLS COSPONSORED 


S. 1298, area vocational aid (Senator HILL 
sponsor), to assist States in providing needed 
area vocational education programs. (Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee.) 

S. 889, school building (Senator SMITH of 
New Jersey sponsor), to authorize a 4-year 
emergency program of Federal assistance to 
States and communities to enable them to 
increase public elementary and secondary 
school construction. (Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee.) 

The House, unfortunately, defeated the 
companion version to this bill. 

S. 1640, teachers’ tax deductions, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
allow a teacher to deduct from gross income 
up to $600 a year of necessary expenses in- 
curred by him to further his or her educa- 
tion. (Finance Committee.) 


BMALL BUSINESS 


S. 11, equality of opportunity (Senator 
Keravuver sponsor), to amend the vital Rob- 
inson-Patman Act by protecting small busi- 
ness against a current loophole in the anti- 
monopoly laws. 

We succeeded in reporting this important 
bill favorably from the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee, but it became bottled up in the 
full committee, unfortunately. 

8.150, small business tax relief (Senator 
FULBRIGHT sponsor), to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to adjust'cor- 
porate normal tax and surtax rates, thereby 
giving a much needed break for small busi- 
ness (Finance Committee). 


CONSERVATION 


S. 555, Hells Canyon (Senator Morse spon- 
sor), to advance conservation and electricity 
production by authorizing the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Federal 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon. 

The Senate passed this bill, which I co- 
sponsored, but the House unfortunately 
Killed it. : 

S. 1176.  *w!lderness system (Senator 
HUMPHREY sponsor), to establish a wilder- 
ness preservation system so as to protect our 
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outdoor heritage (Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee). 


AID TO MUNICIPALITIES 


S. 967, payments in lieu (Senator 
HUMPHREY sponsor), to authorize the pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in lleu of 
taxes and special assessments with respect to 
certain Federal real property (Govern- 
ment Operations Committee). 

ANTIJUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


8.1455, juvenile delinquency grants to 
strengthen and improve State and local 
programs to combat and control juvenile de- 
linquency. (Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee). 

As a member of the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee I am naturally espe- 
cially interested in cutting down the stag- 
gering toll of crime among young people. 
More than 1 million youngsters are getting 
in troublé with the law each year, unfortu- 
nately. 

ELECTION PARTICIPATION 


8.1406, political contribution deductions 
to encourage mass participation in election 
financing by allowing individuals to deduct 
for Federal income-tax purposes $50 of polit- 
ical contributions made each year to candi- 
dates for elective Federal offices (Finance 
Committee). 

GREAT LAKES REGION 


S. 1416, Lake States compact (Senator 
McNamara), granting Congress’ consent to a 
Great Lakes Basin compact. 

MENOMINEE INDIANS 


S. 2131 (Senator WaTKINS cosponsor), to 
delay for 2 necessary years tbe date for sub- 
mission of plan for future control of property 
and transfer of the trust property of the 
Menominee Tribe (Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee). 

Unfortunately, this bill failed of passage 
because of a parliamentary tieup in the last 
hours of the Senate session. 


BOOST FOR OLDSTERS 


8.1688, fair break on pensions, to amend 
section 203 of the Social Security Act to in- 
crease the amount of earnings (from $1,200 
to $1,800) which elderly individuals are per- 
mitted to earn without suffering deductions 
from their benefits. (Finance Committee.) 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 


Were space to permit, I could list literally 
dozens of other bills which I have offered. 

These include bills to strengthen our 
patent system, budgetary reform, tariff leg- 
islation, foreign policy, and many others. 

Before introducing each of these bills, I 
test them by this standard: Does the bill 
serve the public Interest?" 

Serving you, the people, 1s always my goal. 
Some bills may involve only a relative 
handful of people. Other bills involve all 
170 million American people, But always, 
legislation must definitely serve some worth- 
while need or goal on behalf of America. 

YOUR REACTIONS INVITED 

I hope that my readers have found this 
report rewarding. 

I cordially invite any questions which you 
may have in mind, after reading through 
this report. 

It is not intended as a complete statement 
of what I have sought to achieve during the 
months of January through August 1957. 
But it does perhaps give you an inkling as to 
some of my varied activities. 

In order to make it complete, I would have 
had, for example, to list the literally hun- 
dreds of issues which I voted upon on the 
Senate floor. I would have had to list the 
innumerable official phone calls to Federal 
agencies and to folks back home on their 
problems, the many talks with visiting con- 
stituents, and with correspondents of press, 
radio, and television, the committee hearings 
participated in, as well as other endeavors, 
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But I think that this report, however lim- 
ited, does give you an idea ꝙ what your 
Senior Senator has been striving for in thé 
direction of prosperity and justice in Amer- 
ica and a just and lasting peace in the world. 


The ROTC and the Defense Department 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
guest editorial entitled "The ROTC and 
the Pentagon" which was written by Dr. 
A. L. Strand, president of Oregon State 
College, for the August 29, 1957, issue of 
the Corvallis Gazette-Times, of Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

In this editorial Dr. Strand, who is one 
of the outstanding editors of our Nation, 
takes issue effectively with the position 
of the Defense Department when that 
Department opposed grants-in-aid for 
the erection of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps facilities cn college campuses. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROTC AND THE PENTAGON 


(By Dr. A. L. Strand, president, Oregon State 
College) 

Within the past month a long chapter in 
the history of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps was closed in Washington. It was 
closed by a surprising, if not incredible, letter 
the Department of Defense wrote to Con- 
gressman Cart VrNSON, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, saying 
that the Department was opposed to legisla- 
tion that would provide grants-in-aid for the 
construction of ROTC facilities at educa- 
tional institutions. This is of more than 
passing interest to Oregon State College for 
we have all three branches of the ROTC— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Although they 
are fairly well housed now, there's no doubt 
&bout the necessity of expanding some of 
their facilities before very long. But that 
isn’t the sole point. It's the attitude of the 
Department of Defense toward its main 
source of young officers about which we are 
mostly concerned. 

It's easy for the public to take for granted 
& lot of things that aren't so. This is very 
true of the operations of the ROTC on college 
campuses and of course you couldn't expect 
the public to know anything about the "fi- 
nagling" that has been going on for 10 years 
in the Department of Defense over ROTC 
facilities unless someone tells the story. 
The invitation of the vacationing editor to 
write something for his column provides a 
Eood opportunity to tell it. In a way it 
Teally begins on our campus anyway. 

On a warm day in late July 1945, Congress- 
Man James Mott, of Oregon, and Capt. 
Arthur S. Adams, United States Navy, sat in 
my office discussing various matters per- 
taining to the Armed Forces. Mott was the 
tanking Republican on the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, and Adams was the top 
man in the Navy V-12 and ROTC programs. 
They were well acquainted because of past 
associations in Washington. Captain Adams 
was here as head of a board of naval officers 
which had come to convert our temporary 
V-12 unit into a permanent Navy ROTC. 
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an Mott was happy that Oregon 
State had been selected for a Navy ROTC 
and perhaps had something to do with it. 
I was happy about it too, but was concerned 
about finding space to house the organiza- 
tion. But both Mott and Adams stated em- 
phatically that there would be no problem 
about space. The Naval Affairs Committee 
had a bill ready to introduce in the Con- 
gress which would provide excellent facili- 
ties. Mott would introduce it himself and 
in a very few weeks it would become opera- 
tive. Any temporary rooms on the campus 
would suffice until a naval science building 
could be erected with the Federal Govern- 
ment bearing at least half of the cost. The 
Navy even had plans ready and copies would 
be sent us. It wasn't long until the plans 
arrived and-we picked out a site for the 
building. 

But the bil was never introduced. Con- 
gressman Mott died suddenly within a few 
weeks of the time he was here, As we know 
now the Navy facilitles bill died with him, 
but nobody knew it then. Some institutions 
went ahead and constructed naval science 
buildings on the strength of assurances from 
Washington. They were left holding the 
sack. 

By 1947 the unified Department of Defense 
was established and soon the new United 
Btates Air Force got its own ROTC. When 
the Land-Grant College Association inquired 
about the Navy facilities bili, it was in- 
formed by the Department that a new bill, 
which would take care of facilities for all 


the ROTC's, Army, Navy, and Air Force, had 


been written and assigned to the Navy to get 
through the Congress. It would be but & 
short time until things were underway. The 
institutions believed thoroughly that the 
Department of Defense meant what 1t said. 
It was logical to suppose that the Federal 
Government had an obligation to meet in 
Lelping to furnish facilities for the training 
of officers for the Armed Forces. 

But nothing ever happened. No bill with 
the backíng of the Department of Defense was 
ever introduced. All the institutions got 
from the Department was assurance that it 
was ready, or about ready, to press the matter. 
There was no lack of support in Congress 
and out. The Advisory Board on Reserve 
Components heartily backed the proposition 
and, of course, the land-grant and State uni- 
versity associations, including the institu- 
tions where about 80 percent of the ROTC 
output of officers takes place, were strong for 
it and had their Representatives in Congress 
well advised. 

Years went by and finally on July 31, 1957, 
the Department of Defense informed the 
House Armed Services Committee that it is 
against any legislation to provide grants-in- 
aid for the construction of ROTC facilities. 
The Department's letter also stated that it 
had been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
“that enactment of this legislation would not 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent in view of the current budgetary situa- 
tion and because they believe that the educa- 
tional institutions having ROTC's should 
continue to furnish facilities without cost to 
the Federal Government.” . 

The letter is in direct contradiction to 
statements made within the past 2 years by 
official spokesmen for the Department of De- 
fense, and of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
separately. Except for one incident I shall 
record later, the letter Is in contradiction to 
a full 10 years of direct promises and con- 
tinued assurances. The Department may not 
take it that way, but the letter is a slap in 
the face of the old prewar group of colleges 
and universities, which furnished over 77,000 
young officers in World War II, without which 
this same Department of Defense has said 
mahy times that the crucial and rapid mo- 
bilization of our Armed Forces in 1940-41 
could not have been accomplished. The let- 
ter ends 10 years of procrastinating deception 
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end must be embarrassing to ell the honest 
Army, Navy, and Air Force inspectors and ad- 
visers who have visited the Nation's ROTC's 
since 1947. The Department of Defense, 
which a few years back was anxious to spend 
billions on universal military training, which 
most people know could not have lasted 
much longer than from one session of the 
Congress to the next, cpposes very modest 
expenditure of funds for the most permanent 
source of txained manpower our country has, 

Above are the facts of the casco, What 
follows are my own opinions. 

In the first place, we think the Eisenhower 
administration cannot be directly blamed for 
what has happened and the about-face of the 
Department of Defense. &ome might claim 
that it is another case of divine aloofness, 
but we believe the real seat of the trouble 
lies in the Pentagon and has been there since 
long before the present administration took 
office. The Pentagon empire is a very large 
place. The turnover in the personnel who 
occupy it, big brass and little brass, 1s rapid. 
It is unlikely that there is a single officer, or 
high-ranking civilian official, in it today who 
was there 5 years ago. It's very strange, 
therefore, how an unbroken resistance to the 
ROTC can persist, but that seems to be the 
case. One might almost conclude that it de- 
scends on the higher category of officers 
from the walls of their offices when they move 
in. In spite of all the sweet words of praise 
and expressions of great satisfaction over 
the character and general qualifications of 
the young officers educated in the ROTO in- 
stitutions, and in spite of the fact that all 
three services confess they must depend more 
on the ROTC's for officer replacement than 
on their own Academies; there is a persistent 
and continuing faction in the Pentagon with 
whom the ROTC doesn't rate and never has. 
This contention isn't based solely on the 
facilities matter. That wouid be unwar- 
ranted. It's one instance after another of 
foot dragging that goes back many years, 
certainly as far back as the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. The apparent about-face ac- 
tion of the Department of Defense isn't an 
about-face at all. 

Where is the resistance to the ROTC? 
It’s hard to believe it might be in the Air 
Force which has been almost completely de- 
pendent on the college output of young ofi- 
cers for its replacements. And it’s probably 
not the Navy. The Navy initiated the idea 
of helping the institutions obtain proper 
facilities, and, with its Holloway plan of 
providing generous scholarships under a cere- 
ful procurement program, has always shown 
enthusiasm for the ROTC from its Wash- 
ington headquarters. That leaves just the 
Army, and I hesitate to make that inference 
for the college has enjoyed the best rela- 
tions with the Sixth Army Headquarters at 
the Presidio, with Fort Lewis and the other 
Army establishments where cur men go for 
summer campus, with our military district, 
and with all the excellent officers who have 
served as commandants of our Army 
ROTC. Nevertheless, in Mey 1955, Assistant 
Secretary Hugh Milton II, Department of 
Army, got pinned down before the House 
Armed Services Committee in sort of an em- 
barrassing way. Said Milton: "Our position 
in the Department of the Army has been that 
since a good many institutions have already 
assumed the obligation bf providing these 
facilities, and felt that they were obliged to 
do so under the Land Grant Act of 1862, that 
we at the Federal Government level should 
not engage in a construction program." For 
all that had gone on before, tnis statement 
was quite a surprise to the committee and 
it might even have been a surprise to the 
former general that he had seid it. He was 
under some duress, as it were, &nd back- 
tracked by adding that the Department had 
the matter under study. His statement was 
absolutely contrary to the position held by 
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the institutions founded under the act of 
1862 and he must have known it. The execu- 
tive committee of the land-grant association 
promptly protested to the Secretary of the 
Army and the incident was smoothed out. 
But the cat was out of the bag. 

The final knifing of the grants-in-aid for 
ROTC facilities by the Department of 
Defense, coming just at the time the institu- 
tions are attempting to prepare for much 
greater enrollments, and what's also impor- 
tant, just at the time the Department and 
the institutions are trying to work out some 
better curricular integration between the 
military and civilian studies, will have some 
repercussions. The institutions realize now 
that they were taken on a snipe hunt, & 
snipe hunt that lasted 10 years, and were 
left in the woods. They are not likely to 
forget it. 


Meeting the Crisis in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
me on the agricultural situation and its 
effect on the American farmer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
MEETING THE CRISIS IN AGRICULTURE 

Today, the American farmer is facing a 
critical income problem. 

Our farm folks, by and large, are finding 
1t increasingly difficult to make a fair living 
for themselves and their families. Too 
many farmers—especially the small-family 

finding it necessary to sell out. 
Why? Because they don’t find it worth- 
while to work long, hard days for a minimum 
of return. 

In Wisconsin, the picture is similar to the 
situation across the Nation. Our current 
total of around 170,000 farms is unfortu- 
nately diminishing at a rate of about 3,500 
annually. The number of small farmers— 
who often find that they can hardly survive 
at today’s low prices for his products—is di- 
minishing. The large farmer is getting 
larger. 

YOUNGSTERS LEAVING FARMS 


A great number of fine young folks, too, 
find it necessary to seek off-the-farm 
jobs—part time or full time. The prospect 
of making family-size farming a really suc- 
cessful career is growing dimmer and dim- 
mer. For example, consider the present 
average rate of cash income of only 30 
to 50 cents per hour received by Wisconsin 
dairy operators. That is not much to look 
forward to, especially for aspiring young 
Americans, 

DAIRY PLANTS CLOSING 


We must face the fact, too, that not only 
farms, but many other businesses closely 
related to farming and dairying are being 
forced to the wall. For instance, a regret- 
table number of creameries have "Out of 
business" signs in their windows. Far too 
many of our cheese factories—many of them 
family operated for years—are closing their 
doors. In addition, in villages and towns, 
hardwaremen, lumbermen, implement deal- 
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ers—and others dependent upon the buying 
power of these farmers—are finding them- 
selves squeezed along with the farmer. 


FARMERS ARE "HARD HIT" BY INFLATION AND 
HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Rising costs due to inflation have hit the 
farmer tremendously hard. To pay rising 
costs, he has to produce more milk, vege- 
tables for canning, beef, and other products, 
As a result, a glut on the market all too 
often forces prices—now too low—to an even 
lower level. 

The “upping” of interest rates, too, hits 
the farmer in his thin“ pocketbook. Since 
almost all farmers are creditors, for short- 
term production loans, high interest rates 
cut particularly deep into their incomes. 
At the same time, they are provided no relief 
from high costs of labor and of manufac- 
tured products and supplies. Thus, the 
farmer now finds himself caught in a kind 
of "double squeeze." 


NO SIMPLE ANSWER 


This is definitely a bad situation. 

What are we going to do about it? We 
have got to roll up our sleeves and resolve 
these problems. The job is tough. There 
is no pat“ answer. We recognize that 
because agriculture is so complex, any solu- 
tion will not be simple. However, we must 
find a solution—both in the interests of 
agriculture, and of our whole economy. 


PROGRAMS TO ASSIST FARMERS 


Currently, a number of farm-related pro- 
grams have been designed and put into ef- 
fect to assist individual farmers. While 
these programs do not make up for loss of 
income, they do help in a great many ways, 
For example, the following programs are in 
action: 

The surplus disposal program has made 
reserves of surplus farm products—including 
milk, cheese, peas, and other items produced 


. in Wisconsin—available for school lunches, 


disaster relief, and other noncommercial 
market uses. 

The program attacking brucellosis to cut 
cattle losses 1s meeting with success. Hap- 
pily, my own Badger State has now been 
certified free of brucellosis. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has helped rural electric and telephone sys- 
tems to meet growing demands for their 
services by our farm folks. 

The expanded extension service program 
in the Nation—and especially in Wiscon- 
sin—is doing a fine job of assisting education 
programs, farm and marketing adjustment, 
and just plain know-how and advice. 

The rural redevelopment program is ex- 
panding in a great many States, including 
Wisconsin, which has two pilot counties— 
Sawyer and Price. 

An expanded Soil Conservation Service is 
providing soil and watershed conservation 
assistance. 

These, and a number of other assistance 
programs, are working to help the farmer. 

THE SOIL BANK 


According to estimates, American farmers 
will receive more than $732 million in soll- 
bank payments this year, This will serve to 
bolster our farm income, as well as to carry 
out soll-bank objectives of reducing sur- 
pluses and protecting the soil. The 85th 
Congress clamped a $3,000 cut on the amount 
& producer could receive in any year. This 
stops the unfortunate practice of providing 
the large corporation farmer with hundreds 
of thousands of Federal dollars. As we 
know, the smaller, family-type farmer is the 
one who needs greatest assistance. 

In Wisconsin, participation is increasing 
under the soil bank. According to estimates, 
payments to Badger farmers will amount to 
over $10 million this year. 
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NEED TO MODERNIZE PARITY 


There still remains a great deal of con- 
troversy over the best level of parity—the 
fairest price—support levels for farm com- 
modities. 

As we know, attempts have been made to 
change and modernize the parity formula. 
To my way of thinking, the very definition 
of "parity" 1s obsolete and unfair to the 
dairyman. 

But, regardless of the formula, the farmer 
is basically concerned with the amount of 
goods that he himself can buy with income 
from the products he sells, Currently, prices 
he receives are too low to offset costs and get 
& reasonable profit—or, in some cases, any 
profit at all. 

For example, in terms of buying power, 
the present level of parity, as now defined, 
is $3.25 per hundredweight (a very modest 
price-support level—for manufacturing 
milk). This means only about 7 cents per 
quart. That is much too low. At this price, 
the farmer simply cannot pay the high costs 
of operation, equipment, and labor. 

For many months, I have pointed this out 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and urged 
that the price-support level be raised at 
least 20 cents—to $3.45. Permissible under 
the present law, such an administrative in- 
crease would help give milk prices to the 
farmer a much-needed boost. But even 
such a parity level is a long way away from 
an adequate profit for the farmer. ^ changed 
definition of parity in the light of modern 
conditions 1s also essential. 

FARMER-CONSUMER RELATIONSHIP 

In planning for a healthy agriculture, of 
Course, the farmer-consumer relationship 
is important. The farmer must get a good 
price for products; at the same time, we can't 
&fford to price these products out of reach 
of the consumer's pocketbook. 

Regrettably, the price spread between 
what the farmer gets for his commodity, and 
what it sells in the city for, is often too 
great. This does not necessarily mean that 
our so-called middieman is making unfair 
profits. However, it does point out that the 
farmer is at a disadvantage in bargaining— 
that is, he must buy his machinery and 
equipment at a high retail price. At the 
same time, he must sell his milk, beef, corn, 
pork, eggs, and other products at low whole- 
sale prices. Then they go through a long 
chain of distribution, while the price to the 
ultimate consumer is being raised. 

If the farmer is to survive, this farm-to- 
market spread must be reduced, or at least 
shared, to a greater degree, by the farmer. 

FINE WORK OF CO-OPS 


Meanwhile, fortunately, our cooperatives 
are making a tremendous contribution to- 
ward helping the farmer get a larger share 
of the market price of his products. 

These cooperatives carry on work in the 
important fields including production, mar- 
keting, purchasing, financing, insurance, and 
public service. The cooperatives have been, 
and continue to be, of invaluable service to 
our farmers. Wherever possible, co-op pro- 
grams should be strengthened and expanded. 


WILEY DAIRY BILL NEEDED TO STIMULATE 
RESEARCH 


Today, one of tue greatest needs of agricul- 
ture is more research. That is why, for ex- 
ample, I introduced specific research legis- 
lation in the interests of dairying. The en- 
actment of the Wiley bill providing for a 
dairy research center at Madison would be a 
tremendous help to our dairy farmers. This 
would aid to— 

Achieve more efficient methods of dairy 
farm operation; 

Promote sales and distribution of dairy 
products; 


Step up consumption; 
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Explore the possibility cf the greater in- 
dustrial and other uses of milk byproducts; 
and 

Fulfill other needs of this vital industry. 

INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


To best help the Wisconsin dairy farmer, 
We must, of course, attempt to increase con- 
sumption of our healthful dairy products. 
If we can get millions of folks to drink an- 
Other glass of miik, eat another slice of 
cheese, and consume a little more butter and 
Other products—this would get rid of our 
Price-depressing surplus, and result in a 
better market for the farmer. 

Our teen-agers drink too little milk, and 
80 do our old folks. Consumption must be 
boosted, among these and other groups. 


SALES AND PROMOTION 


To get increased consumption, of course, 
we must step up and expand our sales and 
promotion programs. Since 85 percent of 
Wisconsin milk is sold outside the State, we 
must more effectively spread the news of the 
heaithful qualities of dairy foods across the 
Nation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY NECESSARY 


In these times when the farmer is suffering 
from an economic squeeze, the opportunity 
to retire under social security is, indeed, im- 
portant. All of our farm folks—whether a 
tenant, owner, or laborer—are now eligible. 

As a matter of fact, thousands of farmers 
&cross the country—many of whom would 
normally continue to operate their farms— 
are retiring. Why? Because of the tragic 
fact that retirement benefits—though very 
Modest—often exceed the income now re- 
ceived from farm operation. This is some- 
times true in Wisconsin, as in almost every 
Other State in the Nation. It is another bit 
of evidence of the great need for a better 
program for agriculture. 

Liberalized social security for elderly farm- 
ers past 65 and for their widows or wives past 
62 is nevertheless essential. 


CHALLENGES IN OTHER FIELDS 


There are, of course, challenges in a 
number of other fields. For example, we need 
improved programs: 

To fulfill our labor needs at harvest sea- 
sons; 

To protect our home industry against un- 
fair competition from imports—especially of 
commodities in surplus such as butter oll, 
cheese, and other products; and 

To ease Federal tax burdens to the extent 
that the Nation’s budget will permit. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, let me point out that Uncle Sam 
alone cannot do all these things. 

As we recognoize, it is impossible to legis- 
late prosperity. However, the Government 
can, and should, continue to help wherever 
possible, to specd the economic recovery of 
the farmer. 

The job, of course, 1s to provide our farm 
- folks with a sound and proportionate share 
of the national income. By so doing, it will 
benefit, not only the farmer, but strengthen 
the whole economy, 


Maintaining Employment Levels at Boston 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include Resolution 54 adopted 

by the "1st annual convention of the 

Massachusetts Federation of Labor, Bos- 

ton, Mass., on August 9, 1957: 
RESOLUTION 54 

MAINTAINING EMPLOYMENT LEVELS AT BOSTON 
NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Whereas the Boston naval shipyard draws 
its employees from every part of the Com- 
monwealth more particularly within a radius 
of 60 miles from the city of Boston: and 

Whereas each city and town therein is 
greatly affected by the financial stability of 
these employees; and 

Whereas any proposed layoff which will 
affect every trade and occupation and result 
in many professional and technical men and 
skilled mechanics seeking work in other 
States; and 

Whereas the Navy has announced an econ- 
omy cut of several fighting ships from the 
active fleet that could mean diverting 
Boston repair work to other shipyards; and 

Whereas any reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the Boston naval shipyard and any 
further cutback in work would increase un- 
employment in this area to an untenable 
degree: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor delegates in convention 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
take action as may be necessary to compel the 
Department of Defense to maintain the pres- 
ent standard of employment and work at the 
Boston naval shipyard; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to each Member of the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation, to Secretary of De- 
fense, to Secretary of Navy. 


Urges Stronger GOP Leadership in 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, may I call atten- 
tion to the leadership on the other side 
of the aisle that the 2d session of the 
85th Congress be prepared to meet the 
issues facing the Nation and to act 
promptly on legislation that concerns the 
general welfare. 


Ivery humbly suggest to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] and 
his able lieutenants that they have it in 
their power to enable us to do our job 
next year and to adjourn by the statutory 
date. 

One cf the reasons why it has been 
necessary for this Congress to remain in 
session has been, in my opinion, the 
vacillation on important issues in the 
White House beginning with the budget 
and ending with the civil-rights bill. We 
have seen a series of statements and pleas 
on the part of the President and his 
spokesmen that force us to revise the 
old “off again—on again, Finnegan” 
metaphor as obsolete and ineffective, 
Normally here in the Congress we can 
meet and resolve the great issues on a 
basis of Democratic and Republican posi- 
tion as the springboard. Normally we 
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look to the President as setting the posi- 
tion for his party. 

That has been true for as long as I can 
remember. 'There was never any doubt 
in the minds of any that when Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman spoke that 
was the Democratic position. When 
President Eisenhower speaks, about all 
we can conclude is that what he says is 
the position of the individual who last 
had his ear before he spoke. 

It has gotten so that we may remain 
confident that if we do not like the 
Eisenhower position we can just wait 
5 minutes, and, like the weather, it will 
change. 

So, my suggestion to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and his able lieu- 
tenants is that they come here in Janu- 
ary prepared in a series of special orders 
to give us the Republican position on 
these major problems and that the mem- 
bership of the Congress consider these as 
the real Republican position so that we 
may proceed to the important business 
of legislation, and debate these matters 
from that standpoint. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that I am not suggesting to 
my good friends that they seize the lead- 
ership of the Republican Party; I am 
merely suggesting that they step in and 


fill a void. The President has abdicated 


this leadership, and since the Republican 
Party is in charge of the administration, 
it is to the best interest of the country to 
have someone within that party fill this 
void. We shall then know where we are 
and we will not have to stand by and see 
our friends across the aisle embarrassed 
when the White House, in one of its sud- 
den about-faces, pulls the rug from un- 
der them. I think they should weave the 
rug upon which they shall stand, 


Statement by Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Massachusett: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment recently made by me to the press 
and the radio. 


I make the further observation that if 
President Eisenhower and the present 
administration become firm and remain 
consistent in the foreign policy which 
the President and the administration es- 
tablish, it will receive stronger support 
from the Congress and the American 
people. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK, DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS, Ma- 
JORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES ` 
I consider it highly inadvisable as the price 

for letting American newspapermen into Red 

China that we allow Red Chinese spies, un- 

Ger the guise of being newspapermen, to 

enter the United States. The situation is 
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embarrassing enough for us without capitu- 
lating to the Red Chinese this form of 
tribute. 

As a matter of fact, there are many who 
felt it unwise to permit American corre- 
spondents to enter into Red China. Such ac- 
tion gives them a superior status and a priv- 
lege that no other American possesses, As 
citizens they are not superior to others. But, 
more important, we remember that not so 
many years ago, when some American corre- 
spondents went into the then Communist 
part of China, they told the American people 
that Mao and his kind were not Communists, 
but were progressives seeking agrarian re- 
forms through democratic means. 

At that time, those correspondents cer- 
tainly “brainwashed” the American people. 
I shall assume that they did not intend to 
do so, but they helped the Chinese Reds 
immeasurably many times more effectively 
than the Red Chinese could have helped 
themselves. 

For President Eisenhower and the State 

Department to make this kind of a deal and 
let a group of Chinese newspapermen, who, 
we know, are nothing but spies, come into 
our country is indefensible. It would be a 
crime against our national interest. 

Everyone knows that such Chinese Reds 
would be spies. They would operate with 
clever threats and other means upon the 
loyal American Chinese. They would also 
have an adverse effect upon anti-Communist 
Chinese in other lands. 

Instead of weak and vacillating actions, 
President Eisenhower and the present admin- 
istration had better get firm, and instead of 
wavering, be consistent. 

Our Government should definitely state, 
and stand by it, that spies from Red China 
under the guise of newspapermen will not 
be admitted into the United States. 


Presidential Disability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, written by Gerald 
W. Johnson, and which appeared in the 
April 29, 1957, issue of the New Republic: 

PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

The removal of the President of the United 
States is so grave a matter that it has never 
been affected except by death, and only once 
attempted by other means; yet of 33 individ- 
uals who have held the office 8, almost ex- 
actly 25 percent, have been permanently or 
temporarily disabled while in office. The 
framers of the Constitution, foreseeing the 
contingency, established the office of Vice 
President, and decreed (art. II, sec. 5) 
that “Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation or dis- 
ability, both of the President and Vice Pres- 
dent.” 

One hundred and sixty-eight years have 
Passed and Congress has not yet by law pro- 
vided for such cases, nor, according to Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN in last week's New 
Republic, is it about to now. For he says 
“there is no consensus in Congress as to 
what is the best solution, be it by constitu- 
tional amendment, simple resolution or joint 
resolution.” When a President is accused of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, the Consti- 
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tution itself (art. I, secs. 2 and 3) pro- 
vides that he may be impeached by the 
House and tried by the Senate, but the Chief 
Justicé, not the Vice President, shall preside, 
thus bringing all three branches into the 
procedings. It is hardly credible that this in- 
volvement of all was accidental. 

Congress has never yet by law provided 
against the death of a President, although 
seven have died in office. The question was 
indeed decided as long ago as 1841, but not 
by Congress. When the first President to die 
in office succumbed, the Vice President as- 
sumed the office of President, not Acting 
President, and nobody in Congress, not even 
Webster, Clay, or Calhoun, was man enough 
to stop him. So if seven Vice Presidents 
have taken over the Presidency without in- 
cident, we owe that orderly succession, not 
to the wisdom of Congress, but to the bold 
resolution of John Tyler. 

Three times Congress’ refusal to do its duty 
has left the Nation without an efficient offi- 
cial head for many weeks at a time. If no 
disaster followed, the credit is largely due 
to three individuals, James G. Blaine, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, and Sherman Adams, each 
of whom, without the authority of law, 
stepped in to save the country from the 
results of congressional laziness and indif- 
ference to the safety of the Nation. 

That laziness and indifference persist to an 
almost incredible degree. The incumbent 
of the Presidency has already twice been dis- 
abled for weeks at a time, and his physical 
condition is known to be such that a third 
collapse may come at any time without 
warning. The President himself, realizing 
the danger, has asked Congress to act, but 
to no effect. 

Yet to a superficial observer it would seem 
a simple matter for Congress to provide. by 
law that when serious suspicion of Presiden- 
tial disability arises, Congress may by joint 
resolution call on the Supreme Court, not to 
examine the man, which is beyond the 
Court's competence, but to weigh the evi- 
dence, which is the Court's business. If the 
Court certified to Congress that the weight 
of expert, scientific testimony showed disa- 
bility, Congress could, again by joint resolu- 
tion, call upon the Vice President to assume 
the duties of the office until the disability 
should be removed. Upon the President’s 
recovery, the process could be reversed. 

This would involve action by the executive 
branch, but not on its own initiative. The 
legislative would have made the first move 
and the judiciary would have examined its 
grounds for action and found them tenable. 
Thus all three branches would have ad- 
mitted that the authority of the man in the 
Presidency was legitimate and there would 
be no chance for mischiefmakers to mislead 
public opinion with cries of usurpation and 
tyranny. 

At the same time it would repudiate the 
silly and bitterly unfair theory that a sick 
man should be responsible for diagnosing his 
own case. A sick man almost always thinks 
he is better than he is. Doctors, family, and 
friends all conspire to make him think so, 
for the sound reason that keeping up his 
morale does assist his recovery. 

In private life this is admirable, but in 
public life it 1s dangerous. Once that very 
thing came near wrecking this Government. 
In 1823 William H. Crawford was a strong 
candidate for the Presidency until, like Wil- 
son, he suffered a stroke that partially 
paralyzed him. But he began to improve 
and his friends encouraged him to believe 
that he was going to be all right, so instead 
of withdrawing he stayed in the race. By so 
doing he threw the election into the House 
of Representatives, ruined the hopes of 
Henry Clay, and put upon Adams’ title to 
the Presidency the cloud of bargain and cor- 
ruption that poisoned the political atmos- 
phere for the next 20 years—all because a 
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sick man could not be brought to face the 
brutal truth about his condition. 

With this record before it, if Congress re- 
fuses to take action, the blame lies upon 
Congress, not upon the wise and bold men 
who framed the Constitution. 


Pilots Tell Perils of Drunks Aloft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 
> OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission heretofore granted by 
the House, I am including a statement by 
J. W. Anderson, staff reporter for the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
wherein he quotes from reports given by 
representatives of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. 

A great deal is being said these days 
with respect to the improvement of 
safety and safety devices for airline pas- 
sengers. Here is one place where im- 
provement can be made rather promptly 
if the airline management would give it 
the consideration to which it is entitled. 

The statement follows: 

The airliner's pilot reported: 

“We had an intoxicated passenger on board 
who was obnoxious to the hostess on several 
occasions. 

“In a mistaken attempt to get a drink of 
water, he mistook the main cabin door of 
the DC-3 for a water tap and had grasped the 
handle of the door before he could be stopped 
by the hostess. 

“Had he been successful in moving the 
handle, we would have lost him and the 
hostess.” 3 

The report was 1 of 30 given by the Alr 
Line Pilots Association to a Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee considering two bills to ban 
drinking on interstate flights. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has told the 
Senators that it investigates all complaints, 
but has found no reason to ban liquor, 

But the Pilots Association claims that alr- 
borne drunks are becoming a major hazard 
to air safety. When C. N. Sayen, association 
president, made the charge at a hearing 
earlier this month, the subcommittee asked 
for particulars. 

The pilots replied with stories of incidents 
ranging from nuisances to near disasters, 

“The practice of serving intoxicating bev- 
erages on domestic airlines is relatively new 
and still confined to a limited number of 
flights on eight airlines,” Sayen wrote in a 
letter to A. S. Mixx Monroney, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. 

“However, the practice is spreading, and 
competitive pressures are being created on 
carriers still refusing to adopt the practice.” 

EXAMPLES CITED 

As examples of hazards, he cited this re- 
port: 

“On our flight into Washington there was 
& group of passengers in the front compart- 
ment buying drinks and drinking from their 
own bottles. 

“One of this group of jolly boys threw a 
partially filled bottle—a fifth, not a minia- 
ture—to, or at, one of his companions, and 
the bottle hit another passenger. 

“This could have been the start of a real 
brawl, Or the bottle—which is a consider- 
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tae missile—could have hit one of the win- 
'ws." 

Another pilot was bringing his plane into 
Dallas: 


"A short, well-inebriated man wandered 
into the cockpit and began to berate me for 
being 'angry with him and just what did I 
have against him anyhow?’ 

“A circle of the field was necessary while 
& hammerlock was applied to convince him 
fhat the captain was not mad at him and 
that he should return to his seat.” 


STEWARDESS’ STORY 


And to demonstrate the heights to which 
Eracious living can rise with liquor aboard, 
& stewardess told this story: 

"A male passenger became extremely un- 
Cooperative as a result of overindulging. He 
Tefused to fasten his seat belt and observe 
the ‘no smoking’ sign when approaching for 
R landing. 

“I told him several times to extinguish 
his cigarette which he did, except that he 
Telit another one as soon as I turned my 
back, Upon telling him to extinguish ciga- 
rettes for the third time, he did so by putting 
it out in the palm of my hand." 

NO DANGER, CAB SAYS 

CAB, in a letter to Senator MoNRONEY On 
Friday, asserted that its investigation did 
not disclose any incident in which the serv- 
ing of alcoholic beverages might have jeop- 
&rdized flight safety. 

"Some incidents involving unpleasant and 
Objectionable conduct on the part of pas- 
Sengers were disclosed," wrote Vice Chairman 
Chan Gurney of CAB. 

“However, most, if not all, appeared to have 
Tesulted from passengers drinking liquor 
Prior to flight, or liquor which had been 
Carried privately aboard the airplane.” 

The Pilots Association said that the serv- 
ing of liquor by the airlines makes it dificult 
to prevent drunken passengers from boarding 
Planes, and makes it impossible to prevent 
them from bringing their own bottles with 
them. 

The two bills before Monronty’s subcom- 
mittee would ban all consumption of liquor 
in flight, 


Maintaining Watertown and Springfield 
Arsenal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


; OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
Wish to include Resolution 16 adopted 
by the 71st annual convention of the 

husetts Federation of Labor on 
August 7, 1957: 
RESOLUTION 16 - 
MAINTAINING WATERTOWN AND SPRINGFIELD 
ARSENALS 

Whereas the Watertown Arsenal and the 
Springfield Armory are Federal fleld estab- 
lishments that have greatly contributed to 
the defense needs of the Nation and the pros- 
Perity of the Commonwealth over the past 
century; and 

Whereas both these traditional defense ac- 
tivities have been subjected to a series of 
Adverse administrative actions which have 
curtailed their scope of operation; and 

Whereas such curtailment of operations 
has unduly hurt the economic well-being of 
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the Commonwealth and the defense readi- 
ness of the Nation: Therefore be 1t 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor, in convention, go on 
record and urge the Congress of the United 
States of America to provide and insure the 
continued operation of the Watertown Ar- 
senal and the Springfield Armory at a higher 
plane and wider scope of operations as an aid 
to bolster the economy of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and improve the defense 
preparedness of the Nation. 


Senator Kerr Emetges as Chief Critic of 
Administration’s Money Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KERR.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal by Lester 
Tanzer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR KERR EMERGES AS CHIEF CRITIC OF 
ADMINISTRATION’S MONEY POLICIES 
(By Lester Tanzer) 

WasHINGTON.—Out of a yearlong attack 
on the administration’s restrictive credit 
policies has emerged a new economic spokes- 
man for issue-hunting Democrats in Con- 
gress: RoBERT SAMUEL KERR, the big, bluff, 
tart-tongued Senator from Oklahoma, 

From the day Congress first assembled in 
January, Democrats have been assalling high 
interest rates and inflation and blaming the 
administration for both. Next year accord- 
ing to present plans, Democrats aim to make 
an even bigger issue out of so-called tight 
money, especially if its dampening effects 
spread to more segments of the economy. 

Though the Democratic assault on tight 
money continued all session long, one 
notable shift did occur. In the early days of 
the year it was Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, the easy money apostle from Texas, 
who led the Democrats. But as the session 
wore on, Senator Kerk became his party's 
undisputed economic champion. And he’s 
likely to carry the Democrats’ banner on 
financial issues in 1958, too. 


GRUDGING ADMIRATION 


Foes say Mr. Kerr is arrogant. Even his 
friends admit he’s got a sharp tongue. But 
friend and foe alike agree the Oklahoma law- 
maker is the Democrats“ most effective critic 
of high interest rates, “He's awfully clever,” 
says one of President Eisenhower's top ad- 
visers with grudging admiration for the now 
famous Kerr technique. 

Mr. Kerr's frontier-tinged origins probably 
account for his built-in distrust for Wall 
Street and eastern bankers, common among 
folks reared in rural regions. His rags-to- 
riches life story, replete with log cabins and 
covered wagons, would probably make most 
aspirants for President of the United States, 
as Senator Kerr once envisioned himself, 
somewhat envious, 

Mr. Kerr was born in 1896 in a log cabin 
near Ada, Okla., at that time Indian Terri- 
tory. He was the second of seven children. 
When his older sister was 6 weeks old, his 
parents had driven there in a covered wagon 
from Texas to Indian Territory. - 
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Before he went into politics, Senator KERR 
taught school, sold magazines, served as & 
field artillery lieutenant during World War 
I, ran a produce business, and practiced law, 
and built Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., of . 
which he 1s president. 

In 1940 he was selected Democratic na- 
tional committeeman for Oklahoma, Two 
years later he became governor, the first 
native of the State to hold that office. He 
delivered the keynote speech at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1944, and, in 
1948, was elected to the Senate. Besides his 
Senate Finance Committee assignment, Mr, 
Kerr is a ranking member of the Public 
Works Committee, where he holds forth as 
& public-power advocate. 

HIS PRESIDENTIAL HOPE 


The Sooner State Senator had ambitions in 
1952 of running for President against Dwight 
Eisenhower, but his campaign for the nomi- 
nation sputtered out. Political reporters 
remember the irony of a huge replica of the 
humble log cabin in which Mr. Kerr was 
born, set up in the lobby of Chicago's Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, mirroring the large sums re- 
putedly spent on the Senator's campaign. 

In his questioning at the Finance Com- 
mittee’s probe, in his Senate speeches, and 
in personal chats, Mr. Kerr has painted a 
broad picture of his monetary philosophy. 
It shapes up something like this: 

Inflation can be caused just as well by too 
little credit as too much. Right now, says 
Mr. Kerr, the United States is going through 
the first time in its history when supplies of 
goods exceed demand, only to find inflation 
threatening the economy. Credit, he con- 
tends, is the only commodity in short supply 
now and high interest rates are behind the 
inflation. 

More expensive credit, according to Mr, 
Kerr, doesn't discourage much borrowing; 
instead, big corporations just pass on the 
higher rates to consumers, thus sending up 
prices. “High interest rates," he argues, 
“drive smaller, marginal operators out of 
business and it's these people who provide 
the effective element of competition that re- 
strains the price level." 

That technique combines with some un- 
orthodox economic theories a quick, folksy 
wit, and the ability to make statistics sit up 
and do tricks. As do all good prosecuting 
attorneys, Mr. Kerr sees things in blacks and 
whites and holds little patience for those who 
disagree with him. 

In Mr. Krrr’s view, high interest rates are 
the principal cause of inflation; most econo- 
mists—and the administration—figure re- 
strictive credit policies will dampen the de- 
mand for credit and stem the inflation-spur- 
ring capital goods boom. Bos Kxnn's answer 
to inflation is to ease up on the credit brakes, 
& move orthodox economists reckon would 
only further fuel inflation. 

Mr. Kerr balks at any effort to label him 
an easy-money man, however. He claims 
he's for neither a drought or a flood of credit, 
just enough to assure a steady, healthy ex- 
pansion of the economy. He reckons he's 
about half way between the administration 
and WRIGET PATMAN in his economic think- 
ing. 


Thus far, Mr. Kerr’s principal forum has 
been the Senate Finance Committee's probe 
into the Nation's financial health. He's made 
some speeches on the Senate floor, too, in- 
cluding one in which he claimed President 
Eisenhower had no fiscal brains. That re- 
mark is probably as good an example as any 
of Senator Kerr’s blunt manner and willing- 
ness to tackle any antagonist, big or small. 

Mr. Kerr has struck his most telling 
blows, Democrats figure, as second-ranking 
member, right behind Chairman Harry BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The lawmakers have so far heard 
former Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
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phrey and outgoing Under Secretary Ran- 
dolph Burgess. 'The committee broke off 
hearings until the fall, at the earlest, in the 
midst of questioning Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin before 
Mr. Kerr had a crack at him. 

A CHANCE NEXT SESSION 


The Oklahoma Democrat will get his 
chance at Mr. Martin once hearings resume. 
Other Government economists and officials, 
as well as a parade of private citizens, are 
still slated to testify at hearings that could 
extend well into the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Brrp’s committee abounds with Dem- 
ocratic critics of administration and Federal 
Reserve monetary and fiscal policies—inolud- 
ing scholarly PauL DovoLas, of Illinois, cour- 
teous ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee, and RUSSELL 
Lone, of Louisiana. But none have yet dis- 
played Mr. Krnn's flash and ability to make 
Oft-bored reporters sit up and take notice. 

The 61-year-old legislator allows he bas 
held the same economic views as long as he 
can remember, or, as he puts it, ever since 
his father "taught him the difference be- 
tween & Republican and a Democrat. A Re- 
publican puts a premium on the value of the 
dollar, a Democrat on the value of labor and 
the thing produced," says the Senator. 

The Federal Reserve Board won't be carry- 
ing out its responsibilities, he believes, un- 
less it supplies enough credit to keep the 
economy growing, rather than tighten up 
credit to force an economic slowdown. “It’s 
a lot easier to start a recession than stop 
one," he reckons. 


SEEKING MIDDLE GROUND 


What Senator Kerr says he'd like to see is 
& middle ground. "I'm as much opposed to 
cheap money as tight money," he avers. If 
it were up to him, he'd make the Federal 
Reserve peg long-term Government bonds at 
about 3 percent, compared with the 2½ per- 
cent at which such securities were pegged 
before the Federal Reserve Board ended its 
interest-fixing activities in 1951. But he 
would peg them by Federal fiat, abandoning 
the free market under which they have 
risen to effective rates of close to 4 percent. 

Democrats who count on Mr. Kerr as their 
major weapon in the fight against adminis- 
tration monetary policies, however, regard 
Mr. Kerr more highly as a tactician than as 
an economic philosopher, In that field he 
can make full use of his mastery of the fine 
art of jumping to conclusions, usually based 
on carefully selected, but always accurate 
statistics. 

For example, Mr. Kerr got George Hum- 
phrey to agree there were practically no 
shortages in consumer goods—such as autos, 
food, appliances, or housing—then con- 
cluded, therefore, the shortage of credit must 
be causing inflation. When he got & word in 
edgewise, Mr. Humphrey pointed out the 
present inflation has been spurred primarily 
by excessive demand for capital, not con- 
sumer goods, and the resulting higher prices 
for such capital goods has been passed along 
in consumer items. 

To the observer of Mr. Kerr in action, per- 
haps his most striking attribute is his self- 
assurance. People are often irked by the 
Senator’s everpresent conviction his views 
are the only right ones. But most respect 
his ess to express his views, no mat- 
ter how unpopular they may be. 

This penchant for bluntness and combat 
has endeared Senator Kerr to his Demo- 
cratic colleagues. They are banking on the 
sharp-tongued Senator from Oklahoma to 
use just those qualities as the spearpoint of 
their attack in future months on the admin- 
istration's monetary moves. 


Statement of A. R. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, under leave granted to Mem- 
bers of the Senate to extend their re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
offer a statement prepared by Mr. A. R. 
Jones, nominee by the President to fill a 
vacancy on the Board of Directors for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Jones would have been accorded 
the opportunity to make this statement 
at a concluding meeting of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, originally 
scheduled for Friday, August 30, 1957, 
had that meeting not been canceled. 

The statement presents information 
bearing on certain questions asked and 
testimony offered during the hearings on 
Mr. Jones’ nomination. 


For the information of Senators in- 
terested and as a matter of public inter- 
est for all concerned with the operations 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
in justice to Mr. Jones himself, I believe 
that the statement merits this presen- 
tation. 


I might add that it is my personal 
belief that Mr. Jones is exceptionally 
well qualified for any position in Govern- 
ment that calls for honesty, experience, 
and training in the field of fiscal analysis 
and governmental policy. I understand 
that he has consented to accept an in- 
terim appointment for the vacancy on 
the Board of Directors for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. I trust that his 
associates in the TVA and the people 
of the valley will accord him the cooper- 
ation necessary for anyone to success- 
fully discharge the responsibilities of 
such a position. 

Mr. Jones’ statement follows: 

Since the hearing set for 10 o'clock this 
morning on my nomination as a Director of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was canceled 
without an opportunity for me to state my 
side of the case, I respectfully request an 
opportunity to make this statement a part 
of the official record of the hearings. 

First, as to my personal background and 
qualifications. I grew up on a small farm 
in Kansas, walked to a country school, and 
rode horseback to high school. Without 
marshaling the difficulties of farm life in 
the early part of this century, I emphatically 
assert that I understand the needs, desires, 
and aspirations of rural people. 

I was graduated with a degree in business 
administration from the University of Kan- 
sas in 1927, and engaged in governmental 
and publie accounting work until the fall of 
1928, when I started teaching accounting at 
Kansas State College. I have done graduate 
work in economics, personnel, business and 
management in 4 graduate schools since 
1927, most recently in 1953. 

For 5 years I taught college-level courses 
1n accounting, economics, insurance, invest- 
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ments, and similar business subjects at 
Kansas State College. 

In 1933 I was appointed assistant budget 
director (actually the active director) and 
State accountant of the State of Kansas and, 
within days after I todk office, conducted an 


_ audit of the State treasury which resulted 


‘time to public accounting. 


in the collection, without protest from the 
bonding companies, of $500,000 on the State 
treasurer's bond. 

During thé 4 years that I held the position 
of assistant budget director and State ac- 
countant, I was responsible for implement- 
ing the uniform accounting and auditing 
laws of Kansas, affecting all of the counties, 
cities, school districts, townships, and other 
municipalities of the State. In fact, the 
financial affairs of Kansas were conducted 
in such a manner that the then Governor 
received national recognition and was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the United States 
in 1936. 

During 1937, 1n addition to my public 
accounting practice, I was treasurer of Wash- 
burn College of Topeka, Kans., having been 
asked to rehabilitate the financial affairs of 
that institution, which I successfully did. 

In 1939 I was appointed a member of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission with the 
unanimous approval of the Kansas Senate. 
I was reappointed in 1941 for a 4-year term, 
and again was unanimously confirmed by the 
Kansas Senate. I resigned on August 17, 
1942, to volunteer my services in the Army 
of the United States. 

The Kansas Corporation Commission was 
responsible for the regulation of electric, gas, 
and telephone utilities, railroads, motor car- 
riers, securities, and proration oil and gas 
production. 

I submit that I am familiar with the eco- 
nomics, accounting, and ratemaking activi- 
ties of public utilities. 

Following 38 months in the Army, I ac- 
cepted responsibility as the chief business 
officer of Kansas State College and remained 
in that position for approximately 11 years. 
The responsibilities of that office, which 
worked directly with the president of the 
institution, were to be in charge of the physi- 
cal plant, including power generation; to be 
in charge of dormitories for men and women 
and housing for married students; prepara- 
tion of the college’s budget, including the 
internal administration of the budget and 
relations with the legislature; and, in gen- 
eral, being responsible for the business and 
housekeeping affairs of the institution. 
Kansas State College is 1 of the 100 largest 
educational institutions in the United States. 

During my tenure as chief business officer 
of Kansas State College, the appropriations 
were increased by 362.2 percent, these in- 
creases being particularly manifest in the 
agricultural research and farm extension 
areas. 

I had an unusually successful experience 
in the issuance of student union revenue 
bonds at a favorable interest rate while at 
Kansas State College. 

For the period 1929 to August 17, 1942, I 
maintained an office and engaged in public 
&ccounting, having obtained my certificate 
as a certified public accountant in 1931. Ob- 
viously, it was only bétween calls to public 
service that I was able to devote my full 
Nevertheless, 
I am a qualified certified public accountant 
and a long-time member of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 

During the period 1949 to 1952, I served 
as one of the more active members of the 
Kansas Little Hoover Commission and wrote 
the Kansas Reorganization Act of 1953. I 
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was responsible for and successful in pre- 
senting that act to the Kansas Legislature. 

On April 23, 1956, I became Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of the Budget. 
I was asked to take this position. I did 
not seek it. 

There has been considerable intimation 
1n the record that I might be a captive of the 
philosophy of the Bureau of tne Budget if 
I became a Director of TVA. Frankly, gen- 
tlemen, I do not agree with that conclusion. 
If I have established anything during my 30 
years of experience in Government and busi- 
ness, it has been that I follow the dictates 
of my own conscience, and I certainly have 
no intention of changing that attitude re- 
gardless of where I may be working. 

This statement is supported by the follow- 
ing paragraphs from a letter from Dr. James 
A. McCain, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege, to the chairman of this committee. Dr. 
McCain is now in Europe, and first offered to 
fly back to testify before this committee in 
my behalf, but at my suggestion, wrote & 
letter, the quotation from which follows: 

“At least by innuendo, the (Caldwell) 
articles questioned Mr. Jones’ integrity. I 
have been intimately associated with him 
for 7 years and can assure you that he is 
scrupulously honest, almost to a fault, in 
both his personal and his professional life. 
One of his great assets to the college in ap- 
pearances before regents, legislative com- 
mittees, and State officers, was his reputa- 
tion for preparing meticulously honest, ac- 
curate, and complete financial reports. 
Was universally assumed that budgets and 
budget requests prepared in his office would 
contain no padding or devious accounting. 

“Questions were also raised about Mr. 
Jones’ attitude toward TVA. It happens 
that I myself greatly admire the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its contributions to the 
economic and cultural developments of its 
area. I feel sure that Mr. Jones would have 
been unwilling to accept appointment to the 
Commission unless he was prepared to give 
unstinted support to TVA. One of his most 
marked characteristics is an almost fanatical 
loyalty to persons and organizations for 
which he works.” 

Purther, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to the representations 
I have made to this committee, I would like 
to repeat the summary of my attitude toward 
TVA which I read to this committee last 
Monday morning: 

“As I have previously testified, I profess a 
belief in the feasibility and wisdom of the 
TVA Act. If confirmed by the United States 
Senate, I will subscribe to the oath including 
that statement and will do so without reser- 
vations. 

“Having taken the oath of office, I will 
vigorously and with determination devote my 
efforts to TVA and will hold my responsibili- 
tles to TVA above-all other responsibilities, 
except, of course, those overriding personal 
responsibilities to my family. 

“As one of the three directors of TVA I 
will administer the TVA Act to the best of 
my ability and understanding in accordance 
with the intent of Congress as expressed in 
the TVA Act and amendments thereto. 

"I will join the other directors or will indi- 
vidually support forward-looking plans and 
recommendations for the development of 
TVA, to the Congress and to the President. 
I will give due consideration to suggestions 
made by anyone who I believe to be appro- 
priately concerned with the affairs of TVA, 
including groups and individuals who wish 
to make suggestions for the further develop- 
ment of TVA. In all cases, however, I will 
act to the dictates of my own con- 
science, convictions, and judgment as to 
what is good for TVA, and I will follow to 
the best of my ability such legal course as 
may be necessary to execute my conclusions, 

“Further, if any President of the United 
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States should ask the TVA directors either 
to follow a general course of action or to take 
some specific action, I would, of course, give 
such request every consideration. 

“If I determined that the request was not 
in accord with the intent of the TVA Act or 
in my opinion not in the best interest of 
TVA I would not favor doing it and I would 
then follow such legal course as I considered 
to be in the best interest of TVA." 

An unusual portion of the 7 days of hear- 
ings was devoted to a discussion of semantics, 
with particular emphasis upon whether or 
not I could appropriately take the TVA 
oath because I had stated that I was not 
highly enthusiastic about the spirit of TVA. 
The testimony will show that in testifying 
on this subject, I indicated only that my 
attitude was not doctrinaire. Webster’s un- 
abridged dictionary, in explaining the syno- 
nyms of the word “enthusiast” states: “The 
term sometimes implies a subordination of 
Judgment to enthusiasm.” 

I submit that, if TVA is to obtain favorable 
acceptance in the money market and thus a 
fair rate of interest on its revenue bonds in 
order to hold down power rates, judgment 
and stability are far more important than 
the management that would result from one 
who is inspired or possessed—the dictionary 
definition of an enthusiast. 

If I may be permitted a bit of self-ap- 
praisal, I have never cried from the house- 
tops as to what I was going to do, but I am 
proud of the praise I have received for the 
work I have done during my 30 years of public 
service. I have approached each new task 
with great hope and expectation, but ad- 
vance bugle blowing does not fit my per- 
sonality. 

During my 30 years of public service, I have 
taken many oaths, each of them with serious- 
ness and determination to live up to them, 
and each without reservation. 

I have worked with a large number of 
responsible people, and I have yet to ex- 
perience a willingness on the part of any of 
my superiors and associates (incidentally, of 
both political parties), to willingly permit me 
to terminate my services. 

I am disappointed that the committee has 
not seen fit to complete its hearings and vote 
on my nomination. If, under any circum- 
stances, I should become a Director of TVA, 
I will live up to my oath, which I will take 
without reservation, and to the statement 
of my attitude which I have made to the 
committee repeatedly. I will approach my 
responsibilities with zeal, vigor, and determi- 
nation, but not as a zealot. 

The progress of TVA has been at a stand- 
still entirely too long. I am convinced that 
reasonable men can find a nutually accepta- 
ble plan for breaking’ this deadlock. I sin- 
cerely believe that such a plan can be de- 
veloped and enacted at an early session of 
the Congress. 

I sincerely hope that the outcome of the 
efforts of all of us in relation to TVA will 
ultimately contribute to its progress and 
continued service in its many areas of activ- 
ity to the Tennessee Velley and to the Nation 
as a whole. 

Thank you very much. 


The United States Sets Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
at various times during the first session 
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of the Congress I have placed in the 
Recorp, for the information of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and readers of the 
Recorp, editorials from all parts of the 
Nation favoring statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii. These editorials are un- 
solicited expressions of the opinions of 
the American people. I have noted that 
I did not necessarily agree with the rea- 
sons advanced by the editorial writers 
for the failure of statehood legislation to 
pass the Congress, 

I include for printing in the RECORD an 
editorial from the Carlinville, Ill, En- 
quirer, which should be of interest. I 
agree with the writer that Alaska and 
Hawaii should be States. The opinions 
of the editorial writer are his own, though 
t would seem likely that he speaks the 
mind of many others, not necessarily 


mine. 
The editorial follows: 
Tue UNITED STATES SETS EXAMPLE 


There is quite a bit of trouble over the 
world in regard to colonies, both the Prench 
and British having special difficulties in re- 
cent months. 

They should learn some from the United 
States and the neat way in which it man- 
ages its colonies, referring particularly to 
Hawaii and Alaska. Every 4 years the 2 
political parties solemnly promise those col- 
onies that they will become States. It is 
written in the party platforms; the candi- 
dates make their determination to provide 
statehood clear; legislation is introduced to 
that effect. 

Of course, something happens and Alaska 
and Hawaii remain colonies, although, of 
course, we call them Territories, but they 
always have something to look forward to, 
the promise of statehood that they will re- 
ceive every 4 years. 


Tribute by Philip W. Amram to Supreme 
Coart and Chief Justice Earl Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
able Washington attorney, Philip W. 
Amram, has written an eloquent tribute 
to the vigorous liberalism of a majority 
of the membership of the United States 
Supreme Court. This tribute to our 
highest judicial body appeared in the 
current issue of Western World. 

As a Senator from a western State, I 
am particularly pleased that Mr. Amram 
has hailed the leadership on the Supreme 
Court of Chief Justice Earl Warren. I 
always regarded Earl Warren as a great 
Governor of California, even though he 
and I are not of the same political party. 
In my opinion, the appointment of Earl 
Warren as Chief Justice has been one of 
President Eisenhower’s major attain- 
ments and acts in the White House. 

When he served in the State Capitol 
at Sacramento, Earl Warren was dis- 
tinguished for his nonpartisanship and 
liberalism in such fields as conservation, 
education, civil liberties, and governs 
ment administration. These same ch&T« 
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acteristics typify his position on the 
Supreme Court. 

Now that the Jencks case has recently 
been the subject of extended debate in 
the Senate, in connection with legislation 
dealing with this particular issue, I be- 
lieve that Mr. Amram’s article from 
Western World, an article entitled The 
Bill of Rights Stays Supreme," might be 
of some valuable interest to many of my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS STAYS SUPREME 
(By Philip W. Amram) 

Oyez. Oyez. Oyez. All manner of per- 
sons having claims that the investigating 
committees of the Congress have impaired 
their civil rights may presently appear and 
they shall be heard by the Supreme Court 
of the United States—and shall receive pro- 
tection. 

These are not the exact words with which 
the clerk opens each session of the Supreme 
Court, but they tell the story behind the 
historical opinions of June 17, 1957. 

In formulating these decisions, the Court 
has cast itself in the role of champion of the 
individual citizen in his encounters with 
the executive and legislative branches of 
Government. 

The outstanding features of the constitu- 
tional form of government in the United 
States are the division of powers between 
the three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment (the executive, the legislature, and the 
Judiciary); the system of checks and bal- 
ances between them; the division of powers 
between the Federal Government and the 
States; and the independence of the Federal 
judiciary to control unconstitutional action 
by either the executive or the Legislature of 
the Federal Government or the States. This 
power of the Court was dramatically illus- 
trated in a series of cases. 

In a single day, the Court: 

1. Set aside a conviction for contempt of 
& committee of the United States House of 
Representatives and laid down ground rules 
for the conduct of congressional investiga- 
tions. ; 

2. Set aside a similar conviction for con- 
tempt of a committee of the Legislature of 
the State of New Hampshire. 

3. Set aside the action of the Secretary of 
State discharging a Foreign Service officer 
on loyalty charges. 

In these and other decisions handed down 
the same day, the Court emphasized a fur- 
ther point—that it, and not the legislature or 
executive, is the ultimate protector of the 
civil liberties of the individual citizen and 
the guarantor of his rights under the Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitution. 

These decisions were all the more dramatic 
because all of them, in one way or another, 
faced the dilemma which has troubled the 
American conscience since the end of World 
War Il—how can the Government of the 
United States control the Communist con- 
spiracy, dedicated to the complete destruc- 
tion of every one of these civil liberties, with- 
out itself impairing those liberties? The 
Court made its position crystal clear. The 
freedoms of the individual must outweigh 
the need for total exposure, total control, and 
total punishment of the Communist con- 
spiracy. The conspiracy must be exposed, 
controlled, and punished without impairing 
these freedoms. 

The individual cases all dealt with specific 
technical issues. The exact point decided in 
each of them is far less interesting than the 
statements of broad principle and broad pol- 
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icy which the Court included in its opinions. 

The case of John T. Watkins perhaps has 
excited the most comment. It dealt with the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives, a committee which 
has been in existence since 1938, and has now 
reached the dignity of a standing committee 
of the House. The committee was ostensi- 
bly investigating Communist infiltration into 
the labor movement. Watkins, a prominent 
figure in the Farm Equipment Workers’ 
Union, testified in detail about his own ac- 
tivities, and his associations with the Com- 
munist Party in the forties, He agreed freely 
to discuss any persons who were, in his opin- 
ion, still members of the party. But he 
refused to name or discuss persons who had 
left the party. As Watkins put it: 

"I will not, however, answer any questions 
with respect to others with whom I associated 
in the past. I do not believe that any law in 
this country requires me to testify about per- 
sons who in the past have been Communist 
Party members or otherwise engaged in Com- 
munist Party activity but who to my best 
knowledge and belief have long since re- 
moved themselves from the Communist 
movement. 

"I do not believe that such questions are 
relevant to the work of this committee nor 
do I believe that this committee has the 
right to undertake the public exposure of 
persons because of their past activities." 

For his refusal, Watkins was indicted, 
tried, and convicted. The Supreme Court set 
the conviction aside. 

At the outset the Court, speaking through 
the Chief Justice, Earl Warren, recognized 
that it was called upon to restrain the in- 
vestigative power of the legislature, a power 
which the courts of England did not possess. 
It approached “the questions presented with 
conscious awareness of the farreaching rami- 
fications that can follow from a decision of 
this nature," 

The Court recognized and confirmed the 
power of the legislature to conduct investi- 
gations. 

"The power of the Congress to conduct 
investigations is inherent in the legislative 
process. That power is broad. It encom- 
passes inquiries concerning the administra- 
tion of existing laws as well as proposed or 
possibly needed statutes. It includes surveys 
of defects in our social, economic, or po- 
Mtical system for the purpose of enabling 
the Congress to remedy them. It compre- 
hends probes into departments of the Fed- 
eral Government to expose corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, or waste." 

The Court recognized and confirmed the 
duty of the citizen to cooperate in such 
investigations. 

"It is unquestionably the duty of all cit- 
izens to cooperate vith the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intelli- 
gent legislative action. It is thelr unremit- 
ting obligation to respond to subpenas, to 
respect the dignity of the Congress and its 
committees and to testify fully with respect 
to matters within the province of proper 
investigation.” 

On the basic limitation of the power to 
investigate, the Court used this language: 

“But broad as is this power of inquiry, it is 
not unlimited. There is no general author- 
ity to expose the private affairs of individuals 
without justification in terms of the func- 
tions of the Congress. This was freely con- 
ceded by the Solicitor General in his argu- 
ment of this case. Nor is the Congress a law 
enforcement or trial agency. These are 
functions of the executive and judicial de- 
partments of government. No inquiry is an 
end in itself; it must be related to and in 
furtherance of a legitimate task of the Con- 
gress. Investigations conducted solely for 
the personal aggrandizement of the investi- 
gators or to punish those investigated are 
indefensible. * * * 
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"We have no doubt that there 1s no con- 
gressional power to expose for the sake of 
exposure. The public is, of course, entitled 
to be informed concerning the workings of 
its Government. That cannot be inflated 
into & general power to expose where the 
predominant result can only be an invasion 
of the private rights of individuals." 


PRIVATE RIGHTS 


The Court then elaborated on these pri- 
yate rights of individuals. 

“This, of course, assumes that the con- 
stitutional rights of witnesses will be re- 
spected by the Congress as they are in a 
court of justice. The Bill of Rights is appli- 
cable to investigations as to all forms of 
governmental action. Witnesses cannot be 
compelled to give evidence against them- 
selves, They cannot be subjected to un- 
reasonable search and seizure. Nor can the 
first amendment freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, or political belief and:association be 
abridged.” 

This brought the Court directly to the 
problem of “accommodating the interest of 
the Government with the rights and privi- 
leges of individuals. 

“Abuses of the investigative process may 
imperceptibly lead to abridgement of pro- 
tected freedoms. The mere summoning of a 
witness and compelling him to testify, 
against his will, about his beliefs, expres- 
sions, or associations is a measure of gov- 
ernmental interference. And when those 
forced revelations concern matters that are 
unorthodox, unpopular, or even hateful to 
the general public, the reaction on the life 
of the witnesses may be disastrous. This 
effect is even more harsh when it is past 
beliefs, expressions, or associations that are 
disclosed and judged by current standards 
rather than those contemporary with the 
matters exposed. Nor does the witness alone 
suffer the consequences. Those who are 
identified by witnesses and thereby placed 
in the same glare of publicity are equally 
subject to public stigma, scorn, and obloquy. 
Beyond that, there is the more subtle and 
immeasurable effect upon those who tend to 
adhere to the most orthodox and uncon- 
troversial views and associations in order 
to avoid a similar fate at some future time.” 

Where, then, shall the lines be drawn for 
the accommodating of the congressional need 
for information and the individual's interest 
in his privacy? 

“We do not underestimate the difficulties 
that attend such an undertaking, * * * The 
critical element is the existence of, and the 
weight to be ascribed to, the interest of the 
Congress in demanding disclosures from an 
unwilling witness. We cannot simply as- 
sume, however, that every congressional in- 
vestigation is justified by a public need that 
overbalances any private rights affected. To 
do so would be to abdicate the responsibility 
placed by the Constitution upon the judi- 
ciary to insure that the Congress does not 
unjustifiably encroach upon an individual's 
right to privacy nor abridge his liberty of 
speech, press, religion, or assembly." 

The Court then turned to the key questions 
in the case—what was the purpose of the 
investigation and what was the relevancy of 
the particular questions? 

First, the Court found that the charter 
of the Investigating committee was too vague 
to be valid of itself. 

"Broadly drafted and loosely worded, how- 
ever, such resolutions can leave tremendous 
latitude to the discretion of the investigators. 
The more vague the committee’s charter is, 
the greater becomes the possibillty that the 
committee's specific actions are not in con- 
formity with the will of the parent House 
of Congress. 

"The authorizing resolution of the Un- 
American Activities Committee was adopted 
in 1938. * * * It defines the committee's 
authority as follows: 
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“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
tles, as a whole or by subcommittee, is au- 
thorized to make from time to time inyesti- 
Gations of (I) the extent, character, and 
Objects of un-American propaganda nctivi- 
tes ih the United States, (IT) the diffusion 
Within the United States of subversive and 
Un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of 
Eovernment as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (III) all other questions in relation 
thereto that would ald Congress in any nec- 
essary remedial legislation.’ 

"It would be difficult to imagine a less 
explicit authorizing resolution. Who can 
define the meaning of ‘un-American’? What 
15 the single, solitary ‘principle of the form 
Of government as guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution’? * * * 

"The members of the committee have 
Clearly demonstrated that they did not feel 
themselves restricted in any way to propa- 
Eanda in the narrow sense of the word. Un- 
Questionably the committee conceived of its 
task in the grand view of its name, Un- 
American activities were its target, no matter 

or where manifested. * * * 

“Combining the language of the resolution 
With the construction it has been given, it is 
evident that the preliminary control of the 
Committee exercised by the House of Repre- 
Sentatives is slight or nonexistent. No one 

reasonably deduce from the charter the 
kind of investigation that the committee was 
to make. 

“The committee is allowed, in essence, to 
denne its own authority, to choose the direc- 

and focus of its activities. In deciding 
What to do with the power that has been 
Conferred upon them, members of the com- 
Mittee may act pursuant to motives that 
seem to them to be the highest. Their deci- 
sions, nevertheless, can lead to ruthless expo- 
Sure of private lives in order to gather data 
that is neither desired by the Congress nor 
Useful to it. Yet it is impossible in this 
Circumstance, with constitutional freedoms 
in jeopardy, to declare that the committee 
has ranged beyond the area committed to 
it by tts parent assembly because the bound- 
Arles are so nebulous.” 

PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS 

This point might have been enough for the 
decision of the Court. Yet the Court went 
further, : It designated certain minimum 
Procedural requirements to be followed in 
Such legislative investigations. 

“Protected freedoms should not be placed 
In danger in the absence of a clear determi- 
nation by the House or the Senate that & 
Particular inquiry is justified by a specific 

lative need. 

"It is, of course, not the function of this 

to prescribe rigid rules for the Congress 
to follow in drafting resolutions establishing 
Investigating committees. That is a matter 
ly within the realms of the legisla- 
ture, and its decisions will be accepted by the 
Courts up to the point where their own duty 
to enforce the constitutionally protected 
Tights of individuals is affected. An exces- 
sively broad charter, like that of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, places 
the courts in an untenable position if they 
&re to strike & balance between the public 
need for a particular interrogation and the 
Tight of citizens to carry on their affairs free 
unn governmental interfer- 
ence. It is impossible in such a situation to 
&scertain whether any legislative purpose 
es the disclosures sought and, if so, the 
importance of that information to the Con- 
Gress in furtherance of its legislative func- 
tion. The reason no court can make this 
Critical judgment is that the House of Repre- 
Sentatives itself has never made it. Only the 
tive assembly initiating an investiga- 
can assay the relative necessity of spe- 
cific disclosures. * * * 
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"There are several sources that can out- 
line the question under inquiry in such a 
way that the rules against vagueness are 
satisüed. The authorizing resolution, the 
remarks of the chairman or members of the 
committee, or even the nature of the pro- 
ceedings themselves might sometimes make 
the topic clear. 

"Unless the subject matter has been made 
to appear with undisputable clarity, it 1s the 
duty of the investigative body, upon objec- 
tion of the witness on grounds of pertinency, 
to state for the record the subject under 
inquiry at that time and the manner in 
which the propounded questions are perti- 
nent thereto. To be meaningful, the expla- 
nation must describe what the topic under 
inquiry is and the connective reasoning 
whereby the precise questions asked relate 
to it." 

“The opinion emphasized again and again 
that it 15 the Court which stands as the 


protector both of the citizen and of the, 


rights of investigation; that it is the Court 
that will make the accommodation when 
their interests are conflicting; and that 1t 1s 
the Court which will restrain the investi- 
gating committees which go beyond their 
proper scope of questioning. 

And to set at ease those who may think 
that the legitimate power of investigation is 
being curtailed, the Court ends its opinion 
with these words: 

“We are mindful of the complexities of 
modern government and the ample scope 
that must be left to the Congress as the sole 
constitutional depository of legislative power. 
Equally mindful are we of the indispensable 
function, in the exercise of that power, of 
congressional investigations. The conclu- 
sions we have reached in this case will not 
prevent the Congress, through its commit- 
tees, from obtaining any information it 
needs for the proper fulfillment of its role 
in our scheme of government. The Legis- 
lature is free to determine the kinds of data 
that should be collected. It is only those 
investigations that are conducted by use of 
compulsory process that give rise to a need 
to protect the rights of individuals against 
illegal encroachment. That protection can 
be readily achieved through procedures 
which prevent the separation of power from 
responsibility and which provide the con- 
stitutional requisite of fairness for witnesses. 
A measure of added care on the part of the 
House and the Senate in authorizing the use 
of compulsory process and by their commit- 
tees in exercising that power would suffice. 
That is a small price to pay if it serves to 
uphold the principles of limited, constitu- 
tional government without obstructing the 
power of the Congress to inform itself.” 

The opinion has resulted in widespread 
comment, some of it almost hysterical in 
tone, as though the Justices of the Supreme 
Court had become part of the Communist 
conspiratorial apparatus. But a careful 
reading of the opinion discloses only the 
firm insistence of the Court on the basic 
protection of the rights of the individual 
citizen, and an equal insistence on the pow- 
er of proper and legitimate congressional 
investigation. 


Increased Benefits for Federal Employees 
in Hazardous Occupations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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wish to include Resolution 15 adopted 

by the Massachusetts State Federation of 

Labor at its recent convention: 
RESOLUTION 15 


INCREASED BENEFITS FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN 
HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Whereas employees of United States naval 
and Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
United States penal and mental institutions 
are engaged in hazardous work; and 

"Whereas these Federal employees are en- 
gaged in hazardous occupations such as all 
types of employment involving the custody, 
care, and/or treatment of fellow humans and 
the protection of public properties are not 
receiving adequate compensation or retire- 
ment benefits; and 

Whereas determination by Federal admin- 
istrative officials is overly restrictive in al- 
lowing recognition of hazardous type em- 
ployment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor urge the Congress of the 
United States of America to increase the 
compensation and retirement beriefits of 
these Federal employees and provide for a 
more liberal interpretation of hazardous type 
occupations. 


The Economic Assistance Program and 
the Cause of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a letter from 
Joseph Lipski, former Polish Ambassa- 
dor, and a letter from Karol Popiel and 
Dr. Jzydor Modelski, of the Polish Chris- 
tian Labor Party in exile. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, = 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I read with great 
interest your remarkable speech on United 
States policy toward Poland, delivered on the 
floor of the Senate on August 21, 1957. 

May I convey to you the expression of my 
sincere appreciation for having so con- 
vincingly pleaded the cause of Poland, taking 
into account its precarious position vis-a-vis 
Soviet Russia, but on the other hand the de- 
termined attitude of the Polish people who— 
to use your own words—are not satellite 
people, although Poland may still have a 
satellite government, 

I warmly welcome the fact that in your 


"statement the Polish problem has been ap- 


proached from a wider European angle, The 
vision of a peaceful Europe in which an in- 
dependent Poland would find its proper place 
should, in my opinion, always guide our po- 
litical thinking and our efforts striving to 
attain lasting security arrangements. No 
real peace and stability would be achieved 
were Germany reunited and central-eastern 
Europe left under Soviet domination. Arti- 
ficial lines of demarcation bear germs of in- 
evitable conflicts. 

After the Poznan rising of June 1956 and 
the October events when the question of 
eventual United States economic support 
for Poland was being discussed, the Polish 
Council of National Unity representing the 
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Free Poles in the Western World, spoke defl- 
nitely in favor of such help. 

Your economic assistance program has been 
received by Free Poles with keen interest and 
satisfaction. Under existing international 
conditions it seems to be the only way to give 
practical support and encouragement to the 
people of Poland, proving United States in- 
terest in their aims to obtain full freedom 
and better living conditions. 

I remain, dear Senator KENNEDY, 

Yours sincerely, 
JOSEPH LIPSKI, 
Former Polish Ambassador, Repre- 
senting the Executive Committee 
Polish. Council of National Unity. 
POLISH CHRISTIAN LABOR PARTY, 
Washington, D. C., August 26, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: The Polish Chris- 
tian Labor Party of Poland compelled by the 
Communist regime to desist from its ac- 
tivities at home watches attentively, through 
its representatives in exile, all motions and 
political moves of the free world aimed at 
alleviating the fate of the nations subju- 
gated by communism and thus accelerating 
the moment of their liberation. 

In such a capacity we wish, after having 
been acquainted with the contents of your 
address to the United States Senate on Au- 
gust 21, 1957, to express our heartfelt thanks 
for a full presentation and wise evaluation 
of the situation in Poland and the proper 
conclusions drawn as to what policy should 
be adopted in order to accelerate the evolu- 
tion of relations in our country in the direc- 
tion desirable for its true interests, 

We are conyinced that Poles at home to 
whom news on your initiative arrives—will 
appreciate in it both a sign of political wis- 
dom of an American statesman and an evi- 
dence of your sincere friendship toward our 
nation. 

Kindly accept the assurance of our highest 
regards and true respect. 

We remain, 
KAROL POPIEL, 
President of the Polish Christian La- 
bor Party in Exile. 
Dr. Izypor MOoDELSKI, 
Chairman of the Council of the Po- 
lish Christian Labor Party in Ezile. 


Status of Soil-Conservation and Flood- 
Prevention Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress has come to 
an end with some eight flood-prevention 
watershed projects which have been ap- 
proved by the Department of Agriculture 
and still undelivered to the Speaker. The 
law places primary responsibility for the 
consideration of these flood-prevention 
projects on the Secretary of Agriculture 
but the delay in handling these projects 
is not the fault of the Department of 
Agriculture nor the Secretary. These 
are projects that have been approved by 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
are projects every one of which filed its 
original application more than 2 years 
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ago. They are projects which should 
have been submitted to the Congress at 
the session which is now adjourned. 

The law provides that after the Secre- 
tory of Agriculture and the interested 
local organization have agreed on a plan 
for works of improvement—that is, after 
the Secretary has approved a work 
plan—that it shall be transferred for 
interagency review. In other words, it 
Shall be reviewed by the other agencies 
of government which may be concerned, 
depending on its cost, and so forth. 
Most of these projects are reviewed by 
the Corps of Army Engineers, many by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and so forth. 
The law does not authorize these related 
agencies to either approve or disapprove 
projects but only to review and comment. 
They are then sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget which again has only reviewing 
authority and which is charged with 
transmitting the projects to the Con- 
gress. The law says: 


Application Planning Work plan | Transmitted | Transmitted | Transmitted 
Watershed received in assistance received in |for interagency) to Bureau of | to Congress 
Wasbington | authorized Washington review the Budget 


Abbotts Creek, N. C. 
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The views and recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of the Army, if received by the Secretary of 
Agriculture prior to the expiration of the 
above 30-day period, shall accompany the 
plan transmitted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the Congress through the Presi- 
dent. 


This review is merely that there may 
be an orderly record of all such projects. 
Surely, it is not necessary for one arm of 
the executive branch—the Bureau of the 
Budget—to exercise a veto power over 
another arm of the same executive—the 
Department of Agriculture. Under the 
law, these projects may not be held for 
review more than 30 days but some of 
them were referred for such interagency 
review nearly 6 months ago. A list of 
the projects and the dates on which they 
were received and transmitted is in- 
cluded herewith: 


Jan, 1, 1955 Mar. 18,1955 | Feb. 20,1957 | Mar. 25,1957 | June 5, 1957 

Big Sandy, Colo Dec. 27,1954 | Aug. 25,1955 | May 31,1957 June 6,1957 | Aug. 2,1957 |. 
Deep Creek N. C. June 9,1955 | July 18,1955 May 21,1957 | May 27,1957 | July 31,1957 |. 
Elm River, N. Dak...| Feb. 7,1955 | Apr. 125 1595 | Feb. 25,1957 | Mar. 14,1957 | May 28, 1957 
High Pine Creek, Ala. Apr. 11, 1955 do Apn 22,1957 | Apr. 26,1957 | July 3,1957 |. 
Knob Creek, Ter Aug. 16,1055 | May 4141550 May 28,1957 | May 31,1957 July 22 1957 
Swan Buffalo Creek, 

PLI ees Feb. 7,1955| Apr. 15,1955 | Mar. 8,1957 | Apr. 3,1957 | May 28, 1987 — 
York Creek, Tex Aug. 16,1955 Oct. 1,1956 June 10,1957 | June 14,1957 | Aug. 2, 1957 |..........-- — 


I do not know why all of these projects 
have been held in express violation of the 
intent of Congress. The Agriculture 
Committee made a formal request of the 
Bureau of the Budget to give us the de- 
tailed reasons for the delay of each of 
these projects. We have been unable 
to secure the desired information. The 
Bureau of the Budget has seen fit to sim- 
ply tell us that they were retained for 
further study. We had requested that 
the projects be transmitted before the 
adjournment of Congress in order that 
congressional approval which is required 
by the law might be forthcoming. Our 
requests have been ignored. 

Since it has been impossible to get a 
specific statement we have naturally re- 
sorted to speculation and to rumor. The 
reports that reach our committee are to 
the effect that at léast some of these 
projects are being held up because the 
Bureau of the Budget feels that there 
should be substantial local contribution 
on the cost of the construction of the 
necessary works of improvement. The 
law was specifically changed by Congress 
just last year to eliminate the necessity 
of farmer contribution te the cost to the 
needed water detention structures. 'The 
Bureau of the Budget may not feel that 
this congressional action was wise, but 
it is the law, and I must confess that I 
am somewhat astonished that it should 
be thus ignored. 

In an effort to justify some assessment 
of the farmers, it has been suggested 
that at least some of these projects, in- 
cluding Knob Creek in Texas, are actu- 
ally drainage projects and that the prob- 
lem is one of drainage for which there 
should be local payments, To suggest 


that it is necessary to drain an area 
which never has any excess water except 
immediately after a flood, seems to me to 
be straining a point beyond reason. I 
can see absolutely nothing to this whole 
procedure except a clear-cut determina- 
tion to write a new set of rules for flood 
prevention projects. The law confines 
the rulemaking power of the Executive 
to rules needed “to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act and to assure coordi- 
nation of the work authorized by the 
act." Ithink Congress, not the Bureau 
of the Budget, has the right to establish 
the rules of eligibility and of referral. 
Congress has established these rules, and 
among such rules it seems to me that 
Congress established was one which was 
at least intended to require the Bureau 
of the Budget to transmit the proposed 
work plan to the Congress within a pe- 
riod of 30 days. This, in most cases, the 
Bureau has not done. It is true that 
there are probably 2 of the projects 
which were only held 29 days prior to 
&djournment of Congress. 

I realize that this program is new, I 
realize that the law is not absolutely 
clear. I realize that the Bureau of the 
Budget is confronted with many difficult 
problems. I do not want to be unfair 
to anyone but I do want the people who 
are so vitally interested in the develop- 
ment of these projects to understand 
just why they are being held up. I want 
them to know that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee has passed upon every project 
that has been submitted to it and has 
done so without delay. I hope that the 
Bureau of the Budget will see fit to for- 
ward these projects to the Congress on 
the first day of the next session. I know 
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that if it does that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee will act promptly. If it does not, 
I know of no course for us to pursue ex- 
cept to attempt new legislation which 
will remove the existing roadblocks 
which have been thrown up in the path 
of the development of these projecis. 


The Legal Dasis for the State of Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article written by Sol M. 
Linowitz, a member of the New York 
bar—Rochester. Mr. Linowitz' article 
&ppeared in the June 1957 issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal: 

THE LEGAL BASIS FOR THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


(By Sol M. Linowitz, of the New York bar, 
Rochester) 


Countless barrels of blood and many buck- 
ets of ink have been poured over the Arab- 
Israel problems of the Middle East. The 
Vital nature of the issues involved has in- 
Creasingly led to mingling of political, socio- 
logical, moral, and emotional considerations 
in apparently objective efforts to analyze the 
situation. 

Today the State of Israel, born in confilct 
9 years ago, still lies in the midst of a powder 
keg. Her 1,700,000 inhabitants live in a 
Country the size of New Jersey and face ap- 
Parently implacable opposition from their 
Arab neighbors who continue to assert that 
the land of Israel is historically and legally 
theirs. Both in and out of the United Na- 
tions, there is again and again heard the 
argument that the State of Israel was a po- 
litical creature foisted upon the Arab coun- 
tries without legal or moral sanction; and 
that the effect of the new state was to de- 
Prive the Arabs of lands to which they were 
rightfully entitled, ultimately driving into 
the desert hundreds of thousands of Arab 
Tefugees made homeless by an illegal expro- 
Priation. 

Never was it more important than it is 
today to understand clearly the respective 
rights of Arab and Israeli in this matter. 
And never was there greater need to re- 


' examine with objectivity the legal basis for 


the State of Israel and the validity of its 
birth certificate. 

This is an effort to explore that question, 
and that question alone. Political aspects— 
Which have loomed so large in the tragic 
Arab-Israel story—will be ignored. Socio- 
logical and economic considerations will be 
dealt with pnly to the extent necessary to 
Permit an objective and informed decision 
With respect to legal rights involved in the 
Creation of the State of Israel by the United 
Nations. S 

The point cf departure for a legal analysis 
Of the respective rights and obligations is the 
Balfour declaration issued by Lord Balfour 
On November 2, 1917. The entire text of the 
Balfour declaration was as follows: 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 2, 1917. 

Dear Lorn RorHSCHILD: I haye much pleas- 
Ure in conveying to you, on behalf of His 
Majestys Government, the following decla- 
Tation of sympathy with Jewish Zionist as- 
Pirations which have been submitted to, and 
Approved by, the Cabinet. 
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His Majesty's Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country, 

I should be grateful if you would bring 
this declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist federation. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 

For over 39 years, English, Arabs, and Jews 
alike have indulged in partisan research and 
interpretation of this document and its 
genesis. The most significant and incon- 
trovertible fact is, however, that by itself 
the Declaration was legally impotent. For 
Great Britain had no sovereign rights over 
Palestine; it had no proprietary interest; it 
had no authority to dispose of the land. 
The declaration was merely a statement of 
British intentions and no more. It sald that 
(1) England viewed with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a home for the Jew- 
ish people; (2) Britain would use its best 
endeavors to facilitate the achievement of 
this object; and (3) nothing should be done 
to prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews 1n other countries. 

THE PALESTINE MANDATE—A JEWISH NATIONAL 
HOME 


The true importance of the declaration 
lay in the fact that the preamble to the Pal- 
estine mandate issued by the Allied Powers 
1n 1922 specifically recited that Great Britain 
as mandatory was to be responsible for put- 
ting the declaration into effect, Significant- 
ly, it stated that recognition had thereby 
been given to the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine and to the 
grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country. The mandate was 
accordingly set up to effectuate these pur- 
poses, and Great Britain as mandatory as- 
sumed the obligation of exercising the man- 
date in accordance with the precise terms 
of the Balfour Declaration. 

The mandate device used by the Allied 
Powers in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was an innovation in international law. 
While President Wilson and General Smuts 
had conceived of the mandate as a trust ar- 
rangement, the other powers had accepted 
their mandatory roles as a convenient man- 
ner of obtaining desired territories! It was, 
therefore, hardly surprising that the admin- 
istration of the various mandates was in- 
evitably molded to the political aims of the 
mandatorles. The British action in assign- 
ing mandatory functions to the Colonial 
Offüce was as frank an indication of this 
attitude as was their use of the mandated 
territory of Haifa as a naval base. In short, 
the British conception and administration 
of the Palestine mandate must be recognized 
as part and parcel of a uniform policy. 

Article 2 of the Palestine mandate obli- 
gated the mandatory to accomplish certain 
objectives: (1) To place the country under 
such political, administrative, and economic 
conditions &s would secure the establish- 
ment of & Jewish national home as laid 
down in the preamble; (2) to develop self- 
governing institutions; &nd (3) to safeguard 
civil and religious rights of all inhabitants of 
Palestine. Article 5 made the mandatory 
responsible for seeing that no Palestine ter- 
ritory was ceded or leased to, or placed under 
the control of the government of any foreign 
power. The administration of Palestine was 
charged by article 6, with the obligation of 
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facilitating Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine under suitable conditions. Article 27 
required the consent of the League cf Na- 
tions to any modification of the terms of the 
mandate. 2 

The touchstone for an analysis of what 
was sought to be achieved and the method 
for its attainment lay in the words “Jewish 
national home"? Borrowed from the origi- 
nal Zionist platform at Basel, the words 
“national home” were novel in the fleld of 
international law. The unfamiliarity of the 
term spawned variegated interpretations of 
its meaning. By the application of estab- 
lished principles of legal construction, how- 
ever, its Intended meaning could be readily 
ascertained: The establishment of Palestine 
as a place to which Jews could emigrate with 
the understanding that if such immigration 
should prove to be large enough, a predomi- 
nantly Jewish state or commonwealth would 
come into existence. Lloyd George, Presi- 
dent Wilson, and various others so under- 
stood the term, and their testimony offers 
an irrefutable “legislative history” of statu- 
tory meaning. 

Thus, the Report of Palestine Royal Com- 
mission of 1937 stated: “It would depend 
mainly on the zeal and the enterprise of the 
Jews whether the home would grow big 
enough to become a state. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was Prime Minister at the time, in- 
formed us in evidence that if the Jews had 
meanwhile responded to the opportunity 
afforded them by the idea of a national home 
and had become a definite majority of the 
inhabitants, then Palestine would thus be- 
come a Jewish commonwealth.” * 

Everything in the language of the mandate 
itself precisely conformed to this interpre- 
tation, The mandatory was, for example, 
directed to take such steps as would secure 
the establishment cf the Jewish national 
home (art. 2). The administration of Pale- 
stine was to facilitate Jewish immigration 
(art. 6). The administration was to facili- 
tate the acquisition of Palestinian cítizen- 
ship by Jews (art. 7). The Jewish agency, 
which was to advise with the Palestine ad- 
ministration, could itself undertake con- 
struction or operation of public works, serv- 
ices, and utilities subject to arrangement 
with the administration (art. 11). 

Of equal importance in this connection 
was the specific provision in the declaration 
and mandate for safeguarding the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine. Read in the light of 
the contemporaneous preoccupation of the 
Allied Powers with the minorities in other 
lands, this provision signified the contem- 
plated reduction of the non-Jewish commu- 
nities to a minority in Palestine and the 
concern with the preservation of their rights 
as minority groups. 


Over the years, however, both the British 
mandatory and the Arabs’ urged other in- 
terpretations designed to indicate a contrary 
policy. The British position was to a large 
extent based on an interpretation of the 
particle "in" contained in the term “estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home." 
From the Churchill white paper of 1922 until 
the report of the Royal Commission in 1937, 
it was maintained thet the use of the word 
“in” signified an intention to establish a 
national home in a part rather than the 
whole of Palestine. This argument was ad- 
vanced again and again despite the fact that 
clothing a naked particle with such drastic 
significance seemed to run counter to the 
whole mandatory scheme. In article 25 of the 
mandate, Great Britain was authorized, with 
the consent of the Council, to postpone or 
withhold application of the mandate provi- 
sions to Trans jordan. By clear implication, 
therefore, the mandatory would not be ina 
position to withhold application of the man- 
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date in the rest of Palestine or apply it only 
to & portion of western Palestine. 

The obvious fact is that a time arrived 
when political considerations became para- 
mount in the English view. This was appar- 
ent from the statement of the Shaw Commis- 
sion in 1940 that in its opinion the primary 
duty which was laid upon the Palestine Gov- 
ernment was one of holding the balance be- 
tween the two allies of the validity of the 
Jewish parties in that country. There was 
no clear direction, the Commission found, to 
assist either party in the fulfillment of its 
aspirations. 

(This must be compared, of course, with 
the letter accompanying the Balfour declara- 
tion by Mr. Balfour to Lord Rothschild as a 
declaration of sympathy with the Zionist 
aspirations.) 

LIMITED IMMIGRATION—A FESTERING PROBLEM 


Even more meaningful, in this regard, how- 
ever, was the white paper of 1939, which pro- 
vided for total future Jewish immigration to 
Palestine of 75,000; rigorous restrictions on 
land purchase by Jews, and ultimate estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian state with Jews as 
one-third minority. The Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League unanimous- 
ly held this white paper to be inconsistent 
with the constant interpretation, therefore 
placed on the mandate; and a majority went 
so far as to hold that it was directly contrary 
to the mandate. Yet the limitation of immi- 
gration continued to be a festering problem. 

The argument most extensively advanced 
by Great Britain to support those various 
curtailments of Jewish migration was based 
on a reading of article 8 of the mandate. 
The administration of Palestine was directed 
by that article, while insuring that the rights 
and positions of other sections of the popu- 
lation were not prejudiced, to facilitate Jew- 
ish immigration under suitable conditions. 
This provision had been quite properly con- 
strued by the mandatory to authorize the 
limitation of immigration in accordance with 
the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country. The difficulty was, however, that 
questionable estimates of absorptive capacity 
were again and again relied upon to justify 
the restraints imposed. 

Cultivable areas were, for example, estl- 
mated in the report of the Palestine Royal 
Commission on the basis of work methods 
of the average Arab peasant, not the ad- 
vanced methods being used by Jewish farm- 
ers in Palestine, In taking this position. 
Great Britain also overlooked the fact that 
a significant number of objectives studies 
clearly indicated that with proper develop- 
ment of the Transjordan Valley and other 
natural resources Palestine could settle sey- 
eral million additional persons. 

For example, Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, 
Assistant Chief of United States Soll Con- 
servation Service, had estimated that if there 
were full utilizatlon of the Jordan Valley 
depression for reclamation and power, at 
least another 4 million persons could be 
absorbed in addition to the 1,800,000 already 
in Palestine and Transjordan. (The fact 
that there are today 1,700,000 people in the 
portion of Palestine called Israel certainly 
tends to support the validity of Dr. Lowdcr- 
milk's estimates.) Yet Great Britain chose 
to reject or ignore such studies; and Jewish 
refugees from Europe, denied the right to 
enter legally, entered illegally and under the 
cover of darkness. 

The Arab view of the declaration and man- 
date was and is based largely on two con- 
tentions: (1) Palestine belongs to the Arabs 
and cannot therefore become either the Jew- 
ish national home or a Jewish state, and 
(2) the McMahon-Hussein correspondence 
of 1915 precluded the establishment of & 
Jewish national home in Palestine. 

Without detailed restatement of the argu- 
ments as to relative original sovereign rights 
of Jews and Arabs in Palestine, it is indis- 


by the Sherif of Mecca. 
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putable that the Jews were at one time sov- 
eigns of the land, were deprived of it by 
force, and never renounced their right. Of 
more importance, however, the Palestine 
mandate—issued after the Allies had con- 
quered the Turks and Palestine, and after 
the Arabs had fought with the Turks—spe- 
cifically recited in paragraph 3 that “recog- 
nition has thereby been given to the his- 
torical connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine and to the grounds for. reconsti- 
tuting their national home in that coun- 
try." Implicit in this recognition was nec- 
essarily the acknowledgment by the Allies 
of the validity of the Jewish claim to sov- 
ereignty. 'The quarrel of the Arabs on this 
score, therefore, has been with the victorious 
Allies, who in solemn proclamation recog- 
nized the prior Jewish rights to Palestine. 

The second facet of the Arab argument 
has been that England had, prior to the 
Balfour declaration, already committed it- 
self to the Arabs in the McMahon-Hussein 
letters in favor of the establishment of an 
independent Arab state in Palestine. The 
salient facts regarding this correspondence 
are these: On October 24, 1915, Sir Henry 
McMahon, High Commissioner for Egypt, 
seeking to secure Arab assistance against 
the Turks, wrote a letter to Sherif Hussein 
of Hedjaz. The letter stated that, insofar 
as England was free to act, she was prepared 
to recognize and support the independence 
of the Arabs within certain areas proposed 
The districts of 
Mersina and Alexandretta and portions lying 
to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Hama, Homes, and Aleppa were expressly 
excluded. The tortuous ambiguous language 
of the letter has been studied with painstak- 
ing care. Jt is sufücient to observe that Sir 
Henry McMahon himself, Winston Churchill, 
and two other Colonial Secretaries, all agreed 
that the letter was not intended to refer to 
Palestine. Even King Hussein’s son, Emir 
Feisal, accepted this view 4 years after the 
letter was written. On January 3, 1919, Emir 
Feisal and Dr. Chaim Weizmann (later the 
first President of Israel but then represent- 
ing the Zionist organization) signed a treaty 
which dealt with the establishment of an 
Arab state, exclusive of Palestine. 

Generally overlooked in the refined search 
for intentions, however, is the paramount 
and all-important fact that at the time in 
question England had absolutely no right of 
disposition’ and no legal or proprietary in- 
terest in Palestine, which was then a Turkish 
province. Regardless of what commitment 
England might have made, she was neither 
sovereign over Palestine herself nor was her 
action ratified either by Turkey (the then 
sovereign) or the League of Nations (the 
later soverelgn). In the Treaty of Sevres in 
1920, Turkey renounced her rights to Pales- 
tine in favor of the Allies. This treaty did 
not become operative, however, and in the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 (after the Pales- 
tine mandate) Turkey renounced all right 
and title to territories outside of the bound- 
aries laid down in that treaty, “the future of 
these territories * * * being settled or to 
be settled by the parties concerned.” 

This alinement of the respective legal po- 
sition of the parties to the Palestine dispute 
led the United Nations in 1947 to the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) Jewish claims to Pal- 
estine were predicated on a formal interna- 
tional document of unquestionable legal 
validity and supported by the terms and leg- 
islative history of the mandate; and (2) the 
Arab position rested on a claim of prior sov- 
ereign rights rejected by the Allied Powers 
after World War I and on an interpretation 
of a legally ineffective letter from Sir Henry 
McMahon. 

Accordingly, the United Nations by solemn 
resolution on November 29, 1947, divided the 
formal British mandate of Palestine into an 
Israeli State and an Arab State with Jeru- 
salem as an international city under United 
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Nations supervision. Pursuant to the resolu- 
tion, the British mandate of Palestine came 
to an end on May 14, 1948, and the State of 
Israel was born. 

From that day to this there has been no 
peace in the Holy Land. Aroused and im- 
passioned by fear and suspicion Israel and the 
Arab States alike have for 8 years known 
only bloodshed and hostility. During that 
time, Israel, Egypt, Syria, and Jordan have 
all engaged in attack, skirmish, and counter- 
attack. Tonight, as for hundreds of nights 
before, Arab guards are poised in their watch- 
towers; armed Israeli men and women crouch 
over their machineguns; and on each side of 
the border soldiers wait tense and ready, 
challenging every sound and shadow. 

It would, of course, be illusion to assume 
that peace in the Middle East can be achieved 
through legal analysis such as has been heré 
attempted or by judicial dicta, regardless how 
persuasive. For peace between Arab and Is- 
raeli will come only when there is a real will 
for peace; it will come only when the United 
States, England, and the other countries of 
the world recognize that what is at stake in 
the Middle East is crucial to the survival of 
peace everywhere; it will come only when 
humility and understanding replace passion: 
and bloodshed on the part of Arab and Is- 
raeli alike; it will come only when all con- 
cerned truly understand that for world 
peace to have a firm and solid foundation in 
our time it must have strong and deep roots 
in that part of the world where civilization 
was first born and where the call for univer- 
sal brotherhood was first heard loud and 
clear by mankind, E 


See Intimate Papers of Colonel House 
(1928), pp. 293 et seq.; Lansing, The Peace 
Negotiations (1921), pp. 149 et seq. 

a In the Report of Palestine Royal Commis- 
sion (1937) (at p. 39) it was stated: “The 
primary purpose of the mandate as expressed 
in its articles is to promote the establish- 
ment of the Jewish national home.” 

*See also Baker, Woodrow Wilson, and 
World Settlement, vol. 7, pp. 256, 305. Also 
the London Times of March 4, 1914, quoted 


President Wilson as follows: The allied na- 


tions with the fullest concurrence of our 
Government and people, are agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations of & 
Jewish commonwealth.” See also Miller, My 
Diary at the Conference of Paris, vol. 4, p. 
203. 


Lending Policy of the Rural Electrification 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion lately 
regarding the lending policy of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. I am 
sure that a great many of my constitu- 
ents will be interested in the letter which 
the Secretary of Agriculture wrote re- 
cently to the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HuMPHREY], in his capacity 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and a summary thereof be printed 
inthe Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UwiTED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 1957. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation, Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have carefully 
Considered your further letter of August 22, 
1957, about the questions you have raised 
Concerning the rumored changes in the lend- 
Ing policy of the Rural Electrification Admin- 

tration. 

These questions were also discussed in Mr, 
Morse’s letter to you of August 9 and my 
letter of August 20. Substantially the same 
Questions were raised during my press con- 
ference of August 20. A transcript.of that 
Portion of the press conference which in- 
cludes my answers regarding REA was in- 
Berted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 
Eust 21 by Senator MORTON. 

In both the letters and the press confer- 
ence I have pointed out that there has been 
No reorganization of REA. The request to 
Mr. Hamil that he consult or discuss with 
the Director of Agricultural Credit Services 
&pplications for loans over $500,000 has not 
Curtailed his authority for final approval on 
those loans. This action was taken in view 
of the record volume of applications for REA 

and the many complex problems 

Which have arisen in the administration of 
t program due to population shifts, in- 
Creased costs of equipment, machinery and 
labor, and an increasing demand for more 
a current for both farm and nonfarm 


The changing character of the Nation's 
Countryside is having a marked effect on the 
territory and electric service requirements of 
Many REA borrowers. City people are mov- 
ing to the country and building homes. In- 
dustry is locating in suburban and rural 
areas. The REA service territories are losing 
& good bit of their rural traits. About half 
Of their revenue comes from farm service 
&nd the remaining half from nonfarm resi- 

commercial, and miscellaneous 
services. 


The increasing demand for electric power 
throughout the country is reflected in con- 
Stantly increasing demands for REA loans 
to provide neded facilities. REA loan ap- 
Provals are keeping pace with this trend as 
shown by the following table: 


Loans approved during year 
Fiscal year: 
oo BELA ie — e e as — $165, 758, 731 
MER ELTE =- 164,972, 662 
TTT 167, 104, 100 
BOO pecie ne 
AM ere cire tes ee = 189, 804, 800 
1957... -------------- 300, 461, 514 


The request of Mr. Scott to Mr. Hamil that 
he be given a chance to review the applica- 
tions for the loans in question was com- 
Pletely compatible with my testimony on 

ization Plan No. 2. It is in line with 
the legal authority which exists in the basic 
law, in the reorganization plan, and in the 
Public notices with respect to that plan 
which were published in the Federal Register 
in 1953 and 1954. 

In my colloquy with you in the hearings 
On the reorganization plan held on May 18, 
1953, 83d Congress, Ist session, at page 169, 
you asked whether it was my intention “to 
leave the REA pretty much as an autonomous 
Organization.” 

I replied as follows: 

“Certainly I do not have in mind weaken- 
ing the service which REA is rendering. I 
think it is very essential, and I do feel that 
We have selected a good man to help it, and 
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he wil be given & pretty free hand, I am 
sure. But if we have in mind any major 
changes, certainly we would want to consult 
with the Congress before we took such steps, 
because I know there is a very wide interest 
in that agency, probably as much as in al- 
most any other agency in the Department." 

The requirement that these applications 
be reviewed by the Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services does not weaken the service 
which the agency was created by Congress 
to render. It was not a “major” change 
either in policy or in organization. It was 
not a transfer or an abolition of a function, 
The authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make that request of an agency head 


under his supervision and direction, includ- 


ing REA, existed even before the reorganiza- 
tion plan of 1953 was approved. 

REA was created as an independent agen- 
cy of the Government by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936 (7 U. S. C. 901, 914). Sec- 
tion 1 of the act provided that all of the ad- 
ministration’s powers would be exercised by 
an tor. However, that section was 
substantially modified by section 5 of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Reorganization Plan No. 11 
of 1939 (5 U. S. C., p. 125), which transferred 
REA and its functions and activities to the 
Department of Agriculture and provided that 
such functions and activities "shall be ad- 
ministered in that Department by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration under the general direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture." 

It appears that in 1944 a question 
about the making of allotments as requir 
by the act. The Department took the posi- 
tion, with the full legal approval of its 
solicitor, that the Secretary’s duty to super- 
vise and direct the activities of REA not 
only permitted him to apptove the allotments 
but made it his duty to do so if desirable 
for the proper operation of the program. 

This conclusion was based on decisions of 
the courts, notably Knight v. United States 
Land Association (142 U. S. 161), and the 
decision of the Comptroller General, volume 
19, Comptroller General Decisions, page 400. 
In the Knight case the Supreme Court con- 
cluded that the words “direction and super- 
vision" are synonymous with the word 
“control” and impart broad powers including 
the power to initiate, guide, superintend, 
manage, rule, review, notify, and overrule. 

In that case the Court was construing words 
directing the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to perform certain functions “un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior.” The Court said that the words 
under discussion are an expression of the 
power of the Secretary to supervise and con- 
trol the extensive operations of the land de- 
partment and then quoted with approval the 
statement of the Secretary of the Interior as 
follows: 

“The statute in placing the whole business 
of the Department under the supervision of 
the Secretary invest him with authority to 
review, reverse, amend, annul, or affirm all 
proceedings in the Department." 

See also Orchard v. Alexander (157 U. S. 
$72 (1895)); Cameron v. United States (252 
U. S. 450, 460 (1920) ); and West v. Standard 
Oil Company (278 U. S. 200, 220 (1929) ). 

State court decisions also follow this rule. 
They have held that the term connote a pow- 
er to superintend generally together with the 
incidental authority to regulate and control. 
Vantongeren v. Heffernan et al. (5 Dak. 180, 
$8 N. W. 52 (1888)); State ez rel. Board of 
Transportation v. Fremont, E. & M. V. R. Co. 
(22 Neb. 313, 35 N. W. 118 (1887) ). 

The courts apparently do not distinguish 
between phrases using the word "general" 
with “direction and supervision" from those 
where the word "general" is not used. See 
Great Northern Railway Company v. Sno- 
homish County (93 Pac. 924 (Wash. 1908) ). 
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This conclusion with respect to the Secre- 
tary's authority over the Rural Electrification 
Administration Administrator followed the 
policy determination of the Department 
reached in early 1940 in connection with the 
transfer of the Farm Credit Administration 
to this Department to be “administered in 
such Department under the general direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” The Comptroller General in 19 Comp- 
troller General 400 said: 

“Consequently the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration must be regarded as no longer an in- 
dependent agency but as an agency within 
the Department of Agriculture and under the 
general direction and supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture * * * there would ap- 
pear to be no authority under existing law 
for the effecting of such a transfer of au- 
thority and responsibility as would amount 
to a restoration of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to its former status ‘an autonomous 
Federal agency.' " 

It seems clear therefore that the request 
that the Rural Electrification Administrator 
review certain loans with the Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services is not the exer- 
cise of new authority vested in me by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1953. Moreover, it 
is a step which is well within the informa- 
tion given to the Congress and the public at 
the time Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 
was presented, approved, and made effective. 

The Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration is not only requested to dis- 
cuss major loan problems with the Director 
of Agricultural Credit Services, but the law 
requires that all special livestock loans over 
$50,000 must be approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture because of the major prob- 
lems involved. 

Soon after I became Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I alined the agencies of the Department 
into major groups, each group to report to 
me through designated officials of the De- 
partment. During the Senate hearings on 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, I furnished and 
there was included in the hearings two 
charts showing the organization of the De- 
partment effective January 21, 1953, and as 
amended March 10, 1953. The January 21 
chart shows the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Farmers Home Administration, and 
the Rural Electrifieation Administration 
grouped under “Agricultural credit” and that 
these agencies are to report through the head 
of that group. The March 10 chart shows 
substantially the same arrangement (pp. 142 
and 144, hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, United States Senate, on 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 and 8. 
Res. 100 disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, 1953, May 12, 13, and 18,.1953 (other 
references to hearings contained in this,let- 
ter are to hearings before this subcommit- 
tee)). 

By Secretary's memorandum 1320, dated 
January 21, 1953, all employees of the De- 
partment were advised that "agency and of- 
fice heads within each group will report to 
their respective group head. * * * The Sec- 
retary and the Under Secretary meeting 
jointly with the major group heads and the 
Solicitor will consider matters of policy de- 
termination and long-range planning. 
This organizational arrangement will make 
possible closer coordination of related activi- 
ties and will centralize responsibility for 
consideration and determination of operat- 
ing problems and other matters requiring 
departmental attention within each group.” 
A copy of this memorandum was furnished 
the subcommittee and appears in the hear- 
ings at pages 140-141. 

As you are aware, Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1953 transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture all of the functions of the heads 
of the agencies with which it dealt, includ» - 
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ing REA. However, on August 28, 1953, I 
issued, and there was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of that date (18 F. R. 5155), 
a delegation to each Assistant Secretary and 
to the Director of Agricultural Credit Serv- 
ices the authority to exercise general direc- 
tion and supervision over the agencies of the 
department designated in such delegation. 
The delegation also provides that nothing 
therein shall “preclude the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from exercising any of the powers 
and functions or from performing any of 
the duties herein conferred.” 

This was implemented by Secretary’s 
memorandum 1320, supplement 2, dated 
September 18, 1953, which directed the agen- 
cies of the Department to report to desig- 
nated Assistant Secretaries or, in the case of 
the agencies grouped under Agriculture 
Credit Services to report to the director. 
This was in line with my delegation of Au- 
gust 28, 1953. — 

On October 13, 1953, my office issued a 
press release outlining a proposed reorgani- 
gation of the Department to which was at- 
tached an announcement of intention to re- 
organize and & chart showing the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration grouped with 
other agencies under Agricultural Credit, 
under an Assistant to the Secretary, under 
the Secretary. (The Office of Assistant to 
the Secretary in Charge of Agricultural Credit 
is now known as the “Director of Agricul- 
tural Credit Service.") 

The assignment of functions to the agen- 
cies under the reorganization plan was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for January 
6, 1954 (19 F. R. 74). Among cther things 
this assignment provides: 

“No delegation or authorization prescribed 
in this document shall preclude the Secre- 
tary from exercising any of the powers or 
functions or from performing any of the 
duties conferred herein and any such dele- 
gation or authorization is subject at all times 
to withdrawal or amendment by the Secre- 
tary. No delegation or authorization pre- 
scribed in this document shall preclude the 
exercise of any delegation or authorization 
otherwise provided to the Under Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, Administrative Assist- 
ant Secretary, or assistant to the Secretary 
for Agricultural Credit, or to the staff agen- 
cies as provided in section 112 hereof. * * * 
The head of each agency (1) will maintain 
close working relationships with the officer 
to whom he reports, (2) will keep him ad- 
vised with respect to major problems and 
developments, and (3) will discuss with him 
proposed action involving major policy ques- 
tions or other important considerations or 
questions, including matters involving rela- 
tionships with other agencies of this Depart- 
ment, other Federal agencies, or other 
governmental or private organizations or 
groups.” 

I hope these comments answer the ques- 
tions you have raised regarding any reported 
recent reorganization or major policy change 
in REA. 

In your letter of August 22 you assign as 
one reason for the proposed hearing the 
necessity of this Department providing the 
Congress with its official position on any pro- 
posed changes in the policy of the agency 
which are contrary to the intent of the 
Congress. We, of course, would nof initiate 
any changes which are contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress and we would be the first 
to suggest, as required by the reorganization 
plan, that we discuss with the Congress any 
major changes proposed to take effect in 
the future. 

In these circumstances, there would be no 
information we could give in the proposed 
hearing which has not heretofore been given 
in previous letters, the press conference of 
which you have a transcript, or in this reply. 
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I know you will give careful consideration 
to the additional information ‘about the 
working arrangements we have with regard 
to REA and the legal and administrative 
justification for them that I have pointed 
out in this letter. 

After you have had a chance to study this 
communication it would be most helpful if 
you would let me know if there are any pro- 
cedures or policies being followed by the 
Department in the REA loan program with 
which you do not agree, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF ATTACHED LETTER 


1. Senator HUMPHREY’s questions have 
been discussed in previous letters of the 
Becretary and the Under Secretary, and in 
the Secretary's press conference of August 20. 
(See excerpts from press conference at pp. 
1406-1407, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 
gust 21.) 

2. The request of the Director of Agricul- 
tural Credit Services to review loan applica- 
tions of over $500,000 has not changed the 
REA Administrator’s authority to decide 
whether the loan will be made. 

3. The request for review was made be- 
cause of the growing complexities of the REA 
program and the record volume of loans. 

4. The request was not a “major” change 
in organization, policy, or functions. 

(Norx.— Major changes in organization or 
functions require "appropriate advance pub- 
lice notice." See 5 U. S. C., supp. IV, 511; 
Bec. 4 (b) of plan No. 2 of 1953.) 

5. The request is not contrary to the Sec- 
retary's testimony on plan No. 2. 

6. President  Roosevelt's Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1939 gave the Secretary "gen- 
eral direction and supervision" of REA and 
the courts have held that these words are 
synonymous with “control.” See also volume 
19, Comptroller General Decisions, page 400. 

7. In 1944 the Secretary of Agriculture ex- 
ercised the authority given by the 1939 plan 
to approve certain allotments under the REA 
Act 


8. The FHA Administrator discusses major 
problems with the Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services; certain loans must by law 
be approved by the Secretary. 

9. Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 trans- 
ferred all of the authority of the REA Ad- 
ministrator to the Secretary. 


10. The notices or reorganization under 
plan No, 2 published in the Federal Register, 
and the delegations and redelegations of au- 
thority made under it stated that the Ad- 
ministrator of REA would function subject 
to the “general direction and supervision of 
the Secretary.” 

11. The Secretary will give advance notice 
of any major changes proposed to be made 
under plan No. 2 required by the plan. 

12. The Senator is asked to inform the 
Secretary of any REA loan policies or pro- 
cedures with which he disagrees, 


National Television Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following copy of Keenotes: 


September 11. 


KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


A letter from Mr. Thad H. Brown, vice 
president for television, National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, invites 
me to join with the rest of the country in & 
salute to the American system of television 
broadcasting as part of National Television 
Week, which is being observed September 8 
through 14, this year. 

I am very happy to do so and herewith 
add my own thanks to the many men and 
women who daily contribute so much to our 
enjoyment of the entertainment, and our 
profit from the wealth of information, which 


. this modern miracle of American engineering 


and scientific skills has brought into our 
homes. 

A fact sheet thoughtfully provided by the 
national association gives some truly impres- 
sive statistics about the television industry 
which—it is hard to believe—is only a little 
more than 10 years old. In this brief span, 
40 million families have invested the sub- 
stantial sum of $17 billion in TV receivers. 
About 90 percent of the public has been 
brought within range of at least 1 of TV's 
479 existing stations and some 75 percent 
have & choice of 4 or more channels from 
which to select progrants of education, infor- 
mation, and entertainment. 

Each year, we are told, an estimated $200 
million worth of free time is allocated to 
public-service programs; and broadcasters, 
last year, supported more than 115 major 
national public-service campaigns. Brief 
mentions on sponsored programs of worthy 
public-service causes have become a common 
practice. Through the service of local tele- 
vision stations—which is frequently con- 
tributed—effective support has been raised 
to meet many community needs, such as the 
construction of a new hospital or library, 
for example; while other free services warn 
of bad road conditions, traffic congestion, 
and other local emergencies. 

To this list of noteworthy accomplish- 
ments, the national association might well 
have added another solid achievement of the 
TV industry in the national interest. Al- 
though still in its infancy, this fast-growing 
industry has created new employment—both 
direct and indirect—for hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women throughout the 
country. Directly, there are the jobs con- 
nected with the manufacture, sales, and 
service of TV sets—the planning, production, 
and televising of TV programs. And then 
there are all the jobs created by the demand 
for those byproducts of TV viewing which 
include everything from TV packaged sup- 
pers to snack tables and revolving chairs. 

Somewhat disconcerting, however, if not 
downright alarming, is another statistic fur- 
nished by the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. American fam- 
ilies, it is declared, “have come to spend 
more than 5 hours a day viewing the average 
set—more time than is spent in any other 
single activity except working and sleeping.” 
At this rate, the potential of this new medi- 
um of mass communication to influence the 
lives and thoughts of the American people 
is unbounded. In the wrong hands, it could 
be used as a terrible weapon of propaganda 
to wreak immeasurable havoc upon the 
social, political, and economic life of the 
Nation. 

Indeed, one cannot remain entirely un- 
aware of the faint odor of oil and other spe- 
cial interests in some of the programs spon- 
sored by big business which attempt to show 
the vast benefits which the American people 
derive from the importation of foreign prod- 
ucts—say, crude and residual fuel oil, for 
instance—in exchange for our own exports. 
This is true, of course, only to the extent 
that our domestic industries do not suffer, 
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In such instances, the public should be able 
to hear both sides of the story and I have 
long felt that West Virginia’s coal, chemicals, 
glass; and pottery industries could do with 
& little television promoting on their own 
account. 

Actually, I have been a little amused that 
the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
Vision Broadcasters is not above a little 
Propagandizing on its own part. In the fact 
sheet, which presumably went to all Mcm- 
bers of Congress, it is stated: “Television has 
grown and thrived uncer the free American 
System. With a minimum of Government 
regulation, it has shown itself to be re- 
Sponsive and responsible to the American 
people.” Even a Member of Congress can 
take a hint, you know. 

On the whole, however, those who control 
and direct. the television networks—from 
major network to local station—have, I feel, 
proved themselves fully alert to their great 
responsibility as a major source of informa- 
tion for the American public. In the tele- 
vising of such important events the Kefauver 
Committee's investigation of organized crime 
in 1951, the Army-McCarthy hearings in 1954, 
the Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions in 1958, and the present Senate 
racketeering investigation, the industry has 
rendered & great public service. 

So despite singing commercials—with sin- 
Cere thanks to our many fine commentators, 
too numerous to mention here, who accu- 
rately report events upon the national and 
international scenes—and in grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the many pleasant hours 
(but, by no means, five per day) which I have 
Spent before my television set—I am more 
than pleased to join with the rest of the 
country in this salute to our American sys- 
tem of television broadcasting and those who 
make it work, during this National Tele- 
vision Week. 


A Grave Problem Requiring Serious 
Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE.. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a most timely and 
thought provoking article, concerning 
our calculations for war, entitled “Are 
We Prepared?" appearing in the editorial 
column of the August 10, 1957, issue of 
America. 

The article follows: 

ARE WE PREPARED? 


Don't be surprised if, as time moves on, 
you hear more and more serious talk about 
United States readiness for the contingency 
of limited war. The massive tensions of the 
Past decade have pulled us into a painful 
posture in which we stand, fists up, ready 
for the monster struggle we hope will never 
come—the one we would have to fight against 
all-out aggression by the Soviet Union. Our 
minds and energies have so focused on this 
One dire possibility that we have thought too 
little about more likely eventualities. Our 
Erowing nuclear strength is somehow con- 
nected in the public mind with the sole 
emergency of total war, made necessary by 
the final, overweening ambition of the men 
in the Kremlin. Psychologically speaking, 
we are almost prepared for such a war. But 
&re we ready to face the grim, small-scale 
demands of limited war for such precious 
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but restricted areas as Oman, Indonesia, or 
Guatemala? This is what we must now 
begin to ask ourselves. 

Some say our experience in World War II 
is responsible for current mistaken thinking 
about future wars. There we had a war 
that fitted our American conception of what 
war should be: overt aggression against us 
and our allies; obvious superiority of United 
States résources; finally, a terrible retribu- 
tion inflicted on the enemy by our trium- 
phant forces. Simplicists as always, we tend 
to think of future wars in this same pat- 
tern—the enemy's big aggressive blitz, our 
retaliatory bombardment of his bases and 
home cities, then the last inevitable stage 
when we close in for his uncónditional sur- 
render. 

PIECEMEAL WAR 

As the brillant young analyst Henry A. 
Kissinger writes in Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy (Harper, 1957): | 

"The lesson of the two World Wars had 
convinced us that we would have to resist a 
military onslaught against Western Europe. 
* * * Beyond this, our consideration of the 
strategic shifts which we would resist by force 
was inhibited by a doctrine which left no 
room for intermediate positions between 
total peace and total war.“ 

As our calculations have frozen harder and 
harder in this mold, we have tended, in pro- 
portion to the growing destructive power of 
the weapons evolved by our technology, to de- 
fine in more and more drastic terms, writes 
Dr. Kissinger, the Soviet provocation which 
would ultimately drive us into war. 

But what about Korea? Surely that was a 
limited war, one which we held within 
rigidly limited bounds. Yes, writes Dr. Kis- 
singer, we did keep Korea limited. But this 
happened, not because we understood the 
meaning of limited war, but rather because 
we were reluctant to engage in all-out war 
over the issues at stake there. In short, we 
thought we could not afford to win in Korea, 
despite our strategic superiority, because 
Russia could not afford to lose.” Our ulti- 
mate frustration over Korea stemmed, it now 
appears, from our failure to grasp the stra- 
tegic opportunities presented by this kind 
of war. 

These considerations point unerringly to 
the wisdom of what Thomas E. Murray, for- 
mer Atomic Energy Commissioner, has ad- 
vocated—a more realistic and more rational 
nuclear policy regarding limited engagements 
with the enemy. We should begin to explore 
this vital question, If we fail to develop such 
& policy, we shall lose our struggle with the 
Reds, who are shrewd enough so to calculate 
their moves that no one stage in their con- 
quering advance will ever seem to us to be 
worth fighting about. The big war, for which 
we are readying ourselves, would never come; 
the ultimate provocation would never be 
given. But one day we should wake to find 
ourselves defeated. 


What United States Officials Really Knew 


About Surprise Attack on Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
December 7, 1956, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, makes most interesting 
reading: 
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WHAT UNITED STATES OFFICIALS REALLY KNEW 
ABOUT SURPRISE ATTACK ON EGYPT 

The whole question of the ability of the 
United States to protect itself against any 
sudden outbreak of war has been reopened 
now by events in the Middle East. 

Complaints are heard the American intelli- 
gence services fell down on the job when 
Israel, Britain, and France decided to go to 
war in Egypt. Some Congressmen are re- 
calling the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
15 years ago this week and the surprise of- 
fensive in Korea in 1950—and are wondering 
whether the same thing can still happen at 
& time when the United States 1s spending 
millions to keep itself informed through an 
elaborate intelligence system. 

If Washington cannot keep posted on the 
plans of its closest friends, they ask, how 
can ít hope to know what plots its enemies 
are hatching? 

That leads to the question: What really 
did happen before the October 29 attack on 
Egypt, and what did the United States know 
about it? The full answer to that question 
now can be given for the first time. 

Actually, 24 hours before Israel invaded 
Egypt and 48 hours before Britain and France 
intervened, a top secret report from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency was delivered in 
writing to the White House. Itsaid that: ` 

Israel would not attack Jordan, 

Israel would attack Egypt. 

Britain and France would attack in the 
Suez Canal area. 

This document climaxed a whole series of 
warnings from Central Intelligence, all point- 
ing in the same direction. It did not specify 
exact dates, nor did it forecast the French- 
British ultimatum of October 30 to Egypt 
and Israel. 

The report predicting actual attack was 
what is known as ultimate distillation of in- 
telligence—in other words, top priority. 
President Eisenhower himself decides what 
Officials get reports in this category. Such 
documents are not widely circulated. It is 
probable that only four men—the President 
and the heads of the State Department, the 
Armed Forces, and Central Intelligence— 
knew the exact contents of this particular 
paper. 

It was on the strength of advice from its 
own intelligence services that the United 
States quickly sent two cautionary warnings 
to Israel, and advised American citizens to 
leave the Middle East. 

Both military and diplomatic officials of 
the United States Government had been 
concerned about the situation in the Middle 
East for weeks. As early as September 6, 
Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden of Great 
Britain told President Eisenhower that the 
British would use force rather than lose that 
area either to the Russians or to Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

As the outbreak of war approached, how- 
ever, United States diplomats found them- 
selves cut off from official information. In 
London and Paris—where facts usually are 
freely given—the Americans were told prac- 
tically nothing of what went on at top-level 
meetings between the British and French. 

To get a clear picture of how the situation 
built up to war, you have to go step by step 
through the chronology of develoments. 

On October 16—a full 2 weeks before fight- 
ing started—Prime Minister Eden made a 
fiying trip to Paris. 

There the British Prime Minister and his 
Foreign Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, went into 
session with French Premier Guy Mollet and 
his Foreign Minister, Christian Pineau. The 
four had dinner together, and then talked 
until 1 a. m. 

Afterward, they issued a statement saying 
that negotiations with Egypt must be on the 
basis of international operation of the Suez 
Canal. That was all that Americans were 
told officially of the meeting. Some United 
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States diplomats now believe, however, that 
in the Paris meeting the French won British 
agreement tọ use force in Egypt. 

After the Paris meeting, Mr. Lloyd sent 
United States Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles a message suggesting that they get 
together to discuss once again a peaceful 
solution of Suez. No exact date was fixed 
but the meeting was proposed for some time 
in November, 

On October 23, Mr. Pineau flew from Paris 
to London and held a night conference with 
Sir Anthony and Mr. Lloyd. Once again, 
United States officials were told nothing be- 
yond the formal announcement that the 
question of reopening negotiations on the 
Suez Canal had been discussed. Some 
Americans now believe that the exact date 
for the Israeli attack on Egypt was discussed 
at the meeting and that its chief purpose was 
to coordinate British-French plans. 

Four days after this session, the Moscow 
newspaper Pravda published a dispatch that 
said: “An agreement was reached between 
French Foreign Minister Pineau and British 
Foreign Secretary Lloyd concerning the 
launching, in the nearest future, of military 
intervention in Egypt.” 

On October 27, United States intelligence 
reported to President Eisenhower that Israel 
had started complete mobilization—a devel- 
opment that the Israeli Government had not 
announeed. 

On the strength of the intelligence report, 
the President sent a quick message to Israel's 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, warning 
against forceful initiative which would 
endanger the peace. 

Next day Israel formally announced that 
it was calling up its reserves. The President 
sent & second cable to Mr. Ben-Gurion. He 
&lso sent messages to other governments in 
the Middle East, expressing United States 
concern over the situation. He ordered 
United States officials to initiate immediate 
consultations with the British and French. 

At that point, Secretary Dulles conferred 
with British and French diplomats, They 
expressed a far less serious view of the danger 
of war than he did. 

It was now October 28 and United States 
Officials were genuinely concerned about the 
imminence of war—eyen though they had 
received only the scantiest official informa- 
tion from Israel and from the British and 
French. 

Late that day the State Department an- 
nounced that all Americans in the trouble 
area who were not performing essential func- 
tions would be asked to leave as a matter of 
prudence. 

At about the same time Secretary Dulles 
instructed United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain Winthrop Aldrich to talk 
things over with the British Foreign Min- 
ister. The two men met that night. Mr, 
Aldrich’s cabled report—received in Wash- 
ington the next day—was not alarming. Mr, 
Lloyd had assured him that Britain was de- 
termined to reach a solution on, Suez without 
using force. 

On October 29, the war started. Israeli 
troops crossed into Egypt and knifed across 
the Sinai Peninsula, apparently headed for 
the Suez Canal. 

Before the actual attack, Israeli Ambassa- 
dor to the United States Abba Eban had as- 
sured Secretary Dulles that his country mo- 
bilized because “we have reason to fear an 
attack on us by neighboring states." 

It was nightfall in the Middle East—noon 
in Washington—when the Israeli Army 
moved. This was 24 hours after United 
States intelligence had predicted such an ate 
tack, and had predicted correctly that Israel 
would strike into Egypt instead of eastward 
into Jordan. 

President Eisenhower quickly conferred 
with seven of his top advisers. The decision 
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was made to place the Israeli-Egyptian war 
before the United Nations. 

Secretary Dulles sounded out high British 
and French diplomats on the idea of U. N. 
action to stop the war quickly. Both said 
they would have to consult their govern- 
ments. Another meeting was scheduled for 
the next day. 

On Qctober 30, before Secretary Dulles 
could hold his second meeting with the 
allied diplomats, the British and French 
issued their surprise ultimatum to Egypt and 
Israel—an announcement that they would 
intervene in force unless both sides with- 
drew from the Suez Canal area. That day 
was one of fast-moving developments. This 
is the way it proceeded around the clock from 
morning to late afternoon: 

9:30 a, m.: Ambassador Aldrich called on 
Foreign Secretary Lloyd in London. He 
knew that the British and French were to 
hold a high-level meeting later in the day, 
and was told he would be informed of the 
results. 

10 a. m.-noon: The British Cabinet was in 
session, 

Noon: French Foreign Minister Pineau, 
just in from Paris, met with Mr. Lloyd at 
the British Foreign Office, then crossed the 
street to join Prime Minister Eden at No. 10 
Downing Street. 

1:45 p. m.: The three men were joined by 
French Premier Mollet, who flew in from 
Paris. It was at this session, which lasted 
until after 4 p. m., that the top men of the 
two governments worked out complete de- 
tails of the ultimatum that was to precede 
their intervention in Egypt. "Their decision 
was a closely kept secret. Probably not 
more than a dozen men in both governments 
knew the full details. r 

4:15 p. m.: Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, Perma- 
nent Under Secretary in the British Foreign 
Office, handed the ultimatum to the Egyp- 
tian Ambassador. Mr, Pineau was present to 
represent the French. 

4:25 p. m.: Sir Ivone repeated the cere- 
mony with the Israel chargé d'affaires. Again 
Mr. Pineau was present. 

4:30 p. m.: Prime Minister Eden announced 
the ultimatum in the House of Commons. 
He said: "My right honorable and learned 
friend, the Foreign Secretary, discussed the 
situation with the United States Ambassador 
this morning." He did not say that the 
United States had been officially informed 
of the ultimatum. 

As soon as Sir Anthony began speaking, 
copies of his statement were cabled by the 
British to Washington and were sent by 
messenger to the United States Embassy in 
London. The American Minister in London, 
Walworth Barbour, telephoned the news to 
the State Department in Washington. 

After receiving this cfficial notification, 
President Eisenhower telephoned the British 
Prime minister. It was Mr. Eisenhower's 
first call to 10 Downing Street after receiving 
the intelligence report that Israel was about 
to attack and that Britain and France would 
fhtervene. He had avoided telephoning 
earlier because it is almost certain that 
Soviet intelligence is able to tap such calls. 

It is true that neither Britain nor France 
supplied the United States with official infor- 
mation of their plans in advance of the ulti- 
matum. But, actually, the United States 
Government knew all the essential facts 
about the attack except for one detail—the 
political device of issuing an ultimatum to 
Israel and Egypt. 

ALWAYS ON GUARD 


How was United States intelligence able 
to deliver the goods in advance? You get a 
part of the answer from a recent speech by 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. He said: x 

“As coordinator of foreign intelligence, 
we have set up machinery in Government to- 
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day which greatly reduces the danger of be- 
ing caught unprepared, as we were at Pearl 
Harbor. There the essential facts, to a large 
extent, were available. But at that time 
there was no central machinery to pull them 
together and bring the conclusions to the 
attention of those who had the responsibility 
for action, i 

“Today there is a 24-hour watch ma- 
chinery established to bring important fac- 
tors to the attention of competent officers 
as soon as they are received. 

“Of course, after each crisis you will find 
allegations in the press that our intelligence 
has failed and that we have been caught flat- 
footed in situations such as in the Middle 
East, Poland, Hungary, and the like. Such 
criticisms have to be left unanswered—not 
because they are justified, but because the 
information available to us cannot be adver- 
tised before the event. 

“Sometimes it cannot be mentioned even 
after the event without risking disclosure of 
intelligence sources and methods which, un- 
der the law constituting the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, are not to be divulged.” 

The Central Intelligence Agency is a far- 
flung organization that keeps a detailed 
check on happenings all around the globe. 
It also has access to all information of other 
American intelligence organizations. Oper- 
ating on a 24-hour basis, the CIA acts as an 
evaluation center for the mass of informa- 
ce constantly pouring into its headquar- 

TS. 

It is clear now that the vast network of 
the American intelligence system was able to 
alert this Government to the approach of war 
over Egypt at the very time that United 
States diplomats were being shut off from 
Official details of what Britain, France, and 
Israel were up to. The actual outbreak of 
war came as no surprise to the United States. 


Freight Forwarders 


SPEECH 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1383) amending 
section 410 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to change the requirements for obtaining a 
freight forwarder permit, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am still 
troubled by the language on page 6 of 
the report. 'The letter from the Com- 
mission is dated as late as July 24, 1957, 
&nd it carries this language: 

"We are of the view that section 410 (d) 
should be eliminated in its entirety. 


Now, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee why does the Interstate 
Commerce Commission say that this sec- 
tion 410 (d), which is the bill before the 
House, should be eliminated? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would read the entire letter, 
he would understand. I will ask the 
gentleman to start on page 5, where the 
Commission, in their statement of justi- 
fication, repeats what they told us last 
year when this bill was presented to us. 
I introduced the bill referred to, H. R. 
4391. It wil tell you there precisely 
what they wanted. 
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Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: If section.410 (d), or 
the language in this bill remains then 
wil we be doing what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the signers 
to this letter say we would be doing, that 
is, giving preferential treatment to con- 
trolled forwarders? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, that is true, so far 
as that statement is concerned and is 
justified in the report, if the gentleman 
will refer to it, on page 2. 

Mr.GROSS. Then the answer is that 
we will be giving preferential treatment 
to railroad forwarders? 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, in that they will 
continue. 

Mr. GROSS. They will continue? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. They developed 
the program themselves and that is the 
purpose of it. 

Mr. GROSS. And they will get the 
licenses that are granted in the future 
— a preferential basis over anybody 

? 


Mr. HARRIS, Of course, there would 
be no further need for the railroads in 
thefuture. They already have theirs. 


Blinded Veterans Association, Inc., 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to include the resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Blinded Veterans 
Association, Inc., at their 12th annual 
convention in Hartford, Conn., on Au- 
gust 24, 1957. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 9 


Whereas the Blinded Veterans Association, 
Inc., is a national membership organization 
composed entirely of blind individuals; and 

Whereas this association has, since its in- 
ception in 1945, recognized its constitutional 
right to organize nationally and locally with- 
out restriction by any Federal or local laws; 
and 

Whereas the association does, in fact, work 
closely with Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies serving 
blind persons, and has, in turn, been con- 
sulted by these agencies; and 

Whereas the association, in its efforts to 
Promote higher standards of service for all 
blind people in the United States, recognizes 
the value of a constructive approach to 
achieve this objective; and 

Whereas S. 2411 and H. R. 8609, which have 
been introduced in the 85th Congress, appear 
redundant in the light of the above and 
would seem to serve no practical purpose, 
and, in fact, may be detrimental to the best 
3 of all blind persons: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the members of the Blinded 
Veterans Association in national convention 
assembled in the city of Hartford in the State 
of Connecticut on August 24, 1957, do hereby 
reaffirm their faith and trust in the basic 
rights guaranteed all citizens by the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights of the United 
States and believe no further legislation is 
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needed to guarantee these rights to blind 
persons; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Blinded 
Veterans Association do hereby offer the full 
cooperation of the association and its mem- 
bers to Members of Congress interested in 
raising standards of services to blind per- 
sons; and be it further `. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States; to 
the executive directors of the American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind, the Amer- 
ican Association of Instructors of the Blind, 
the American Foundation for the Blind, the 
National Federation of the Blind, and the 
Council of State Agencies for the Blind; 
and to the officials of Government and vol- 
untary agencies serving blind persons in the 
United States. 


Local Communities Spent $11.1 Billion on 
Education in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, local com- 
munities spent a billion dollars more in 
1956 than they did a year before, and 
the local taxpayers spent $2.7 billion for 
schoolhouse construction. 

This is evidence of the financial 
strength of the local communities. It 
also points out the absurdity of the Fed- 
eral Government pretending to be able 
to take the money from the local com- 
munities described below and redis- 
tribute it around better than the local 
communities and the State can dis- 
tribute their own money for the educa- 
tion of their own children. 

I should, at this point, like to quote 
from the Washington Report for August 
30, 1957, as follows: 

Spending by local governments on educa- 
tion in the United States went up $1 billion 
in 1956. School districts, cities, towns, and 
counties disbursed $11.1 billion. These were 
dollars collected through taxes levied upon 
your business and your property. The total 
included $3.5 billion in aid grants by the 
States to local governments. 

The figures, contained in a Bureau of the 
Census report, are another compelling reason 
for you as a businessman, taxpayer, and 
community-conscious citizen to give in- 
creasing attention to the needs of your 
schools and how the money is being spent to 
attain them. 

WHERE IT WAS SPENT 


Almost all of the $11.1 billion went for 
elementary and secondary schools. Only a 
small portion was devoted to higher educa- 
tional institutions maintained by local gov- 
ernments. 

Increased local spending strengthens argu- 
ments against proposals for Federal inter- 
vention in education through use of Gov- 
ernment funds to build schools. 

A substantial portion of the $11.1 billion 
spent last year—$2.7 billion—went for school 
construction and other capital outlays. This 
display of local effort in 1 year far over- 
shadows the proposal, recently defeated in 
Congress, to allocate to all the States the 
sum of $300 million a year over a period of 
5 years. 
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DISPLAY OF STRENGTH 


Local financial strength and willingness to 
support education are evident in the indica- 
tions which point to 1957 as another record- 
breaking school construction year. 

The Investment Bankers Associaiton of 
America reported this week that 2,456 school 
bond issues, with an aggregate value exceed- 
ing $1,831,000,000, have been sold in the past 
10 months, ending July 31. 

Past school construction records indicate 
that 30 percent of school construction is 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, or from 
revenues other than bond sales. 
EIGHTY-SEVEN THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND 

TEN CLASSROOMS 

When the 10-month bond sales total is 
increased by approximately 30 percent, it 
means that more than $2,600,000,000 is to be 
provided for building classrooms, or enough 
for 87,210 units—assuming the average class- 
room cost to be $30,000. 

Under the same calculation and assuming 
that the volume of bond sales continues at 
the same level through September 30, financ- 
ing will have been provided for more than 
110,000 classrooms in a 12-month period be- 
ginning last October 1. The United States 
Office of Education put the alltime record s 
69,200, built in 1956. 

INTEREST RATES NO BAR 


The steady rate of bond sales discounts 
contentions from some quarters that inter- 
est rates were too high and that local gov- 
ernments would be unable to market their 
school issues. 

This is what was found when every State 
and municipal bond issue sold during July 
was analyzed and weighted to determine if 
there was wide variance in the price of 
school bonds as compared with other local 
bond issues: 

Average interest rates for health and wel- 
fare bonds (hospitals, and so forth) were 4.5 
percent; utilities other than water and sewer, 
4.26 percent; water and sewer, 3.9 percent. 

School bonds, 3.89 percent, were only two- 
tenths of 1 percent above the national aver- 
age of 3.69 percent for all municipal and 
State bonds. 


Local and State school bonds sold, Oct. 1, 
1956, to July 31, 1957 


Number | Total value 
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6, 380, 
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4, 550, 

New Hampshire. 3, 962, 

New Jersey. 89, 044, 

New Mexico, 3, 683, 

New York.. 231, 484, 

North Carolina. 20, 349, 

North Dakota 668, 

8 98, 966, 

Oklahoma... 16, 433, 

Oregon 13, 301, 

Pennsylvania. 104, 846, 

Rhode Island... 8, 289, 
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Local and State school bonds sold, Oct. 1, 
1956, to July 31, 1957—Continued 


Number | Total value 
of bond 


Btate of bond 
issues issues 
180 | $112, 200, 000 
2 3, 218, 000 
12 5, 615,000. 


2, 456: | 1, 831, 428, 000 
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Income Tax Deduction for Parents of 
College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, near 
the close of this session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I introduced H. R. 9414 to provide 
fair and equitable income tax deduction 
for the parents who bear the expense of 
sending students to college. 

The introduction of this bill is based 
upon a thorough study of the. costs of 
sending students to college and the in- 
comes of the parents who pay these 
costs. A legislative research team at the 

. State University of Iowa, composed of 
William O'Connell, Arthur Kudart, and 
Rodney Miller, conducted & survey and 
did other research for me which bears 
out the need for such legislation. 

The findings of this group have been 
summarized in a report which should 
have the attention and study of all Mem- 
bers who have an interest in making it 
possible to maintain a high standard of 
college-trained citizens to direct the 
destiny of this Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Task consent to have printed in the REC- 
onn this report. The report follows: 

In the recent months discussion of the 
crisis in higher education has been heard all 
over America. Publications of all complex- 
fons and persuasions have carried stories 
outlining their views, analyses and solutions 
of the problems facing the Nation in this 
vital field. 

Regardless of the paper one reads it is 
universally recognized that. America today 
and in the foreseeable future faces an acute 
shortage of persons qualified for the natural 
sciences, engineering, home economics, den- 
tistry, medicine, nursing, school teaching, 
and college teaching. 

Many reasons are given for this shortage. 
One, however, appears on every list. This 
reason 1s simply that a great percentage of 
our qualified young people are not embark- 
ing on a program to earn a. college degree. 
Impossible as this may seem. when one views 
the crowded campuses across the Nation it 
still remains a fact that only 51 percent of 
the students in the upper two-fifths of high 
school senior classes enrolli—not graduate, 
but enroll—in college. 

The reasons assigned for the failure of half 
the qualified high school graduates not en- 
rolling in college are many and varied. One 
reason is listed by nearly every observer. 
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This reason is that the majority of those 
students who do not enter college are, in one 
way or another, held back by lack of funds 
to pay the cost of tuition, books, and living 
costs 

While college costs may be minimized 
through: frugal living and compensated for 
with part-time jobs there still faces the 
average college student a gap between income 
and expense which has traditionally been 
difficult to bridge. Conditions today aggra- 
vate this. time-worn fact. 

College costs have followed the lead of 
other items in the cost-of-living index and 
have soared upward. Just how far these costs 
have risen is well illustrated by a statement 
of Robert W. Murphy, general counsel of 
Borg-Warner Corp., “If one heeds the voice 
of experience, he should consult the father 
of a boy or girl in college. Multiply even 
$1,500 by 4 years and $6,000 by 4 children (or 
select any number from 1 to 12), and it is 
obvious that a sizable minimum is required. 
This. amount must be set aside after taxes.” 

A study of costs of 1,000 students attending 
the State University of Iowa was made by a 
legislative research team sponsored by Con- 
gressman FRED SCHWENGEL of the First Dis- 
trict of Iowa. William O'Connell, Arthur 
Kudart, and Rodney Miller, all students et 
the university, conducted the study and com- 
piled the results. It is to be remembered 
that the costs at a State institution are gen- 
erally lower than at a private school. Con- 
gressman SCHWENGEL'S study found that the 
average cost to keep a child in school for 
1 year was between $1,475 and $1,500 per 
year. The study also showed that the aver- 
age parent had more than one child in col- 
lege. The study further revealed that the 
income of the student's parents varied from 
$15,000 annually for doctors to $4,100 for 
farmers. For parents in the top-income 
brackets college costs constitute a felt finan- 
cial drain. For those in the lower brackets 
ihese costs were a definite burden. 

For many parents, already faced with the 
expenses of maintaining a family, the pros- 
pect of providing college expense money of 
several thousand dollars per child is anything 
but bright. Parents viewing this future are 
reluctant to counsel their children to con- 
template college against these seemingly im- 
possible odds, 

Thus it 1s evident why a considerable num- 
ber of talented young people do not elect to 
continue their education beyond high school. 
Weighing the rosy employment prospects of 
the present time against the prospect of con- 
stituting a drain on his family's financial re- 
sources, 1 out of 2 qualified high-school grad- 
uates makes the decision not to attend 
college. 

This decision affects the national interest 
in many ways. However three effects stand 
out. 

First. The strength of our Nation in to- 
day's technical and scientific age is directly 
proportionate to the number and quality of 
persons trained by colleges and universities 
Tor work in these fields. 

While we are well aware of the importance 
of the scientist in the current arms and mis- 
sile race, this importance is analogous to the 
visible position of an iceberg. The unseen 
problem is our urgent and continuing need 
to insure an adequate supply of teachers and 
researchers who will give us the scientists and 
science of the future. The crew-cut young 
physicist preparing the innards of the 
ICBM at Cape Canaveral traces his talent 
back to the unassuming mathematics in- 
structors who guided his training in Togh. 
school and college. 

Second. Protecting our democracy is im- 
portant and 1s dependent upon an enlight- 
ened people to guide its course. 

'While some may argue that plain horse- 
sense was sufficient to guide our forefathers 
it must be recognized that horsesense today 
requires greater refinement. For citizens of 
our age to make intelligent decisions requires 
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that more and more of them be tralned to 
understand the interrelationships of modern 
innovations and worthwhile traditions. In 
short, today and tomorrow's citizen must 
sufficiently comprehend his world to be able 
to distinguish between modern innovation 
&nd irrational new paths. 

Third. The well-educated citizen is an 
economically productive citizen. 

The average high-school graduate earns 
nearly twice the annual income of his eighth 
grade trained contemporary; and the college 
trained man earns, on the average, twice what 
a high-school graduate makes. In the plain 
dollars and cents of our present income tax 
it is an undisputable fact that persons with 
higher incomes pay a greater share of the cost 
of our Government, 

The ability of the college graduate to 
earn—and  contribute—more, suggests a 
means by which our National Government 
can encourage more able young people to go 
on to college. The means would not call for 
the appointment of a National Commis- 
sioner, the creation of an additional bureau 
or the hiring of a single employee. The solu- 
tion would neither subsidize nor pamper 
prospective college students. It would offer 
an encouraging helping hand to those who 
wish to make the sacrifice to work for a 
higher education. 

This means would consist of amending the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide for the 
deduction of certain college expenses in the 
computation of adjusted gross income of the 
student or his parent. 

The plan would allow 1ncome-tax deduc- 
tions for these essential items of college ex- 
pense: tuition, books, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for the cost of living away from home. 

1, Tuition: This item with the added lab- 
oratory fees makes up from 15 to 35 percent 
of the average college student's expenses. 

2. Books: In highly specialized fields of 
study the limited area of circulation of texts 
makes this an important cost item. 

3. Living allowance: This item would cover 
only those necessaries whích result from a 
student maintaining & home away from 
home. Thus dormitory fees and the like 
could be compensated for with a blanket 
allowance. This allowance would be set at 
$400, slightly over $10 per week for the 
school year. 

In this fashion the Federal Government 
could demonstrate its intention to Join with 
those parents and young people who are 
facing the prospects of heavy college ex- 
penses. The dollar saving for each student 
does not appear large when viewed alone 
but when added. to the college-strained 


budget of a student and his parents it is a 


major sum. This investment in our Na- 
tion's intellectual future can be likened to 
the Government's program of allowing in- 
come-tax deductions to farmers for expendi- 
tures made in the conservation of our soil 
resources. 

The expenses occasioned in obtaining a 
college education are as surely "ordinary and 
necessary" in the production of the gradu- 
&te's income as are the multitude of far- 
flung conventions which now qualify as legi- 
mate income-tax deductions. This plan 
would involve the loss of revenue in the 
short run. In the long run this tax advan- 
tage would be repaid by the graduate 
through his higher taxes and his valuable 
services to the entire Nation. At the same 
time it would provide direct financial aid to 
the parent faced with the costs of education 
of one or more children beyond high school. 

That this problem is real and that the 
need for relief is great is best indicated by 
the answer on a questionnaire returned 
during Congressman ScCHWENGEL'S survey. 
When asked whether he favored a plan to 
provide this income-tax relief one parent re- 
plied, “Yes. The plan would not help me. 
My last son graduates this year but I know 
how much help is needed.” 
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1957 A 
The Case of the Free Rider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
insert in the Recorp an article in the 
magazine of labor and management 
called Partners, for August 1957, by 
Maurice R. Franks. 

The article follows: 

Tue CASE OF THE FREE RIDER 


(By Maurice R. Franks) 


The main argument advanced by the labor 
leaders in their fight to have compulsory un- 
ilonism made universal revolves about the 
so-called free rider—the worker who stands 
back and declines to join the union, With 
anger they point to the fact that he reaps 
all the advantages secured through the un- 
tion's negotiations with management because 
the law requires that a labor-management 
contract cover all employees within the 
bargaining unit. Tearfully the labor leaders 
point to the free rider as the enemy of union 
security, whose continued employment in 
business and industry can cause the collapse 
of the entire labor movement, In the labor 
leader's book of foul names the free rider is 
all kinds of a slacker, slob, and heei—the 
lowest type of cheapskate and the most vi- 
cious type of ingrate—an individual un- 
worthy to ride on the bandwagon of union- 
ism beside those who have paid their fare. 
Rending their garments and tearing their 
hair, the labor leaders have lumped all free 
riders together in a single repulsive category 
and have demanded that no right-to-work 
law shall appear on any statute book to block 
the advance of compulsory unionism. 

These emotional pleas have tugged at the 
heartstrings of many a lawmaker in State 
and Nation and stirred the fancy of judges 
sitting on some pretty high benches in these 
United States of ours. The result has been 
that in an alarming number of cases the 
free rider has come out second best in his 
struggle against organized labor's effort to 
license all employment. This means that 
what may or may not have been a serious 
inequity in the first place has resulted in 
one that now most definitely 1s. 

It therefore seems imperative to me that, 
while there is still time to do so, all of us 
who stil have & voice in the march of 
American affairs should carefully reexamine 
the case of the free rider and determine if 
we can the direction in which true jus- 
tice lles. Because, although every free rider 
still remains a prospect for voluntary union 
membership, from universal compulsory un- 
lonism there can be no retreat. We'll be 
stuck with it and with all the un-American 
things it stands for. 


NO STANDARD BRAND 


The first thing that should strlke us as 
we look into the facts of the case is that 
there is no standard brand of free rider 
and that the unions make a dangerous mis- 
take when they lump them all together 
in one category. 

For example, the fellow who lays back his 
ears and refuses to the bitter end to join 
the union that has successfully appealed to 
& majority of his shop mates and may in- 
deed be a heel, a cheapskate, and all kinds 
of a despicable character. Or he could be 
& working fool or a screwball. He could 
be the very heart and soul and body of hu- 
man repulsiveness, so that the wonder really 
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should be how any self-respecting union 
man could ever desire to call him brother. 

Such & worm cannot possibly be a dis- 
credit to the union—and for the simple rea- 
son that he doesn’t belong to it. If any- 
thing, he emphasizes its character and dig- 
nity and adds to its stature and prestige 
so long as he remains a conspicuous hold- 
out. Being who and what he is, he injures 
the union only on the day when he comes 
crawling to it for a card and the union, in 
& moment of weakness, takes his buck and 
cuddles him into its armis. 

So long as a union is an organization of 
self-respecting workers and not a mechanical 
license bureau serving the shakedown enter- 
prises or social herding of a dangerous lead- 
ership, you'd think it would make a point 
of giving the widest possible berth to all 
who might in any way give it an unsavory 
reputation. But, however the case may be, 
and however the leaders of unions may feel 
about it, even such low characters as pic- 
tured here still are Americans and still are 
as inherently entitled as the next man to 
have their basic American heritage of free- 
dom preserved, not abrogated, by the laws 
of State and Nation. Freedom of thought 
and conviction, voluntary association of in- 
dividuals, undictated choice in all issues 
affecting their organization—these are mat- 
ters of fundamental American principle 
which no union and no law and no court 
should be privileged to take away from any 
person—even the least of our number. 

Next, let’s take a look at the free rider 
who is not a heel or a slob or a cheapskate, 
who is not an ingrate—for he knows that he 
has nothing to be grateful for. 

There is the free rider, for example, who 
has taken a good long look at the kind of 
union offered him and doesn’t like at all 
what he sees. He may have found its lead- 
ers to be a bunch of petty crooks or big- 
league criminals, a nest of dangerous radi- 
cals, or a huddle of equally dangerous nin- 
compoops. Maybe he can see, even with one 
eye closed, that the spirit of brotherhood 
isn't present in the union and could never 
prick the skin of the hard-boiled gangsters 
who have organized, or are out to organize, 
his shop. 

There is the free rider who by personal 
deed and circumstance has enjoyed a long 
and mutually faithful relationship with his 
employer and who would not care to preju- 
dice that relationship by joining a union of- 
fering him fewer and shallower advantages. 

There is also the free rider who is ideolog- 
ically opposed to unionism because he be- 
lieves it to be the sworn enemy of incentive 
and personal initiative. There is also the 
free rider who is as openminded as he is 
hesitant and wants only to be shown. He 
may be only a temporary holdout, a worker 
who is a better man because he is no push- 
over for high-pressure salesmanship—who is 
no superficial joiner but who, when he does 
join up, will want to play a conscientious 
part and work hard for the organization he 
has sworn his allegiance to. 

BUILDERS OF UNIONISM 


And just as a heel can be good for a union 
by staying out of it, so can a first-class char- 
acter help a union to attain acceptability or 
even excellence by refusing to join it until 
it shows signs of improvement. A first-class 
character, so long as he is and is left to 
remain a first-class citizen, provides the 
union with a first-class target to shoot at— 
a continuing incentive to operate respectably, 
honestly, and efficiently so as to attract such 
members as will build it into a true brother- 
hood of creative effort. 

The high type of holdout or so-called 
free rider—and the unions know very well 
how many of this type there are—is no enemy 
of decent unionism. He is the enemy of only 
the type that is unworthy to police his em- 
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ployment, that is unworthy to tamper with 
the economy of the Nation, that in fact can 
be its ruination through the indulgence of its 
leadership in crime, political subversion, and 
incompetent social planning. Considering 
the low estate to which all too many unions 
have sunk through the unseemly or grossly 
incompetent operations of their leaders, the 
high type of free-rider holdout can in fact 
be a builder of better unionism by refusing 
to be a pushover and publicly stating the 
reasons, 
RIDING CAN BE EXPENSIVE 


Though told that only the union leaders 
can possibly know or decide what is good for 
labor, many a free rider knows and, from 
what he sees, can tell the world that this just 
isn't so. Refusing to have any wool pulled 
over his eyes, he can count the cost of riding 
on certain union bandwagons—when the 
elaborate show planned by the leaders fizzles 
into a dismal flop. And he can also figure 
that such a ride could end in a bad economic 
smashup for him. 

There was, for example, the Westinghouse 
strike of 1955—a strike the IUE leaders 
cooked up quite without regard for what the 
company could or could not do for them 
without jeopardizing its competitive posi- 
tion, its workers’ employment, and, in the 
final analysis, even their union’s security. 
Formulas were so complex that for the better 
part of 155 days negotiations were either 
topsy-turvy or stalemated. For over 65 
months, picket lines held down production 
at the Pittsburgh and other plants of the 
Westinghouse Corp., and the blind but faith- 
ful union toll payers were left sitting at 
home and counting up the pay they were 
losing. 

And what did the blind and the faithful 
gain for their long standstill ordered by 
their union? A well-nigh incomprehensible 
technicality or two in certain instances. But 
meanwhile, their losses were large and 
tangible. According to the union’s figures, 
the average pay per worker lost during the 
strike was §1,850—and setting this off 
against reckonable monetary gains, it will 
take the more fortunate workers a full 50 
years to pay up their deficit, and the least 
fortunate a total of 124 years to make up 
theirs, 

Many & free rider throughout the land 
figured the cost of that ride on the band- 
wagon of unionism and also figured, “No, 
thanks, not for me.” And many another 
free rider is reaching the same conclusion 
today when he eyes the Kohler strike in 
Wisconsin. Out there, the bandwagon of 
UAW unionism has been rolling for about 3 
years—not forward toward bigger and better 
employment, but downward on the skids. 
Thus far, the blind and faithful unionists 
of Kohler have lost over $10,000 apiece 
through no wages, and the strike isn’t settled 
yet and probably never will be. 

“And,” asks many an observant free rider, 
"just how unimpressive can union repre- 
sentation be?” 


UNIONISM ITSELF A FREE RIDER 


There is, finally, the free rider who is 
Keen and observant enough to catch his 
would-be destroyers in a gross inconsistency. 
He catches them—in the very propaganda 
they discharge—boosting unionism itself 
aboard a big bandwagon for the nerviest free 
ride in all history. He hears them telling 
workers everywhere that they owe everything 
they have gained through their employment 
to unionism alone—there well-equipped 
homes, their cars, their entire high stand- 
ard of living—that without unionism and 
the bigtime bargaining of its leaders, the 
workers of this Nation would still be living 
in abject poverty. 

Well, this just isn’t true, of course. And 
many a free rider 1n possession of the brains 
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the good Lord endowed him with knows very 


well that it isn't. Labor has come into its ` 


present lucrative estate mainly because of 
the progressive accomplishments of business 
and industry operating in a free economy. 
The American worker is better off because 
of the investments unlimited of American 
stockholders, of the know-how unlimited of 
American management, and because of the 
marketing and selling unlimited of Ameri- 
can commercial interests. Our standard of 
living is what it is; not because of union in- 
tervention, but because of technology and 
engineering as it has been made by invest- 
ment capital to blossom in every corner of 
our land. The unions came later and added 
their mite to an expanding human mecha- 
nism, but they were mainly a byproduct 
rather than a great power source of the eco- 
nomic development our country. 

Now that is the truer picture of what lies 
behind today’s lucrative employment and ef- 
fective worker purchasing power—and the 
union leader who publicly claims a larger 
spot in it than the facts accord him is the 
cheapest sort of free rider. 

But no one need hate him or excornmuni- 
cate him or legislate him out of business for 
that—if such is the extent of his effort to 
puff himself up. Where the labor leader 
really becomes dangerous—both socially and 
economically—is in his relentless campaign 
to change the face of this Nation, through 
economic and political pressure, through 
pulling wool over the eyes of the American 
people and denying them the opportunity to 
see and to judge organized labor for what it 
really is—a phenomenon, both good and bad 
in itself—and who would compel all workers 
everywhere to pay a toll for the right to earn 
& living. The union leader becomes a peril 
in our midst when he subverts the basic 
freedoms of people by publicly distorting the 
case of the free rider. 


Unico Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include at this time a resolu- 
tion on the projection of our current im- 
. migration policy adopted and passed by 
the Worcester chapter of Unico National 
on July 25, 1957. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas Worcester chapter, Unico Na- 
tional, has been a leader in advocating legis- 
lation to relieve the immigration of worthy 
people to our shores; and 

Whereas H. R. 7904, sponsored by Congress- 
man KENNETH KrarrNG, Republican, of New 
York, and S. 2222, sponsored by Senator JOHN 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, are 
humane in scope and in the right direction 
of obtaining justice, democratic and fair 
dealing in objectiVes which seeks the reunion 
of families, wives, and minor children of 
persons admitted to our country under the 
provisions of the Refugee Act of 1953 and 
the admission of the "pipeline" cases—those 
persons whose application visas were 
screened, processed, and verified under the 
REA but were cut off when the full quota 
was reached: Now, therefore, be 1t 

Resolved, That Worcester chapter, Unica 
National, at its regular board meeting held 
in Worcester, Mass., on July 25, 1957, unani- 
mously endorses the adoption of H. R. 7904 
and S. 2222; and be it further 


Resolved, That the members of the House 
subcommittee be notified to report H. R. 
7904 out of committee, and that the mem- 
bers of the Senate subcommittee be notified 
to report S. 2222, out of committee, and that 
& copy of this resolution be sent to the news- 
papers 1n this area, and that & copy of same 
be sent to each Unico chapter in the chain; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts and Congressman DoNOHUE 
of the Fourth Congressional District. 


A Great Kid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
by Bob Considine which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American August 25, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

A Great Kip 
(By Bob Considine) 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., August 24.—This is as 
nice a town as a fellow would want to be in, 
but there was an hour or two Friday night 
when it would have been better to be in, 
let's say, Old Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 
The Little League team of that city had just 
won what amounts to the World Series, 
cameo sized, which was played here. 

Twenty-five years is a long time to be asso- 
ciated actively. with sportcasting, and the 
thrills (if that isn’t too juvenile a word) 
have been ample, But I swear I've had not 
many that surpassed the spectacle of a 12- 
year-old boy named Angel Macias pitching 
a perfect game while the infant-sized mem- 
bers of his team defeated a good, healthy, 
vitamin-brimming team from La Mesa, 
Calif., 4-0. Old Monterrey got a play-by- 
play from I. N. 8. The church bells there 
are still ringing. The tequila is flowing 
like, well, Niagara. 

The Mexican kid and his teammates cut 
the big kids down to size in a way that at 
times became intolerably dramatic. Occa- 
sionally, there is criticism of the Little 
League that its tournament competition 
places too much value on victory, tenses up 
children who psychologically might be better 
off sharpening switchblades or playing domi- 
noes. Isayrot. These miniature big leaguers 
conduct themselves generally better than 
their elders, show no psychiatric scars, live 
cleaner, talk nicer, sign their autographs in 
nice block letters a fellow can read. 

PUT ‘EM IN THE POLO GROUNDS 


As for the brand of baseball they play, put 
them in the Polo Grounds next year, and 
they'll bring baseball back to New Torx. 

The Monterrey squad of 14 is 100-percent 
churchgoing Catholic. Renouncing a tradi- 
tional siesta on the day of the big games, 
they went in a body to a local church and 
made ready to kneel in front of it to await 
the blessing of a priest. Turned out that the 
dear father was already at the ball park, try- 
ing to get a seat. The Mexican boys, dis- 
tressed beyond words, went in silence to the 
neat little stadium where 10,000 had gath- 
ered. The priest was summoned from his 
seat in the sun, The boys knelt in the 
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miniature dugout and took his blessing, 
crossing themselves as he gave it. 

Then they went out and won it in a man- 
ner that had the North American mob root- 
ing for them like Latin Americans. 

They are a remarkable lot of children. 
Only one or two had ever strayed beyond the 
confines of Monterrey. Products of a region 
that has had a pitiless drought for years, 
they still can’t believe the extravagance of a 
United States shower bath. They would have 
preferred to play barefooted, but the rules 
call for rubber spikes. They shyly objected 
to stripping for a physical exam. Half of 
them are shoeshine boys, including the al- 
most incredible Macias, who has the poise of 
a fine matador and pitched like Don Larsen 
himself. Twelve-year-old Francisco Aguilar, 
who scored the winning run as a pinch- 
runner, helps support his family by working 
in a foundry at 6 cents an hour, So does 
the infant-sízed catcher, Roberto Villarreal, 
who saved Macias’ perfect game with a simply 
brilliant scoop up and throw out on a wicked 
little bunt in the fifth. 

LEFT OR RIGHT, IT'S ALL THE SAME 


A fine young member of the team was dis- 
covered, by its coach, living off the meager 
garbage pails of the Mexican town. Another 
had to be nursed out of a severe case of 
malnutrition. 

Nobody hit the ball out of the infield on 
Macias, as cool a player as you ever saw. He 


alternated a high hard one with a plunging: 


low curve that rendered the other side use- 
less. It was a much better game than he had 
pitched in his four previous appearances in 
Little League competition. On those 4 oc- 
casions he pitched 1-hitters. He is ambidex- 
trous in the purest sense. When he goes to 
warm up before a game it's practically a ques- 
tion of flipping a coin, to decide which arm 
hell use that day. He plays a nifty short- 
stop, as a right-hander, and a fine first base 
as a left-hander. His rooters at Williams- 
port hoped he'd switch from right to left 
during his pitching chore in the final game, 
so completely was he the master of the situa- 
tion. His coaclt later explained why this 
was not feasible. 

"His left arm wasn't warmed up," the 
coach said. 

The Mexican boys were so tiny that Little 
League officials couldn't find uniforms small 
enough to fit them, and thus they played in 
their Monterrey suits, bought for them by 
the United Metals Co., of that region. 

The exotic North American food has been 
the biggest thrill to the Mexican boys, aside 
from winning the title. Some of them ap- 
parently had never tasted cow's milk. All 
are confounded and delighted by a rare dish 
called "hammonddaigs." Pancakes awash in 
molasses are sufficient for several of them as 
& main course for breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner. They met up with fried chicken while 
playing their way up through the South, and 
will remember it along with the Statue of 
Liberty and Radio City Music Hall, and talk- 
ing over the radio to their people back home. 

Here, indeed, were little hands across the 
border, and they were grasped warmly, 
gratefully. $ 


Statement by Senator Thurmond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Record a state 
ment I have prepared. 3 


1957 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BrATEMENT BY Senator STROM THURMOND 


In view of remarks made on the floor of 
the Senate today, and later amended to ap- 
pear in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, by Sena- 
tor Lona, of Louisiana, I feel that it is neces- 
sary for me to issue a statement. 

I want to review briefly the course of 
events which led to my extended speech in 
the Senate on Wednesday and Thursday. 

At the final caucus of the southern Sena- 
tors on Saturday, August 24, 1t was generally 
agreed that an organized extended debate 
would not be held. However, it was also 
agreed that each Senator was on his own to 
oppose the bill as best he could. From the 
beginning, I made up my mind that it was 
my duty to oppose the bill strongly. Last 
weekend I prepared an address from the 
material I had been assembling for a long 
time, although I still had not decided how 
long I would speak. 

After further consideration of the so-called 
civil-rights bill and the compromise proposed 
by the House, I came to the conclusion that 
I should make a long speech against the bill. 
Also, I came to the conclusion that further 
consideration should be given to the question 
of whether organized extended debate should 
be conducted by the southern Senators. 

When I arrived at this latter conclusion on 
Wednesday, I went to Senator RussELL's Of- 
fice and told him that I planned to make 
& long speech and suggested that he call the 
southern Senators into session again to con- 
sider the advisability of an organized effort. 
Senator RussELL stated that if a majority of 
the southern Senators requested him to do so, 
he would call them back for another caucus, 
but, that in lieu of such requests, he would 
not call another caucus in view of the pre- 
vious understanding on Saturday that each 
Senator would follow his own course. 


The International Geophysical Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS . 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Me. Speaker, July 1 of 
this year marked the formal beginning of 
an 18-month, worldwide scientific pro- 
gram that is without parallel in his- 
tory—the International Geophysical 
Year, This program will make contri- 
butions of inestimable value to our store 
of basic knowledge in the geophysical 
sciences and related disciplines through 
the harmonious collaboration of the 64 
participating nations, 

The United States participation in the 
International Geophysical Year is spon- 
sored by the National Academy of 
Sciences, which has created a National 
Committee for the IGY and his desig- 
nated the National Science Foundation 
to coordinate the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and to administer Government 
funds in carrying out the program. 

In order that the Members may have 
a brief summary of just what the IGY is 
&nd what it proposes to produce in the 
way of ultimate benefits to mankind, I 
am including the following remarks 
made recently by Dr. J. Wallace Joyce, 
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Head, Office for the IGY, National 
Bcience Foundation: 
THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate very 
much having the opportunity this evening of 
télling you something about a cooperative 
program in science without parallel in his- 
tory—the International Geophysical Year, or 
IGY, as we call it. I know that this descrip- 
tion may sound a bit enthusiastic but I am 
sure I can demonstrate to you that the IGY 
fully warrants such superlatives. 

I want to tell you very briefly what the 
IGY is, what it will include, why it was sug- 
gested, how it is being planned, and what 1t 
may produce 1n the way of ultimate benefits 
to the human race. 

What is the IGY? It’s a period of world- 
wide observations and studies of the sun, and 
of the earth and its physical environment, 
including its atmosphere and the space 
through which it travels. The IGY actually 
lasts for 18 months, starting the Ist of July 
1957 and ending the 31st of December 1958. 
At present scientists from 57 countries are 
partictpating, and the total cost to these 
countries has been unofficially estimated in 
excess of $225 million. 

These observations and studies which will 
be undertaken during the IGY are urgently 
needed to describe and to help explain the 
physical phenomena which make up man’s 
physical environment. The sciences involved 
are classed under the general term of geo- 
physics, and include such fields as aurora 
and airglow, cosmic rays, geomagnetism, 
glaciology, gravity, ionospheric physics, lati- 
tude and longitude, meteorology, ocean- 
ography, seismology, and solar activity. 

You may well ask, “Why a worldwide pro- 
gram with the many problems the planning 
of such an operation entails?" Basically, 
the geophysicist faces a situation that the 
chemist or the physicist does not encounter. 
In working out their problems experimen- 
tally the latter can set up many of their 
experiments in laboratories where conditions 
can be carefully controlled and where the 
number of variables with which they must 
deal can be kept at a minimum. The geo- 
physicist, however, must deal with experi- 
ments which are performed by nature with 
the whole world as its laboratory. He must 
observe the pattern of behavior of the var- 
ious phenomena he 1s studying over the 
entire earth if he is to understand what is 
happening. Variable factors are not con- 
trollable. They may be numerous and can 
cause great difficulty in performing the 
analyses which lead to conclusions as to 
basic causes of the various phenomena which 
are observed. The interpretation of these 
results, therefore, requires the geophysicist 
to exert a great deal of ingenuity if he is to 
come up with the correct answers. These 
steps are necessary prerequisites to an un- 
derstanding of the underlying causes of geo- 
physical phenomena, the ingredients of our 
physical environment. Understanding, on 
the other hand, is often a prelude to adapta- 
tion or in some cases to possible control. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Very early geophysicists recognized the in- 
herent advantages of measuring physical 
quantities over large areas during relatively 
short intervals of time. The first practical 
application of this principle occurred during 
the period 1882-83 when 10 nations under- 
took cooperative observations in the Arctic 
region, primarily in the fields of meteorol- 
ogy, aurora, and geomagnetism. The period 
was called the first polar year. The clari- 
fications it produced in our concepts of the 
various physical phenomena studied thor- 
oughly justifled this method of approach. 

Fifty years after the first polar year, dur- 
ing the period 1932-33, a second polar year 
was planned and carried through despite 
the fact that the world was in the midst 
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of a major economic depression. This time 
more than 30 nations participated, and 
again emphasis was placed on Arctic re- 
gions. In addition to the subjects which 
had been studied during the first polar year, 
the ionosphere came in for a great deal of 
attention. The increased understanding of 
the nature and behavior of the ionosphere 
which we obtained as a result of the second 
polar year has been of inestimable value to 
us since the early 1940's in both the fields 
of radar and radio communications, 

One of the significant observations made 
during this period was a recognition of the 
correlation between radio blackouts and pe- 
riods of great geomagnetic and earth cur- 
rent disturbances. 

Another outstanding contribution of the 
second polar year was the initiation of me- 
teorological observations taken from instru- 
ments carried aloft by balloons. These read- 
ings, which are now transmitted back to 
the earth's surface by a radio link, have 
greatly increased the capabilities of the 
meteorologist to make accurate weather fore- 
casts, for they add a third dimension, so 
to speak, to his knowledge of the behavior 
of the atmosphere. 

The circumstances that led to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year were touched off 
in a most casual and unexpected way. One 
evening in April 1950 a group of scientists 
met informally at the home of one of them 
in Silver Spring, Md., to greet Prof. Sydney 
Chapman, one of the world's great geo- 


- physicists, who was passing through Wash- 


ington. Our discussions soon centered on 
the current status of geophysics. In par- 
ticular, we wondered what the future of geo- 
physical research should be, now that the 
war was Over and geophysics could again be 
pursued on a worldwide scale. Dr. Lloyd V. 
Berkner, whom many of you know, called 
attention to the tremendous advances in in- 
strumentation that had taken place during 
the 1940's. He said that he thought it would 
be a shame, in view of the new instruments 
and techniques that were available, to wait 
out the whole 50 years before a Third Polar 
Year was held. He suggested that considera- 
tion be given to holding a Third Polar Year 
25 years after the Second, which would place 
it in 1957-58, a time that was close to 1 
of the. periodic intervals of intense solar 
activity. The suggestion was received with 
enthusiasm. 
In later discussions scientists 
the great benefits of extending the planned 
program to encompass the entire earth. Ac- 
cordingly, the event was renamed the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year to reflect the 
increased scope in coverage. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE IGY 


How was the IGY planned? During the 
18 months following the initial proposal, it 
was considered and supported by a number 
of international scientific groups, most of 
them members of the International Council 

of Scientific Unions. The Mixed Commis- 

sion on the Ionosphere endorsed it as did, 
also, in rapid succession, the International 
Scientific Radio Union, the International 
Astronomical Union, the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, and finally the 
International Council of Scientific Unions it- 
self. 

In late 1951 and early 1952 nations ad- 
hering to ICSU were invited to establish 
special national committees to take part in 
the planning and guidance of the IGY. At 
the same time ICSU established a special 
committee for the International Geophysical 
Year, called CSAGI, from the initials of the 
French name of the committee, The CSAGI 
was to be the guiding body, responsible to 
ICSU, for preparing a coordinated and 
agreed-to scientific program for the IGY, 
within the time schedule necessary to permit 
the start of observations in all areas 
on July 1, 1957. 
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The CSAGI was composed of representa- 
tives of the various scientific unions involved, 
including astronomy, geodesy and geophysics, 
scientific radio, pure and applied physics, 
geography, and biological sciences. Repre- 
sentatives. were also designated from the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
whose cooperation had been early sought and 
enthusiastically given, and, later, from the 
International Consultative Committee for 
Radio Communications (CCIR). Finally, 
ICSU appointed a Bureau of CSAGI, consist- 
ing of Prof. Sydney Chapman, president; Dr. 
Lioyd V. Berkner, vice president; and Prof. 
M. Nicolet, general secretary. _ 

From among its members, including the 
Bureau, CSAGI designated a number of re- 
porters, one for each of the disciplines to be 
covered, namely, meteorology, geomagnetism, 
aurora and airglow, ionosphere, solar activ- 
ity, cosmic rays, longitude and latitude, gla- 
clology, oceanography, seismology, gravity. 
Reporters were also designated for world 
days and rockets and satellites. 
` The reporters were to act as focal points or 
conveners for the development and coordi- 
nation of worldwide programs suitable to the 
IGY in their respective fields of interest. 

In order to coordinate the various scien- 
tific related activities in certain geographi- 
cally plausible subdivisions of the earth, ad- 
joint secretaries were appointed for the Ant- 
arctic, the Arctic, Eastern Europe, south- 
ern Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. 

In describing the duties of the reporters, 
I have used the term “programs suitable to 
the IGY.” The need to establish criteria 
against which to judge the suitability of sug- 
gested programs for inclusion in the world- 
wide program of the IGY was clearly recog- 
nized by the CSAGI. The following, in their 
relative order of importance, were laid down 
soon after planning started: 

1. Geophysical problems requiring for 
their solution concurrent synoptic observa- 
tions at many places on the globe, involving 
coordinated efforts by many nations. 

2. Geophysical problems, the solution of 

which will be aided by the availability of 
the results of synoptic or other concentrated 
geophysical work undertaken during the 
IGY. 
8. Observations of other major geophysical 
phenomena where the main program involves 
the occupation of stations in regions of the 
earth to which comparatively little geophys- 
ical effort has been devoted in the past, but 
which will, as a result of the IGY, be areas 
of accelerated interest. The Antarctic and 
certain equatorial regions are examples. 

4. Observations of slowly varying geophys- 
ical phenomena, for comparison with similar 
future observations at later epochs. 

With the expanded concepts of the IGY 
came invitations to all countries of the world 
to join in the enterprise. To date, 57, as I 
have already indicated, have organized na- 
tional committees for the IGY and are tak- 
ing some active part in the venture. 


In general, the various countries provide 
the funds, equipment, and personnel for IGY 
activities that they undertake within their 
continental limits, possessions, or in areas 
where they have traditionally had an inter- 
est. Thus the magnitude of the IGY pro- 
gram depends on the degree to which each 
nation supports its own program. Bilateral 
arrangements may be made between indi- 
vidual countries to cooperate in common 
projects, but such arrangements are out- 
side CSAGI chennels. Naturally, however, 
CSAGI welcomes any arrangements that con- 
tribute to the scope and success of the en- 
terprise. 

The IGY is a nongovernmental undertak- 
ing. The projects are planned and carried 
out by the world's scientists at the grass- 
roots level, and therein lies much of the 
strength and enthusiasm which are so evi- 
dent in the IGY. 
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THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE IGY 


The National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council adheres, as you 
know, to the International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions on behalf of American scientists. 
The United States National Committee for 
the IGY was therefore established by the 
National Academy of Sciences in February 
1953, under the chairmanship of Dr. Joseph 
Kaplan, a well-known physicist from the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The 
committee membership provides appropriate 
representation from the various scientific 
disciplines and institutions throughout the 
country, both governmental and private. 

The Academy-Council recognized the im- 
portance of Government cooperation and 
support to the success of the United States 
portion of the IGY program. In the fall 
of 1953, the Academy-Council invited the 
National Science Foundation to coordinate 
the interests of the United States Govern- 
ment and to obtain and administer Govern- 
ment funds required to carry out the United 
States IGY program. This procedure also 
provided for a full consideration of the Goy- 
ernment's interests in planning and carry- 
ing out the United States portions of the 
IGY program. 

The National Science Foundation accepted 
the invitation and established an office for 
the IGY. With the effective help and co- 
operation of the United States National 
Committee, the foundation went to the Con- 
gress for funds for the scientific program 
&nd received a total of $39 million. 

Reviewing fora moment some of the points 
I have just made, we see that CSAGI has 
the responsibility for planning a coordinated 
worldwide scientific program appropriate to 
the IGY. This program is synthesized from 
various proposals submitted by individual 
countries, modified through periodic meet- 
ings of CSAGI and national representatives, 
Four such planning meetings have been held: 
in Brussels in 1953; in Rome in 1954; in 
Brussels in 1955; and in Barcelona in 1956. 

Individual countries are responsible for 
organizing and supporting their own por- 
tions of the IGY program. In order to pro- 
vide national viewpoints in the delibera- 
tions of CSAGI, an advisory council for the 
IGY was established to consist of the chair- 
man of each national committee for the 
IGY or his accredited representative. By 
this means; country capabilities are taken 
into account by CSAGI in deciding an over- 
all IGY programs. So much for organiza- 
tion. 

EVOLUTION OF THE PROGRAM 


Let's now take a brief look at the steps a 
project proposal goes through before it be- 
comes an approved part of the IGY program. 
I shall refer to the procedures adopted by 
the United States National Committee for 
the IGY as typical of actions at national 
levels. Professor X proposes a study of cer- 
tain types of radio frequency radiations orig- 
inating in the sun. His proposal is con- 
eidered by a small group of experts consti- 
tuting a technical panel highly qualified to 
deal with the problems of solar activity. 
If his proposal is accepted by the panel, it 
goes forward to the national committee, and 
again, if concurred in, passes to CSAGI. 
CSAGI, through a series of planning meet- 
ings, attended by national delegations made 
up of qualified scientists, considers Profes- 
sor X's proposal as a part of the United 
States program. If it is considered to be an 
appropriate IGY project, and particularly if 
it can be supported by similar studies in 
other parts of the world, it will in all prob- 
ability be approved. 

In this way the world program in each 
broad field of geophysics is built up. Ob- 
viously, where national programs do not 
mesh, adjustments become necessary, elther 
by persuading other national committees to 
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include sultable complementary projects, or, 
if this cannot be done, by abandoning the 
isolated projects. 

SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMS 

Now, you must be wondering about the 
kinds of experiments that are being under- 
taken during the Internaticnal Geophysical 
Year. Avoiding details, I shall tell you 
about some of the broader aspects of the 
scientific programs. 

Let me start by saying that the term 
“empty” as applied to the space our planet 
earth is passing through is gross misnomer. 
This space is filled with all sorts of radiant 
energy from radio waves to X-rays, as well 
as atomic debris or particles, and solid ob- 
jects of varying sizes from micrometeors to 
an occasional large meteorite. The effect of 
these on the earth’s atmospheric mantle 
produces many of the phenomena we plan 
to study. 

The sun is the source of most of the ra- 
diant energy that the earth receives. This 
energy in its various forms has a profound 
effect on the various portions of the gaseous 
mantle or atmosphere which surrounds the 
earth. For example, as solar ultra-violet 
rays encounter the first tenuous portion of 
this mantle, they cause ionization of the 
atoms present thus producing the electrified 
regions known generally as the ionosphere. 

One of the most spectacular manifesta- 
tions of solar effects on the upper atmos- 
phere is the aurora. Caused by bombard- 
ment of the very rarefied regions of the 
upper atmosphere by charged particles from 
the sun, the aurora appears generally only 
at high latitudes. In fact, the two zones 
of maximum auroral occurrences are cen- 
tered about the earth’s two geomagnetic 
poles, This distribution of aurora is known 
to be associated with the geomagnetic field 
which deflects the incoming charged partil- 
cles toward these two poles. 

Networks of stations in both north and 
south polar and subpolar regions will detect, 
record, analyze, and map auroral occur- 
rences. All-sky cameras and visual-observer 
programs will keep track of the sky during 
periods of darkness, During daylight, or 
when clouds obscure the sky, radar equip- 
ments will serve as electronic eyes. Radio- 
noise measurements and radio-astronomical 
observations will add their share to the vast 
amount of data that will be collected. From 
studies of these data we hope to answer 
many questions and to obtain a better and 
clearer understanding of the basic processes 
that produce ionization and other quanti- 
ties. 

Until the m!d-1940's man's probing of the 
high atmosphere had been accomplished 
primarily with the aid of balloons and a few 
high-flying aircraft. We knew from our ob- 
servations taken at the ground and at these 
moderate altitudes that many things such 
as cosmic rays, solar particles, and radiation 
of various types either failed completely to 
penetrate the atmosphere and to reach the 
earth’s surface or were considerably modified 
in the course of the transit. The alr in gen- 
eral serves as a shield against most radia- 
tion and particies. There are “windows,” as 
we call them, in certain regions of the spec- 
trum, including, for example, the visible 
parts, the infrared and radio frequency re- 
gions. When powerful rockets became avall- 
able at the end of the war, the upper- 
atmosphere physicists were quick to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to get instru- 
ments out beyond the buik of the atmos- 
phere. A whole series of projects and expe- 
riments have resulted in what today is an 
effective upper-atmosphere rocket research 
program. One rocket has gone as high es 
250 miles, while others have frequently pen- 
etrated well beyond the 100-mile mark, We 
are now planning a series of Aerobee shots 
during the International Geophysical Year 
which we hope will reach 150 miles or better, 
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The rocket experimenters soon recognized 
that although a rocket is an effective tool for 
measuring a vertical section of the atmos- 
phere it does not provide continuous obser- 
vations above the bulk of the atmosphere. 
These could be achieved by an artificial 
satellite which circles the globe for a suitable 
period of time. Thus the idea of the scien- 
tific earth satellite was born. You have al- 
ready heard much of this device. I want to 
stress that in the minds of upper-atmosphere 
research people the satellite 1s a research in- 
strument—a natural evolution of the high- 
altitude-sounding rocket, despite the some- 
what sensational publicity the satellite has 
received. 

Time does not permit a detailed account 
of the satellite and of the many experiments 
that have been proposed for this unique ve- 
hicle. I shall therefore limit my remarks to 
& brief review of the principal physical fea- 
tures of the device and of its launching 
vehicle, and mention a few of the experi- 
ments that we hope to include in satellite 
flights. 

The satellite will be a metallic sphere some 
20 inches in diameter and its total weight 
will be 21.5 pounds. It will be placed on 
orbit by means of a three-stage rocket ve- 
hicle, the first two stages using liquid fuels, 
and the third page a solid propellant. The 
total height of the launching vehicle will 
be 72 feet, and the maximum diameter 45 
inches, Its weight, fully fueled, will be ap- 
proximately 11 tons. The first stage, devel- 
oping a thrust of some 27,000 pounds, will 
Btart the system upward. Starting vertically, 
the nose will be gradually tipped over in the 
direction of the desired orbit, By tbe time 
the first-stage fuel is expended and the 
empty structure 1s jettisoned, the vehicle 
wll be approximately 36 miles high. The 
empty first-stage case will land some 230 
miles down range from the launching site. 
At this point, reached about 2 minutes after 
take-off, the speed will be from 3,000 to 4,000 
miles per hour. 

The second-stage rocket will then take 
over, driving the vehicle to a velocity of 
about 11,000 miles per hour at an altitude 
of 130 miles when the fuel is used up. The 
nose cone will have been jettisoned early in 
this second stage of the flight. At this point 
the vehicle, still including the second and 
third stages and the satellite itself, will coast 
upward, inclining more and more toward the 
horizontal, until at approximately 300 miles 
altitude it will be tangent to a spherical sur- 
face concentric with the earth's surface and 
traveling at about half the orbit velocity. At 
this point the second-stage case will drop off 
and the third-stage rocket will fire, driving 
the satellite to its orbit speed of about 18,000 
miles per hour. 

Once the satellite is in orbit it will be 
tracked both optically and by radio signals. 
We shall be able to measure directly a num- 
ber of quantities which at the present time 
we have only obtained by indirect observa- 
tions. One of these will be the density of 
matter along the orbit of the satellite. 
Ideally, this orbit should be circular, but 
inaccuracies in launching speed and altitude 
which cannot be avoided will probably result 
in an elliptical path. We are hoping that 
this path will not come closer than 200 miles 
nor go farther than 1,500 miles from the 
earth's surface. By observing closely the 
path which the satellite follows as it circles 
the earth, we can also get a better measure 
of the oblateness of the earth. This is the 
equatorial bulge resulting from the cen- 
trifugal force of the earth's rotation. We 
shall also be able to locate the relative posi- 
tions of continenta and other land masses on 
the earth's surface more accurately and thus 
improve our maps. 

The satellite will carry certain limited in- 
ternal instrumentation, the observations 
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from which will be transmitted by & radio 
link back to the earth. The satellite itself 
cannot be recovered, but will be destroyed 
when it eventually spirals back into the 
earth's lower atmosphere; hence the need for 
a radio telemetering system. The internal 
instrumentation will observe the tempera- 
ture of the satellite shell. It will detect con- 
tact with micrometeorites, very small par- 
ticles that may erode the satellite skin or in 
a few cases actually penetrate it. It will 
measure solar ultraviolet light, primary cos- 
mic-ray intensities, the magnetic field of the 
earth along the orbit, and possibly determine 
the thermal balance of the earth; that is, the 
difference between the incoming solar energy 
and the outgoing energy which the earth and 
its atmosphere reradiate into space. This 
latter is of prime importance to the geo- 
physicists, particularly the meteorologist, for, 
as we shall see, solar energy absorbed in the 
atmosphere is a primary influence on the 
weather. 

Let us return now to the atmosphere and 
see what happens as the incoming solar radi- 
ation penetrates deeper into the gaseous 
mantle. The principal effect is to heat the 
various atmospheric gases. This heating in 
turn sets up motions in the atmosphere 
which are the principal cause of all weather 
phenomena which we observe. Actually, the 
region from the equator north and south to 
&bout 38 degrees latitude absorbs an excess 
of heat over that reradiated. On the other 
hand, regions north and south of the 38 de- 
grees latitude radiate more heat than they 
receive. If it were not for the moderating 
effect of a turbulent atmosphere which 
transmits the excess heat from equatorial 
regions to the poles, we would find that both 
equatorial and polar regions would be un- 
inhabitable. 

Obviously, the more we can learn of the 
behavior of air masses and the various factors 
which cause them to move, the better will 
become our long-range weather predictions, 

One phase of meteorology of interest to 
every man is the forecasting of weather. 
From the casual picnicker to the farmer 
whose economy depends,on his crops, ad- 
vance knowledge of weather conditions—and 
the more advanced the better—is essential. 
Now the accuracy of weather forecasts de- 
pends on how much of the total atmosphere 
we can keep under constant observation. 
Weather is to a large extent a dynamic affair, 
Hot or cold fronts move across the country. 
Hurricanes and monsoons travel along cer- 
tain paths, which depend on patterns of 
high- and low-pressure areas. 

The man who can observe the weather only 
in his immediate vicinity can tell very little 
what is coming. As he begins to get reports 
from increasingly greater distances, particu- 
larly in the prevailing directions of weather, 
his ability to forecast future events imptoves. 
The more complete and accurate these re- 
ports, the better off our forecaster is. 

There exists a fairly effective network of 
weather stations over some part of the world, 
although today there is still an immense part 
of the atmosphere where data are lacking. 
It has been estimated that only about one- 
fifth of the total atmospheric mass is ade- 
quately probed each day. If all of this great 
mass could be evenly divided among the 
world’s population, each person would have. 
about 2 million tons of air to watch. There 
is still much to be desired in long-range 
weather forecasting, but this will improve 
as we learn about worldwide behavior of air 
masses, The IGY is planned to give us such 
information. 

Several special meridional chains of sta- 
tions will be established during the IGY to 
measure various geophysical quantities, 
among which are air mass movements. The 
chain extending from the North Pole to the 
South Pole along the 75° to 80° meridional 
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zone is of particular interest to scientists in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I have mentioned the effects of solar ener- 
gy on weather, Conditions on the earth's 
surface have a profound effect. With 
roughly three-fourths of the earth's surface 
covered by water, the oceans are important 
factors in determining weather. Large ice 
masses, such as those covering the Antarc- 
tic and Greenland, also have their effects, 
Surface topography sets up complicated mo- 
tions at the base of the atmospheric mantle, 
All contribute to weather formation. Thus, 
we are led into the flelds of oceanography 
and glaciology. Both will receive world- 
wide attention during the IGY. The inter- 
relationships existing among these as well 
as other fields will form the basis for impor- 
tant and, we expect, productive studies. 

Let me mention just one of the problems 
facing the oceanographer—that of measur- 
ing and mapping the deep currents in the 
oceans. His knowledge of these currents is 
almost nonexistent and yet they are prime 
factors in the turning over process in the 
oceans, a process vital to the ability of the 
sea to support life. With the oceans a prime 
source of food to many peoples, you can see 
how important this factor becomes. They 
also contribute to weather, and finally, if 
we can determine for certain that the deep 
waters do not rise to the surface in less than 
decades or even hundreds of years, these 
depths might provide a partial solution to 
the problem of the disposal of the radioactive 
wastes that accumulate from atomic reactors 
used for power and other peaceful purposes. 

Many other fields of geophysics are in- 
cluded in the IGY program. We have listed 
them earlier, but time does not permit even 
a brief review of them. 

I should, however, like to mention two sub- 
jects in which you will be interested. The 
first is the Antarctic, and the second, the 
plan for exchange of IGY data. 

The Antarctic is, geophysically speaking, a 
region of intense scientific interest. This 
vast continent, almost the size of the United 
States and Canada combined, will by com- 
parison with earlier years be a veritable bee- 
hive of scientific activity. Twelve nations 
are operating over 60 stations on the conti- 
nent and in adjacent subantarctic islands, 
Some 40 of these stations are on the continent 
itself. The United States will operate five 
stations (Little America, Byrd, Weddell Sea, 
South Pole, Knox Coast), and will share the 
operation of a sixth with New Zealand 
(Cape Adare), The United States will main- 
tain an air operating facility at McMurdo 
Sound in the Ross Sea area as a base for the 
support of the United States program. 

For the first time in history, there will be 
enough stations in the Antarctic, properly 
distributed over that great land mass, to 
make possible the preparation of daily 
weather maps for that continent. The 
United States, at the invitation of CSAGI, 
will operate the weather central that will 
provide these maps. They will be of inesti- 
mable value for Antarctic flight and trail 
operations during the IG Y. 

Actual operations began with an explora- 
tory cruise of the Navy icebreaker, the U. S. S. 
Atka, during the 1954-55 season. During 
the 1955-56 season, Operation Deep, Freeze I 
built the main base at Little America and 
the McMurdo facility. It also brought in 
construction materials for the Byrd and 
South Pole stations and much of the sup- 
plies and a part of the scientific equipment. 
Wintering-over parties of construction per- 
sonnel were ready to tackle the Byrd and 
South Pole stations as soon as the Antarctic 
spring permitted. 

Operation Deep Freeze II, this year, has 
transported the group of scientists for the 
first year's operation, about 75 to winter-over 
&nd some 15 who will stay only through the 
present Antarctic summer, The materials 
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for the Knox Coast and Wedell stations were 
also delivered this year, along with the bal- 
&nce of the scientific equipment. 


WORLD DATA CENTERS 


The harvest from all this scientific ef- 
fort during the International Geophysical 
Year will be great masses of data in all the 
various flelds of geophysics. The ultimate 
benefits that mankind will realize will de- 
pend on the rapidity and extent to which the 
research scientist has access to the results of 
these worldwide observations and can begin 
to make effective use of them. 

In order to assure ready availability of all 
data, the CSAGI has recommended the es- 
tablishment of three world data centers. 
One of these centers will be im the United 
States, one in the U. S. S. R., and the third 
divided between Western Europe and Japan. 

The following principles will govern the 
operation of these centers: 

1. Each world center will receive original 
copies of IGY data from countries that elect 
to use that particular center as the archives 
for their data. In general, it is anticipated 
that countries in the area of a given center 
will send their data to that center, although 
there may be exceptions. The important 
point is that all original IGY data will go to 
one or the other of the three centers now 
planned. 

2. Each center will immediately make 
copies for the other world centers of the 
original data it receives and will supply these 
copies free of charge. 

3. Any institution or individual may re- 
quest from a world center copies of data, 
which will be supplied at the cost of re- 
production. Every effort will be made to 
keep such costs low. 

Thus three complete sets of IGY data are 
planned, conveniently located to supply re- 
quests from scientists throughout the world. 

Plans for the United States world data 
center are now being formulated. In all 
likelihood there will be a series of primary 
archives in the various disciplines, located 
at appropriate institutions and agencies, 
with a central coordination office for han- 
dling requests. 

CONCLUSION 

I hope I have convinced you of the tre- 
mendous scope and effort involved in the 
IGY. You will, I believe, agree that this 
greatest of all scientific collaborative efforts 
should make contributions of inestimable 
value to our store.of basic knowledge in the 
geophysical sciences and in related disci- 
plines. No man can predict all of the prac- 
tical benefits that may eventually stem from 
such increases, but our experiences with the 
two earlier periods of coordinated observa- 
tions give us high hopes. 

But the greatest benefit to be derived from 
the IGY may be the completely intangible 
but far-reaching implications of a great ex- 
perience in international cooperation. When 
57 nations collaborate harmoniously in the 
accomplishment of a common objective, 
there is surely a lesson to be learned from 
how this was achieved, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very interesting 
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article appearing in the August 3, 1957, 
issue of America, containing pertinent 
comments about our current disarma- 
ment policy and the complexities in- 
volved. I recommend its reading. 
The article follows: 
DISARMAMENT PROGRAM 


Secretary Dulles began his televised report 
on disarmament on July 22 by noting that 
while the subject is very complex, it is of 
such importance for all of us that we can- 
not leave it to the experts. He demonstrated 
in the remarks that followed just how in- 
volved the negotiations are which are now 
underway. He also provided material for 
the average American to study as he tries to 
comprehend the uncertainties and the risks 
that accompany our current desperate search 
for a way out of the fateful armaments race, 
Our spokesmen are making broad promises 
in our name. It is vital for the general pub- 
lic to grasp the price we must pay for solid 
progress toward a world free from atomic 
terror. 

Disarmament discussions have been going 
on in London for several montbs. They are 
under the auspices of the United Nations, 
which, in 1954, created a five-power subcom- 
mittee on disarmament. The so-called 
“atomic powers,” including Canada, are 
represented thereon, with Presidential As- 
sistant Harold E. Stassen voicing the policies 
of the White House. Up to quite recently 
these negotiations were getting nowhere, 
The present revival of interest arises from a 
feeling in Allied circles that the Soviets are 
now sincerely concerned about the problem. 
Kremlin representatives have been talking 
more realistically and with less propaganda. 
Hence the current hope in Washington that 
now something can really be achieved. 

According to Mr. Dulles, the United States 
plan embraces four principal points: 

1. A system of inspection, by air and on 
the ground, which would provide safeguards 
against large-scale surprise attacks. This 
implies our willingness to have the Soviets 
inspect our territory, if a like concession 
is granted us by the Soviet Union. 

2. A halt in the production of fissionable 
materials for nuclear weapons, if the con- 
trol system is agreed upon. We also pro- 
pose the gradual transfer of nuclear-weapons 
stockpiles to peaceful uses, perhaps under 
the supervision of an international atomic- 
energy commission. There would also be 
a temporary suspension of testing for a 10- 
month trial period. : 

3. A start to be made in reducing and 
regulating conventional. armaments and 
forces. 

4. An arrangement to coordinate the de- 
velopment of outer-space missiles for peace- 
ful and scientific purposes. 

A reading of this synthesis of the United 
States proposals at London must leave the 
reader with & sense of uneasiness. Even 
in the supposition that all these proposals 
are carried out to the letter, we still have 
here no absolute guaranty of security and 
peace. On the contrary, many Americans 
may feel that we are, by such offers, giving 
too much away in return for shadowy and 
illusory promises. These doubts. gain 
strength when one contemplates the basi- 
cally unsteady world political situation. How 
is mutual disarmament possible when the 
key political issues of the cold war remain 
unsettled? 

It would be vain to pretend that these 
worries are not legitimate and well founded. 
Yet we feel that Secretary Dulles was right 
in stressing the need to take at least one 
step now, in the hope that & second step 
may become possible later. As he put it, the 
risks of moving forward are not greater than 
the risks of being frightened into immobility. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following broad- 
cast: 


CAPITOL CLOAKROOM, AS BROADCAST OVER THE 
CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Mr. BANCROFT. Congressman McCormack, 
why is President Eisenhower disappointed in 
Congress? 

Mr. CuHurcn. Is legislation needed to help 
labor clean house, sir? 

Mr. Downs. Representative McCormack, 
does the Wisconsin election mean a Demo- 
crat in the White House in 1960? 

Mr. Bancrort, Well, Congressman McCor- 
MACK, welcome to Capitol Cloakroom. A vet- 
eran of 29 years in the House, you are the 
Democratic leader on the floor and therefore 
in a good position to appraise the session 
of Congress which has just ended. 

Now, President Eisenhower told us at a 
news conference that he was disappointed in 
the record of Co 8 

Why do you think he was? 

Mr. McCormack. Well when President 
Eisenhower made that statement he was talk- 
ing, in my opinion, as a Republican politi- 
cian and not as the President, or one objec- 
tively evaluating what this session of Con- 
gress has done. . 

I think the President was—is somewhat 
peeved at the fact that his own party in Con- 
gress has deserted him. On many of the 
rolicalls on bills that the President recom- 
mended, we find from 50 to 70 percent of 
his own party in the House of Representa- 
tives voting against him. And, of course, 
some of the President's close advisers who 
pretty much keep themselves on the job to 
advise the President, probably realize that 
they had to have some diversionary state- 
ment because the record of this Congress 
clearly contradicts what the President said. 

Mr. BaNcRorT. Well, you think this has 
been a good, productive Congress? 

Mr. McCormack. It has been an outstand- 
ing Congress, a most fruitful Congress; and, 
furthermore, since President Eisenhower 
made that statement, there has been a large 
number of important bills which have passed 
both branches of Congress. 

Mr. CuvncH. Pinpoint a couple of the rea- 
Bons why you think this was an extraordi- 
narily successful session. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, the volume of work 
done by the Congress is far greater than was 
done in the 83d Congress, which is a fair 
comparison, because the 83d Congress was & 
Republican-controlled Congress. 

The importance of the legislation that we 
have passed through this Congress during 
this session: For example, we started out 
with the Mideast doctrine of President 
Eisenhower's which would have been un- 
necessary if he had given the right kind of 
leadership at the time of the Suez trouble 
when it first started, but, nevertheless, due 
to his uncertain and confused leadership, we 
had to step in and fill the vacuum in the 
Middle East to create an influence that had 
been destroyed when Britain and France in- 
fluence in that wide area and that impor- 
tant area of the world was destroyed, mainly, 
in part, by actions on the part of President 
Eisenhower and the present administration. 
And we had to step in to assert an influence 
there of the Western World. We are the only 
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country who could do it; and if the right 
kind of leadership was given to the country 
and to the free world at the outset of the 
Suez Canal problem and controversy and 
dificulty, there would have been no neces- 
sity for that; but the Democratic Congress 
Tose to the heights and recognized that water 

gone over the dam that was unneces- 
sary; we passed the resolution. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, Senator 

Mr. McCormack. Now, only a few days ago 
We passed another historic bill known: as 
the civil-rights bill, which is really the right- 
to-vote bill, and might be termed the right 
to register, because you can't vote unti you 
Tegister, and this is to remove difficulties 
&nd obstacles, unnecessary obstacles, against 
all Americans, without regard to race, color, 
Or creed, registering, but with particular 
emphasis at that time upon our Americans 
Of the colored race. 

Mr. BaNcROFT. I wanted to ask before we 
left foreign aid—I mean foreign policy: You 
Say that Democratic-controlled Congress did 
approve the Mideast doctrine, but were you 
Supporting the President's Congress when 
you knocked a billion dollars off his foreign- 
ald request? 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, when you talk about 
knocking a billion dollars, as a matter of fact, 
it is more than a billion dollars, Mr. Bancroft. 

He recommended about $4.9 billion and 
What went through is about three-billion- 
Seven-hundred-and-some-odd-million dol- 
lars, but there is about $600 million more 
which was reappropriated from previous 
years’ appropriations. 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, my question still 
nar Is that supporting his foreign pol- 

y 


Mr. McCormack. Certainly it—we gave him 
Plenty of money in which to carry on. 
eid BawcROrT. Well, let me put it another 

y—— 

Mr. McCormack, Last year when he made 
& recomrhendation, you wlll remember, there 
Was a billion-dollar cut and the President 
Complained, and yet when the fiscal year 
Was over, there was still $500 million that 
Was not used, so we appropriated $500 million 
More than was necessary. 

Mr. Downs. Well, McCormack, it seems to 
me that what is involved here in the—in 
these postpolitical sessions and assessment 
1s that the Democratic Congress and the ad- 
ministration are both going to be contesting 
Who did what for whom. 

Now, you say that the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, which was unnecessary because of, or 
arose because of lack of leadership, yet it is 
Called the Eisenhower doctrine and was 
Passed by the Democratic Congress which 
aie ecran or is attempting to take credit 

or it. 

That is paradox, isn't it? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, Mr. Downs, I think 
that my statement 1s clearly consistent. 

If, when the Suez Canal trouble started, 
When Nasser stepped in there and took it 
Over in violation of an international agree- 
ment, this administration had devised the 
Sound and affirmative policies that it was 
Capable of, and if when the British and 
French moved in, in Suez, we had not pulled 
the rug out from under them and cooperated 
with the Soviet Union and the United Na- 
tions in doing so, thereby destroying the in- 
fluence of Britain and France in the Middle 
East, and it was a great influence, there would 
have been no necessity for the Eisenhower 
doctrine, which took place, which we passed 
4 months later, but the influence being de- 
stroyed, we had to step in there. 

Mr. CHURCH. Even so, even so, what hap- 
pened to the unanimity? There was unani- 
mity in the House when you voted on the 
doctrine, and that unanimity seems to have 
gone out the window. It went out the win- 
dow very shortly thereafter, as witness the 
Cuts in the foreign-aid structure, 
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Mr. McCormack. Well, no, the cuts 

Mr. CHURCH. What happened? 

Mr. McCormack. The cuts in the foreign 
ald have absolutely nothing to do with the— 
with the Eisenhower Mideast doctrine, The 
reductions in the foreign aid are the best 
judgment of congressional committees as to 
what amount of money would be—we would 
be justified in appropriating during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, in connection with foreign 
aid or mutual assistance. It amounts, in 
direct appropriations and indirect appro- 
priations, to about $3,400,000,000. It is the 
feeling of Congress that that is adequate, 
and if it is not adequate the President can 
meet that situation next January by sub- 
mitting to Congress a supplemental budget. 

Now what we Democrats, and I am speak- 
ing for myself, would like to see the President 
do, is to be more consistent in his leadership, 
to be more firm in his leadership, not to be 
vascillating. 

I don’t like to pick up the paper, and I am 
sure other Americans do not, and see Zorayin 
browbeating us, the United States, using 
scornful language toward us and then the 
President of the United States making a con- 
ciliatory statement. 

Mr, CuurcH. What would you do about it, 
sir? 

Mr. McCormack. I would use firm lan- 
guage. I would let them know that the 
United States is a powerful nation. I would 
let them know that the United States is 
not—is not going to permit country after 
country to be internally subverted and taken 
over by Communist forces and become sub- 
ject to the Communist satellite. I would 
have, in the case of Hungary, taken affirma- 
tive action at the right time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Action, did you say, or words? 

Mr. McCormack, Exactly. We could have 
taken plenty of action there before the Nagy 
regime was overthrown by the Kremlin 
stepping in and putting! dar and his gang 
again in control of Hungary. 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, Congressman McCor- 
mack, do you think that just words, no mat- 
ter how sharp, would have stopped all that; 
or would you be in favor of sending troops, 
in to do it? How far would you go in order 
to stop this thing? 

Mr. McCormack. We don't have to send 
troops there. There is plenty of things we 
can do in order to—because the only lan- 
guage that the Communists appreciate and 
understand is the language of strength. 
Above all, we should keep our Armed Forces 
maintained ai the highest level necessary, 
consistent with world conditions, 

We have seen & hundred thousand re- 
duction in manpower in the Army, already; 
we see another hundred thousand going, 
being underway. We see the reductions in 
our Air Force. We see the reductions in 
our Navy. The world sees that. 

We are having disarmament talks in Lon- 
don, and we have had for months, and we 
are trying to have the Soviet Union agree 
to reduce their armed forces and—why 
should they, because we are reducing ours 
unilaterally? We are eliminating the, what 
you might call the negotiable fat, by reduc- 
ing our own Armed Forces, instead of trying 
to use that as a trading point for the pur- 
pose of having the Soviet Union reduce its 
armed forces. 

Mr. Downs. But, Mr. McCormack, the 
Democratic Party, to get back to the whole 
outlook on foreign aid, and which is part 
of our mutual-security system, the Demo- 
cratic Party in the past has been the one that 
has been for the large appropriations to 
beef up the armed forces of our allies. Now 
comes a Republican administration, the 
Democrats are on the other side of the fence 
talking about reducing it, and you did re- 
duce the foreign-aid bills, which is part of 
the mutual-defense system, 
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Mr. McCormack. No; I don’t think—I 
don't think the evidence justifies that state- 
ment. ` 

Take the vote today on the passage, on 
the agreeing to the conference report on 
the mutual-assistance appropriation bill. 
The vote was 107 Democrats for, 70 against; 
87 Republicans for, 52 against. 

That means there were 52 Republicans who 
voted among those who voted today against 
one penny being appropriated for foreign 
aid. 

Mr. Bancrorr. And 70 Democrats. 

Mr, McCormack. Exactly. But there were 
107 Democrats, still, who voted for the pas- 
sage of the bill, and there were only 87 
members of the President's own party, and 
he is in control, he is in the White House. 

So I think—now when, back several years 
ago, the necessity for larger appropriations 
were greater than they are today because 
most of the countries of Europe, from an 
economic angle, were in very bad condition 
and it was necessary to help rebuild them 
economically in order to rebuild them from— 
from the angle of moral, from the moral 
angle—and from the angle of defense. 

Now, that has been pretty well taken care 
of so that so far as Europe is concerned, 
there is no necessity of appropriations for 
economic aid. The economic aid now goes 
in certain countries of southeast Asia, the 
Philippines, South Korea, and Formosa, the 
principal amount being military aid. 

Mr. Bawcnorr. Well Congressman Mc- 
Cormack, I wonder if we can get back to 
Congress here, and the day-to-day problems. 

You are a leader of the majority party in 
the House. You have just completed a 
session, the first session in our history in 
which the President in the White House is 
forbidden by law to run for reelection. Do 
you think that has had any effect and if so, 
what effect, on the workings between 

Mr. McCormack, No question 

Mr. Bancrorr. Between the White House 
and the Congress? 

Mr. McCormack; No question about it in 
my mind, Mr, Bancroft. It is commonsense 
that when a man is starting his second term, 
and it is known that he cannot succeed him- 
self because of the constitutional restric- 
tion, that immediately within his own party 
processes get underway in connection with 
controlling the next convention, within the 
Democratic Party and within the Republican 
Party there are different groupings, some 
affiliated with one another, some who are not, 
and there is the fight for control and power, 

I opposed that amendment and one of the 
main reasons I opposed it was, it is the first, 
it is the only provision in the Constitution 
which is a limitation on the right of the 
individual American citizen. 

Every other prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion is against Government to protect the 
individual, 

Furthermore, I opposed it because I felt it 
would be dangerous to put a 2-year—two- 
term restriction into our Constitution be- 
cause, suppose 3 years, suppose sometime in 
the future our country is at war, and the 
President of the United States is finishing 
his second term, Is there anyone who thinks 
that a campaign would be for the best in- 
terests of our country, if we are fighting for 
our very preservation, and we had a man in 
the White House who was probably doing a 
wonderful job? 

Mr. Bancrort. Are you going to try to re- 
peal it now? 

Mr. McCormack. I shall vote for its re- 
peal, if it comes up. 

I regret the day that the amendment was 
put on, and it was a slap at Franklin D. 
Roosevelt while he was buried at Hyde Park— 
that is what put all that over. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Mr. McCORMACK, you 
talked about the achievements of this Con- 
gress; what about the things that 
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Mr. McCormack. And might I say they 
didn't dare do it while he was alive. 

Mr. Downs. Well, what 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, the Republicans 
weren't in control while he was alive, were 
they? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, it wasn't purely or 
wholly Republican vote that did it, Mr. 
Bancroft. There were quite a few Demo- 
cratic votes, too. 

Mr. DowNs, What about the things that 
Congress did not do, such as school aid and 
the rest of it, and what political effect is that 
going to have? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, the school aid, Mr. 
Downs, as you know, the Republicans over- 
whelmingly voted against the bill, to strike 
out the enacting clause which killed the bill. 
The Democratic vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of keeping the bill alive. 

The vote was 208 to 203. Two of the Re- 
publican leaders in the House voted to kill 
the bill. If only 3, a shift of only 3 votes, 
the bill would have been saved and we would 
have gone back to the Committee of the 
Whole, 

The President was not even kept informed 
as to what the legislative situation was at 
the time, even if they could have gotten in 
touch with the President. I don't know 
whether they could or not. I don't know 
where he was at the time, whether in the 
White House or elsewhere. 

But the Republican leadership had plenty 
of time to call the President. They didn't do 
it, and if they did and went back among 
their Members, they could have easily shifted 
3 or 4 more votes and saved the bill. 

Bo, while both Democrats and Republicans 
voted to kill the bill, the Republicans over- 
whelmingly voted to kill it; the Democrats 
overwhelmingly voted to save the bill, but 
unfortunately the combination of the large 
Republican vote to kil] the bill and the 
Democratic vote that voted that way, was 
enough to kill the bill by five votes. 

Mr. Baxcnorr. Well, Mr. McCorMack, are 
you not—the Democrats are in control of 
this Congress. Are you not trying to take 
the credit for the Democrats for the good 
things in that Congress and yet blame it on 
the Republicans who don’t control Congress 
for what you regard as the bad things about 
this Congress? 

Mr. McCormack. No, Mr. Bancroft. Each 
and every individual Member of Congress, 
elected by the people of his district, whether 
Republican or Democrat, and they've got to 
take their own responsibility for their own 
vote, and there are two political parties and 
both parties must take their responsibility, 
but when the President of the United States 
makes a recommendation, or says he 1s satis- 
fied with the bill as he did in the case of 
school construction, and a majority, a clear 
majority of his own party votes against him, 
I think it's fair to comment upon it, par- 
ticularly when a clear majority of the Demo- 
crats vote for the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. Well just for the record, was 
there anything, Mr. McCormack, that was 
wrong in this Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress that was the fault of the Democratic 
Party? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, we had a lot of dif- 
ficulties. 

A few weeks ago we didn't think we were 
going to get a bill to meet the Jencks de- 
cision; well, we knew we were. 

A few weeks ago they didn't think we 
would get an immigration bill through, it’s 
not as far I would like to see it go, but it’s 
going to do an awful lot of good. We got it 


A few weeks ago they didn’t think we were 
going to get through the right-to-vote bill, 
known as the civil-rights bill, but it’s 
through, and 1t will be law. 

There are some things that we haven't 
done that I would like to see done, but 
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there’s another session of this Congress, Mr. 
Church, and you and I know, from your ex- 
perience in Washington, and my experience, 
that the President’s recommendations are 
not put through, all put through the first 
session of a Congress, it’s a Congress. 

Furthermore, every recommendation made 
by the President is not correct. We have 
done a lot in stopping some of his recom- 
mendations going through ‘that would 
be harmful, to the best interests of the 
people of our country. 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, Mr. McCormacx, this 
is Labor Day as you know, and I believe the 
platform of your party, for quite a few years 
now, has promised some changes 1n the Taft- 
Hartley Act. LC LAS 

When is that, what could you tell us on 
this Labor Day about the chances of that? 

Mr. McCormack. I would think that in the 
next session of Congress, that there is an 
excellent chance of some amendments being 
put through that will remove several of the 
inequitable provisions of the existing law. 

Mr. CHvRCH. What about—what about the 
business of, as you hear today, labor clean- 
ing house? Do you think there is any legis- 
lation necessary there, Mr. McCormack? I 
know that's a subject pretty close to your 
heart. 

Mr. McCormack. The great majority of la- 
bor, and I'm talking about the leaders of 
labor, are just like the great majority of 
businessmen, the great majority of bankers, 
financiers, or any other field of activity— 
good, honorable men. 

But, unfortunately, there is a small per- 
centage of them, like there in past years, 
and there are probably today in other walks 
of activity who are unscrupulous. I think, 
directly addressing myself to it, that the 
McClellan committee has done a very fine 
job in exposing the violations of trust that 
have taken place by some, but we should 
not indict all leaders of labor for that small 
percentage. 

However, the evidence clearly shows that 
something must be done to protect those 
trust funds and I favor legislation that will 
do that, But I do not, I will not favor legis- 
lation that wil be punitive in nature 
and repressive against labor, because as 
you know there are certain forces in this 
country who are antilabor and they will try 
to capitalize the present situation to put 
through, not legislation to meet the problem 
of—of the—proper protection of these trust 
funds, but who would try to put through 
legislation that would be detrimental to la- 
bor, in other words, antilabor. 

Mr. Bancrort. So this is—— 

Mr. McCormack, So, answering your ques- 
tion first, something should be done in con- 
nection with the trust funds. I can con- 
fine my answer to that. I don’t think any- 
one, any honorable person wants directly 
antilabor legislation. 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, you think this will be 
done in the session starting in January 

Mr. McCormack. I have every confidence 
that proper legislation will be passed. The 
one thing we have got to watch is that cer- 
tain powerful elements in this country do 
not use the hysteria to put through anti- 
labor legislation. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, you have quite a few 
things here left for the session starting in 
January—— ^ 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, yes, 

Mr. Bancrort. And that will be an election 
year, as you know. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. BaNcROFT. Do you think Congress will 
be able to deal with things in an election 

ear—— 
? Mr. McCormack. Oh, yes 

Mr. Bancrort, Which it was unable to deal 
with 1n this nonelection year? 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, yes, we Democrats 
have a habit of doing things. 
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Mr. Bancrorr. You think you can legislate 
better when you are under the voters' guns 
than when you are not? 

Mr. McCormack. No, no. I wouldn't say 
that, Mr. Bancroft, although, as you know, 
this is big league politics down here. 

Mr. BaNcnorT. Well, you have been in it a 
long time. . 

Mr. Downs. Well, speaking of elections, 
there was an election out in Wisconsin the 
other day they made you Democrats very 
happy. What do you think this portends 
toward 1960 in the presidential election? 

Mr. McCormack. I would say, Mr. Downs, 
that if anyone was to say that that was not 
an important election and the results very 
important, would be far reaching, would be 
one who has closed his eyes to the facts. 

It was an amazing election, the first, for 
the Democrat to win is amazing; second, to 
win by the votes he did. It's fair to assunte 
that Wisconsin, geographically located where 
it is, that that feeling of the people of Wis- 
consin as evidenced by the election results, 
must exist in adjoining States to Wisconsin. 

To me it’s a clear indication of repudiation 
of the leadership of President Eisenhower. I 
think foreign affairs entered into it, his un- 
certain, vascillating leadership. The feeling 
of fear in the minds of the American people 
that we are on the defensive throughout the 
world, and that it’s due to lack of afirma- 
tive policy and consistent policy and action 
on the part of President Eisenhower and 
the present Republican administration. 

And we must remember that under our 
Constitution the President 1s the sole reposi- 
tory in the field of foreign affairs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Well, Mr. McCormack, how do 
you—— 

Mr. McCormack. Second, might I say, not 
to talk longer, Mr. Church, I think the do- 
mestic questions, the farm questions, I think 
inflation, I think related to inflation, the 
economic aspect was the high interest rate, 
all of those played an important part, also. 

Mr. CHURCH. I just wondered how you ac- 
counted for the fact that Mr. PROXMIRE was 
defeated three times in a gubernatorial race 
in Wisconsin by the same man that lost to 
him in this senatoríal race. 

Wouldn't it seem to you that it was be- 
cause of & completely split-up Republican 
Party in the State, rather than what you 
suggest? 

Mr. McCormack. No, I don't—in a State 
like Wisconsin, it would be impossible for it 
to be for that cause alone. There must have 
been—what were the factors that caused the 
split party? What were the factors that 
caused people who ordinarily voted Republi- 
can and who did in the past, not on this 
year, on this occasion? I don't think it was 
any intraparty split that could account for 
that. It might account for some votes, and 
that exists in every election where there are— 
some disgruntled Republicans against a Re- 
publican candidate and some disgruntled 
Democrats against a Democratic candidate. 

Mr. BaNcnorT. Well, Mr. 

Mr. McCormack. But they are usually not 
enough to affect an election, and certainly 
in Wisconsin that wouldn't bring about that 
tremendous result. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, Mr. McCormack, let's 
see if we can project this Wisconsin thing a 
little bit. 

Now, there is an election coming up in 
New Jersey this fall, and if Governor Meyner 
wins there, do you think this is all adding 
up to a big Democratic trend that will be 
refiected in the congressional elections in 
1958? 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Bancroft, I have seen 
a big Democratic trend for the last 2 years. 

To begin with, in 1956 the Democratic 
trend was there. It was true that President 
Eisenhower won by over 9,500,000 votes, but 
Was a personal victory, because when we got 
to the political level between the 2 politi- 
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cal parties, the Democrats—Democratic can- 
* didates for Congress—got more votes than 
the Republicans. 

If the people, in voting for President Elsen- 
hower for reelection, had meant that that 
Was a manifestation against the Democratic 
Party, we wouldn't have had more than 160 
Democrats in the House of Representatives. 
Instead, there was 234, I think, elected to 
the House, and a Democratic Senate. 

So that in 1956 it was there, the trend was 
there. Mr. Eisenhower's personal popularity 
Was able to save the situation for himself, 

Furthermore—— 

Mr. Bawcgorr, And yet you would be in 
favor of repealing the law that forbids him 
from running again? 

Mr. McCormack. I would vote for it, it 
isn't & question of forbidding Mr. Eisen- 
hower, I was against, and I am still against 
the two-term prohibition for the reasons 
Which I previously stated. 

Mr. Bancrort. Yes; I know. 

Mr. McCormack, First, it’s an invasion on 
the right of the American citizen. The only 
limitation in the Constitution against the 
Tight of an American, an individual Ameri- 
can; and second, the potential danger to our 
country that it could constitute. 

Mr, Bancrorr. Well, Mr. McCormack—— 

Mr, Downs. Mr. McCormack, speaking of 
individual rights and the rest of it and splits 
in the Republican Party, what has happened 
Since the Thurmond filibuster, the civil- 
Tights passage of this right-to-vote bill, 
what has happened to the split in the Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Downs, despite the 
Split in the Democratic Party, it's the first 
time in the history of the country that a 
bill was reported out of a committee, was 
last year, it was a Democratic-controlled 
committee and it passed the House but it 
didn't get through the Senate. 

The second time legislation of this kind 
ever came out of a committee was in the 
85th Congress, this Congress, a Democratic- 
controlled committee, It was passed by 
Democratic-controlled Congresses. 

Now, I think as a result of the passage of 
the bill, the tensions within the Demo- 
cratic Party will subside. You mark my 


words, gentlemen, I have been chairman ot 


the platform committee on 3 out of the 
last 4 occasions. I think I know something 
about it, I have lived it, preserving unity 
in the Democratic Party in the different con- 
ventions when each time, in 1944, 1952, and 
1956 when I was chairman, there were 
ihreatened walkouts. I think I know from 
&ctual experience what the situation is, and 
We are not—the tension is not going to be 
there, there will be no more threatened 
Walkouts in Democratic conventions, 

Mr. BaNcaorr. Well I wonder 
could 

Mr. McCormack. And as the result of the 
tension subsiding, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. 
Downs, and Mr. Church, unity becomes 
Stronger and in the House we are not going 
to have this constant threat of a small 
group from the South compelled to make 
coalition with the great majority of the 
Republicans. 

Mr. Bancrort. I would like to ask just one 
very simple question: Do you a Demo- 
crat is going to win the presidency in 1960, 
and if so which one? 

Mr. McCormack. First, my first answer is 
“Yes”; the second one, there are, we have a 
dozen good candidates. 

Mr. Bancrort. Well I guess that’s the 
best way 

Mr. McCormack. Might I say JOHN KEN- 
NEDY, of Massachusetts is one of the out- 
standing ones, 

Mr. Bancrorr. Thanks, thank you very, 
very much, Congressman MCCORMACK. 


if I 
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Sensible Reaction to Russian Psychology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent Russian announcement 
about their possession of an intercon- 
tinental missile, I am pleased to include 
a most pertinent editorial, appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor issue of 
August 28, last, sensibly pointing out the 
reaction attitude we should adopt in the. 
face of this obvious attempt to inspire 
psychological panic. 

The editorial follows: 

MISSILES IN PERSPECTIVE 


The physical force of the Soviet’s an- 
nounced intercontinental missile cannot pos- 
sibly equal its psychological impact. There- 
fore, the chief immediate aim of the free 
world should be to keep its mental shirt on 
while surveying the situation. 

The Moscow statement, even taken at face 
value, does not forthwith upset the world 
balance of power. For years can intervene 
between a successful test of a weapon and 
its operational availability in numbers suffi- 
cient to be decisive in war. And there is 
good reason to believe that the United States 
is within months of successful testing. 

Washington dispatches disclose diverse 
views about how much weight to give the 
Russian report. Senator Jackson termed it 
ballistic blackmail, and some sources saw 
it as timed to influence events in the Middle 
East or the disarmament negotiations. The 
West is so accustomed to mendacity in Mos- 
cow and to all things being bent to the uses 
of propaganda that it could easily conclude 
this is more of the same. 

The Soviet announcement was notably 
linked with reports of new hydrogen-bomb 
tests and accompanied by blasts at the 
American position on disarmament. And 
words in the statement such as “successful,” 
“unprecedented altitude,” “intercontinen< 
tal,” and “target area“ are open to interpre- 
tation. So is the claim that the results 
“show it is possible to direct rockets into 
any part of the world.” Such claims could 
be made about a missile which hardly sur- 
passed the 3,000-mile flight obtained already 
in American tests. 

But it would be hazardous to build com- 
placency on assumptions that Moscow is 
exaggerating. Whatever its unreliability in 
other flelds, its claims about weapons have 
usually proved true. But the diplomatic ef- 
fects depend greatly on how the free world 
responds. If it is not frightened, uncom- 
mitted nations will take note and guide their 
own policies accordingly. 

It is worth pointing out also that though 
intercontinental ballistic missiles may be- 
come the ultimate weapon, they do not hold 
that position today. Moscow is careful to 
point out that rockets are not vulnerable to 
up-to-date antiaircraft defense. But we 
should not be hasty to assume that missiles 
fired across the oceans can attain the accu- 
racy required even for atomic warheads. De- 
fense against missiles is difficult, but those 
working on it are not hopeless. Meanwhile, 
airplanes carrying H-bombs—and provided 
with many forward bases—remain the great- 
est military force in being. In this fleld 
the anti-Communist powers are still well 
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ved and able to exercise a decisive deter- 
ren 

Yet every step in the race to build more 
destructive weapons sounds & warning to all 
who recognize the necessity for greater prog- 
ress in peacemaking. This should be the 
most emphasized meaning of Moscow's 
announcement. 


The Archbishop Speaks Forth to the 
Critics of His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith correspondence 
with the Archbishop of the Dominican 
Republic. 

The churches of the world have al- 
ways given people those things which 
even democracy does not always pro- 
duce—truth, peace, faith, and hope. 

When free people finally win the war 
against a Godless communism, the vic- 
tory will belong to those religious faiths 
which defied communism to the end in 
ihe name of Christianity and humanity, 

During the inflammatory criticism of 
the Dominican Republic in this first ses- 
sion, it was charged General Trujillo had 
encouraged communism at one time. It 
was inconceivable to me that a country 
estimated at more than 98 percent 
Roman Catholic could be guilty of this. 

I wrote a letter to His Excellency, the 
Archbishop of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and I have had an answer which I am 
submitting for the information of the 
House. There is not one word of truth 
in the charge. Since I have never known 
an archbishop who feared either the 
truth or any layman of any type, I am 
satisfied His Excellency speaks without 
restraint, independently, and in abso- 
lute truth as only he would know it from 
& long and intimate association which 
would not be possible for any of us to 
experience. 

The matter-of-fact tone and reporting 
of His Excellency is proof enough for me 
that the charges against the Dominican 
Republic are not supportable, but most 
certainly prejudicial and made without 
regard to the governmental concepts of 
the Latin Americas. I think His Excel- 
lency puts it well when he says the prop- 
aganda going on in the United States 
stems from those who are in disagree- 
ment with the Dominican regime on law 
and order. 

I have long felt we cannot make the 
world over in the image of America and 
Americans. We have expended over $60 
billion in American taxes on our efforts 
something along this line, and we are 
worse off in the world today for it. 

The fault lies not only in our money, 
but perhaps more in ourselves. We ex- 
pect praise for our generosity, but we- 
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give none; we want credit, but we will 
not pay credit to those who aline them- 
selves with us; we expect homage and 
eternal alliance, but we will not stand 
firm and long. 

! Some of these days we are going to 
have to pay tribute to the Catholic 
churches and the stronger governments 
for our victory over communism. Condi- 
tions today are such that it is more prof- 
itable, more safe, and decidedly more ex- 
pedient and easy to be a neutral power 
than to be an open and avowed enemy of 
communism. Those rulers and nations 
who played the appeasement and neu- 
tral roles with Hitler are dead and dying. 
I cannot repeat too often my own strong 
conviction that we should credit and en- 
courage those strong chiefs of state who 
risk their lives, their fortunes, their fam- 
ily futures, and their own place in his- 
tory, on the side of Christianity and de- 
mocracy. 

The Congress can get more headlines, 
more mail, and more admiring glances 
out of the mirror, with investigation of 
labor racketeers and others than we can 
get in a solid piece of positive legislation 
such as social security and a humani- 
tarian viewpoint for the older people or 
the workingman. There are no head- 
lines in the cost of living rises, or in high 
taxes. It is the prosecutions which get 
the headlines. It has remained for the 
defense to preserve and assure a sense of 
DENS regardless of the pressures at the 

e. 

Therefore, if I have come to the de- 
fense of a friend of the United States 
without qualification, perhaps in the end 
the jury of people will find I have con- 
tributed & small part to our stronger 
union against communism. The ex- 
change of correspondence follows: 

AUGUST 20, 1957. 
Your Excellency the Archbishop RICARDO 
PITTINI, 


Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
Your EXcELLENCY: I am requesting your 
opinion and comment on a matter which 1s 
of considerable consequence here in the 
United States and which pertains to a sub- 
ject on which you would be most qualified to 


In your opinion: 

1. Is the Government and those in au- 
thority in the Dominican Republic anti- 
Communist and has it ever encouraged com- 
munism? 

2. Would you classify the Government as 
different from that of other Latin American 
countries? It has been charged that the 
Government is a dictatorship. 

3. Are the people oppressed by the Govern- 
ment? Would your opinion be that the peo- 
ples of the Dominican Republic enjoy sub- 
stantially the same freedoms which are had 
by people 1n other Latin American countries? 

The Dominican Republic is under severe 
criticism in the United States by political 
exiles, and by one Member of Congress, along 
with some segments of the press. I have 
serious doubts about these and there- 
fore seek Your Excellency’s opinion. I am 
sure it will be very helpful to us. 

Would it be asking too much to have a 
reply at your very earliest convenience? 

Sincerely, 
GARDNER R. WITHROW, 
Member of Congress, United States of 
America. 
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[Translation (Spanish) ] 
Crupap TRUJILLO Do REPUBLIC, 
August 30, 1957. 


Hon. GARDNER R. WITHROW, 


Member of the House of Representa- . 
tives of the United States of 
America, Washington. 

Drag Mn. WrrHROW: It gives me pleasure 
to reply to your kind letter of this August 
20, in which you ask my opinion about the 
stand of this country’s Government on com- 
munism and about the differences which 
possibly exist between the Dominican Goy- 
ernment and those of the other countries of 
Latin America in matters concerning the 
exercise of individual liberties, 

Because of my duties as head of the Catho- 
lic Church in the Dominican Republic, I 
can tell you in regard to the first question 
that the Government and authorities of this 
country are absolutely anti-Communist, and 
they enforce, in the strictest possible manner, 
the stipulations of the law of the National 
Congress of October 20, 1936, which author- 
izes a prison term of 3 months to 2 years 
and & fine of $50 (Dominican currency) to 
$500 for every Communist or anarchist activ- 
ity and every doctrine contrary to public 
morality, such as is practiced traditionally 
in all civilized nations. 

The anti-Communist activity of the 
Dominican Government is very sincere and 
definite, manifested not only by the repress- 
ing of activities of that nature on Dominican 
territory, but also by giving wide and 
definite protection to whatever tends to 
strengthen the population of this country, 
the traditional norms of life and the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, With this goal, 
Dominican authorities have given to the 
Catholic Church resolute protection with- 
out, of course, diminishing the constitutional 
principles of religious liberty which consti- 
tutes one of the essential norms of Domini- 
can life. 

In matters concerning the democratic or 
dictatorial character of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment, compared with the other govern- 
ments of Latin America, I can tell you with 
absolute frankness that the Dominican Re- 
public is one country where the citizen en- 
joys complete liberty with the sole obligation 
of obeying laws scrupulously and of abstain- 
ing from all activity illegally directed against 
the security of the state. All legal activities 
can be exercised with as much freedom as in 
the United States, the citizen develops his 
spirtt of initiative without fear of the slight- 
est coercion on the part of the authorities. 
The Government is based upon the firm 
belief in authority, and order is jealously 
kept, a fact which has permitted the country 
to progress enormously without the menace 
of civil disturbances and without the typical 
disquiet of any kind of social anarchy. 

I do not believe that any difference exists 
between the Dominican Government, from 
the point of view of the exercise of the prin- 
ciple of authority and the more liberal gov- 
ernments of Latin America, except that laws 
in the Dominican Republic are strictly 
obeyed and public order reaches a higher 
level of solidarity than in any other Latin 
American country in the hemisphere. 

The propaganda being directed against the 
Dominican Republic abroad evidently is 
biased and emanates from elements disaf- 
fected with the regime of order, peace, and 
strict enforcement of the laws which exist 
in this country and which can be justly 
judged as one of the most disciplined and 
progressive in the world. 

My best regards to you. 

RICARDO PITTINI, 
Archbishop of Santo Domingo. 
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Jeanne Parent: Great Patriot and Heroine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, & few 
days ago I learned of the death of a 
woman-whose heroic acts during World 
War II earned her the United States 
Medal of Freedom and many other 
decorations. 

This gallant and heroic lady who 
braved danger and withstood torture to 
save American lives was my neighbor, 
Jeanne Parent. 

Though I did not have the privilege 
and honor of knowing her well—I had 
heard of her great deeds and was proud 
to number her among my constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Jeanne Parent may 
have passed from the American scene, 
but her story of exemplary courage, her 
great love for freedom, will always serve 
to inspire others and will live on as part 
of the story of America. 


Mr. Alfred Robbins, writing for the 
Newark Star Ledger, tells her story elo- 
quently—a story we will all remember: 
JEANNE PARENT: GREAT PATRIOT AND HEROINE 

(By Alfred Robbins) 

When Mrs. Jeanne Parent applied for her 
United States citizenship papers she was 
asked only one question: “If we get into an- 
other war will you do the same thing over 
again?” Mrs. Parent smiled and said sim- 
ply: “Yes.” 

Yes, she would hide allied aviators shot 
down in Belgium during World War II from. 
the Germans. 

ENDURED BRUTALITY 

Yes, she would go without food and endure 
brutal beatings rather than divulge the 
names of fellow underground workers. 

Yes, she would spend 2 months in a Ger- 
man political prison and face execution 
without a tear. 

And so Mrs, Parent, who had not set foot 
on American soll until 1946, officially became 
a citizen. But in her heart she had been 
an American since that November day in 
1942 when United States troops stormed 
ashore in North Africa, 

MATE INTERNED 

“She went underground in Belgium be- 
cause she wanted to help those boys,” John 
Parent, her husband, said yesterday. 

And though he didn't mention it, Mrs. 
Parent must also have felt she was helping 
her husband. Parent, an American citizen 
had been interned by the Nazis as an enemy 
alien immediately after the African invasion. 

Since he wasn't there, Parent’s story of his 
wife's work was sketchy. “She didn't talk 
much about it,” Parent said. 

HELPED 150 YANKS 


"But I know she helped about 150 Ameril- 
can boys," he said. Mrs. Parent not only 
hid the boys but also helped them obtain 
fake credentials, disguises and transporta- 
tion to Switzerland. 

All went well until 1944. The allies had 
landed in Normandy and were starting to 
push toward Belgium. But in July of that 
year the Gestapo broke into the Parent home 
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and found a young avla tor from Texas hiding 


à “Jeanne was then named a member of the 

‘Aviation Club’ by the Germans,” Parent said. 

Members were those of the underground 
Who helped allied fliers escape.” 
INITIATION: DEATH 


“When someone in the club was caught," 
Parent continued, "he or she was sentenced 
to be executed." 

. Parent was thrown into a political 
Prison in Liege, Belgium, to await transfer to 
the notorious Buchenwald death camp. She 
languished there 2 months, 

“My wife received very little food during 
her imprisonment,” Parent said. “And she 
Was continually beaten because they wanted 
her to talk and she would not.” 


SPURNED REWARD 


If his wife had talked, Parent was asked, 
Would she have been freed. 

"Not only would they have let her go," he 
answered, "but I too would have been freed 
and Jeanne would have received 25,000 
francs.” 

“But if she had spoken, many in the un- 
derground would have been killed,” he added, 

y made her suffer for silence.” 


NICK OF TIME 


Before the Germans could find a vehicle to 
transport Mrs. Parent to Buchenwald, Ameri- 
Can troops liberated the town in September 
and set Mrs. Parent free. 

After Jeanne was freed, our home became 
kind of a social club for American soldiers,” 
Parent said. "They would stop by for a meal 
and because my wife could speak English, it 
Was a taste of home.” 

“Many of those boys were gloomy and 
— and a talk would help them,” he 


CAME TO UNITED STATES 


Parent was released in 1948. He, his wife, 
and two daughters, now Mrs. Julie Snyder, 
Of Newark, and Mrs. Jacqueline Blunt, of 
— came to Newark the following 


Mrs, Parent was awarded the United States 
al of Freedom and a citation from then- 
General Eisenhower for her gallant services 
in the Allied cause. She also received the 
Commemorative War Medal, the Political 
mers Cross, and other decorations from 
native land, 
Parent was asked what kind of a woman 
is wife was to have performed such heroic 
deeds, 
MET IN BELGIUM 

His face registered surprise. "Why, she was 
® housewife when I first met her in Belgium,” 
he sald. “My folks were from Belgium and 
they wanted to go back. I went with them, 
Planning to stay only 6 months, but I met 
Jeanne and stayed longer.” 

They were married in 1924. Parent worked 
as a representative for an American business 
firm. "We were just an ordinary, happy 
family," Parent said. 

FAST INVASION 


When the Nazis invaded Poland in 1939 
the Parents decided to remain in Belgium 
because they thought the Germans would 
honor a treaty between the two countries. 

"Once the Germans invaded the Low- 
lands," Parent said, “it was too late for me to 
leave; it happened so fast.” 

After her arrival in the United States, Mrs, 
Parent visited some of the boys she helped. 

RETICENT . 

"I remember one," Parent said. “His 
name was Ben St. John from Olean, N. Y. 
He refused to discuss his war experiences 
with anyone except my wife.” 
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But, for the most part, Mrs. Parent went 
back to being a housewife in Newark. 

“People would ask us why we didn't write 
a book,” Parent said. “But it was all over 
and we just wanted to be left in peace.” 

Mrs. Parent died Thursday in the peace 
and quiet of her home at 235 Montclair 
Avenue, at the age of 53. 


National Manufactory Born in Paterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Paterson, N. J., which was 
founded and named by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, is prominent in this year's cen- 
tennial observance of Hamilton's birth- 
day. Recently County Government, a 
New Jersey publication, carried the fol- 
lowing most interesting article on Pater- 
son: T 

NATIONAL MANUFACTORY BORN IN PATERSON 
(By Dr. Stanton Hammond, Passaic 
educator-historian) 

County Passaic’s Paterson was the brain- 
child of a colossal figure in Colonial Amer- 
ica, Alexander Hamilton. Nestled in the 
valley of an Indian river at the foot of a bold 
cliff, it is a city of an incredible history; both 
county capital and economic heart. 

On rainy Tuesday, March 5, 1680, two 
Dutch missionaries visited the thundering 
waterfall we call Passaic Falls. Their diary 
bespoke an awe of its enormous waterpower, 
But the falls thundered for another century 
untouched by the hand of man. When the 
grasping British King, George III, drove his 
finest subjects in America to arms in defense 
of their rights, a graceful Hamilton, fired 
with plans and ambition, emerged as a 
builder after the Battle of Monmouth in 
1778. 

On Friday afternoon, the 10th of July 1778, 
General Washington and his aides tarried for 
lunch at the brink of the Passaic Falls. 
Hamilton was a member of that company, 
headed by an experienced surveyor, a relaxed 
general of the armies. Did the conversa- 
tions of the hour or a leisurely walk along 
the waterfall produce a suggestion, by Wash- 
ington to Hamilton, that the vast waterpower 
of the Passaic Falls, might be harnessed to 
make things for days when peace would 
reign in the new land? 

I firmly believe that he did—for on becom- 
ing President of the new nation, Washing- 
ton named Hamilton as the first Secretary of 
the Treasury. In a very short time, the lat- 
ter sent to the Congress his famous Report 
on Manufactures. In it he pointed out that 
the United States could never really be free 
of Europe's domination until it made most 
of its own products. Furthermore, he pro- 
posed a corporation should be formed to run 
this business. While he favored a strong 
centralized government, he evidently did not 
want this government to get into business 


. in competition with its citizens. 


By 1791 Hamilton’s busy mind had a plan 
to free America from European capital and 
manufacture. He set about getting support 
from investors, keeping Passaic Falls in mind. 
On Tuesday, November 22, he wisely secured 
& charter from the New Jersey Legislature to 
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set up such & corporation. 'This was the 
Society for Establishing Useful Manufac- 
tures which was to build and operate the 
National Manufactory. 

In honor of the governor who helped steer 
the project to success and get New Jersey to 
subscribe $10,000 toward a million in stock, 
Hamilton named the new city for William 
Paterson. Passaic Falls was in competition 
with several southern locations, the Delaware 
and Raritan Rivers, but Hamilton finally 
steered the “sum” to this magnificent loca- 
tion. 

The Indians called this falls Totowa, “the 
place where the water falls between” the 
rocks. The new project did not have smooth 
sailing, because men like Budinot, Pintard, 
and Lord Stirling's son-in-law, Duer, turned 
out to be poor businessmen. The engineer 
hired to lay out the works, Maj. Charles Pierre 
L'Enfant proposed such gradiose schemes 
that he was dismissed July 4, 1792, 16 years 
to the day of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Altho his talents were never used in 
Paterson, they were utilized later by Presi- 
dent Washington to lay out the grandest city 
in the Western World, our Nation's Capital, 
Washington, D. C. 

The directors of the sum found a practical 
superintendent 1n Peter Colt, who put Pater- 
son on the map by dint of skill and great in- 
genuity. However, the load was too great 
for his experience, and the sum closed down 
within a few years, never to resume manu- 
facturing. Still a start had been made, and 
within a few years the town of Paterson be- 
gan to brim with industry, The Colt family 
returned at the time of the War of 1812 and 
managed the city's development for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 

The first manufacturing at Paterson was 
of cotton goods, One reads with amazement 
in Dr. Fisher's 1832 census that. 3,360,372 
pounds of raw cotton was made into cloth 
and duck sail. In another decade silk, loco- 
motives, and other heavy machinery, nails 
and hard supplies were 1n the lead of things 
made around Paterson and for a period of 
60 years. Hamilton’s plans to free America 
from dictation of European manufactures 
actually began at Paterson in successive eco- 
nomic waves. First, cotton, that spread to 
other parts of the infant Nation; then loco- 
motives and other rail machinery started in 
Paterson, to go on to Philadelphia and else- 
where. 

Next came the manufacture of silk—the 
star industry in Paterson long called the 
Lyons of America, and the Silk City. John 
P. Holland tested his first successful sub- 
marine above the Passaic Falls. Only today 
can the atomic-powered Nautilus dive and 
maneuver to the tune of Holland’s advanced 
theories of underwater navigation, His 
original sub rests in the Peterson city 
museum, 

Wright airplane engines poured out of 
Paterson's mills to help win World War I— 
the first worldwide justification of Hamil- 
ton's faith in the power of the falls. For 163 
years, firsts have made a serial story of suc- 
cess in the life of Paterson, Passaic County's 
stalwart son. And the city that rose by the 
falls of the Passaic has had its share of vicis- 
situdes. In 1902 it rose like a phoenix from 
the ashes of a great fire. Later it experienced 
floods, the epidemic of cholera, strikes, the 
taint of sensationalism spawned by yellow 
journalism—all to become a stronger city 
better able to fulfill the founder's dream—so 
much more than Alexander Hamilton could 
have imagined that Independence Day in 
1792. 

Today Paterson pilots Passaic County to 
an even greater commercial destiny in the 
pursuit of useful manufactures, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


CF IDAHO 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. PPOST. Mr. Speaker, once more 
at the close of a session, I am making a 
report to the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Idaho. 

In my opinion, the Democratic-con- 
trolled 85th Congress has proved itself 
responsible, temperate, and in tune with 
the times. By every means of communi- 
cation at their command, the people let 
the Congress know they wanted present 
levels of Government spending cut. That 
is what the Congress did. 'The Presi- 
dent's budget requests were slashed by 
more than $5 billion. I hope this fore- 
casts a tax cut for the people next session. 

Aside from its economy record, the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress will be 
known for two solid achievements—it 
passed the first civil-rights bill since the 
Civil War, and it enacted legislation pro- 
viding for full United States participa- 
tion in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which wil put the atoms-for- 
peace program into operation. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


The civil rights and budget battles 
overshadowed all else. The budget fire- 
works began when the President sub- 
mitted the largest peacetime spending 
program in history. There followed a 
sensation-packed drama in which the 
President first embraced, and then de- 
nied, again rejected, and then supported 
the budget which bore his name, only to 
virtually repudiate it in the end. It was 
a tragic example of what happens when 
Executive leadership is lacking. 

FOR THE PEOPLE'S BENEFIT 


The controversy surrounding civil 
rights held up legislative action on many 
other proposals. An important bill that 
got through wil lower downpayments 

-on FHA-insured loans, but because the 
"administration's hard-money policy con- 
tues to increase interest rates, littie im- 
provement has yet been felt in the ailing 
housing market, or in the allied western 
lumber industry. 

Immigration restrictions were eased so 
that many fine Idaho families may now 
have an opportunity to adopt orphans 
from abroad and bring them into their 
homes. Consumers got a break through 
the passage of a poultry inspection bill 
which will put fresher and better prod- 
ucts on the market. 

THE FORGOTTEN FARMER 


This year's output of farm legislation 
was the smallest since the depression. 
Bills were passed extending the soil bank 
for-1 year, and allowing farmers to pro- 
duce up to 30 acres cf wheat for feed 
without penalty. Funds were also in- 
creased for swapping surplus commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. 

Little was done to keep America's fani- 
fly-sized farms in oneration. In spite of 
Secretary  L:ü:on's predictions that 
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farmers would make more under this 
administration's farm policies, net farm 
income has dropped 27 percent during 
the past 5 years, and farm mortgage debt 
is at its highest point since 1921. The 
administration steeled itself against any 
attempts to enact a new farm program. 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Accomplishments for the mining in- 
dustry are also disappointing. The in- 
dustry did not like the administration's 
lead-zinc bill, and the administration 
did not like the industry’s bill, and the 
House Ways and Means Committee did 
not like either. Then the President 
pulled the rug out from under the Con- 
gress by implying at a press conference 
that he had been misled in sending the 
peril-point lead-zine program to Con- 
gress, and suggested that the proper and 
preferable route wes for the lead-zinc 
industry to file an application with the 
Tariff Commission for relief under the 
escape clause. This procedure has been 
there all of the time. Why did not the 
administration recommend using it 6 
months ago, instead or allowing the lead- 
zinc situation to deteriorate while the 
Congress struggled with a bill the White 
House did not rea!v believe in 

LEGISLATION FOR THE WEST 


Several bills of special interest to the 
West were considered this session. A 
bill prohibiting the military services from 
withdrawing more than 5,000 acres of 
public-domain land without congres- 
sional approval passed both the House 
and the Senate, and is ready for final 
approval next session. A measure I spon- 
sored to prohibit futures trading in 
onions, which has almost unanimous 
support of the onion industry, is pend- 
ing on the House Calendar. Hearings 
were held on bills providing for an overall 
study by a special commission on how 
to make best use of the Nation's great 
outdoor recreation resources, 

HELLS CANYON NOT DEAD 


The Hells Canyon bill passed the Sen- 
ate, but White House pressure and pri- 
vate power company lobbying kept it 
from being reported out of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
There will be further consideration of 
the Senate-passed bill on February 1, 
1958. 

Full and proper development of the 
Middle Snake is now a critical issue. A 
group of western Congressmen and Sen- 
ators have asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission to withhold granting licenses to 
the Pacific Northwest Power Co. to build 
low dams at Pleasant Valley and Moun- 
tain Sheep until studies on the proper 
development cf the Micdle Snake are 
completed. If the people of Idaho and 
the Pacific Northwest are to receive fuil 
benefits from the rushing waters cf the 
Snake River, there must be adequate 
storage in the Middle Snake area. 

FO CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREES 


As chairman of the House Retirement 
Subcommittee, I put in many long hours 
working on a measure which would re- 
quire no appropriated funds but would 
increase pensions for retired civil-service 
employees. 'inéy are having a hard time 
paying today's prices on yesterday's pen- 
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sions. This bill passed both my subcom- 
mittee and the full Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and is ready for fur- 
ther action as soon as the new session 
convenes. 

The wheels were set in motion to find 
out why the cost of living has continued 
to rise each month under this acminis- 
tration. At least three congressional 
committees have besun studies of the 
hard-money policy and cther inflation- ` 
ary pressures in our economy. Out of 
these hearings may come recommenda- 
tions for legislation which will help the 
American family stretch its budget. 

President Eisenhower has indicated he 
is disappointed with the performance of 
the ist session of the 85th Congress. In 
reply I can only say—the Democrats in 
Congress are disappointed that the Presi- 
dent did not put up a bigger fight for 
programs he said he wanted. In many 
cases, a statement of support from the 
White House at the right time would 
have pushed a bill through. 

This Congress worked long and hard, 
and despite the fact that the White 
House remained aloof on most contro- 
versial measures, the record written is 
a good and substantial one. 


Greater Economy With Increased 
Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to include a very timely editorial, 
commenting upon the projection of the 


so-called Cordiner plan into our military 


preparedness program, appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor issue of Au- 
gust 26, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

THe CoRDINER PLAN BREAKS THROUGH 


Someone apparently has convinced the 
Bureau of the Budget that a price of even 
$300 million a year for 2 years is not too great 
if it will be saving the Treasury $5 billion a 
year by 1962. At any rate, the Defense De- 
partment plans to introduce a bill embody- 
ing recommendations of the Cordiner report 
and with the Budget Bureau's blessing. 

This news evidently heralds a withdrawal 
of the administration’s opposition to recom- 
mendations of the Defense Department's own 
Advisory Committee, headed by General 
Electric Co.’s president, Ralph J. Cordiner. 
This group urged, it will be recalled, that the 
principle of pay for technical knowledge and 
skills as well as for seniority and what might 
be termed purely military proticiency be in- 
troduced into the armed services. 

This, it is believed, would enabie the serv- 
ices to compete effectively enough with the 
pay scales and opportunities of private in- 
dustry to cut down the enormous turnover 
among men whom the Government has spent 
as high as $150,000 each to train. It would 
increase combat efficiency by building up the 
core of skills and experience. The dollar 
savings would come from reducing the cost 
of having continually to train new men. 
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Full hearings on this and other similar 

bilis will have to wait until after the first of 
the year. 
Meanwhile the Air Force has taken a step 
which promises results in line with those of 
the Cordiner recommendations. Pilots, ob- 
viously, require the most intensive and ex- 
Pensive training. Henceforth pilot trainees 
must sign up for 5 years instead of, as hereto- 
fore, for 3. Those who do not wish to will be 
trained for ground duties. The Air Force 
admits half those now starting pilot training 
may drop out. But it believes these losses 
Will be well offset by the gains. 

More and more it becomes evident that 
large savings are possible in today's Defense 
Establishment by building up and conserving 
Professional knowledge, experience, and skills. 


Francis Bellamy's Authorship of the 
Pledge of Allegiance Settled by Library 
of Congress - 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress recently completed a study 
of the authorship of the Pledge of Alle- 
glance to the Flag, which was under- 
taken pursuant to my request. The find- 
ings of the Library team, headed by John 
T. Rodgers, of the History and Govern- 
ment Division, are clearly and completely 
Set out in 148 authoritative and careful 
Pages. Mr. Rodgers deserves high praise 
for his presentation of the whole problem. 

I am delighted to report that this 
Study bears out the contention that 
Prancis Bellamy was the true author-of 
the vital words which make up our Pledge 
of Allegiance. It is certainly to be hoped 
that this definitive report will end once 
&nd for all any dispute as to the pledge's 
authorship. 

Now that the report is in, tribute 
Should be paid to David Bellamy, of 
Rochester, N. Y., son of the author, who 
has been most diligent in seeing to it 
that this question was finally settled, 
and to Dr. John R. Russell, librarian of 
the University of Rochester, who made 
available much of the material on which 
the study was based. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include at this point in the Rrcorp the 
Summary and conclusion portion of the 
Library of Congress study, which was 
entitled “Authorship of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag: A Report": 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


As the preparation of this report drew to 
a close, the Legislative Reference Service, 
for the sake of general clarification, invited 
the 2 able protagonists in this dispute, 
Miss [Margarette S.] Miller [of the Bellamy 
Memorial Foundation] and Mr. [Archie B.] 
Birtwell [of the Malden, Mass. Evening News] 
to sum up their respective arguments under 
6 principal heads. Both agreed to do so, 
&nd each submitted & summary to this Serv- 
ice without seeing that of the other side. 
We felt this procedure would be helpful to 
the reader, as well as to ourselves, for in 
80 intricate a case as this has proved to be 
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it is not always easy to keep & proper per- 
spective—one is apt to lose sight of the 
forest because of the trees. Since Mr. Birt- 
well for the present purpose, may be re- 
garded as the prosecution against a long- 
established claim, we present his summary 
first: 

“Point 1: The Youth’s Companion itself 
attributed its own pledge to James Bailey 
Upham. 

“Point 2: Francis Bellamy waited until 
5 years after Upham’s death to first ask 
credit, and then waited 13 years more until 
after the death of Seth Mendell to try again, 
this time publicly, and this was 6 years after 
the Companion attribution. 

“Point 3: Former Companion officeworkers 
testified 9 to 1 that they had never heard of 
anyone except Upham mentioned as the au- 
thor. (All other testimonies from out- 
siders.) 

"Point 4: Francis Bellamy deliberately vio- 
lated the Companion policy of anonymity 
in 1894, yet his supporters claim he waited 
31 years because of his respect for this policy. 

"Point 5: The 1939 decision for Bellamy in 
Washington, on which his claim has thrived 
for 17 years, was the result of a 7-hour re- 
view, and not the result of an investigation. 
Americana, Britannica, and World Almanac 
have all now expressed a lack of confidence in 
that finding and in the claim itself. One of 
the trio of now-noted professors (Dr. West) 
declined to defend the finding. Dr. Tansill 
refused to answer my polite inquiries at all. 
(I refer you again to my detailed analysis of 
this decision.) 

“Point 6: Respecting the Companion policy 
of anonymity, Mr. Upham never claimed 
credit for the pledge, nor did he ever claim 
credit for any of his contributions, includ- 
ing the many patriotic ideas which he orig- 
inated and carried out, including the ‘flag 
before every schoolhouse’ campaign and the 
Columbian celebration itseif' Mr. Bellamy 
also did not voice his claim during Upham's 
lifetime, nor has any personal correspond- 
ence of his been introduced or claimed to 
show that he did so during that period. 

“Point 6 (A): A 1923 letter from the 
Youth's Companion, signed Perry, Mason & 
Co. to Francis Bellamy, said: Tou see our 
dilemma * . The dilemma was that the 
writer was generations removed from the 
Companion of 1892 and had no knowledge 
or right to grant Bellamy's request. He could 
only refer to what the Companion had said 
years before. 

“Conclusion: Francis Bellamy accumulated 
& chain of his own assertions, circumstantial 
evidences, which, together with assumptions 
and generalities, pointed to his authorship. 
Nowhere in this chain !s there one item 
which would be admissible as proof positive 
of his authorship. In all fairness, it is easy 
to see why some persons might be instilled 
with the feeling that he was the author, 
especially in light of his self-created role of 
underdog. But, in view of the Upham evi- 
dences, one could never say that he had 
proved his point in his personal dispute with 
the- Youth's Companion. He said a crime 
was committed, but no motive was ever 
found.” 

Miss Miller’s summary follows: 

“Point 1: Previous complete studies show 
Bellamy author: 

“(a) Twenty years’ personal research into 
three major claims. 

“(b) Nonpartisan examination by three 
eminent historians favoring Bellamy. 

"Point 2: Prima facie evidence supporting 
Bellamy: 

„(a) Patriotic pamphlets, magazines, pro- 
ceedings, textbooks. 

"(b) Bellamy affidavits-statements con- 
temporary to pledge writing. 

"Point 3: Three men directly intimately 
concerned with 1892 program credit Bellamy: 

"(a) James B. Upham, part owner of the 
Youth's Companion. 
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“(b) Francis Bellamy, himself, chairman 
of 1892 school celebration, 

“(c) Harold Roberts, 1892 official press 
representative. 

“Point 4: No credit given James B. Upham 
during his lifetime: 

(a) Upham never claimed credit for him- 
self. 

“(b) Upham not connected with the writ- 
ing until 1917, 12 years after his death. 

“(c) No mention of authorship in numer- 
ous Upham obituaries which dealt in ex- 
treme to patriotic activities. 

“Point 5: Gradual growth of Companion 
point of view favoring Upham: 

“(a) 1910—Companion president made no 
claim for Upham. 

“(b) 1917—Companion editorial: 
collaboration by editors. 

„(e) 1923—Companion leaflet: ‘A form of 
pledge was written by Upham and hammered 
into shape by others." 

“(d) 1956—Upham spokesman: Sole pledge 
responsibility for Upham. 

“Point 6: Consistent effort of Bellamy to 
get recognition for authorship: 

“(a) Genuinely sincere-heartfelt letters 
written by Bellamy to Companion in 1923 
begging for interview and hearing. 

“(b) Companion refusal to grant inter- 
view. 

"Conclusion: Companion erred in initial 
statement. Editors deny paper could ever 
make mistake." 

To which we add our own: 

1. No question as to authorship, by the 
one party or the other, arose during Upham's 
lifetime. 

2. Upham himself never claimed author- 
ship of the pledge. 

3. Upham, according to sworn testimony 
of one and the assertion of a second wit- 
ness, freely admitted Bellamy to be the au- 
thor—the sole author—of the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

4. The affidavits in support of the Upham 
elaim are vague and inconclusive. 

5. The Bellamy affidavits, on the other 
hand, are very specific, entering into the 
minutest detail. 

6. The two copies of the pledge, in the 
handwriting of Francis Bellamy, written on 
the backs of contemporaneous Youth's Com- 
panion office forms and containing, respec- 
tively, a queried word and the final inser- 
tion of that word, exactly as related by 
Bellamy in articles and subsequent affidavits, 
offer powerful circumstantial evidence. 

In reaching our own conclusion on what 
has, frankly, been a most difficult and deli- 
cate matter, we have been guided, in the 
last analysis, by what we may call the law 
of inherent probability, as at once the safest, 
sanest, and fairest rule which could be ap- 
plied. Nevertheless, the way of the arbitra- 
tor is hard: it is a thorny path, beset with 
many dangers and vexations. He knows he 
cannot possibly please both sides: he may 
end by pleasing nobody, including himself. 
Certainly he will win no plaudits by taking 
refuge in good Sir Roger De Coverley's fa- 
mous pronouncement, when that worthy old 
gentleman was called upon to pass judg- 
ment, that "much might be said on both 
sides.” So there was nothing for it but to 
plunge In medias res, clinging to the above- 
mentioned rule in the hope that it would 
bring him safely through all pitfalls and en- 
tanglements that lie in wait for all investi- 
gators of such problems as these. 

We are of the opinion, then, that, all fac- 
tors taken into consideration, the Bellamy 
claim to authorship rests upon the more 
solid ground. As we read the mass of testi- 
mony introduced by the Bellamy side, in- 
cluding the three long, greatly detailed, and 
specific affidavits made by Bellamy, we be- 
came, and remain, convinced that Bellamy's 
testimony and his sworn statements are those 
of an honest man—a man convinced of the 
rightness of his cause and by no means at a 
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loss for words and arguments to defend it. 
The mere mass of specific detail which Bel- 
lamy offered was not the least impressive part 
of his case. Unless one is prepared to believe 
that Francis Bellamy was a deliberate and 
consclenceless lair, the mass of his testimony 
is overwhelmingly in his favor. We, for our 
part, do not believe Francis Bellamy did lie: 
we are persuaded that he told the absolute, 
literal truth as he saw 1t, and we are, there- 
fore, constrained to promounce in his favor. 
In ascribing the authorship to Bellamy on 
the basis of the greatly preponderant cvi- 
dence, we recognize that there are still cer- 
tain gaps. We believe that there still may be 
persons living or items in existence which 
would shed additional light on this impor- 
tant question. We would, therefore, appeal 
to any of our readers who know of such addi- 
tional evidence to bring it to our attention. 

It should never be forgotten that, to the 
day of his death, Mr. Upham apparently 
never made a formal assertion, verbal or 
otherwise, as to his own claim to authorship, 
nor does anyone quoted in the Birtwell testi- 
mony claim that he did—on the contrary. 
Had he done so, surely some of the members 
of the old Companion staff who knew him so 
Well and remembered what they did profess 
to remember so clearly and whose affidavits 
and letters Mr. Birtwell submitted to us and 
which we have reproduced in this report— 
surely at least one of these intimates would 
have head Mr. Upham say that he had writ- 
ten that pledge, or would, at the very least, 
have been able, of the witness’ own positive 
knowledge, to swear that he knew Upham 
had written that pledge instead of taking 
refuge in such generalities as “it was gen- 
erally understood,” “everyone believed.“ no- 
body doubted,” etc. The only person (and 
she was not a member of the Companion 
staff) who does make a positive assertion, as 
from her own knowledge, is Upham's sister- 
in-law, who testified that she had seen Up- 
ham write and rewrite the pledge many 
times at her breakfast table. Without in 
any way casting aspersion upon the lady's 
perfect good faith, we cannot permit this 
lean bit of testimony, otherwise unsupported, 
to stand against the detailed depositions by 
Bellamy. A possible explanation is found in 
the remark attributed to Upham by Bellamy 
to the effect that the former had “tried to 
write a salute but has not got anything.” 

The only direct statement that we have, 
and probably shall ever have, by Upham 
concerning the authorship of the pledge of 
allegiance are those contained in the Wads- 
worth and Scott testimony, in the affidavit 
made by Mrs. Lue Stuart Wadsworth, repro- 
duced above. According to her testimony 
Upham admitted that Bellamy had written 
it. Mr. Birtwell, via a Mr. Anderson, of the 
Companion staff, endeavors to dismiss this 
sworn assertion as the confused memory of 
an old lady, but we cannot for a moment 
allow this to stand. How did Mr. Anderson, 
&nd hence Mr. Birtwel, know that Mrs. 
Wadsworth's memory was unreliable? There 
1s also the testimony of Mrs. Scott and her 
account of the New Jersey flag raising in 
wihch Upham again gave credit to Bellamy. 

A man is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty. For at least 32 years the claim of 
Francis Bellamy to the authorship of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag has been 
universally r ^ 

No adequate proof, in our judgment, has 
been adduced to overthrow this claim. 

In its report of May 23, 1939, the Commit- 
tee of the United States Flag Association 
stated: 

"In view of this strong contemporary evi- 
dence it is the opinion of the members of 
this committee that the author of the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the American Flag was Fran- 
cis Bellamy, of Rome, N. Y. and not James 
B. Upham, of Malden, Mass." 

In the language of the courts, "Judgment 
affirmed." 
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Federal Assistance to Small Business Is a 
Vital Necessity for Their Preservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the very pertinent remarks by 
Dr. John W. Dargavel, bureau chairman 
of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, contained in the August 1957 
issue of the Fair Trade Newsletter on 
the unhappy economic situation of small 
business and unfortunate legislative in- 
action in reasonably assisting them 
during this session. 

Let us hope that our combined leader- 
ship, with encouragement of the Chief 
Executive, will deal with this desperate 
problem of threatening catastrophe to 
small business in the very early days of 
the next session. 


Dr. Dargavel’s remarks. follow: 


SMALL BusiNESS Not EXPENDABLE, DARGAVEL 
WARNS 


Commenting that every bill Introduced to 
help small business 1s being left to die in the 
85th Congress, Dr. John W. Dargavel, bureau 
chairman and executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
warned of the consequences of treating small- 
business men as though they were expend- 
able, in a special message in the NARD 
Journal last month. Said Dr. Dargavel: 

“Republican and Democratic candidates 
alike in the national election campaigns of 
1956 shouted long and loud about the des- 
perate plight of small-business firms, and 
they made ironclad promises to leave nothing 
undone to help insure the survival of inde- 
pendent enterprise in America. Then after 
the political oratory ceased and the votes 
were counted, the majority of the victorious 
candidates seemed to make haste to forget 
the pledges they made to strive in behalf 
of independent enterprise. One of the ex- 
amples in sharp focus is the evasive tactics 
used to dodge action on relief from the 
overload of taxes levied on small-business 
firms. 

“The independent druggists must join in a 
drive to make it clear to the politicians that 
the owners of small-business firms refuse to 
be shunted to a corner as though they are 
expendable. Moreover, the Members of Con- 
gress must be made to understand that they 
will be held to the promises they voiced in 
support of independent enterprise in the 
campaigns of 1958.“ 

THE LITTLE MAN WHO IS THERE , 


In an article published in a recent issue of 
Credit Executive magazine, Dr. Dargavel 
pointed out that "America's small-business 
man is very much the little man who is 
there. He's a key figure in our economy. 
The country's 4 million small-business con- 
cerns add up to 95 percent of all the busi- 
nesses operating in the United States today. 
Yet he's facing a growing crisis. If it is not 
Checked, America's small-business man will 
become the little man who isn't there.” 

Study findings, Dr. Dargavel reports, show 
that “the small-business man with his in- 
dependent stores, factories, and enterprises 
of all sorts, provides the livelihood for 1 
out of every 3 people in America. This dem- 
onstrates that America needs the little and 
medium-sized businessman as well as the 


giant.” 
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However, small business, in the midst of 
record-breaking prosperity, is in trouble, Dr. 
Dargavel finds. “Bankruptcies and failures 
are mounting. To date there have been more 
failures among small-business men this year 
than in any year since 1939, Cautious esti- 
mates by Dun & Bradstreet Indicate that in 
1957, over 13,000 small businesses will be 
wiped out—unless the present trend reverses 
itself. 8 

“The failures ere concentrated in retalling, 
Small manufacturing, and home building, 
This has been going on for some time. The 
United States Senate Small Business Com- 
mitte, for example, reports that in 1956, 
small-business failures totaled 12,686. This 
represents a 16-pefcent increase over 1955 
and a post-World War II high. Retailers 
ranked second highest in business failures 
last year. Figures from the Small Business 
Administration show that 6,341 stores closed 
their doors in 1956. This is 188 percent 
higher than retail failures in 1955." Another 
grim note is a 26-percent decrease since 1950 
in the number of new businesses opening 
each year. 

SQUEEZE OF CUTTHROAT COMPETITION 


“Why is small business confronted with 
the growing threat of failure in the midst of 
& boom?" Dr. Dargavel asks. He cites some 
answers of the United States Senate Small 
Business Committee: “One is the constantly 
rising costs of labor and materials. Another 
is the heavy tax burden which never allows 
the small-business man to get off the hook. 
A third 1s the tight-money situation which 
makes it harder and harder for the little 
man to get bank loans, even at high interest 
rates. Then there is the growing trend to- 
ward mergers of little companies with big 
ones. 

"And of vital Importance, there 1s the 
squeeze of cutthroat competition—such as 
price wars on the popular brands which con- 
stitute the independent retailer's bread and 
butter. 

“To prevent this destructive competition 
from creating chaos in the market place, 
rules of fair competition are needed," the. 
bureau chairman points out. 

“In the interest of the good society, the 
freedom of the individual to do as he pleases 
in the market place—as in any other area of 
life—must be limited by the commonsense 
restraints which society itself imposes. 

“The fair-trade laws are rules of fair com- 
petition and fair play over the counter. En- 
acted by 45 State legislatures, these laws 
have been supported by Congress and upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court and 
16 high State courts. But, today, in 11 
States, courts have knocked out fair trade 
and new legislation is needed to give small 
business an opportunity to compete on fair 
terms with big business. As the Senate 
Small Business Committee says: Independ- 
ent businessmen simply are not equipped to 
survive the low blows of unfair competi- 
tion?” 7 


THE CITIZEN'S STAKE IN SMALL BUSINESS , 


Dr. Dargavel raises this question: “What 
is the average citizen's stake in keeping the 
small-business man from becoming & van- 
ishing American? What would America be 
like without small business? For one thing, 
it would be a collection of supergiant busi- 
nesses so big and so tough that they would 
inevitably invite control by & superbig and 
supertough government. 'This is not the 
road to democracy. That the threat of a 
monopoly by bigness is not an idle one is 
indicated by the recent statement of a big 
industrialist who said: 

think that, if our economic system is 
to continue, we must have smaller businesses 
developing, otherwise competition will be 
eliminated in the next 5 to 10 years, and we 
will end up with 1, or possibly 2, large com- 
panies in each of the major fields." 
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“How will our communities be affected if 
Small business disappears? The burden of 
the taxes now paid by small-business men 
will be shifted to others, including all con- 
sumers. Who wil take over the financial 
Support and participation which small busi- 
ness now contributes to civic activities and 
Organizations, such as hospitals, churches, 
community chests, the Boy Scouts, and all 
the other efforts to improve our communi- 
tles? The exit of small business will leave 
& serious vacuum in towns and cities all over 
the Nation—a vacuum which cannot be filled 
by absentee business owners, 

AN AMERICAN DREAM 

“Finally, there is that precious American 
dream of working for yourself,” Dr. Dargavel 
Points out. “If this dream is to be a reality 
&nd not a myth, small-business men must 
have conditions of fair competition so that 

càn prosper if they have what 1t takes. 
lf people can see no possibility of success in 
their own business, America must inevitably 

me a nation of many working for 
the few. Freedom of opportunity will come 
to mean less and less in America. 

“The American people have it within their 
Power to save small business by supporting 
legislation to preserve this vital part of our 
economy and by letting their representatives 
in State legislatures and in.the Congress 

Ow they want action before it is too late. 
Only adequate laws to assure fair compe- 
tition can prevent dollar power alone from 
dominating the economy.” 


Record of 85th Congress, Ist Session 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 1st ses- 
Sion of the 85th Congress has ended with 
& record that contains many disappoint- 
ments but out of which I think most 
Members can feel some sense of achieve- 
ment, 

The 85th Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress was an economy-minded Congress. 
Its principal achievement was the re- 
duction of President Eisenhower's re- 
Quests and the Bureau of the Budget es- 
timate for appropriations for fiscal year 
1958 by $5,048,378,979. I supported this 
reduction recommended by the Appro- 
Priations Committee and adopted by the 

. I opposed all meat-ax at- 
tempts to go beyond committee action in 
reducing requests for appropriations. 

of the most important programs of 
the Government would have suffered by 
Such meat-ax approaches, 

The House Appropriations Committee 
gave thorough study to each item in the 
budget and accomplished a record for 
economy, seldom equaled in our legisla- 

ve process. The House committee ac- 
reduced budget requests by $5,515,- 
773,184, but some restorations in the 
Senate resulted in adjustments in con- 
ference, with the House position in the 
Main being preserved, so that the final 
Cut by the Congress in President Eisen- 
hower's funds request was $5,048,378,979. 

figure I supported. 

This was one of the longest sessions of 

& peacetime Congress, opening on Janu- 
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&ry 3 and closing its work August 30. 
There were more rollcalls and quorum 
calls—220 of them—than in any other 
Congress since the start of the Korean 
war. I did not miss a single quorum call 
or rolleall during the session. 

During the session, I secured passage 
of 5 public bills, including 2 which were 
regarded as part of the President's legis- 
lative program, and 3 private bills. 

It has been—for the third straight 
year—a Democratic Congress serving 
with President Eisenhower, & Republi- 
can. Once again it is fair to point out, 
I think, that the result has not been 
the “political cold war" the President 
once predicted from such a division of 
party power. 

Inthe House of Representatives, on the 
contrary, the point can be made that 
most Democrats cooperated wholeheart- 
edly with the President to advance leg- 
islation that he said he wanted. For 
example, the civil-rights bill we passed 
was taken, lock, stock, and barrel, from 
the administration proposals. It fell into 
trouble in the Senate, but this trouble 
was not partisan trouble but rather sec- 
tional. 

In the House again, in an effort to save 
the Federal-aid-to-schools bill, we Dem- 
ocrats agreed on the floor to abandon 
our own beliefs and convictions on the 
proper distribution of Federal school 
funds and accept the Eisenbower pro- 
posals. Our offer failed, and the bill was 
killed; but 57 percent of Democrats voted 
to save the program and only 41 percent 
of the President's own Republicans voted 
with us. 

There is no evidence of "political cold 
war” in that record. 

Neither was there “political cold war” 
in the scrutiny of foreign policy. I my- 
self sponsored the bill authorizing our 
country to participate in the “atoms for 
peace" international plan that President 
Eisenhower recommended. It was not 
strange for Democrats to support this 
type of program, for the late Senator 
Brien McMahon, Democrat, of Connect- 
icut, and I cosponsored the original reso- 
lution many years ago that called on the 
executive department for leadership in 
the field. The point is that we did not 
desert our principles merely because they 
were adopted and recommended by a Re- 
publican President whose party might 
claim the credit. ' ~ 

When the President presented the 
Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East, 
with what seemed to be a demand for 
authorization for war in the Mediter- 
ranean at his choice at some future time, 
many of us were disturbed, but we sup- 
ported the President to present a united 
front to the world. 

Nevertheless, although some changes 
were made in the resolution, the Demo- 
cratic Congress gave bipartisan and non- 
partisan support to the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

There were some factors that made re- 
sponsible action by the Congress this 
year very difficult. One was the violence 
and persistence of the so-called economy 
drive. A second, I think we Democrats 
may fairly say, was what seemed to be 
extraordinary vacillation in the White 
House. 
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The vacillation was noticeable even in 
regard to the President's $71.8 billion 
budget. Before this budget was sub- 
mitted to the Congress, it had been 
sharply attacked by Secretary of the 
Treasury, Humphrey, in a background 
briefing for reporters. 

A tremendous wave of letters poured 
into the Congress that seemed to reflect 
some grassroots protests against spend- 
ing. Many of these letters were inspired 
by organizations, but they were properly 
heeded by Members of the House who 
have a responsibility to their own con- 
stituents. And the White House never 
seemed able to make up its mind. The 
President demanded restoration of De- 
fense Department and foreign aid money 
cut by the House, but then dropped his 
requests after the Senate had fought 
hard to support him—led, I may say, by 
Senate Democrats. At a crucial mo- 
ment the President's own Budget Direc- 
tor undercut work in Congress by seem- 
ing to endorse attacks on the President's 
budget proposals, 

My own attitude toward the budget 
was to support all Appropriations Com- 
mittee efforts at economy—to trim fat 
and waste and to postpone projects that 
could be postponed—but to refuse to 
adopt the meat-ax approach of simply 
slashing at random. And I see no virtue 
in trying to deceive the voters by making 
cuts that are really spurious—eliminat- 
ing funds for services already obligated, 
for example, when everyone in the House 
knows that next year the money will 
have to be restored in deficiency and sup- 
plemental appropriation bills. 

Our country has very large obligations 
for the defense and preservation of free- 
dom in a dangerous world, and the price 
tag is not cheap. We have subcommit- 
tees on appropriations that very care- 
fully study the requests of the various 
departments and are experienced and 
skillful at proposing the elimination of 
waste. These subcommittees are the 
ones that suggest wise money cuts, and 
the reports of the subcommittees I sup- 
ported. The meat-ax approach is not 
wise and I could not accept it. 

There are other examples of what 
seemed White House vacillation, entirely 
apart from the budget, that made it 
difficult for the first session of the 85th 
Congress to function effectively. One 
was on the school-aid bill, mentioned 
above. So far as I can tell, no Republi- 
can leader took the trouble to tell the 
President at the decisive moment that 
we Democrats had accepted in toto his 
bill. At least, he did not himself take 
the trouble to make a few telephone calls 
to fellow Republicans and tell them that 
he wanted action. The bill failed by a 
mere 3 votes on the first rollcall; a 
shift of 2 votes would have changed 
the result, and it is inconceivable that 
the President could not personally have 
won 2 votes from among the 59 percent 
of the Republicans who, in the absence 
of such an appeal, voted against him. 

The civil-rights bill revealed a com- 
parable absence of effective Presidential 
leadership. In the House we gave him 
exactly the bill he said he wanted. But 
when it reached the Senate, President 
Eisenhower seem to begin debating with 
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himself in public. He said in a news 
conference he was "surprised" to find 
certain things in the bill that he “did 
not understand.” The result was that 
he yielded the initiative on the measure 
to its enemies, and all the waverers began 
to jump down on the “compromise” side, 
The President’s performance very seri- 
ously damaged what his administration 
originally insisted it wanted. 

The record of 5 years suggests that the 
President is never really very effective 
when he announces that he is for some- 
thing. He may say he is for it, but he 
seldom carries through. But when he is 
against something, such as river-valley 
development or a program to help our 
still distressed farmers, then the White 
House is tremendously effective. It 
fights as one man, and the Republicans 
respond. But when Mr. Eisenhower says 
he is for something, he seldom if ever 
makes the fight necessary to persuade the 
Republicans he means it. : 

My own work this session has been di- 
vided, as usual, between the legislation 
all members must consider for the wel- 
fare of the country and the particular 
interests of the district and people I 
have the honor to represent. 

On January 5, 1957 the opening day 

of the session—I was elected as chairman 
of the Democratic caucus for the 85th 
Congress. Inthat capacity I nominated 
the gentleman from Texas, Sam Ray- 
BURN, for his eighth term as Speaker of 
the House; announced the selection of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Rep- 
resentative JOHN MCCORMACK, as major- 
ity leader; and I was appointed, along 
with McCormack and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Minority Leader 
JOSEPH MARTIN, to notify the President 
that the House was organized and ready 
to do business. 
Most people know that much of the 
work of the Congress is done through 
committees. I serve on both the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, which has 
jurisdiction over our defense system, and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which was created as & 
congressional supervisor of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

There has not been a day during the 
session, except for brief recesses, when 
I have not attended at least 1—and 
sometimes 2—meetings of subcommit- 
tees or committees working in the atomic 
energy and armed services fields. . 

For example, many people became in- 
terested in our Status of Forces Agree- 
ment regarding trials of our servicemen 
abroad, and the full Armed Services 
Committee held extensive hearings 
which I attended. 

From the Atomic Energy Subcommit- 
tee on Agreements on Cooperation, of 
which I am a member, we reported out 
the bill authorizing American partici- 
pation in the “atoms for peace” Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. This bill 
permits the United States to furnish 
fissionable material for nuclear power 
reactors in other countries and was 
necessary to give effect to Senate ratifi- 
cation of the treaty creating the IAEA. 

I am equally as interested in fostering 
the speedy development of nuclear 
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powerplants in our country; indeed, it is 
vital that the United States shall not be 
outstripped by other major nations in 
developing this new source of electric 
power. Presidential hostility has made 
it impossible to pass the Gore-Holifield 
bill, instructing the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to build experimental reactors so 
that the general public may have the 
benefit of their enormous $17 billion in- 
vestment in the atom. But there is a 
program of private investment, and this 
can be encouraged by proper Govern- 
ment action. So I sponsored a bill, 
passed by both Houses, providing that 
the Government will assume liability 
over and above private insurance cover- 
age for reactor hazards. 

In the absence of such Government 
assurances, private industry and insur- 
ance were reluctant to. move swiftly. 
This bill encourages private industry to 
go ahead, offers protection to the public 
financially and also writes in certain 
reactor safety standards that must be 
accepted. 

I must report frankly that I am still 
concerned about our slowness in pushing 
for nuclear power. The pressurized 
water reactor at Shippingport, Pa., 
largely financed by the Government and 
based on development work by a team 
headed by Adm. Hyman Rickover, will 
soon be in operation. There will be great 
publicity next January when nuclear 
power actually moves into the electricity 
lines of the Pittsburgh area. 

But we need to work on other kinds 
of reactors—particularly a gas-cooled 
type that uses natural instead of en- 
riched uranium. Forty percent of all 
TVA electricity is now being used to en- 
rich uranium, and the development of a 
gas-cooled — natural-uranium reactor 
would be a great step forward toward 
production of nuclear power at an 
economic level. dem 

The Atomic Energy Committee, of 
course, is also concerned with national 
defense. The Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development has been given 
credit—correctly, I think—for saving a 
program of experimental work toward 
nuclear propulsion of aircraft. 

There were unmistakable signs, many 
months ago, that the administration was 
lengthening its target dates in an econ- 
omy move. I had no objection to a cut- 
back in production plans for an airframe 
for nuclear craft, but there was serious 
danger that the whole project would 
suffer from the reduction of Air Force 
funds for research and development. 
The subcommittee's providing produced 
reassurances from Donald A. Quarles, 
then Secretary of the Air Force, that 
every effort would be made to pursue the 
program vigorously. 

The joint committee also created a 
special subcommittee, of which I was a 
member, to conduct full-scale hearings 
on the problems of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear weapons tests. 

We heard scores of experts in the field 
of fallout, the spread of radioactive 
particles in the atmosphere and on the 
earth, and the potential effects on hu- 
man beings, animals, and vegetation. 
What we had previously was a welter of 
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uncoordinated information, and the sub- 
committee report—released just a short 
time ago—sought to summarize the 
available facts in a coherent and com- 
prehensive form. We did not get the 
final answers, of course, but the report 
should prove very useful to intelligent 
discussion of the problems by the public. 

In another field, one other major pub- 
lic bill was passed in which I have long 
been interested—the bill establishing 
Federal inspection and Federal health 
standards in the marketing of poultry. 

I introduced the first resolution in the 
House calling for an investigation of 
slaughterhouse and processing plants in 
the poultry industry after I became 
aware that very sick chickens were being 
foisted on the public and that the Gov- 
ernment possessed no power to protect 
the public. Now we have a new system 
providing for Federal inspection, pro- 
hibiting the movement in interstate com- 
merce of poultry or poultry products 
from diseased, unwholesome or adulter- 
ated chickens and turkeys. We have had 
compulsory meat inspection, for the pro- 
tection of the public health, for many 
years. Now we have protection of the 
public health through inspection of 
poultry. 

I sponsored again, in this session, a bill 
to grant Federal assistance to areas of 
chronic and persistent unemployment. 
Despite the general levels of prosperity, 
the country is pockmarked with numer- 
ous areas where worked-out mines or 
other troubles have given rise to low in- 
comes, lack of economic opportunity, and 
genuine depression. There should be 
Federal aid for these areas, to help them 
through loans, grants, and counsel, to 
get back on their feet. I am sorry that 
administration opposition has made en- 
actment of the bill I sponsored, compa- 
rable to the bill sponsored in the Senate 
by our own Senator PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, impossible. 

Naturally I voted for the pay raise for 
postal workers—and I helped force the 
bill to the floor, against administration 
opposition, by petition discharging the 
committee that had bottled up the meas- 
ure. I do not consider ít right that 
Uncle Sam should be a bad employer, 
that he should deny postal workers and 
ciyil-service workers the pay increases 
needed to keep them from suffering from 
rising living costs. In its best days, the 
Government has taken the viewpoint 
that it has a special example to be a good 
employer, to set an example to private 
industry, and that is what it should be 
today. 

I regret the failure of the school-aid 
bill, regret the troubles surrounding the 
civil-rights bill in the Senate, and can 
merely repeat that stronger Presidential 
leadership would have produced better 
results. 

I opposed the natural-gas bill, which 
would both raise prices to our users of 
gas and damage the southern Illinois coal 
industry by allowing a high-profit group 
of giant oil companies to charge all the 
traffic will bear. There was sufficient 
opposition among House Members to 
keep this bill from being considered in 
the first session of the Congress. 
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I sponsored one other bill that is, I 
, of more than strictly local inter- 

. ‘This is a measure to incorporate a 
new veterans’ organization, called Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United 
States of America. 

This organization, sought by veterans 
Who served from April 5, 1917, and July 
2, 1921, would allow perpetuation of the 
comradeship of those who fought in a 
War more than a generation past. They 
have interests in common because of age 
and memories, and they have a proper 
Concern for celebrating the splendid bat- 

names that ring in their history. 

The Defense Department—it informed 
me in May—has plans well advanced for 
the return to this country of unknown 
Servicemen of the Korean war and of 
World War II. Their remains will be 
Ceremonially interred in Arlington Na- 

Cemetery. 

This is pursuant to two bills that I 
Sponsored in previous sessions of Con- 
Eress. The remains will be placed in 
Crypts near the sarcophagus of the Un- 
known Soldier of World War I, in ground 
already a place of sanctity for Ameri- 
Cans, but there will be no change in the 
Present sarcophagus or in its famous 
inscription, “Here rests in honored glory 
an American soldier known but to God.” 

One of the major interests of southern 
Illinois and of St. Clair and Madison 
Counties in particular is the question of 
flood control. 

The House this year approved several 
Projects: $97,000 for planning a flood 
Wall at Alton, $550,000 for work on the 
Wood River levees, and $800,000 for addi- 

levee work in the East Side Levee 
and Sanitary District. 

The House Public Works Committee 
authorized $40,000 for a small-boat har- 

at Alton. 

I am sponsor of three bills or resolu- 
tions that, in the long run, I hope, will 
get Federal flood protection that our 
People seriously need. 

One is the bill, which I have sponsored 

other sessions also, to get the basic 
Mississippi River flood-control program 
Modified so as to allow the Kaskaskio 
Project at New Athens, Il, to be 
included. 

Another is a bill to modify the exist- 
Ing Mississippi River project so as to al- 
25 Construction of a dam at Chain of 


The third is a resolution calling for a 
thorough review of earlier flood-control 
Projects in regard to southern Illinois. 

I do not believe that these earlier proj- 
€cts are adequate to meet the needs of 
Our people. The situation has changed 
sharply since the 75th Congress, 10 years 
ago, when the comprehensive plan for 
the Ohio and lower Mississippi Rivers 
Was published. I have asked for new re- 
View and survey from the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, covering 
both the 75th Congress document and all 
Other applicable reports. 

Specifically, I requested the House 
Committee on Public Works to ask the 
engineers for a review of all programs 
With "particular reference to all streams 
in St. Clair and Madison Counties" that 
flow into the Kaskaskia and Mississippi 
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“with a view to providing improve- 
ments.” 

The Committee on Public Works 
promptly sent this resolution to the 
Army Corps of Engineers for a prelimi- 
nary report on the feasibility of such a 
survey and review. The Corps of Engi- 
neers has agreed that it is feasible and 
that the survey should be made, and the 
committee has approved my resolution. 
This is the first essential step to getting 
a better flood-control program worked 
out along comprehensive lines. 

Taking account of the feeling of many 
of our people that they suffer from re- 
moteness in the processes and availa- 
bility of Federal court, I also introduced 
& bill to redefine the area under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States District 
Court for Southern Illinois. Under my 
bill the southern district would cover 23 
of the southern Illinois counties, includ- 
ing Madison County, and court would be 
held in Alton, Quincy, and Springfield. 


Tito's Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an important book review by my friend, 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of in- 
ternational relations in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile. The volume reviewed 
by my friend is entitled “Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia,” by Mr. Eric L. Pridinoff, a one- 
time Foreign Service officer who served 
our country with distinction in the 
United States Embassy, Belgrade. The 
book was published in Washington, D. C., 
by the Public Affairs Press, one of the 
most reputable publishing firms in Amer- 
ica. The review by Dr. Thorning was 
featured in the autumn 1956 issue of 
World Affairs, a magazine which is edited 
by some of the most respected scholars 
x the United States.. The review fol- 

OWS: 

Trro’s YUGOSLAVIA, BY Eric L. PRIDONOFF 
(WASHINGTON, D. C., PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRESS, 
1955; PP. v11-243) 

(Review by Joseph F. Thorning, professor in 

the Catholic University of Chile) 

This is a valuable personal report which 
comes to the public at an opportune mo- 
ment. The author, who served as a Foreign 
Service officer in the United States Embassy, 
Belgrade, relates the essential facts about the 
origin and development of Tito’s totalitarian 
government. “During my experience in 
Yugoslavia,” declares Mr. Eric L. Pridonoff, 
"I found that the Yugoslav rulers carried out 
their promises by exterminating any opposi- 
tion to the letter and no child of a parent 
who was considered politically unreliable 
received food or clothing under any cir- 
cumstances.” Ration cards are needed for 
everything from a loaf of bread to a bucket 
of coal. Unlimited economic and police 
authority is vested in street committees as- 
sisted by an army of public prosecutors. No 
human being in Tito’s Yugoslavia can exist 
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without a document signed by such func- 
tionaries. This is called a karakteristika, “a 
kind of civic report card" which indicates ex- 
actly where its holder stands in relation to 
the Communist regime. No one can get a 
job or a ration card without it. 'The system 
originated in the Soviet Union. It is de- 
scribed by Titoists as the new democracy. 

It is Mr. Pridonoff's contention that Ameri- 
can and British diplomats have been “ill- 
advised, badly misinformed and incredibly 
gullible.” Public opinion was misled, he 
claims, either by Marxist stooges such as 
Louis Adamic and Stojan Pribichevich or by 
carefully screened newspaper people un- 
familiar with the languages and history of 
the country who were taken on prearranged 
itineraries and briefed by Tito's interpreters. 
Other. writers, some of them United States 
citizens of Yugoslav birth, were provided 
with food, lodging and transportation. 

The most revealing chapter of this study 
is entitled “UNRRA Fiasco.” Many Yugo- 
slavs, to this day, do not know that United 
States aid was contributed entirely without 
charge. Charitable gifts were sold to the 
sick and the starving at exorbitant prices. 
The sale of UNRRA sugar alone, the author 
points out, brought Tito a profit of $200 
million. “The proof is overwhelming,” Mr. 
Pridonoff concludes, “that without UNRRA 
it would have been impossible for Tito to 
have consolidated his power over the people 
of Yugoslavia.” This may help to explain 
why the Yugoslav dictator is presently de- 
manding that all technical aid be chan- 
neled through the United Nations. The re- 
cent rapprochement between Tito and the 
Soviet hierarchy underlines the importance 
of this book. 


So-Called Right-to-Work Laws Are Anti- 
Union-Security Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
now 17 States which have, under the 
authority of section 14 (b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, so-called State right-to- 
work laws. President Eisenhower's Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, has re- 
peatedly said that these State laws are 
wrong in principle, but I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that he has never asked 
us to repeal the Federal law that tol- 
erates them. Secretary Mitchell talks 
a good line about what he suggests are 
the pro-labor policies of this administra- 
tion. He is never able to deliver the 
goods; he can’t count on support either 
from his President or the leadership of 
his party in Congress. 

The right-to-work label on these State 
laws is a complete misnomer. They 
guarantee to no one the right to work. 
They guarantee no single human being 
@ job. Accurately described, they are 
simply anti-union-security laws. They 
are designed to make union organization 
more difficult and to jeopardize the se- 
curity of established unions by saying 
that no kind of collective bargaining 
contract can contain a union-shop or 
maintenance-of-membership clause. 
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` They are, therefore, antiunion laws. 
They are intended to block and frustrate 
union operations. 

- As a member of the Democratic Party, 
it is a source of satisfaction to me to ob- 
serve that the only State which in re- 
cent years. has repealed a mislabeled 
“right to work” law was the Democratic 
State of Louisiana. Louisiana repealed 
its statute this year. Butin 1955, Utah, 
under a Republican State administra- 
tion, adopted one of these outmoded 
statutes and the Republican Governor, 
the Honorable Bracken Lee, signed it. In 
Kansas in 1955, a Republican legislature 
passed such a law, and when the Repub- 
lican Governor vetoed it he was sharply 
attacked by his party. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we look at 
the economic facts of our industrial so- 
ciety. Labor organization has been a 
positive good to us. The process of col- 
lective bargaining may once have been a 
rather simple one. Today it involves ex- 
pert studies of productivity—the output 
per man-hour, the value of new ma- 
chinery, and the profits to be shared 
from new technological processes—as 
well as discussions of equity and simple 
justice. 

The economists who serve the labor 
unions are as well trained, technically, 
and as honest—if not so well paid—as 
those who serve great industry. They 
know how to talk in terms of the value 
of purchasing power—mass purchasing 
power by millions of worker consumers— 
in undergirding our economy. 

Collective bargaining and unions have 
helped build our mass purchasing power.” 
They furnish the market that lets steel 
executives plan enormous expansions of 
capacity. The consumer market is 
among the most significant factors that 
Government fiscal agencies must con- 
sider in their mysterious manipulations 
of credit and fiscal policy. Union wages, 
to a considerable degree, form a bulwark 
of purchasing power. 

The so-called right-to-work laws of the 
States do not embody any concept of 
State responsibility for economic pros- 
perity, for the right of hard-working peo- 
ple, in general, to have a decent place in 
the scheme of things. 

The Federal Government has a very 
specific obligation to maintain what we 
call prosperity. When here in Congress 
we adopted the Employment Act of 1946, 
we said that employment or unemploy- 
ment were issues for the Federal Govern- 
ment to consider. We said, in fact, that 
the maintenance of maximum employ- 
ment was a direct concern of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The 17 States that continue right-to- 
work laws, so-called, have made no com- 
parable acknowledgement of their own. 
They have not said they will use Gov- 
ernment processes to see that willing 
workers have decently paying jobs. They 
have not said they recognize a responsi- 
bility for prosperity in their own Com- 
monwealths. 

The States could not say such things, 
of course. Our economic system is in- 
terstate and national, and only the Na- 
tional Government can really do any- 
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thing about trying to promote conditions 
under which people have a right to 
work—that is, prosperity and jobs. 

What the 17 States have done, in their 
mislabeled right-to-work laws, is to pre- 
tend they were interested in jobs, but to 
adopt, in fact, an antiunion attitude. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
here in Congress we have never passed 
any law saying that unions could not 
negotiate, through the normal processes 
of collective bargaining, & union-shop 
clause in contracts. 

Why have we not done so? The sim- 
ple fact is that it would be contrary to 
our consciences, to what we know of 
practical industrial relations and the 
value of free, strong unions. It was a 
shabby thing that we did in 1947—to say 
that we would not pass an anti-union- 
security law ourselves, but that we would, 
through section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, give the more antiunion States 
& Federal license to pass such laws on 
their own. 

I consider it significant that no State 
in which industrial relations between 
management and strong unions has an 
established tradition has ever consid- 
ered seriously a so-called right-to-work 
law. 

The States which have passed these 
laws are those in which industry and in- 
dustrialized society are relatively new. 

My suggestion is that they would bene- 
fit greatly—that they would avoid many 
of the mistakes made decades ago by 
others of us—if they would heed the 
voices of experience. 

In an industrialized society—a capital- 
ism that is also democratic—strong, free 
trade unions are inevitable and an 
affirmative good. 

Pass a law to restrict unions and you 
achieve nothing except an intensified 
drive on the part of unions to overturn 
the law. Give the unions respect and 
good standing, and the American citi- 
zens who are members will take care of 
their own self-discipline. Never in 
American history has an antiunion law, 
or an antiunion decision of the Supreme 
Court, stood the test of time. But in 
times of genuine crisis the leaders of 
unions have shown that they recognize 
their responsibility as citizens of our 
whole democracy. 

The best way to cure the evil of the 
so-called right-to-work laws in the re- 
maining 17 States is for us to repeal sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
makes them legally tolerable. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Mitchell has 
not asked us to repeal this section. 
President Eisenhower has not asked us 
to repeal the section. President Eisen- 
hower, in fact, has refused to back up his 
subordinate, Mitchell, in saying that the 
States should repeal the laws on their 
own, 

The record shows that the laws are 
wrong, that they go contrary to Ameri- 
can experience. The record also shows 
we in the Congress have had no. help 
not little help, but no help—either from 
the President or his Labor Secretary in 
moving toward overriding the State laws 
as apparently they need to be overridden. 
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The Public Doesn’t Want Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an article 
written by Charles H. Andrews, member, 
Pon of supervisors, county of Ventura, 
Calif. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the County Offücer for July-August 
1957] 


THE PUBLIC DOESN'T WANT TAX REDUCTIONS 


(By Charles H. Andrews, member, board of 
supervisors, county of Ventura, Calif.) 


After 5 years of public service as an elected 
county official, I am convinced that John Q. 
Public does not really want tax reductions. 
He just makes noises in that direction. 

Donned in the armor plate which my term 
of office has grown over a once-thin skin, I 
venture this observation only because I know 
what I am talking about. For me, as & 
former listless taxpayer, the shoe is on the 
other foot. I am now 1 of 5 men who spend 
roughly 16 million a year of John Q's money 
each year. We are a county board of super- 
visors, or commissioners; whatever the term 
may be in various sections of the country. 

County government jis the basic govern- 
ment of our land, the grassroots thing that 
polisters and sentimentalists often refer to. 
This is government wherein you are called 
by your first name, telephoned with no re- 
gard for dinner time, Sunday worship, 
Christmas, or the sacred hours of sleep. If 
you have the audacity to not answer the 
phone, constituents will appear at your door 
and demand service. 

And this is the government, bless its frail 
human heart, that demands new schools, 
sewer plants, road and special services in 
one breath and takes up the banner for tax 
cuts in the next breath. 

The plain fact is that most people don't 
know what they are talking about when they 
discuss taxes. Sit on the sidelines with me 
while I interview some people in my office. 

George and Mary are in their early seven- 
ties, getting welfare aid. Their combined 
income from county and State is $178 a 
month. Their home is paid for; they have a 
fairly good car. He is getting medical at- 
tention from the county hospital, feels he 
should have a bettér pair of glasses but 
argues violently that they shouldn't be de- 
ducted from his check. 

“I paid taxes in this county for 40 years,” 
he says, “and I'm entitled to my rights.” 

I check the assessor's office, find the man 
had paid taxes for 40 years. Also I discov- 
ered he had been a pensioner for 8 years and 
had gotten his original “investment” back 
in 10 months. At the risk of seeming un- 
sympathetic to oldsters, I told him he didn't 
have much cause for complaint. 

“But I voted for you,” he said, falling back 
on the classic statement that must be the 
No. 1 aggravation to people in public office. 

My next visitors are a delegation of civic 
leaders from a small unincogporated town. 
This area receives fire and flood protection, 
sheriff’s coverage, road and other mainte- 
nance work in regularly budgeted planned 
projects. Before long this could qualify as a 
small city, yet it is still unincorporated and 
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Possibly receiving more direct benefits per 
dollar of tax paid than the outlying areas. 

“We need to have our main street wid- 
ened,” says the leader of this group. “The 
traffic is getting unbearable, and our busi- 
nessmen are suffering. We could use a park, 
too. The people have to drive 4 miles toa 
County park." 

After considerable research on this request, 
I informed these people that a special taxing 
district would have to be set up to provide 
anything more than the normal road main- 
tenance and construction, to build a park, 
set up street lighting, or build sewers. Spe- 
cial projects are not a fair charge against 
Eeneral tax money. Needless to say, this was 
an unpopular decision on my part, and the 
delegation let it be known. 

Next in my office is a 40-year-old man 
Who has a good job. His wife also works; 
they have no children. He has received a 
Notice from our district attorney that he 
is a responsible relative, financially liable 
for a portion of the support of his aged 
father. The father left home when the son 
Was 2, returned when he was 10. California 
law states that absence for more than 6 years 
when children are under 18 absolves children 
from later responsibility of the parent. 

“Why should I take care of him, even 5 

& week?" the man asks me, “He never 
did nothing for me." 

And the father becomes a public charge 
use of a son's vengeance. At times like 
this, eyen the strong constitution of a poli- 
tician, if such we must be called, becomes 
nauseated. The old days when people loved 
and cherished their families seem to be fad- 

ing. And the welfare state is upon us. 

The popular officeholder, the fellow who 
never says no, who presses for liberal legis- 
lation, gets that way because of an over- 
Whelming onslaught of people who contin- 
Wally ask for something with no regard for 
Who is going to pay the bill. 

For glaring examples, witness several new 
California bills introduced into the legis- 
lature this year, providing that old-age pen- 
Sloners may own a power lawnmower, color 

+ a home valued at $20,000, a car—and 
still be eligible for aid. 

These and similar laws are being enacted 
all through the United States because there 
is little or no opposition. It is the popular 
thing to do. 

In my particular little district there are 
190 miles of county roads. Each week on my 
desk are new petitions asking the county 
to build special new roads or accept old 
Ones. Our laws call for a 50-percent mctch- 
ing of private funds; no one wants to match 
8t $30,000 a mile. 

In our county is a school district which 
spends more per capita than any other in 
the State. Its board of trustees historically 
Went first class for years, stressing a plush 
Plant rather than adequate teacher remuner- 
ation and top personnel. Yet at school- 

meetings in which lavish expenditures 
were authorized, never a citizen put his head 
in the door to protest. It took a grand jury 
to bring about some semblance of reform. 
while some $10 million went down the 
drain where $5 million would have done the 
job. (This is your money we are talking 
&bout, John Q.) 

Legislators all the way from city council- 
men to State senators are aware of these 
disturbances-and this waste at the grass- 
roots. Witness the Field Act of 1948, in 
California, which says any school building 
not conforming to the structural require- 
ments of the act (susceptibility to earth- 
Quake) shall be torn down and replaced. 

In the city of Ventura a contractor labored 
With heavy equipment for 2 months to knock 
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down an old school, declared unfit by inter- 
pretation of the Field Act, a well-meaning 
but grossly mishandled piece of legislation. 
It cost almost as much to tear down the old 
school as it did to build the new one. 

Legislators I have talked with admit the 
fallacy of such goings-on. 

“But how can we stop it?” they ask. “If 
We speak up, then parents will say we're 
against education.” 

And I say nothing could be further from 
the truth. An educational plant and an 
architectural monument are two different 
things. Once again the choice could rest 
with taxpayers if they took the trouble to 
show up at school board meetings. 

All phases of government are subject to 
bungling and waste through ignorance and 
lack of experience on the part of elected and 
appointed public officials. But actual ex- 
penditures affecting people in their own 
communities can be controlled through their 
zealous interest. There is more to a court- 
house than a marriage license bureau and a 
courtroom. Here is where demands for sery- 
ice come in faster than the money can be 
raised to pay for them. Something has to 
give, and it is here that these choices and 
decisions are made. Usually it is the squeak- 
ing wheel that gets the grease. Only by at- 
tending board meetings can John Q. learn 
what goes on. 

I have faith that an enlightened public 
could become a less demanding one. The 
man who wants everyone zoned but himself 
may benefit from visiting the courthouse, 
studying on a wall map the trends of his 
area, the land values affected by lack of 
planning and zoning. 

The man who 1s too busy or not sufficiently 
informed to understand the workings of his 
local government is missing a good oppor- 
tunity to acquire an understanding of gov- 
ernment at all levels. A grand jury member 
told me, “I've learned more about govern- 
ment in 2 months than I learned all through 
high school and college." If there is apathy 
in Washington, in Sacramento, in the 
county courthouse, it is merely an extension 
of the apathy back home. Unless you have 
& representative dedicated to his cause, he 
may conclude that no one cares, so why 
bother to face the firing line for an ideal? 

In California this year there were more 
than 7,000 bills introduced into the legis- 
lature. 

“I haven't seen half of them,” one assem- 
lyman told me, “much less understand them. 
How can we be expected to analyze all that 
and-digest it intelligently?” 

Yet he and I know that some ringers will 
slip by and become law, despite the best ef- 
forts of all interested people and associa- 
tions. Each bill represents thinking, good 
or bad, and each has a motive to create some- 
thing new or change the status quo. A good 
80 percent will wind up costing the taxpayer 
more money. 

Figures compiled by the County Super- 
visors Association of California show that 
had Governor Knight signed every bill passed 
by the 1957 legislature, the State would be 
$225 million in debt. This is 1 State out 
of 43. And there are 58 counties in this 1 
State. Small wonder that there is need for 
an increasing vigilance. This association 
has successfully fought off a lot of giveaway 
legislation but it needs every bit of help it 
can obtain. 

Our land can be visualized as being divided 
into two sections, one paying the bills, the 
other tax free. Paying are the homes, farms, 
industries. The rest is nontaxable. Some of 
this is justifiable such as parks, roads, public 
domains and possessions, churches, Some 
Qf it is hardly justifiable and actually strains 
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the letter of the law, still it squeaks by under 
pseudo-religious guises and various manipu- 
lation of freeloading mumbo-jumbo. There 
is plenty of room for housecleaning here but 
it will take plenty of public support and 
brave men to pick up the brooms, An acre- 
age limitation for quasi-religious cities would 
be a good one to start.on, for example. 

Every time a freeway is built an average 
of 10 acres per mile goes off the taxroll. 
The percentage of cost to be shared among 
remaining taxpayers around the freeway 
goes up. We enjoy a new service, but we pay 
for it and our children will pay for it, and 
possibly theirs. 

When a public dam 1s built, the land under 
that water is taken out of production and 
off the taxrolls. Each new public service 
voted in by legislators or by a citizen may 
be exactly what he has been wanting. But 
he cannot expect it to be free. i 

As a public servant I see these things hap- 
pening every day, every week. I think ahead 
to an ever-expanding population striving, as 
we strive, to better its way of life. In this 
picture will be super airports, road systems 
deluxe, molecule-type apartment houses for 
doubled and tripled populations. The land 
will become infinitely more valuable and vast 
irrigation, fire protection, land management 
and flood- control projects will become man- 
datory to securé the highest possible use of 
this precious remaining agricultural earth. 

Still in this streamlining and superefn- 
ciency of man’s earthly functions there must 
parallel an even greater efficiency in the 
functions of government to insure economic 
survival. We cannot continue to allow the 
mushrooming of the many appendages of 
basic government until it grows into a mon- 
strous octopus which we are no longer able 
to feed. 

There is an urgent need for people who 
will work on committees to study various 
phases of government and press for reforms, 
who will sacrifice personal comforts to help 
safeguard a future from economic stran- 
gulation. 

The citizen who pays lipservice to drop - 
ping the tax rate, who has not armed him- 
self with specific recommendations, who 
agitates on street corners and through in- 
coherent letters to editors, is an alarmist and’ 
the worst kind of politician; worse than most 
of the Johnnie-come-latelies he puts into 
office by virtue of their campaign promises. 

This is the man who approaches his ballot 
like a popularity contest and then compli- 
ments himself for having exercised his priv- 
Uege of free choice. Only until he substi- 
tutes a philosophy of cause rather than effect 
can he hope to cast an intelligent vote. Only 
until he 1nsists before his local school board 
that his children be given more emphatic and 
interesting rudiments of government as it 
relates to them personally, can he perform a 
service to the next generation. 

John Public is responsible for the pork- 
barrel politicians who seek to satisfy his 
impossible and unrealistic demands. If he 
understood basic goyernment and followed 
its trends, he would then press for a public 
service managed by highly skilled and in- 
telligent men with the same precise efficiency 
as a private enterprise battling against com- 
petition. 

People who care a whit for their mounting 
tax burden must let it be known instead of 
taking an absent-owner attitude that lets 
the store tend to itself. It is only fair to 
warn them that unless they begin taking & 
more active part in the affairs of our land 
and soon, as we will have reached a stage 
where the world may owe us a living, accord- 
ing to these doctrines, but will be unable to 
provide 1t. 
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Work of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs made sig- 
nificant contributions to the interna- 
tional relations of the United States. As 
& result of the critical political situation 
which exists in the world, the committee 
devoted much time to a searching review 
and examination of the foreign-policy 
problems which face this Nation today. 
Constant attention and a thorough con- 
sideration was given to all matters which 
have come before us in this session. 

The security of our country has been 
enhanced by the coordination of defense 
measures, which has contributed mate- 
rially toward the defense of the Ameri- 
can Continent by the promotion of close 
collaboration with the military forces of 
the American Republics. In other areas 
of the free world, our mutual allies have 
acted affirmatively in deterring the prog- 
ress of international communism. 

As chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to all members on the com- 
mittee for their wholehearted coopera- 
tion and assistance. The committee, 
operating on a bipartisan basis, has con- 
tributed to the strength and unity which 
represents the United States to the gov- 
ernments of the world. 

Measures of international and national 
importance were given thorough consid- 
eration and were enacted in this session. 
The committee acted responsibly, coura- 
geously, and constructively on all mat- 
ters pertaining to our foreign-policy 
problems. 

It is very gratifying that our Nation 
is making such a sincere effort to help 
solve the economic and political prob- 
lems which confront the peoples of 
Spain, Poland, and Latin America. 
Strong democratic governments will 
emerge with the improvement in the 
economic standards in these countries. 

Our extension of aid to Poland during 
these trying days under a new regime 
is a step in the right direction for the 
Polish Government to pursue its own 
independent course. The $48 million 
worth of goods that we will ship to 
Polish ports, plus the $46 million more 
in surplus agricultural commodities, may 
loosen the Kremlin’s hold on Poland to 
such a degree that the Communist em- 
pire will be seriously weakened. The 
renewal of trade with Poland will cer- 
tainly give us a clearer understanding 
of Poland’s unfortunate current position 
and the hope of her eventual freedom 
with our reasonable assistance. 


: Spain today is an important link in : 


our mutual-defense system. Spain's 
present defense agreements with the 
United States provide assurance for con- 
tinued military and naval operations in 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean 
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area. Consequently, the adequate de- 
fense of Spain assures the protection of 
our vital bases located there which are 
of importance to United States security 
interests. We are fortunate in having 
Spain a mutual partner in the fight 
against international communism. It 
is conceivable that Spain has much to 
offer to the international organizations 
that are dedicated to the free people of 
the world. Every effort should be made 
to invite Spain for membership in the 
United Nations and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Our Nation applauds the efforts that 
are being made in the American Repub- 
lics to deal with the menace of com- 
munism. The peoples of Latin America 
have recognized the dangers of commu- 
nism and have successfully combated 
this scourge by preserving democratic 
goyernments. In the uncertain and 
troubled world of today the future secu- 
rity of the United States may well de- 
pend upon maintaining a solid front in 
the defense of the American Continent. 
It is, therefore, important that we should 
continue to exert every effort in the 
direction of our foreign policy toward 
Latin America to promote cordial rela- 
tions with the Republics of this hemi- 
sphere, not only by military leadership 
in our fight against international com- 
munism but.in economic and cultural 
activities as well. 


A summary of the legislative measures 
on which the committee completed its 
action during this session follows: 

Statistical record, Committee on Foreign 

Affairs, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
Number of consultative committees... 
Number of ad hoc subcommittees 
Number of conference committees 
Number of meetings of conference 
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Number of bilis and joint resolutions 
referred to the committee.......... 
(Of this number 61 are duplicates.) 

Number of simple and concurrent reso- 
lutions referred to committee 
(Of this number 103 are duplicates.) 

Number of bills and joint resolutions 
considered by the committee 33 

Number of bills and joint resolutions 
reported favorabl/ 7512 

Number of bills and joint resolutions 
favorably reported by committee and 
passed by House 10 

Number of bills and joint resolutions 
enacted into law). 10 

Number of simple and concurrent reso- 
lutions considered by committee... 18 

Number of simple and concurrent reso- 
lutions reported and acted upon by 


126 


146 


Number of hearings (open and execu- 


77 ria a AL as ci vati era a aa 161 
Number of pages of printed hearings.. 3,176 
Number of pages of reports.......... 796 
Number of witnesses_.....--.-.-----. 338 
Number of witnesses appearances be- 

fore committee — 399 
Number of meetings with Rules Com- 

Wii 6 

=— 
Number of committee reports: 

Reports on legislation - 14 

Minority reports on legislation a 

Conference reports................ 2 

Ppeciel TOPOS... ges dee ug 7 

Total - 25 
p— 1 
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Statistical record, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 85th Cong., Ist sess.—Con. 
Number of messages from the Presi- 
dent and executive communications 


referred to the committee 19 
Number of House documents referred 

to the committee 17 
Number of memorials and petitions 

referred to the committee 65 


Number of reports requested from 
Government departments and agen- 
cles on ‘legislation referred to the 
Committee L1. LLL LLLA — 61 
Approximate number of pages in CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of House consid- 
eration on bills and resolutions re- 


ported by committee 458 
Number of Members sponsoring meas- 
ures referred to the committee 151 


Time spent in sessions: By committee: 
Executive, 86 hours, 46 minutes; open, 49 
hours,34 minutes. By subcommittees: Exec- 
utive, 63 hours, 52 minutes; open, 57 hours, 
14 minutes. Total, 256 hours, 46 minutes. 

Approximate total authorization in meas- 
ures considered by committee and passed by 
House and enacted into law, $3,367,083,000. 

(By way of comparison, the money involved 
in public bills before the committee during 
the 73d Cong. was $102,000.) 

MEASURES ENACTED INTO LAW 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


This act extended the mutual security 
program for another year, authorizing a 
total of $3,367,083,000 as a result of the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses, The above figure repre- 
sents a reduction of $250,250,000 from 
the Senate figure of $3,617,333,000 and an 
increase of $250,250,000 above the House 
authorization of $3,116,833,000. In re- 
porting this bill the committee was aware 
that the United States is confronted 
with serious problems in the field of 
foreign affairs and that satisfactory solu- 
tions to many of these problems have 
not yet been found; approved August 14, 
1957, Public Law 85-141. 

MIDDLE EAST DOCTRINE 


The purpose of the resolution is to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence, 

Three primary objectives are accom- 
plished by the resolution: 

First, it puts the Soviet Union on no- 
tice that the United States intends to use 
its Armed Forces if necessary to secure 
and protect any nation or group of na- 
tions of the Middle East requesting such 
aid against overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by international 
communism. 

Second, the resolution by its scope and 
spirit, as well as by its language, is in- 
tended to make clear to the governments 
and the people of the Middle East the 
attitude and the policy of the United 
States toward them. The policy of the 
United States toward the area and its 
readiness to provide assistance contem- 
plates no infringement of the sovereignty 
of any nation. 

Third, the resolution removes certain 
restrictions on the use of mutual security 
funds by the President which are con- 
tained in existing law. A sum not to ex- 
ceed $200 million may be used for the 
purpose of furnishing economic and mili- 
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tary assistance pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 401 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
without regard to section 105 of the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriation Act, 1957. 
The maintenance of international 
Peace and security, insofar as the for- 
“eign policy of the United States is con- 
cerned, has involved all three objectives. 
To utilize cne is not to exclude the 
Others. This is the impulse’ behind the 
language contained in section 2 of the 
resolution respecting employment by the 
President of the United States of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
Beneral area of the Middle East con- 
Sonant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States and with the Constitution 
Of the United States; approved March 9, 
1957, Public Law 85-7. 
AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT 
The bill amends the Anglo-American 
cial Agreement and provides that 
the United Kingdom will give up all 
rights to claim a waiver of interest under 
the original agreement. In return the 
United States agrees that the United 


Kingdom may postpone a maximum of 


Seven payments of interest and princi- 
Pal beginning with the interest payment 
due on December 31, 1956. 

This resolution does not involve a de- 
termination by the Congress as to 
whether or not the United States should 
Waive or postpone its collection of any 
Current or future interest payments on 
the British loan of 1946, The decision 
of the Congress on this basic issue was 
Made in 1946 when it ratified the Anglo- 
American financial agreement of De- 
cember 6, 1945. 

This resolution 1; necessitated by the 
fact that the complex formula for deter- 
mining whether or not the borrower is 
entitled to a waiver of interest does not 
Work satisfactorily because of changes 
which have occurred during the last 12 
years. It would defeat the purpose of 
the waiver clause if long negotiations 
&ccompanied by & certain amount of 
Controversy became necessary whenever 
the United Kingdom is confronted by a 
financial crisis; approved May 31, 1957, 
Public Law 85-21. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN TEXAS 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
State to take the necessary action to 
Make possible an exchange of land now 
held by two school districts in Texas for 
Other land more suitable for school pur- 
Poses; approved May 31, 1957, Public 
Law 85-42. 

SURRENDER TREE SITE, SANTIAGO, CUBA 
This bill provides for the transfer of 
Tesponsibility for the care and main- 
tenance of the Surrender Tree site in 
Santiago, Cuba, from the Department 
of the Army to the American Battle 
Monuments Commission. This memo- 
rial marks the spot at which the pre- 

surrender of the Spaniards oc- 
Curred on July 17, 1898; approved 
August 13, 1957, Public Law 85-125. 
CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
The bil enables the Corregidor-Ba- 
Memorial Commission to waive 
Certain legislative restrictions so as to 
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permit the employment of an individual; 
retired military person, to serve as an 
Executive Director of the Commission. 
Similarly, it will permit the employment 
of & small number of clerical workers 
without regard to the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1949; approved 
August 28, 1957, Public Law 85-179. 
DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN LANDS TO ALIENS 

The bill amends the act of August 27, 
1935, as amended, by deleting the present 
restriction that the Secretary of State 
may only lease or dispose of certain lands 
to citizens of the United States. The 
bill permits the disposal of lands and in- 
terests in lands by the Secretary of State 
to aliens; approved August 28, 1957, Pub- 
lic Law 85-201. 

BUFFALO AND FORT ERIE PUBLIC BRIDGE 
AUTHORITY 

The resolution provides for the contin- 
vation of the Buffalo and Fort Erie Pub- 
lic Bridge Authority with power to main- 
tain and operate the highway bridge over 
the Niagara River between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Fort Erie, Ontario, Canada. Simi- 
larly, this resolution repeals the resolu- 
tion approved July 27, 1956 (Public Law 
824, 84th Cong), which granted the 
State of New York authority to negotiate 
and enter into an agreement or compact 
with the Government of Canada for the 
establishment of the Niagara Frontier 
Port Authority to take over the opera- 
tion, control, and maintenance of the 
bridge and provided for the termination 
of the corporate existence of the Buffalo 
and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority; 
approved August 14, 1957, Public Law 
85-145. 

BECOND WORLD METALLURGICAL CONGRESS 

The resolution provides for an official 
welcome by the Congress to the overseas 
metal scientists who will attend the 
World Metallurgical Congress sponsored 
by the American Society for Metals to 
be held in Chicago, Ill, on November 2 
to 8, 1957; approved August 31, 1957, 
Public Law 85-247. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY CELEBRATION 

The resolution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to invite the States of the Union 
and foreign countries to participate in 
the St. Lawrence seaway celebration to 
be held in Chicago, IlL, from January 1, 
1959, to December 31, 1959. 

The year 1959 wil mark the opening 
of the St. Lawrence seaway to decp-draft 
vessels, thereby permitting the unin- 
terrupted shipment of goods from all 
ports in the world to all ports along the 
Great Lakes; approved August 30, 1957, 
Public Law 85-228. 

CONCURRENT AND HOUSE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
MEMBERSHIP OF SPAIN IN NORTH ATLANTIC 

TREATY ORGANIZATION, HOUSE CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION 115 

The resolution expresses the sense of 
Congress that the President take all 
proper and necessary steps to bring 
about an invitation to Spain to become 
& party to the North Atlantic Treaty and 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Passed House March 20, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings; passed Sen- 
ate April 12, 1957. 
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URGING AFFIRMATIVE ACTION BY THE UNITED 
NATIONS ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY, 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 204 
The purpose of this resolution is to re- 

quest the immediate reconvening of the 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

to consider the report of the United Na- 

tions Special Committee on the Problem 
of Hungary on the brutal action of the 

Soviet Union in Hungary. The text of 

the resolution is expanded to deal with 

other captive nations in Eastern Europe 
so that the Hungarian tragedy shall not 
be repeated elsewhere in the world. 

Passed House, June 26, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings; passed Sen- 
ate, amended, June 26, 1957; conference 
report adopted in Senate and in House, 
August 6, 1957. 

EXTENDING GREETINGS TO GHANA, HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 185 

The resolution conveys the greetings of 
Congress to the Legislative Assembly of 
Ghana on the occasion of the independ- 
ence of that state, March 6, 1957. Fur- 
ther, it reaffirms the friendship of the 
United States for the people of Ghana. 

Passed House March 6, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings, without ref- 
erence to committee. 

CONDOLENCES ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
RAMON MAGSAYSAY, OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES, HOUSE RESOLUTION 201 
The resolution expresses the condo- 

lences of Congress to the people of the 

Republic of the Philippines in the loss of 

their beloved President, His Excellency 

Ramon Magsaysay. 

Passed House March 18, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings, without ref- 
erence to committee. 

PAN-AMERICAN DAY CELEBRATION, HOUSE 

RESOLUTION 203 


The resolution designates Monday, 
April 15, 1957, for the celebration of Pan- 
American Day, at which time it is the 
custom of the legislative bodies of the 
various Republics to exchange greetings 
and expressions of cordial friendship. 

Passed House March 18, 1957, unani- 
mous-conseht proceedings, without ref- 
erence to committee. 

UNACCOUNTED AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
TAKEN BY THE COMMUNISTS, HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 292 
The resolution urges the President to 

continue his efforts for the return of, or 

a satisfactory accounting for, the 450 

American prisoners of war taken by the 

Communists during the Korean conflict. 
Passed House July 9, 1957, unanimous- 

consent proceedings. 

CONDOLENCES ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
CARLOS CASTILLO ARMAS OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
GUATEMALA, HOUSE RESOLUTION 379 
The resolution expresses the condo- 

lences of Congress to the Government of 

the Republic of Guatemala in the loss of 
their President, Carlos Castillo Armas. 

Passed House July 29, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings, without ref- 
erence to committee. 

MEASURES PASSED BY HOUSE BUT NOT FINALLY 
ACTED UPON IN SENATE 
AUTHORIZING AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 

AND CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES TO ACGEPT AWARD TENDERED BY 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ITALY, 

H. R. 8582 


This bill authorizes Ambassador Henry 


Cabot Lodge, Hon. William A. Barrett, 
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Representative from the State of Penn- 

sylvania, and Hon. James G. Fulton, Rep- 

resentative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, to accept and wear the award of 
the Order Al Merito della Repubblica 

Italiana, tendered by the Government of 

the Republic of Italy. 

Passed House, July 12, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings, without com- 
mittee action. 

AUTHORIZING HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, MEMBER 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, TO ACCEPT 
AWARDS TENDERED BY THE REPUBLICS OF ITALY 
AND CUBA, H. R. 8734 
This bill authorizes Hon. Victor L. 

Anruso, Representative from the State 

of New York, to accept and wear the 

awards of commander of the Order of 

Merit of the Italian Republic, and com- 

mander of the National Order of Merit 

“Carlos Manuel de Cespedes,” Cuba, ten- 

dered by the Republics of Italy and Cuba. 

Passed House, July 16, 1957, unani- 
mous-consent proceedings, without ref- 
erence to committee. 

MEASURES REPORTED BUT NOT FAVORABLY ACTED 

UPON IN THE HOUSE 
PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK, 
B. 2448 

This bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $5,296,302 to the $35,432,350 already 
paid to the Danish shipowners for the 40 
Danish ships that were requisitioned by 
the United States in 1941. 

'The additional payment is necessitated 
by the fact that the procedures followed 
when the ships were first requisitioned 
established a legal situation under which 
the owners of the vessels could not re- 
ceive full compensation in the terms of 
the original understanding between the 
Danish Ambassador and the Department 
of State. 

Reported to House, July 30, 1957. 
BTATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENTS, HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 16 

This resolution provides for the revi- 
sion of the Status of Forces Agreement 
and certain other treaties and interna- 
tional agreements, or the withdrawal of 
the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries 
will not have criminal jurisdiction over 
American Armed Forces personnel sta- 
tioned within their boundaries. 

Reported to House, July 1, 1957; hear- 
ing by Rules Committee on request for 
rule, July 2 and 10, 1957. 
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The Role of United States Agriculture in 
World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Walter W. Wilcox, senior specialist in 
agriculture of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, addressed 
the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association at Junalus- 
ka, N. C., August 30, 1957, on the topic 
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The Role of United States Agriculture in 
World Affairs. 

This address sets forth agriculture's 
truly great contributions in a compre- 
hensive manner which should be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress deal- 
ing with agricultural problems. 


The last half of this address is of espe- 
cialinterest because of Dr. Wilcox's anal- 
ysis of the contribution of current price- 
support programs to net farm income in 
recent years and the estimated effect of 
lowering price supports to levels which 
would encourage the movement of all 
current production into consumption 
through commercial markets in the next 
year or two. 

THe ROLE OF UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


(By Walter W. Wilcox, Library of Congress) 


I am delighted to be able to address my 
fellow agricultural economists on this par- 
ticular topic. As you all know, American 
agriculture has exercised an important role 
in world affairs from earliest colonial times. 
To begin with, there is little doubt that 
Great Britain and Western Europe enjoyed 
more peace and tranquillity in the field of 
religious beliefs in the 17th, 18th, and early 
19th centuries as a result of the emigration of 
the nonconformists to the American colo- 
nies—largely to American agriculture. 

Hundreds of thousands—nonconformists 
in religious and social customs—left their 
mother countries in these three centuries to 
find a new life and carve out an estate for 
their families on this continent. American 
agriculture began as something of & safety 
valve both for the population problem and 
for the religious and social-reform groups 
in Western Europe. 


CONTRIBUTION TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN EUROPE 


As soon as the colonies were established, 
they stimulated increased economic activity 
in the mother countries and American 
agriculture began its historic exports of to- 
bacco, food, and fiber. Exports of tobacco 
Írom the Virginia and Carolina colonies were 
more important than the exports of food and 
fiber in those early years. 

There is little evidence that imports of 
food from the United States were an impor- 
tant factor in the industrial revolution in 
England in the early 19th century. After 
the adoption of the factory system, however, 
it was the avallability of export surpluses 
from the United States which provided the 
food and fiber base for the industrialization 
of Western Europe. 

When the half-dozen most important in- 
fluences of American agriculture on world 
affairs are listed, its contribution to the 
industrial development of Western Europe 
will rank high on the list. Who can say 
what the course of history would have been 
if American agriculture had not produced 
an export surplus in the 19th century? 

The period of American agriculture's major 
contribution to industrial development in 
Western Europe began in the last half of the 
19th century and continued until the out- 
break of the World War I, in 1914. During 
this long period imports of cotton, wheat, 
pork, lard, and other farm products from 
the United States permitted a rapid rise in 
living standards in Western Europe at the 
same time that population growth and in- 
dustrial development were unprecedented. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE BETWEEN WORLD 
: WARS I AND II 


Everyone in this audience is more or less, 


familar with the role of American food in 
bringing relief to the famine-stricken mil- 
lions immediately after World War I. Again, 
who can accurately assess the role of this 
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food which saved millions of lives and con- 
tributed immeasurably to the restoration of 
political stability in the postwar years? 

The period between World War I and II 
was tragic for American agriculture, Ameri- 
can business, American diplomacy, and 
equally tragic for world economic and po- 
litical affairs. The experiences of that pe- 
riod have been invaluable in guiding our 
progress in recent years. But we paid a 
high price for our experience. 

Perhaps one should not pass the period 
of the 1920's and the 1930's without giving 
some attention to the impact of American 
agriculture on world events and vice versa. 
There is little doubt that during this period 
the impact was mostly vice versa. 

The sharp decline in the price of United 
States farm products after World War I and 
the failure of agriculture to share in the in- 
dustrial prosperity in the 1920's led to mis- 
guided increases in protective tariffs. First 
came the Emergency Tariff of 1921, then the 
Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922, and after 
B years of continued ailment, really strong 
medicine was administered in the form of 
the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930! Import 
duties were increased on livestock products, 
grains, sugar, vegetable oils, and many other 
products. The Hawley-Smoot tariff increases 
were prescribed, however, by nonfarm states- 
men, in lieu of the farm-bloc-supported 
McNary-Haugen bills which twice passed 
Congress only to be vetoed each time. Actu- 
ally, the tariff increases intensified rather 
than helped solve the farmers' economic 
problems. 

Although the economic troubles of agri- 
culture contributed to the worldwide depres- 
sion of the 1930's in other ways in addition 
to furnishing an excuse for raising import 
duties, its role in causing the downward 
spiral in economic activity at that time, was 
probably overstated in the literature of the 
1930's. 

The great depression of the 1930's in the 
United States did have a decisive influence 
on American agriculture, however, and on 
its place in world commerce. The programs 
adopted to combat depression set the stage 
for the. withdrawal of the major agricultural 
exports from the freely competitive world 
markets—a situation which has continued 
until our current program of disposing of 
agricultural surpluses in foreign countries 
was adopted. 

In the preparation of this paper several 
interesting hours were spent in reviewing the 
professional papers of that period dealing 
with the conflict between domestic farm 
programs and the goals of freer international 
trade. There is no doubt that a real con- 
flict existed even though the conflict was 
less intense than at present. 

It is difficult, however, to attach any great 
importance to the interferences with free- 
world trade which resulted from the domes- 
tic farm programs prior to World War II. 
World traders found 1t more difficult to con- 
duct their business, trying to anticipate the 
actions of the United States Government as 
well as the usual market influences on sup- 
ply, demand, and prices. On the other hand, 
subsidized exports were seldom pushed to 
the extent that they exceeded previous free- 
market exports. 

Domestic production adjustment, price 
stabilization, and diversion programs had a 
net effect of reducing United States exports 
and increasing world prices at a time when 
world prices for agricultural products were 
depressed. These influences, together with 
some assistance from American capital, in- 
cluding United States technical know-how 
contributed to the continued growth of pro- 
duction in other exporting countries. 
Hence, one concludes that in an overall sense, 
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United States partial withdrawal from world 
export markets in the 1930's had a buoyant 
effect on world prices and a modest stimu- 
lating effect on economic development in 
the other agricultural exporting countries. 
The synthetic fiber industries in importing 
countries also received some stimulation. 
Since world supplies of food and fiber tended 
to be burdensome during this period it is 
difficult to isolate any significant adverse 
effects on the traditional importing coun- 
tries resulting from United States farm pro- 


AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD WAR II 


The advent of World War II brought a 
Chalienge to American agriculture that was 
met so successfully that one could write & 
book about it. The United States began 
Contributing foods to our allies through 
lend-lease arrangements before we became 
involved militarily. Food products from 
American farms became a part of the rations 
Of every Allied military force in action, in- 
Cluding the Russian forces. And when the 
Allied military forces were successful, ship- 
Ments of food produced on American farms 
Made a great contribution toward averting 
famine and anarchy in the defeated coun- 

Farmers in North America enjoyed rela- 
tively favorable weather and a minimum of 
dislocations caused by the hostilities. Farm 
Production in the United States and Canada 
increased 35 percent between 1935-39 and 
1946-47, an increase not approached in any 
Other area of the world except Great Britain, 

United States food supplies during these 
War years were augmented by accumulated 
stocks of farm products above ground and 
additional productivity in the soll resulting 
from prewar acreage restrictions. There also 
is little doubt that management and sharing 
Of food supplies during the war years was 
enhanced by the administrative experience 
gained by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and other agricultural agencies in the 
Prewar years. 

AGRICULTURE'S GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 


It would be logical to turn now to agricul- 
ture's role in world affairs in recent years. 
Yet agriculture's greatest contribution to the 
Shaping of world affairs might be overlooked 
lf special attention is not called to it. 
American agriculture's contribution to the 
fabulous development of American industry 
and business enterprise overshadows any 
Other role it may have played in world af- 
fairs, This has been an interdependent de- 
Velopment with American industry produc- 
ing the improved machines, chemicals, and 
Other supplies essential for ever-increasing 
@ficiency in agriculture. 

My philosopher friend John Brewster 
&scribes much of the distinctive, dynamic 
thrust of American business and technology 
to the spirit of enterprise inherited from our 

tan forefathers and democratic princi- 
Ples formulated in colonial times. American 
agriculture operating in this cultural en- 
vironment sought and obtained the assist- 
&nce of Federal-State-supported research 
and educational institutions now called the 
land-grant college system. 

With the help of these land-grant insti- 
tutions and American industry, United States 
farmers soon became the most efficlent agri- 
Cultural producers in the world. Without 
the cheap food produced by American farm- 
ers and the progressive release of more and 
more workers from the fields and farmyards, 
industrial development in the United States 
Could not have made the progress it has, 
And there can be no argument that it 1s the 
high level of industrial development which 
Gives the United States its current position 
Of leadership in world affairs. 

To some this may sound like agricultural 
fundamentalism: The position that since 
food is basic to life, food production is more 
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important than other economic activities in 
modern society. No such extreme claim is 
intended. Current American industrial de- 
velopment is not primarily based on the tre- 
mendous productivity of American agricul- 
ture. Yet there is Mttle doubt that indus- 
trial development would have been slowed 
down greatly if half or more of our people 
had been required in food and fiber pro- 
duction and if food prices in the United 
States had been based on the cost of imports 
from other parts of the world. Actually the 
percentage of the total labor force employed 
in agriculture has declined from 31 percent 
in 1910 to 10 percent in 1955. 
Parenthetically, the current problems of 
agriculture grow directly out of these par- 
ticular developments which permitted it to 
make such a great contribution to national 
industrial progress. 
IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY FARMING AND IMPROVED 
TECHNOLOGY 


It seems appropriate at this point to men- 
tion other aspects of American agriculture's 
role in world affairs which are often over- 
looked. Two immediately come to mind. 
The first is the social and economic success 
of the family farm in the American cultural 
environment. This aspect of American agri- 
culture has played a dominant role in guid- 
ing land reform activities in most of the 
underdeveloped countries of the world in the 
past 10 years. Land-reform programs in Ko- 
rea, Japan, the Philippines, Italy, end Fgypt 
in particular have utilized the successful 
American family-farm experience. Here one 
senses a danger that because of its success 
in the United States and Western European 
environment, the family-farm approach may 
be prescribed in cultural and economic sit- 
uations where it is not adapted. 

The second contribution which might be 
overlooked is the export of agricultural tech- 
nology. United States agricuitural techni- 
cians are playing a leading role in the world- 
wide technical-assistance programs of both 
the United States and the United Nations. 
Social and economic progress in the under- 
developed countries of the world is as much 
dependent on technical progress in agricul- 
ture as on industrial development. Indeed, 
there are some indications that a more pro- 
ductive agriculture must come first. 

Technical progress in agriculture and in- 
dustrialization are interdependent in under- 
developed countries as well as in the United 
States. Workers must be freed to man the 
machines of industry and industry must pro- 
vide jobs for the workers freed by technical 
progress in agriculture. Also, without in- 
creased food production in most of these 
countries workers will not have the health 
and vigor necessary for rapid economic de- 
velopment. 

In the century ahead the export of Amer- 
ican agricultural technology and technolo- 
gists may prove to be agriculture’s greatest 
role in world affairs. Certainly it is likely 
to be more important than the exports of 
American farm products. 

This is merely a personal estimate and it 
is not based on an assumed decline in 
farm exports. Rather, it 1s based on the 
evident and assumed great opportunity for 
world betterment through the adoption of 
improved agricultural technology. 
AGRICULTURE'S CONTRISUTION TO FREER TRADE 

Before turning our attention to American 
agriculture's role in world affairs in recent 
years, its changing role in formulating broad 
foreign-trade policy in the Halls of Congress 
is worthy of note. Historically the congres- 
sional delegations from the South have been 
for freer trade and lower tariff policies. In 
terms of numbers of Congressmen and Sen- 
ators for freer trade interests from the cot- 
ton and tob South have had greater rep- 
resentation than the protectionist interests of 
the Midwest and West. It was the industrial 
oriented legislators in combination with mid- 
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western agriculture's representatives which 
were responsible for the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act of 1930. But this is past history. In 
recent years United States trade policies have 
tended toward more restrictions and the 
southern agricultural interest no longer ex- 
ercise their etrong opposition. Industry has 
become important in the South. Southern 
Congressmen are increasingly influenced by 
the restrictionist interests of these new in- 
dustries as well as by the restrictions required 
by domestic farm price-support measures. 
No longer can one say that the solid South 
consistently favors freer trade policies. 

EFFECTS OF CURRENT AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


Now that the many important but non- 
controversial aspects of American egricul- 
ture’s role in world affairs have been briefly 
sketched, attention can be centered on the 
more controversial aspects of the current 
scene. Trade reports and news items indi- 
cate there is much concern on the part of 
other countries about current agricultural 
policies in the United States specially as 
they influence exports. 

Perhaps if they were more fully aware of 
the magnitude of the productive capacity of 
American agriculture and the sharp price 
discounts required to move excessive sup- 
plies into use they would be even more ap- 
prehensive. Surely United States policies to 
date have reflected a substantial concern for 
the interests of agricultural producers in 
other exporting countries and in the import- 
ing countries. And there is little doubt that 
this concern for the legitimate interest of 
others will continue. 

But the nature and the intensity of the 
agricultural supply and income problem in 
the United States is such that it will con- 
tinue to create international trade problems 
for some time. In spite of a 16-percent re- 
duction in estimated labor used, returns to 
all labor and management in agricultural 
production fell from 89 cents in 1947-49 to 
70 cents an hour in 19564 The fact that 
farm output increased 13 percent during this 
period is not unrelated. In contrast to the 
decline in hourly earnings of farm labor from 
89 to 70 cents an hour, workers in manufac- 
turing increased their earnings during this 
period from $1.33 in 1947-49 to $1.98 an hour, 

The above facts tell only a part of the 
story. Net farm income would have fallen 
at least 20 to 25 percent lower except for 
extensive Government price-support opera- 
tions. In each of the last 4 fiscal years net 
Government purchases and nonrecourse 
loans have accounted for $2 to $3 billion of 
the income received by farmers, In view of 
the inelastic demand for wheat, cotton, and 
& number of other price-supported products 
gross and net farm income under actual pro- 
duction levels would have been at least 82 
to $3 billion lower except for the price 
supports. 

Returns to all labor and management in 
agriculture has varied from 65 to 80 cents 
an hour in the past 4 years. Except for thé 
removal of $2 to $3 billion of farm products 
from commercial markets each year by price- 
support activities, it is estimated that re- 
turns would have varied from 46 to 59 cents 
an hour, Even more discouraging are the 
implications of the latest analyses of farm 
price specialists. They indicate to me that 
in spite of efforts to expand markets and 
adjust production, in the next year or two 
if price supports are lowered to levels that 
would permit all current production to move 
through commercial markets, net farm in-. 
come, and returns per hour of farm labor 
will decline 20 to 25 percent from current 
levels. Some farm organizations and farm 
leaders, perhaps believing the decline would 
be less, favor such a reduction in farm price 
support levels and related activities. Other 
groups, perhaps believing the decline would 
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be even greater, resist any changes In existing 
price support policies until more satisfactory 
intermediate programs or compromises can 
be achieved. 

Basically the people in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world are short of food and 
fiber while production in commercial export- 
ing countries is excessive for commercial 
market outlets at reasonably stable prices. 

No attempt was made to price United 
States exports of basic price-supported crops 
competitively or to bridge the gap between 
need and commercial market demand in 
1952 and 1953 when stocks began to accumu- 
late in the United States. In 1954 Public 
Law 480 was passed which permitted the 
sale of United States farm surpluses for local 
currencies, and authorized expanded barter 
programs and grants of food in emergencies. 
It was late 1955 and 1956 before shipments 
were made under this program in volume. 
The Government also adopted a competitive 
pricing policy pn cotton in 1956 which is still 
in force. 

Everything of importance to date, how- 
ever, has been either emergency legislation, 
or temporary administrative policy. No 
agreement has been reached on new long- 
run policies adapted to the current situation. 
There is general agreement that the flexible 
price-support policies adopted in 1954 are not 
adequate. The production-control features 
of the soil bank are losing support. There 
is agreement among economists, politicians, 
farm organizations, and farmers that the old 
price-support programs are inadequate. 
Agreement does not go beyond this, however. 

We have the technical ability, to build 
hydrogen bonds and intercontinental mis- 
siles. It is frustrating to have to observe 
that as yet we do not have the political and 
economic ability to develop farm programs 
which give farm products a substantial part 
of the price stability and bargaining power 
enjoyed by other products in our economy. 

The outlook for an improvement in this 
situation is not good. Techniques of price 
support are available which could be ap- 
plied only to that portion of the total pro- 
duction utilized in domestic markets without 
having significant adverse effects on produc- 
tion, prices, and commercial movements of 
supplies for the export market. These may 
be tried within the next few years, although 
they now are opposed by important farm 
groups. The other alternatives appear to 
be either.an indefinite continuation of cur- 
rent marketing quotas on cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts or a general disinte- 
gration of farm price support activities which 
also would have substantial international 
trade repercussions. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Without attempting here to plot the course 
for moving out of the current muddle, let us 
shift our attention to the future. There is 
little doubt that American agricultural ex- 
ports will play a larger role in world affairs 
in the next 2 decades than 1n the 2 decades 
prior to World War IL Cotton, wheat, fats 
and oils, and tobacco will continue to be the 
leading exports. 

Relatively large supplies of these exports 
products are expected to continue even 
though livestock production is increased sub- 
stantially in the United States. Projections 
of farm production trends in the United 
States indicate that both domestic and for- 
eign markets for farm products will be under 
pressure from abundant supplies for a con- 
siderable period ahead. 


In view of these expectations, social scien- 
tists and the food and agricultural statesmen 
of the world have an unusual opportunity. 
Can they develop the means by which a part 
of American agriculture's excessive output 
will be effectively channeled into productive 
use outside of regular commercial channels? 
On the one hand additional food is needed in 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
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as they attempt rapid economic development. 
On the other hand, unless new types of 
credit are developed, although supplies are 
burdensome in relation to commercial mar- 
ket outlets, only & part of the need can be 
filed through these markets. 

Obviously, American agriculture will play 
& much more important role in world affairs 
in the decade ahead if bilateral or multi- 
lateral programs of distribution are devel- 
oped to supplement the international food 
markets serving underdeveloped countries. 
One approach might be a continuation of a 
greatly restricted program of rales for local 
currencies under Public Law 480. 

There is danger that Public Law 480 will 
be discredited along with existing domestic 
farm price-support programs. The adverse 
effects on normal commercial trade of cur- 
rent sales under section I of Public Law 480 
are antagonizing our competitors in world 
markets. A rebellion against the high cost 
of the current program is also brewing. 
However, if and when domestic price-support 
programs are sharply revised, a modest sale 
of American farm products for local curren- 
cies may be desirable. It could assist greatly 
in balancing supplies of farm products with 
market outlets. It also would assist in pro- 
moting economic development in the under- 
developed countries of the world. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that 
the outstanding characteristic of American 
agriculture in the past 100 years has been 
its high productivity and its inability to con- 
tract production when market outlets were 
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American agriculture was developed by 
pioneering people, first from the mother 
countries and later from the Eastern Colonies 
and States. In spite of much emphasis in 
the literature on farming as a way of life, 
at least half the farm families consider it a 
business in the best tradition of American 
businessmen. As a result of their business 
management they have adopted technologi- 
cal innovations parallel to those adopted in 
other industries. If our current export of 
agricultural technology could be supple- 
mented with authoritative information on 
the cultural factors which led to its rapid 
adoption in the United States, the role of 
American agriculture in future world affairs 
might be great indeed. 

United States and United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance programs will achieve great- 
ly increased results when a larger part of 
the total effort is devoted to educational and 
training efforts centering on the social, eco- 
nomic, and other cultural factors which have 
facilitated the rapid adoption of techno- 
logical improvements in the United States. 
If this is done there is little doubt that 
American agriculture’s greatest role in the 
future of world affairs will be its contribution 
of cultural experience and technical know- 
how. 

This does not infer that exports will be 
unimportant. The future development of 
commercial agriculture in the United States, 
including long run export policies, or lack 
of them, is in a more critical position today 
than many people realize. 

Problems associated with assuring agri- 
culture reasonable rewards for over-abun- 
dant production which it cannot change 
quickly and finding ways and means of ef- 
fectively utilizing this overabundance are 
among the more important problems in ur- 
gent need of attention by social scientists, 
The latter problem is especially challenging 
since the overabundance is only in relation 
to market outlets, There is no overabun- 
dance in relation to physical need. 

The role which American agricultural 
production plays in world affairs in the fu- 
ture will be greatly influenced by social 
scientists contribution to the solution to 
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these two problems. What changes in busi- 
ness practices and regulations will assure 
farm businessmen reasonable rewards for 
their high level productivity in-a economic 
society dominated to an important extent 
by the interests of large corporations and 
large labor unions? 

And, what arrangements will assure that 
the over-abundant market supplies of food 
and fiber produced in United States and 
other western countries wil make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the economic devel- 
opment of the free world? 


*Our Farm Program and Foreign Trade, 
by C. Addison Hickman, Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, 1949; p. 55. 

? Piquet, Howard S., Some Aspects of Re- 
Ciprocal Trade Agreement Legislation, So- 
cial Science, vol. 24, No. 4, 1949. Also, Staff 
Papers Presented to the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy, February 1954, pp. 
266-268. 

After allowing interest at 4?4 percent on 
capital. These and most subsequent data 
in this section were taken from S. Doc. No. 
18, 85th Cong. lst sess. Prepared by the 
USDA. 


Tributes to Kelley Loe, Labor Leader, of 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the RECORD» two fine edito- 
rials in tribute to an outstanding and 
courageous leader of Oregon labor, Kel- 
ley Loe, who died in Portland, Oreg. 

These editorials are A Real Labor 
Leader, from the Oregonian, and Kelley 
Loe, a Credit to Labor, which appeared in 
the Oregon Daily Journal. Both these 
daily newspapers are published in my 
home city of Portland. 

At a time when a willful minority of 
labor leaders have been shown to be 
tainted by underworld affiliations, it is 
well to include in the pages of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD tribute to a labor 
leader whose character was unimpeach- 
&ble and whose integrity and sincerity 
were of the stanchest and purest quality. 
I valued Mr. Loe's friendship, and his 
counsel was always on the side of the 
right and courageous course. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Oregonian] 
A REAL LABOR LEADER 

Modest, retiring Kelley Loe, quietly puffing 
his pipe as he explained to you the back- 
ground of some public issue, was a familiar 
figure among leaders of Oregon industry and 
labor. A resident of Portland since 1918, 
Mr. Loe was among the best known and best 
liked of Oregon's labor leaders through the 
years. 

He never would admit that he was a labor 
leader. “Put me down,” he once told an 
Oregonian interviewer, “as just one of the 
rank and file.” You could laugh that off. 
In union labor circles he was widely recog- 
nized as the man who did much of the best 
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thinking and writing on questions affecting 
the workingman. He was articulate and ef- 
fective in promoting the principles to which 
he devoted his career. 

Mr. Loe was a lobbyist in the best sense, 
and many legislators have been grateful to 
him for information needed to help them get 
a grasp of facts needed on a legislative prob- 
lem. Though 4 years retired from his post 
as assistant secretary of the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Labor, he was still available for help 
When needed. Loved for his personal friend- 
liness, he is remembered as & fellow who 
liked to sit down and just talk things over. 
Those who'll miss him are by no means con- 
fined to the ranks of labor. 

[From the Oregon Journal] 
KELLEY Lor A CREDIT TO LABOR 


All who knew Kelley Loe, quiet-spoken, 
Scholarly labor leader, editor and author, 
instinctively liked him, even when they dis- 
agreed with him. 

As an editor of the Oregon Labor Press, as 
legislative lobbyist and public-relations chief 
for the Oregon labor movement, and as an 
authoritative writer in the labor, civil-rights, 
&nd tax fields, his wise counsel was eagerly 

. Sought, not only by labor leaders, but by 
legislators and newspapermen generally. His 
diligent research work, his inherent fairness 
not only won for him the confidence and 
esteem of his fellows in the labor movement, 
but in the broader fields of civic work and 
public service. 

He took many a brash labor leader by the 
hand, guiding him skillfully through the 

tive maze at Salem and over the pub- 
lic-relations hurdles which otherwise would 
ve meant disastrous spills. Even when 
he himself was on the firing line, in some 
battle over labor legislation,.the sales tax, 
Or civil rights, he would smile, speak softly, 
yet make his point and thus win friends for 
the cause and for labor generally. 

That's why governors and mayors often 
named him to study committees, regardless 
Of partisan politics. And when he turned 
his hand to writing & book about the labor 
Movement, he brought to the task a fluency, 
a flair for dispassionate research and apprais- 
al, and an objectivity rarely found among 

who work in and write about the labor 
movement. 

So when Kelley Loe died the other day, 
After a quarter of a century in the labor 
Movement (following his earlier career in 
the newspaper business), Oregon lost a good 
Citizen, a scholar and a gentleman, a man 
Who did great credit to the cause he repre- 
sented, 


It Is Up to the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Many of us here believe that government 
is most responsive when it is closest to 
the people. For this reason, we have 

n most gratified by President Eisen- 
hower's interest in transferring Federal 
responsibility for many programs to the 
States. This, of course, is a reversal of 
the long trend whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment has assumed more and more 
functions and, in so doing, has preempt- 
ed areas of taxation to pay for these 
Programs. 
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I wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to an editorial which appeared in 
the August 29 edition of the Perry Coun- 
ty Tribune of New Lexington, Ohio, 
which commends the President’s lead- 
ership in this area and discusses the pri- 
mary issues involved as they affect the 
cost of government. The editorial is as 
follows: 

Up TO THE STATES 


President Eisenhower belongs to that fast- 
growing group of authorities who believe 
that one way to bring about tax reduction 
is for the States to assume responsibility for 
some of the costly activities that are now 
carried on by the Federal Government. 

The President proposes a task force for 
action which would. have a three-pronged 
job: To designate functions which the 
States are ready and willing to assume and 
finance, that are now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment; to recommend the Federal and State 
revenue adjustments required to enable the 
States to assume such functions; and to 
identify functions and responsibilities likely 
to require State or Federal attention in the 
future and to recommend the level of State 
effort or Federal effort, or both, that will be 
needed to assure effective action. As spe- 
cific examples of programs in which there 
should be greater State participation, the 
President cited slum clearance and disaster 
relief. 

It is an obvious fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can only spend the money which 
it has first taken from the people and the 
enterprises of the States. It is also a fact 
that a substantial proportion of that money 
is absorbed by Federal administrative over- 
head, and that in most instances the States 
would get more concrete return out of each 
dollar if they did the work themselves. 

Moreover, the money saving, important as 
it 1s, would be only a part of the benefits 
that would result. If the States knew they 
had to do their own financing, they'd exam- 
ine spending proposals with much more crit- 
ical eyes instead of seeking Government aid 
for all manner of unnecessary projects, 
Then, best of all, there would be reaffirma- 
tion of the largely forgotten principle that 
local needs should be met so far as possible 
by local action, a principle which les at the 
heart of free, representative government, 


Regulation of Firearms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment which was made before the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service by Fred B. Rhodes, Jr., 
Esq., who is an attorney with offices here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Rhodes was speaking for approxi- 
mately 1,500 firearms dealers throughout 
the United States, many of whom are in 
Massachusetts and who have separately 
expressed to me their concern over the 
proposed ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service which would place upon them 
&n onerous reporting burden, as well as, 
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in their judgment, an unwarranted ex- 
tension of Federal control. 

Because Mr. Rhodes has done such an 
able job of summing up their case, I wish 
to take this opportunity to bring this 
statement to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT or FRED B. RHODES, JR, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C., BEFORE THE ALCOHOL AND 

Tonacco Tax Division, AUGUST 27, 1957 


It is my privilege to appear here on behalf 
of Pasadena Firearms Co., of Pasadena, 
Calif.; the Golden State Arms Corp., also of 
Pasadena, and approximately 1,500 dealers 
throughout the United States with whom 
the Pasadena Firearms and the Golden State 
Arms Cos. conduct an extensive business 
in firearms and ammunitions, and for 
whom they act as distributors. My principal 
clients, the Pasadena Firearms and the 
Golden State Arms Corp., also conduct an ex- 
tensive business in direct mail-order and 
over-the-counter sales to individuals of arms 
and ammunition, which is sold both for 
sporting and target practice use and for 
preservation as collectors’ items. 

My principal clients also conduct a signifi- 
cant importing business in foreign arms and 
ammunition, either through their own 
agency or through that of, such well- 
recognized foreign firms as Sidem Interna- 
tional, who also are agents for the Fairchild 
Airplane & Engine Co. in present, negotia- 
tions with the Netherlands and Bonn Gov- 
ernments, and have acted as intermediaries 
between North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
governments and the United States Govern- 
ment in the matter of purchase of United 
States military weapons and equipment. 

Despite the volume of business conducted 
by my clients, one must class this as small 
business. In speaking on their behalf, I wish 
most strongly to emphasize that my protests 
to certain proposed regulations relative to 
the Federal Firearms Act as published in the 
Federal Register of May 3, 1957, are made 
from the particular viewpoint of small 
business. 

In this connection, I am authorized to 
state that without any doubt the proposed 
sections 177.51 (firearms records), 177.52 
(ammunition records), and 177.54 (over-the- 
counter sales to individuals) would impose 
penalties in time and cost of additional ad- 
ministration which would be ruinous to the 
conduct of business. Furthermore, section 
177.50 (identification of firearms) would im- 
pose additional and very costly procedures 
which would vary from the serious to the 
prohibitive. Certainly this would be the 
case with imported collectors’ items. 

Concerning the proposed sections 177.51, 
177.52, and 177.54, I have used the adjective 
“ruinous” because investigation since ny 
letter of protest of May 31, concerning the 
effect of the proposed regulations upon my 
principal clients’ business, has disclosed with 
certainty that not only would marginal 
operations be eliminated because such oper- 
ations could not support the additional ad- 
ministrative burden, but that my principal 
clients’ business as a whole would face pro- 
hibitive burdens in time and cost of the ad- 
ditional administration. The business vol- 
ume and profit margins are insufficient to 
maintain the additional administrative bur- 
dens, and especially in the present state of 
the national economy, the additional ad- 
ministrative burden could not be passed on 
to the customers in the form of price in- 
creases, 

The same may be said for my clients’ deal- 
ers. Those whose business consists wholly, 
or almost wholly, of arms and ammunition, 
would face similar prohibitive problems, 
while those whose arms and ammunition 
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business constitutes only a part of their re- 
tail activity, would carry on this part of their 
business at a loss, or, at best, as a marginal 
operation. 

These conclusions have been based upon 
my clients long experience as distributors, 
dealers, and importers, 

In connection with the additional burden 
of cost of administration which the new reg- 
ulations will impose, I call especial attention 
to the fact that the Congress specified in 
the Federal Firearms Act, a license fee for 
manufacturers of $25 and for a dealer of 
$1 per annum. No transfer tax whatever 
was imposed by the act, and yet the addi- 
tional administrative burden imposed by 
the proposed regulations will, in effect, im- 
pose a heavy transfer tax in those cases 
where customers can be induced to bear the 
increased cost. In other cases wherein cus- 
tomers cannot be induced to pay the result- 
ant increased selling price, the net effect of 
the proposed regulations will be to prohibit 
trade. It is estimated that there are 100,000 
dealers in the United States and of these 
Perhaps 45,000 to 50,000 are licensed. 

I wish to question whether it was or is the 
will of the Congress either to impose such a 
transfer tax, or so to prohibit trade, or vir- 
tually to eliminate a whole category of small 
business. On the contrary, it is the fre- 
quently expressed will of the Congress, as 
well as of the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, to assist small business, and to re- 
duce the number of small business failures 
per annum. 

The section of the proposed regulations 
causing my principal clients the gravest con- 
cern is section 177.54 (over the counter 
sales). Since this section requires the per- 
son or persons to whom firearms or ammu- 
nition is sold, distributed, or delivered, to 
receipt in their own handwriting upon the 
main company record format as prescribed 
in other sections of subpart D, the proposed 
regulations would abolish the present mail- 
order trade. Strictly interpreted, the pro- 
posed regulations therefore would, upon go- 
ing into effect, immediately put out of busi- 
ness such firms as the Pasadena Firearms Co, 
and the Golden State Arms Co., which de- 
pend to a large extent upon mail-order busi- 
ness. It may well not have been the intent 
of those who prepared the proposed regula- 
tions so to abolish the mail-order trade in 
arms and ammunition, but if there is in 
the proposed regulations any method of con- 
ducting the mail-order business which does 
not have such effect, that method is not 
apparent to my clients or me. * * * 

Of especial concern to my clients is the 
fact that the proposed regulations would 
place the reputable and recognized dealer at 
& considerable disadvantage, in comparison 
with sales and exchanges between indi- 
viduals, since the latter remain unregulated, 
while the former are subject to the imposi- 
tion of additional administrative burdens 
having effects varying from the extremely 
grave to the prohibitive. I question whether 
it 1s or was the will of Congress to place 
established and reputable dealers under such 
disadvantage. 

* » . LJ * Ld 

It, therefore, appears that the proposed 
regulations are properly a subject for fur- 
ther legislation, rather than for imposition 
by administrative action. It is basically logi- 
cal and in conformity with past precedent 
that if the problems of firearms regulation 
are so great that they require the extensive 
and sweeping additions to the firearms iden- 
tification and recordkeeping procedures as 
called for by the proposed regulations, then 
new legislation, preceded by appropriate con- 
gressional hearings, is very much in order. 

That such is'the case is further borne out 
by determination of the legal basis of the 
proposed regulations. This legal basis is to 
be found only in section 903 (d) of the Fed- 
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eral Firearms Act (“Licensed dealers shall 
maintain such permanent records of im- 
portation, shipment, and other disposal of 
firearms and ammunition as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe") and in sec- 
tion 907 (“Rules and regulations: The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter"). 

The marking of firearms 1s not called for 
in any part of the Federal Firearms Act, 
although called for in section 5843 of the 
National Firearms Act (‘Identification of 
firearms: Each manufacturer and importer 
of a firearm shall identify it with a number 
or other identification mark approved by the 
Secretary or his delegate, such number or 
mark to be stamped or otherwise placed 
thereon in a manner approved by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate”). The only mention 
of identification markings in the class of 
arms covered by the Federal Firearms Act is 
found in section 902 (1) ("It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to transport, ship, or 
knowingly receive in interstate or foreign 
commerce any firearm from which the manu- 
facturer's serial number has been removed, 
obliterated, or altered"). 

Having made a close study of the Federal 
Firearms Act, the National Firearms Act, and 
the present and proposed regulations for the 
Federal Firearms Act, and after consultation 
with my clients, I call your attention to the 
following detalled arguments regarding the 
proposed regulations: 

1. Section 177.50, identification of fire- 
arms: This section provides for the identifi- 
cation of firearms by certain markings 
thereon to be made by manufacturer or im- 
porter (name and location of same, serial 
number, caliber, and model of the firearm). 
The Federal Firearms Act itself does not call 
for any such identification, either by serial 
number or other means, much less for the 
details demanded by the proposed reguia- 
tions. The act mentions serial numbers 
only to prohibit transport or receipt of fire- 
arms in interstate or foreign commerce “from 
which the manufacturer's serial number has 
been removed, obliterated, or altered" (sec. 
902 (1)). 

Previous regulations did not call for any 
such identification as is now proposed, and, 
indeed, the only mention of serial numbers 
of firearms in the previous regulations was 
in connection with the required recording by 
dealers of serial numbers of firearms "if such 
weapons are numbered" (sec. 315.72 (a), 
pt. 177 of title 26 (1954), Code of Federal 
Regulations, printed in the Federal Register 
of April 15, 1954). 

During the times when the Federal Fire- 
arms Act was passed and amended, and at all 
times before and since, the custom of the 
filrearms industry in the United States and 
abroad has been to manufacture large num- 
bers of firearms (especially of the sporting 
type, cheap .22-caliber rifles, and military 
weapons, such as the M1903) have been man- 
ufactured without such identification as 
called for by the Treasury in the proposed 
regulations, and these rifles have been and 
are being made available for wide public sale, 

Had the Congress considered it necessary 
to identify firearms in the manner prescribed 
by the proposed regulations, it is reasonable 
to conclude that at the times of passage and 
amendment of the act, and since, legislation 
would have been provided to alter common 
commercial and Government practice, and 
provide for identification as was done in the 
National Firearms Act (Sec. 5843: Identifi- 
cation of Firearms). At least, it may be 
expected that the Army would have been 
induced to follow the desires of the Treasury. 

As the proposed regulations stand, they 
leave the development of firearms marking 
systems to individual manufacturers and 
importers, which can result in confusion 
and inefficiency of operations, both business 
and governmental. 
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Furthermore, the cost and time involved 
in identifying weapons in the proposed man- 
ner would vary from prohibitive to serious 
proportions. Importers in particular are 
gravely affected, since it is impossible in 
many, if not most, cases to develop the type 
of mass production methods (which may be 
justified in manufacturing) which can ren- 
der bearable the effort of so marking mis- 
cellaneous lots of firearms. In the case of 
collectors’ items, such marking would con- 
stitute defacement, and resuit in consider- 
able lowering of value of the weapon on the 
domestic market. So far as the regulations 
are concerned, antique arms, as well as 
modern, are affected. 

Finally, the regulations would leave un- 
affected approximately 30 million of already 
manufactured arms in use in the United 
States and not identified as called for in the 
proposed regulations. Importers, compelled 
to identify arms in the manner proposed, 
would thus be placed at a serious disadvan- 
tage in relation to trade in such domestic 
unidentified arms. 

While the proposed section 177.51 implies 
that the permission of the Director of the 
ATT Division may be sought in order that 
the firearms identification information de- 
manded in this section may be omitted, the 
time as well as the expense involved in the 
seeking of such permission would be prohibi- 
tive to extremely costly. Rapid turnover 
and maintenance of low inventories are rec- 
ognized essential business practices to which 
the seeking of such permission in each case 
would run seriously counter. In the case 
of single items or small-volume transactions, 
the seeking of such permission would be out 
of the question financially. 

2. Section 177.51, firearms records: Proce- 
dures added and expanded from those previ- 
ously approved and in general practice will 
impose such additional administrative bur- 
dens resulting in the effects on business 
mentioned above. The following points are 
considered especially critical: 

(a) New prescribed record format: A prime 
net effect of the proposed regulations is to 
impose upon dealers a specific business rec- 
ord form, which is both described and illus- 
trated in the Federal Register of May 3, 
1957. This has been accomplished without 
prior consultation with business. This for- 
mat calls for procedures different from those 
now in general use, no previous standard 
format having been called for either by legis- 
lation or regulation. This format is by no 
means necessarily adapted to the various 
standard business methods (especially ma- 
chine records systems where used) in com- 
mon use in the manufacturing, wholesale, 
importing, and retail fields. As a result the 
proposed regulation will call for keeping of 
& new and additional set of records not con- 
sonant with standard business practice. 

(b) Keeping of separate records: This re- 
quirement imposes upon dealers additional 
business procedures, with consequent grave 
effect upon administrative overhead costs 
both initial (to effect the change) and con- 
tinuing. 

The proposed format and recordkeeping, 
when taken in consideration with the pro- 
posed section 177.54 (over-the-counter sales 
to individuals), which requires receipt by 
individuals in their own handwriting in the 
record prescribed in the proposed section 
177.51 (firearms records), will impose the 
gravest complications and administrative 
handicaps and burdens upon the conduct of 
business. The results are further developed 
below in the comments upon the proposed 
section 177.54. 

(c) Length of time records are to be kept: 
Previous regulations called for retention of 
records in permanent form for 6 years. The 
proposed regulations specify retention of 
such records in perpetuity. The question is 
asked: Is the gain to firearms control worth 
the burden imposed on the industry? De- 
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Pending upon location and the value of real 
estate and fioor space, the retention in per- 
Petuity of firearms records wil impose a 
Serious burden in the form of storage space 
Occupied, and the material equipment re- 
quired for such storage. Moreover, the ex- 
Pense of such storage is affected by the pro- 
Posed section 177.55, which requires that 
records be available for examination 
by designated internal revenue officers during 
ess hours, which is taken to signify that 
Such records must be sorted in such a man- 
Der as to be available and not stored in loca- 
tions and in a manner minimizing cost end 
Space requirements. Since the proposed sec- 
tion 177.51 requires that such records be de- 
livered to the Director of the ATT Division 
for permanent retention in the event of ab- 
solute discontinuation of business, why (pro- 
vided that permanent retention of records is 
necessary to adequate firearms control) 
Should not such records be turned over to 
the Director after 6 years? Would it not be 
More convenient and efficient for the Gov- 
ernment to have a central file, than for the 
agents to have to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense and time of calling on individual busi- 
Desses and inspecting their files as necessary? 
And if firearms-control requirements do not 
y the maintenance of such a central 
file, can it be maintained that they justify 
Putting business to the trouble and expense 
Of maintaining permanent files? 
3. Section 177.52, ammunition records: 
section is a new one, since previous 
regulations provide for no recordkeeping 
Whatever of pistol and revolver or any other 
ammunition. It is noteworthy that the act 
nowhere provides for any recordkeeping of 
ctions on such ammunition. 

The maintenance by dealers of such rec- 
Ords, especially in the case of sales of small 
numbers of rounds, and most especially in 

case of several or single rounds for col- 
imposes an especially great addi- 

tional administrative burden. The amount 
Of the burden is greater than that regarding 

earms records (as expounded in 2 (a) 
above) in that in the case of ammunition, in 
retail sales especially, the burden of time, 
Staff, and materials involved in additional 
administration will normally be greater in 
Proportion to the value of the sale, than in 
the case of a firearm. Moreover, the records 
of ammunition will be additional to the sep- 
&ratfe new system for firearms. In conse- 
Quence this section will have signal effect 
On trade, and therefore most definitely raises 
the questions of whether the gain to firearms 
Control is worth the deleterious effect upon 

ess, and of whether Congress intended 
that the act should have this effect. 

When the proposed section 177.54 (over- 
the-counter sales to individuals) applies, the 
burdens imposed will be extremely grave, 
&nd the obtaining of signatures of individ- 
uals involved in mail-order transactions 
Would appear to abolish mail-order business 
as stated above. 

It is noted that whereas the proposed sec- 
tion 177.51 specifies in some detail that en- 
tries in firearms records shall be posted at 
the time of the transaction, or in each in- 
` Stance not later than the close of business 
On the day next succeeding the day on which 
the transaction occurs, the proposed section 
177.52 (ammunition records) makes no reg- 
ulation as to the time of posting. If it is 
necessary in the public interest that fire- 
&rms records should be promptly posted, it 
Would appear equally so in the case of am- 
Munition records. Therefore, it is feared 
that the apparent discrepancy in the pro- 
Posed regulations may be an indication that 
the fullest consideration thereto has yet to 
be given in the public interest as well as in 
that of businesses concerned. 

4. Section 177.54, over-the-counter sales 
to individuals: Actually covers, because of 
the phrase “or distribution to individuals,” 
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mail-order sales as well as true over-the- 
counter sales and requires, therefore, re- 
ceipt in the handwriting of the “persons to 
whom the firearms or ammunition are sold, 
distributed, or delivered * * *," both of di- 
rect and mail-order sales on the record pre- 
scribed by this subpart. Not only does the 
requirement for such signatures seriously 
complicate and add to the cost of adminis- 
tration as described in 2 and 3 above, but in 
the case of mail-order sales the obtaining of 
the signature on the main firearms record 
appears impossible. 

The grave effect of the proposed record- 
keeping may be illustrated by reference to 
the hitherto approved and satisfactory rec- 
ordkeeping system employed by my prin- 
cipal clients. 

This system has been to describe the fire- 
arm and state the serial number (if any) on 
the clients’ copy of the invoice. This is 
accomplished by a single typing which pro- 
duces in a single operation a set of 10 sheets, 
which fulfill all extant requirements of 
business administration. The introduction 
of the proposed special form and separate 
records would result not only in the acqui- 
sition of new stationery and other material 
equipment, but also the addition of the 
special administrative procedures and space 
for the former and latter. The special typ- 
ing required in itself can definitely be stated 
to be an added overhead item prohibitively 
costly in its general effect upon much of 
my clients' business, * * * 

It is hoped that the above 1s sufficient to 
illustrate why the question arises as to 
whether the gains to firearms control are 
worth the cost to business and the resultant 
restraint of trade and hence of manufacture. 

The people I represent are small-business 
men in 47 out of the 48 States of the Union, 
the District of Columbia, and Alaska. They 
&re honest people who are attempting to 
make an honest living. It is very natural 
that they would resent any Federal inter- 
ference which would increase the cost of 
doing business, and in some instances 
would drive them out of business, unless it 
was apparent that the national welfare was 
endangered. If this was the case, they like 
every other patriotic citizen would be in 
favor of such changes in regulation; it is 
apparent that this is not the case, and they 
know it, and further they resent being put 
upon by the Federal Government. To im- 
pose the costs, to bring about the hardships 
which these regulations will bring to small- 
business men is unfair and unjustified. If 
this agency feels that the welfare of the Na- 
tion is at stake then it should take the prob- 
lem to the Congress of the United States for 
& revision of the act. 


General Lafayette 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News 
on the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
General Lafayette: 

GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 1757-1834 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

September 6 is the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of General Lafayette. 

East-siders, New Yorkers, Americans, and 
freedom-loving people everywhere will on 
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this day salute the memory of that illustri- 
ous, fearless Frenchman, military hero and 
champion of freedom. 

He is New York’s and America’s beloved 
adopted son who, at 19, using his own funds 
and accompanied by 11 loyal companions, 
sailed for America to join Gen. George Wash- 
ington and other patriots fighting for this 
Nation’s independence. 

The War of American Independence had 
begun in 1775 and Colonel Lafayette of the 
Noailles Dragoons mentally followed the 
American struggle for freedom: 

“The feelings of my heart, long before it 
became my duty, engaged me in the love of 
the American cause. 

“I shall neglect nothing on my part to 
justify the confidence which the Congress of 
the United States has been pleased to repose 
in me as my highest ambition has ever been 
to do everything only-for the best of the 
cause in which I am engaged. 

“As the defender of that liberty of which 
I adore, free myself beyond all others, coming 
as a friend to offer my services to this most 
interesting Republic. I bring with me noth- 
ing but my own good will, no ambitions to 
fulfill, and no selfish interest to serve. The 
happiness of America is intimately.connected 
with the happiness of all mankind; she is 
destined to become the safe and venerable 
&sylum of virtue, of honesty, of tolerance, of 
equality, and of peaceful liberty." 

General Lafayette made four visits to the 
United States during his lifetime. 'The first 
was In June 1777, when he began his service 
with tbe American Army under General 
Washington, and lasted until January 1779. 
Lafayette then spent a little more than a 
year in France, where he supervised the out- 
fitting of a fleet and an army of 6,000 to aid 
the Americans. 

Returning in April 1780, Lafayette con- 
tinued his military service with the Revolu- 
tionary forces until the victory at Yorktown, 
October 1781. His mission accomplished, in 
December of the same year Lafayette sailed 
to France. 

From July 1784 to January 1785, Lafayette 
visited the United States on a peacetime 
tour. Finally, in 1824, he was invited by the 
Congress and President James Monroe to 
visit this country as its guest of honor. 

On August 14, 1824, Lafayette, at the in- 
vitation of Congress and President Monroe, 
arrived in New York Harbor on the vessel 
Cadmus. He was accompanied by his son, 
George Washington Lafayette. 

On August 16, 1824, after leaving Staten 
Island, Lafayette and his party landed at the 
Battery in lower New York City. More than 
30,000 persons came to greet him. They 
lined the streets, rooftops, and wharves. 
Cannon boomed a salute and for 4 days and 
4 nights the city of New York was turned 
into a huge festival center. In triumphal 
parade, Lafayette was driven to City Hall for 
a mammoth reception. He reviewed troops 
at City Hall Park and later at Battery Park; 
he watched the ascension of the balloon, 
American Eclipse. 

At City Hall, the mayor said: 

"In the name of the municipal authority 
of the city, I bid you a sincere welcome to the 
shores of a country, of whose freedom and 
happiness you will ever be considered one of 
the most honored and beloved founders. 
Your contemporaries in arms, of whom in- 
deed but few remain, have not forgot, and 
their posterity will never forget the young 
galant Frenchman, who consecrated his 
youth, his talents, his fortune, and his exer- 
tions to their cause; who exposed his life, 
who shed his blood, that they might be free 
and happy. They will recollect with pro- 
found emotions, so long as they remain 
worthy of the liberties they enjoy, and of 
the exertions you made to obtain them, that 
you came to them in the darkest period of 
their struggle, that you linked your fortune 
with theirs, when it seemed almost hopeless, 
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that you shared in the dangers, privations, 
and sufferings of that bitter struggle, nor 
quitted them for a moment till it was con- 
sumated on the glorious field of Yorktown, 
Half a century has elapsed since that great 
event, and in that time your name has be- 
come as dear to the friends as it is insepa- 
rably connected with the cause of freedom, 
both in the old and in the new world. 

“The people of the United States look up 
to you as to one of their most honored par- 
ents—the country cherishes you as one of 
the most beloved of her sons. I hope and 
trust, sir, that not only the present but the 
future conduct of my countrymen, to the 
latest period of time, will, among other slan- 
ders, refute the unjust imputation that 
republics are always ungrateful to their 
benefactors. 

"In behalf of my fellow citizens of New 
York, and speaking the warm and universal 
sentiments of the whole people of the United 
States, I repeat this welcome to our common 
country." 

Lafayette's reply: 

"Sir, while I am so affectionately received 
by the citizns of New York and their worthy 
representatives, I feel myself overwhelmed 
wlth inexpressible emotions * * * it is the 
pride of my heart to have been one of the 
earliest adopted sons of America, I am 
proud, also, to add that upward of 40 years 
&go I was honored with the freedom of this 
City. I beg you, Mr. Mayor, I beg you gentle- 
men, to accept yourselves, and to transmit 
to the citizens of New York, the homage of 
my profound and everlasting gratitude, devo- 
tion, and respect." 

On September 9, Lafayette attended a 
special oratorio at St. Paul’s Church, at 
Broadway and Fulton Street. On Septem- 
ber 12, Lafayette worshipped at Trinity 
Church, at Broadway and Wall Street, and 
on September 14 more than 6,000 persons 
jammed Castle Garden at the Battery to 
fete Lafayette and wish him bon voyage on 
his journey up the Hudson River. 

The life story of this young nobleman 1s 
one of the most romantic in history, and the 
fame of such a character can find no limit 
except in earthly gratitude. 

Congress made him a gift of $200,000 in 
cash and a township of land. A full-length 
portrait of Lafayette by Samuel F. B. Morse 
is now in the art gallery of the New York 
Public Library, and facing Fourth Avenue is 
the Lafayette statue, by Bartholdi, presented 
by the French Government to the city of 
New York, 


Pork Barrel and Beans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I am pleased to include a very fine 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Chicago Sun-Times entitled *Pork Bar- 
rel and Beans" which follows: 

PORK BARREL AND BEANS 

Looking back on the economy wave that 
more or less swept through Congress, it is 
interesting to note that the major escapee 
was the old pork barrel, or public works. 
Congress cut the overall budget requests 7.7 
percent but hometown projects, needed or 
not, only 2.1 percent. 

Senator PauL H. DovcLas, Democrat, of 
Ilinois, turned out to be the only sponsor 
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interested in trimming the pork barrel sub- 
stantially. He sent us a letter calling at- 
tention to a vote in which he was snowed 
under 85 to 1 when he wanted to cut about 
$200 million out of the $858 million appro- 
priation for 400 rivers and harbors projects 
in 41 States. 

| Senator DoucLAS, who is an economist, 
argued that the construction work would 
mean money would be spent for the very 
commodities where price inflation is 
strongest. Ultimately, this would affect 
business costs and the cost of living. At 
least a fifth of the projects, he said, weren't 
worth in benefits the money that would go 
into them. 

Dovuctas knew he was arguing a lost cause. 
Too many Senators were getting too many 
public projects for cities and towns in their 
home States. They are against inflation, but 
not at the expense of some favorite projects. 

But Paur is undeterred. He wrote: 

“Until I am convinced I am in error, I shall 
try to cut expenditures upon capital goods in 
periods of inflation and try to practice thrift 
at all times. I must confess I get discour- 
aged at the way the economy vows of Jan- 
uary melt away by August.” 

On another occasion he tried to save the 
taxpayers $30,000 by moving that this 
amount be knocked out of the Federal budget 
because it is used to subsidize the Senate 
restaurant. Dovctas said that the famous 
bean soup and other items on the menu 
should not be sold at a cut price to Senators 
who could afford to pay free-enterprise prices 
out of their $22,500-a-year salaries. But he 
was shouted down. When it comes to pork 
barrel or bean soup for themselves, Senators 
don't mind spending your money. 


An Economy-Mandated Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the close of the 1st session of 
the 85th Congress, we who are Members 
of this body can agree on 1 fact, at 
least—that we were mandated by the 
American people to reduce Federal 
spending, balance the budget and other- 
wise get the Government's financial 
affairs in order. Everyone knows, or 
should know, that we are in a life-and- 
death struggle with Public Enemy No. 
1—inflation. People are worried, scared, 
and they look to Washington for pro- 
tection and relief. 

In analyzing my own record in this 
and previous Congresses, Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud that I have consistently 
sought economy in government. As a 
member of our Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I have been strong in demands 
for drastic cuts in departmental budgets, 
particularly the multi-billion-dollar De- 
fense Department. Icannot, for the life 
of me, see why it is necessary for our 
military forces to spend some $40 billion 
a year even though the maintenance of 
defenses, with the consequent easing of 
war hazards, is very expensive. 

My Ninth Congressional District in 
Indiana is comprised of 14 counties with 
a population total of some 260,000. It 
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1s a typical grassroots section where peo- 
ple are thrifty, realistic, and aware of the 
fact that money does not grow on trees. 
Early in this session they let me know of 
their firm determination against $72 bil- 
lion Federal budgets and doubtful give- 
away programs to foreign powers. 

The mandate of Indiana people was so 
strong that I joined with my Indiana col- 
leagues in late February 1957, in signing 
a declaration of economy in Government 
which stated, in part: 

The Indiana Republican delegation in the 
House of Representatives, after careful study 
and evaluation, has unanimously agreed that 
a reduction of the $72 billion budget will be 
in the best interests of the people of the 
United States. It was further agreed that 
every proposed reduction in the budget, 
which does not curtail essential services Or 
endanger the security of our country, will be 
supported. 


I know, Mr. Speaker, that I have con- 
sistently followed that declaration of 
policy. In fact, my record of economy 
votes was noted in the Congressional 
Quarterly, as being the highest in the 
State of Indiana and among the highest 
in the entire Nation. 

Despite the demands of my committee 
work, I was present on this floor to cast 
my vote on virtually all of the 100 roll- 
calls of the session just closing. 

As an example of my economy policies, 
I would mention the various appropria- 
tion bills on which this chamber acted, 
after these measures had cleared the 
committee on which I serve. I helped in 
two places to get these appropriations 
reduced—in committee and on this floor. 

For fiscal 1958 the various appropria- 
tion bills sought a total of $64,048,466,- 
290. When they passed the House they 
had been reduced to $58,515,233,806. 
After Senate and conference clearance 
they totaled  $59,134,110,706. These 
totals do not reflect certain other costs 
which the Nation's taxpayers are called 
upon to assume. One huge item is the 
fixed charge of approximately $7,400,- 
000,000, which represents interest on our 
public debt, now exceeding $270 billion. 

I had great misgivings about the 
amounts requested in these appropria- 
tion bills. In every instance where there 
appeared a possibility of voting for re- 
sponsible reductions, I did so. In one 
of the appropriation bills, 14 amend- 
ments were voted upon with an aim of 
effecting reductions. I am proud to have 
been one of those who voted in favor of 
each of those 14 amendments. 

The Congressional Quarterly tabula- 
tions for 26 so-called economy bills 
through July 28 showed that I had fa- 
vored 22 of them for a percentage of 81. 
This is among the most consistent rec- 
ords held by any Member of Congress. 

In analyzing the record of this con- 
gressional session, we find that relatively 
few major bits of legislation were acted 
upon. Of more than 13,000 measures 
introduced, only about 250 merged with 
House and Senate approval. Much re- 
mains to be done next year. Little was 
done about veterans' legislation, and I 
&m particularly anxious that Congress 
consider problems of World War I vet- 
erans. They truly are the forgotten 
men of this century's American wars. 
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Giving them some help where it is needed- 
would be sound economy and entirely 
justified. 

It is also noteworthy that taxpayers 
of America received no relief during the 

session. No substantial tax reduc- 
tions were enacted, and few were given 
the courtesy of consideration. Yet the 
tax reyenues under existing laws in- 
creased from $68,165,000,000 in fiscal 
1956 to $70,939,000,C00 in fiscal 1957 be- 
Cause of the economic growth of the 
Nation. 

The Mutual Security Act, or foreign 
aid bill, was reduced to a $3 billion figure 
from the $4.4 billion sought. I opposed 
this bill because I know our people, al- 
Teady suffering from oppressive taxation 
and ruinous inflation, strongly doubt the 
Wisdom or fairness of spreading money 
abroad with the abandonment so evident 
inthe past. Foreign aid, as we are doing 
it, should be thoroughly scrutinized and 
Teevaluated. That is the temper of the 
American public. 

It is my determination, Mr. Speaker, 

press vigorously for economy in gov- 
ernment for as long as I remain in Con- 
Bress, It is an urgent necessity if we 
are to stem the rapid drift toward infia- 
tion. Ever since we deserted the philos- 
ophy of those who framed our Constitu- 
tion, which limited our powers to tax 
Ourselves, this Nation has known little 
&bout the blessings of economy. 

I have long advocated a full-scale re- 
form of our national tax structure. 

ether the 16th amendment, which 
Provides for the levying of an income tax 
Of unlimited amounts according to the 
Whims of Congress, was a proper step 
is indeed gravely doubtful, 

When we come back to Washington 
for the second session of this Congress, 
I hope every Member on this floor will 
Temember that he carries a mandate 
from his constituency. It is a mandate 
as strong as any ever declared by the 
American people. They want a return 

commonsense, economical Govern- 
Ment, That is our job for 1958. 


Bordentown, N. J., Celebrates 275 


Historic Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August, 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Bordentown, N. J., located in 
the Fourth District of New Jersey, which 
I have the honor to represent, will cele- 
brate its 275th anniversary the week of 
September 7-14 this year. 

Bordentown was founded in 1682 by 
William Farnsworth, one of William 
Penn's party of friends, and has had a 
Part to play in the great periods of Amer- 
lean history since then. 

Bordentown was the home of Thomas 
Paine and Francis Hopkinson—musician 
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and signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The home of Francis Hopkin- 
son still stands. 

Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napo- 
leon, and the former King of Spain, chose 
Bordentown for exile and built a man- 
sion there in a beautiful park. The park 
and the mansion live on, and the home is 
now occupied by a religious order, the 
Society of the Divine Word. 

Clara Barton, of Red Cross fame, lived 
in Bordentown at one time and estab- 
lished a public school there around 1852. 
The little, one-room, red brick school- 
house is one of Bordentown's proudest 
possessions. 

From the time when, as one of the 
earliest towns in what was then west 
Jersey, Bordentown was established, it 
has occupied a special place in the his- 
tory of New Jersey and our country. 

The residents of Bordentown have 
spared no efforts to give a proper and 
fitting tribute to their historic city and 
to those who so brilliantly wrote its his- 
tory by word and deed. 

I include here articles from the Tren- 
tonian and the Bordentown Register: 
[From the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J. of 

August 30, 1957] 
Borpenrown Looks AT 275 HISTORIC YEARS 

On the banks of the Delaware River where 
it bends, just below Trenton, is Bordentown, 
a colonial town which was founded in 1682 
by one of William Penn's party of Friends, 
Thomas Farnsworth. 

This year, with a whole week of celebra- 
tion planned from September 7 to 14, the old 
colonial town commemorates its 275th birth- 
day. 
Bordentown has had a part in every facet 
of American history. Starting with the 
Quakers who established a trading post there 
in 1682, the first milestone was reached when 
Joseph Borden, a shipmaster originally from 
New England, came to town in 1717 and 
established a stage line from New York to 
Philadelphia. 

With packet ships between Philadelphia 
and Bordentown, stagecoaches from Borden- 
town to South Amboy, and sailing ships from 
Amboy to New York, the line was established. 
It was famous in its day. 

In the pre-Revolutionary days and after, 
Bordentown was the home of Thomas Paine, 
Francis Hopkinson—signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—and many other nota- 
bles. The Hopkinson House which was built 
in 1752 is still in excellent state of preserva- 
tion, 

In 1817, Joseph Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon and ex-King of Spain, chose Bor- 
dentown for his home in exile. He built a 
large mansion set in a beautiful park on the 
riverbank. Both mansion and park are still 
intact though greatly changed. It is now 
the home of a religious order, the Society of 
the Divine Word. The Bonaparte infiuence 
through 30 years greatly affected the town. 

It was in 1831 that the first railroad in 
New Jersey was started at Bordentown, the 
Camden & Amboy Line, now a part of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The Johnny Bull 
locomotive, now in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., made its first run 
on the tracks built through Bordentown. It 
was built in Bordentown. 

The next national figure to make history 
in Bordentown was Clara Barton of Red 
Cross fame. Miss Barton came to Borden- 
town from New England in 1850. New Jer- 
sey had not been successful in establishing 
public schools which were popular in New 
England and New York. Miss Barton, who 
was & teacher, thought New Jersey should 
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have this type of school and started one in 
Bordentown. 

The little, one-room red brick schoolhouse 
which was New Jersey's first successful pub- 
lic school is one of Bordentown's proudest 
possessions. Miss Barton started with 6 
students and in & year's time had 600 with 
schoolrooms wherever available. In 1852 a 
school building was erected to house her 
growing public-school enrollment. The 
Clara Barton school building is à New Jersey 
landmark. 

The Gilder estate and house bulit in 1788 
are other proud possessions of Bordentown. 
The home of Richard Watson Gilder, editor 
of Century magazine; Joseph and Jeanette, 
New York newspaper writers and editors of 
the seventies and eighties; William Gilder, an 
explorer and writer; John Francis, musician 
and composer; and Robert, an artist and 
newspaper editor of Omaha, Nebr., it is now 
the possession of the city and the shrine of 
the Bordentown Historical Society, while the 
ample grounds provide a municipal stadium 
and recreation park for the area. 

The new Carslake Community House will 
offer a historical exhibit of mementoes of all 
notables who have made Bordentown his- 
tory—artists, writers, military and others, 
during the week of celebration. 

Opening with a firemen’s parade on Sep- 
tember 7, the week will end with a giant his- 
torical and military parade on September 14. 
A spectacular pageant will be presented 6 
nights on Gilder Field. “Open house” days, 
industrial exhibits and lots of other events 
will round out a week of activity in historic 
old Bordentown. 

Bordentown's pages are crowded with his- 
toric personages and events. Her quiet 
shaded streets are reminiscent of another 
day, with scores of houses built in the 1700's 
changed a little, still in use and well cared 
for by their owners and occupants. Borden- 
town is the home of the famous Bordentown 
Military Institute which for neary 75 years 
has offered scholastic and military training 
for young men, 


[From the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J.] 
HISTORIC BORDENTOWN 


With all of the historic Trenton area look- 
ing on fondly, historic Bordentown today 
begins a week-long celebration of its 275th 
anniversary. Bearded men dressed in adap- 
tations of what their forefathers wore will 
abound; ladies becomingly turned out in 
fashions of the past will lend their charm to 
the notable event; and a series of highlights 
will weave an aura of gaiety about the city 
on the bend of the Delaware. 

Gaiety is always the keynote of such a 
celebration, but under it all there is a deep 
significance which, we note, will receive full 
attention in Bordentown. Through the 275 
years of its existence, Bordentown has grown 
as the Nation grew. The city can look back 
on colonial connections, Revolutionary 
events, the beginning of public education, 
early transportation, and a long list of people 
who contributed much to the cultural and 
economic progress of America. 

The days that have been set aside during 
the week tell the story of Bordentown—re- 
ligious observances tomorrow, followed by 
Railroad and Industrial Day, Fraternal Day, 
Neighbors and Open House Day, Youth Day, 
and Historical and Military Day. 

From the time when, as one of the earliest 
towns in what was then West Jersey, Borden- 
town had its beginning, it has occupied a 
rather special niche in the annals of State 
and Nation. We note with neighborly pride 
that residents of a modern Bordentown have 
spared no efforts to give proper and fitting 
tribute to their historic city and to those who 
80 brilliantly wrote its history by word and 
deed, 
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[From the Bordentown Register, Bordentown, 
N. J., of August 22, 1957] 
ANNIVERSARY HOMECOMING ARRANGEMENTS 
COMPLETED 

The Reverend James E, Purdy, chairman of 
Homecoming Sunday (September 8), has re- 
cently announced the completion of plans for 
this part of the 275th anniversary for Bor- 
dentown. Letters have been made availabie 
through all the religious bodies of our com- 
munity whereby present members may invite 
former residents to attend a special service in 
each of our 10 churches and synagogues dur- 
ing the morning. 

Arrangements have been made with Mayor 
Edward J. Koenig to have the newly com- 
pleted Carslake Memorial Community Cen- 
ter dedication at 2p.m. The Honorable Rob- 
ert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, will 
dedicate the new structure. 

In the evening at 7:30 p. m. there will be 
a community service at Gilder Field. The 
speaker at this service will be Dr. Samiuel 
Engle Burr, Jr., of Washington, D. C., a for- 
mer Bordentonian, and now a distinguished 
educator, traveler, lecturer, and author of 
numerous books. 

Dr. Burr has this year published Small 
Town Merchant, the story of his father's 
long and very active life as a merchandiser in 
Bordentown in the post-Civil-War days. 
Many successful business men and women 
received their early start through the efforts 
and interest of Mr. Burr, smalitown mer- 
chant. 

The combined choirs of the churches and 
Synagogue will render two selections and 
lead in community singing. 

Working with Father Purdy completing the 
arrangements have been all the clergy of the 
town and Mr. George Groveman. One of the 
features of the Sunday program will be the 
bestowal of a memento commemorating the 
275th anniversary to the oldest man and the 
oldest woman returning to participate in the 
afternoon exercises. The historical pageant 
will not be presented Sunday evening. 


An American Student Visits Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, appended 
1s a letter which I received from a young 
man, George S. Abrams, who was one of 
a group of Americans visiting Moscow 
recently during the International Youth 
Festival. Mr. Abrams, it will be recalled 
from press reports, was the individual 
who spoke at length to Muscovites in Red 
Square regarding the United States and 
our sincere desire for world peace. 'The 
Russians listened and learned. This 
bespeaks the value of an exchange of 
persons program between our country 
and the European Soviet bloc as set forth 
in my bill, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
44, presently pending before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. Abrams' letter follows: 

New Tonk, August 29, 1957. 
Benator JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Javits: The bill for increas- 
ing reciprocal exchanges which you spon- 
sored was drawn to my attention yesterday. 
I hope you will allow me to express a few of 
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my personal feelings and experiences that 
may bear a little on your bill. 

I have just returned from a 3-week stay 
in Moscow. During that time I had an 
opportunity to speak to many thousands of 
Russians. These Russians were average citi- 
zens, “the man on the street.” 

I came home with two main impressions, 
The first is that the Russian people live in a 
vacuum and see and hear only what their 
government chooses to allow them to see and 
hear. They know virtually nothing of the 
West and are full of distortions created by 
the Russian Government. 

This leads to my second main conclusion: 
That there is an urgent need to get any and 
all information to the Russian people and 
by far the best way of getting such informa- 
tion to the Russian people seems to me to 
be by personal contacts through exchanges, 
as advocated by your bill. 

One more brief point. The problem of 
fingerprinting is a very difficult one. The 
average Russian with whom I talked said 
that he would not like to be fingerprinted 
if he came to the United States. The Rus- 
sian people sincerely seem to regard finger- 
printing as a personal shame—something 
within their knowledge and belief restricted 
only to criminals. Anything that can be 
done to relax the present fingerprinting re- 
quirements would seem to me to go a long 
way toward ending the stalemate presently 
preventing exchanges between East and West. 

I feel that America can afford to relax the 
fingerprinting requirement because it has 
nothing, I believe, to fear from such ex- 
changes. We can only gain by allowing the 
people of Russia and her satellites to see the 
West and westerners and to find out for 
themselves many of the things they are told 
are not true. 

I have written this letter in somewhat of 
& hurry as on September 15 I will enter the 
Army in the 6-month training program. 1 
do very much want to use all my available 
time in the next few weeks to give such in- 
formation as I might have gained from my 
Russian experiences to such people as your- 
self. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to 
express some of my very personal opinions, 
and I sincerely hope that your bill will gain 
enough support to pass. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE S. ABRAMS. 

NEWTON, Mass. 


The Tax That Chokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Pioneer 
Press, of St. Paul, Minn., of August 2, 
1957, entitled “The Excise on Freight,” 
and one from the Herald-Whig, of 
Quincy, III., of August 5, 1957, entitled 
“A Tax That Chokes.” 

These editorials have been published 
in response to my article in the August 
1957 issue of Railway Progress maga- 
zine entitled “The Tax That Chokes the 
West.” 

I am happy to report that the edito- 
rials support effectively and vigorously 
my claim that this unfair and discrimi- 
natory levy works against the best inter- 
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ts of the States in the West and the 

orthwest. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
of August 2, 1957] 


THE EXCISE ON FREIGHT 


One of the most illogical and unfair excise 
taxes levied by the Federal Government is 
the 3-percent impost on freight charges. It 
is especially discriminatory against Minne- 
sota and other States which are far from 
the big centers of population and markets. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
in an article in Railway Progress magazine, 
urges that the levy be repealed. His State 
and others in the West suffer ever more pun- 
ishment from this tax than the Midwest. 
However, its injustices extend throughout the 
country. There is no sound justification for 
its existence at all. 

Northwest manufacturers, already handi- 
capped by distance from the big consuming 
markets, are handed a further penalty by 
the Government through this 3-percent pen- 
alty on their freight bills. Northwest farm- 
ers pay more for what they buy and get 
less for what they sell because of the 
freight tax. Consumer prices in general are 
increased. 

Railroads and common-carrier trucklines 
are penalized. The 3-percent freight penalty 
fosters private tax-free hauling of goods 
which normally would be handled by the 
common carriers. The private-haul loophole 
discriminates against small businesses and 
individuals, since they are not as capable as 
big companies of hiring private truck fleets. 
Another way in which the tax is avoided is 
by shipping goods on Canadian railroads in- 
stead of on American lines. The Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific are among 
companies hit in this manner. 

“By all possible tests,” writes Senator 
NEUBERGER, "the 3-percent Federal excise tax 
on freight has been an abysmal failure. The 
time has come to repael this unfair levy.” 

[From the Quincy (III.) Herald-Whig 
M of August 5, 1957] 


A Tax THAT CHOKES 


Oregon's Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
writing in the August issue of Railway Prog- 
ress, says the Federal excise tax on freight 
transportation “threatens to doom economic 
development in the West and Northwest.” 
But it is doing the rest of the Nation no good, 
either. 

Senator NEUBERGER’ says the 3-percent ex- 
cise tax on the 2,000- to 3,000-mile freight 
hauls necessary to reach the centers of major 
population from the West and Northwest 
frightens manufacturers away from those 
areas. The tax on a carload of lumber from 
Oregon to Pittsburgh, he points out, is 40 
percent higher than on a carload of lumber 
from Georgia. Pittsburgh is chosen as a 
freight focal point because 55 percent of the 
Nation’s population lives within a 500-mile 
radius of Pittsburgh. - 

The 3-percent freight tax and the 10-per- 
cent excise on passenger transportation were 
instituted during World War II to discourage 
all but essential traffic. But of even greater 
general interest than the Senator’s analysis 
of its harm to the West and Northwest is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s estimate 
that the tax on freight, by diverting traffic to 
private carriage and through deductions as a 
business expense, is causing a Federal tax 
loss of $24 million a year. 

It adds up to a good argument for the 
success of legislation introduced by Senator 
NEUBERGER to repeal the freight tax, and to 
his contention that the passenger transpor- 
tation tax is much more unfair than would 
be a luxury tax on a man's second suit of 
clothes or a family's second automobile. 
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Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Springfield Armory, the oldest of the 
Army’s manufacturing arsenal plants 
established by President George Wash- 
ington, stopped producing the M-1 
Garand rifie earlier this year, the 2,500 
Skilled employees have been very uneasy 
because of threats and rumors of large- 
Scale layoffs. Fortunately, the employ- 
Ment level was maintained because the 
armory was producing the Vulcan 20- 
millimeter air cannon for the Air Force. 
But now come reports that the Vulcan 
gun production will be cut back at the 
armory, with a possible loss of 500 jobs, 
while all of the air-cannon production 
bes be turned over to a private corpora- 

on. - 

Mr. Speaker, I have said this before 
and I repeat it now: I have favored this 
&dministration's policy of getting the 
Government out of business—the dry- 
Cleaning business, the coffee-roasting 
business, the cobbler-shop business—but 
I do object to the concerted effort on the 
Part of those in high places in this ad- 
ministration who are bent on stripping 
the Army's historical and efficient ar- 
senal production plants and giving the 
important task of gunmaking to com- 
mercial profitmaking corporations. 

In this connection, and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Springfield, Mass., Daily News on 
August 29, which points up the threat 
that faces the Springfield Armory, the 
employees, and the community. 

The editorial follows: 

EvrnYBODY'S FIGHT 

The Springfield Armory workers are build- 
ing a $5,000 kitty to finance a campaign to 
get the Defense Department to use the local 
facility instead of giving contracts to private 


The Federal Employees Veterans’ Associa- 
tion is running the 8-day drive to raise $5,000 
for an advertising promotion to attract inter- 
est to the plight of the armory. 

There is something incongruous in the ac- 
tion. Employees are donating money to run 
& campaign to influence their employer to 
Make use of his own plant and employees 
instead of paying a much higher price to 
have the work done somewhere else. How- 
ever, the Federal Employees Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation members have seen the effects with 
Which private manufacturers have used lob- 
bying ànd educational funds, and have de- 
Cided to adopt similar tactics, insofar as 
Possible. 

. The campaign is certain to attract public 
attention. The failure of a private manu- 
facturer to fulfill a previous contract to make 
Tifles for the Defense Department, and the 
high cost of such contracts, will undoubted- 
ly be cited to point up taxpayers’ questions 
about the Defense Department plans. 

How do private firms win Defense Depart- 
ment contracts, despite the fact that the 
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armory can do a better job at a lower price? 
Politics and lobbying conspire to provide the 
answer. So the armory employees are trying 
to use those weapons, unfamiliar to them, to 
win this battle. 

Of course, it is not exclusively their fight. 
The country loses when the country passes 
up an opportunity to get the best rifle pro- 
duction at the lowest cost, The loss is mag- 
nified when the shifting of contracts to pri- 
vate firms reduces the ability of the armory 
to function as the heart of the Nation’s mil- 
itary small arms development program. 

Western Massachusetts loses when the ar- 
mory is permitted to stand idle, and the 
skilled craftsmen released to seek other em- 
ployment. Springfield itself, whose history 
is closely linked to the armory, suffers great- 
ly when the work force there is cut. 

Therefore, it is fitting that the armory 
employees are not carrying this fight alone. 
James R. Weaver, retired manager of the 
east Springfield Westinghouse plant, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Springfield 
Rifle for Springfield Committee which will 
seek to have the file made here where it was 
developed and engineered. 


Mr. Weaver, formerly head of the plant 
which is the city's largest employer, now 
heads the committee to assist the armory, the 
city's largest public employer. 'The greater 
Springfield community, which has a big 
stake in the armory, should assist in any 
campaign to overcome political influence and 
turn Defense Department contracts to the 
armory where they can be best filled at the 
lowest price. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with a policy which I have fol- 
lowed since first elected to the 81st Con- 
gress as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I submit to the people of 
the Fourth District a report on the major 
legislative actions of the 85th Congress. 

THE 85TH CONGRESS 


The 1st session of the 85th Congress 
has come to & close, We can now look 
back and appraise its achievements, as 
well as its failures. 

The 85th Congress met and continued 
in session during a period of trial and 
crisis. On the international scene we 
have witnessed several upheavals in the 
Communist realm. Still we have made 
no apparent progress toward a secure 
and lasting peace. The Communist 
threat has not vanished. Red penetra- 
tion into the Middle East, southeast Asia, 
and other areas has continued, By 
crushing the febellion in Hungary and 
going unpunished, the Soviets reasserted 
their supremacy over the captive nations. 
Further, aided by the bungling and inac- 
tion on the part of our administration, 
they managed to gain an important foot- 
hold in the Middle East. In spite of the 
disarmament talks in London, we seem 
to be no closer to peace than we were a 
year ago, > 
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On the legislative front, foreign affairs 
legislation fared poorly. The first ses- 
sion was marked by, first, a signal lack of 
new approaches to the solution of world 
problems; and second, growing discord 
between the majority in Congress and 
the Chief Executive. Both can be traced 
to the lack of Presidential leadership. 

Extensive studies conducted during the 
past year pointed to the need for a new 
approach fto foreign policy problems. 
Virtually none have been forthcoming 
from the administration. The $4 billion 
foreign aid bill proposed by the President 
did not help the situation; it was padded, 
arrived late, and was not actively cham- 
pioned by the President until too late. 
Congress cut into it deeply, appropriat- 
ing little over $3 billion in new funds. 
Other bills in this field either failed to 
clear the committee stage, or ran into 
stiff opposition on the floor of the House. 

With respect to domestic legislation, 
the picture was more encouraging. 
Faced with a recordbreaking $72 billion 
budget proposed by President Eisen- 
hower, Congress spent much of the ses- 
sion trying to trim it to the bone, and 
made encouraging progress. The budget 
was cut by $4.9 billion. 

A detailed report on legislative 
actions—and on my votes on the various 
bills—is tabulated with this report. It 
outlines all major legislative actions, in- 
cluding the passage of reorganization 
legislation, the Housing Act, civil rights, 
and other measures, 

There were, however, three important 
areas which needed—but failed to re- 
ceive—special attention: t 


First. Inflation, aided by high Federal 
spending, continued to spiral. The cost 
of living is still on the upswing. Ever- 
increasing interest rates, pushed up by 
deliberate Government action, are fat- 
tening the purses of big investors but 
place a heavy burden on the average 
wage earner. The cost of home mort- 
gages, business loans, auto and other con- 
sumer borrowing has gone up. Even the 
cost of servicing our national debt has 
jumped $1 billion a year. This comes 
out of our pockets. 

Second. The average taxpayer and 
the small-business man are hard pressed. 
Federal tax revenues are at an alltime 
peacetime high. Together with high 
interest rates resulting from the tight- 
money policy, they spell trouble for the 
average taxpayer and the small-business 
man. While large corporations are re- 
porting record profits, small-business 
earnings dropped sharply. The number 
of bankruptcies has increased. On top 
of high taxes and the tight-money policy, 
the administration, first, has been by- 
passing small business in Government 
procurement; and second, reneged on a 
tax cut recommended by a special Presi- 
dential Commission. 

‘Third. The farm problem has not been 
solved, even though the cost of running 
the Agriculture Department has gone up 
under Mr. Benson from $1 billion in 1952 
to $4 billion a year under current rate of 
spending. 
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Voting record of Representative CLeEwExT J. ZaBLocKI, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 


Stand Issus | Btatus 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Resolution giving President standing authority to use United States Armed Forces In the Middle East 
Mutual security program for collective defense.. 
Postponement of interest payments on the Britis 4 
United States membership in the International Atomic E Becfme law. 
Revision of our immigration laws, spectal visas for orphans, Became law. 
-| Review and revision of the Status of Forces Agreement -| Pending. 
Resolution demanding accounting for the 450 American servicemen reportedly held prisoners of war by the Communists....| Approved. 


Became law. 
Became law. 
Became law, 


GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Voted for Extension and simplification of Government reorganization... 2% „„4ͤ% 444 4 Became law. 
Favored -| Improved method for submitting Federal budget estimates Passed Senate. 
Favored Strengthening of the anticorrupt practices Federal election law ————t—j——.'.—yt—.—' cler enr e emma ence serm ra n Pending, 
Voted for -| The Civil Rights Act of 1957_.....--.--.-------~--------------- -| Became law 
Voted for. Salary increases for postal and other Federal employees. 4 „ „ 4444444 Vetoed, 
Favored Establishment of the Airways Modernization Board to assure safe, efficient navigation system for civilian and military planes.| Became law. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Voted for 
Voted for. 
Voted for. 
Voted for... 
Voted for... 


$34,000,000,000 appropriation for the Department of Defense. . 
Rovision of doctors’, dentists’, and specialists’ draft law. “| Became law, 
Improvement of the Federal Civil Defense Act Passed House. 
$45,000,000 construction and equipment program for aeronautics research .| Became law, 
Protection of FBI filis aguinst undue erbosUre. 2s. Lll llli clle reas esae saaanmbécancesedoua eeccaae OE k sedens cM dE Became law, 


.| Beeame law, 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Fovored................- Ending the Issuance of rapid tax writeoff certificatos....... 4444 Bocame law, 
Reduction of cabaret tux from 20 percent to 10 hercent aeree rere eren eere rr rer m ere eame ner yomi nA na Tra Pussed House. 
-| Strengthening of the Small Business Administration... 44 erem e e remeare nA Became law. 


Increase of postal rates, particularly first class 
.| Inerease in borrowing power for Federal Nationul Mortgage Association .| Became law, 
Higher interest rates on U. S. Government bonds -| Became law. 
Congressional investigation of tight- money“ policy. ---...- 2-222 - sone sone 4 444 Defeated, 


nee Passed House, 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Increasing rates of compensation for disabled veterans. 

Increasing and extending veterans’ home loan program... 
Consolidation and simplification of laws on veterans’ bene 
Increasing pensions of widows of Spanish-American War veterans 
Liberalization of requirements for veterans’ widows’ beneflts..... 
Reemploy ment rights for National Guardsmen. 


Became law, 
-| Became law, 
-| Became law. 
.| Passed House, 
Became law, 
Passed House. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
The Housing Act of 1907 FP damn seine uud ranteeE au en ETUR ede qna cU du Uta Gi Uo uir hE Se Became law. 
.| To extend time for disabled persons to file for social security. Became law. 


Improved annuities under the Civil Service Retirement Act... .| Pending. 

-| Voluntary social security coverage for policemen and flremen....- ...| Pending. 
Federal aid for school construction. . Aere e ere ee erre err nw e meaa mmaa manaa rrr rh ran Defeated, 

AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Authority to sell, barter or donate United States surplus farm commodities abroad in support of our foreign policy. Became law. 
Compulsory inspection of poultry in interstate commerce. ~- Became law. 
Exem n of natural gas producers from Federal regulation.. Pending. 
Establishment of humane methods in slaughter of meat animals. Pending, 
Extension of our national soll conservation program. s Became law, 
Limited extension of the soil bank program iene Defeat 
Increased borrowing authority and powers of 8t. Lawrence Seaway Corporation. ...| Became law. 


Total num- 
ber of roll- Rollcalls Not voting Quorum 

calls and calls 
quorum calls 


Rollcall record Absent ! 


220 


1 Absence on quorum call does not necessarily mean a legislative day’s absence. 
— . ———ů — 


Increase Annuities for Retired Federal year, H. R. 4085, which would have cor- be one of the first items of business in the 


rected this disparity between the an- next session of Congress in January. 
nuities received by those who 43 
under the new liberalized law, and those 3 i : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS who had retired prior to enactment of Report to My Constituents in the Sixth 
the law. My bill would have increased Congressional District of Maryland 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND the annuity for these elderly persons, 


Employees 


OP MASSACHUSETTS many of whom now require constant EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
IN TN ODBER OF REPRESENTATIVES | LE is not ige when pom remem E 
Friday, August 30, 1957 bes that ahy of these su ndbinls He HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 
Mr.BOLAND. Mr.Speaker Iam vefy tired from Government when salaries Sedi acaté sand: 
taken by Congress in this session to in- and that 40 percent receive less than Friday, August 30, 1957 


ay ben p $100 a month. It seems to me that there Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, as United 


v is an obligation upon Congress to in- States Representative for the Sixth Con- 
bien oft Mrs 3 3 ae crease the annuities of these retired peo- gressional District of Maryland, I would 
they did not benefit from the liberalized Ple who are facing the heavy burden of like to publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
retirement law which went into effect on increased living costs on fixed incomes. ReEcorp my voting record for the Ist ses- 
October 1, 1956. I introduced a bill this I sincerely hope that this legislation will sion of the 85th Congress: 
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Voting record of Representative DzWarr S. Hype, 6th District, Maryland (85th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Measure 


H. Res. 123, ove for consideration of H. J. Res. 117, to authorize the President to undertake rep and military cooperation with nations in | Yca. 
area of Middle East to assist in the strengthening and defensé of their independence. (Approved 262 to 164.) 
H. J. Res. 117, to authorize the President to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations in — of Middle East to assist in the strength- | Yea. 
ening and defense of their independence. (Passed 355 to 61.) 
H. Py : vr ete appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. On amendment for grants to States for State and local administration. (Passed | Absent. 
0 168. $ 


H. R.2367, to establish a deferred grazing program as of the relief for drought-stricken areas. (Passed 270 to 100) Abse: 
H. Kes. 188, s resolution agreeing to the 8 amendments to H. J. Res. 117. ( —— . gc e I SEF ER SIS Yes. an 
i MN 192, providing for consideration of H. Res. 190, resolution to return the budget to the President, On agreement to the resolution, (Agreed 219 | Nay. 
n. Res 190, resolution to return the budget to the President, On motion to recommit. (Failed 185 to 210. Too Ru Em et Yea, 
H. Res. 190, resolution to return the budget to the President. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed 220 to 1780 4 Nay. 
H. R. 4901, to establish s minimum acreage allotment for corn, to provide acreage reserve programs for diverted acres and other purposes. On motion | Nay. 


torecommit, (Failed 168 to 237.) 
H. R. 8 um acreage allotment for corn, to provide acreage reserve programs for diverted acres and for other purposes. On pass- | Yea. 
8 to 
H Res. 85, authorizing the Committee on Banking and 22 to conduct studies relating to the operation of the monetary and credit structure of the | Nay. 
Aue States. On agreeing to resolution. (Failed 174 to 225. 
H. R. G7, e for 55 its of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $30,000 Office of | Yea. 
Secretary, r. (Passed 
MON Lalor (Pase AS CURA of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $204,000 Office of | Yea. 
tor, La assed tol 
H, R. 6257, appropriation n of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958, On amendment reducing by $46,300 Bureau | Nay. 
of Labor Standards. (Passed 246 to 169.) 
H. R. 6247, appropriations for ecu Dad ts of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958, On amendment reducing by $136,000 Bureau | Nay, 
of Reemployment Rights, Labor. (Failed 137 to 275.) 
H. R. 6287, appropriations for 9 of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1058. On amendment reducing by $442,000 Bureau | Yea; 
of Employ: ment Security. (Passed 214 to 205.) 
I. R. N., appropriations for 8 of Labor and Health, repe and Welfare for fiscal 1958, On amendment reducing by $12,186,000 grants | Yea. 
to States for unemployment compensation, Labor. (Passed 220 to 200. 
H, K. 6257, appropriations for Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958, On amendment reducing by $1,500,000 unem- | Yea, 
ployment compensation for Federal employees, Labor. - (Passed 253 to 167. 
II. K. - Aus ise in m a for hy der of 5 and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958, On amendment reducing by $203,800 Mexican | Yes, 
farm program, 
H. R. 6297, appropriations for 9 of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $346,000 Burcau | Nay, 
of Labor Statistics, (Passed 217 to 202.) 
. R. B. «st, quM. yer os ent of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $31,000 Women’s | Yea, 
bor. (Fa 0 21 
H. R G cst, appropriations for Department of Leber and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $288,000 for W. Nay. 
A and Hour Division, Labor. (Passed 214 to 205.) ing by sni 
pr, B. k. 3 55 a) prop orintions for De e of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $1,327,000 Food | Yea. 
and Drug istration, TE alled 130 to 
H. a5 asd o HEW: Cra De v d Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1958. On amendment reducing by $1,482,000 Office | Nay. 
of Educatio 'alled 
H. R. 6287, appropriations for Department of Labor and Health, 1 "d ree for fiscal 1958. On amendment to delete total appropriation | Nay. 
Of $50,000,000 for waste treatment works construction, II EW. (Failed 185 to 231.) 
R. 6306, amend the act entitled ^ An act Soe hp ins and directing the 8 of the District of Columbia to construct 2 4-lane bridges to | Yea. 
A replace existing 14th Strect or Highway Bridge across Potomac River." (Passed 190 to 131.) 
Dr, 8. J. Res. 72, to pi lement further the act of Ju 5 e by pna the signature of the Secretary of the Treasury of an agreement amending the | Yea. 


n Anglo-American Financial Agreement of Dec, 
rus H. Res. 191, to amend H. Res. 152, 85th Cong. ( d rr tae en tones dE EE A IEEE RE MORES E E EPERE RED NIE RE HARE Nay. 
pr, KR. 671. seni end for Departa pri 155 Yos and Justice, the Judiciary and related agencies for fiscal 1958, On amendment on international | Nay. 
ons and conferences. 
May 15 H. R . à Lg Department of prc BIN and Farm Credit Administration for fiscal 1958. On amendment to suspend soll- bank pro- | Nay. 
gram. assed 192 to 18 
May 22 E IND, appro I cR ie lative branch for fiscal 1958, On motion to recommit with instructions to strike out $7,500,000, New House Office | Nay. 
0 76 to 
May 22 K. 2 4 Fano Md for legislative branch for xx 1058, Op passage. (Passed 270 (0 08)... e vene mereri R UP SUHUda Mes Yea, 


passage. (Passed 222 to 144.) 
55 of circuit and district courts shall cease to serve as such upon reaching the age of 70. On motion to recommit. | Nay. 
to 
May 29 eR NOE .7065, appropriations for Department of Defense for fiscal 1958. On motion to recommit with instructions to restore $313,000,000. (Fallod | Yea. 
1 to 


May 29 H. R. pprop partm 
2 de. a riations for De ent of Defense for fiscal 1958. On passage. (Passed 394 to 1) ] ea. 

June H. Res. 250, resolution providing for consideration k cig R. 6127, the civil-rights bill. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed 291 to 117) Yeu, 

Une H. R. 6127, ad eds means of further protecting the civil rights of persons within jurisdiction of the United States, On motion to | Yea. 
1 recommit with instructions to provide for tial by uy (Failed 158 to 251. 

Une 18 H. R. 6127, to provide means to further securing and protecting the civil rights of persons within the Jurisdiction of the United States, On passage. | Vea. 

(Passed 286 to 126.) 

June 18 B. R. 7221, supplemental C nox mre for fiscal ending June 30,1957, Conference report. On motion to recede from its disagreement to Senate | Nay. 
J amendment on Federal flood ce, (F. 186 to 218.) 
June 21 | H. R. 6974, to extend the Agricultural Trade Development a Assistance Act of 1954, (Passed 345 to 7)...........--... Lee ree LLL eae een. ems Yea, 
june 25 H. R. 7963, to amend the Small Business Act of 1958. (Passed 393 to 2). eaan emer rm erre meae r a Lr reme eere rere nene Absent, 


H. R. 6287, 5 for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare for fiscal 1958. Onconference report. Motion torecommit. | Nay. 


June 27 | 8 * 
. 1429, authorizing enlargemen remodeling of Senators’ suites and other improvements in existing Senate Office Building, On motion to | Nay. 
Jü recommit for specific figures. (Failed 148 D 216, 
J E 2 8240, to authorize certain itary installations, On amendment to strike sec. 411, SAN nh Nay. 
J R. 7390, to amend the Administrative Exp Act of 1946. On motion to recommit. aneda 183 tO oM Nay. 
uly ER. 8364, to 5 amend the Reorganiza: Act — ge » — 5 such act will apply to reorganization p Meter to the Congress at any time | Nay. 


Tuy 19 B; E e amia "a Matoa — — of E On motion to — ae c rre erede re Ee Pe erue an ESL A S x gn 
" amen u Securi 0 le assed 264 to 1504)..—. 1 LLL lru rd LL C CT Cue pria aiu ume mm istijteU idm iq rius t a ipd, H 
July HR. 247 » o increase increase the rates of basie. compensation of officers and employees in the field service of the Post Office Department, On passage, (Passed | Yea. 
to 38. 
July 25 U. 3B. 1, Lg wens. Federal assistance to States and local communities for school construction, On motion to strike out the enacting clause, (Approved | Yea. 
to 203. 
July 21 eee, tooride for development and 3 of the national system of navigation and traffle control to serve needs of civil and military avia- | Yea, 
. On passa ‘assed 375 to 17. 
July 31 | H. R. 2147, to provide — construction by Secretary of Interior of reclamation project in Texas, On motion to recommit. (rales 189 to 202)..........| Yea 
Aur H, R. 2147, to provide for construction by Secretary of Interior of reclamation project in Texas. On D Men PUTET LU a Fay. 
ry H. R. 8643, to authorize construction of certain works of improvement in the Niagara River for 8 n passage. (Passed 313 to 75)-.--------.-| Yea. 
ug, a „ the act to authorize and direct the construction of bridges over the Potomac er. On 3 go into committee, (Approved | Yea. 
0 76. 
Aug. 1 i s to amend the act to authorize and direct the construction of bridges over the Potomac River. On motion to strike out the enacting clause. | Nay, 
"niled 175 to 194.) 3 
Aug. 2 T.H tus 3, to amend the act to authorize and direct the construction of bridges over the Potomac River. On motion to go into committee, (Approved | Yea. 
75 to 5o.) z 
Aug, 2 9 [m 7 o nmend the act to authorize and direct the construction of bridges over the Potomac River. On amendment to change tunnel to bridge. | Nay. 


to 109.) = 
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. Measure Vote 
H. R. 6709, to implement a treaty and agreement with the Republic of Panama, On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 279 to 91) Yea. 
H, R, 9131, supplementa! appropriations for fiscal 1958, On motion to recommit to reduce funds TVA. (Failed 158 to 244).. — Yeu. 
H. R. 9131, supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1958. On passage. (Passed 330 Lo 75) .| Yea, 
H. Res. 362, resolution providing for consideration of H. R. 7244, a bill amending the Packers and Stockyards Act to permit deductions for a self-help | Nay 
meat promotion program. On resolution. (Failed 175 to 216.) 
H. R. 4813, to extend the life of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission and selection of site for auditorium. On adoption of conference report. | Nay 


4 115 to 284.) 
. R. 8992, to provide for appointment of representatives of the United States in the organs of the International acon Energy Agency and to make | Yea, 


nit with respect to participation of the United States in the Agency. On amendment. (Passed 298 to I 
H. R. 8995, to author: 5 for the Atomic Energy Commission in accordance with sec. 261 of Atomie 8 Act of 1954, On amendment | Yea. 
to strike Government production of reactor. (Failed 197 to 201.) 
= m 8996, to authorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission, On amendment to strike 2items, (Approved 211 to 188) Yea, 
R. 8996, to authorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission, On amendment to substitute language sec, LLL, (Approved 213 to 185..| Yea. 
LR. 8996, to authorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission, On passage. (P: co AAA Yea. 


On motion to recommit. 


. R. 2462, to adjust rates of basic compensation of Federal employees. 
5 2462, to adjust rates of basic compensation of Federal employees. On passage, (Passed 329 to 54) 


3. 
E 
t 
55 


(Passed 256 to 129)... 


On passage. 
(Approved 228 to 163) 
amen sec. 410 of the Interstate Commerce Act, to change the requirements for obtaining a freight forwarder permit, 


363.) 
u to read just stal rates and establish a congressional polley for determination of postal rates. 
. 2130, to amend the Mutual Security Act of 1954. On adoption of conference report. 
to 


"s 


R. 83 ſor nu security for fiscal 1958. On motion to recommit to restore funds for military assistance, defense support, and de- 
velopment loan fund. (Falled 129 to 254.) 

. R. 9302, appropriations for 1 security for fiscal 1958. On passage. (Passed 252 to 130) ec lac eLe eer e e mer rrr dar eres 
in 7993, to provide for guaranty of private loans to air carriers for purchase of aircraft and equipment, On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 
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242 to 94, 
H. R. 1937, m authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation by the Armory Board of the District of Columbia of a stadium in the District of | Yea. 
Columbia, On adoption of conference report, (Failed 135 to 234.) 


S. 1520, to amend act entitled “An act to provide for the disposal of federally owned property at obsolescent canalized waterways.” Conference report, | Nay. 
On motion to recommit. (Failed 137 to 232.) 
H, R. 9131, supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1958. On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment for funds for airport. (Failed 125 to erg Yea, 
H, R. 9131, supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1958. On motion to recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment on Rathbun Dam, (Fall Nay. 
141 to 216, 
. R. 9379, appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 1958. On amendment to restore funds for Industry cooperative program. | Yea, 
Passed 214 to 1. 
ne Con. Res. 17, to authorize the printing of additional copies of H. Doc, No. 232. (Approved 183 to 129) Yea 


H. R. 9131, supplemental appropriations for fiscal 195%. Conference report, On motion to recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment on Nay. 


Rathbun (Approved 166 to 121.) 
H. R. 8 eres mec oe radi ef hv report, On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment which would reduce | Nay. 
for ver. pprovi 
R. 2229, to provide for eniin of private loans to air carriers for purchase of aircraft and equipment. On conference re (Approved 203 to 77).....| Yea. 


. Res. 407, resolution certifying the report of the Committee on N Activities as to the refusal of Louis Earl Hartman to answer questions | Yea. 
before subcommittee. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed 276 to 0. 
H. Res, 409, resolution certifying the report of the 5 Y Un- uum Activities as to the refusal of Bernard Silber to answer questions before 
Subcommittee, On agreeing to resolution, (Agreed 263 to 
H. Res. 410, ee prov. for the disposition of the beate amendments to the bill, H, R. 6127, civil rights, On ordering previous question, 
Approved 274 to 101.) 
1 Hes. d 2 resolution providing for the disposition of the Senate amendments to the bill, H. R. 6127, civil rights, On agreeing to resolution, (Agreed 
ar to 97. 


R. 7915, to amend sec. 1733 of title 28, United States Code, regarding FBI files. On passage. (Passed 351 to 17). 


H. R 

B. 2792, to amend the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

B. 2377, to amend ch. 223, title 18, United States Code, regarding F 
H. R. $302, appropriations for mutual security for fiscal 1958, On adoption of conference report. (Approved 194 to 122) 


On p: 
1 ‘files, On conference report, 


(Passed 295 to 58) 


(Approved 315 to 


The Impact of Federal Income and Social 
Security Taxes on Personal Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend heretofore granted, I am in- 
serting a report by Paul O. Peters, an 
economist, on the impact of Federal in- 
come and social-security taxes on per- 
sonal income: 

Impact OF FEDERAL INCOME AND SOCIAL Secu- 
RITY TAXES ON PERSONAL INCOMES—COM- 
PARISON OF 1930 WITH PERIOD 1950-56 
In any study of what personal incomes 

mean in an economy primarily based upon 

the expansion of credit and debt, it 1s im- 

portant to have for ready reference statis- 

tical tables of various kinds. 

It must be understood that the whole 
economy depends for its operation on indi- 
viduals who labor in the productive enter- 
prises which furnish the payrolls for those 
engaged in the public service and the serv- 
ice trades. It also must be understood that 
the wealth of the Nation is dependent pri- 
marily upon its natural resources and the 


ability and willingness of the people to con- 


vert natural resources into things useful to 
man individually and soclety collectively. 
Thus, in considering personal per capita in- 
comes over the years, consideration should 
be given to the fact that after the Federal 
Government has taken its toll, there still re- 
mains an almost unidentifiable toll which 
is included in the cost of all purchases of 
capital, producer, and consumer goods since 
they are part of the purchase price. 

Also, not to be overlooked 1s the impact of 
State and local taxes of all kinds. In this 
study we will cover only the impact of Fed- 
eral taxes on incomes and the relationship 
of the Federal debt to the income which 
apparently caused the depreciation 1n the 
purchasing power of $1. 

As a part of this study there is here pre- 
sented a table showing the percent of per 
capita incomes absorbed by Federal income 
and withholding taxes together with the per 
capita public debt: 


$9.34 1.04 $131. 51 
122. 40 8.21 | 1,698.63 
173.94 10, 54 | 1,653.42 
211.87 12.66 | 1,650.06 
230. 42 12.83 | 1,668.74 
226.32 12.81 | 1,670.14 
223.81 12.12 | 1,660.15 
247 77 12.77 | 1,622. 64 


Should It Be Free or by Fee To See TV? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Bill Cun- 
ningham, nationally known feature 
writer for the Boston Herald, has de- 
tected the fierce struggle that is going on 
behind the scenes of the telecasting in- 
dustry. Like everything else, TV pro- 
grams cost money. We cannot expect to 
get something for nothing. Shall the 
programs be paid for by advertisers or 
by the viewers? What is the best method 
to finance and bring topnotch entertain- 
ment to the TV screens that are stand- 
ard equipment in almost every American 
home? 

Shall we be able to choose our own 
programs for free as at present? Or 
shall those who want to put parking 
meters on our sets so that we will have 
to feed the coin box in order to get cer- 
tain special programs have their way? 

The general public, which is supposed 
to have the deciding vote on this ques- 
tion, has been kept in the dark. 
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Maybe this battle to determine 
whether free dialing, or pay as you see, 
Shall preyail may wind up in a compro- 
Mise, but the televiewing audience in the 
United States ought to know what is 
going on so that public opinion will de- 
cide the issue. 

How about nonsecret congressional 
hearings on this, brought to us over all 
channels? : 

In the meantime, let us look through 
the door that Bill Cunningham has pried 
Open for us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Stimulating views of Bill Cunningham 
that appeared in a recent issue of the 
Boston Sunday Herald under the head- 
ing “Pay Television Becomes Issue”: 

Pay TELEVISION BECOMES ISSUE 


(By Bill Cunningham) 

Occasionally, and even incidentally, a sub- 
Ject will make a quiet start on the sports 
Pages and gradually balloon to such size that 
it requires special handling. Such, at the 
moment, is the facts of life or pay-as-you-see 
TV, What do you know about it? The an- 
Swer, probably is "Nothing"—thus making it 
Practically unanimous. This is an effort to 
Telieve that situation. 

The heavy majority, however, will un- 
doubtedly be interested because TV has now 

me such an integral part of their daily 
and, especially, nightly existence. The vir- 
tues of the medium may be arguable but no- 
body can argue with the fact that it's here, 
and here to stay. The only future question 
is, in what form? 

There's no argument about the fact that, 
in its few short years, it already had tre- 
mendous impact upon the American scene, 
and has already greatly changed life as we 
knew it. Offering free entertainment, grant- 

the cost of the set, it naturally began to 
Compete on the cheapest plateaus—cheap re- 
terring to the cost, not the quality, of the 
diversions already existing. 

Radio, a giveaway, felt the hardest smash. 
Network radio as separate from strictly local 
Programing, has been the gradual but almost 
Complete casualty there. Another way to say 
1t is that radio was driven into mostly local 
Operation, featuring, for the most part, disc 

keys and news. 

Somewhat to the amazement of radio, this 
has proved highly and increasingly success- 
ful Its network radio—soap operas, panel 
a , big musical hours, and such— 
that have really suffered. In fact, it's practi- 
cally dead. 

Next were the movles, and the cheaper 
Sorts of movies—both the pictures them- 
Selves, and the shoddier places that ran them. 
The casualty rate in cinema temples, espe- 
Clally neighborhood small town and side 
Street shrines of the celluloid has been 
enormous. But, here again, a strange thing 
happened. 

The new competition forced the movie in- 
dustry to fight or expire. So the big compa- 
nies fought. They began to make bigger and 
More magnificent pictures. They devised 
new inventions and techniques—the wide 
Screen, better color, truly super spectaculars 
Such as The Ten Commandments, Around 
the World 1n 80 Days, CinemaScope, etc. 

There's also been a big and prosperous 
trend toward drive-ins. The field has been 
drastically reduced, but what's survived is 
better—better much than TV, which has its 
Obvious limitations. It hasn't all been loss, 

The newspapers have feit, and are show- 
ing, the new impact. More space is given 
now to TV programs, chatter, and columns 
than the movies ever knew even in the days 
Of their monopoly. We have & new phe- 
nomenon now, the daily TV critic in almost 
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every paper, a marvel to all because he does 
&n entertaining job despite a hurdle that 
would seem to be too high for even the most 
nimble journalistic kangaroo. 

The hurdle 1s that he's forced to write be- 
hind himself all the while, discussing some- 
thing that’s happened and gone and won't 
be back. Unlike the movie critics and drama 
critics, his typographical korpsbrudders, he's 
forced to deal in obituaries. 

When a man reviews a play or a movie, he's 
writing about something that's going to be 
around for at least a few days, maybe a few 
weeks. He's writing about something people 
can see. 

The TV critic, however, is writing about 
something that was. If his readers didn't 
chance to see it, they won't even know what 
he's talking about. If they did, the best he 
can do is match his opinion against theirs. 

There are all these things, and more, but 
to get to the point the master controversy 
now ahead, either far or near, concerns the 
possible intrusion of subscription, or pay-as- 
you-see TV, and what it will or won't do to 
the present free variety. 

This got its current mushrooming on the 
sports pages recently in connection with the 
proposal to move the two National League 
baseball clubs, the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 
New York Giants, from New York to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, respectively. 


ONE OF SEVERAL FACTORS 


Sports writers, delving into the matter, dis- 
covered one of the several factors, but prob- 
ably the most powerful, was the proposal to 
telecast all games there on a pay-as-you-see 
basis. One of the three companies claiming 
to have perfected that type of process was 
reported to have offered both teams $125,000 
per game for such rights. 

This was sensational news for two reasons. 
First, it meant that each ball club would be 
guaranteed $9,625,000 per season, plus what- 
ever it took at the gate. Next, it meant that 
this system was perfected, believe its offi- 
cials, and ready to go, pending permission of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
Heretofore, pay TV has been just something 
predicted, a possibility of the future, like 
atomic powered motorcars. 

To the moment that baseball development 
has gone no further, but the queries from 
TV zealots have been coming in by the bale. 
They want to know what pay TV is, how it 
works, what it promises to do te their cur- 
rent TV opportunities and habits. The pros 
and cons do seem to be pretty formidable but 
the mechanics of this particular system in- 
volved in the baseball news don’t seem to be 
too involved. 

It would be like subscribing to a telephone 
service. For some monthly rate—$3 has been 
mentioned—you'd actually be renting the 
service of a particular channel. This would 
play hi-fi music 24 hours a day, which you 
could turn on at any time. On the set, how- 
ever, would be a coin box, costing an extra 
sum to install. Everything from $10 to $100 
has been mentioned. 

Special events, such as the ball games, big 
fights, dramatic shows, Broadway musicals, 
new movies, or whatever, would be available 
at a price at certain specified and advertised 
times. 

If you wanted one of these, you'd feed the 
specified price into the coin box, as if it were 
an old-fashioned quarter gas meter. 'This 
would stop the music, and bring on the ball 
game or whatever. It would unscramble the 
wavelength, to use the technical language. 
At the end of the month, a man would come 
'round, like & meter reader, to unlock the 
box and coliect the money. 

Theoretically, as the proponents of the 
new plan explain and extoll it, the viewer of 
the future would be in positive clover, He'd 
have his choice of both the free and the pay. 
He could sit in his living room enjoying the 
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present type of program if nothing better 
appealed to him, 

Or if there was something special he want- 
ed to see on the pay-as-you-see, he could 
insert his half dollar, dollar, or whatever, 
and get the world series, Notre Dame versus 
Army, or, possibly, whatever corresponds to 
My Fair Lady in that theoretical tomorrow. 

JUST AS BITTERLY OPPOSED 


Opponents of the new idea, including such 
powerful interests as the current TV net- 
works, many motion-picture companies, mo- 
tion-picture theater owners’ associations, 
etc., including an overall group known as 
Organizations for Free TV, are just as bit- 
terly opposed, Just as resoundingly certain 
that TV, as presently constituted, will be 
swallowed and ruined and its enormous cost 
passed on to the public for the personal 
profit of a slick group of musclers-in. 

They claim this is no miracle nor progress, 
in the sense that it’s a further step or a new 
idea like the invention of the automobile, the 
airplane, or broadcasting itself. Instead, as 
they explain it, a bunch of smart tinkerers 
have found out how to unscramble the pic- 
ture and sound, which cost millions to de- 
velop, and this way not only cut themselves 
in, but take over the whole show. It would 
make no new jobs. In fact, it would throw 
thousands out of work. It would offer noth- 
ing that can’t already be had. And had, 
now, at no cost to the public, they say. 

"It has no value whatsoever in the televi- 
sion industry except to make money for its 
inventors and promoters by taking away free 
entertainment and making the public pay 
them for 1t," says one statement, It, fur- 
thermore, calls this “an unwarranted and 
outright invasion of its [the public's] rights." 

Other claims, statements, and arguments 
offered by the information bureau of the 
Organizations for Free TV runs about as 
follows: 

Pay-to-see TV claims it will simply add 
“premiums” in entertainment from stage, 
screen, concert hall, and stadium; that it 
will merely supplement free programing, en- 
tering the present structure as a healthy 
competitor. Instead, there are no more than 
& dozen extraordinary shows, concerts, even 
fights and baseball games a year. What do 
they do when they run out of "premiums"? 

Instead of friendly and healthy competi- 
tors, they're not a supplement but a substi- 
tute. "Being in no respect whatever, a crea- 
tive alm, pay-to-see TV is a competitor for 
profit, nothing else. What we have here 1s 
an astonishingly frank announcement that 
the pay-to-see group intends to buck free TV 
and, by every means at its disposal, seek to 
destroy it.” 

Pay-to-see TV claims it would help movie 
producers, sports promoters, and legitimate 
theater owners by giving them a gigantic 
outlet for their new products. “But,” says 
the rebuttal, “the gigantic outlet referred to 
was created by free TV. Now that it has 
been established, a handful of men are des- 
perately trying to take it over.” 

FULLY AWARE OF APPEAL 


“These men are fully aware of the appeal 
to producers and promoters—no real-estate 
taxes, no unemployment taxes, no social- 
security benefits, no payroll to meet. And 
clearly the producers and promoters will not 
have to meet these obligations if they aban- 
don the theaters, playhouses, and arenas. 
But, just as clearly, thousands of wage 
earners will lose their jobs. Thus the hand- 
ful of men will profit tremendously while the 
country as a whole suffers seriously.” 

Still quoting the opposition: “Pay-to-see 
TV claims you could experience the thrill of 
an opening night on Broadway for & fraction 
Of the box-office price. Actually, however, 
this couldn't be done. Once a theater is 
mechanically equipped to televise a show, it 
is no longer a theater but & studio. It 
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can't accommodate the lights, cameras, and 
equipment and an audience, too. The very 
first move is to rip out the first 25 or 30 rows 
of seats to make room for the equipment— 
exactly the seats that make a ‘first night’ 
what it is. 

“Pay-to-see TV operates on credit, billing 
the viewer on the basis of holes punched in 
cards by a decoder, or on a cash basis—such 
is the claim. Actually, the decoder, by it- 
self, is not enough. In addition, the set 
owner must purchase a ‘cash register’ (the 
coin box) which is attached to the set. 

This operates, along with the card he has 
bought, to unscramble the picture. Sets are 
delicate. Unscrambling may well lead to 
trouble and loss of picture. On any pay- 
to-see TV basis, the owner will have no way 
yet described to get his money back if un- 
scrambling results in picture failure. There 
is no way of getting a refund if the program 
bought for cash falls to please, or interest, 
the viewer. 

“It will be impossible for any station to 
transmit free and pay shows at the same 
time. The customer who wants the free 
show will have to wait until the pay show is 
over. * * * The claim is made that pay TV 
would operate on new part-time UHF-TV 
stations only, That might be the start, but 
only the incredibly naive will believe it will 
stay that way. Once established the pay 
group will capture all the talent, all the net- 
works, everything the free has built, and sell 
it back to the set owner at a high price. 

"Pay-to-see TV claims it will not affect 
today's pattern of sponsored television but 
will introduce new programs. This is simply 
mot true. They're already trying to tie up 
major-league baseball, and they talk of the 
World Series and championship fights al- 
ready covered by free TV. 


DON'T STOP AT SPORTS 


“But they don't stop at sports. Here are 
excerpts from a letter written by the public- 
relations director of one of the groups on 
March 25, 1955, to every television station 
in the United States: 

on March 7, 65 million people watched 
Peter Pan, and the reaction from every seg- 
ment of the industry and the public was 
overwhelmingly favorable. According to fig- 
ures quoted to us, it cost something more 
than $600,000 to put it on the air. It is 
exactly the kind of entertainment which sub- 
scriber television could bring to the home 
viewer, and to your station, as a regular 
weekly event. 

“While the sum of $600,000 for a single 
program is staggering to a sponsor, it repre- 
sents less than 1 cent per viewer for the 
Peter Pan audience. On subscription tele- 
vision and, with the same audience paying 
only 25 cents a set, the box office would have 
amounted to $5 million for division among 
producers, distributors, and broadcasters.’ 

"Does this sound as if the 'slot-machine 
boys’ will keep their hands off today's free 
TV. Of course not, and they know it, even 
though they continually mouth insincere 
promises that they have no designs on today's 
top programs." 

And so go the arguments to much further, 
and even more bitter lengths, but this should 
be enough to sketch the size and form of the 
controversy. This is no new subject. It’s 
simply been under cover until the recent 
play by one of the subscription groups, Skia- 
tron, to sew up the Giants and Dodgers 
brought part of it into the open. 

The eventual decision 1s in the hands of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
as matters stand, but there's some talk now 
that the Congress, or at least some Con- 
Eressmen, may try to move into the argu- 
ment. 

In the meantime, the televiewer can only 
wait and wonder. 


Or he can express his views 1n a letter to 
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-the Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C. That's what these friends 
of free-TV are urging the public to do— 
against the pay variety, naturally. 

Those are the issues, and some of the argu- 
ments. The eventual decision? I'm just re- 
porting, not forecasting, at the moment. I'd 
say some form of pay-TV figures to be with 
us eventually but what kind or when I 
wouldn't presume even to try to guess. 


— 


Changing Pattern of Income Payments 
to Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend I am inserting as part of 
my remarks a report entitled “Changing 
Pattern of Income Payments to Individ- 
uals” by Paul O. Peters, an economist: 
CHANGING PATTERN OF INCOME PAYMENTS TO 

INDIVIDUALS: AN ANALYSIS—A COMPARISON 

or 1930 WITH THE PrzioD 1950-56 

The Office of Business Economics in the 
Department of Commerce has again pub- 
lished in the Survey of Current Business, a 
detailed study of personal incomes, by State 
and regions for the calendar year 1956 to- 
gether with revised data for the years 1954 
and 1955. 

From our own files, the table following has 
been prepared. It shows the gross personal 
income, the reported population, and the 
computed per capita income for the year 


nex as compared with the years 1950 through 


[United States average] 


To properly evaluate the actual gain or 
loss to the individuals who received the in- 
comes in the years under study, there is pre- 
sented a compilation from official Govern- 
ment reports showing the revenues collected 
on personal or individual incomes and the 
per capita amount 1n current dollars with & 
column showing the relative purchasing 
power of the current dollar as reflected by the 
wholesale price index for the year 1926 
equals $1: 


Year | Revenue collected 
from incomes 


$1, 146, $44, 763. 68 $9.34 81.157 
18, 566, 057, 588. 15 12240 | .570 
26, 849, 750, 916. 00 173.94 | .543 
38 783, 850,714. 00 22:43 | 1828 
36, 919, 986, 858. 00 228. 32 | 527 
36, 989, 678, 132. 00 223.81 | .521 
41, 670, 881, 000. 00 247.77 | 404 


September 11 
St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a resolution relative 
to the establishment of tolls on the St. 
Lawrence seaway so as to make that 
project entirely self-liquidating. Since 
this is a question of great concern to 
Massachusetts and to other sections of 
the country, under unanimous consent, 
I include this resolution in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: | 


RESOLUTION OF THE GREATER BOSTON CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE RE Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
TOLLS 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
authorized our country’s participation, fi- 
nacially and operationally, in the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway with the 
understanding that the project be a com- 
pletely self-liquidating one; and 

Whereas costs involved in completing 
above project have risen so significantly ($35 
million thus far) over original cost estimates 
made in the year 1953 that liquidation of 
debt in 50 years’ time appears more difficult 
to accomplish than originally expected; and 

Whereas there are likely to be still further 
costs, not presently foreseen, incurred before 
completion; and 

Whereas there are indications of a move- 
ment to transfer part or all of the above 
financial burden from users to taxpayers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, That users of the St. Lawrence 
seaway should pay rates which will reflect 
the full economic cost of said waterway and 
will discharge all costs incurred within 50 
years after completion of project and with- 
cut any recourse to taxation on nonusers; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the accomplishment of 
complete liquidation be as follows: 

1. Complete tabulation of all costs in- 
volved in building the seaway, including an 
accurate forecast of all maintenance expenses 
for 50 years; 

2. Division of above total cost by 50 to find 
the yearly dollar figure which must be real- 
ized by tolls; 

3. Deduction of the most realistic tonnage 
estimates by taking an average of the ton- 
nage predictions of 3 leading economists, 
2 of whom should be Canadians and 1 a citi- 
zen of the United States; 

4. Division of the yearly writeoff dollar 
figure (see No. 2) by predicted tonnages to 
find the basic per ton toll charge; ` 

5. Rigid adherence to the per ton toll 
charge, except in the most unusual circum- 
stances, for at least 3 years. Although this 
policy may seem severe, it is the only realis- 
tic policy that can be followed at the outset 
in establishing a firm basis of repayment; 

6. If, at the end of 3 years, tonnage estl- 
mates have proven to be substantially in- 
accurate, further hearings should be held to 
determine whether tolls should be raised or 
lowered from previously determined levels 
for the purpose of raising more revenues. A 
willingness to experiment intelligently with 
different toll schedules should be exhibited, 
if needed; 

7. If, at the end of 50 years, despite all 
possible effort, liquidation is not complete, 
tolls should be continued at levels which will 
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Produce greatest total revenues until the 
Seaway is fully paid for; 

8. To insure a sound program of future 
Maintenance thereafter, tolls should be con- 
tinued but at a very low level sufficient to 
Cover these maintenance costs only; and be 
it finally 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
Sent to all members of the Massachusetts 
Seg an delegation in Washington, 


Shell, British Petroleum, and American 
Express Co. Capitulate te Arab Black- 
mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
they cannot defeat Israel in military 
Combat, the Arab States have banded to- 
Bether in an endeavor to strangle Israel 

economic boycott. The Arabs have 
en staging this economic quarantine 
Of Israel since 1948. But their three lat- 
est successes with Shell, British Petro- 
leum, and, American Express Co. have 
exacerbated the seriousness of this 
Situation. 

The action of Shell and British Pe- 
troleum is not without political sig- 
Nificance. The British Government has 
& 5l-percent interest in British Petro- 
leum. This decision, therefore, of Brit- 
ish Petroleum to pull out of Israel was 
Inade, undoubtedly, with the consent of 
the British Government. There have 

some dubious excuses that the pull- 
Out was due to lack of business. These 
excuses will not wash. Both of these 
Companies have yielded to Arab black- 
Mail. Their operations in Israel were 
Most attractive. They have a 9-year 
Profit record in Israel. The latest fig- 
ures available show, for example, that 
the business of Shell in Israel amounted 
to almost $20 million during the calendar 
year of 1956. Since the total supply of 
Petroleum products in Israel during the 
Calendar year of 1956 amounted to 
Toughly $40 million, it can be seen that 
the share of the Shell Co. was about 50 
Percent of the entire sales. 

Since the early beginnings of the 
British mandate over Palestine, Shell 
has maintained the largest operation of 
any single company in Palestine and, 
Subsequently, in Israel. It maintained 

large volume of business in the in- 
fant State of Israel despite Arab boycott 
Pressure since 1948. In fact, Shell has 
been the backbone of Israel's entire fuel 
economy. It has supplied oil, shared in 

e operation of oil refineries of Haifa, 
Operated the largest network for com- 
Mercial distribution of gasoline, liquid 

gas, insecticides, and various 

Other byproducts. Shell practically had 
& Monopoly in the supply of machine oils 
for all the industrial needs of Israel. 
The sudden withdrawal of Shell is bound 
be felt in the many fields of Israel's 
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economy. It wil unquestionably also 
hurt many American business invest- 
ments in Israel, since it will make more 
difficult the position of American busi- 
nesses which have resisted the pressure 
of the Arabs. The London Times and 
Economist have stated that this osten- 
sibly commercial decision is, in fact, the 
beginning of a turnabout of British pol- 
icy, indicating the desire of the British 
to reestablish themselves in favor of the 
Arabs—almost at any price. I point out 
that there is an oil adviser to the British 
Foreign Office, who is Harold Beeley. 
The decision of Shell is a triumph of 
Beeley. He is an Israeliphobe, as was 
his former employer, Ernest Bevin, the 
erstwhile Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain. 

The director general of the Arab boy- 
cott office stated over the Damascus 
radio, January 19, 1957, “Continuation of 
the present policies is likely to lead to 
the elimination of Israel." 

Already, in these past years, the bur- 
den on Israel's economy and financial 
resources, caused by the Arab boycott, 
has virtually wiped out the benefits of 
economic aid annually extended to 
Israel by the United States Government. 

Dag Hammarskjold has stated that 
the Arab boycott is a deadweight on 
united efforts for settlement in the 
Middle East. Thus, the action of these 
two British companies can only serve to 
encourage the Arabs in their ambition to 
bring about a total collapse of Israel. 
The Washington Post, on August 5, 1957, 
declared that anything that seems to be 
knuckling under to this boycott will in- 
vite more highhandedness and it is to be 
hoped that the British Government will 
consider fully the psychological implica- 
tions of a withdrawal. The August issue 
of Fortune magazine points out that the 
boycott has been strictly observed by the 
Middle East oil companies anxious to 
please their Arab landlords. Fortune 
says that Aramco has reportedly gone so 
far as to threaten to cancel its contract 
with European firms producing such in- 
nocent apparatus as floating roofs for 
water tanks if those firms do business 
with Israel. 

Now we have the American Express 
Co. which joins those who would put the 
squeeze on Israel. It, too, has shut up 
shop in Israel after many years of suc- 
cessful operations—first under the Brit- 
ish mandate and then under the Govern- 
ment of Israel. From the very day of the 
opening of their office in Tel Aviv they 
have been under constant pressure to 
sever their connections with Israel and 
were threatened with trouble in their 
offices in Arab countries. Now the Amer- 
ican Express Co. has decided to take the 
line of least resistance and to close shop 
in Israel. All it has now in Israel is a 
mere agent who can only provide inferior 
service. For an international tourist 
company to work through an inferior 
facility and not through its own office, 
is to provide inadequate service as well 
as a complete cessation of some services. 
A full-fledged office of the American Ex- 
press in any country receives passengers 
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at the airport or the harbor, accompanies 
them to hotels after making hotel res- 
ervations, and so forth. A single agent 
cannot offer such facilities and provide 
such service. He works on his own ac- 
count and canmot charge the wages of 
his personnel to the principal company 
with whom he only has a contract. The 
agent will take care of passengers only if 
they call on him. He cannot possibly be 
as effective with reference to hotel res- 
ervations, obtaining space on boats and 
airlines, as is a strong company like the 
American Express which enjoys the max- 
imum cooperation of airlines and mari- 
time companies. 

The American Express also gives the 
argument that it in no sense yielded to 
external pressure and that its decision 
was purely a business one based on lack 
of demand at a continued loss. The facts 
do not bear out this assertion. 

Americans interested in Israel cannot 
be mere bystanders and observers in this 
attempt to kill off Israel, nor should the 
United States Government be uncon- 
cerned with the change of attitude of the 
British Foreign Office and its return to 
the old, discredited policy of appease- 
ment of the Arabs, The Arab boycott has 
spread so far as to cause blacklisting of 
American citizens who happen to be Jews 
and are directly or indirectly concerned 
with American firms that have done 
business in Arab lands. Firms that have 
Jewish directors or Jewish executives or 
employees are the object of Arab spleen. 

As a Member of Congress, I cannot 
view with complacency this admitted 
economic rape of Israel and this vile dis- 
crimination against many American citi- 
zens because of their faith. 

The American Express Co. has hereto- 
fore enjoyed the goodwill of Americans 
of all faiths. I have always used Ameri- 
can Express money orders on my travels 
abroad. I shall never do so again. I 
shall refrain from purchase of these cer- 
tificates as a protest against this unwar- 
ranted and unfair operation. Likewise, 
the Shell Oil Co. has heretofore earned 
the goodwill of Americans of all faiths. 
Last year its gross intake totaled $1,365,- 
000,000. That company has a responsi- 
bility to American public opinion, espe- 
cially when their activities, like succumb- 
ing to Arab extortion, involve them in 
international politics and international 
relations and affect world peace. As a 
protest against the Shell Oil Co., I shall 
never again fill my car with Shell oil or 
use any of its products. 

If my fellow Americans join me in this 
protest, I shall be greatly gratified. I 
hope that this statement will be widely 
broadcast among the users of all gaso- 
line products. Too little has been bruited 
about in the press and over the airways 
as to the actions of American Express 
and Shell Oil Co., as well as British Im- 
perial Oil. I am sure that when the 
publie knows about these matters, it will 
act in a way not unlike my own. It is 
&lso hoped that various organizations 
may become apprised of these facts to 
the end that suitable action can be taken 
by their members individually, if not 
collectively. 
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Tribute to Navy and Marine 
Corps Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
Ger leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Stamford (Conn.) Advocate regarding a 
condition which I believe merits the at- 
tention of all persons interested in our 
national security. 

This example of smooth, cooperative 
command functioning within the De- 
partment of the Navy should be ob- 
served and followed by other elements 
of our military forces. 

Our strength, defensewise, depends on 
a combination of leadership, such as has 
been displayed by the top civilian of the 
Navy Department, Secretary Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr. together with his principal 
military assistants, Admiral Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, and General Pate, 

. Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

The editorial follows: 

AN EXAMPLE FOR THE SERVICE 

The conflict between the armed services, 
often exaggerated in observers of the news 
columns, is nonetheless real. As long as 
this competition is limited to a natural 
esprit de corps, it can be advantageous. 
There is no necessity for the conflict to spill 
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less, or is permanently bedrid en or so helpless as to be in 
need of regular aid and attendance, monthly compensation 
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over to a stage where it is detrimental to the 
armed security of the Nation. 

We would point out that there is at pres- 
ent one department which actually has two 
services and that these two services exert 
at the present time an unprecedented spirit 
of cooperation. The Department of the 
Navy controls both naval operations and 
the Marine Corps. Here is a wide separation 
of activity, especially in modern warfare. 
Yet because of the daily example set by the 
heads of these two services a cooperative 
spirit exists which could well be emulated by 
the larger divisions, Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Na- 
val Operations, and Gen. Randolph McC. 
Pate, Commandant of the Marine Corps, are 
more than warm personal friends. They 
have an understanding of each other's prob- 
lems and a mutual respect. With Secretary 
of the Navy Gates handling executive affairs, 
the Department of the Navy is an ideal team. 

If anyone believes this teamwork is gained 
at the loss of service spirit, they haven't even 
a rudimentary knowledge of what makes the 
Navy tick. The Marines, of course, are in a 
class by themselves when it comes to fighting 
men. 


Summary of Veterans’ Legislation Re- 
ported, Ist Session, 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


> OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


requirements for any of rates prescribed, Administrator, tn 
his discretion, may allow next higher rate, or intermediate 
rate, but in no event in excess of___......-...-...---.---.---- 
(q) Minimum rate for arrested tuberculosis. ...-..--.------.----.--- 
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RECORD, I include the following summary 

of veterans' legislation reported during 

the 1st session of the 85th Congress: 
LAWS ENACTED 


Public Law 85-24: Provides that pension 
under public or private laws administered 
by the Veterans' Administration shall not be 
paid to an individual who has been impris- 
oned in a Federal, State, or local penal in- 
stitution as & result of conviction for a fel- 
ony or misdemeanor for any part of the 
period beginning on the 61st day after his 
imprisonment and ending when the impris- 
onment ends. Apportionment of pension 
may be made to dependents under certain 
conditions. 

Public Law 85-56: Incorporates into a sin- 
gle act the subject matter of the extensive 
body of existing legislation authorizing and 
governing the payment of compensation for 
service-connected disability or death to per- 
sons who served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during a period of war, armed 
conflict, or peacetime service, and to their 
widows, children, and dependent parents. 
Provides the same sort of consolidation of 
the laws relating to pension, hospitalization, 
medical and domiciliary care, and burial 
benefits. Consolidates into one act all the 
administrative provisions relating to these 
benefits, as well as those common to all bene- 
fits administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Also incorporates the provisions of 
existing law relating to the ancillary bene- 
fits of financial assistance for specially 
adapted housing and automobiles for certain 
disabled veterans. Repeals those provisions 
of law relating to such benefits which are 
obsolete, executed, or restated in substance 
in the bill. 

Public Law 85-168: Effective October 1, 
1957, increases rates of compensation for 
service-connected disabilities as indicated 
on the following table of wartime rates: 


Prior m vss 


1 Peacetime rates are 80 percent of wartime rates, 


3 But In no event to exceed $450. 
Additional disability compensation because of dependents 1 


Wife,2 . Wife, 3 or 
children 


No wife, No wife, No wife,3 | Dependent 
1 child 2 children or more parent brs 
paren: 


! Above rates are for 100- 
‘but not less than 50 percent, additional co yg rege is authorized in an amount 


having the same ratio ode amount specifi 


percent disability, If and while rated partially disabled, 


the applicable table, above, as the 
the total disability; e. g., war service-connected disabili: 


of 50 percent, compensation rate, $100. H veteran has a wife, his compensation is 
increased as follows: $100+-$11.50= $111.50. 


ty Nors.—Rates In italics as In Public Law 85-108, 


1957 


Public Law 85-171: Permits forwarding of 
all types of Veterans’ Administration benefit 
checks where the person has moved and left 
& forwarding address instead of the prior 
requirement of returning the check to the 
Veterans’ Administration, 

Public Law 85-194: Increases from $10 to 
$25 the maximum amount that may be paid 
by VA for shipping charges on personal prop- 
erty of deceased veterans who die on VA 
Property. 

Public Law 85-200: Terminates, 60 days 
after enactment, the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Education Appeals Board and trans- 
fers its records to Archives. 

Public Law 85-209: Section 1 provides a 
Uniform alternative marriage date require- 
ment for widows applying for pension or 
Compensation. It provides that a widow who 
does not otherwise meet the applicable de- 

ting marriage dates as presently existing 
in the law be eligible for pension or for com- 
Pensation if she was married to the veteran 
for 5 or more years or for any period of time 
if children were born as a result of the mar- 
riage. Section 2 permits women to receive 
Pension, compensation, or other gratuitous 
benefits based on the service of a veteran 
*ven though there was a legal impediment 
to her marriage to the veteran which she 
entered into without any knowledge of such 
legal impediment, if other requirements are 
Satisfied, 

Public Law 85-311: This law excludes from 
Computation as annual income in determin- 
ing eligibility for non-service-connected dis- 

ty or death pension as well as service- 
Connected death compensation or depend- 
ency or indemnity compensation for parents, 
any payment of veterans’ bonus by a State, 
Territory, possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico, based on service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their widows and children. 
BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE AND PENDING IN 
SENATE COMMITTEES 
Finance Committee 

H. R. 76: Provides that the statutory award 
Tàte of $47 for service-connected disability 
Shall be awarded in the case of each loss— 
for example, the loss or loss of use of the 

and, foot, or an eye, or creative organ. The 
Present 1aw provides for only one such award 


Of $47 in addition to the award under the - 


asic compensation structure. 
H.R.358: Increases to 875 monthly the 
Tate of pension payable to widows of Span- 
-American War veterans—present rates 
2 $54.18 and $67.73, the latter rate applying 
the widow was the wife of the veteran 

during his service. 

H. R. 1264: Provides that when the veteran 
— the hospital for tuberculosis he shall 
eligible for payment of a non-service- 
Connected disability pension based on the 
Presumption that he is totally disabled. The 
Present Tegulation permits payment only 
After 6 months has elapsed. For most other 
for which the veteran may be hos- 
Pitalized, pension is payable immediately 
2 & finding of total disability without 
© elapsing of any particular period of time. 
House Joint Resolution 73: The purpose of 
resolution is to provide service pension 
Under the conditions and at the rate pre- 
Scribed by the laws reenacted by Public No. 
» T4th Congress, August 13, 1935, as now 
9r hereafter amended, for any person who 
melius in the Armed Forces of the United 
tates in the Moro Province, including Min- 
af „or in the islands of Leyte and Samar, 
ruban July 4, 1902, and prior to the first 
Y following the last armed engagement 
en such armed forces and inhabitants 
2 the Philippine Islands in the province or 
x in which he served, and who was hon- 
AD discharged from the enlistment in 
Tac such service occurred, and to the sur- 
ving unremarried widow, child, or children 
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of such person. No pension would be paid 
for service after December 31, 1913. The 


pension rates currently payable to veterans 
ahd their dependents under the mentioned 
laws are as indicated in the following table: 


90 days’ or 
more 
service; or 
less if dis- | 70 to 89 
Type of benefit charged for| days’ 
disability | service 
incurred in 
service in 
line of duty 
A. Veterans’ benefits: 
Age 62 or more, or 10 per- 
cent or more disabled. $101.50 | $07.73 
Helpless or blind or so 
nearly. helpless or. blind 
as to require regular al 
and attendance. oie 135. 45 88. 04 
B. Dependents’ benefits: 

Widows 3 54. 18 0 
Wife during service 67. 73 009 
Additional for each 

o 8. 13 () 

Children, no widow: 

Childe cru 62.31 0) 
Each additional child.. 8.13 (9) 


1 No provision, 
Labor and Public Welfare 


H. R. 7251: This bill amends the definition 
of the term “State” as set forth in the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress (GI bill of 
rights for Korean veterans), and tbe War 
Orphans' Educational Assistance Act of 1956, 
Public Law 634, 84th Congress, in order to 
make clear that the benefits of those acts 
may be given to persons pursuing a course 
of education and training in the Panama 


Canal Zone. It also authorizes training un- 
der Public Law 634 in the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

H.R.6908: Authorizes modification and 


extension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for hospi- 
talization of certain veterans, to restore 
eligibility for hospital and medical care to 
certain veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States residing in the Philippines, 
The bill would— 

1. Permit use of Veterans' Memorial Hos- 
pital for cases other than those involving 
service-connected disabilities. 

2. Permit treatment of service-connected 
veterans on out-patient basis. 

3. Extend period of assistance from Decem- 
ber 31, 1959 to June 30, 1963. 

4. Place overall ceiling of $2 million on ex- 
penditures for this purpose in any 1 year. 

5. Grants hospitalization to American vet- 
erans residing in the Philippines on a per- 
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manent or temporary basis and outpatient 
care to service-connected American veterans, 


BILLS PASSED BY THE SENATE AND PENDING IN 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


B. 166: Extends for a period of 2 years the 
laws granting educational and training bene- 
fits to veterans of World War II who were 
prevented from entering or completing such 
training within the prescribed time because 
such person had not met the nature of dis- 
charge requirements of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act prior to a change, correc- 
tion, or modification of a discharge or dis- 
missal, or the correction of a military or 
naval record. 

S. 1698: Extends the time for filing claims 
for mustering-out payments under the Vet- 
erans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
to July 16, 1958 (now July 16, 1956). 
REPORTED AND PENDING ON HOUSE CALENDARS 

Union Calendar 


H. R. 5930: Amends the War Orphans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1956 to provide 
educational assistance thereunder to the 
children of veterans who are permanently 
and totally disabled from wartime service- 
connected disabilities. Grants educational 
assistance on the same basis as provided by 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
Act of 1956, Public Law 634, 84th Congress. 
That law is limited to the children of indi- 
viduals who died from an injury incurred in, 
or aggravated by, service in the Armed Forces 
during World War I, World War II or Korea, 
Funds for operation of program to be ob- 
tained from assets accruing to Government 
from Trading With the Enemy Act. 

H. R. 6719: Provides adjustments in or- 
ganization and salary structure of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans' Administration, as indicated in the 
table below: 


Present salary H. R. 6719 


(sec. 1) 
Chief Medical Director. $19, 500 
Depas Chief Medical 
Reer 16, 800 18, 500 
Assistant Chief Medical 
(8) 15,800 | (8) 17, 500 
(20) $13, 225-14, 300 | (20) 16, 000 
11, 610 12, 600 
10, 320 00 
BSS 10, 320 12, 690 
Chief PFharmucist 10, 320 12, 690 
Chief Physical Thera- 
p ——ÀÀ 10, 320 (0) 
Chief Occupational 
Therapist 10, 320 [9] 
No change, 


See 


Present salary H. R. 6719 (secs. 2 and 3) 
Grade : 
Nonspecialist Specialist Nonspecialist Specialist 
" (28 percent) (10 percent) 
$11, 610-812, 685 $13,760 | $13,015-$14, 200 $14, 316-$15, 620 
10, 320- 11,395 | $12,900- 13, 760 1,820- 12, 700 13, 002- 13, 970 
8,990- 10,065 | 11, 2%- 12, 581 10, 300- 11, 500 11, 330- 12, 650 
7,570- 8,045 9, 463- 10, 8,950- 9,950 9, 845- 10, 945 
6,290». 7; 485 E EA NA 7,000-. 8,050 |.....—..—.——— 
r 10005. 2/400 1r OTD 
$7, 570-$8, 645 $8, 010-$9, 300 
6, 390- 7, 465 6, 505- 7,795 
5, 440- 6,250 1 
4,730- 5, 590 
4, 025- 4, 885 00 
7 Also places optdmetrists on the profession- 
H. R. 6719 al level in the Department of Medicine and 
(sec. 4) Surgery. 
VETOED 
Lay managers H. R. 4602: ; 
GS-16... $12, 900-$13, 760 | $13, 015-$14, 200 1. Extended direct and World War II guar- 
quu Sor yd anteed loan programs to July 25, 1959. | 
E . 8,090- 10,065 | 13,015- 14,200 2. Repealed section 512 of the Services 


men's Readjustment Act, the present direct 
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loan program, and substitutes a new section, 
establishing a new policy. 

3. Congressional intent as to declaration 
of direct loan areas was expressed to include 
small cities, towns, and rural areas. Thirty 
thousand population was used as a guideline 
where the town is not part of the metropoli- 
tan area of a big city. VA could declare 
larger towns as eligible areas on the basis of 
& historical shortage of mortgage funds. 

4. Authorized an additional $150 million 
for the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958; 
and provided that the Administrator may 
recover, until July 25, 1958, the $60 million 
he failed to draw prior to June 30, 1956. 

5. Increased the maximum amount of dl- 
rect loans from $10,000 to $13,500. 

6. Provided for an advance commitment to 
& builder for a reservation of direct loan 
funds upon the payment of a commitment 
fee of 2 percent of the amount of the funds 
reserved. The commitment to be valid for 
not over 3 months and subject to extension 
if the builder is active and has contracted 
with an eligible veteran. This provision 
would have provided a means under which 
builders could obtain financing for new con- 
struction in small cities, towns, and rural 


areas. 

7. Provided that the Administrator should 
commence processing the direct-loan appli- 
cation of the veteran without delay, submit- 
ting the information to the voluntary home 
mortgage credit program and giving that 
agency 20 days to find a lender. Also gave 
the Administrator the authority to transfer 
the commitment fee paid by the bullder to 
the private lender who purchases the loan 
from the VA. 

8. Provided that the Administrator could 
make construction advances to the veteran 
and builder during construction, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of the builder ob- 
taining a construction loan. 

9. Provided discretionary authority to the 
Administrator to exempt new construction 
under this section from the subdivision and 
land-planning requirements. Permitted the 
building of homes iH keeping with the area 
in which they are located, thereby eliminat- 
ing the Veterans' Administration's present 
demands that a builder, building in a coun- 
try town, must pave the streets, install: 
curbs and gutters in front of the house, that 
being the only place in the town in which 
that type of improvement is done. The bill 
did not permit any deviations from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration minimum construc- 
tion requirements. : 

10. Included & technical correction re- 
quested by Veterans’ Administration with 
reference to the guaranteeing of automatic 
loans. 

Norx.— The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has reported 5 bills (4 enacted into law) 
which convey land either to the Veterans’ 
Administration or from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to certain municipalities, etc, 


Veterans’ Administration appropriations 
(Fiscal year ending June 30, 1958) 
PUBLIC LAW 85-69, APPROVED JUNE 29, 1957 


General operating — $161,374, 000 
Medical administration and 

miscellaneous operating ex- 

0 A cece cere aca 4 21, 763, 400 
Inpatient care 702,000, 000 
Outpatient care............. 79, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation of 

supply depots............ d 1, 790, 000 
Compensation and pensions.. 2, 826, 250, 000 
Readjustment benefits - 784. 047. 000 
Military and naval insurance. 4, 275, 000 
Hospital and domiciliary fa- 

A 42, 500, 000 
Major alterations, improve- 

ments, and repalrs 2. 028, 000 
National service life insur- : 
Ans. 7. 600, 000 
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Veterans’ Administration appropriations— 
Continued e 
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Veterans’ Administration appropriations— 
Continued 


Servicemen’s 1indemnities.... $29,877,500 Automobiles and other con- 
Grants to the Republic of the veyances for disabled vet- 
Philippines 1, 500, 000 MPO LEE Qd qe esci qs ape — EA S 
Service disabled veterans in- 
surance fund............ — 1, 500, 000 W $4, 665, 504, 900 
Summary of committee action 
Bills and resolutions referred 
ee eee ee 


Hearings, printed pages... 
Executive sessions........ 
Bills reported 
Bills on House Calendar 


Bills passed over veto... 
Laws enacted. 


VETERANS IN AMERICA 
Population of veterans 


America's population of living veterans !s 
more than 22,600,000. 

Seventy percent, or more than 15,300,000, 
served in World War II. They average 38 
years of age. 

More than 5 million—average age 28— 
served during the Korean conflict period. 
Approximately 900,000 of them are “double 
duty" veterans, serving both in World War 
II and the Korean conflict. 

Less than 3 million—average age 63— 
served in World War I. 

Spanish-American War veterans, average 
age 80, number 55,000. Another hundred or 
so oldtimers, in their 80's and 90's, served in 
the Indian wars. 

The Nation's veterans, together with their 
families, make up more than 40 percent of 
the total population of the United States, 

MEDICINE 


VA operates 173 hospitals for the care of 
ill and disabled veterans. On any average 
day, VA's patient load approaches 115,000. 

an average year, VA admits nearly 
half a million veterans to its hospitals. 

Admissions are under a priority system. 

First call goes to veterans with service- 
connected conditions. Generally, the serv- 
ice-connected can get admitted immediately. 

And next, if beds are available, come vet- 
erans with non-service-connected ailments 
who are unable to pay for private hospitali- 
gation. In addition to signing a statement 
of inability to pay, they also must submit a 
statement of their assets and liabilities, 

INSURANCE 


Nearly 6 million veterans today hold GI 
insurance policies valued at nearly $44 bil- 
Mon. The breakdown: 

Nearly 5 million World War II veterans 
hold $35.7 billion of national service life 
insurance; 640,000 Korea veterans hold $6.6 
bilion of special nonconvertible, nonparti- 
cipating GI term insurance; 24,000 disabled 
Korea veterans have $239 million of term and 
permanent insurance ayailable just to them; 
300,000 World War I veterans hold $1.6 bil- 
lion of United States Government life in- 
surance, 

GI LOANS 

Eligibility: Any person who served in the 
armed services at any time on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, 
or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to 
February 1, 1955, discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after active 
service of 90 days or more or because of dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty is eligible. 
Generally loans must be made prior to July 


26, 1958, for World War II veterans; veterans 
of Korea have until January 31, 1965. 
Widows of deceased veterans whose death 
was due to service may also qualify. 

Amounts: Non-real-estate loans up to 
$2,000 and real-estate loans in certain cases 
up to $7,500, or a prorated portion thereof, 
or loans of both types or combinations 
thereof, may be guaranteed with interest at 
not more than 4!4 percent per annum, re- 
payable in not more than 30 years, except in 
the case of farm realty, which may run for 
40 years. (Maturity on non-real-estate loan 
may not exceed 10 years.) If the proceeds 
of the loan are to be used for the acquisi- 
tion of residential property, the amount 
guaranteed may be 60 percent of the loan 
but not over $7,500. Banks or other lend- 
ing institutions make the loans, with the 
Government guaranteeing 50 or 60 percent 
of the loan, but in no case to exceed the 
above amounts. Under certain conditions, 
Veterans’ Administration is authorized to 
lend, until June 30, 1958, up to $10,000 
directly to the veteran when private sources 
are not available. 


EDUCATION 


More than 10 million veterans so far have 
trained under these 4 programs. That's four 
times the total enrollments in every college 
and upiversity in the United States of 
America. 

Of the 10 million total— 

More than 7,800,000—one-half of all World 
War II veterans—trained under the World 
War II GI bill. Of them, nearly 50 percent 
went to schools below the college level (such 
as trade and technical schools); more than 
25 percent studied in college, and the rest 
trained on the job and on the farm. 

Another 1,800,000—2 out of every 5 Korea 
veterans—trained under the Korean GI bill. 
"Their numbers will grow (the program 
doesn't end until 1965). . y > 

A new trend has developed under the Ko- 
rean GI bill. Fewer veterans have attended 
schools below the college level (less than 40 
percent), and more have gone to college 
(more than 50 percent). Enrollments in on- 
the-job and on-the-farm courses account for 
the balance. 

Another 612,000 disabled World War II vet- 
erans and 48,000 disabled Korea veterans 
have received vocational rehabilitation train- 

. Some 40 percent have trained for top- 
level jobs in professional and managerial 
fields. 

It has helped raise the educational leve! of 
veterans to better than 4 years of high 
school, whereas the level of nonveteran males, 
same age group, is but 2 years of high school. 
“(Your every voter, as surely as your chief 
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magnistrate, exercises a public trust,” said 
Grover Cleveland. Through more education, 
veterans have become better prepared to ex- 
ercise this public trust. 

It has helped build up America's reservoirs 
of trained manpower, so urgently needed for 
Our Nation's strength and well-being. This 
Country has gained immeasurably from the 
$00,000 engineers, 250,000 school teachers, 
170,000 doctors, dentists, and nurses, and 
115,000 scientists who learned their skills 
under the GI bill. 


Theodore Roosevelt's Contributions to Our 
Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as & 
member of the centennial commission 
for the celebration of the 100th anniver- 
Sary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, 
it is my pleasure to request that there 
be included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following sketch of the life and ac- 
Complishments of a great President, our 
beloved Teddy Roosevelt: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

On October 27, 1958, we celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 
It is especially fitting that the armed serv- 
ices should pay him honor. Not only was 
he a great President, but he was one of the 


t friends that the Armed Forces ever had. 


in the White House. He had a clear vision 
Of the importance that the military would 
have in preserving our national security and 
in promoting our national ideals. In fact, 

€ was one of the first Americans fully to 
Understand the new demands that the 20th 
century would make upon the American 
People, 

The people probably had a greater affec- 
tion for Roosevelt than for any other man 
ot his time. This affection did not rise from 
the great successes of his career, nor even 
from the enormous range of his interests 
&nd ability. It rather was a response to the 
quality of his character and the contagion 
Of his personality. History will remember 

velt as much for the ideals he per- 
Sonified as for the momentous events of his 
Career, 
ROOSEVELT, THE MAN 

What were those qualities of character? 
Roosevelt himself honored “those most valu- 
Able of all qualities, the soldierly virtues.” 
In a day when many men looked upon cor- 
Tuption as an inevitable part of public life, 

velt raised a higher standard of public 
duty and honor. At a time when many men 
thought they best served the general interest 

Y serving their own interest, Roosevelt per- 
Sonified an ideal of personal service that 
Tefused to count the personal cost. The 
People loved him because they sensed that 
honor, courage, loyalty, and dedication to 

conception of the common welfare were 

50 completely a part of the man that his 
ac according to these virtues was doing 
What came naturally for him. They loved 
the more because he did it joyously. In 

the life of service and courage was a 

© of exuberant adventure. His life showed 
that achteving high ideals was not a matter 
Of putting on a long face, but rather was 
excitement and much more fun than 
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Because the American people sensed the 
greatness of his character and admired the 
enthusiastic, full-blown way he did things, 
they could love him even more because of 
his human weaknesses. They knew that the 
quickness of his temper, his tendency to be 
overcertain he was right, his flair for drama- 
tizing whatever he did, and even the fafori- 
tism he displayed for the Rough Riders when 
he made Presidential appointments, were 
exaggerations of good qualities. He did 
nothing from meanness or cold calculation. 
His life seems to have been guided a bit more 
by his heart than by his head, but the heart 
was good and the head seldom had cause to 
disagree with it. It was this quality of serv- 
ing the public interest gaily and with exu- 
berance in a dramatic and forceful way, 
never hesitating to antagonize powerful men 
when necessary, that the public loved. 

One monument to his sense of honor and 
integrity was a civil service system cleansed 
of many of its worst abuses through his 
efforts. His loyalty and patriotism were 
well illustrated by his personal desire for 
military service when no one would have 
blamed him for being content with civilian 
service. His courage was both moral and 
physical. His moral courage was perhaps 
best illustrated by his willingness to run 
for President in 1912 when he knew that to 
do so would cost him the friendship of many 
men whose friendship he valued. The exam- 
ples of his physical courage are endless. 
This highly excitable man seemed to be the 
coolest of men in firing at a charging lion 
or other wild an™nal on a big-game hunt. 
The affection the Rough Riders had for him 
was based partly upon his demonstrated 
courage as a soldier. 

But the quality which in many ways was 
most impressive about Roosevelt was his 
enormous energy. He typified better than 
any other American the explosive outpouring 
of activity in the United States during the 
years following the Civil War. His enor- 
mous energies are suggested by the range 
of his activities. He was a voluminous 
author, a first-rate naturalist, explorer, 
soldier, cowboy, big-game hunter, and, of 
course, statesman, Although he was a sickly 
child, especially troubled with asthma as 
well as being very nearsighted, he became 
the champion of the strenuous life. Just 
how strenuous his life was can be seen by 
a brief review of his career. 

YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


His father was a prominent New York mer- 
chant who devoted a great deal of time to 
civic and charitable affairs. His mother was 
a gentlewoman from Georgia; two of her 
brothers fought in the Confederate Army. 

As a boy, young Roosevelt was greatly 
interested in natural history. He enthusi- 
astically collected insects of various kinds 
and learned all their Latin names. On his 


.first trip to Europe at the age of 11 he vis- 


ited all the museums of natural history he 
could find. 

When he was about 12 his athletic father 
told him that he was a sorry physical speci- 
men and that something should be done 
about it. A gymnasium was built on the 
second floor of the Roosevelt home in Man- 
hattan. So young Roosevelt began to work 
out with a punching bag, dumbbells, and 
horizontal bars. Roosevelt, in later years, 
was proud of his physical ability. He won 
it through hard work and he gloried in it, 
However, at first he went about his exercises 
in a routine way without much enthusiasm, 
When he was 13 years old, though, an inci- 
dent occurred that set him to building his 
strength in earnest. Two youngsters teased 
him in that cruel way children sometimes 
have. Finally he decided to fight, only to 
find that one of the boys could easily hold 
him at arm's length. He wasn't hurt physi- 
cally, but his pride was wounded. 'This was 
Roosevelt's first lesson in preparedness—a 
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lesson he turned to the service of his country 
when he became President. His character 18 
nowhere better illustrated than in his reac- 
tions to this incident. He immediately began 
to take boxing lessons and made rapid prog- 
ress. His interest now turned to sports and 
hunting with that combination of enthusi- 
asm and determination that marked every- 
thing he did. 

Just before his 18th birthday he entered 
Harvard College. His classmates remember 
that Roosevelt ran everywhere he went, He 
was always in & hurry, bursting with the 
same energy that was transforming the 
United States into a great industrial country 
and a world power. That force of will and 
perseverance which had made him a good 
athlete, rider, and marksman in spite of poor 
physical equipment continued in Harvard. A 
great disappointment was his defeat in the 
final round for the lightweight boxing cham- 
pionship of Harvard. Roosevelt applied him- 
self to the intellectual side of Harvard with 
the same energy. He made Phi Beta Kappa. 
However, he dodged the classes of a young 
history instructor, Henry Cabot Lodge, as be- 
ing too tough. Lodge later became a close 
friend of Roosevelt and a United States Sen- 
ator. Some of his classmates thought he 
took education too seriously because he 
questioned and even contradicted his pro- 
fessors, but he could not be passive in any- 
thing he did. He had to live life to the 
hilt. 

EARLY VENTURES INTO POLITICS 


Following Roosevelt's career after leaving 
college is almost like tracing the course of a 
rocket. At the age of 23 he was elected to 
the New York Assembly. He exhibited inde- 
pendence and courage in fighting corruption 
and in promoting practical reforms. Before 
he was 25 he was one of the leading members 
of the Republican Party in New York State. 
Despite his other activities, his interest in 
military affairs continued; he joined the New 
York National Guard in 1882. 


Personal tragedy struck Roosevelt in Feb- 
ruary 1884. His mother and his wife died 
within a few hours of each other. This, 
coupled with a discouraging political outlook 
after the Republicans nominated James G. 
Blaine for President—a nomination Roose- 
velt had unsuccessfully tried to block, caused 
Roosevelt to leave public life temporarily. 
The next 2 years he spent as a ranchman in 
the Dakota country. He enjoyed the vigorous 
life and even caught some thieves and 
knocked down a gunman who advanced on 
him in a bar. Roosevelt didn’t drink but 
had to go through the bar to get to his room. 
Many aspects of his life read like the dream 
of any healthy American boy. 

In 1886 Roosevelt attempted, at the age 
of 28, a political comeback as the Republican 
candidate for mayor of New York City. De- 
spite a vigorous campaign he ran last in the 
three-man race. 

ROOSEVELT, THE AUTHOR 

While in college Roosevelt had begun to 
write The Naval War of 1812. He undertook 
this work, which he finished shortly after 
graduation, because he found the existing ac- 
counts unreliable. This book is still a classic 
in naval history. Roosevelt devoted a great 
deal of time to writing between 1884 when 
he went to the Dakota Bad Lands and 1889 
when he accepted a Federal appointment in 
Washington. During this period he wrote 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Ranch Life, 
and The Hunting Trail, biographies of Sena- 
tor Thomas H. Benton and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, The Wilderness Hunter, and a History 
of New York. Other books followed, among 
them the popular 4-volume The Winning of 
the West (1889-96). The output was great, 
but the quality was unequal. The biog- 
raphy of Benton was superficial, but his 
hunting books were exceptional in their field 
and are still excellent reading. 
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PROMOTING GOOD GOVERNMENT 


In the Assembly he had become interested 
in civil-service reform and in 1889 President 
Harrison appointed him a member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
Roosevelt's vigorous promotion of the merit 
system did much to improve the quality of 
the Federal service and gain for himself the 
enmity of the professional politicians who 
had not taken the civil service law too seri- 
ously up to this time. Roosevelt enjoyed the 
battle. He fought hard and repeatedly risked 
his career to promote the public welfare, but 
he had no consciousness of sacrifice. Rather 
he seemed to consider it a high privilege. 

He resigned from the Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1895 to become president of the 
police board of New York City. Here, again, 
the same flair he had shown for dramatizing 
good Government in Washington, was used 
with telling effect. Corruption was wide- 
spread in the police department, with the 
police taking graft from saloonkeepers, gam- 
blers, and prostitutes. He stalked the streets 
at night to see if his policemen were on the 
job. It was during this period that cartoon- 
ists made his prominent front teeth famous. 
It became the talk of the town how delin- 
quent policemen became uneasy with the 
coming of nightfall, expecting any moment to 
see the approach of a dark figure with gleam- 
ing teeth. A reporter himself with 
& broad-brimmed hat and went about fright- 
ening members of the police force by chat- 
tering his teeth at them. Roosevelt was not 
able to accomplish as much as he had hoped 
in the way of permanent reform, since the 
other two police commissioners blocked his 
program. However, his colorful behavior and 
vigorous attack upon real abuses kept him 
constantly before the public and helped his 
future. New Yorkers loved to read how the 
commissioner caught a policeman drinking a 
glass of beer at the side door of a saloon and 
how the policeman fied at the sight of those 
white teeth only to be caught after a chase of 
60 yards and hauled in for trial. 

STRENGTHENING THE NAVY 


Roosevelt fought hard for McKinley's elec- 
tion in 1896, and was rewarded with an ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
The success of our fleets in the Spanish- 
American War can be attributed in great 
measure to his efforts to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy. In this position he ex- 
hibited his customary energy, demonstrating 
also great talent as an administrator and the 
finest patriotism. As Acting Secretary of the 
Navy (the Secretary having taken a short 
vacation) Roosevelt ordered Admiral Dewey 
at Hong Kong to coal his ships and in the 
event of war to make certain the Spanish 
squadron did not leave the Asiatic coast. 
These preparations, taken deliberately with- 
out the knowledge of his chief, prepared the 
way for the brilliant naval victory at Manila. 


IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


If Roosevelt's biography had been written 
as a piece of fiction it would have been dis- 
missed as overdramatic and highly improb- 
&bly. The most improbable episode in his 
amazing career was his active service in the 
War with Spain. As soon as war became cer- 
tain, he submitted his resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy and offered his 
services as a soldier, It seemed an absurd 
thing to do, but it proved to be his path 
to the White House. He was aching to get 
into the fight. Offered the command of a 
volunteer cavalry regiment, he declined on 
the grounds that Capt. Leonard Wood (later 
major general) was better qualified for it. He 
accepted the rank of lieutenant colonel when 
Wood was made colonel. 

The regiment was the famous Rough Rid- 
ers. From the beginning they were Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders, although he was nomi- 
nally second in command. He dispatched 
telegrams to the ierritorial governors in the 
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West asking for men who were young, good 
shots, and good riders. The applications 
poured in. From the first, Roosevelt was 
afraid he would miss the action. Within a 
month from the outbreak of war, he left for 
San Antonio where the Rough Riders were 
assembling in May 1898. 

He almost immediately won the affection 
of as tough and varied an aggregation of men 
as ever were assembled in this country. Re- 
cruits came from Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton. They came from the fancy clubs of 
Boston and New York. But there were also 
cowboys, broncobusters, professional gam- 
blers, clergymen, Indians, stage drivers, 
miners, mountaineers, hunters of bear and 
buffalo, and muleskinners. They were men 
who went by such names as Cherokee Bill, 
Happy Jack of Arizona, Smoky Moore, and 
Rattlesnake Pete. The men added new nick- 
names for each other. A courageous but 
natty member of an exclusive eastern club 
was called Tough Ike and his rough cow- 
puncher bunkmate was christened The Dude. 
One cowpuncher was dubbed Metropolitan 
Bill because he talked so much about having 
an aunt in New York. 

Roosevelt loved these men and they loved 
him. He loved them because they had 
courage and loyalty to each other and be- 
cause they were gay adventurers. It was 
perhaps this common love of adventure and 
respect for each other that bound Roosevelt 
and the Rough Riders together. After only 
a few weeks of frantic training the Rough 
Riders left for Tampa, Fla., to await trans- 
portation to Cuba. When Wood and Roose- 
velt reached the quay in Tampa on the 
morning of June 8 they discovered that 2 
other regiments had been assigned to the 
U. S. S. Yucatan ahead of them. It was the 
only ship available. There couldn't pos- 
sibly be room for the Rough Riders. Roose- 
velt himself described what he did in this 
emergency: 

"Iran at full speed to our train; and * * * 
double-quicked the * * * regiment up to the 
boat, just in time to board her as she came 
into the quay, and then to hold her against 
the Second Regulars and the 71st, who had 
arrived a little late, being a shade less ready 
than we in the matter of individual initia- 
tive. There was a good deal of expostula- 
tion, but we had possession." 

He and the Rough Riders arrived in time 
to fight and distinguished themselves with 
the charge up San Juan hill. Roosevelt was 
breveted brigadier general "for gallantry in 
battle.” It was a short war, but battle and 
disease took their toll The disease-ridden 
troops arrived on Long Island on August 15, 
& little more than 2 months after leaving 
Tampa. 

Roosevelt never forgot the Rough Riders. 
He considered the war the greatest experience 
of his life. From that point on he was con- 
stantly helping his old comrades who were 
in trouble. As President he placed many of 
them in Federal positions. 


FROM GOVERNOR TO PRESIDENT 


After returning from Cuba in the fall of 
1898, Roosevelt became the Republican can- 
didate for governor of New York. He was 
nominated because the party bosses needed 
someone who could win, not because they 
liked him. Although a popular hero, he won 
by a narrow margin. He had just turned 40. 

During his 2 years as governor, Roosevelt 
made himself thoroughly disliked by many 
large corporations and the politicians they 
controlled by insisting that the corporations 
pay reasonable taxes. Since the fruits of 
victory soured in the politicians’ mouths with 
an honest and courageous governor, they 
looked about for some means of getting rid 
ot him. In the national convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1900 they maneuvered him into a 
position where he could scarcely refuse the 
nomination for Vice President. He was 
“kicked upstairs.” 


September 11 


In those days the Vice President had very 
little to keep him busy, so Roosevelt decided 
to continue the study of law with the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court as his teacher. 
But fate took a hand and cut his studies 
short. President McKinley was shot on Sep- 
tember 6, 1901, and died 8 days later. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt became the youngest Presi- 
dent in American history, being not quite 43 
years old. In 1904 he was reelected in his 
own right by a large majority. 

The host of new problems confronting the 
country and the energy with which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt attacked them made his 
Presidency one of the most eventful in 
American history. However, it was a dis- 
ciplined energy he now displayed. Some 
people thought of him as a bull in a china 
closet. His opponents made the mistake of 
assuming that his flair for publicity meant 
that he was unpredictable. They feared that 
his enthusiasm might lead him into rash 
actions at home or abroad. But they were 
wrong. His Presidency is an example of the 
way in which the Office of President seems to 
bring out the very best ina man. He dem- 
onstrated a capacity to rise to the job and 
to more greatness than his previous career 
had indicated. No one questioned his in- 
telligence or courage, certainly not his patri- 
otism. It was maturity, patience, an ability 
to discipline his enthusiasms that he now 
displayed, as well as perseverance in promot- 
ing the public interest, and great administra- 
tive ability. 

Roosevelt was probably the most athletic 
President in our history. He led panting 
diplomats on frantic walks over rocks and 
streams while lecturing them on the impor- 
tance of the strenuous life. He took jiu- 
jitsu lessons in the White House. While box- 
ing with a young army officer his left eye was 
injured. His doctor told him he had to give 
up boxing. Within a few years the eye failed 
completely. Roosevelt's enormous vitality 
was properly characterized by a visitor from 
Great Britain, John Morley, when he said, 
“Do you know the two most wonderful things 
I have seen in your country? Niagara Falls 
and the President of the United States, both 
great wonders of nature.” 

MILITARY REFORMS 


The Spanish-American War had revealed 
shocking deficiencies in our war machine, 
Remembering the evil consequences in Cuba 
of fighting a war with volunteers who were 
inadequately trained and under military 
leadership grown slack through public neg- 
lect, Roosevelt began sweeping reforms in 
1903. The Army was thoroughly reorganized 
and its efficiency improved. A permanent 
General Staff was created. A new militia 
law led to a more efficient National Guard. 
Noticing that some officers had become too 
fat, Roosevelt decreed that they must be able 
to ride horseback a specified number of miles. 

As he himself put it: 

“Our Army and Navy, and above all our 
people, learned some lessons from the Span- 
ish War and applied them to our uses. Dur- 
ing the following decade the improvement 
in our Navy and Army was very great; not 
in material only, but also in personnel, and 
above all, in the ability to handle our forces 
in good-sized units.” 

NAVAL EXPANSION 


Although the Navy had been better pre- 
pared for the Spanish-American War than 
the Army, the consequences of the war made 
the development of the Navy particularly 
important. We now had distant possessions, 
particularly the Philippines, which brought 
new responsibilities that could be met only 
with a strong Navy. Roosevelt stated the 
matter well when he said in his inaugural 
address in 1905, "* * * much has been given 
to us and much will rightfully be expected 
of us. Power means responsibility and 
danger. * * * We have become a great Na- 
tion, forced by the fact of its greatness into 
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relations with other nations of the earth." 
These responsibilities could only be met if 
we had a Military Establishment sufficient 
to compel respect. At this point in our 
history that meant a strong Navy more than 
anything else. 

Upon every possible occasion Roosevelt 
Called for a stronger Navy, since “it is not 
Possible to improvise a navy after war breaks 
out.” He kept after Congress for larger ap- 
Propriations and used all his skill as a great 
Popular leader to develop support. In his 
first message to Congress he appealed thus 
for a stronger Navy: . 

"No one point of our policy, foreign or 
domestic, is more important than this to the 
honor and material welfare, and, above all, 
to the peace, of our Nation in the future. 
Whether we desire it or not, we must hence- 
forth recognize that we have international 
duties no less than international rights. 
Even if our fiag were hauled down in the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico, even if we de- 
Cided not to build the Isthmian Canal, we 
Should need a thoroughly trained navy of 
adequate size, or else be prepared definitely 
and for all time to abandon the idea that our 
Nation is among those whose sons go down 
to the sea in ships, Unless our commerce is 
always to be carried in foreign bottoms, we 
must have war craft to protect it.” 

Our Navy at this time consisted of 9 battle- 
ships with 8 more in the process of con- 
struction. Roosevelt advocated more bat- 

ps, plus the proper proportion of other 
Craft, including cruisers and auxiliary and 
ter craft. He especially objected to our 
rusting out before they wore out. He 
tituted fleet maneuvers in order to train 
the personnel. Naval maneuvers on a large 
Scale, commanded by an admiral of the 
United States Navy, were held for the first 
time in our history. Roosevelt urged that 
appropriate the necessary funds for 

Sunnery practice. 

It seems strange today that these measures 
Should have appeared novel, but Congress 
Was reluctant to provide the funds required. 
Congress did agree, however, to build one 
Additional battleship a year in addition to 
* existing ships as they became worn 


In 1907 it became clear to the President 

t one additional battleship a year was 

not enough. In his message to Congress that 
Year he said: 

“It was hoped The Hague Conference 
Might deal with the question of the limita- 
tion of armaments. But even before it had 
assembled informal inquiries had developed 

t, as regards naval armaments, the only 
Ones in which this country had any interest, 
lt was hopeless to try to devise any plan for 
Which there was the slightest possibility of 
Securing the assent of the nations gathered 
at The Hague. No plan was even proposed 
Which would have had the assent of more 

n one first-class power outside of the 
United States. * * * It is evident, therefore, 
that it is folly for this Nation to base any 
hope of securing peace on an international 
Agreement as to the limitation of arma- 
Ments. Such being the fact, it would be 
Most unwise for us to stop the upbullding 
of our Navy. To build one battleship of the 

t and most advanced type a year would 
barely keep our fleet up to its present force. 

is not enough. In my judgment, we 
Pir this year provide for four battle- 

Congress did not agree to 4 that year, but 
it did agree to 2 in each of the next 2 years. 

"By 1908, when our battle fleet steamed 
Around the world," in the words of Roose- 
Velt, “the Navy had become in every respect 
as fit a fighting instrument as any other 

avy in the world, fleet for fleet. Even in 
Size there was but one nation—England— 
Which was completely out of our class; and 
in view of our relations with England and 
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the English-speaking peoples, this was of no 
consequence.” 

Roosevelt's decision to send the United 
States battle fleet around the world was a 
master stroke. It accomplished many ob- 
jectives at once. First, it kept the Navy on 
the front page at home and helped develop 
public support for his naval program. Sec; 
ond, it created respect for American power 
abroad. Third, it was enormously benefi- 
cial to the Navy itself. Instead of being 
merely a series of individual units, the Navy 
learned to operate as one body. The lessons 
learned in fueling, maintenance, and other 
things were invaluable. 

In summary we can say that under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the Navy was greatly ex- 
panded and its new capital ships had the 
heaviest offensive and defensive power in 
the world. The Navy was developed into an 
efficient and highly trained battle unit. Our 
naval gunnery improved enormously. The 
enlisted strength of the Navy doubled and 
the officers were increased by 20 percent. 
Most important, perhaps, Roosevelt con- 
vinced the American people of the impor- 
tance of the Navy to our dignity, strength, 
and prosperity as a Nation. Without the 
Navy, Roosevelt could hardly have said that 
the proper conduct in foreign affairs was to 
“speak softly and carry a big stick.” 


OTHER PRESIDENTIAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Roosevelt acquitted himself well in many 
other respects during the eventful years of 
his Presidency. By his new-found qualities 
of restraint and patient negotiation he suc- 
ceeded in ending a great coal strike. He 
earned the title of trust buster in his fight 
to break up some of the great industrial 
monopolies developing in the United States. 
He successfully mediated a peace between 
Russia and Japan in 1905 and won the Nobel 
peace prize for his efforts. 

In 1906 he intervened in Cuba, upon the 
request of the Cuban President, to restore 
order. When this was accomplished the 
United States withdrew. This action did 
much to diminish Latin American fear of 
American domination. He vigorously en- 
forced the Monroe Doctrine. He recognized 
the new Republic of Panama when it rose 
against Colombia, which had been stalling 
on the Panama Canal, then negotiated a 
treaty with Panama and initiated the con- 
struction of the canal. 

One of his greatest achievements was his 
success in conserving our natural resources. 
He constantly tried to preserve public lands 
from destruction and misappropriation. 
Roosevelt made the conservation movement 
a reality, fighting to prevent exploitation of 
our mineral and timber resources and water- 
power. He conducted this fight partly as a 


matter of justice, since these resources be- 


longed to all the people, and also because he 
knew our power as a nation would be weak- 
ened if the waste continued. It was with 
deep satisfaction, in February 1905, that he 
signed the act creating the United States 
Forest Service. ` 

As President, he continued the fight he 
had begun as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, He insisted upon a high sense 
of public duty. He was quick to root out 
corruption and favoritism in public service. 

Roosevelt was a great executive. He had 
imagination and a keen sense of the trend 
of history. He had a capacity for careful 
planning, for weighing all the factors and 
alternatives. His capacity for efficient action 
Was enormous. Although his earlier career 
sometimes suggested action without reflec. 
tion, his actions as President showed that 
he usually understood the great historic 
issues at stake and that his course of action 
was well thought out. Things had to move, 
but, if need be, he could be patient. 


WILD-GAME HUNTING 


Roosevelt was only 50 years old when he 
left the White House after serving 7½ years 
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as President. Retirement was inconceivable 
to a man of his energy and enthusiasm. Less 
than 3 weeks after Taft's inauguration, 
Roosevelt sailed with his son Kermit to east 
Africa for a hunting trip. The Smithsonian 
Institution mounted and exhibited 50 of his 
best trophies. When Roosevelt came out of 
the jungle he was perhaps more of a world 
figure than he had been in the White House. 
He made a triumphal tour of Europe. 


RETURN TO POLITICS 


Upon his return to the United States in 
1910, his supporters in the Republican Party 
urged him to reenter politics. A Progressive 
Party was organized to run Roosevelt for 
President in 1912 against President William 
Howard Taft, who had won Republican re- 
nomination, and Woodrow Wilson, the Dem- 
ocrat nominee. 

Roosevelt fought hard as the Bull Moose 
candidate. In one instance he insisted upon 
making a scheduled speech, although he had 
just been shot and badly wounded in an 
attempted assassination. Roosevelt polled 
88 electoral votes to only 8 for Taft, but the 
split in the Republican vote sent Wilson to 
the White House. 


EXPLORING BRAZIL 


Roosevelt’s sense of adventure was still 
strong. He set out in October of 1913 to 
explore an area in the interior of Brazil. His 
party encountered great hardship and suf- 
fered from tropic fever. He became very ill, 
Thinking himself a burden on his exhausted 
party, he urged them to leave him to die but 
they refused to do so. Outwardly Roosevelt 
seemed to recover his old energy, but his 
health had been undermined. 

WORLD WAR I 


When the Frst World War broke out, Roose- 
velt disliked Wilson's policy of neutrality. 
He saw great danger to the United States in 
& German victory. He deplored our unwill- 
ingness to prepare ourselves adequately in 
the event we should become involved in the 
war. 

When war did come Roosevelt urged that 1t 
be prosecuted energetically. Characteristi- 
cally he offered to raise a division of volun- 
teers, and some 300,000 men responded. 
Congress authorized the organization of the 
division, but President Wilson refused to 
permit its organization. 

This was a great disappointment to Roose- 
velt, who earnestly desired to serve his coun- 
try on the field of battle. However, he did 
not sulk in his tent, but did his best to arouse 
public opinion to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. All 4 of his sons served in the Army 
with distinction; 3 were wounded and 1 was 
killed. He campaigned for a Republican Con- 
gress in 1918, but his health was failing. He 
died early in the morning on January 6, 1919. 
He was only 60, but into that span he had 
somehow managed to fit several careers and 
more service to his country than ít seems 
possible one man could give 1n so short a life. 

AN APPRECIATION 


In the perspective of history it appears 
that Theodore Roosevelt's greatest contribu- 
tion was his insistence that the United States 
had a new role to play on the international 
scene. Most of the 19th century had been 
& period of relative stability, largely main- 
tained by the British Navy. Consequently, 
during the 19th century the United States 
could safely concentrate its expanding ener- 
gies upon internal expansion and develop- 
ment. But by 1900 it was evident that new 
forces were at work in the world. We our- 
selves had become a great power. In the 
future the enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine would be more our responsibility and 
less that of the British Navy. Japan was a 
rising naval power in the Far East, and Great 
Britain would have increasing trouble en- 
forcing the peace in that pàrt of the world. 
On the European Continent, Germany was 
& rapidly rising power and Italy, too, had 
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been unified. In the Balkans, Turkish 
power was on the decline and movements for 
independence were growing among the Slavs. 

By the time Roọsevelt became President 
in 1901, the Pax Britannica was insecure, 
Few Americans realized the profound inter- 
national changes that were occurring. We 
had been able for so long to take interna- 
tional stability for granted and therefore to 
concentrate our energies: upon our own de- 
velopment, that many of us had come to 
believe that we need not concern ourselves 
much with foreign affairs. Theodore Roose- 
velt and a few other Americans realized that 
the course of events had carried us beyond 
the point where we could continue to avoid 
& larger role in international affairs. 

One consequence of our traditional atti- 
tude had been neglect of our Armed Forces. 
We felt secure between two great oceans, 
Congress, the people, and most of our Presi- 
dents had felt little need to concern them- 
selves seriously with military power. Roose- 
velt awakened the country to the new dan- 
gers and opportunities abroad in the world 
and the need to be prepared militarily for 
any eventuality. 

There are many reasons for Americans to 
honor the centennial of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
birth—too many to enumerate completely. 
We of the Armed Forces especially honor this 
versatile and many-sided genius because of 
his great achievements in the military fleld 
and because he demonstrated to the Nation 
that the “soldierly virtues” are the price of 
peace in an imperfect world. 

We honor him as a great statesman be- 
cause of his demonstrated ability to mediate 
industrial and international disputes, his 
vigorous enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, his forceful action that made the 
dream of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama a reality. 

We honor him for putting the public wel- 
fare above private industrial and personal 
interests. We honor him for his measures 
to conserve our natural resources for the wel- 
fare of generations to come. We honor him 
because he raised the moral tone of Ameri- 
can political life, for his patriotism and the 
quickened sense of patriotism he spread 
abroad. 

We honor him for all of these things, but 
we love him—as the people of his own gen- 
eration loved him—because he taught us that 
the life of honor, courage, loyalty, and pa- 
a is a great adventure and a lot of 

un. 


Backward Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of August 30, 1957, is 
worthy of the attention of our colleagues: 

BACKWARD STEP 

The stampede for adjournment of Congress 
may very well save the country from a con- 
gressional stampede to shore up the Federal 
employee security program in needless and, 
indeed, senseless fashion. The House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee has re- 
ported a bill sponsored by Representative 
WALTER which is designed to overturn the 
Supreme Court decision in the Cole case last 
year. That decision held that the power 
to dismiss summarily any employee of the 
United States whenever the head of an agency 
deemed it advisable in the interest of na- 
tional security could be applied only to posi- 
tions actually involving national security. 
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Mr. WALTER'S bill would lump all Govern- 
ment jobs together, from charwoman to Sec- 
retary of Defense, treating them all as sen- 
sitive and as involving national security. 

Mr. WaLTER'S bill takes the form of an 
amendment to a noncontroversial Senate 
measure intended simply to clarify suspen- 
sion provisions in existing law. It could be 
brought. before the House at this late date 
only through a suspension of the rules; but 
if passed by the House, it would be subject 
to conference and possible acceptance by 
the Senate in the rush to get out of town. 
The Senate, of course, has had no chance 
to hold hearings on the Walter bill or to 
give it any consideration. Apart from other 
defects in the proposal, therefore, House ac- 
tion ought to be held off until Congress re- 
convenes next year. There is not the slight- 
est evidence that the Supreme Court ruling 
in the Cole case has had any harmful effect 
on the Federal employee security program. 
On the contrary, it has tended to make the 
program more effective by focusing its force 
on the sensitive positions where it is most 
needed. 


The Van Zandt Bill, H. R. 6975, Is a Com- 
promise Measure Which Will Provide 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in a Rea- 
sonable and Realistic Manner, Thus 
Solving a Vexing Problem That Has 
Been Permitted To Become a Political 
Football at the Expense of the Misery 
and Heartaches of the Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of the adjournment of the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress, it is re- 
gretted that during the 8-month session 
no progress has been made in having 
distressed area legislation enacted. 

This inactivity on the part of Con- 
gress is inexcusable since both major 
political parties are on record in giving 
recognition in their 1956 party platforms 
to the urgent need for Federal aid to 
areas having persistent and substantial 
unemployment. 

Although the need for Federal aid to 
labor surplus areas is readily apparent, 
it is impossible to understand the action 
of the democratically controlled 85th 
Congress in pigeonholing distressed area 
legislation. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee held hearings 
on distressed area legislation last March, 
at which time I testified to the urgent 
need for Federal aid to labor surplus 
areas. To date, the subcommittee has 
not submitted its recommendations to 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

As far as the House of Representatives 
is concerned, I am informed that there 
are over 40 bills pending before the com- 
mittee, including the 2 bills I introduced 
on the subject—1 of which is H. R. 6975, 
which is designed as a realistic ap- 
proach to the solving of the perplexing 
problem. Despite the interest mani- 
fested, no action was taken nor scheduled 
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by the committee on distressed area leg- 
islation during this session of Congress. 
Meanwhile, unemployment conditions in 
distressed areas have become gradually 
worse each month since the convening of 
Congress on January 3, 1957. It is a 
serious indictment of the 85th Congress 
that this important legislation has been 
sidetracked and virtually ignored during 
this session. 

Can it be true that the failure to enact 
distressed area legislation is deliberate 
since this is not an election year? If 
so, the Democratic leadership is guilty 
of playing politics with the misery of the 
unemployed by withholding action on 
such vital legislation until 1958. It is 
recalled that in 1956 Democrats made 
distressed area legislation a major cam- 
paign issue, One would expect, there- 
fore, that since the Democrats are in 
control of both branches of Congress— 


: and likewise, all congressional commit- 


tees—they would redeem their oft-re- 
peated pledge to get action on distressed 
area legislation as soon as the 85th Con- 
gress convened. 

Since it is an accepted fact that actions 
speak louder than words, the wailing and 
beating of breasts by Democrats in the 
1956 campaign with respect to providing 
aid for distressed areas is, in the face of 
the facts, nothing more than campaign 
oratory at its worst. This being true, we 
can expect another torrent of tear-jerk- 
ing statements from Democratic candi- 
dates next year, in the hope of affecting 
the outcome of the congressional elec- 
tions in 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, since the 83d Congress, 
when I first introduced legislation to aid 
distressed areas, I have witnessed the 
clumsy and ineffective manner in which 
the subject has been handled. This is 
to be regretted sincerely because, as 
President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
state of the Union message, and in other 
public utterances, we have pockets of 
unemployment throughout the Nation 
despite the general prosperity of the 
country as a whole. 

As a result of President Eisenhower's 
pronouncement, the administration ver- 
sion of a bill was introduced in the 84th 
Congress. In addition to reintroducing 
my own bill from the 83d Congress, I 
also introduced a bill incorporating the 
views of the Eisenhower administration. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats sponsored 
bills in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives known respectively as the 
Douglas and Spence bills. It was evi- 
dent from the action taken on the Senate 
bill in the 84th Congress, when it was 
approved in the Senate by a 2-to-1 vote, 
that there is intense interest and a com- 
pelling need for distressed area legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, the conflicting 
versions of the bil approved by the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Senate-approved bill re- 
sulted in no action on the legislation in 
the House before the adjournment of the 
84th Congress. The conflict developed 
over a difference of opinion regarding 
some administrative details and a few 
substantive matters with regard to the 
execution of the program. 

This year, with the history of the fate 
of the Senate bill fresh in the memories 
of all interested Members of Congress, 
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it was expected that a new start would 
made in finding a practical solution 
to the legislative stalemate encountered 
in the 84th Congress. 
Recalling the rosy promises of the 
. Democrats during the 1956 campaign, it 
Was regarded as a certainty that the 
democratically controlled 85th Congress 
Would lose no time in making good its 
avowed promise to enact the legislation 
Speedily. As previously stated, the rec- 
ord of the House of Representatives 
during the ist session of the 85th Con- 
8ress, which shows no action taken or 
Scheduled on distressed area legislation, 
is a sorrowful reminder of how soon glib 
Campaign statements are forgotten. In 
View of the lack of action on distressed 
area legislation, they can only be inter- 
Preted in their true light—as purely 
Window dressing” and mere campaign 
Oratory. 
Regardless of the attempt to find a 
Teadymade excuse for delaying action 
8 this session on distressed-area 
legislation, the grim fact is that unem- 
Ployment conditions in these affected 
areas are steadily growing more acute. 
is confirmed by the July 1957 Sum- 
Mary of Labor Market Developments in 
Major Areas, issued by the United States 
Department of Labor. 
e summary discloses that 11 States 
3nd Puerto Rico have several areas of 
Substantial labor surplus.” They are 
Plagued with unemployment to such an 
extent that they are classified as major 
areas with unemployment ranging from 
82 11.9 percent. In addition to the 11 
EM with major areas of substantial 
bor surplus, there are 20 other States, 
Classified as smaller areas, in which un- 
employment is equally acute. In other 
Words, there are 31 States that are ad- 
Versely affected by the gaunt specter of 
Unemployment. : 
In discussing unemployment I know 
Whereof I speak, because a major por- 
on of my congressional district in 
1 lvania has been classified since 
949, save for a short period during the 
rean war, as an area having a sub- 
qantial labor surplus. At various times 
uring the period from 1949 to the pres- 
2 unemployment was over 18 percent 
th the Altoona, Pa., area, which is one of 
NA major labor-surplus areas in the 
ation. At the present time unemploy- 
ment in the Altoona area is over 9 per- 
ent. For years unemployment in the 
1 is-Clearfield area in my congres- 
Onal district has exceeded 6 percent. 
cM a matter of fact, in Pennsylvania 
® have the following areas that have 
at n classified for years as having a “sub- 
Joa labor surplus": Altoona, Erie, 
Held donn. Berwick, Bloomsburg, Clear - 
P d, DuBois, Lewistown, Lock Haven, 
Cattarille. Sunbury, Shamokin, Mount 
armel, Uniontown, and Connellsville. 
K €se labor-surplus areas in the great 
arene State are joined by scores of 
: eas in the other 30 States where un- 
employment is a persistent and chronic 
economic malady. 
t Mr. Speaker, it is time to face the grim 
act that a compromise bill—as exem- 
ont ed by my bill H. R. 6975—is the 
: Y practical solution to the legislative 
tio lock facing distressed-area legisla- 
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It is abundantly clear that, due to the 
failure of the 84th Congress to resolve 
its differences in the Senate and House 
versions of distressed-area legislation 
and to the listless attitude of the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress in trying to 
effect a compromise, we face 1958 with- 
out enactment of this important legisla- 
tion. In good conscience we simply can- 
not continue to ignore this distressing 
situation any longer. 

We owe it to the distressed areas in 31 
States and Puerto Rico to stop squab- 
bling over details and to unite our efforts 
in approving a reasonable, yet realistic, 
program to ease the pangs of unemploy- 
ment that are a blight on the economy of 
an otherwise prosperous Nation. 

I am not interested in who gets the 
credit, nor do I have pride of authorship 
in recommending a careful study of my 
compromise bill H. R. 6975. I think it 
is an accepted fact that the differences 
in the administration bill, the Douglas 
bill, and the Spence bill appear insur- 
mountable. Meanwhile, Congress is sty- 
mied in its efforts to carry out the desire 
expressed by President Eisenhower that 
"we must deal with the pockets of 
chronic unemployment that here and 
there mar the Nation's general industrial 
prosperity." 'To achieve this goal, my 
compromise bill, H. R. 6975—which is a 
revised version of similar bills on the 
subject introduced by me in Congress 
since 1953—incorporates the best provi- 
sions of the proposals of the administra- 
tion bill as well as the best that can be 
found in the bills introduced by Senator 
DovcLas and Representative SPENCE. 

In arriving at a fair and reasonable 
compromise, I found that in some in- 
stances the administration bill fell short 
of providing adequately to meet the needs 
of chronically distressed areas. On the 
other hand, the Douglas and Spence bills 
provide too liberal assistance to areas 
whose economic decline is of recent dura- 
tion. I took into consideration the fact 
that normally such communities have 
sufficient resources and are not in need 
of the variety of programs offered in 
these bills. In other words, I came to the 
conclusion that a fair compromise can be 
effected by providing different types of 
aid to labor surplus areas based upon 
the duration and levels of unemployment. 

Therefore, my compromise bill, H. R. 
6975, would reduce the cost of the pro- 
gram and yet leave sufficient funds for 
communities which meet the most rigid 
tests of chronic unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress. In short, my bill would 
assure that the neediest communities 
would get aid. At the same time, by 
establishing limits on some of the aid 
provided in the Douglas and Spence bills, 
it would be possible to reduce the overall 

.cost of these programs. Although my 
bill would greatly decrease the cost of the 
Douglas bill, and liberalize the provi- 
sions of the administration bill, it would 
still provide essentially the same bene- 
fits—such as grants for technical assist- 
ance, loans and participations, grants 
for public facilities, vocational training, 
and retraining subsistence payments. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would also amend 
section 207 (a) of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 by empowering the Small 
Business Administration to make loans 
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to local private nonprofit organizations— 
including industrial foundations, de- 
velopment corporations, and similar 
groups—formed to assist, develop, and 
expand the economy of areas of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment, but 
only where the purpose of the loan was 
to enable such organizations to provide 
supplementary assistance to one or more 
small-business concerns in such area 
and only after such concerns had quali- 
fied for loans from the Small Business 
Administration. 

I am convinced that a thoughtful 
study of my bill, H. R. 6975, will reveal 
itas a practical and reasonable approach 
in ending the legislative bickering which 
has nullified all efforts to enact dis- 
tressed area legislation. This is espe- 
cially true when you consider the cost of 
the various bills. 

The administration bill, S. 1433, is 
considered as a conservative approach 
and will cost about $55 million. The 
Douglas bill, S. 964, represents an ultra- 
liberal approach to the subject and would 
cost in excess of $325 million. By com- 
parison, my compromise bill, H. R. 6975, 
would cost in the neighborhood of $200 
million and would extend Federal aid 
to labor surplus areas in a reasonable, yet 
realistic, manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been zealous in my 
efforts since 1953 in sponsoring distressed 
area legislation in Congress, and I know 
I am joined by my colleagues in my re- 
luctance to see the misery of unemploy- 
ment become a political football. We 
are about to adjourn this session of Con- 
gress with little or no success in attain- 
ing the common objective of enacting a 
program to aid areas certified by the 
United States Department of Labor as 
areas of substantial labor surplus. It is 
my sincere hope that we recognize the 
futility of endless bickering and legisla- 
tive stalemates which have hovered over 
distressed area legislation for the past 
5 years. 

As previously stated, I have no pride 
of authorship in urging consideration 
of H. R. 6975 as an acceptable compro- 
mise in the field of distressed area legis- 
lation. 

Therefore, I earnestly beseech that we 
unite in support of the compromise bill, 
H. R. 6975, because I honestly feel it pro- 
vides the means of leading us out of the 
legislative wilderness of delay and de- 
spair in which distressed area legislation 
has needlessly floundered the past 5 
years. 


Much More Than the H-Bomb Is Needed 


+ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the following ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, 
New York Times military editor, that 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine section of August 18, 1957, and en- 
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titled Much More Than the H-Bomb Is 

Needed”: 

MucH More THAN THE H-BOMB Is NEEDED 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The mushroom cloud overshadowed the 
House floor. 

The gentleman from Missourl, Representa- 
tive CLARENCE CANNON (Democrat), was urg- 
ing reductions in the defense budget: “The 
next world war will be decided in a matter 
of hours. There will be a period of mopping 
up and taking over, but the war will be 
decisively fought on one afternoon or less. 
* * * The Army is no longer of any use in 
war except in occupying territory taken from 
the air and in enforcing martial law. 
Could the Navy protect us? Ridiculous. ' 

"The one thing that stands out like Mars 
at perihelion—like the headlight on a loco- 
motive on a moonless midnight,” said Mr. 
CANNON, warming to his subject, "is that 
if there is a war there will be no time for 
the Army and Navy to nibble around the 
edges.” 

Mr. Cannon's confident predictions are 
part of the now familiar arguments of the 
great debate. In the era of megaton 
thermonukes, of what use are armies, navies, 
or conventional forces, industries, or man- 
power—or even will to fight? The war will 
be over in an afternoon. Planes and missiles 
and nuclear weapons are the decisive factors, 
£0 decisive that they have not only made 
obsolete the traditional surface forces but 
would threaten, if invoked, civilization and 
even life on earth. War itself has become 
obsolete: “The imminence of war is reced- 
ing," said Mr. CANNON. “An age of nuclear 
stalemate 1s dawning." 

What's wrong with this picture? Are nu- 
clear weapons alone sufficient? Can we in- 
sure our security by a one-weapon, one- 
service strategy? Does the threat of massive 
retaliation deter war? Is there, in truth, a 
nuclear stalemate? 

The capsuled answers to these questions 
are simple: 

The picture drawn by Mr. CANNON Is black 
and white and hence fallacious, Nuclear 
Weapons alone are not sufficient. We can- 
not provide security solely by big bombers 
and bigger bombs. Massive retaliation post- 
ulates a threat that, it has been said, would 
be morally criminal and practically disas- 
trous to implement. Or, as Dennis Healey, 
British Labor Member of Parliament, has put 
1t: “No people whatever in the world are pre- 
pared to commit suicide unless they are 
threatened with murder and perhaps not 
even then," The threat of nuclear bombard- 
ment may deter world wars but it obviously 
has not deterred small wars. A nuclear 
stalemate exists only in the sense that the 
United States and Soviet Russia each pos- 
sesses the power to devastate the other and 
neither is likely to utilize this capability so 
long as each maintains it. 

The problem of United States—or world— 
security in the nuclear age is as complex as 
the technology that is supposed to be its 
servant. It is, in the first place, a political 
and psychological problem, the problem of 
the nature of man; it is only secondarily a 
military problem. As long as men want 
things other men have, as long as men quar- 
rel, as long as they are aggressive, just so 
long will there be confiict in all the broad 
interpretations of the word. 

It is true that the acquisition of tre- 
mendous power by nation-states and the 
technological revolution in war pose such 
frightful threats to civilization that most 
men and all rational rulers shrink from gen- 
eral war, draw back from the prospect of 
nuclear conflict. The fear of devastating re- 
taliation tends to impose caution upon the 
war lords and to force them to calculate most 
carefully the risks of any aggressive course. 
It restrains the enemy, limits his actions. 
For this reason the capability of massive re- 
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tallation is one of the basic essentials in any 
security policy—indeed, in our national and 
foreign policy. We are trying to deter war, 
to avert it, and, at the same time, protect 
the vital interests of the Nation. 

| But the equation of deterrence is far more 
complex than that of bombs plus bombers 
equals security. Deterrence is the sum of 
all its parts. The capability of retaliating 
massively against any aggressor—the capa- 
bility which is essential to stay his hand 
against us—means the capabiilty of surviv- 
ing an enemy’s first blow, of preserving 
enough of our retaliatory power to devastate 
the enemy. It means not only bombs and 
bombers, but also bases—dozens of them, at 
home and overseas, dispersed and hidden. It 
means bases at sea—the submarines, missile 
ships, carriers, and seaplanes of the fleet— 
mobile bases which can be sunk, of course, 
but threatening to the enemy because of 
their mobility; bases which act as magnets 
for enemy attack, thus dispersing and weak- 
ening his threat to our cities and fixed in- 
stallations. It means bases in the air—great 
planes with seven-league boots, like the fu- 
ture nuclear-powered bomber, capable of days 
of flight, mother ships for guided missiles. 
These, too, can be. easily destroyed, once 
found, but they are elusive targets; they, too, 
distract and disperse an enemy's offensive 
effort, and they, too, help to insure that no 
enemy, once he draws the sword, can escape 
unscathed. 

Deterrence also means the smaller bases 
of the tactical plane—the fighter bomber and 
light bomber; it means missile bases in this 
country and overseas. And it means a mul- 
tiplicity of weapons systems; the more ways 
there are to attack the enemy, the less cer- 
tain he is that he can defend himself. 

Deterrence also means defense—point and 
area defense of our military installations and 
bases and cities, defense by manned inter- 
ceptor aircraft, by Air Force Falcon and Army 
Nike guided missiles, by electronic warning 
lines, by the Navy's radar picket lines of 
planes, surface ships, submarines, blimps. It 
means passive defense—civil defense—ar- 
rangements for the protection of our cities 
and people which would insure survival of at 
least some of our civilization. 

All this and much more is deterrence and 
deterrence is no stronger than its weakest 
link. Deterrence, therefore, is quite obvious- 
ly more than bombs and bombers, more than 
Air Force, more than the Army or Navy; it 
is a posture of strength, the Nation in arms, 
and its will to take action if attacked. 

This kind of deterrence might deter, as it 
has so far helped to deter, large-scale overt 
attacks by Soviet Russia itself. But it also 
deters us. It obviously has political and mil- 
itary limitations and liabilities The power 
of nuclear deterrence and the threat of nu- 
clear retaliation are so great that they can 
oniy be invoked for most serious cause— 
actual evidence of large-scale overt military 
attack upon our vital interests. Even then 
any rational ruler would hesitate to unleash 
the whirlwind unless the enemy attack took 
the form of nuclear assault. 

Suppose, for instance, that the Soviet 
armies were to move across the East German 
frontier tomorrow, but with conventional 
forces only and without utilizing nuclear 
weapons in any way. We are supposedly 
committed by our announced NATO doctrine 
and by our strategic concepts to use nuclear 
weapons—both small tactical ones and huge 
thermonuclear bombs—if Soviet forces at- 
tack in Europe, or if they attack Unitcd 
States forces anywhere. Yet fear of the con- 
sequences of such an action—the terrible 
chain reaction that it would bring—might 
well make any President hesitate. 

This is the first great limitation of nuclear 
deterrence. If the chips were down would 
we actually use it, unless the enemy used 
nuclear weapons first? An overdependence 
upon it obviously hampers our diplomacy, 
reducing its flexibility, and concentrates too 
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much of our military effort upon a strategy 
that, because of fear of consequences, we 
would be most reluctant to implement. 

-But there is another great limitation. The 
nuclear bomb obviously has not deterred 
small wars, border conflicts, peripheral strug- 
gles, or even major wars like Korea and Indo- 
china. It did not stop the Anglo-French 
attack upon Port Said. Today, several small 
wars are raging—civil strife in Algeria, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, and the Arabian peninsula— 
and the A-bomb has no part whatsoever, 
military or political, in these conflicts. 

Suppose that tomorrow a Hungarian-type 
revolt started in Poland. The chain reac- 
tion might spread to East Germany, and 
brutal Russian repression might cause inci- 
dents along the Iron Curtain. Would the 
A-bomb help or hinder? 

The terrible prospect of atomic disaster 
would certainly tend—as it did in Hungary— 
to stay our hand. Border incidents cannot 
be handled by A-bombs, only by men on foot 
with guns in their hands and artillery behind 
them. And nuclear weapons cannot enforce 
freedom, except at the price of Armageddon. 

There could be, of course, special cases 
where nuclear weapons of limited power 
could be used in limited ways against limited 
targets for limited ends without too much 
risk of spreading a war or of making a big 
war out of a little one. 

In the defense of Formosa, for instance, 
nuclear shells or warheads on guided mis- 
siles might be used defensively against at- 
tacking planes or an invading amphibious 
force. But if United States planes dropped 
nuclear weapons on Chinese mainland air- 
fields, the war might well balloon to un- 
manageable dimensions, 

This, indeed, is the greatest danger we 
fact. So long as we keep our guard and re- 
tain a massive retaliatory capacity, no war 
of tomorrow is likely to start with a planned 
and deliberate nuclear blitz, unless a megalo- 
maniac comes to political power. The dan- 
gers of war are the dangers of miscalculation 
or accident. And the atomic danger will 
come not as war starts, but when one side 
or the other starts losing. Then only lim- 
ited aims—a way out for the enemy, limited 
targets, limited weapons, and fortunate geo- 
graphical conditions—might avoid holocaust. 

Small wars, therefore—the most likely kind 
of war we face—cannot be deterred or even 
won by nuclear weapons alone. If we place 
all our dependence upon such weapons, we 
may be forced, when faced with limited 
aggression, to choose, as Robert Endicott 
Osgood puts it in his book, Limited War, be- 
tween “total war, nonresistance, or ineffec- 
tive resistance.” The alternatives obviously 
are unacceptable—either defeat by Commu- 
nist smail-scale aggression or the invocation 
of all-out war. 

What kind of military program, then, do 
we need? What kind of forces are essential 
for security? 

They must be forces capable of meeting 
the various kinds of threats we face. They 
must be able to deliver a big punch or a 
gentle tap. They must be able to make the 
punishment fit the crime, to adapt the mili- 
tary force required to the strength and skill 
of the enemy aggression, to the terrain and 
climate, to the geographical limitations, to 
the objectives desired. They must include 
forces capable of handling a military police- 
man's job in a street riot, a fire brigade 
tailored for quick transportation to any 
conflagration in the world, and a hard-slug- 
ging element with nuclear punch ready to 
implement the ultimate sanction. The de- 
mand for variety and versatility in the forces 
needed has not been lessened by the advent ` 
of the nuclear-missile age: it has been in- 
creased. We have not dispensed with the 
doughboy with his feet in the mud and the 
rifle in his hand; we have merely comple- 
mented him with new elements of military 
force. 
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It is interesting and noteworthy that in 

e two most recent crises it was neither 
Nuclear weapons nor airpower that played 
^ major role, but forces of all arms and serv- 
ices teamed and harnessed to a common goal, 
During the Suez crisis, British surface ships 
took British fighting men and many British 
Planes to the scene of battle where marines 
and paratroopers landed in the now familiar, 
And still useful, manner of World War II. 
And in the Jordanian crisis, it was the United 
States 6th Fleet which was the instrument 
Of diplomacy. This a fleet with nuclear 

mbs and guided missiles, but it is also a 
fleet with 1,800 marines, combat loaded and 
Teady for business. It is, in other words, a 
rounded and balanced implement of power, 
tailored to apply graduated deterrence to 
troublemakers. 

More and more, as the nuclear age matures, 
we must grow accustomed to living in the 
Shadow of the mushroom cloud. But more 
and more it seems probable that the great 
atom carriers—the strategic bombers of SAC, 
the ‘intercontinental ballistic missiles of to- 

TrOow—will assume the role of navies of a 
bygone age, the role of fleet in being. They 
must be built, nurtured, maintained, and 
replaced as threat, as symbol, as deterrent. 
The fleet in being could checkmate an 
*nemy's fleet, prevent invasion, and restrict 
an enemy's strategy, but it was no defense 
against submarine warfare or surface raiders. 

We face a skillful enemy who believes that 
1 e ends justify any means and acts accord- 
ugly. His strategy is a composite of politi- 
al. economic, psychological, and military 
factors. Some of his important victories 
have been won without presenting us with a 
Casus belli. The most dangerous threats to- 

Y—in the Middle East, in southeast Asia, 
in Indonesia, and in Africa—postulate not 

Onslaught of atoms, but the creeping 
Communism of political, psychological, and 
economic infiltration and the subversion of 
fractionalization and civil war. ` 

To meet these threats, more than military 

eris needed. Any task force for security 
must include psychological elements to sway 
men's minds, economic elements to develop 
Tésources and build a better life, political 
plements to couple freedom and responsi- 

ility—and military elements to safeguard 
against conquest. It must include covert as 
Well as overt defenses, imaginative strategies, 
and new ideas. 

Thus security in the atomic age is not as 
Simple as some Congressmen, eager for econ- 
omy, believe. The formula transcends mili- 

force. But it must include military 
Power in all its varieties, from lethal punch 
to tiny tap. We must have a flexible strat- 
In. freedom of choice, alternatives of action. 

We become frozen or fixed to one weapon 
Or Service or to one concept—to a denial (100 
Percent) defense, to massive retaliation, to 
8 missiles—we may achieve economy, 

t at the expense of liberty and life itself. 


To the Veterans of World War I of the 
U. 8. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U. S. A. is 


m Organization that is only 8 years old. 
ts membership has passed the 100,000 


Mark, It is the fastest growing group of 


*X-servicemen in the world. 
At last, the men and women who 
Served their country in 1917-18 have an 
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identity of their own, and the way they 
are joining the new organization that is 
reserved exclusively for them, is remi- 
niscent of the way they flocked to the 
colors—40 years ago. 

The enthusiasm and the cooperation 
of these old soldiers is good to see. 

Too long have they remained in the 
background, so busy helping others that 
they gave no thought to themselves. 

Now, their legitimate pride is demand- 
ing recognition. They have an objec- 
tive. And they are uniting in comrade- 
ship to achieve their goals. 

They were the first battle group in our 
history to defend the principles of free- 
dom in the world arena.’ 

As such, they are entitled to the honors, 
respect, and rights of those who served 
in this conflict, as distinct from the vet- 
erans-who served in other wars. 

In tribute to them, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the following editorial entitled 
“Veterans of 1917-18" from a recent 
issue of the National Tribune: 

VETERANS OF 1917-18 


“Give me some men who are stouthearted 
men 

Who will fight for the right they adore, 

Start me with ten who are stouthearted men 

And I'll soon give you ten thousand more,” 


Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., as 
you meet in Minneapolis, Minn., for your 
national convention, September 8-11, you 
might well adopt the above lines taken from 
&n oldtime popular operetta as your theme 
song through the coming year and through 
the years to come. 

For, truly, your group has proven that you 
are indeed stouthearted men as you have 
striven through the years to become a recog- 
nized force in the ranks of American veterans. 

Led, this year, by Harlan W. Barnes, your 
national commander, you have proven your 
right to the designation "stouthearted men.“ 
You have met with disappointments in seek- 
ing the objectives for which you were organ- 
ized. Undaunted, you have recognized the 
fact that, to the courageous, disappointments 
are but steppingstones to ultimate success, 

The tens of thousands in the song have 
been secured. Figuratively, some short years 
ago, you started with 10 men and today you 
number your membership at nearly 100,000, 
and as more and more veterans of World 
War I realize what you are striving for, your 
membership will grow until it can take its 
place proudly in the ranks of the greatest 
veteran groups. 

The men who are joining your ranks are 
also members of other veteran organizations 
but, little by little, they are beginning to 
realize that here is an organization which 
is distinctive—which has but one objective— 
an adequate recompense in time of need for 
the men who fought to save the world for 
democracy. 

These men who are joining your ranks 
are not giving up their affiliation with the 
older groups to which they belong. They 
have no desire to sever the ties of comrade- 
ship which membership in those organiza- 
tions betokens. 

No, but they have come to the conclusion 
that membership in this new organization 
means something to them personally—some- 
thing which they seek and need—something 
which they believe as their right as fighting 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in time of war, when their country 
called them. 

In the realm of veterans’ organizations 
you occupy an almost unique place. The 
only other veteran group which can lay claim 
to a distinction as men apart is the group 
which served in the Spanish-American War— 
those who fought from 1898-1902. Just as 
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no veteran of later wars can ever become a 
member of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
no man who served his country, no matter 
with what distinction—can belong to the 
Veterans of World War I of the U. 8. A. if 
he did not serve during the First World War. 

This is something to bear in mind as you 
begin your next year of existence when 
seeking to recruit members for your organi- 
zation. 

What have the Veterans of World War I of 
the U. S. A. accomplished since its puny be- 
ginnings some 8 years ago? What, indeed? 
In that short space of time you have welded 
together a cohesive group of men who be- 
lieve in your principles and who are now 
devoted to the cause which you have 
espoused. 

They know that here is a group of veterans 
which has but one thought—to secure jus- 
tice for war veterans—a justice which has 
been acknowledged down through the years 
since Aprll 19, 1776, when the embattled 
farmers stood at the bridge near Concord to 
fight for the right they adored. 

At your meeting in Minneapolis you will 
have many things to consider—your new 
Officers for the coming year—many subjects 
of national import, and, above all, your over- 
all objectives, which are the reasons for your 
existence. Never lose sight of that. Pen- 
sions without an income limitation and & 
charter for your organization are what you 
are fighting for and you should never cease 
to fight for them until you win. 

Bear in mind in your endeavors that, up 
to 2½ million men, there is no limit to your 
scope. The size of your organization de- 
pends on the zeal of your present member- 
ship and the devotion of your leaders. If 
every member of your group goes out and 
sells your cause to eligible members the re- 
sults would be surprising, not only to you but 
to the men who make our laws when you 
come before them to plead your cause. 

There is an old French proverb, to wit: 
“Nothing is impossible to the valiant heart." 
Be valiant in your fight for what you believe 
in and you cannot lose, 

We wish you well at your national meet- 
ing. We feel sure that you will come away 
from it as fully determined as you have been 
in the past and instilled with the knowl- 
edge that stouthearted men cannot fail. 
Good luck to you. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-262, 85th Con- 
gress, and the order of the House of Au- 
gust 30, 1957, empowering him to appoint 
commissions, boards, and committees 
authorized by law or by the House, did, on 
September 3, 1957, appoint as members 
of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion the following members on the part 
of the House to serve with himself: Mr. 
CHELF, of Kentucky; Mr. Denton, of 
Indiana; Mr. Mack of Illinois; Mr. AL- 
LEN of Illinois; Mr. RossioN of Ken- 
tucky; and Mr. NIxTE, of Indiana. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on August 31, 1957, that committee had 
examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 580. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain land in the State of Mis- 
souri; 

H. R. 1315. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Page; 
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H. R. 1411. An act for the relief of George 
H. Meyer Sons; Brauer & Co.; Joseph Mc- 
Sweeney & Sons, Inc.; C. L. Tomlinson, Jr.: 
&nd Richmond Livestock Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 1419. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell; 

H. R. 1474. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Homer 
Cazamias; 

H. R. 1677. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
B. Mar; 

H. R. 1883. An act for the relief of Bene- 
dict M. Kordus; 

H. R. 2486. An act to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
spect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible 
dates in connection with purchase orders un- 
der its emergency feed program; 

H. R. 4174. An act for the relief of Filomena 
and Emil Ferrara; 

H. R. 4335. An act for the relief of Ramon 
Tavarez; 
ae R. 4351. An act for the relief of G. H. 

tts; 

H.R.5718. An act for the relief of Clara 
M. Briggs; 

H. R. 7014. An act for the relief of Madame 
Henriette Buaillon, and Stanley James Car- 
penter; 

H. R. 7098. An act to amend paragraph 1684 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to istle 
or Tampico fiber, to admit free of duty a 
beta-ray spectrometer for use at Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7900. An act to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell to individuals land in 
Ottawa County, Mich. which was acquired 
pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 

H. R. 7964, An act to remove the limitation 
on the use of certain real property hereto- 
fore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex., by 
the United States; 

H. R. 7972. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the city of Warner Robins, Ga., 
of certain lands and any improvements lo- 
cated thereon in such city; 

H. R. 8374. An act for the rellef of Virginia 
Ray Potts; 

H. R. 8576. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands within the Old Hick- 
ory lock and dam project, Cumberland River, 
Tenn. to Middle Tennessee Council, Inc., 
Boy Scouts of America, for recreation and 
camping purposes; 

H.R.9280. An act to facilitate the con- 
duct of fishing operations in the Territory 
of Alaska, to promote the conservation of 
fishery resources, hereof, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the Civil War, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 230, 85th Congress, he did, on Au- 
gust 31, 1957, sign enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 580, An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain land in the State of Missouri; 

H. R. 1315. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Page; 

H. R. 1411. An act for the relief of George H. 
Meyer Sons, Brauer & Co., Joseph McSweeney 
& Sons, Inc., C. L. Tomlinson, Jr., and Rich- 
mond Livestock Co., Inc.; 

H.R.1419, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell; 

H.R.1474. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Jennie Mauretlo; 
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H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Homer 
Cazamias; 

H. R. 1677. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
B. Mar; 

H. R. 1883. An act for the relief of Benedict 
M. Kordus; 

H. R. 2486. An act to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
spect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates 
in connection with purchase order under its 
emergency feed program; 

H. R. 4174. An act for the relief of Filo- 
mena and Emil Ferrara; 

H. R. 4335. An act for the relief of Ramon 
Tavarez; 

H. R. 4351. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Litts; 

H. R. 5719. An act for the relief of Clara M. 
Briggs; 

H. R. 7014. An act for the relief of Madam 
Henriette Buaillon and Stanley James Car- 
penter; 

H.R.7096. An act to amend paragraph 
1684 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
istle or Tampico fiber, to admit free of duty 
a beta-ray spectrometer for use at Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif., and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7900. An act to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell to individuals land in 
Ottawa County, Mich., which was acquired 
pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 

H.R.7964. An act to remove the limita- 
tion on the use of certain real property here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex., 
by the United States; 

H. R. 7972. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the city of Warner Robins, Ga., 
of certain lands and any improvements lo- 
cated thereon in such city; 

H. R. 8374. An act for the rellef of Virginia 
Ray Potts; 

H. R. 8576. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands within the Old 
Hickory lock and dam project, Cumberland 
River, Tenn., to Middle Tennessee Council, 
Inc., Boy Scouts of America, for recreation 
and camping purposes; 

H. R. 9280. An act to facilitate the conduct 
of fishing operations in the Territory of 
Alaska, to promote the conservation of fish- 
ery resources thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolution 
230, 85th Congress, he did, on August 
31, 1957, sign enrolled bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S. 1007. An act for the relief of Sgt. Donald 
D. Coleman; 

8.1636. An act for the relief of Delfina 
Cinco de Lopez; and 

8.1791. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act wil apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1959. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress, reported that, on the following 
dates, that committee had presented to 
the President, for his approval, bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles; 
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On August 30, 1957: 

H.R.230. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the county of Los 
Angeles, Calif., all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain portions 
of a tract of land heretofore condftionally 
conveyed to such county; 

H. R. 2075. An act for the relief of Albert 
A. Heinze; 

H. R. 2654. An act for the relicf of Martin 
Wunderlich Co.; 

H. R. 2904. An act for the relief of the Knox 
Corp., of Thomson, Ga.; 

H. R. 3028. An act to provide for the re- 
lief of certain female members of the Air 
Force, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3370. An act to amend section 1871 
of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the mileage and subsistence allowances of 
grand and petit jurors; 

H.R: 3468. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Ross & Co.; 

H.R.3625. An act to amend section 214 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to prevent the use of arbitrary stock par 
values to evade Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction; 

H.R.3940. An act to grant certain lands 
to the Territory of Alaska; 

H.R.6127. An act to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; 

H. R. 6258. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; 

H. R. 6562. An act relating to the Ny sec. 
83, T. 28 S., R. 56 E., Copper River meridian, 
Alaska; 

H.R. 6760. An act to grant to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska title to certain lands beneath 
tidal waters, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7536. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; 

H.R.8030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect 
to acreage history; 

H.R.8256. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, to exclude, social- 
security benefits and to provide additional 
exemptions for age and blindness, and to 
exempt from personal property taxation in 
the District of Columbia boats used solely 
for pleasure purposes, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8508. An act to provide that there 
shall be two county committees elected un- 
der the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotinent Act for certain counties; 

H. R.8918. An act to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by-the act of October 25, 1951 (65 
Stat. 657), to provide for the exchange of 
lands of the United States as a site for the 
new Sibley Memorial Hospital; to provide 
for the transfer of the property of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital of the District of Columbia, 
formerly the National Homeopathic Associa- 
tion, & corporation organized under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, to the Lucy 
Webb Hayes National Training School for 
Deaconesses and Missionaries, including 
Sibley Memorial Hospital, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8928. An act to amend the act of 
June 9, 1880, entitled “An act to grant to 
the corporate authorities of the city of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, in the State of Iowa, for public 
uses, a certain lake or bayou situated near 
said city”; 

H. R. 8994. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to increase 


.the salaries of certain executives of the 


Atomic Energy Commission, and for other 
purposes; 
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H.R.9302. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.R.9406. An act to amend the act of 
June 23, 1949, as amended, to provide that 
telephone and telegraph service furnished 
Members of the House of Representatives 

be computed on a biennial rather than 
an annual basis; and 

H. J. Res. 374. Joint resolution for the re- 
llef of certain aliens. 

On August 31, 1957: 

H. R. 580. An act to authorize the exchange 
9f certain land in the State of Missouri; 

H. R. 1315. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Page; 

H.R.1411. An act for the relief of George 

Meyer Sons, Brauer & Co., Joseph Me- 
Sweeney & Sons, Inc., C. L. Tomlinson, Jr., 
and Richmond Livestock Co., Inc.: 

H. R. 1419. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

nah Mae Powell; 

H.R.1474. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Homer 
Cazamias: 


H.R.1677. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
B. Mar; 


H. R. 1283. An act for the relief of Benedict 
M. Kordus; 
H. R. 2486. An act to authorize Commodity 
edit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
pect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates 
Connection with purchase orders under its 
emergency feed program; 
H. R.4174. An act for the rellef of Filo- 
mena and Emil Ferrara; 
R. 4335. An act for the relief of Ramon 
avarez: 
H. R. 4351. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Litts; : 


Belge 5719. An act for the relief of Clara M. 

8; 

TN R. 7014. An act for the relief of Madame 

3 Buaillon and Stanley James Car- 
r; 


H. R. 7096. An act to amend paragraph 1684 
the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to istle 
Tampico fiber, to admit free of duty a beta- 

» Y spectrometer for use at Stanford Uni- 

ersity, Stanford, Calif. and for other pur- 

Poses; 

H. R. 7900. An act to permit the Secretary 
Agriculture to sell to individuals land in 
tawa County, Mich., which was acquired 

p nt to the provisions of title III of the 

Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 
ti H. R. 7964. An act to remove the limita- 

on on the use of certain real property here- 

b fore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex., 

J the United States; 
H. R. 7972. An act to provide for the con- 
*yance to the city of Warner Robins, Ga., of 
ain lands and any improvements located 

eon in such city; 

x R.8374. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Y Potts; 
H.R.8576. An act to authorize the con- 
ance of certain lands within the Old 
Ckory lock and dam project, Cumberland 
Ver, Tenn., to Middle Tennessee Council, 

"x Boy Scouts of America, for recreation 
d camping purposes; 

R.9280. An act to facilitate the conduct 
E operations in the Territory of 

Mk 2, to promote the conservation of 

ery 

Poses; 


of 


of 


resources thereof, and for other pur- 


H.R.9282. An act to provide additional 
ce space in home districts of Congress- 
en, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners; 
H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to establish 
anni emission to commemorate the 100th 
versary of the Civil War, and for other 
es; and 

W J. Res. 453. Joint resolution establish- 
& that the 2d regular session of the 85th 
convene at noon on Tuesday, Jan- 

Uary 7, 1958, n4 


m 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS APPROVED 


The President of the United States 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Congress, notified the Clerk of the 
House that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On August 29, 1957: 

H.R.1558. An act for the relief of Pnillis 
Guyadeen; 

H.R.3280. An act for the rellef of Mrs. 
Grace C. Hill; 

H.R.3583. An act for the relief of Chand- 
ler R. Scott; 

H. R. 3818. An act to provide for the main- 
tenance of a roster of retired judges available 
for special judicial duty and for their assign- 
ment to such duty by the Chief Justice of 
the United States; 

H. R. 4240. An act for the relief of Cornelia 
S. Roberts; 

H.R.5807. An act to amend further and 
make permanent the Missing Persons Act, 
as amended; 

H.R.5851. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mrs. Mattie Jane Lawson; 

H. R. 6952. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries; 

H. R. 7697. An act to provide additional fa- 
cilities necessary for the administration and 
training of units of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution to authorize 
tne designation of October 19, 1957, as Na- 
tional Olympic Day; and 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 

On August 30, 1957: 

H.R.1636. An act for the relief of George 
D. LaMont; 

H.R.1741. An act for the relief of Ikuko 
Morooka Mahoney; 

H. R. 1868. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Adamson; | 

H. R. 1944. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to make inappli- 
cable, in the case of the survivors of certain 
members of the Armed Forces, the provisions 
which presently prevent the payment of 
benefits to allens who are outside the United 
States; 

H.R. 2580. An act to increase the storage 
capacity of the Whitney Dam and Reservoir 
and to.make available 50,000 acre-feet of 
water from the reservoir for domestic and 
industrial use; 

H. R. 2842. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the temporary free 
importation of certain tanning extracts, and 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to suspend temporarily the tax on the proc- 
essing of coconut oil; 

H. R. 4098. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of California a portion 
of the property known as Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Center Reservation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., to be used for National Guard pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4230. An act for the relief of W. C. 
Shepherd, trading as W. C. Shepherd Co.; 

H. R. 4854. An act for the relief of Victoria 
Galea; 

H.R.5894. An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to the endorsement of masters on 
vessel documents and to provide certain ad- 
ditional penalties for failure to exhibit vessel 
documents or other papers when required by 
enforcement officers; 

H. R. 6363. An act to amend the act of May 
24, 1928, providing for a bridge across Bear 
Creek at or near Lovel Point, Baltimore 
County, Md., to provide for the construction 
of another bridge, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6709. An act to implement a treaty 
and agreement with the Republic of Panama, 
and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 7458. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to restrict 
its application in certain overseas areas, agd 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7864. An act to amend the act of May 
4, 1956 (70 Stat. 130), relating to the estab- 
lishment of public recreational facilities in 
Alaska; 

H.R. 8126. An act to amend section 16 (c) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands; 

H. R. 8240. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8284. An act for the relief of Inno- 
cenza Guarascio; 

H. R. 8646. An act to amend the Alaska 
Public Works Act (63 Stat. 627; 48 U. S. C. 
486 ff.) to clarify the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor to convey federally 
owned land utilized in the furnishing of 
public works; 

H. R. 8753. An act to amend title II of the 

Social Security Act to include California, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, and Rhode Island 
among the States which are permitted to di- 
vide their retirement systems into two parts 
so as to obtain social-security coverage, un- 
der State agreements, for only those State 
and local employees who desire such cover- 
age; 
H. R. 8755. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit any instrumen- 
tality of two or more States to obtain social- 
security coverage, under its agreement, sepa- 
rately for those of its employees who are cov- 
ered by a retirement system and who desire 
such coverage, to include Alabama, Georgia, 
New York, and Tennessee among the States 
which may obtain social-security coverage 
for policemen and firemen in positions cov- 
ered by a retirement system on the same 
basis as other State and local employees, and 
to extend the period during which State 
agreements for soclal-security coverage of 
State and local employees may be made 
retroactive; 

H. R. 8821. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to facilitate the provision 
of social-security coverage for State and lo- 
cal employees under certain retirement sys- 
tems; 

H. R. 8892. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the time 
within which a minister may elect coverage 
as a self-employed individual for social-secu- 
rity purposes and to permit such a minister 
to include, for soclal-security purposes, the 
value of meals and lodging furnished him for 
the convenience of his employer and the 
rental value of the parsonage furnished to 
him, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 338. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain allens; 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H.J.Res. Joint resolution to extend the 
time limit for the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain war-built vessels for utilization 
on essential trade routes 3 and 4; 

H. J. Res. 373. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 392. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 408. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate in 
the St. Lawrence seaway celebration to be 
held in Chicago, IlL, from January 1, 1959, 
to December 31, 1959; and 

H.J.Res.409. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
Of certain aliens. 

On August 31, 1957: 

H.R.1214. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to award the Medal of Honor to the un- 
known American who lost his life while serv- 
ing overseas in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the Korean conflict; 
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H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Thomas 
P. Quigley; 

H. R. 1394. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain keys in the State of Florida by the 
Secretary of the Interior; : 

H. R. 2938. An act for the relief of Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to Everywhere, 
Inc.; 

H.R.3877. An act to validate a patent is- 
sued to Carl E. Robinson, of Anchor Point, 
Alaska, for certain land in Alaska, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R.6458. An act to amend section 304 
(d) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, with respect to the disposition of certain 
imported articles which have been seized 
and condemned; 

H. R. 6508. An act to modify the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia to provide 
for a uniform succession of real and personal 
property in case of intestacy, to abolish dower 
and curtesy, and to grant unto a surviving 
spouse a statutory share in the other's real 
estate owned at time of death, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7384. An act for the relief of the town 
of Medicine Lake, Mont.; 

H.R.9023. An act to amend the act of 
October 31, 1949, to extend until June 30, 
1960, the authority of the Surgeon General 
to make certain payments to Bernalillo 
County, N. Mex., for furnishing hospital care 
to certain Indians; 

H.J.Res.230. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to personnel employed by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in connec- 
tion with the investigations ordered by 
House Resolution 104, 85th Congress; 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 22-28, 1957, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H.J.Res.368. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H.J.Res.404. Joint resolution providing 
for the recognition and endorsement of the 
Second World Metallurgical Congress. 

On September 2, 1957: 

H. R. 38. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of casein; 

H.R.110. An act to amend section 372 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

H.R.293. An act to authorize settlement 
for certain inequitable losses in pay sus- 
tained by officers of the commissioned serv- 
ices under the emergency economy legisla- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

H.R.499. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Navy or his designee to convey a 
2,477.43-acre tract of land, avigation, and 
sewer easements in Tarrant and Wise Coun- 
ties, Tex., situated about 20 miles northwest 
of the city of Fort Worth, Tex., to the State 
of Texas; 

H. R. 896. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to furnish heraldic services; 

H.R.1324. An act for the relief of West- 
feldt Bros.; 

H. R. 3028. An act to provide for the relief 
Of certain female members of the Air Force, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3367. An act to amend section 1867 
ed ond 2 of the United States Code to au- 

e use of certified mail in summon- 
ing jurors; 

H. R. 3377. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities and the acqui- 
sition of land by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics necessary to the ef- 
fective prosecution of aeronautical research; 

H. R. 3946. An act to grant certain lands to 
the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 4144, An act to provide that the com- 
manding general of the militia of the District 
of Columbia shall hold the rank of brigadier 
general or major general; 

H. R. 4191. An act to amend section 633 of 
title 28, United States Code, prescribing fees 
of United States commissioners; 
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H. R. 4193. An act to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to con- 
els to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 538- 

); 

H. R. 4336. An act for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala.; 

H. R. 4609, An act to further amend the 
&ct entitled "An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of a portion of the United States 
military reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., 
to the State of New York for use as a mari- 
time school and for other purposes," ap- 
proved September 5, 1950, as amended; 


H. R. 5061. An act for the relief of Harry . 


V. Shoop, Frederick J. Richardson, Joseph D. 
Rosenlieb, Joseph E. P. McCann, and Junior 
K. Schoolcraft; 

H.R.5810. An act to provide reimburse- 
ment to the tribal council of the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Reservation in accordance with 
the act of September 3, 1954; 

H. R. 5811. An act to amend subdivision b 
of section 14—Discharges, when granted—of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and sub- 
division b of section 58—Notices—the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 5920. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Gonzales; 

H. R. 6172. An act for the relief of Thomas 
F. Milton; 

H. R. 6258. An act to amend the act en- 
titled "An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes," approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; 

H. R. 6562. An act relating to the N sec. 
33, T. 28 S., R. 56 E., Copper River meridian, 
Alaska; 

H. R. 7383. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect 
to acreage history; 

H. R. 8508. An act to provide that there 
shall be two county committees elected un- 
der the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act for certain counties; 

H. R. 8679. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the programs of financial assist- 
ance in the construction of schools in areas 
affected by Federal activities under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 815, 81st Congress; 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to establish 
& Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission; 

H. J. Res. 387. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children of 
citizens of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 430. Joint resolution tò waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration end Nationality Act 1n behalf of 
certain aliens. 

On September 3, 1957: 

H.R.9302. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 

On September 4, 1957: 

H.R.230. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the county of Los 
Angeles, Calif., all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain portions 
of a tract of land heretofore conditionally 
conveyed to such county; 

H. R. 580. An act, to authorize the exchange 
of certain land in the State of Missouri; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Homer 
Cazamias; 

H. R. 1677. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
B. Mar; 

H. R. 2075. An act for the relief of Albert A, 
Heinze; 

H. R. 2138. An act to amend section 124 (c) 
of title 28 of the United States Code so as to 
transfer Shelby County from the Beaumont 
to the Tyler division of the eastern district 
of Texas; 

H.R. 2654. An act for the relief of Martin 
Wunderlich Co.; 

H. R. 4174. An act for the relief of Filomena 
and Emil Ferrara; 

H. R. 4351. An act for the rellef of G. H. 
Litts; 
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H. R. 6868. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Agnes Moulton Cannon and for the 
relief of Clifton L. Cannon, Sr.; 

H. R. 7096. An act to amend paragraph 1684 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 1stle 
or Tampico fiber, to admit free of duty & 
beta-ray spectrometer for use at Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif., and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7636. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Florida of a certain 
tract of land in such State owned by the 
United States; 

H. R.7671. An act to amend section 116 of 
chapter X of the Federal Bankruptcy Act, to 
make certain equipment trust provisions ap- 
plicable to aircraft and aircraft equipment of 
air carriers; 

H. R. 7972. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the city of Warner Robins, GA., 
of certain lands and any improvements lo- 
cated thereon in such city; 

H. R. 8256. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, to exclude social-security 
benefits and to provide additional exemp- 
tions for age and blindness, and to exempt 
from personal-property taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia boats used solely for 
pleasure purposes, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8374. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Ray Potts; 

H.R, 8918. An act to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 
Stat. 657), to provide for the exchange of 
lands of the United States as a site for the 
new Sibley Memorial Hospital; to provide 
for the transfer of the property of the 
Hahnemann Hospital of the District of Co- 
lumbia, formerly the National Homeopathic 
Association, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, to the 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School 
for Deaconesses and Missionaries including 
Sibley Memorial Hospital, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8994. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to increase 
the salaries of certain executives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and for other 
purposes; 2 

H. R, 9280. An act to facilitate the conduct 
of fishing operations in the Territory of 
Alaska, to promote the conservation of fish- 
ery resources thereof, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R.9406. An act to amend the act of 
June 23, 1949, as amended, to provide that 
telephone and telegraph service furnished 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall be computed on a biennial rather than 
an annual basis; 

H. J. Res. 374, Joint resolutíon for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res, 453. Joint resolution establishing 
that the 2d regular session of the 85th 
Congress convene at noon on Tuesday, 
January 7, 1958. 

On September 7, 1957: 

H. R. 277. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Copyrights,” 
to provide for a statute of limitations with 
respect to civil actions; x 

H.R.1411. An act for the relief of George 
H. Meyer Sons, Brauer & Co., Joseph Mc- 
Sweeney & Sons, Inc., C. L. Tomlinson, Jr., 
and Richmond Livestock Co., Inc.; 

H.R.1474. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; 

H. R. 1883. An act for the relief of Benedict 
M. Kordus; 

H.R.1937. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation by the 
Armory Board of the District of Columbia of 
& stadium in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2486. An act to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
spect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible 
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dates in connection with purchase orders 
Under its emergency feed program; 

H. R. 3370. An act to amend section 1871 
Of title 28, United States Code, to increase 
the mileage and subsistence allowances of 
grand and petit jurors; 

H. M An act for the relief of J. A. 

H. R. 3625. An act to amend section 214 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 

Prevent the use of arbitrary stock par 
Values to evade Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction; 

H. R. 4335. An act for the relief of Ramon 
Tavarez; 

H. R. 4992. An act for the relief of Michael 
D. Ovens ; 

H.R.5719. An act for the relief of Clara 
M. Briggs: 

H. R. 6760. An act to grant to the Territory 

Alaska title to certain lands beneath tidal 
Waters, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7014. An act for the relief of Mme. 
Henriette Buaillon and Stanley James Car- 
Penter; 

H.R,7536. An act to amend the act of 

anuary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue 

effect the provisions of title II of the 
War Powers Act, 1941; 
us R. 7654. An act for the relief of Richard 

Taylor and Lydia Taylor; 

Es. R. 7900. An act to permit the Secretary 

Agriculture to sell to individuals land in 
awa County, Mich. which was acquired 
Pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 

nkhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 

H. R. 7964. An act to remove the limita- 
tore On the use of certain real property here- 
b Ore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex., 

Y the United States; 

H. R. 8576. An act to authorize the convey- 
e Of certain lands within the Old Hickory 
me and dam project, Cumberland River, 

*nn., to Middle Tennessee Council, Inc., Boy 

uts of America, for recreation and camp- 

E purposes; 

H. R. 8928. An act to amend the act of 

Une 9, 1880, entitled “An act to grant to the 
Blut te authorities of the city of Council 
2 8, in the State of Iowa, for public uses, 
aiu n lake or bayou situated near said 

H.R.9282. An act to provide additional 
De Space in home districts of Congressmen, 

legates, and Resident Commissioners; and 
x H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to establish 
nirenmtaston to commemorate the 100th an- 
p T of the Civil War, and for other 

On September 9, 1957: 

H.R.6127. An act to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
uut Of persons within the jurisdiction of 

© United States. 


PORE BILLS DISAPPROVED SUBSE- 
UENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


ur message further announced that 
ps President had disapproved the fol- 
Wing bills of the House; his reasons for 
Such actions are as follows: 
On September 2, 1957: 


VETO OF H. R. 2224 


— am withholding approval of H. R. 
e 4, directing the payment of $581,- 
1.91 to the State of Washington as full 
grisfaction of a claim against the United 
ioe for the cost of replacing and re- 
Ocating a 28-mile portion of secondary 
hway 11-A which was condemned and 
ne. "d e United States in 1943 as 
0 e Hanford atomic ener 

Project, y 
ge claim involved in the bill has been 
nied OUghly litigated and its payment de- 
€d by judicial determination. The 


^ 
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statements in House Report No. 401, 85th 
Congress, on H. R. 2224, concerning the 
basis of the court decisions appear to be 
in error. Both the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Washington and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit found 
that there was in 1943 no necessity for 
replacing the road since there were 
adequate substitutes available. They 
held that the State was therefore not 
entitled to compensation. Certiorari 
was denied. 

No equitable reason for overruling the 
decision of the courts has been advanced. 
This is not an instance in which a strict 
application of the law of eminent do- 
main renders a claim noncompensable or 
in which denial of the claim will cause 
undue hardship and suffering to the con- 
demnee because of peculiar circum- 
stances, The doctrine requiring pay- 
ment only when a substitute highway is 
necessary is based on the consideration 
that there is no money loss when it is 
unnecessary to replace the road. As a 
matter of fact, there is a saving of ex- 
pense to the State in that the burden of 
maintaining a road has been removed. 
Enactment of this bill would encourage 
the reopening of other similar claims 
which the courts have denied. 

The State is now constructing a new 
road across a portion of the Hanford 
project. 'The findings of the courts in- 
dicate that any need which this road may 
serve as a substitute for Highway 11-A 
must have been created by developments 
since 1943 and not by the Government's 
taking of a portion of Highway 11-A. 
Furthermore, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has contracted to give the State 
an easement over Commission-owned 
lands for such a highway. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has constructed 14 
miles of this road to serve its own needs, 
While the State has reimbursed the De- 
partment for the extra expense involved 
in constructing the road to meet State 
specifications, the contribution of the 
Department has resulted in substantial 
savings to the State. No equitable rea- 
son has been established to justify fur- 
ther Federal contributions to the cost of 
this road. 


On September 2, 1957: 
VETO OF H, R. 4602 


I am withholding approval of H. R. 
4602, which would extend and expand 
the direct-loan program for housing for 
veterans in rural areas and small cities 
and towns. 

The Veterans' Administration direct- 
loan program was established for the 
purpose of granting to veterans for whom 
guaranteed loans were not readily avail- 
able an equal opportunity to receive the 
homeownership benefits of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act. The terms and 
conditions of these direct loans were in- 
tended to conform as closely as possible 
to the guaranteed loans. Since the di- 
rect-loan program was established, in 
1950, approximately $700 million in funds 
have been disbursed. 

In recent months a steadily expanding 
economy with continued strong demand 
for available investment funds has re- 
sulted in a general rise in the interest- 
rate structure, Because of the higher 
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yields available on other forms of invest- 
ment, the flow of investment funds into 
VA-guaranteed mortgages has been dras- 
tically reduced. To correct this situa- 
tion, this administration strongly urged 
the,Congress to increase the maximum 
interest rate on VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages from 4!2 to 5 percent. No action 
was taken on this recommendation and, 
as a result, eligible veterans are finding 
guaranteed mortgages almost impossible 
to obtain. It is still within the power of 
Congress, however, to stimulate the flow 
of private investment funds into VA- 
guaranteed mortgages by adjustment of 
the maximum interest rate. 

What the proposed legislation seeks to 
do is to make substantial amounts of 
additional mortgage funds available by 
providing for direct Government loans at 
interest rates well below the current 
market. These funds are to be made 
available only to a limited number of 
veterans—namely, those in rural areas 
and small cities and towns. I cannot 
approve a program that has such a po- 
tential inflationary effect upon the econ- 
omy or that is so discriminatory. There 
is no justifiable reason for making loans 
at interest rates below the current mar- 
ket available to some veterans and de- 
nying them to others. 

Help to veterans in the field of hous- 
ing can be met most effectively with pro- 
grams available to all our citizens, vet- 
erans and nonveterans alike, through 
the coordinated activities of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. The re- 
cent liberalization of loan terms under 
the FHA mortgage-insurance program 
should make this program available to a 
far wider segment of the population, thus 
stimulating private home-building activ- 
ity to meet the growing needs. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
above-mentioned deficiencies of H. R. 
4602 are of a magnitude and importance 
which preclude my approval of the bill, 

On September 7, 1957: 


VETO OF H. R. 1315 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 1315, a bill for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Page. 

H. R. 1315 would pay the sum of $14,- 
430.88 to Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Page in 
connection with the wrongful death of 
their son who was a member of the 
Armed Forces. 

On the night of July 4, 1954, the de- 
cedent, Pfc. Charles H. Page, Jr., was 
a member of a motorized patrol at Kil- 
leen Army Base, Killeen, Tex. As the 
patrol approached a classified area after 
dark it was properly halted and chal- 
lenged by a posted walking sentry. The 
decedent identified the patrol, where- 
upon the sentry requested that the dome 
light inside the vehicle be turned on. 
The patrol had twice passed the same 
sentry earlier that evening after the fall 
of darkness and had been allowed to pro- 
ceed after the sentry had been informed 
that the light did not work. But, this 
time, on again being informed that the 
light did not work, the sentry directed 
the decedent to dismount and be recog- 
nized. The latter refused, calling out 
to inquire if the sentry did not recognize 
his voice and, at the same time, directing 
the driver of the vehicle to proceed, The 
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sentry ordered the vehicle to halt and 
then flred, fatally wounding the de- 
cedent. 

The decedent was survived by his par- 
ents who are the beneficiaries of this bill. 
The parents were paid a death gratuity 
of $569.22 and are currently in receipt 
of monthly benefits from the decedent’s 
free $10,000 indemnity. In addition, 
upon a showing of dependency, they 
could qualify for regular monthly -pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act and 
under laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. The award pro- 
posed in H. R. 1315 is additive to the fore- 
going benefits, 

I cannot see my way clear to approve 
this bill. The Federal Government has 
provided a costly, comprehensive, and 
orderly system of benefits for survivors 
of members of the Armed Forces who die 
in service. As long as the death is serv- 
ice connected, these benefits are payable 
regardless of the cause, whether it be in 
combat or as the result of a tragic inci- 
dent like the present one. As I have pre- 
viously noted, the parents here have al- 
ready received, and presently are con- 
tinuing to receive, substantial benefits on 
account of their son's death. On a 
showing of dependency they could qual- 
ify for additional benefits. 

H. R. 1315 would add to the benefits, 
to which the parents have heretofore or 
may hereafter become entitled, a further 
award in the amount of $14,430.88. To 
make such an award in this case would 
establish a most undesirable precedent 
with respect to other cases involving 
service-connected deaths. If this bill 
were approved, it would be difficult to 
deny similar awards to the survivors of 
other servicemen who die under a wide 
variety of circumstances. To follow such 
& course would, in my opinion, jeopardize 
the entire structure of benefits which 
has been built up for the protection of 
servicemen’s survivors. 

I am constrained, therefore, to with- 
hold my approval from H. R. 1315. 

On September 7, 1957: 
VETO OF H. R. 1419 


I have withheld my approval of H. R. 
1419 entitled "An act for the relief of 
Mrs. Hannah Mae Powell." 

! 'The bill would àuthorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs. Hannah Mae Pow- 
ell, 1950 East Lehigh Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. the sum of $11,197.95 in full 
settlement of all claims of said Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell for refund of excise 
taxes and other expenses sustained as a 
result of the actions of the collector of 
internal revenue of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
the years 1937, 1941, and 1942. 

| An examination by the Treasury De- 
partment of the facts in this case dis- 
closes that Mrs. Hannah Mae Powell has 
recovered by court action all taxes as- 
sessed and collected from her which 
were in dispute—plus interest—except 
$464.76 which was barred by the expira- 
tion of the statutory period of limita« 
tions. These taxes which were in dis- 
pute were manufacturers’ excise taxes, 
| After a recovery of the taxes, Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell instituted a dam- 
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age suit against the former collector, 
both individually and as collector of 
internal revenue of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The district court rendered a judgment 
in favor of the former collector and de- 
nied damages to Mrs. Hannah Mae Pow- 
ell. This judgment was later upheld by 
the court of appeals. 

The bill, therefore, would give to Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell the sum of $11,- 
197.95 as damages which were denied to 
her by the Federal district court and the 
court of appeals. The court of appeals 
in affirming the decision of the lower 
court stated (Powell v. Rothensies (C. A. 
3d, 1950), 183 F. 2d 774, 775): 

The evidence offered by the plaintiff her- 
self conclusively establishes that at the time 
of the levy and seizure in question there 
were outstanding in the hands of the de- 
fendant 2 unpaid assessments against the 
plaintiff for manufacturer's excise taxes and 
that the warrant for distraint under which 
the levy and seizure were made was ex- 
pressly based upon these 2 outstanding 
assessments, which with interest and pen- 
alty then amounted to $4,718.44. Under 
these circumstances it was within the scope 
of the defendant's ministerial duty to make 
the levy and collection here in controversy 
and he cannot be held answerable in dam- 
ages for so doing. The trial judge, there- 
fore, rightly directed a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 


It would thus appear that the dam- 
ages sustained by Mrs. Powell resulted 
from her failure to satisfy two unpaid 
assessments and that, in collecting the 
unpaid assessments, the former collec- 
tor of internal revenue was acting 
within the scope of his ministerial duties. 

H. R. 1419 would have a discrimina- 
tory effect, as it would afford to Mrs. 
Powell relief which had been denied her 
by the Federal Courts and which would 
be denied all others in similar circum- 
stances who do not have the benefit of 
special legislation. Furthermore, H. R, 
1419 would create an undesirable prece- 
dent by allowing damages to be collected 
from the United States under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my ap- 
proval of the bill. 

On September 7, 1957: 
VETO OF H, R. 1591 


I am withholding approval of H. R. 
1591, a bill for the relief of the Pacific 
Customs Brokerage Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

The proposed legislation would provide 
for the. payment of $29,502.55 to the ben- 
eficiary in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States arising out of 
an erroneous classification of baler twine 
which was imported at Detroit, Mich., 
between May 5, 1950, and February 16, 
1951. The collector of customs liqui- 
dated these entries at the rate of 15 
percent ad valorem, the rate applicable 
under paragraph 1005 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as modified, in accordance 
with established and uniform practice 
for merchandise of this type. The im- 
porter failed to protest this ruling within 
60 days after liquidation of the entry. 

About a year after the entries had 
been liquidated, the Customs Court, in 
connection with the importation made 
by another importer, decided that simi- 
lar merchandise was entitled to entry 
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free of duty under paragraph 1622 of the 
Tariff Act. This decision was later af- 
firmed by the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. This interpretation of the 
law had no effect on the classification of 
the merchandise in H. R. 1591, since that 
duty determination had been made and 
had become final and binding. 

The Congress has established a regu- 
lar procedure for importers to contest 
the rate of duty and obtain a judicial de- 
termination by the Customs Court of the 
correct rate. This judicial review is ob- 
tained by filing a protest to the collec- 
tor’s decision within 60 days after it is 
made. No protest was filed by the Pa- 
cific Customs Brokerage Co. The Con- 
gress, in section 514 of the Tariff Act, has 
provided that if such a protest is not 
made within 60 days, the decision of the 
collector is final and conclusive upon the 
importer and all other persons, including 
the United States. This provision, like 
other statutes of limitations, is desirable 
to permit the final disposition of cases in 
an orderly manner. 

The importer had a legal means to 
contest the classification decision but 
failed to do so within the terms of the 
statute. To grant relief in this situation 
would be inequitable and would discrimi- 
nate against the hundreds of other im- 
porters who have paid duty based upon a 
construction of the law which the courts 
have subsequently decided would be er- 
roneous. 

For these reasons, I return the bill 
without my approval. 

On September 7, 1957: 
VETO OF H.R. 1733 

Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
1733, for the relief of Philip Cooperman, 
Aron Shriro, and Samuel Stackman. 

The bill would provide that, for the 
purpose of determining the individual 
liability for income taxes for the taxable 
year 1951 of Philip Cooperman, Aron 
Shriro, and Samuel Stackman, the elec- 
tions of said Philip Cooperman, Aron 
Shriro, and Samuel Stackman, sole 
stockholders of Queens Syndicate, Inc., 
which was liquidated pursuant to a plan 
of complete liquidation adopted on the 
first day of September 1951, to have the 
benefits of section 112 (b) (7) (A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 would be 
considered to have been filed within 30 
days after the date of adoption of such 
plan. The bill states that the benefits of 
section 112 (b) (7) were denied to the 
stockholders because the mailing of the 
elections was delayed, without negli- 
gence or fault on the part of the stock- 
holders, until after the 30th day follow- 
ing the adoption of the plan of complete 
liquidation. 

Section 112 (b) (7) provides a special 
rule in the case of certain complete liqui- 
dations of domestic corporations occur- 
ing within 1 calendar month for the 
treatment of gain on the shares of stock 
owned by qualified electing stockholders. 
The effect of this section is to permit 
deferral of tax upon unrealized apprecia- 
tion in the value of the property distrib- 
uted in liquidation. An election to be 
governed by section 112 (b) (7) must be 
filed by the shareholder or by the liqui- 
dating corporation with the Commis- 
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Sioner of Internal Revenue on or before 
Midnight of the 30th day after adoption 
Of the plan of liquidation. Essentially, 
H. R. 1733 would waive this requirement 
for the named taxpayers. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
Ment disclose that it was not involved in 
the untimely filing by these taxpayers 
of the elections. These records show 

at on September 1, 1951, Queens Syndi- 
Cate, Inc., adopted a plan of complete 
liquidation. On November 18, 1951, elec- 
tions on Form 964, signed by the electing 

reholders, were received by the Office 

of the District Director of Internal Reve- 

Rue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Accordingly, the 

of the elections was delayed for 

More than 6 weeks after the 30-day pe- 

prescribed by law for the filing of 
Such elections. 

The granting of special relief in this 
Case would constitute an unfair discrimi- 
nation against other taxpayers similarly 
Situated and would create an undesirable 
Precedent which might encourage other 

ayers to seek relief in the same 


er. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
8m constrained to withhold my approval 
Of the bill. 

On September 7, 1957: 
VETO OF H, R. 2462 AND H, R. 2474 


á I am withholding approval of H. R. 
462 and H. R. 2474, bills providing in- 
Creases in salary rates scheduled under 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amend- 
€d, and the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955, as amended, and 
Providing salary increases for other 
€ral employees. 

H. R. 2462 would increase salaries, 
Under the Classification Act, by about 
11 percent, and would make the increases 
applicable to all except the most respon- 
Sible jobs. H. R. 2474 would increase 
Salaries in the Postal Field Service by 
1546, The increases would range down- 
Ward from about 19 percent for the less 

msible jobs to about 3.5 percent for 
© most responsible jobs. 

I cannot approve these bills because, 
fret, they are not justified by considera- 

ions of equity; second, they would mate- 

accentuate existing disparities in 

the pay scales; third, they would increase 

total Federal expenditures so as to make 

rge supplemental appropriations nec- 

; fourth, they would increase the 

Tate of Federal expenditure so as to re- 

Quire in all probability an increase in the 

Statutory debt limit; and fifth, they 

Would contribute unnecessarily to exist- 

and incipient inflationary pressures 
our national economy. 

First. The claims that the increases 
Provided for in these bills are justified 

Y increases in the cost of living have not 
Sustained. From July of 1951, the 
effective date of the 1951 pay increases, 
March of 1955, the effective date of 
the 1955 pay increases, the cost of liv- 

& increased by slightly more than 

percent. Yet the 1955 pay increases 
amounted to an average of about 8 per- 
Cent for postal employees and about 7.5 
Percent for classified employees. Since 

rch of 1955 the cost of living has gone 
UP a little over 514 percent, or a total 
rease since July of 1951 of about 8.9 
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percent. Against this increase of 8.9 per- 
cent in the cost of living, approval of 
these bills would result in there having 
been granted since 1951 to postal em- 
ployees increases in pay averaging about 
20.6 percent and to classified employees 
increases in pay averaging about 18.5 
percent, During this same period, fringe 
benefits have grown substantially—low- 
cost life insurance, unemployment com- 
pensation, liberalized retirement, and 
survivor benefits. By no standards do 
the equities of the situation justify the 
increases provided for in these bills. 

Second. Federal employees have the 
right to expect fair and equitable wage 
treatment in relation to each other and 
in relation to employees in private busi- 
ness. These bills disregard that funda- 
mental principle. Both would widen ex- 
isting pay discrepancies within the Fed- 
eral establishment and aggravate exist- 
ing inequities, and it has not been dem- 
onstrated that generally the present con- 
ditions of Federal employment are out of 
line with those of the millions of other 
citizens working in private industry. 

Third, in the absence of any compelling 
justification on the merits, great weight 
must be given to the serious fiscal and 
economic implications of these bills. The 
bills would increase annual expenditures 
by about $850 million for increased base 
pay and increased benefits computed on 
base pay. To meet these increased costs, 
either drastic curtailment of postal serv- 
ices and programs covered by the Classi- 
fication Act, or large supplemental ap- 
propriations would be necessary, not- 
withstanding our firm efforts to operate 
these Federal programs within existing 
resources. 

Fourth, the bills, by increasing the rate 
of Federal expenditures in relation to 
receipts, would press the public debt up- 
ward to a point so dangerously close to 
the statutory debt limit that an increase 
in the limit would appear unavoidable. 
The undesirable economic consequences 
of such action are apparent. 

Fifth, these increased expenditures 
and the threat of increased public debt 
which they pose would have the effect of 
adding to the upward pressures on the 
prices of things Americans buy. T am 
firmly convinced that our people want 
orderly economic growth with reason- 
able price stability. 'The attainment of 
this goal lays heavy obligations upon us 
all Of the Federal Government it de- 
mands fiscal integrity, however hard the 
choices such à course may impose. There 
can be no doubt, moreover, that the 
health of our economy and the defense 
of the dollar require economic states- 
manship of employers and workers, pub- 
lic and private alike, in determining how 
much we as a nation pay ourselves for 
the work we do. Government cannot in 
good conscience ask private business and 
labor leadership to negotiate wage ad- 
justments with full regard to the whole 
Nation's interest in price stability while 
at the same time approving the enact- 
ment of these wholesale salary-increase 
bills. 

My decision to» withhold approval of 
these bills is made with firm belief that 
the Government's salary position must 
support recruitment and retention of 
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able employees in the thousands of dif- 
ferent occupations essential to our Fed- 
eral operations. An inquiry into the need 
for adjustments in the structure of ex- 
ecutive branch pay systems has been 
undertaken at my direction. In the 
event this inquiry demonstrates the need 
for logical, fair, and discriminating ad- 
justment, recommendations for appro- 
priate action will be made early in the 
next session of the Congress. 


On September 7, 1957: 
VETO OF H. R. 2904 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 2904, for the relief of the Knox 
Corp., of Thomson, Ga., for the reason 
that it provides for a return by the Gov- 
ernment of fees to a private corporation 
which had been properly paid pursuant 
to a valid contract. In this case, there 
were fees of $7,809 paid by the Knox 
Corp. in connection with commitments 
by the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation to purchase mortgages on hous- 
ing to be constructed in the future. The 
housing was not constructed. However, 
the Government was not responsible in 
any way for the failure to construct such 
housing. Accordingly, the commitments 
were terminated and the commitment 
fees were retained by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. This ac- 
tion was in accordance with the express 
terms of the contract and with estab- 
lished procedure. There is no proper 
basis upon which an exception can be 
made in this case. Approval of this 
special relief bill would establish a highly 
undesirable precedent and result in 
unwarranted costs to the Government. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Pursuant to a special order agreed to 
on August 30, 1957, the Clerk of the 
House received from the Secretary of 
the Senate a message informing the 
House that, on the following dates, the 
President had approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

On August 28, 1957: 

8.364. An act for the relief of the village 
of Wauneta, Nebr.; 

8.959. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to ex- 
empt certain wheat producers from liability 
under the act where all the wheat crop 1s fed 
or used for seed or food on the farm, and 
for other purposes; 

8.999. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain land to the 
State of North Dakota for the use and benefit 
of the North Dakota State School of Science; 

8.1631. An act to amend certain sections 
of title 13 of the United States Code, en- 
titled "Census"; and 

S. 1866. An act to amend the act entitled 
"An act to require the inspection and certi- 
fication of certain vessels carrying pas- 
sengers," approved May 10, 1956, in order to 
provide adequate time for the formulation 
and consideration of rules and regulations 
to be prescribed under such act, 

On August 29, 1957: 

8.336. An act for the rellef of Angela 
Ferrini; 

8.465. An act for the relief of Maria Con- 
cetta Di Turi; 
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8.976. An act for the relief of Charles A. 
Bidawi; 

S. 1685. An act for the relief of Sic Gun 
Chau (Tse) and Hing Man Chau; 

8.1736. An act for the relief of Rosa Sigl: 
and 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to authorize 
establishment of the U. 8. S. Enterprise 
(CV-6) in the Nation's Capital as a memorial 
museum. 

On August 30, 1957: 

8.397. An act for the relief of William 
Woeras; 

S. 398. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
Wachtfogel; . 

S. 441. An act for the relief of Jose Ra- 
mirez-Moreno; 

S. 463. An act for the relief of Pedro Ampo; 

S. 485. An act for the relief of Luigi Lino 
Turel; 

8.499. An act for the relief of Daniela 
Renata Patricia Zei; 

8.562. An act for the relief of Hideko Taki- 
guchi Pulaski; 

S. 567. An act for the relief of Vida 
Djenich; 

8. 660. An act for the relief of Ursula Rosa 


8. 662. An act for the rellef of Howard I. 
Buchbinder; 

8.796. An act for the relief of Zacharoula 
Papoulia Matsa; 

8.1308. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Jeanne Launois Johnson; 

8.1387. An act for the relief of Rebecca 
Jean Lundy (Helen Choy); 

8.1496. An act for the relief of Nicoleta P. 
Pantelakis; 

S. 1574. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain Federal property in the Coulee 
Dam and Grand Coulee areas, to provide as- 
sistance in the establishment of a munici- 
pality incorporated under the laws of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; 

S. 1767. An act for the relief of Eileen 
Shelia Dhanda; 

B. 1783. An act for the relief of Randolph 
Btephan Walker; 

B. 1804. An act for the relief of Marjeta 
Winkle Brown; 

S. 1848. An act for the relief of Michelle 
Patricia Hill (Patricia Adachi); 

8. 1896. An act for the relief of Maria West; 

B. 1902. An act for the relief of Belda Roi- 
driquez Ternoir; 

S. 2165. An act for the relief of Gertrud 
Mezger; 

S. 2431. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Klamath River Basin Com- 
pact between the States of California and 
Oregon, and for related purposes; and 

S. 2460. An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain housing projects to the city of 
Decatur, Ill, or to the Decatur Housing Au- 
thority. 

On August 31, 1957: 

B. 268. An act to provide that the United 
Btates shall return to the former owners cer- 
tain mineral interests in lands acquired for 
the Arkabutla, Sardis, Enid, and Grenada 
Reservoirs, Miss.; 

S. 839. An act to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 


S. 1290. An act for the relief of Lee-Ana 
Roberts; 
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S. 1293. An act for the relief of Eithaniahu 
(Eton) Yellin; 

S. 1306. An act for the relief of Pao-Wel 
Yung; 

B. 1307. An act for the relief of Toribia 
Basterrechea (Arrola); 

S. 1421. An act for the relief of Ansis Luiz 
Darzins; 

S. 1815. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Dilles; 

S. 1817. An act for the relief of John 
Panagiotou; 

S. 1838, An act for the relief of Charles 
Douglas; 

S. 1910. An act for the rellef of Balvators 
Salerno; 

S. 1962. An act to authorize the Béctelary 
of Agriculture to convey a certain tract of 
land owned by the United States to the Per- 
kins Chapel Methodist Church, Bowie, Md.; 

8.2003. An act for the relief of Jozice Ma- 
tana Koulis and Davorko Matana Koulis; 

S. 2095. An act for the relief of Vaclav 


Uhlik, Marta Uhlik, Vaclav Uhlik, Jr., and 


Eva Uhlik; and 

S. 2603. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes," approved June 3, 1896, 

On September 2, 1957: 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Robert F. 
Gross; 

8.1035. An act for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer (Mi On Lee); 

8.1050. An act for the relief of Hrygory 
(Harry) Mydlak; 

S. 1167. An act for the relief of John Nich- 
olas Christodoulias; 

S. 1335. An act for the relief of Sandra 
Ann Scott; 

8.1370. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Wawrzyczek; 

8. 1482. An act to amend certain provisions 
of the Columbia Basin Project Act, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2063. An act for the relief of Guy H, 
Davant; 

S. 2377. An act to amend chapter 223, title 
18, United States Code, to provide for the 
production of statements and reports of 
witnesses; 

S. 2438. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; and 

S. 2500. An act to make uniform the ter- 
mination date for the use of official franks 
by former Members of Congress, and for other 
purposes. 

On September 4, 1957: 

B.281. An act for the reltef of Jaffa Kam; 

S. 684. An act for the relief of Ilse Striegan 
Bacon; 

8.807. An act for the relief of Jackson 
School Township, Ind.; 

5.880. An act for the relief of Necmettin 
Cengiz; 

8.882. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Ethel Angus; 

S. 1049. An act for the 
Ahsapet Gamityan; 

S. 1183. An act for the relief of Zdenka: 
Sneler; 

8.1175. An act for the relief of Helene 
Cordery Hall; 


relief of Mrs. 
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8.1241. An act for the rellef of Edward 
Martin Hinsberger; 

8.1271. An act for the relief of Dantel Al- 
cide Charlebois; 

S. 1321. An act for the relief of Junko 
Matsuoka Eckrich; 

8.1450. An act for the relief of Refugio 
Guerrero-Monje; 

S.1467. An act for the relief of Itsumi 
Kasahara; 

8.1520. An act to amend an act entitled 
"An act to provide for the disposal of fed- 
erally owned property at obsolescent canal- 
ized waterways, and for other purposes”; 

8.1635, An act for the relief of Maria 
Talioura Boist; 

8.1636. An act for the relief of Delfina 
Cinco de Lopez; 

8.1645. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant easements in certain 
lands to the city of Las Vegas, Nev., for road- 
widening purposes; 

S. 1791. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
such act wil apply to reorganization plans 
transmitted to the Congress at any time be- 
fore June 1, 1959; 

8.1835. An act for the relief of Maria 
Domenica Ricci; 

8.1921. An act for the relief of Maria 
Goldet; 

8.1972. An act for the relief of Letizia 
Maria Arini; 

8.1996. An act to approve the contract 
negotiated with the Casper-Alcova Irrigation 
District, to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2028. An act for the relief of Sherwood 
Lloyd Pierce; 

S. 2041, An act for the relief of Sala Weiss- 
bard; : 

8.2204. An act for the relief of Margaret 
E. Culloty; and 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 

On September 7, 1957: 

S. 1007. An act for the relief of Sgt. Donald 
D. Coleman; 

S. 2080. An act relating to the computation 
of income for the purpose of payment of 
death benefits to parents or pension for non-* 
service-connected disability or death in 
certain cases; 

8.2229. An act to provide for Government . 
guaranty of private loans to certain air car- 
riers for purchase of modern aircraft and 
equipment, to foster the development and 
use of modern transport aircraft by such 
carriers, and for other purposes; 

S. 2413, An act to clarify the authority of 
the President to fill the judgeship for the 
district of South Dakota authorized by the 
act of February 10, 1954, and to repeal the 
prohibition contained in such act against 
filing the next vacancy occurring in the 
office of district Judge for such district; and 

S. 2434. An act to amend the act entitled 


"An act to provide books for the adult 
blind.” 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
1st session of the 85th Congress has been 
& successful one, and in the legislative 

tory of our country it has been a his- 
toric one. 

For the passage of the civil-rights 
bill—right to vote—is an event that will 
forever mark this Congress as one of 

csignificance. The importance of 
this event, the first time in over 80 years, 
is further emphasized by the fact that 
bill was passed by a Democratic con- 
trolled Congress. And yet, only a few 
Years ago, when the Republicans con- 
trolled the 83d Congress, with President 
ower then, as now, in the White 
House, such legislation was not even re- 
Ported out of the Republican-controlled 
Committees of either branch. In the 
ze of the legislator, in the 83d 
Congress, civil-rights legislation was 
in committee. 

In making my statement as majority 
leader on the accomplishments of the 
first session of this Congress, I could rest 
my case on the statement that I have 
Made that the past session has been a 
Successful one, and in the legislative his- 
tory of our country, a historic one in the 
Passage alone of this bill. 

Another history-making event was the 
Passage of the Middle East resolution. 
It is rare in our history that an entire 
Congress, never mind one of its sessions, 
is faced with two such historic events 
nio handles them in a successful man- 

rel 

The importance of these two events 

m the angle of legislative history can- 
not be denied or minimized. : 

After his election last January, and 
On the opening day of the Congress, 
Speaker RAYEURN delivered to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives & 
brief but expressive address in acknowl- 
€dgment of his election as Speaker of 
the 85th Congress. 

I quote a part of Speaker RAYBURN'S 
Temarks because they are worth our re- 
Consideration today—months later—as a 
Standard for evaluating the work accom- 
Plished during those long months. The 
Speaker said, referring to Congress: 

This is the highest theater that anyone 
Plays in upon this earth today. I must refer 
again to the tremenedous and at times 
appalling responsibility that falls upon the 
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shoulders of each and every one of us. We 
must so act in the days to come that we 
will merit the confidence and the faith not 
only of our own people but of the people of 
the whole world, because your country and 
mine has been challenged to take the lead- 
ership of the free world. If we do not with 
courage and judgment accept that leader- 
ship, then the world will be a place in which 
good men and women will be unhappy. 


He concluded: 

This is no time for acrimony. This is a 
time of dedication for every human being 
that lives within the confines of the United 
States of America, Therefore, I look for- 
ward to a session that will be fruitful, that 
will be serviceable not only to us but to the 
other people of the earth. 


The Speaker’s simple but practical 
statement of his test of the success of the 
newly assembled House of Representa- 
tives by implication makes of less impor- 
tance many other tests which are being 
applied today as the session closes. The 
President, majority and minority Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, authors of 
newspaper editorials and special col- 
umns, TV and radio commentators, and 
the representatives of numerous special 
interest groups and geographical areas, 
are expressing widely different views, 
largely because they have set up as basis 
for their judgments so many different 
criteria of successful congressional 
achievement. Some persons measure 
our work in terms of the number of 
Presidential recommendations we en- 
acted into law or defeated. President 
Eisenhower himself during the closing 
days of the session expressed disappoint- 
ment that more of his proposals had not 
been adopted, but others have judged 
that in the light of all surrounding cir- 
cumstances Congress did rather well by 
the administration’s program. The rec- 
ord shows that President Eisenhower re- 
ceived generous treatment, particularly 
with a large segment in a number of 
cases, a majority of his own party voting 
against him. 

To try to summarize all these evalua- 
tions of the record of the 1st session of 
the 85th Congress presents a difficult 
task. During the past few days I have 
been reading a large sample of these 
analyses, ranging from the strongly par- 
tisan to the more objective, and I quote a 
part of an editorial in the New York 
Times which stated, in part: 

The Ist session of the Democratic 85th 
Congress has left a record sure to frustrate all 
those analysts who demand verdicts of pre- 
cision. No such clear-cut summation is pos- 
sible on the facts. This session has rejected 
some of the President’s proposals; but some 
presidential defeats, as, for example, in the 
death of the school-aid bill, were caused 
largely by members of his own party, and 
were compounded by his own occasional lack 
of enthusiastic leadership. The session has 


adopted some Presidential proposals intact; 
others it has adopted and then basically re- 
designed to suit Democratic purposes. 
The political climate in general, indeed, has 
been good. There has been a total absence 
of irresponsible and merely punitive congres- 
sional investigatory action. The President 
and the Congress have moved together, each 
in decent regard for the rights and privileges 
of the great separate constitutional house 
which the other occupies. 


On the last day of the session Senate 
Majority Leader JOHNSON said: 

Mr. President, this session acted respon- 
sibly. This session acted courageously. 
This session acted constructively. We can 
leave it to the historians to determine the 
rank of this Congress in history. For the 
present I think it is sufficient to say it was a 
job well done. Individuals may have been 
disappointed. But the country was not dis- 
appointed, as was demonstrated in Wiscon- 
sin earlier this week. And when the ad- 
journment bells ring, the record of this Dem- 
ocratic session I think will compare with 
any. 


It is apparent that Speaker RAYBURN 
and Senate Majority Leader JOHNSON 
have, in substance, said the same thing. 
Speaker RAYBURN's emphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress for "a ses- 
sion that will be fruitful, that will be 
serviceable not only to us but to the 
other people of the earth," is matched by 
Senator JoHNsoN's emphatic statement 
that '"This session acted responsibly— 
courageously— constructively." This is 
not merely a partisan defense of a record, 
but the statements of these two leaders 
represent the consensus of the views of 
objective-minded persons, in and out of 
Congress. 

For myself, I subscribe wholeheartedly 
both to Speaker RAYBURN’s test of suc- 
cessful congressional action and to Sen- 
ator JoRNSON'S conclusion that Congress 
has met this test in the session which 
has just ended. 


President Eisenhower's expressed dis- 
appointment in the record of Congress 
is difficult to understand. It seems to be a 
personal and hasty reaction rather than 
a conclusion justified by the facts. Every 
President in modern times has had a 
list of measures which constituted the 
legislative program of his administration, 
and it is right and proper in our system 
of government that he should work to 
get every item enacted into law. But 
no President has ever achieved that 
aim—not even Presidents supported by 
large majorities of their own parties in 
both Houses of Congress. Probably their 
disappointment has been just as great 
as President Eisenhower's. But in most 
cases they have worked harder, more 
skillfully, and more consistently than he 
has done to get his program enacted, 
and their disappointment may have been 
tempered by the realization that at least 
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they had not failed by default. President 
Eisenhower, furthermore, appears to be 
rather naive in his belief that he could 
get immediate action on all of the rec- 
ommendations he submitted during the 
first session of the present Congress, 
some of them highly controversial, and 
many minor in nature. Normally, the 
first session of a Congress starts out with 
a large program of its own and adminis- 
tration measures, and it takes about 3 
months to organize and get started. 
Some of these receive final action during 
the first session, but always a very large 
number—many of which may have been 
passed by only one House or given hear- 
ings before committees—remain on the 
calendar for disposition in the second 
session. True to form, a very considera- 
ble number of administration measures 
was enacted in the past session, a few 
were defeated, and many remain to be 
acted on next year. If the President 
understood this, or were reasonably pa- 
tient, he would direct his attention to 
getting congressional action on the re- 
mainder of his program, rather than 
complaining against Congress for not 
having disposed of his entire program 
during the first half of its normal work- 
ing period. He might work to have more 
of the members of his own party support 
his recommendations. Furthermore, the 
President should realize that there is no 
particular reason to believe that his pro- 
gram of legislation is so perfectly pre- 
pared that agreement with it is inevita- 
ble. Most legislative proposals in their 
original form are extremely complex and 
their impact cannot be fully appreciated. 
Such matters as foreign aid, for exam- 
ple, require the joint consideration of 
the administration and the Congress, and 
the final legislative measure may be— 
and frequently is—a combination of the 
original views of these elements, plus 
modifications which develop during the 
process of consideration. A few of Presi- 
dent  Eisenhower's recommendations, 
after submission to such joint considera- 
tion, were defeated during the past ses- 
sion; some were enacted in almost their 
original form; others were amended be- 
fore passage; others have yet to be given 
that thorough consideration which Con- 
gress is obliged to accord them if it is 
to be responsible to its obligations. 
President Eisenhower must realize and 
expect that his proposals to Congress— 
proposals of major importance because 
of their source—need thorough consider- 
ation and that the Congress is working 
with him, and not against him, in the 
effort to enact legislation which is in the 
best interests of all our people. If the 
Congress were to be merely a machine 
for processing into the form of statutes 
every recommendation from the Presi- 
dent, we would not be the Congress of 
the United States as our duties are pre- 
scribed by the Constitution and as they 
are accepted to be under our form of 
government. 

Particular interest has been attracted 
to the record of the present Congress be- 
cause of the divided control in our Gov- 
ernment. The record of the past session 
shows that instead of a stalemate result- 
ing, that the Democratic-controlled Con- 
Gress has cooperated with President 
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Eisenhower in the most understanding 
and effective manner. An examination 
of rollcall votes shows that on many of 
his recommendations and budget esti- 
mates President Eisenhower received 
more support from the Democratic 
Members than from Republican Mem- 
bers. 

This record of action for the national 
interests of our country, and for the best 
interests of our people will continue in 
the second session of this Congress, for 
the Democratic Party is not a party of 
blind opposition. 

The SOLES of the Democratic Party is 
to constructively support, constructively 
propose, and when in opposition to a 
measure, to constructively oppose. 

The Democratic Party, even at times 
when the opposition was playing parti- 
san politics, has steadfastly adhered to 
bipartisan action. 

In the world of today it is important 
that bipartisan action continue, and that 
understanding relationships between the 
two great political parties and the lead- 
ers thereof exist. For of paramount im- 
portance to all Americans is the United 
States of America and its national inter- 
est. 

And in establishing bipartisanship and 
national unity so necessary to meet the 
problems of the present emergency, 
President Eisenhower must play his part. 
In attaining this important and neces- 
sary objective the President is a leading 
figure. The making of unwise or emo- 
tional statements by the President, par- 
ticularly when they vary from the facts, 
such as his statement of being “keenly 
disappointed” with the record of the first 
session of this Congress, is not consistent 
with such leadership. 

The reply of Speaker RAYBURN to that 
statement is not only pertinent, but ex- 
pressive and justified. I quote the 
Speaker, “When I operate with a man I 
always like to know where he stands 
today and where he stands tomorrow.” 

In the best interests of our country, 
and for a future world of peace, biparti- 
san policy and action is as necessary 
today as any time in the history of our 
country. 

There is a strong feeling among our 
people, which feeling I have, as well as 
many other Members of Congress, that 
our position internationaily is not as se- 
cure as it was 2 or more years ago. It is 
not too late for this situation to change, 
but it calls for firm and consistent leader- 
ship on the part of President Eisenhower. 

The quicker we get back to the basic 
policy of peace through strength the bet- 
ter it will be for our country and for the 
free world. 

In addition to the civil-rights bill and 
the Middle East resolution which I have 
already referred to, I call attention to 
some of the important measures enacted 
during the past session. 

Another bill of great importance that 
required months of hearings and consid- 
eration is the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency Participation Act. The 
President considered this to be a recom- 
mendation of great importance in carry- 
ing out of foreign policy and in making 
progress toward ultimate peace. 


. September 19 


As Chairman Dunham, Democrat, of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
well said on this measure: 

^ By participating in this Agency, the United 

States has an opportunity to demonstrate to 
all nations of the world our leadership and 
interest in the field of atomic energy, our 
technical accomplishments, and our willing- 
ness to help other countries to apply the best 
use of the atom. The Agency also provides 
& real means and method of developing an 
effective international control system to di- 
vert fissionable materials from weapons to 
peaceful purposes, and to emphasize the best 
use of atomic energy. 


Another important bill passed is the 
Atomic Energy Indemnity Act, designed 
to encourage private industry to develop 
atomic energy in this country. 

One of the significant results of the 
past session was the action taken on 
President Eisenhower's budget message, 
the largest peacetime budget in the his- 
tory of our country. 

While different opinions have been ex- 
pressed as to reductions made by the 
Congress, it is generally recognized and 
understood that the reductions are in ex- 
cess of $5 billion. In itself, this is a re- 
markable achievement. 

In addition to the passage of the var- 
ious appropriation bills, among which 
were many controversial items, and the 
foreign assistance—mutual aid—author- 
ization bill, and later the foreign assist- 
ance appropriation bill, many other bills 
of importance were passed, such as: 

Extension of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

Amendment of the Small Business Act 
of 1953, improving that act in the inter- 
ests of small and independent businesses 
and particularly the establishing of the 
Small Business Administration on a 
permanent basis. 

Extension of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 

Amendment of the Airways Modifica- 
tion Act of 1953, and the establishment 
of the Airways Modification Board. 

Amendment of the Immigration. and 
Naturalization Act. While this particu- 
lar bill does not go as far as some would 
like, it represents a marked step for- 
ward, and will bring humane and bene- 
ficial results to about 60,000 persons and 
orphans each year. 

Establishment of a deferred grazing 
program. The rolcall vote of the pas- 
sage of this bill is an interesting one, for 
192 Democrats voted for its passage, with 
9against. Onthe other hand, 78 Repub- 
licans voted for its passage, but 100 
Republicans voted against it. 

The House resolution requesting the 
President to furnish information on the 
results of the survey conducted by him 
and the executive agencies as to where 
the President's original budget estimates 
could be reduced. 'The passage of this 
resolution was a matter of great concern 
to the American people. If complied 
with by the President, it represented 
cooperative action with the Congress as 
intended by the Constitution. 

On this rollcall 210 Democrats voted 
for the resolution, with only 3 Democrats 
against it. On the other hand, only 10 
Republicans voted for the resolution, and 
175 Republicans voted against it. 
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! Amendment of the Anglo-American 
Agreement. This was a major recom- 
Mendation of President Eisenhower. If 
it failed to pass it could have had serious 
adverse results in the field of foreign 
affairs. President Eisenhower was very 
Much concerned about this bill and its 
Passage. The rollcall vote is very inter- 
esting. On this measure, strongly urged 
by President Eisenhower, 133 Democrats 
voted for it with 68 Democrats against 
its passage. On the other hand, only 85 
Republicans voted for its passage and 99 
publicans against it. 
clearly illustrates the division 
Within the Republican Party, and which 
shown itself on a number of other 
Votes during the past session. And with 
this division, the record of the past ses- 
Sion under Democratic control is all the 
More remarkable. 
Appropriation of adequate funds for 
e Tennessee Valley Authority. On the 
rolleall vote to reduce the apropriation, 
219 Democrats voted against this amend- 
Ment, and 2 for the reduction. On the 
Other hand, 156 Republicans voted for 


e reduction and only 25 against it. - 


A vote for the reduction of funds for 

€ TVA was not in the best interests of 
the people of the area of the country 
Served by this great activity. 

The bill authorizing the Federal Power 
Commission to issue a license to New 
York Power Authority for the construc- 

D of a power project at Niagara Falls. 

A bill to restrict the use of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation files by de- 
fendents in criminalcases. The passage 
Of this bill was a matter of vital im- 
Portance, 


Extension of the excise and corporate 
taxes 


The Housing Act, more liberal than 
the one recommended by President 

enhower. 

Adequate appropriations for medical 
Tesearch. This action on the part of the 
Congress is a matter of paramount im- 
Portance to all the people of he United 
States. The amount appropriated was 

arger than that requested by Presi- 

dent Eisenhower. While all Members 
are entitled to credit, a special com- 
Mendation is due in the progress made 
z the Federal Government in the field 
f Medical research to the gentleman 
ua Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] and 

© Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

The pay raise bill for postal employ- 
des. which, unfortunately has been 
pocket-vetoed by the President. 

The Pay raise bill for other classified 
employees, which, unfortunately has 
also been pocket-vetoed by the President. 
Re connection with these two bills, it 
la My firm opinion that pay raise legis- 

tion for the postal and other classi- 
d employees will go into effect next 
year. One thing is certain, the Demo- 
Cratic-controlled Congress which passed 
Fans bilis in the last session will make 
ai Y effort to do so in the coming ses- 
5 m. The pay raises carried in the bills 

ere justified. The action of President 
Ower in vetoing these bills is most 
— cult to understand, and Is justiflably 
bject to criticism. 
pris ere are some measures and appro- 
tions which failed to pass, which 
“eserve comment. 
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Much has been said and written about 
the school-construction bill. The bill re- 
ported out of the House committee repre- 
sented a reasonable compromise between 
Democratic and Republican views on 
such legislation. The President stated 
that he would sign the bill as reported 
out of committee. While under debate 
in the Committee of the Whole, a motion 
was made by a Republican Member 
which, if adopted, would have made the 
bill conform to the President’s original 
recommendations. The Democratic 
Members in charge of the bill stated they 
would support this amendment. How- 
ever, before this vote could be taken in 
the Committee of the Whole, the motion 
to "strike out enacting clause" was made, 
and it carried. 

The bill then came before the House of 
Representatives for consideration on 
whether or not the enacting clause would 
be stricken out. To strike out the enact- 
ing clause meant to kill the bill. 

The rollcall vote on this question is 
very interesting. It shows that 97 Dem- 
ocrats voted in favor of striking out the 
enacting clause, but 126 Democrats voted 
against such action. On the Republican 
side, the vote was 111 Republicans to 
strike out the enacting clause—which 
meant to kill the bill—and only 77 Re- 
publicans voted against it. The enact- 
ing clause was stricken out by a vote of 
208 to 203. 

This is another illustration of what I 
have said in the House of Representa- 
tives that the President goes one way, 
and the majority of his party in the 
House goes the other way. 

The House resolution for a Subcom- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to study 
national and credit policy came up for 
action in the House. This was & very 
important resolution in the interests of 
the average American. It was defeated. 
The vote of this resolution is also very 
interesting, for 172 Democrats voted for 
it, 38 Democrats against it; and on the 
Republican side, only 2 Republicans 
voted for it, with 187 Republicans voting 
against this important resolution. 

An appropriation for $14 million to 
start the Federal insurance program, 
which Congress had voted in 1956, and 
which was the minimum amount neces- 
sary to keep this necessary program alive. 
This appropriation was defeated by a 
vote of 218 to 186. It was a part of a 
larger amount recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. On this vote 127 
Democrats voted to keep the program 
alive, and 89 Democrats voted against it. 
On the Republican side only 59 Republi- 
cans voted for this appropriation and 129 
Republicans voted against it. 

There are measures that will be acted 
upon in the second session of this Con- 
gress, such as statehood for Alaska, which 
has been reported out of committee, and 
Iam confident that statehood for Hawaii 
wil also be reported out of committee 
and acted upon. 

If the President and Republican lead- 
ership can persuade 50 percent of the 
Republican Members of the House to 
vote for these bills, they will pass during 
the next session. 

There are other measures such as 
wider minimum wage coverage that can 
be enacted into law during the next ses- 
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sion if some Republicans, both in com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives, 
will support such legislation. 

The Helis Canyon bill has been vig- 
orously opposed by President Eisenhower 
and his administration. This is most 
unfortunate and contrary to the best 
interests of the people of the area af- 
fected. It is also an advisable project 
for our country to develop. On the vote 
in committee, not a Republican voted in 
favor of this bill. In committee it was 
defeated by a few votes. Every member 
in committee who voted for this bill was 
a Democrat, and all Republican members 
on this.committee voted against it. The 
Republican Party and each Republican 
member have their responsibility for this 
and for votes on other measures. 

Continuing until July 1, 1959, suspen- 
sion of 2,000,500 statutory limitation on 
personnel strength of Armed Forces. 

Extending until July 30, 1958, the Pres- 
ident’s authority to expedite defense 
contracts under title II of the first War 
Powers Act of 1941. 

Authorizing $1.2 billion program of 
construction at installations and bases 
of Armed Forces here and abroad, which 
includes $51 million for new housing 
facilities. 

Assuring adequate medical treatment 
for those in the Armed Forces by legis- 
lation inducting doctors, dentists, and 
allied specialist categories into the Armed 
Forces, as needed, with Reserve commis- 
sions; and ending special doctor-dentist 
draft. 

Increasing by $150 million authoriza- 
tion for acquisition of housing and nurs- 
ing facilities for Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces. 

Authorizing $44.7 million construction 
and equipment program for research fa- 
cilities of National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

House resolution condemning Com- 
munist China's failure to account for 450 
American prisoners of war taken in Ko- 
rea. 

House concurrent resolution declaring 
the sense of Congress that Spain should 
be admitted to membership in NATO. 

House concurrent resolution express- 
ing the sense of the Congress that the 


, President and United States delegates to 


the U. N. General Assembly seek adoption 
of report of its Committee on the Hun- 
garian Revolution and work for measures 
to bring about freedom of captive na- 
tions. 

Extending operating authority of Ex- 
3 Bank for 5 years to June 30, 

Authorizing agreements for construc- 
tion of atomic reactors in Berlin, West 
Germany. 

Establishing Airways Modernization 
Board to assure safe, efficient navigation 
system for all civilian and military 
planes. 

Requiring the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to obtain specific authorization of 
Congress for civilian power project ap- 
propriations. 

Limiting issuance of tax-amortization 
certificates for fast writeoff of new de- 
a plants; ends program December 

1959. 
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Increasing borrowing power of FNMA 
by $0.5 billion to $1.6 billion to help ease 
mortgage—money market. 

Permitting Great Lakes shipyards to 
compete for construction or recondition- 
ing of United States merchant ships. 

Providing for Government guaranty 
of private loans to certain air carriers for 
equipment purchase. 

Increasing the rates of compensation 
for service-connected disabilities and for 
dependency allowances. 

Extending home-loan and loan-guar- 
anty programs for World War II veterans 
to July 25, 1959. 

Increasing maximum of loans; and 
otherwise encourages new construction 
in rural and smalltown areas. 

Providing career incentives for nurses 
and medical specialists of the armed 
services. 

Consolidating into a single act and 
simplifying the laws governing compen- 
sation, pensions, burial benefits, hos- 
pitalization, and administration by Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Extension to June 30, 1958, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act. 

Providing for deferred grazing and 
protein feed program in drought areas. 

Providing for compulsory inspection of 
poultry and poultry products. 

Promoting of development of phos- 
phate production under public domain. 

Providing for construction of San An- 
gelo reclamation project, Texas. 

Extending to June 30, 1959, aid to 
School districts affected by Federal ac- 
tivities. 

Extending to July 1, 1958, time for dis- 
&bled persons to file applications to pre- 
serve their rights to old-age, survirors 
and disability insurance; permitting vet- 
erans with service-connected disability 
to receive both social-security and VA 
benefits. - 

Providing for Federal indemnity 
against atomic-reactor hazards for pro- 
tection of public. 

Increasing penalties for violations of 
Interstate Commerce Commission safety 
laws and regulations. 

Facilitating coverage under Social Se- 
curity Act of employees of various States 
and local governments. 

There are many other bills I could 
mention that have passed or will pass in 
the second session of this Congress, but 
I have mentioned enough to evaluate the 
past session in terms of constructive and 
successful service to our country and to 
our people. 

But those that I have mentioned will 
place the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress in the legislative annals of our 
country as not only a successful one but 
as a historical one. For certainly in the 
passage of the civil-rights bili—right to 
vote—and the Middle East resolution 
alone, the first session of this Congress 
has made history. 

The success of a Congress, or a session 
thereof, is judged by what it has done 
&ffirmatively, but also by preventing the 
passage of legislation that is not in the 
best interests of our people, 

It wil be remembered that the 83d 
Republican-controlled Congress is re- 
membered for what has properly been 
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termed its giveaways to certain special 
interests. 

In the 84th Democratic-controlled 
Congress this was stopped. There was 
no more giveaway legislation passed by 
this Congress. 

Among the achievements, little noted, 
of the 1st session of the 85th Congress, 
is, like during the 84th Congress, there 
has been no giveaway legislation passed. 
There will be none passed in the coming 
second session of this Congress. 

The life and action of a Congress, or 
one of its sessions, are a part of the life 
and action of our Government during 
the same period. Many of the impor- 
tant actions or inactions are nonlegis- 
lative, but are made administratively by 
the administration in control of the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government, at 
present the Republican Party, under the 
administration and leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

There are matters of important con- 
cern to our people, such as inflation; 
high cost of living; high interest rates; 
the plight of the farmer, with the con- 
sumer paying more and the farmer re- 
ceiving less for farm products; the plight 
of small and independent businesses, the 
increasing bankruptcies among them 
that are all traceable to and which are 
the responsibility of the President and 
the executive branch and not of the 
Congress. 

It is a well-known fact, for example, 
that our Government is paying the 
highest interest that has been paid in 
years, and this means higher interest in 
all fields of activity in the borrowing of 
money. 

It is à well-known fact that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson are bitterly opposed to 
Democratic measures to lighten the load 
of the farmer and to enable our farming 
community to obtain its fair and proper 
share of the national income. For a de- 
pressed agriculture is not healthy for our 
national economy. 

And in connection with these situa- 
tions, the responsibility rests on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and not on the Con- 
gress. There are millions of Ameri- 
cans—and this feeling is growing—who 
are “keenly disappointed” with the 
record of President Eisenhower and his 
administration. 

I express my thanks for the many 
courtesies and considerations the Mem- 
bers have given to me personally and as 
majority leader during the past session. 

-I wish for each of my colleagues and 
your loved ones every happiness, as well 
as a most restful adjournment. 

You can meet your constituents with 
the knowledge that the 1st session of the 
85th Congress was not only fruitful but, 
above all, historical. 

I am looking forward to seeing and 
meeting with you next January and in 
serving with you during the second ses- 
sion of this Congress. I am looking for- 
ward to our carrying out the bipartisan 
relationship, particularly in the field of 
foreign affairs, as in the past session, 
which is so necessary in meeting the 
problems that might confront our coun- 
try in the days that lie ahead, 
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Budget Estimates and Appropriations, 
85th Congress, 1st Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I include herewith cer- 
tain tabulations summarizing the work 
of the 1st session of the 85th Congress 
on appropriation bills. Comparisons are 
made with the budget estimates submit- 
ted by the President. Numerous perti- 
nent related facts and tabulations are 
included. 

The first tabulation is in the usual 
stereotyped form by bills, segregated as 
between deficiencies and supplementals 
for fiscal year 1957 and the bills for fiscal 
year 1958. Permanent appropriations— 
those which recur automatically under 
substantive law without annual action— 
are included for purpose of showing 8 
more complete picture; they are, per- 
force, on an estimated basis at this time. 

These summaries are necessarily con- 
fined to appropriation bills over which 
the Committee on Appropriation has 
original jurisdiction. The President 
recommended numerous authorities to 
take money out of the Treasury by means 
other than direct appropriation. Some 
legislation has ensued as a result, Other 
budgetary provisions contingent on pas- 
sage of legislation recommended but fail- 
ing of enactment, or differing from the 
President's budget, will affect final over- 
all budgetary results, definitive tabula- 
tion of which is not presently available. 

For example, Congress again exceeded 
the President's request for obligating 
authority for the housing program—to 
the extent of about $1.1 billion. This is - 
the principal instance, dollarwise, where 
this was done. On the other hand, final 
tabulations will show that Congress re- 
duced the.1958 budget through failure 
to enact legislation for uch contingent 
provision was made in the budget. Prin- 
cipal examples are the $451 million obli- 
gational authority included for the 
school-construction program which 
failed of enactment and $477 million cut 
from the foreign-aid authorization re- 
quest. Preliminary figures indicate that 
total new obligating authority written 
into law for fiscal year 1958, including 
direct appropriations in the following 
summary, will be sontewhat more than $5 
bilion below the $73.3 billion recom- 
mended in the January budget submis- 
sion. 

The executive branch and the Con- 
gress in recent years have tended toward 
lodging more and more budgetary deter- 
minations outside the traditional annual 
appropriation bill procedure. Substan- 
tial amounts of the budget are passed 
upon or set in legislative bills. Various 
devices to get money out of the Treasury 
through the side door and the back door 
rather than the front door have gained 
in popularity. Action on these matters 
is often diffused. 'They all ought to go 
through 1 procedure, 1 system, under 1 
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set of rules, so that the Congress and the 
country can clearly see the whole picture 
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fective determinations on the budget 
each year. 


at any given time or point. Present prac- 
tices tend to undermine and impair ef- 


Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 


Increase (+-) or 


Estimates 8 to Estimates ig to decrease (—), 
Department or establishment considered ouse Passed House considered te Passed Senate | Public Law | appropristion 
by House by Senate compared with 
estimates 
1. Fiscal year 1958 acts: 
Department of Agriculture and ` 
Farm Credit Administration.. | $3, 965, 444, 617 | $3,692, 889, 757 | $3, 692, 889, 757 | $3, 965, 446, 617 | $3,668, 782,157 | $8,668,072, 157 | $3,666, 543,757 | —$298, 902, 8 
Department of Commerce and — 
related agencies: 
Department of Commerce. 803, 790, 000 501, 387, 0% 591,387, 000 551, 890, 680 $36, 607,225 | —207, 182,775 
Panama Canal 17, 648, 000 16.648. 600 16, 648. 600 16, 700,600 16, 765, 600 82. 
Independent agencies 50, 075, 000 45, 649, 400 45, 649, 400 44, 903, 000 44,417, 400 —5, 657, 
— SRE 871, 513, 000 653, 685, 060 643, 685, 060 613, 584, 290 807,790,225 | — 273. 722, 775 
EA AAALLLLI CALL AI pO ELELLLLLU Se See 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of 
ü 17, 175, 000 16, 350, 000 16, 350, 000 17,175, 000 14, 350, 000 16, 350, 000 16, 350, 000 —25, 000 
5 activities 687, 825. 000 682, 375, 000 652, 375, 000 7, 825, 000 682, 375, 000 682, 375, 000 682,375, 000 —5, 450, 000 
Department of the Army. F. 465,000,000 124 20 7,239,425,000 8. 465,000,000 | 7, 397,156,000 | 7,397,156,000 | 7,264,550, 000 |—1, 200, 450, 000 
Department of the Navy....| 10,487,000, 000 | 9,81, 355, 00 9,501,855,000 | 10, 487, 000, 000 054. 255,000 | 10,054, 255,000 | 9, 846,355,000 | —620, 645, 000 
Department ofthe Air Forte. 16, 471, 000, 000 | 15,801, 720,000 15, 823, 220, 000 | 16, 471, 000, 000 | 16, 354,093,000 | 16, 384. 003,000 | 15, — 000 | — 540, 780, 000 
* Totali rcgia pter 36, 128, 000, 000 | 33, 541, 225, 000 | 33, 562, 725, 000 | 36, 128. 000, 000 34. 534, 229,000 | 34. 534, 229,000 | 33, 759, $50, 000 |—2, 368, 150, 000 
=" 5 S Gi SF. SSS OSS SSS —L— — 
District of Columbia . (207,249,900) (192, 530, 300) (192, 530, 300) (209, 504, 800) (197, 582, 720) (194, 636, 850) (195,676, 4%  (—13, R28, 320) 
F payment 25. 504. 450 22. 84, 450 22. 504, 450 25, 504, 450 23,004, 450 23,004,450 22, 504, 450 —3, 000, 000 
A Ju ———————I . ——— — 
General government matters 20, 921,870 16,021, 370 16,021, 370 20, 921, 870 | 16, 010, 370 16, 010, 370 16, 010, 370 —4, 911, 500 
(== 22.0006 S’ a a aaa O ee 
Independent oſſices - 5, 923,195,000 | 5,406, 201,700 | 5,385, 201,700 | 5,923, 195,000 | 5, 378,224,800 | 5,378, 594,800 5. 373,877,800 | —549, 317, 200 
= — — — — —ͤ — up s —— 
. 
Ne Interior... 373. 460, 000 321, 582, 000 321, ^82, 000 373, 460, 000 323, 378, 900 823, 778, 990 326, 015, 900 —47, 444, 100 
Forest Ser vic 12%, 186, 000 118, 456, 000 118, 456, 000 120. 186, 000 118, 716, 000 119, 216, 000 119, 216, 000 —6, 970, 000 
Related agencies 15, 543, 700 14, 357, 700 14, 357, 700 15, 543, 700 14, 157, 700 14, 157, 700 10, 957, 700 —4, 586, 000 
Total. 515, 189, 700 454, 395, 700 454, 395, 700 515, 189, 700 456, 252, 600 454, 189, 600 — 80. 000, 100 
z= — — — = — E 3i] SS —_ = 
r of Labor, and 
MAN, Education, and Wel- 
re: 
Department of Labor 384, 678, 000 364, 366, 300 349, 060, 200 384, 678, 000 354, 348, 600 354, 348, 600 353, 817, 600 30, 860, 400 
Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare * A aa ane 2, 483, 536, 581 | 2,582,114, 581 | 2,516, 707, 381 | 2, 516,707,381 | 2,503, 130, 381 —78, 984, 200 
lated agencies 4, 485, 000 4, 300, 000 14, 234, 800 14, 485, 000 14, 234, 800 14, 234, 800 14, 234, 800 — 250, 200 
Total. 2.881, 27. 881 2. 802. 502,881 | 2. 848. S1. 381 2. 081. 277,581 | 2,885, 200, 781] 2. 888, 290, 781 | 2,871,182,781 | —110, 094,800 
(== EEES —————— ,OS S À E 
Legislative branch... 80, 678, 628 78, 470, 285 78, 370, 285 | 108, 271, 443 —3, 426, 783 
=== E — — S 222 A A 
Mutual security. ...............| 3, 384, 860,000 2. 524, 760, 000 2, 524, 700,000 . 386, 860,000 | 3. 025. 660,000 | 3. 028. 660,000 | 2, 768, 760, 000 | —618, 100, 000 
— S| —————— —' — — ͤ — ꝓ 
Public works: 
8 of the Interior: 
Power administrations. | 236, 32, 908, 000 —3, 149, 000 
Bureau of Reclamat ion 199, 312, 000 174, 688, 223 —19, 337, 777 
Civil functions, Army. 905, 607, 196, 800 +4, 128, 100 
8 876, 453, 000 814, 813, 023 —18, 358, 677 
1 o: State and Jus- 
ce, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies: 
Department of r 221,714, 5 180, 382, 743 
Department of Just ice 234, 655, 000 227,855, 000 
The Judiciary............... 40, 780, 250 562, 050 
United States Information 
fee WE 144, 000, 000 106, 100, 000 
unds propria: to 4 
— ä —ů — 18, 500, 000 10, 900, 000 
e 665, 649, 802 563, 799, 703 
Treasury-Post Office: 
. — 1 2 0% 009 3, 102 Oo 000 
— 
Tax Court the United 
A 
Total. 3, 965,201, 000 3. 884. 927. 000 
E ——— 
Post Office supplemen 1958.. 149, 500, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 
The supplemental, 2 1, 800, 748, 967 | 1, 381, 590,587 | 1, 581, 500,587 | 1,973,767, 827 1, 824, 001, 547 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
NL LLL are ane emee 2,491, 625,000 | 2. 260,718,500 | 2, 299,718,500 | 2,491,625 090 | 2,323,632, 500 | 2, 323, 632, 500 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1958__._} 63,907,854, 615 | 58, 500, 505,106 | 58,515, 233, 806 | 64, 048, 466, 290 | 60, 314, 980, 771 
=——————S=S | aaa — — 
II. Deficiency and supplemental acts, 
fiscal var 1957: xy 
2d urgent deficiency, 1887 55, 100, 000 48, 990, 000 48, 990, 000 55, 945, 000 49, 861, 000 49, 861, 000 
Additional appropriations, 1957. 327, 000, 000 320, 00, 000 320, 090, 000 | * 827, 000, 090,000 320, 000 
P zd supplemental, 1057 ? 204,973, 163 1 94, 840, 788 1 94, 840, 788 1 206, 699, 320 142, 342, 045 142, 342, 045 
Bubtotal, fiscal year 1957 and 
prior years 1 587, 073, 163 — | Y 463, 920, 788 1 389, 644, 320 512, 293, 045 - 
m, Grand total, session_.________._____.| 64, 494, 927, 778 "BS, 904, 425, S94 | 58, 979, 154, 504 | 64, 638, 110, 610 60, 827, 278,816 rr DIET 
Permanent appropristionsestimste.|.— — —— — . I ewes 2, 813, 730 
Grand total, regular annual, 


supplemental, deficiency 
and 


DORON rere aeter 


6, 442, 545, 361 — — 


„5 . 


4 Totals include budget estimates originally considered by the House and/or Senate in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill and H. J. Res. 310 which were not enacted, 
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Appropriation bill 


1. Bils for 1958: 
Treasury-Post Office... 
Deren — 
General Government matters. 
Independent offices. 
Labor-HE * 


State, 1 Judiciary 
Agriculture 
Les Islative.. 

Defense... 


Repaired (Post Office). 
Supplemental, 1988 
Mü sent — 
N 2. 2... -cscacdnavennencsncen-=-o~ 
(A) Cumulative tot 
louse...... SUR. e BS 
[LAUS T SERERE ESSERE E ANUS RETIIONU NAT RT 


Conference.. 
2. puc and deficiency, 1957: 


Senate 
Conference 


APPROPRIATIONS SUMMARY FOR THE SESSION 


Budget estimates of appropriations 
submitted to the House during the session 
just concluded totaled $64,494,927,778. 
Against these requests, the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended $58,964,- 
425,894, a net cut of $5,530,501,884. 
The House approved a total of $58,979,- 
154,594, a cut of $5,515,773,184, or about 
8.6 percent. 

Budget estimates considered by the 
Senate aggregate $64,638,110,610, and 
bills passed by that body total $60,832,- 
433,816, a reduction of $3,805,676,794, or 
5.9 percent. 

Final appropriations approved amount 
to $59,589,731,631, a reduction of $5,048,- 
378,979, or 7.8 percent below budget esti- 
mates submitted by the President. As 
noted, this does not take into account 
actions outside the appropriations proc- 
ess with respect to 1958 budget recom- 
mendations. 

These summaries attest to the deter- 
mination of the House and the Congress 
to follow with action the declaration of 
the House on March 12 in resolution 190 
that the public interest required ''sub- 
stantial reductions’ in the President’s 
recordbreaking 1958 budget. That budg- 
et has been substantially reduced. We 
have delivered on our promise. It 
should have been reduced even further. 
And as I shall shortly demonstrate, it has 
been reduced under the most extraordi- 
nary and anomalous cicumstances in 
memory. The executive branch first re- 
pudiated the budget and openly invited 
Congress to cut it, then failed to point 
out where it could be effectively reduced. 
Furthermore, it fought practically every 
cut made, then turned around and issued 
& general order to withhold use of sub- 
stantial sums after they were appropri- 
ated. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1958—GENERAL SUMMARY 


Mr. Speaker, the story of the 1958 
budget is in several respects one of the 
most remarkable within memory. It 
would consume pages and take hours to 
recount the details. I shall confine my 
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Summary of congressional action on "appropriation" estimates, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 


remarks to a general summary of the 
budget and subsequent events. 

The President submitted his budget 
for fiscal year 1958 on January 16. 
Measured in terms of both authority to 
obligate the Treasury, and proposed ex- 
penditures, it is the largest budget ever 
submitted in time of peace. 

It proposed to initiate numerous new 
programs and to expand and extend 
others. 

It called for spending $71.8 billion— 
$73.6 billion including the highway trust 
fund formerly carried in budget totals. 

It called for enactment of $73.3 billion 
in appropriations and other authority to 
obligate—$76.4 billion including the 
highway item. 

It proposed the highest tax take ever 
submitted in time of war or peace. 

It specifically recommended another 
extension of Korean wartime tax rates— 
though the war ended 4 years ago. 
Otherwise, it would have proposed a defi- 
cit instead of a small surplus. 

It proposed a public debt $3.1 billion 
higher after 5 years of the present ad- 
ministration. 

It proposed a cumulative 5-year budg- 
et deficit of $1.4 billion counting the 
highway trust fund and $2.2 billion with- 
out it. 

It proposed a 45-percent increase in 
nondefense spending over fiscal year 
1954—the first full fiscal year of the 
present administration. 

It proposed total spending on a com- 
parable basis within 1 percent of fiscal 
year 1953, which was a war year—the 
last fiscal year of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

Rather than reducing expenditures, it 
proposed to continue the unbroken chain 
of increased spending for the third 
straight year in time of peace. 

Another measurement is to note that 
it omitted, for the first time in 4 years, 
pointed comparisons with spending in 
1953 and President Truman's last budget, 
that for 1954. 'The reason seems obvi- 
ous: the 1958 budget recommends au- 
thority to obligate $4.6 billion more than 
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Conference 
agreement 


Amount, latest | Percent, 
action H uM 


Percent, 
latest 


action 
--| $3, 985. 921, 000 | $3, 834, 927, 000 | $3, 884, 927, 000 | $3, 881, 027, 000 $80, 304, 000 20 20 
š 515, 189, 700 454, 395, 700 457, 152, 600 456, 189, 600 69, 000, 100 11.8 11.5 
20, 921, 870 16, 021, 370 16, 010, 370 16, 010, 370 4, 911, 500 23.4 2.5 
5,923, 195,000 | 85,385,201, 700 | 5,378, 594.800 | 5,373, 877, 800 549, 317, 200 9.0 9.3 
2, 981, 277, 581 | 2,810,831, 581 | 2,885,290, 781 | 2,871, 182, 781 110, 094, 800 4.6 3.1 
25, 504, 450 22, 504, 450 23, 004, 450 22, 504, 450 3, 000, 000 1.8 1.8 
871, 513, 000 3, 087 613, 584, 290 597, 790, 225 273, 122, 715 25.0 31.4 
665, 649, 802 13, 799, 553, 085, 203 562, 891, 203 102, 758, 500 15.3 15.4 
8,905,446,617 | 3, 692, 889,757 | 3,068,972, 157 | 8,005, 513, 757 208, 902, 860 6.9 7.5 
2 108, 271, 443 78, 310, 285 104, 814, 660 104, 844, 660 3, 420, 783 2.8 3.2 
--| 36, 123, 000, 000 | 33, 562, 725, 000 | 34, 534, 229, 000 | 83, 759, 850, 000 | 2, 368, 150, 000 7.1 8.6 
876, 453, 000 814, 813, 023 884, 151, 223 85S, 004, 323 18, 358, 677 7.0 21 
149, 500, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 11.0 11.0 
-| 1,973,767, 827 | 1, 581,590, 587 | 1,821,001, 547 | 1, 731,011, 047 2:40, 755, 880 15.0 12.1 
zs -| 3.389, 860,000 | 2,521, 760,000 | 3,025,660, (% | 2, 768, 760, 000 615, 100, 000 25.4 15.2 
-| 2,491, 625,000 | 2,299, 718, 500 | 2,323,632, 500 23, 632 167, 992, 500 7.7 6.7 
voa nd 63, 907, 854, 615 58, 515, 233, 800 . 5, 392, 620, 809 8.4 8.4 
5 GA, 045, 466, 200 J 60, 320, 140, 771 . ... 8, 728, 328,519 5.8 
ä 64, 048, 466, 20 . 59, 134, 110, 706 | 4,914, 355, 584 7.7 
589, 644, 320 463, 920, 788 512, 293, 045 455, 620, 925 134, 023, 395 22.7 
64, 494, 927, 778 88, 979, 154, 504 |... Le] eccL ursi 5,515, 773, 184 8.6 
64,633, 110, 610 [--.--- nme 60, 832, 433,816 .. 3, 805, 676, 794 5.9 
64, 035, 110, 610 |... --.....-..|. -----.-...---.. 59,589, 731,631 | 5, 048, 378, 9790 7.8 


did the 1954 budget. Suggested 1958 
peacetime spending was only 1 percent 
less than 1953 wartime spending. The 
budget for 1958 is so excessive that such 
unfair and unfavorable comparisons are 
no longer expedient. 

The January budget for 1958 called for 
spending about $3 billion above 1957; 
between five and six billion dollars more 
than 1956; and between seven and eight 
on dollars more than the year before 

at. 


Finally, in terms of authority to obli- 
gate the Treasury—and this is the crux, 
because an obligation has to be paid—the 
January budget for 1958 called for $3.2 
billion more than 1957; and $13.2 billion 
more than 1956. 

REACTION TO THE BUDGET 


Mr. Speaker, this is what the President 
submitted to us in the same message in 
which he expressed his “firm belief that 
tax rates are still too high“ but so ut- 
terly failed to reduce spending that he 
was forced to urge another extension of 
Korean wartime tax rates in order to 
show a small budget surplus. 

This is the message which advises that 
the Federal budget must contribute to 
stability of living costs and preservation 
of the purchasing power of the dollar, but 
simultaneously proposes higher spending 
which aggravates and feeds fires of 
inflation and further reduces the buying 
power of the dollar. 

This is the record peacetime budget 
submitted in time of record. national in- 
come and it misses by billions—$12 billion 
to be exact—the President's promise in 
the fall of 1952 of a $60 billion budget. 
What is more serious, it proposes a steady 
trend upward, not downward. 

Reaction to this excessive and burden- 
some budget was swift, widespread, and 
violent. Never has there been such 
severe condemnation, such deprecation 
of an Executive budget, by the press and 
the people generally. Both sides of the 
aisle repeatedly sounded a serious note of 
alarm at the size and direction of 
the President's budget. Taxpayers the 
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length and breath of the land sounded 
& sustained crescendo of criticism, de- 
Manding that Congress cut the budget 
and reduce spending. 

More significantly, we witnessed the 
unprecedented repudiation of the budget 
by the President and the key members of 
his ofücial family who were its chief 
&rchitects. On the same day it was sub- 
mitted, Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
conceded by all to have the ear of the 
President on fiscal matters, said in a 
lengthy statement to the press: 

The cost of living has recently moved up 
somewhat in spite of monetary measures to 
Testrain it. Governmental expenditures and 
the number of Government employees are 
now increasing. This trend should promptly 
be stopped. 


The President approved this state- 
Ment: He concurred in it. In fact, he 
Cleared the statement before the Secre- 
tary gave it out. But he failed to reflect 
it in his budget as the law clearly re- 
Quires the law, written in 1921, specifi- 
cally instructs the President to send up 
& budget every year and to include in 
it such requests for appropriations and 
Spending as are necessary “in his judg- 
ment" to run the Government. He has 
Complete freedom to make such recom- 
mendations—and only such recommen- 
dations—as are in his judgment neces- 
Bary. He is not directed to include new 
Programs or expand existing programs. 
He could promptly have stopped this up- 
Ward trend in his budget recommenda- 
tions. But he did not. He asked for 
More than last year, more than any other 
year in peacetime history. And his rec- 
Ommendations clearly pointed to even 
higher spending in the future in that he 
&sked for increased authority to com- 
mit the Treasury. 

Everyone immediately realized the 
President and his chief fiscal officials had 
repudiated the 1958 budget. Apparently 
it did not represent, as the law states, 
what was necessary “in his judgment.” 
It obviously represented something in 
excess of that. f 

Secretary Humphrey went further in 
his statement: 

I think there are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut. 

LJ *. * *. v 
I think there is some hope you can re- 
uce expenditures all along the line. I would 
certainly deplore the day that we thought 
We couldn't ever reduce expenditures of this 
terrific amount, the terrific tax take we are 
taking out of this country. If we don't over 
& long period of time, I will predict that you 
Will have a depression that will curl your 
because we are just taking too much 
money out of this economy that we need 
to make the jobs that you have to have as 
e goes on. 


Coming from one so intimately in 
touch with the compilation of the budget 
&nd so close to the President, these are 
frank and startling statements. The 
Secretary especially deplored the ever- 
increasing trend of higher and higher 
budgets, more and more spending, re- 
Peated extension of near-record tax 
rates, He insisted that tax cuts were 
necessary, but should be considered only 
if the trend of spending was downward, 
Dot upward. But the trend is steadily 
Upward, not downward, as I shall dem- 
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onstrate. The Director of the Budget 
said he was “fearful” that spending in 
future years might go even higher. The 
record of the past 2 years corroborate 
his fears. 

The President originally estimated fis- 
cal 1956 spending at $62.4 billion but 
wound up spending $66.5 billion—$4.1 
billion more. His original fiscal 1957 
budget indicated spending of $65.9 bil- 
lion but the year closed this past June 
30 with actual spending of $69.4 billion 
without the highway trust fund item and 
$70.3 billion with it—over-runs of $3.5 
billion or $4.4 billion, depending on how 
you want to figure it. In light of these 
facts—and every figure is documented— 
and events of the past 6 months, the 
budget as submitted is undoubtedly big- 
ger than otherwise apparent from official 
totals. 

REVIEW OF THE BUDGET 

Alarmed by this recordbreaking 
budget, its repudiation by the executive 
branch, and especially since it was ap- 
parent the budget did not comply either 
with the spirit or the letter of the law 
under which submitted, the Committee 
on Appropriations immediately invited 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Budget Director to come up and discuss 
the budget with us. We took it for 
granted they would throw some light on 
the situation and offer information of 
assistance in processing the budget and 
the appropriation bills. We tried for 
2 days, but received no concrete sugges- 
tions, They repeatedly expressed the 
hope—a fond hope, I would say—that 
Congress would make substantial cuts, 
but they refused to point out where we 
could cut a single dollar. They further 
advised that they were planning a con- 
certed effort within the executive branch 
to cut both 1957 and 1958 spending, but 
they steadfastly refused to revise the 
budget pending before us. They pro- 
posed to revise it without telling Con- 
gress how and where. The Budget Direc- 
tor said: 

I would like to see you cut, but, frankly, 
I do not quite see where you can do it, 
either. 


He could not see how we could cut the 
budget, but he already had undertaken 
to see that the executive branch cut it. 

The outcry against the President’s 
budget continued unabated. We were 
importuned from all sides to reduce it 
substantially. The Republican confer- 
ence of the House, representing the 
entire Republican membership, signif- 
icantly adopted a formal resolution call- 
ing for a “substantial” reduction in the 
budget of their administration. Rebel- 
lion was rampant. 

Then came another volley of state- 
ments from high officials in the admin- 
istration, going simultaneously in both 
directions. In some respects, the mys- 
tery of the budget was deepened, but the 
pronouncements also indicated belated 
administration recognition of the budget 
rebellion. Still no assistance in cutting 
was forthcoming. The departments de- 
fended every dollar of the budget in the 
official committee hearings. They could 
not—or would not—tell us where they 
could get along on less money. 
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On March 6 Secretary Humphrey had 
this to say: 

It is the size of this budget, even though 
balanced, that concerns us. 


Who is “us,” Mr. Speaker? Obviously, 
this includes the President. The Secre- 
tary, therefore, tells us that the Presi- 
dent is concerned about the size of his 
budget—yet he made it big; he made it 
excessive. With wide discretion and 
power in his own hands, he could have 
made it smaller. But he did not. 

Echoing his superior, Treasury Under 
Secretary Burgess on March 11 said: 

But, after all explanations, the budget 1s 
still too big for the future best good of the 
citizens of this country. 


Also, on March 11 the Assistant Budget 
Director and the President's Special Eco- 
nomic Assistant made speeches of similar 
import. All these statements were crit- 
ical of the size of the President’s budget. 

Then in a rather abrupt about-face, 
statements from the executive branch 
made it appear that this high budget was 
the sole doing of the Congress. In a 
widely publicized speech of March 6, Sec- 
retary Humphrey undertook to explain 
the division of responsibility for making 
the budget and for approving the budg- 
et. He quoted the law but failed to ex- 
plain its meaning. As I indicated a little 
while ago, the law directs the President 
to request only those amounts which are 
“necessary in his judgment”—his judg- 
ment, not the judgment of Congress or 
anyone else. Speaking of various pro- 
grams, the Secretary said: 

In these programs, after Congress passes 
the laws, the Executive has little opportu- 
nity to exercise any discretion, but merely 
administers the program and writes and dis- 
tributes the checks which the various laws 
direct. 


The import of this statement is that 
the President is confined to a routine, 
mechanical, ministerial role. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The job 
of making the budget is his job. And he 
has a constitutional role in enactment of 
the laws. He is directed to confine his 
recommendations to what is “necessary 
in his judgment.” The Congress did not 
compel him to budget for numerous and 
costly new programs, He did so volun- 
tarily. He is the special pleader for 
them. And some of them are for purely 
local responsibilities, yet he has often 
urged that the Government should avoid 
assuming purely local burdens, 

And the Secretary signally failed to 
point out that these laws are submitted 
for Presidential approval. If he ap- 
proves, he signs them; if not, he vetoes 
them. When he signs a bill calling for 
expenditure of funds, he signifies appro- 
bation. He embraces it. And he has the 
duty not to provide for them in his budg- 
et if “in his judgment” he so determines. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let no one be misled 
as to whose budget it is, although I must 
confess to some difficulty in determining 
just what budget the President recom- 
mended for 1958. That has never been 
clear. 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 190 

It was with view to securing some 
clarification on the firmness of the budg- 
et requests that on March 12 the House, 
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faced with the highest budget in peace- 
time history and uncertain as to the 
President’s support of it, took the un- 
precedented action of formally soliciting 
his advice as to how and where he 
thought substantial reductions could 
best be made. We were anxious to have 
all possible up-to-date information 
available. We needed to have the Presi- 
dent tell us whether we had the right 
budget before us or if changing condi- 
tions warranted alterations. The de- 
partments were telling us we had the 
right budget—they were defending every 
dollar. But they did not seem to be in 
step with those who drew up the budget. 

The Budget Director had said a re- 
survey was underway by order of the 
President. 

The confusion got worse before it got 
better. Several agency heads announced 
through the press that their budgets 
could’ be revised. On March 15 the 
Housing Administrator announced a $200 
million reduction in his 1958 budget. 
The Secretary of Commerce publicly 
stated that he knew where $50 million 
could be taken from his budget, but he 
failed to specify when the Committee on 
Appropriations asked him to cite line 
and page number. He indicated he had 
in mind projects approved by Congress 
last year which he had not requested 
but I do not recall his pointing out that 
the President had approved the laws 
containing the projects. 

Then on March 26 the President vigor- 
ously defended his budget, saying it had 
been drawn “carefully, intelligently.” 
He took full responsibility for it. He 
said it was "futile" to talk about cutting 
the budget "severely." 

RESPONSE TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 190 


The President responded on April 18 
to the request of the House for advice as 
to where and how the President thought 
his budget could best be substantially 
reduced. It was a disappointing mes- 
sage since it offered no suggestions for 
appreciable budget reductions of a dur- 
&ble character. 

Referring to his $71.8 billion spending 
budget, he flatly told us that no sub- 
stantial reduction could be made—that 
to do so, in his words, would “weaken 
the Nation's defenses, or cut back or 
eliminate programs now required by law 
or proposed in the public interest, or 
both. 'That forces the conclusion that 
& multibillion-dollar reduction in 1958 
expenditures can be accomplished only 

at the expense of the national safety and 
interest." 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident in effect told us precisely what he 
told us when he submitted his budget in 
January. In sum and substance, he 
advised that the $71.8 billion spending 
estimate was in the public interest for 
one reason or the other, or both. That 
was repetitious—the House was looking 
for information and clarification. 

As to his $73.3 billion obligational 
budget, involving thousands of budget 
items, the President suggested reduc- 
tions in only " instances totaling $1.342 
billion. They had told us earlier they 
were resurveying the whole budget, yet 
only 7 out of thousands of items were 
included. But there was a qualification. 
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Much of this $1.342 billion was labeled 
“postponement,” “delay,” and “adjust- 
ment! —not genuine, lasting retrench- 
ment. In fact, after offering the list, 
the President made this flat and amaz- 
ing admission: 

Once again I remind the House that less 
than half of this reduction (this $1.342 bil- 
lion) in new spending authority can be re- 
flected in reductions in expenditures during 
the next fiscal year, and even a part of 
these expenditure reductions will have to be 
restored in the future. 

It is truly a remarkable circumstance 
that the President would first submit 
this list—even though it only had 7 items 
on it—and then immediately discredit its 
validity by admitting it would have no 
real effect and that if adopted much of 
it would have to be restored. The House 
had every reason to expect more helpful 
information. 

The President concluded his message 
with this promise: 

All elements of the budget, meanwhile, 
will remain under searching examination by 
the executive branch in its continuing effort 
to find additional savings, large or small, 
that are possible under existing law. Any 
additional reductions found possible in new 
‘spending authority will be promptly re- 
ported in the usual way to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Here the House was given an 
unequivocal promise that it would be 
advised promptly of any additional re- 
ductions found possible. The entire 
1958 budget was still pending in Con- 

not a single regular 1958 appro- 
priation bill had then been sent to the 
President. 

The Congress meanwhile continued to 
process the appropriation bills with the 
departments defending every dollar. 
But we made substantial reductions 
nonetheless. As noted, we have cut the 
budget estimates of appropriations by 
the substantial sum of $5,048,378,979. 
We should have cut deeper. 

HOLDING AT OR BELOW THE 1957 RATE 


Except for one or two items neces- 
sarily resubmitted, based on revised au- 
thorization legislation, we heard nothing 
further from the President as to addi- 
tional reductions he had found possible 
in his 1958 budget. He had promised to 
promptly advise the Congress if and 
when he did. He had determined on 
additional cuts but we were not advised. 
The press obtained and published on 
July 12 a secret letter issued by the 
budget Director in the last days of June 
to all agencies conveying the President’s 
order to take "positive action" to "keep 
the rates of commitments, obligations, 
and expenditures for fiscal year 1958 at 
or below the level for the fiscal year 1957, 
to the extent feasible.” 

By way of emphasis, the order further 
provided: 

In most cases direct obligations should 
not rise above the level for the fiscal year 
1957. 


After listing some allowable excep- 
tions, it went on: 

In the case of those appropriations that 
are for major capital outlay and develop- 
ment—construction, procurement, research, 
etc.—the requests for apportionment and the 
allotments should reflect the postponement 
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of a significant part of the obligations 
planned in the budget for 1958. 

For all appropriations, however, there 
should be a critical analysis of all activities, 
and advantage should be taken of every 
possibility for reductions; apportionments in 
all cases should be consistent with “allow- 
able” sums being used in planning the 1959 
budget. The sums available in excess of 
minimum needs will be placed in reserves 
for contingencies, 


We had been told throughout the ses- 
sion that every dollar requested was nec- 
essary—that all items had been “criti- 
cally analyzed” before submission. The 
President had ordered 1 resurvey back 
in January and out of the thousands of 
budget items, he advised on April 18 of 
only 7 items we could cut—and as noted 
earlier—much of this was not of lasting 
quality. Then, in a secret order, he sud- 
denly directed another resurvey after 
Congress had adopted several bills and 
was in the final stages of consideration 
on the others involving some $44 billion 
of his total budget. Why did he not hold 
the 1958 budget to the 1957 level when 
he sent it up in January? We have in- 
sisted all session long that he should 
have done that. Why did he not advise 
us, as promised, of this new order when 
we still had $44 billion of his budget 
under consideration? Why did they keep 
insisting on the 1958 budget when they 
had decided on a policy of cutting back 
to the 1957 level? Why was not Congress 
advised that it had obsolete information 
before it—that the policy had changed? 

Iam glad the administration is finally 
evidencing some concern. Spending has 
been running at such an unbridled rate 
that unless some effective action is taken 
we are headed farther down the road 
to full-blown inflation and possible fi- 
nancial disaster. But if we had been 
supplied with a budget at the 1957 level, 
instead of this recordbreaking 1958 
budget, we could have made even deeper 
retrenchment with hope of hastening ` 
both tax relief and respectable payment 
on our staggering national debt. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
promptly called the Budget Director to 
secure some light on this latest order. 
Unfortunately, he did not give us any 
information which would assist in dis- 
posing of the $44 billion still pending. 
He left us completely at sea. He first 
said he “had no plans"—those are his 
words—to withhold any of these funds 
but later advised they would be consid- 
ered under the secret order along with 
1 already sent to the Presi- 

ent. 

We inquired specifically about the $34 
billion defense bill because we were on 
the eve of conference with the other 
body which had raised the House 
amount by about $1 billion at the in- 
sistence of the President. This is the 
bill on which the President had accused 
the House of “needlessly gambling" with 
the national security. This is the prin- 
cipal bill the President had in mind 
when he advised the House in these 
words in responding to House Resolu- 
tion 190: 

I most solemnly advise the House that in 
these times a cut of any appreciable conse- 
quence in current expenditures for national 
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- Security and related programs would endan- 
ger our country and the peace of the world. 


This is the bill as to which the Presi- 
dent told the press and the Nation on 
May 22, referring to the item for mili- 
tary personnel strength: 

We had taken the figure of 2.8 million 
(personnel), as it now stands and, realizing 
that it was going to be very difficult to stay 
at that strength, had trimmed the budget 
down until we thought that it was the bare 
minimum. 


After all these stern warnings, all this 
informetion to the contrary, they pulled 
the rug from under us. On the day be- 
fore conference with the other body, we 
received official notice that the President 
had approved a 100,000-man reduction 
in military strength—2.8 million men 
sudden became 2.7 million. With this 
&nd other adjustments, we could cut the 
Benate amount by $142,249,000, they ad- 
Vised. Strange proceedings, Mr. Speaker. 

But that is not half the story. When 
the President "solemnly advised" the 
House not to make any cut of “appreci- 
&ble consequence in current expenditures 
for national security" the Department 
Was running at an annual rate in excess 
Of $40 billion, It actually spent $2.4 bil- 
lion in excess of the $36 billion estimate 
for fiscal 1957. When the fiscal year 
1958 bezan it was operating at & rate 
&bout $2 billion above the $38 billion 
estimate for 1958. Spending was com- 
Pletely out of control They were des- 
berate. Immediate and drastic action 
Was necessary—and they knew it. All 
the while, rizht up to the eve of con- 
ference, they insisted they must have the 
budget. Possibly because without it 
even more drastic cuts would be neces- 


In consequence, almost daily in past 
Weeks administrative orders have been 
issued to cut defense spending. Among 

em: 

First. Reduction of 100,000. military 
Personnel—with indications of addi- 
tional cuts; 

Second. Cut in number of Reserve 


Third. Cut in progress payments to 
defense contractors; 

Fourth. Layup of Navy ships; 

Fifth. Five-percent cut in civilian per- 
sonnel; : 

Sixth. Cancellation of major missile 
Program; 

Seventh. Cutback in several major 
Procurement programs; 

E:ghth. Stretchout and slowdown in 
construction; 

Ninth. Closinz of installations. 

Mr. Spesker, a strong, healthy econ- 
omy is the wellspring of a strong defense. 
Without it, we could not long afford a 
defense adequate to our protection end 
Survival in event of crisis. Substantial 
reduction in spending ard substantial 
Payments on our huge debt are indis- 
pensable essentials. These belated cuts 
Ordered by the President should have 

een made before he asked for too much 
Money, but they are nevertheless wel- 
Come. They are long overdue. They 
are indisputable evidence the admin- 
istration has let spending get way out of 
Control. In fiscal year 1956, the Gov- 
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ernment spent $4.1 billions more than its 
original estimate. In fiscal 1957, it spent 
$4.4 billion more than its original 
estimate. 

Speaking of uncontrolled defense 
spending, they over-ran that estimate in 
fiscal 1957 by $2.4 billion—$38.4 billion 
as against the estimate of $36 billion. 
This over-run recalls the intriguing en- 
try in the President’s 1956 budget for 
defense. He estimated total spending at 
$35.7 billion but to get the total down 
to an even $34 billion, inserted a discount 
of $1.7 billion and called it an “unallo- 
cated reduction.” Not specified. An 
unknown, said to represent savings to be 
picked up during the year. I have always 
suspected this was little more than an 
11th hour decision and so inferred at the 
time. They not only did not save any 
of the $1.7 billion; they spent it and 
more besides. This beguiling entry did 
not show up in the 1957 budget, but they 
still understated defense spending—not 
by $1.7 billion, but $2.4 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, these belated Presiden- 
tial orders to cut spending and impound 
appropriations compel the question: 
Would the President say he is “needlessly 
gambling” with the national security in 
making them? He said the House was. 
Is he? Of course not, and neither was 
the House. On the contrary, it could be 
said to be “needless gambling” to keep 
on spending more and more and making 
no significant reduction in the debt. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, when this record- 
breaking budget was received in Janu- 
ary, the administration could not see 
where it could be cut, 

When the Treasury Secretary and the 
Budget Director came before the com- 
mittee a week later, they wanted it cut 
but they said they .could not see where 
it could be cut. 

When the President responded to the 
House in April, he could not see where 
it could be cut—at least not in a durable, 
lasting way. 

When the House cut the largest ap- 
propriation bill, the defense bill, we were 
accused of “needlessly gambling" with 
security. The President asked that our 
action be reversed. Still the budget 


. could not be cut. 


But suddenly, Mr. Speaker, on June 28 
the secret letter was issued. At last, 
after many of the bills had been proc- 
essed and sent to the President, after de- 
fending the budget as submitted, at last 
they could see where the budget could 
be cut. The general policy is to cut back 
to the 1957 level, which they should have 
done in the first place. 

But they still would not tell us how 
this secret order would cut the bills still 
then pending in Congress. They wanted 
every dollar appropriated when they 
knew they were going to turn right 
around and cut spending. That is what 
they are doing right now in Defense. 
And they are doing it in other depart- 
ments, 

THE PUBLIC DEET 

Mr. Speaker, after all these years we 
still have a colossal national debt. In 
December 1955 the debt reached its high- 
est point in history. Failure to control 
spending and make substantial payments 
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on the debt resulted in 3 straight requests 
from the administration to raise the debt 
ceiling of $275 billion—twice to $281 
billion and once to $278 billion. The ex- 
ecutive branch is now engaged in belated, 
desperate efforts to delay spending in 
the ensuing months so as to be able to 
squeeze by within the $275 billion ceiling. 
Of course, this situation could have been 
avoided if spending had been controlled. 
Failure to do so is catching up with 
them. 

The debt situation is summarized in 
the following table: 
The public debt increase during 4 fiscal years 

of the present administration 


[In billions] 

Beginning 

of year 

Fiscal year 1954 (July 1953)........ $266.1 
Fiscal year 1955 (July 1954)........ 271.3 
Fiscal year 1956 (July 1955)........ 274.4 
Fiscal year 1957 (July 1956)........ 272.8 
Fiscal year 1958 (July 1957)........ 270.5 


Actual increase during last 4 
years (July 1953-July 1937) — 444. 4 


This record of utter failure to hold the 
public debt at the level reached when 
the present administration assumed full 
fiscal responsiblity in July 1953 is in 
sharp contrast with the 4 preceding 
years of similar nonwar operation when 
it was reduced $12 billion, as shown: 


The public debt decrease during 4 previous 
nonwar years 


[In billions] 

Beginning 

of year 

Fiscal year 1947 (July 1946)........ $269.4 
Fiscal year 1948 (July 1947)........ 258.3 
Fiscal year 1949 (July 1948)........ 252.3 
Fiscal year 1950 (July 1949)........ 252.8 
Fiscal year 1951 (July 1950)........ 257.4 


Actual decrease during the 4 
years (July 1946-July 1950) —12.0 


These are the facts. They cannot be 
hidden. And they are distressing. We 
now owe $4.4 billion more than we did 
4 years ago. This is the inevitable result 
of the succession of record peacetime 
budgets. Even the Korean wartime 
taxes still being levied in order to show 
a budget surplus have not been enough 
to overtake spiralling Federal expendi- 
tures sufficiently to make significant pay- 
ment on the debt. And, Mr. Speaker, 
this record of failure is miles away from 
the promise when President Eisenhower 
said in 1952: 

Our children deserve a little better of us 
than to keep hanging bigger and better 
debts about their necks, 


Failure to reduce the debt has con- 
tributed to substantially increased cost 
just to carry it. A significant but often 
unnoticed expenditure is the inescapa- 
ble item of interest payments. We now 
spend as much for interest as we did 
to run the entire Government only 20 
years ago. This item cost $6.4 billion 
in 1954. In 1957 it cost $7.3 billion. 
For fiscal 1958 it will undoubtedly ex- 
ceed the President's estimate of $7.360 
billion because recent refundings have 
been made at a much higher interest 
rate. We are now having to pay 4 per- 
cent on a sizable part of the debt. The 
average computed interest rate on the 
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debt has consistently increased for sev- 
eral years past, as follows: 


Interest | Computed 
cost interest 
rate 


PPPNP 
38888 


1 Preliminary, 
At the present rate, it will take hun- 


dreds of years to pay off the debt. One 
calculation submitted several months 
ago shows that if we set about to pay it 
off by the year 2100—144 years from 
now—it would entail total payments of 
$1,205,078,709,686.40. This assumes & 
3-percent interest rate which is prob- 
ably low in light of recent experience, 
but the figure alone dramatizes the mag- 
nitude of the matter. 
DEFICITS AND INFLATION 


We received many pledges of economy. 
They assured us they would reduce 
spending. They said they would reduce 
the national debt. They would do away 
with inflation. They would balance the 
budget. 

They have not reduced spending. 
Spending has been increased—and con- 
tinues to increase. It increased $2.5 bil- 
lion between 1954 and 1957. It increased 
$5.7 billion between 1955 and 1957. 

They have not reduced the debt. They 
have increased the debt—to the tune of 
$4.4 billion in 4 years. 
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achievement. In sharp contrast, the 
tone of the recent announcement of a 
$1.6 billion surplus for fiscal 1957 was 
subdued. Possibly the reason can be 
found in the fact they slipped backward. 
The surplus was not as large as forecast 
only 6 months éarlier. A recent issue of 
a national publication carried this story: 
The inside story is that payment was de- 
layed beyond June 30 on more than $500 mil- 
lion worth of armament bills in order to 
make the 1957 budget year that ended June 
20 look better than it actually was. The 
budget surplus of $1.6 billion otherwise 
would have been about $1 billion or less. 


I had been closely following expendi- 
tures in the closing weeks of fiscal 1957. 
For defense military spending, the daily 
rate during June averaged $135 mil- 
lion, ranging from a low of $61 million 
to a high of $487 million, except on the 
last business day of June, when only $10 
million was spent. Furthermore, through 
July 18—the first 18 days of the new 
fiscal year—the daily average was up to 
$164 million. 

For the first month of fiscal 1958, budg- 
et expenditures exceeded the first 
month of fiscal 1957 by $800 million. 
Budget receipts were down $400 million. 

This report brings to mind what they 
did on the last day of the fiscal year 1955, 
2 years ago, when they reserved approxi- 
mately $600 million, or over 21 percent of 
total reservations made during the whole 
year under the military assistance pro- 
gram. The effect was to continue the 
funds available into the following year. 

Terming inflation “the most critical 
economic problem now facing this coun- 


They have not banished inflation. The try,” the Chairman of the Federal Re- 


official cost-of-living index shows suc- 
cessive increases in each of the past 11 
months. It has increased in 15 of the 
last 16 months. It stands at the highest 
point in history. The purchasing power 
of the dollar continues to shrink. Mil- 
lions of families, especially those with 
fixed incomes, find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to provide the necessities of life. 
Bonds, life insurance, savings accounts, 
and pensions continue to drop in real 
value. : 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, they have not 
balanced the budget. 'They are claiming 
they have. But they have not. They did 
not balance it—it balanced itself. It 
just happened—and by a precarious 
margin at that. It stands as an indis- 
putable fact that the facade of budget 
surpluses in the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 has not been erected by economy 
and retrenchment, as I have shown. It 
is due solely to repeated extension of 
excessive wartime tax rates and the ris- 
ing national income. Not a single Amer- 
ican family can find any comfort or relief 
in that because they are stil saddled 
with wartime tax rates. And this ex- 
cessive spending contributes to their 
being robbed by unnecessarily high taxes 
and by inflation. Our taxes are so high 
that, together with State and local 
taxes—and, of course, they all come out 
of the same pocket—nearly 33 percent, 
one-third, of the national income goes 
for taxes. 

The surplus of $1.6 billion for fiscal 
1956 was immediately hailed in an official 
pronouncement a year ago as a great 


serve Board recently said that larger 
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budget surpluses are essential to stem 
rising prices. He admonished: 

It is clear that the present situation calls 
both for a larger budgetary surplus than we 
have had or have in prospect, 


In similar vein, the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury recently said: 

A more antiinfiationary governmental fiscal 
policy is desirable. In the present high state 
of prosperity in this country, the Federal 
Government should have a larger surplus and 
should be retiring debt more rapidly. 

This is probably the most effective step 


which could be taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The alarming thing, Mr. Speaker, is 
that we have no assurance of a larger 
surplus. Certainly not if needed tax re- 
lief is granted. As I indicated, the fiscal 
1957 surplus was smaller than earlier 
forecast. And they are spending more 
and more. Revised executive estimates 
of spending and income for the current 
fiscal year 1958 are not yet available. 
The original estimate of $1.8 billion sur- 
plus will, I assume, be revised. It as- 
sumed passage of a postal-rate increase 
priced at $654 million which was not 
enacted. Full results of the secret order 
to hold to the 1957 level are unknown but 
will also affect the outcome. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, failure to 
achieve a substantial surplus and failure 
to make significant payments on the debt 
is not due to inadequate tax rates or in- 
sufficient taxable income. It is due to 
failure to control and reduce spending. 
That is an undeniable fact. 

The following tabulation summarizes 


the income and spending record of the 
last 4 years: 


Budget receipts, expenditures, deficit (—) or surplus (+) 


[In billions} 


—— — 
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Expenditures (net): ‘ 
* . Major national security 
(b) All other items 


3. Deficit or surplus 


Mr. Speaker, the country is gravely 
concerned over the steadily increasing 
cost of government. Throughout the 
Nation there is a constantly growing de- 
mand for reduction in public expendi- 
tures. It is confined to no one political 
party and to no one locality. Every- 
where there is a rising clamor for re- 
trenchment to stop the spreading con- 
flagration of runaway inflation, to check 
the rising cost of living now in its 11th 
month of consecutive skyrocketing ad- 
vances, to halt the successive sliding 
drops in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, to break the upward trend of 
taxes and permit the repeal of war taxes 
in time of peace, and really balance the 
budget. 'The budget has not been in 
actual balance the last 4 years through 
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any act of economy or retrenchment or 
reduction in public expenditures but, on 
the contrary, has mounted until it now 
stands at the extreme high-water mark 
in the peacetime history of the American 
Republic. 

This nationwide protest was intensified 
when after a presidential campaign based 
on promises of economy by both parties, 
the budget sent to the House in January 
was found to be in excess of any peace- 
time budget ever submitted to the Con- 
gress. Time has more than justified 
that protest. The price of food has con- 
sistently risen since that time while the 
farm parity index has lagged behind. 
Interest rates are higher while the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are tightening the 
supply of money and loans. The Gov- 
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ernment 1s faced with a possible decline 
in Federal revenues. Just the other day, 
August 19, stock prices on the New York 
exchange took the steepest drop in the 
last 2 years. Notwithstanding assurances 
of economy, the civilian payroll of the 
executive branch has increased for the 
ird successive year and now exceeds 
$11 billion, the highest in the fiscal his- 
tory of the Nation. Fixed incomes, in- 
Surance policies, and savings accounts 
&re dwindling in value and frequently 
the widow finds today they will buy less 
kalf they would have bought when 
Contracted for. 'There are indications 
that the statutory ceiling of $275 billion 
9n the national debt is in danger of being 
breached as the debt today approaches 
$274 billion. So instead of substantially 
reducing the debt, as promised in the 
Campaign, it has increased with the in- 
€vitable results of more inflation, higher 
Cost of living, further reduction in the 
buying power of the dollar, continuation 
Of war taxes in time of peace, and serious 
Complications in the national economy, 
With corporate profits, after taxes, and 
labor, agriculture, the small-business 
and every dinner table in the Na- 

tion penalized accordingly. 
e gentleman from New York [Mr. 

ABER], at one time dubbed “The Meat 
Ax,” today finds himself cast in the un- 
enviable role of defender of big and reck- 

Spending. He and other adminis- 
tration apologists would have us believe 
t $5 billion is not $5 billion when cut 
from the budget estimates of appropria- 
ms. Many devious and labored ex- 
Cuses have been advanced, and doubtless 
more will be advanced to show that 

the magnificent record made by the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
House and Senate, in cutting the appro- 
Priation bills of the session are “phony,” 
Paper cuts,” and “bookkeeping maneu- 
Vers.” But the fact remains that our 
drive for economy and sane appropria- 
ns have turned back the big spenders 
With a saving of close to 8 percent below 

è Specific appropriation requests from 
the White House. That means $5 billion 
and more the taxpayers will not have to 
turn over to the tax collectors. Of 
Course, the Government will continue to 
spend money, money appropriated in 
former Congresses and carried over. But 

y the same rule, money denied this year 
this budget, this session, will be saved 

e taxpayers in subsequent years. 

Ctically every general appropriation 
ill carries money, not only for the cur- 
rent year but for next year and the next 
year as well. Savings of money denied 
On estimates and budgets for future 
Spending are savings nevertheless of just 
t much cash left in the taxpayer's 
Dockets. Eventually if not now. 

And in addition, the economy senti- 
Ment which we created throughout the 

Ongress and the country undoubtedly 
Tesulted in voluntary reductions by the 
Administration of large sums in origi- 
Dally pianned requests. 

Ialso want to take advantage of the 
Occasion to say to those disgruntled 
Spenders, booted away from the public 

ugh, who sarcastically assert that 
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much of the money we have saved will 
“be put back next session in supplemen- 
tal bills” that we now have an antidefi- 
ciency law with teeth in it, and each de- 
partment is required to apportion its ap- 
propriations by months or quarters. 
May I caution the departments that we 
have given them money to run their de- 
partments for 12 months, and we expect 
them to operate on that basis. To give a 
Government agency a definite amount 
for the year and let them spend the 
money in less than a year and come back 
and tell us their money is gone, and they 
will have to have a supplemental appro- 
priation is to permit the departments to 
appropriate. The Constitution places 
that responsibility on the Congress and 
not on the departments, and we invite 
the entire executive branch to cooperate 
with us in supporting the Constitution. 
I trust no governmental employees from 
the Cabinet officers down to the janitors 
will labor under any misapprehension on 
that score. We expect to enforce the 
law. 


Of course, there may be emergencies 
and unforeseen contingencies which rise 
unexpectedly. The antideficiency law 
makes provision for these. But they 
must come within the letter of the law. 
Congress, exercising its prerogative un- 
der the Constitution, has provided the 
amount of money it deems sufficient for 
the year. And Congress expects that 
amount to cover the year's expense of 
operation. If any governmental agency, 
in its superior wisdom, decides that it 
knows more about that than Congress, it 
is in for a rude awakening. The country 
is demanding economy, and it is high 
time someone in Washington gave heed 
to that very reasonable demand. 

In closing may I say that the commit- 
tee and the House expect to receive the 
complete budget estimates for fiscal 1959 
much more promptly. For a number of 
years the foreign aid and the defense 
construction authorization estimates 
have been so delayed that the legisiative 
committees could not process the au- 
thorizations in time to permit the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to complete 
consideration of the appropriation esti- 
mates before the beginning of the fiscal 
year. There is no tenable reason why all 
these estimates should not be ready in 
time to permit the Congress to dispose of 
its appropriations and avoid the inex- 
cusable delay which has kept Members 
of the Congress in Washington when 
they should have been in their States and 
districts and discharging other engage- 
ments and commitments which they 
should have been free to meet. 

May I also assure any who entertain 
any apprehensions in the matter that in 
making this much needed reduction in 
the estimates we have left no Govern- 
ment agency without adequate funds to 
carry them over the congressional recess. 
We have cut the fat but not the muscle. 
As a matter of fact, we could have ex- 
tracted another $5 billion without mate- 
rial interference with the legitimate 
functions of Government, That will be 
our goal in the future. 


A'1503 
Half a Cup of Sugar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 


in the Wall Street Journal of August 30, 
1957: 


HaLr A CUP OF SUGAR 


If a neighbor dropped by this morning 
with a half cup of sugar to repay a full 
cup borrowed last week, we suspect there 
would be some strain on the good-nelghbor 
policy. And if this were often repeated, it 
wouldn't be long before the borrowing neigh- 
bor found your doorbell went unanswered. 

Which is why it is not too surprising that 
the Federal Reserve Board has discovered 
people are less enthusiastic about United 
States savings bonds than they used to be. 

The Treasury has been having trouble with 
its savings bond program for some time now. 
The total amount of money it is able to 
borrow from the public on savings bonds is 
down. Moreover the amount it has had to 
pay out has exceeded the amount it has been 
able to borrow. In the first 7 months of this 
year the redemptions of old savings bonds 
were $600 million more than the sales of 
new bonds. 

Several reasons have been advanced for 
this; people generally aren’t saving as much 
money, the rate of interest has been too low, 
and so on. Just recently the Treasury boost- 
ed the interest rate in an endeavor to sell 
more of these ponds, 

All these reasons certainly have some- 
thing to do with the case. The public gen- 
erally is still saving money, but as Reserve 
Board Chairman Martin noted the other day 
the rate of savings is not as high as it ought 
to be considering the supposedly high level 
of prosperity. The interest rate on savings 
bonds has been low relative to the general 
money market. To some extent the Treas- 
ury savings bonds suffer from the fact that 
they are a little more inconvenient than a 
bank savings account, 

But that isn't the whole of the matter. 
The Reserve Board's surveyors not only 
found that the number of families preferring 
savings bonds had dropped from 42 percent 
in 1954 to 26 percent now; they also found 
& decreasing enthusiasm for fixed-return in- 
vestments generally. The number of people 
who prefer to put their savings in real es- 
tate has grown from 8 percent to 12 percent. 
Those who prefer stocks have grown from 7 
percent to 10 percent, 

Well, it took quite a bit of sugar to buy a 
$100 savings bond in 1944. In 1954 when 
those bonds matured, the patriotic citizen 
received about a third more dollars than he 
had lent the Government, exactly according 
to promise. But with those one-third more 
dollars he couldn't buy one-third more. He 


a couldn't buy as much. 


Nor does the thrifty householder have to 
Eo all the way back to 1944 and the war years 
to have suffered the same pains. The peo- 
ple who are today claiming the return of 
loans made to their Government on savings 
bonds in 1947 are also finding that their sav- 
ings have shrunk, not grown, in a decade. 

You don't have to be a financial expert 
to learn from that kind of experience. The 
trouble the Government 1s having right now 
with its savings-bond program—indeed, with 
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its whole debt- management program —1s 
traceable to its past actions in slashing the 
value of the dollar. 

It would have been surprising if the Fed - 
eral Reserve surveyors had found any other 
attitude among the Nation’s families. For 
it’s just plain hard to keep people from no- 
ticing that what comes back is only half a 
cup. 


Annual Report to Constituents by Hon. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this 
is my fifth annual report to my friends 
and constituents of Suffolk and Nassau 
Counties on Long Island. As you are 
interested in what your Congressman 
does to earn his salary, please take a few 
minutes to read my personal accounting 
to you. As the taxpayer, homeowner, 
voter, and citizen, you are the “boss.” As 
your Congressman, I am the employee. 
Our Government exists for service and 
protection alone. This is fundamental 
to the Republic. Should we breach this 
trust, the Government must change. 

Actually, only a nominal percentage of 
congressional time is spent in floor de- 
bate and voting. The major portion is 
divided between two fields: committee 
work and personal service. However, it 
is well to review, briefly, the accomplish- 
ments—or lack of accomplishments—of 
this 1st session of the 85th Congress. The 
guide for legislation is set by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his state- 
of-the-Union message delivered in early 
January. This year President Eisen- 
hower laid principal stress on the rights 
and dignity of the individual, saying: 

We have much reason to be proud of the 
progress our people are making in mutual 
understanding—the chief buttress of human 
and civil rights. Steadily we are moving 
closer to the goal of fair and equal treat- 
ment of citizens without regard to race or 


color. But, unheppily, much remains to be 
done. 


Here we find the principal battle- 
ground of the first session. Unhappily, 
due to the efforts of a small band of men 
from a particular section of the land, this 
wonderful goal has been partially fru- 
strated. It could never have happened if 
these men had not had support from the 
leaders of their political party. Partisan- 
ship nearly destroyed the objective. 

The second great battle was over the 
Presidential budget. A figure of $72 
billion was presented to the Congress. 
It was reduced to approximately $66 bil- 
lion. Actual spending will be less. I 
supported the reductions recommended 
by the various congressional committees 
except in military preparedness and de- 
fense, especially in the missile field. The 
Republic must be vigilant and strong. 
The Communist empire is searching con- 
stantly for a weakness in our armor. 
Acute economy in this field would be false 
and wicked. 
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Your Congressman participated in two 
major debates: One, to raise postal sal- 
aries; and the other, to put the Federal 
Government in the field of education at 
the grassroots. It became obvious early 
in the session that postal employees 
should have a cost-of-living wage in- 
crease. However, the postal unions de- 
manded an increase of 12 percent, across 
the board. The President made it clear 
that he would veto such a measure. Con- 
sequently I fought for—and voted for—a 
5-percent increase. I opposed the larger 
amount, believing it would be an hypoc- 
risy to try for an amount certain of 
eventual defeat. 

The grave question as to whether the 
Federal Government should dip down 
into each and every school district of the 
Nation constituted the second major 
issue. I opposed the measure on the 
grounds that no State indicated inability 
to handle its own school problem; the 
truly needy States would get but a small 
handout, while the rich States would get 
the lion's share; the classroom deficit 
across the Nation had been reduced from 
400,000 to less than 80,000 in 2 years 
without Federal interference; and, final- 
ly, it appeared to me unwise to risk plac- 
ing the control of our school system in 
the hands of the Federal Government. 

Little significant legislation was passed 
at this session. It is rather difficult to 
blame the President, for the Congress is 
and should be an independent body. At 
the present time, and for the past 3 years, 
it has been controlled by the Democratic 
Party. Naturally, it would not be en- 
thusiastically inclined to act quickly and 
favorably on legislation recommended by 
& Republican President. 'The prospects 
for an improvement of this situation in 
1958 are rather poor: The congressional 
elections will be just around the corner. 

Of a more personal nature, each week 
I have written a report to keep you cur- 
rent and familiar with the Washington 
work. 'The important weekly papers 
have presented this column regularly as a 
fine public service. So, too, have Suf- 
folk's radio stations broadcast each Sun- 
day my program from the Nation's Cap- 
ital. All work of proper representation 
must be based on understanding and 
knowledge of the views of the persons 
represented. Therefore, each year I have 
sent out a poll to obtain the benefit of 
your thinking on the key issues of the 
day. Of equal importance is personal 
contact. Regular office meetings were 
held in my Huntington office and at 
Wainscott. They will continue to be held 
on a weekly basis through the fall 
until the next session of Congress con- 
venes. Phone Hamilton 7-9400 or 
Bridgehampton 2-0751 for a personal 
appointment. 

Nearly 100 young men took examina- 
tions for the service Academies: An- 
napolis, West Point, the Air Force, and 
Kings Point Merchant Marine. Nine 
nominations were made, all based on the 
abilities of the young men. In the 5 
years I have served in Congress no man 
named to an academy has failed. Each 
nominee has been a distinct credit to his 
community, Long Island, and his coun- 
try. I shall continue this nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical method of selection. 


September 19 


This year the Senate confirmed 10 of 
our recommendations for postmaster; 8 
more acting postmasters have been in- 
stalled. City delivery has either been in- 
stalled or improved for Bayport, Farm- 
ingdale, South Farmingdale, Oakdale, 
Wyandanch, Halesite, and East Brent- 
wood. Rural free delivery routes have 
been established or extended for Ridge, 
Hampton Bays, and Bohemia. A route is 
under consideration for Wading River. 
The existing facilities have been im- 
proved in Brookhaven, Eastport, Farm- 
ingdale, and Lindenhurst. With the vast 
growth of our area it is essential that 
the postal facilities stay abreast of the 
increase. 

The economic stability of our area is 
crucial. In my reports for 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 I predicted continued full em- 
ployment and prosperity. This has 
proved highly accurate despite the fact 
that it was the most criticized statement 
in the reports. Unfortunately, I am not 
quite as optimistic for 1958. Stocks and 
supplies are at an alltime high. The 
housing industry has fallen off 25 per- 
cent. Military contracts have been cut 
back. A readjustment period is in 
progress rather than an overall economic 
recession. To counter this I recom- 
mended the reduction of downpayments 
on Federal housing. The Defense De- 
partment has been asked repeatedly to 
protect Long Island's extraordinary pool 
of skilled workers in the aircraft and 
allied industries by giving us our fair 
share of Federal contracts. I believe 
that 1958 should be a period for consoli- 
dation rather than large-scale expansion. 

The necessity of preserving our natural 
heritage at Fire Island in the form of 
a national park has been a subject of 
constant conferences with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A citizens’ com- 
mittee was established which has done 
an extraordinary job. ‘The economy 
drive kept the project out of the Fed- 
eral budget, but it is hoped that it will 
be restored next year. 

Long Island's housing industry, with 
the cooperation of the Long Island Home 
Builders Institute and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, has made giant 
strides to provide better homes for our 
many new residents. 'This is a constant 
&nd continuing process. 

Many minor projects were effected or 
instituted, such as an Army engineers’ 
study of the harbor facilities at Port 
Jefferson and Sag Harbor; a foghorn at 
the Montauk breakwater; a radio beacon 
at Shinnecock Inlet has been promised; 
improved military housing at the Suffolk 
Airbase; attracting commercial use of 
MacArthur Airport; dredging of shoal 
areas in the Great South Bay Channel; 
farm group conferences, with special 
reference to disposing of potato sur- 
pluses; several hundred individual im- 
migration cases; the expediting of in- 
numerable passport applications, and the 
processing of nearly a thousand military 
cases, either hardship discharges or 
transfers or veterans’ service matters. 

In addition, I introduced legislation to 
keep former, enemy assets from being 
turned over to Italy, Germany, and Ja- 
pan—H. R. 7318. These funds consti- 
tuted the only reparations ever received 
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from these nations who declared war on 
Us, They must be used as reparations 
for those who have legitimate claims 
against these governments. I introduced 
Many other bills, such as H. R. 498, to 
Provide a permanent home for the Vice 
ident of the United States; H. R. 
4842, to provide control of advertising 
on federally owned or controlled lands; 
Ouse Concurrent Resolution 168, call- 
for the creation of a permanent 
United Nations police force, and H. R. 
4532 and H. R. 7144, bills dealing with 
Quality requirements for inspection, cer- 
tion, and labeling of Irish potatoes. 
It has been an honor and pleasure to 
of service to you and to my country 
for another year. Your patience and 
tolerance where we have disagreed and 
your understanding where we have been 
UNable to solve your problem completely 
are especially appreciated. Your com- 
ments, advice, and suggestions are al- 
Ways welcome. 


Nigeria Looks Toward Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I should like to call the attention of 

e House to a very significant event. 

nday the 2d of September will mark a 
Major step in Nigeria's resolute march 

ard independence. On that day the 
Honorable Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 
Will take office as the first Prime Minis- 
ter of the Nigerian Federation, and then 
Convene the opening session of Nigeria's 
&ll-African Cabinet. 

Mr. Balewa’s appointment imple- 
Ments the decision of the Nigerian Con- 
Stitutional Conference, held in London 
earlier this year, to grant a considerable 
Measure of internal self-government to 
the Federation. The selection of Mr. 

ewa, formerly Minister of Transport, 

as Prime Minister assures Nigerians a 
Capable and dedicated leader, a man who 
firmly committed to independence for 
country in 1960. He is well prepared 
temperament and training to form a 
national government, whose immediate 
task will be to coordinate the policies 
Of the three regions and the cameroons. 

In recent years, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an ever-increasing sentiment with- 
in Nigeria for national independence. 

onferences were held in 1953 and 1954 
in London and Lagos, respectively, to 
determine the character of the Federal 
Constitution, and to consider the ques- 

On of self-government. Earlier this 
Year the three regional premiers agreed 
Upon 1959 as the target date for inde- 
Pendence, and a resolution to that effect 
Was passed unanimously by the house 
Of representatives on March 28. With 
this background the London conference 
Convened May 23 with nearly 100 dele- 
Sates and advisers from Nigeria and 
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Great Britain to "review the constitu- 
tion and examine the question of self- 
government." 

In commenting on this proposal, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd stated that it would be 
very difficult for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to draw a blank check in favor of 
independence in 1959, as it was presently 
impossible to foretell what the structure 
of Nigeria would be by 1959. Two re- 
gions—the east and the west—were only 
just launching out on regional self-gov- 
ernment, while the third and largest— 
the north—did not want independence 
until 1959. Consequently, Nigeria as & 
whole had not yet been in a position to 
feel the strain of regional self-govern- 
ment, and the British wanted some idea 
as to how that strain would be taken be- 
fore finally settling the issue of inde- 
pendence. Furthermore, the conference 
had only just agreed to establish a com- 
mission to look into the position of mi- 
norities, and there was a possibility that 
recommendations of this commission 
might lead to the establishment of fur- 
ther states in Nigeria. While he ex- 
pressed concern lest Nigeria move too 
quickly into an independence for which 
she might not be prepared, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd alined himself squarely behind 
eventual self-government. 

The decision of the conference to 
grant immediate self-government to the 
eastern and western regions, but to defer 
until 1960 setting a firm date for federal 
independence, indicates considerable 
qualities of statesmanship on the part of 
Nigerian leaders. Although disappoint- 
ing to those who sought a fixed date for 
national independence, the decision will 
provide opportunity for exercising nearly 
complete self-government within region- 
al spheres, and limited self-government 
within the Federation. 

As regard the legislature, the con- 
ference recommended that a House of 
Representatives and a Senate be created. 
The Senate would be coequal with the 
House, and be comprised of 12 members 
from each region and the Southern Cam- 
eroons, 4 representatives from Lagos, 4 
special members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General, members of the Council 
of Ministers who are also Members of 
the House, and the President, if elected 
from outside the Senate. It was agreed 
that the present House should run its 
full course; thereafter, it would consist 
of 320 members, elected on the basis of 
one member for approximately each 
100,000 of the present population. 
Members of the House would be elected 
by universal adult suffrage in the eastern 
and western regions and the Southern 
Cameroons, and by adult male suffrage 
in the northern region. The franchise 
in the northern region is to be reviewed 
from time to time. 

The problem of minorities in each re- 
gion was given considerable attention 
by the conference. A minorities com- 
mission was set up to go in detail into the 
fears of minorities, and to consider how 
these could best be met. The confer- 
ence took a strong position against split- 
ting up Nigeria into further states, but 
the commission was given authority to 
recommend the creation of additional 
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states if no other solution seems prace 
ticable. z 

The decisions taken by the constitu- 
tional conference will do much to 
strengthen Nigeria’s preparations for full 
self-government, and provide much of 
the transitional machinery that is so es- 
sential to establishing a viable consti- 
tutional and administrative structure. 
Much credit is due the British who are 
unselfishly devoting themselves to train- 
ing Nigerians for the assumption of gov- 
ernmental responsibilities. 

A land of some 30 million people, 
Nigeria is confronted with many prob- 
lems as she moves towards independence. 
Yet I am confident that these problems 
will be surmounted, and Nigeria will 
prove herself equal to the responsibilities 
that lie ahead. 

To Prime Minister Balewa and his 
compatriots may I offer heartiest con- 
gratulations, and assurances that we 
stand ever ready to assist him and his 
country to a responsible and durable in- 
dependence. 


Report of Congresswoman Coya Knutson 


to the 9th Congressional District of Min- 
nesota on the Ist Session, 85th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
report will cover two groups of issues: 
national issues and matters of purely lo- 
cal or district interest and need. These 
are of equal importance in the sense that 
a sound and healthy national economy is 
the background and foundation of a 
sound and healthy local economy. A 
good national farm program and a 
healthy farm economy are essential to a 
good farm situation in the Ninth Dis- 
trict. The opposite is equally true. If 
there is a weak spot in the national econ- 
omy—as in the depressed farm income— 
the effect is felt not only in the Farm 
Belt but throughout the entire national 
economy. For this reason, the obliga- 
tions of a Representative to the country 
as a whole are as great as to the congres- 
sional district he represents. The job of 
the Representative is to act with the 
greatest care, diligence, and judgment in 
the best interests of the country and in 
the best interests of the constituents 
whom he represents. These two inter- 
oe are almost never at odds with each 
other. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


In the national picture, the most im- 
portant issue is undoubtedly the problem 
of appropriations. The temper of the 
country since midsummer of 1956 has 
been one of complacency, and a feeling 
almost of normalcy—with a few notable 
exceptions—has  prevailed throughout 
the country. Unquestionably, this at- 
mosphere was largely responsible for the 
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economy wave, the demand for across- 
the-board cuts in Federal expenditures 
which swept over the entire country. 
Congressmen felt the impact heavily and 
the greatest single infiuence in the con- 
sideration of the President’s budget for 
the executive agencies was this tidal 
wave of grassroots demand for economy, 

These executive agencies include the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, with its Office of Education, its 
Public Health Service which protects the 
health of the citizens against epidemics 
and scourges such as polio and Asian 
flu, the research in the fields of cancer, 
heart disease, mental health, neuro- 
logical diseases and blindness, infectious 
diseases, arthritic, and metabolic dis- 
eases and dentistry, carried on by the 
National Institutes of Health; its Social 
Security Administration which assists 
the States in the administration of the 
program, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance; the Children's Bureau which pro- 
vides the know-how in assisting the 
States in their problems of juvenile de- 
linquency, training of nurses and techni- 
cians for the care of retarded children, 
and many other important State-admin- 
istered children’s programs; the Depart- 
ment of Labor with its Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation, including disabil- 
ity and unemployment compensation, its 
apprenticeship and training section, and 
its Division of Prices and Cost of Living, 
among others; the Commerce Depart- 
ment with its Bureau of Standards, its 
Bureau of the Census, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and Administration, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and others; the Justice Depart- 
ment with its FBI, its Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; the Interior De- 
partment with its Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and its Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
others; the Treasury Department with 
the Coast Guard, the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Bureau of Customs, and all 
the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment; the Post Office Department; and 

so on and on through the Government, 
all the executive agencies, independent 
offices, and commissions. 

Of the requested amount of over $73 
billion in new appropriations, cuts of an 
estimated $4.9 billion were made. Of this 
total, the administration agreed to about 
half, although there was considerable 
disagreement within the administration 
itself and the various Cabinet officers of 
the administration, on the majority of 
the fiscal issues. 

Each of these appropriations required 
minute study but the result was. in- 
variably the same—reduced budgets— 
many of them in essential functions and 
services, many of them with far-reaching 
and widespread effects. While there is 
probably no one who would question the 
principle that economy is a good thing 
wherever possible, there are obviously 
certain dangers inherent in economy for 
economy’s sake. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, this theory could end up with 
the elimination of whole programs, good 
or bad according to one’s view—and even 
of the Government itself. This is absurd, 
of course. But so is the thoughtless and 
indiscriminate slashing of essential Gov- 
ernment programs and services. There 
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are & number of such programs over 
which there should never have been any 
disagreement—programs which are es- 
sential to the Nation's health, or to its 
security, or to the normal conduct of its 
business and its agriculture. 

These are programs which are of equal 
importance to citizens in my district and 
to the citizens of the southernmost dis- 
tricts of Florida and California. These 
are the programs over which there could 
be no possible quarrel on grounds of re- 
gional interests. Yet, because of the 
weight of the economy pressure wave, we 
had to spend valuable hours on the floor 
of the House when we should have been 
in committee conducting our studies or 
in our offices tending to our districts’ 
business. We had to have rollcall after 
rollcall—14 in 1 day, estimated at 40 
minutes each—in an effort to persuade 
our colleagues of the differences between 
cutting an appropriation where such a 
cut could be made with continued effi- 
ciency of the operation, and cutting an 
appropriation merely for the sake of 
cutting where the country’s vital inter- 
ests required the full requested amount. 
Just simply swinging the appropriations 
meat cleaver resulted in the elimination 
or drastic curtailment of some pretty 
essential services, not only to my own 
district, but the country as a whole. 

There were some threats to essential 
programs which fortunately we were able 
to fight off by just simply digging in 
our heels and refusing to give in on. 
One of these was the sewage disposal aid 
to the States. Pressure to knock out the 
grants, which are the heart of the water 
pollution control program, was spear- 
headed by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and trade associations 
representing certain polluting industries, 
The attack was mounted under the guise 
of economy. Sonservationists in Con- 
gress were able to turn back this power- 
ful attack on the year-old water pollu- 
tion control program when, by a rollcall 
vote of 231 to 185, the House reversed 
& previous decision to eliminate the 
grants to stimulate the building of 
sewage-treatment plants, 

Here is the perfect example of the 
parallel of national and local interests. 
I don't think anyone will question the 
need of our doing our utmost to halt the 
frightful and rapidly increasing pollu- 
tion of our national streams and rivers 
which provide the water with which we 
bathe our babies and cook our food. 
Even the most economy minded States- 
righter will agree: First, that this is not 
an issue of State versus Government con- 
trol—since, what good would it do if one 
State did something about water pollu- 
tion and the next State, geographically 
speaking, through which a particular 
river flowed, did nothing; and second, 
that the increasing pollution, if un- 
checked, will have a devastating effect 
upon the health of our citizens. Mani- 
festly, this is the perfect marriage of na- 
tional and local interests. In my own 
district, any number of our cities have or 
wil have sewage disposal problems— 
Fergus Falls, among them. I am glad 
to say that we can now see some hope 
for a solution of this problem. 
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In such an atmosphere as was created 
by this economy drive, there were, un- 
fortunately, many measures of regional 
interest as well which "fell between the 
slats" and were eliminated altogether. 
Some of these affected my own district. 
The elimination of funds for provision of 
improved facilities for customs offices on 
our borders was accomplished despite our 
best efforts. In some cases such cuts 
were made because of lack of regional 
interest, as for example, eastern Mem- 
bers' disinterest in western Members' 
border problems, and southerners' in 
northerners' problems. 

Other deep cuts were made in budgets 
of agencies such as the Weather Bureau, 
the importance of which 1s better known 
in such areas as Minnesota, where the 
forces of nature are alternately threat or 
boon, and where provision must be made 
in accordance with long-range forecast- 
ing. City constituents may be merely in- 
convenienced by faulty weather report- 
ing. The farmer is not so fortunate. 

ADMINISTRATION'S MONEY POLICY—TAXES 


The work on appropriations is one of 
the most important functions of the 
House of Representatives provided in the 
Constitution. It requires the most con- 
scientious and continuous study on the 
part of every Member. It is also one of 
the most interesting functions because it 
is here that we have an opportunity to 
study the vast functioning of our Gov- 
ernment in all its relations to our peo- 
ple and to the world. It is here, also, 
that we find out exactly what the admin- 
istration's policies are and how they are 
operating. 

One of the interesting things about 
these fiscal matters is that the figures 
approved by Congress in the various ap- 
propriations measures do not include the 
permanent and indefinite appropriations 
of moneys to pay interest on public debt, 
interest on various trust funds and so 
forth. 'These amounted in fiscal year 
1956 to nearly $7 billion. In short, Con- 
gress has no control over these outlays 
whatsoever. The Government must pay 
interest to the purchasers of its bonds 
from the sale of which the Treasury pays 
the costs of operating the Government. 
These purchasers are, principally, the 
large national banks, insurance com- 
panies and the Federal Reserve Board. 
On account of the hard money, high in- 
terest policy of this administration, and 
the inflation which these policies feed, 
this cost to the Government for money 
to pay for its operations has increased 
from 1952 to 1957 by approximately $5 
per capita—roughly $850 million per 
year or over a 3-year period, more than 
$2 billion. 

This huge sum alone would cover the 
appropriations for fiscal year 1958 for 
any one of the following Departments or 
Agencies—for combinations of a num- 
ber of them: Commerce, $537 million; 
Agriculture, $1.59 billion; Interior, $456 
million; Labor, $354 million; Treasury, 
$691 million; State, $189 million; Justice. 
$227 million; United States Information 
Agency, $96 million; all public works, 
$858 million—or any number of the in- 
dependent offices and commissions put 
together. These figures are approximate. 
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The enormity of this loss of taxpay- 
ers’ hard-earned money due to inflation 
Can be better appreciated by comparison 
With other benefits which might have 

n purchased. With this $850 million 
Per year, we could have met three-fifths 
of the cost of the proposed Federal aid 
for school construction; we could have 
Paid 95 percent of the cost of an ade- 
Quate slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
Program—estimated at $900 million by 
the United States mayors’ conference; 
We could have met the total cost of the 

Uught-relief programs from 1954 to 
1957 and still have close to $400 million 

Spend on needed soil- and water-con- 

ation programs in the stricken areas; 
We could bave built the high Hells Can- 
Yon Dam and had close to $500 million 
left over. 

We are all, as individuals, keenly aware 
Of the effects of the inflation and the hard 
money, high interest rate policies on our 
Own pocketbooks. Since January 1953, 

€ cost of living, according to the Con- 
Sumer Price Index, has risen a full 6.1 

ent; food—except for seasonal varia- 
tions generally up 3.8 percent; clothing 
Up 1.8 percent; mortgage interest up 30 
Percent; local water rates up 35 percent; 
transportation up 20 percent, in many 
areas much more; rent up 12 percent. 
ere are but a few of the increases in 
basic expenditures. As I mentioned 
in the Capital Chat of August 29, the 
terest rates on Federal Housing Ad- 
Ministration-insured loans have been in- 
creased by Administration order 1623 
Percent in just 8 months. 
In addition, according to the former 
tary of the Treasury, George Hum- 
Phrey, “State and municipal financing 


increased by $18.8 billion in the past , 


years.” This means that in February 
1957, State and local governments had to 
Day 69.6 percent more in interest to carry 
their debts than in 1952. I leave it to 
you to think what your State and local 
governments could have done for you 
With that money. 

Besides the effect on individual pocket- 
books and on State and municipal fi- 
Nancing, the exact figures of this in- 
Creased cost to the Government of its 
Own operations on account of the ad- 

ration's fiscal policies were cer- 

an eye opener. It would be an 
Interesting speculation to figure for this 
Deriod, 1953-57, the excess funds Con- 
Bress has had to appropriate for Gov- 
ernment operation on account of the 
lower purchasing value of the dollar. 
Probably well within this vast sum lies 
he amount of money which might have 
Eone for a substantial tax reduction for 
€veryone—not just for the corporations 
and for individuals above the 42 percent 
income-tax bracket. 

FOREIGN AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Our stature in the eyes of the world 
1s dependent upon our international re- 
lations. The only part that the Congress 
Plays in the conduct of foreign affairs, is 
in the approval of appropriations and 
Certain personnel. In the process, of 
Course, we must examine the work of the 
Various executive agencies which are en- 
gaged in the day-to-day conduct of these 
affairs with all other nations. Parallel 
&nd supplementary to the military and 
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diplomatic negotiations, these operations 
include the contributions of know-how 
and personnel to the various specialized 
agencies of the United Nations: Among 
others, the World Health Organization, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
the United Nations Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; the inde- 
pendent international service agencies, 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank, the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration, and others. 

Technical assistance is furnished in 
most of these areas to help other coun- 
tries, principally -the underdeveloped 
countries, to help themselves, to build 
up their native skills to productive 
levels, to eliminate the tremendous star- 
vation areas of the world, and to build 
strong economies, widely based educa- 
tional systems and democratic institu- 
tions. These agencies and those of our 
citizens who are engaged in this worthy 
work, are quietly making friends for us 
all over the world, in helping to eradi- 
cate the dreadful diseases bred of pov- 
erty and lack of sanitation—and by ig- 
norance. These devoted and dedicated 
people are the 20th century missionaries 
of democrary and they are sent wherever 
they are needed. They are building the 
only effective and lasting barrier against 
the spread of the atheistic communism 
which breeds upon poverty, ignorance, 
suspicion, hate, and despair. 

Despite the pressures of the economy 
wave, most of the little amount needed 
for this great democratic effort was 
saved. It amounts to only about one- 
seventh of the noncongressionally con- 
trolled interest payments paid out by the 
Government for fiscal year 1956, men- 
tioned above. It is only about one one- 
hundredth of the yearly cost of World 
War II, not including the entire atomic 
bomb development project and the col- 
lateral “shooting war’’ expenditures, 
such as transportation of troops, hos- 
pitalization, veterans’ benefits, and war 
claims. But the effect of this worldwide 
missionary work is inestimable in the 
cause of peace and in counteracting with 
the people, the threat to liberties 
throughout the world. 

ORPHAN BILL 

Important in this people-to-people 
relationship, is the question of immigra- 
tion—particularly of orphans being 
sought for adoption by American couples. 
Next to the economy mail, and mail in 
support of Hells Canyon, one of the sub- 
jects about which the next greatest 
number of constituents has written is the 
adoption and immigration of orphans. 
I am happy to be able to report that 
through the combined efforts of like- 
minded Members, this legislation has 
been passed by the Congress. The lan- 
guage of the so-called orphan bill wes 
incorporated in the omnibus refugee bill, 
which also made certain other desired 
changes to provide for the reuniting of 
families, and so forth. Adoption by 
proxy will be permitted, the age limit is 
raised to 14 and no restrictions were 
added except for the cutoff date of June 
30, 1959. This is indeed good news for 
these American couples who have asked 
Congress to help them share their 
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abundance and their way of life with 

young orphaned refugees. 

SIGNIFICANT SETBACKS AND FAILURES: LOST 
RIVER AND RUFFY BROOK, SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION 
An important failure—although tem- 

porary—is the public works omnibus 

rivers and harbors bill, which among 
others, includes authorization for the 

Lost River and Ruffy Brook flood-con- 

trol projects. As you will remember, the 

omnibus rivers and harbors bill of 1956— 

which also included the Lost River and 

Ruffy Brook projects—was vetoed by the 

President last year. There has been a 

real attempt this year to avoid another 

veto by eliminating several projects 
which, beside the purely political pur- 
pose, caused the veto last year. A num- 
ber of these projects were eliminated. 

However, certain of those which came 

within this category, were not eliminated 

and reports have been requested on these 
from the Corps of Engineers. 

These reports are not expected to be 
filed with the committee until this fall. 
If reported on favorably by a branch of 
the administration, there would be no 
reason for a Presidential veto. However, 
if the bill had been passed before the 
engineers’ report was received, that 
alone might have provided an excuse for 
a Presidential veto. Members of the 
committee felt that rather than risk a 
veto of these important projects again, 
with very poor prospect of overriding, it 
would be better to hold the bill over un- 
til next year. If this bill had been 
passed, vetoed and the Congress had 
been unable to override, Congress would 
not have had another chance to consider 
these projects again until the 86th Con- 
gress convenes, January of 1959. 'These 
projects in different parts of the country, 
for flood control, channel dredging, and 
other improvements of rivers and har- 
bors required for the continued flow of 
commerce and the protection of those 
along their banks, are too important to 
waste again as political ammunition. 
We cannot waste an additional year. 
Unfortunately, for all our great need, 
we must consider the stark political real- 
ities of the situation. 


A most unfortunate failure of legisla- 
tion passage for lack of support by the 
President for his own bill, is the ill-fated, 
critically needed  school-construction 
measure. 'The campaign to meet the 
growing crisis of classroom shortages has 
been stymied once more. A shift of three 
votes would have saved the bill. On 
January 28, 1957, the President told the 
Congress that classroom shortages are 
our most critical education problem— 
and he might have added that for lack 
of trained engineers, scientists, and 
other skilled persons in this highly tech- 
nological age, we might very well lose 
the race against time in our cold war 
with the Russians. The proposal of the 
committee was a bill, H. R. 1, for $300 
million a year for 5 years, compromising 
the distribution formula to allot half of 
the money to the States on the basis of 
need—the administration  proposal— 
&nd half according to school population. 
In addition, the bill provided for $750 
million to purchase school construction 
bonds and $150 million in advances to 
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school financing agencies. In a last- 
minute effort to save the program, the 
Democrats threw their weight behind & 
proposal to substitute the original ad- 
ministration plan for the committee bill. 
They fought a delaying action, hoping 
that a White House call would line up 
the necessary support—but the call 
never came. 

BUMMARY OF FARM SITUATION AND LEGISLATION 


Of deepest concern to my district is 
the farm program and related legislation. 
There is very little I can add to what you 
already know. The facts are evident to 
you, to the consumer and to the country 
at large. Net farm income during the 
past 5 years has fallen 27 percent as a 
result of the administration's farm pol- 
icy. Interest costs per acre have risen 
6" percent since 1951 and taxes 33 per- 
cent. Since June 30, 1953, Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks have more 
than doubled. In the same period, losses 
for supporting crops under this admin- 
istration have been nearly three times 
more than the costs of its over two 
decades of existence. Early estimates of 
farm mortgage debt indicate that this 
figure will reach the highest point in 
1957, since 1921—a huge total of $9,- 
902,000,000. A further tragic estimate 
is the loss to the Nation annually of 
100,000 farms—family farms. 

In a February 12 press release, you 
may recall, I protested the steady down- 
beat on sliding scale parity price cuts. 
This downbeat is entirely consistent with 
the whole Republican program of the 
past 3 years which was interrupted dur- 
ing the election year. There is no ques- 
tion that price cuts in supports are in- 
tended to be lower than the market price 
and consequently of no value to the 
farmer. The drop in barley prices from 
June election-year prices of $1.02 to 94 
cents, oats from 65 cents to 60 cents, rye 
from $1.27 to $1.15, sorghums from $1.97 
to $1.83 a hundredweight, less freight 
costs, cuts the very threads out of the 
family farmer’s net income. Not only is 
this a loss to the farmers but it is a $50,- 
400,000 direct loss to the United States 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, in the drop of prices that affect 
these commodities, the downbeat of 
prices is designed to confuse the con- 
sumer and abrogate the farmer’s land 
tenure. There has been no cutback in 


farmer production on account of sliding- 


scale parity. The present cut in parity, 
subtracted from last year’s election-year 
prices, means a loss of $57 million to 
farmers on oats, a $29 million loss to 
farmers on barley, a $3 million loss on 
rye, and a $17 million loss on grain sor- 
ghums. 

As for legislation, we have a new com- 
pulsory poultry inspection law, a durum 
bonus acreage program extension for 1 
year, a law making permanent the 
ACP, and the extension of Public 
Law 480 for disposal of surplus commod- 
ities abroad. There is in addition a new 
law to permit farmers to produce up to 
30 acres of wheat for feed without pen- 
^ alty instead of the previous limit of 15 
acres, And that is about that. Among 
the important measures we were not able 
to get through were the potato bill and 
the prohibition of futures trading on 
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onions, although this year we were able 
to get the onions bill at least out of com- 
mittee and ready for floor action. 

Add to this summary rumors of ad- 
ministration’s efforts in the next session 
to get rid of Public Law 480 altogether, 
and Secretary Benson’s request for au- 
thority to eliminate al! price supports 
and return to the uncontrolled chaos of 
the 1930's, which would result in far 
greater farm production than ever known 
before. Last spring, in the hearings be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee, Secre- 
tary Benson, who bases his recommenda- 
tions on the idea that lower prices will 
naturally reduce production and thereby 
eliminate surpluses, made the amazing 
statement that he knew of no competent 
authority to indicate to the contrary. I 
was able to produce figures from his own 
Department's agriculture statistics of 
1955, indicating that in some 30 cases— 
that is, over half the time in certain 
commodities—this theory has been 
proved wrong. In these 30 cases, lower 
support prices had increased production 
and higher support prices had decreased 
production. In other words, Secretary 
Benson is basing his recommendations on 
an idea that works only about 50 percent 
of the time. That is not good enough 
for Congress—or for the farmers. 

Next session, armed with materials 
and testimony gathered in hearings this 
fall—and an election year—we will be 
prepared for the knockdown and dragout 
fight with Mr. Benson. 

The Family Farm Subcommittee and 
the Consumer Study Subcommittee will 
be making investigations in the field this 
fall, following their preparatory hear- 
ings here in Washington during the ses- 
sion. These are the only two committees 
which will be working on agriculture dur- 
ing the period between the first and 
second sessions of this Congress. The 
family farm hearings will be held for the 
purpose of securing testimony on actual 
experiences of family farmers in order to 
develop a sound farm legislative pro- 
gram. One of the sites chosen for these 
important hearings is Fergus Falls, 
Minn., and one of the considerations in 
choosing this particular city was its lo- 
cation in Otter Tail County, which has 
the largest number of family farms of 
any county in the State of Minnesota, 
and is one of the top 20 counties in the 
number of family-operated farms in the 
Nation. Much may be learned from the 
farm families of this area on the shaping 
of Government policy to strengthen the 
basic family system of agriculture. 

The Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
whose schedule is not yet firmly set, will 
continue with its study of food price 
trends and will probably hold its hearings 
principally in cities and food-processing 
centers. 

MISCELLANEOUS NATIONAL ISSUES 


Natural-gas legislation: Some 20 mil- 
lion consumers have more to fear from 
the latest version of the natural-gas bill 
than from the one vetoed during the 84th 
Congress on grounds of arrogant lobby- 
ing by oil interests. That earlier bill 
would have frankly and openly amended 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938 to free the 
field sales of natural gas to interstate 
pipelines from Federal regulations, thus 
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permitting big producers to raise field 
prices to levels at just about all the 
traffüc would bear. 'The new bill will do 
exactly the same thing by a camouflaged 
pretense at continued regulation of pro- 
ducer prices. By use of elaborate legal- 
isms, a reasonable-marxet-value for- 
mula is devised which actually directs the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate 
on the basis of a general increase of 
producer prices in line with the rising 
market value of gas—all of which is to be 
arrived at by private arm’s-length bar- 
gaining. The implications of such a bill 
are astounding. Through the concerted 
efforts of a small group of Representa- 
tives, the consumer interest in holding 
the line on natural-gas prices has been 
protected, and the bill held over until 
next year. The consumers of America, 
who stood to lose about $800 million an- 
nually out of their pockets to the already 
economically overfed oil-and-gas indus- 
try, can breathe a sigh of relief—but only 
until next session. The need for con- 
tinued vigilance was never more clear, 
and my district can be assured of my 
continued opposition to this bad legis- 
lation. 

Rural electrification: Riding on the 
outcome of the fight over REA are power 
costs to farmers served by REA co-ops 
and much more. REA’s defenders are 
under fire from two fronts: the adminis- 
tration money managers who favor up- 
ping interest rates on new REA loans— 
now fixed by law at 2 percent—to no 
less than what the Treasury pays on its 
long-term debts—roughly 342 percent 
and private power interests which plan 
an all-out effort to prevent further ex- 
pansion by the co-ops. 

Fish and game, duck stamp: In 1934, 
when duck faced extinction, Congress 
passed the Duck Stamp Act. Duck 
hunters were to buy a Federal duck 
stamp for $1, with the proceeds going to 
buy and develop more land for the na- 
tional waterfowl refuge system. ‘The 
money was not coming in fast enough to 
do the huge job which sportsmen figured 
needed doing. So they came to Congress 
in 1949, asking that the price of the duck 
stamp be doubled. Congress went along. 

Four years later, 1953, the money was 
rolling in. There were funds for a 
greatly expanded refuge acquisition and 
development program. It never got off 
the ground, because the new administra- 
tion picked the duck hunters’ pockets 
and used the money for current operat- 
ing expenses of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This is one of the many means 
by which this administration has pre- 
sented a balanced budget to the public. 
Even the Post Office Department got into 
the act. In 1954, the price which that 
Department charged for printing and 
distributing the stamps was almost five 
times what it was in 1953—for about the 
same number of stamps. 

Once again it is proposed that Con- 
gress increase the fee. The preferred 
alternative is the Democratic proposal 
to earmark 65 percent of the receipts 
from the present $2 fee for the purchase, 
administration, maintenance, and de- 
velopment of refuges, Hearings on this 
last bill revealed that sale of duck stamps 
grossed almost $5 million last year. In 
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the past 20 years, duck stamps have 
ht in nearly $50 million. Of that, 
Only $45 million has been spent for 
d—the rest has gone for operating 
expenses in the past 4 years of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Another example 
of the need for vigilance. 
tirement security measures: Only 
relatively minor bills dealing with social 
Security were considered by the 85th 
ess during the 1st session. Public 
Law 109—H. R. 6191—extends until July 
l, 1958, the time for disabled persons to 
flle applications for disability freeze to 
Preserve their rights to old-age, sur- 
Vivors, and disability insurance. An im- 
Portant section of this law prohibits de- 
Uctions from social-security disability 
efits of the service-connected disabil- 
ity compensation paid to veterans. This 
Will permit a totally disabled veteran to 
Teceive the full amounts of both pay- 
Dents without any reduction. 

Several bills authorizing various States 
Combine retirement systems with so- 
lsecurity were enacted. Another bill, 

H. R. 1944, liberalized regulations relat- 
to the payment of social-security 
benefits to alien survivors of certain 
Members of the armed services. H. R. 
8892 extends for 2 years the time within 
Which a minister may elect coverage as 
* self-employed individual for social- 
Security purposes. 
LOCAL ISSUES 
H. R. 8508, the two ASC county com- 
Mittee bill- Public Law 85-278: I intro- 
duced a bill to prevent the consolidation 
of the two ASC county committees which 
ve been serving the large counties of 
Otter Tail and Polk in the Ninth District. 
ese are 2 of the counties of the 4 in 
the United States which would have been 
affected by a recent ruling of the General 
Accounting Office that no county shall 
ve more than 1 ASC committee and 
t those which have 2 must consoli- 
date these 2 by the end of September. 
ese 2 counties are in the group of 
20 largest counties in the country and 
a much smaller group of large counties 
Principally engaged in farming. The 
of two ASC county committees 
&rew out of a need for them—to give 
adequate service to the farmers in these 
espread areas. 

Despite the fact that this bill is non- 

Controversial—no one is injured by its 

e—only local interests are involved 
and there is nothing but advantage to be 
gained by its passage, yet this bill en- 
Countered one of the peculiar obstacles, 
by coincidence, which sometimes befalls 
^ bill in the legislative process. When 
the bill reached the Senate, it passed 
favorably through the subcommittee to 

e Committee on Agriculture and was 

Teported favorably to the Senate for ac- 
tion on a calendar which is similar to 

House’s Consent Calendar. There, 
Quite by coincidence, this bill at the time 
Was the only bill having to do with agri- 
Culture and was picked by a Senator 
Seeking to secure passage of a very im- 
Portant piece of watershed legislation by 

Customary method of attaching it 
as an amendment to another measure. 
When we on the House side got wind of 

we were perturbed because there 
Was a deadline for passage of the ASC 
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committee bill, and none, or at least no 
known deadline requirement for the 
watershed legislation. To this there was 
the added possibility of & Presidential 
veto of the bill in amended form. This 
we just could not risk, important as the 
watershed legislation might have been. 

The minute we found out in a routine 
check with the Senate bill clerk, that 
this bill had been objected to—that is, 
put over for further debate on account 
of the proposed amendment, we imme- 
diately got in touch with Senator Hum- 
PHREY and he, in turn, immediately went 
to work in the Senate to eliminate the 
amendment and secure passage of the 
bill without amendments. But for Sen- 
ator HuMPHREY's valuable assistance in 
the Senate in giving the bill the final 
push without crippling amendment, this 
important deadline bill might have been 
lost. The bill has now gone to the Presi- 
dent for signature and there is not any 
reason whatever for a veto. By the time 
this report goes to press, undoubtedly 
H. R. 8508 will be law. 

In conclusion, I would like to discuss 
the ways in which your Representative 
can be of service to you, other than as 
& Member of Congress engaged in the 
legislative process. The additional serv- 
ices, largely advisory and representative 
of your interests with the various execu- 
tive agencies and commissions, such as 
the Farmers' Home Administration, De- 
fense Department, Social Security Ad- 
ministration and so forth, are limited to 
requests. Frequently, however, the very 
fact of expressed interest or protest on 
the part of the elected Representative 
is sufficient to make these agencies re- 
consider a hasty or an improper decision. 

Warroad customs curtailment: An ex- 
ample of such a reaction is a reversal 
of its decision to curtail customs service 
in Warroad on the part of the Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department. As 
& result of vigorous protest based upon 
the potential damage to commerce and 
international interchange in the War- 
road area, the threatened permanent 
curtailment of the service between the 
hours of 9 p. m. and midnight on Sun- 
days and holidays, was removed and the 
service was restored in full. 

Personal problems: Other and more 
common examples are the frequently suc- 
cessful solutions to personal problems 
which range all the way from compas- 
sionate transfers or harship discharges 
for hard-pressed service people and their 
families, to pressing for improved loan 
servicing of our farmers by FHA. 

Egg prices: A third type of service is 
the campaign to draw public attention 
to a given problem, such as the low egg 
prices, and in this a continuous flow of 
letters from you is of considerable assist- 
ance to your Representative. In the 
egg crusade as an example of this part 
of a Representative's work, there are sev- 
eral steps to be taken. The first, of 
course, is continuous letter protest to the 
offending agency—in this case, the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Immediately 
after the convening of Congress last 
January, I began this phase by writing 
letters to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
asking that he do something about the 
depression-low egg prices by support 
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and by buying eggs. Receiving no satis- 
factory reply, other letters went to the 
Secretary, and still receiving no satisfac- 
tion, it appeared that national atten- 
tion should be called to the problem. 
Here is where your good letters came 
into the picture. After July 1, as the 
second phase of the campaign, I started 
a series of insertions of your letters on' 
low egg prices and the cost-price squeeze 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. This was 
followed by the third phase, a floor 
speech in the House. This speech was 
picked up by the international wire 
services because of the buildup and 
through them was given a play in news- 
papers all over the country. 

This is about the only way your Rep- 
resentative can influence the policies and 
operations of the administration—by se- 
curing the pressure of widespread publio 
protest. In order to enlist the aid of 
an aroused public, attention must be 
focused on the problem. This is exactly 
what happened on the egg crusade and 
it has worked. 'The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has begun to buy eggs in sufficient 
quantity to have an effect on the price— 
and prices to the farmer are going up, 
little by little. 

Evaluation of the 1st session: Well, 
the 1st term of the 85th Congress is 
over. It was & Congress which might 
best be described as moderate—a bal- 
anced Congress. This is perfectly un- 
derstandable because there were many 
instances of crossing party lines in dif- 
ferent groupings, which was in turn, un- 
doubtedly, the result of changing political 
patterns all over the country. The whole 
country is in a period of political tran- 
sition. In many ways we who would have 
liked to see more vigorous and more lib- 
eral action on important issues had & 
feeling of frustration; however, much 
groundwork for constructive legislation 
in the second session has been laid. 

I stayed until the last horn blew and 
the session was over August 30 with & 
rush of last-minute business. Many of 
my colleagues had been unable to stay 
the full term for personal reasons; some- 
times in the last week or two it had been 
difficult to find a quorum in Washington. 
And, now that the congressional children 
are back home and ready to go to 
school—in their overcrowded class- 
rooms—their parents can finally take & 
few days vacation, 


Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th District of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
practice to report as often as possible to 
my people. Accordingly, I offer this re- 
port to my people on the 1st session of 
the 85th Congress. 
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The distinguished minority leader of 
the Senate, the Honorable WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, said: 
^ The Congress worked hard and long. Of 
tourse, the number of bilis passed ran into 
the hundreds. 


Our own distinguished majority leader 
In the House, the Honorable JoRN W. 
McCormack said: 

One of the greatest Congresses this coun- 
try has ever had. 


I am certain that when history has 
judged this session we will find that this 
has been one of the great Congresses. 

Last session I served my people on the 
Public Works Committee and on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee. Since the legislative work on the 
road bill, the St. Lawrence Seaway, and 
projects of especial interest to my people 
have by and large been completed my 
service was no longer so valuable on the 
Public Works Committee. For that rea- 
son I changed from the Committee on 
Public Works to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce at the 
beginning of this session in order to op- 
pose the gas consumers gouge bill. 

I maintain two offices to serve the 
people of my district, one in Washington, 
and the other in Detroit at 7310 Grand 
River Avenue staffed by my able assist- 
ant, Mr. Charles S. Brown, and my De- 
troit secretary, Mrs. Theresa Tabin. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


This is a short summary of the major 
bills I introduced. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Speaker, I devoted much time to 
improvement and extension of the Social 
Security Act to more classes of people 
with better benefits commensurate with 
the needs of our retirees. I introduced 
the following bills on this subject: 

H. R. 4765, a bill guaranteeing up to 
60 days’ free hospitalization each year 
to those eligible for social security bene- 
fits, including retirees, widows and de- 
pendent children. 

H. R. 7669, a bill to raise the amount 
of annual earnings taken into account in 
computing benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act from $4,200 to $6,200. This 
bill would more adequately cover our so- 
cial security retirees, raise the maximum 
benefit for a retired worker from $108.50 
per month to around $140 per month. 
Under this bill widews who now receive 
& maximum of $81.40 would be entitled 
to benefits of over $100 a month. Com- 
bined family benefit of a retired husband 
and wife would be increased from $162.80 
to around $200 a month. 

This bill would not increase social se- 
curity taxes for workers earning less than 
$4,200. The maximum increase to the 
employer and employee will amount to 
about $3.75 a month but will apply only 
to workers earning between $4,200 and 
$6,200 a year. 

H. R. 5737, a bill to reduce the retire- 
ment age for men to 60 and for women 
to 55. The purpose of this bill is to per- 
mit our citizens to have the opportunity 
to receive the advantage of a more real- 
istic retirement age where they desire 
to retire, or where forced to for health 
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eps: or because of inability to obtain 
obs. 

H. R. 6948, the humanitarian old-age 
rights bill, which I cosponsored with a 
number of other liberal Members of Con- 
gress. This bill establishes for the first 
time clear legislative intent by Congress 
that public assistance shall be adminis- 
tered promptly and humanely with due 
regard for preservation of family life. 
The bill requires that old-age assistance 
recipients shall receive benefits at the 
same age as old-age beneficiaries under 
title 2 of the Social Security Act. It per- 
mits earnings of up to $50 a month by 
aged and handicapped on public assist- 
ance instead of the present $30 a month, 
It also permits parents of needy chil- 
dren, and needy children thmeselves, to 
earn up to $30 a month to supplement 
their assistance checks without reduction 
in aid. This bill will permit recipients 
of old-age assistance to own a home of 
assessed value, less all encumbrances, of 
up to $5,000 free from imposition of lien 
as well as household furnishings and an 
insurance or burial policy up to $500. It 
would eliminate the practice of enforcing 
collections from relatives of recipients of 
old-age assistance. This bill also pro- 
hibits publishing of names of recipients 
of old-age assistance in the so-called 
pauper lists, and provides that the value 
of United States surplus food made 
available shall not be deducted from the 
recipient’s aid. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Iam proud to say that I was the author 
of the first bills introduced this session 
guaranteeing equal rights to all of our 
citizens, 'Those bills are: 

H. R. 140, a comprehensive civil rights 
bill aimed at outlawing discrimination in 
employment, political participation, 
travel and accommodations; as well as 
protection of citizens from lynching; and 
to establish a civil rights division in the 
Department of Justice for the protection 
of the rights of all citizens. This in- 
cluded creation of a joint congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights, the outlawing 
of poll tax in the several States, and 
other things. 

H. R. 141, which was purely an anti- 
poll-tax bill aimed at outlawing the poll 
tax in the various States as a pre- 
requisite to voting in a Federal election. 

H. R. 142, a bill aimed at the creation 
of a Civil Rights Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to protect the rights of 
all American citizens. 

H. R. 143, a statute outlawing lynch- 
ing and offering Federal protection to all 
citizens from lynch mobs and lynch law. 

H. R. 144, a bill aimed at outlawing 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry. This bill was a vigorous com- 
pulsory Federal fair employment prac- 
tices bill. 

Some of the features of these bills are 
included in the Civil Rights Act passed 
by this Congress. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

I was cosponsor of H. R. 3764, a bill 
to provide a program of national con- 
tributory health insurance. This bill 


provices for a Federal program of con- 
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, sustained by a contribution from an em- 


ployer and employee into a fund like the 
social security trust fund. From this 
fund each citizen will be entitled to full 
payment of all hospital bills, doctor bills 
and medication. Thus for the first time 
the American people are offered a full 
and complete guaranty of effectual 
health protection. No longer would 
health and adequate medical care be the 
property only of the well-to-do. 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


This is one of the most pressing prob- 
lems facing the city of Detroit. As our 
people know, the city of Detroit is faced 
by continued obsolescence both of homes 
and of factories. Many of our fine resi- 
dential areas are deteriorating into slums 
through the passage of time, and once 
thriving industrial areas are lapsing be- 
cause of changes in factory requirements 
and needs. To help this problem I in- 
troduced two bills: 

H. R. 6551, which would authorize the 
Federal Government to invest up to $1 
bilion of the social security trust fund, 
which today totals approximately $22 
billion, in bonds or other obligations 
issued by local public agencies for urban 
renewal projects. 

H. R, 5302, a comprehensive bill to 
permit Federal cooperation and funds for 
redevelopment of idle factory areas of the 
kind we have in Detroit which once em- 
ployed thousands and thousands of men. 
This bill would make available to De- 
troit Federal funds for redeveloping 
blighted industrial areas for industrial 
purposes. 

TAXATION 


During this session, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced and worked for three bills to 
amend the tax laws of this country: 

H. R. 7065, providing for a raise in the 
Pi ewe for individuals from $600 to 

H. R. 7066, which provided for an in- 
crease in exemptions from $600 to $800. 

I want to make it very clear that these 
2 bills are aimed at benefiting low-in- 
come taxpayers and will offer a family 
of 4, earning in the vicinity of $5,000, a 
tax reduction of about $120 to about $180 
per annum. Under these bills a large 
number of low-income taxpayers will be 
removed from the rolls, especially those 
earning under $2,000 a year. 

H. R. 2541, a bill to give all corporations 
with an income of under $525,000 a year 
a substantial reduction in taxes and offer 
corporations with incomes larger than 
that amount increased taxes at a very 
slight rate. The purpose of this bill was 
to give tax relief to small business and 
afford some help in their battle against 
the economic giants of this country, with 
no losse of revenue to the Treasury. 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr. Speaker, during this session, I in- 
troduced two bills on the subject of im- 
migration: 

The first was H. R. 4908, an omnibus 
immigration bill to eliminate the inequi- 
ties and harsh features of our present im- 
migration law. This bill does away with 
the national origins quota system and 
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Substitutes for it a general quota system, 
only on the ability of this country 
to absorb newcomers. It eliminates the 
€ of second-class citizenship which is 
given our naturalized citizens under ex- 
ting law, 
H. R. 4969, a bill to grant permanent 
U uge to escapees who came into the 
hited States under the parole provisions 
the immigration law. The purpose 
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of this bill is to permit the Hungarian 
escapees who have entered the United 
States to become eligible for permanent 
residence and ultimate citizenship. 
THE RECORD OF THE 85TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
THE BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 
The 1st session of the 85th Congress 
cut the President's $71.8 billion budget 
to $66.5 billion. 
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The House actually voted to cut the 
President's budget by $5.5 billion. A 
slightly smaller cut results from the fact 
that the Senate insisted on higher ex- 
penditures for certain items. 

I insert a breakdown of fiscal 1958 ap- 
propriation bills, and the action taken 
thereon by the Congress. 


Congressional action on appropriation estimates, 85th Cong., Ist sess., Aug. 29, 1957 


Reduction 
Appropriation bill Conference 
agreement 
— eS mu eee 
Bills for 1555. 

ireasury-Post — ͤ—— $3, 965, 291,000 | $3, 834, 927,000 | 88, 884,927,000 | — $3, 884, 927, 000 $80, 364, 000 20 2.0 
alo SO SOR UCM UE 515, 189, 700 454, 395, 700 457, 152, 600 456, 189, 600 59, 000, 100 118 11.5 
General Government matters 20, 921, $70 16, 021, 370 16, 010, 370 16, 010, 370 4, 911, 500 23.4 23.5 
Independent Otfices...........- 5, 923, 195, 000 5, 385, 201, 700 5, 378, 594, 800 5, 373, 877, 800 549, 317, 200 9.0 9.3 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare.. 2, 981, 277, 581 2, 846, 831, 581 2, 885, 290, 781 2, 871, 182, 781 110, 094, 800 4.5 3.7 
Curler of Columbia (Federal payment) 25, 504, 450 22, 504, 450 23, 004, 450 22, 504, 450 3, 000, 000 11.8 11.8 
88 871, 513, 000 653, 685, 000 613, 584, 290 507, 790, 225 273, 722, 715 25.0 31.4 
tate, Justice, Judiciary 65, 649, 802 563, 799, 793 563, 085, 293 562, 891, 293 102, 758, 509 15.3 15.4 
Agriculture... ........- -| 3,965, 446, 617 3, 692, 889, 757 8, 668, 972, 157 8, 666, 543, 757 208. 902, 80 6.9 7.5 
Fefe FES Bt 108, 271, 443 78, 370, 285 104, 844, 640 104, 844, 660 3, 426, 783 2.8 3.2 
Defense. 7 36, 128, 000,000 33, 562,725,000 | 34, 534, 229,000 | 33, 759, 850, 000 2, 368, 150, 000 7.1 6.6 
Public works 875, 453, 000 814, 813, 023 884, 151, 323 858, 091, 323 18, 358, 677 7.0 2.1 
Supplemental (Post O 149, 500, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 11.0 11.0 
Supplemental, 1958. 1, 973, 767, 827 1, 581, 590, 587 1, 824, 001, 547 1, 734, 011, 947 239, 755, 880 15.0 12.1 
Mutual security 3, 386, 860, 000 2, 524, 760, 000 3, 025, 660, 000 2, 768, 760, 000 618, 100, 000 25.4 18.2 
Atomic energy BNET TAREE LI SSDI IR 2,491, 625,000 | 2. 200, 718,500 | 2,323, 632,500 | 2. 328, 632, 500 167, 992, 500 7.7 6.7 
House 63, 907, 854, 615 58,515,293, 908. 1... S ererc Euer uan 5, 392, 620, 809 84 8.4 
64, 048, 466, 20 60, 320, 140, 771 |. 8, 728, 325, 519 5.8 
2. Su Cenſeren es ZF 59, 134, 110, 706 4, 014, 358,584 7. 7 
4 6 pm ue and deficiency, 1957: Total 589, 644, 320 463, 020, 788 512, 203, 045 455, 620, 925 134, 023, 395 20.9 22.7 
House 96,40€ 017,779 | 88,979,104, GON nnn oo [annone nem 5, 515, 773, 184 8.6 8.6 
Sennte 64, 638, 110, 610 |....-............- 60, 832, 433, 816 3, 805, 676, 74 5.9 
88 TVT 59, 589, 731, 631 5, 048, 378, 9789. 7.8 
. dur cap dit A ei —— l. — — — ee Oe TN 


c According to an earlier edition of the 
Dgressional Quarterly I voted for 
n momy only 13 percent of the time, but 
that 13 percent of the time I voted to 
Fen Some $6.5 billion in nonessential 
ems, almost the exact amount cut from. 
tines udset by the House of Representa- 
Yet I voted for the full amount of the 
l-security appropriation; the full 
Ount of the Federal contribution for 
Pollution abatement; the full amount of 
€ral grants to the States for schools, 
— lunches, old-age assistance, aid to 
inte ndent children; Federal research 
Cancer, heart disease, and mental 
tio ; and Federal highway construc- 
D. I voted for the full amount re- 
Quested for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
Tation to protect the purity of this coun- 
8 food and drugs, and other essential 
Umanitarian and social programs. 
I voted to pare $1.1 billion from the 
f Stration’s request for $4.4 billion 
or foreign aid, which has been care- 
administered for the past several 
years. Waste has been so flagrant as to 
Ve been commented on on a number 
Of Occasions by House and Senate com- 
ttees which investigated the program. 
th € amount appropriated is in excess of 
€ amount that the administration can 
Ustify. Today $5.5 billion is in the pipe- 
b € awaiting expenditure, and the $3.3 
«dion authorized by Congress gives a 
i *al of $8.8 billion available for expend- 
— At present rates of expenditure 
t is enough for about 3 years. 
en manner I voted for reduction in 
€ President's request for defense funds. 
The conzressional committee which 
Studied this matter said categorically 


after long hearings that the amount 
authorized was adequate for the needs of 
a sufficient defense for this country. 
The President received as much as he 
was able to spend last year, and more 
than the amount the administration in- 
tends to spend this year. 


THE SCHOOL BILL 


I voted for the Federal School Con- 
struction Act this year, by voting against 
& motion to kill the enacting clause. 
The vote on that particular motion was 
very close, 208 to 203. It broke down 
into 97 Democrats and 111 Republicans 
voting to kill the bill and 126 Democrats 
and 77 Republicans voting against kill- 
ing the bill. Thus a majority of Demo- 
crats voted to save the bill, and a major- 
ity of Republicans voted to kill the bill. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that at the time the bill was killed the 
Republican assistant minority leader 
and other prominent leaders on the Re- 
publican side were urging that the bill 
be killed and announcing that they in- 
tended to vote against it. The only sub- 
stantial Republican leader who voted 
against killing the bill was the minority 
leader himself. It is also interesting to 
note that he made no significant effort to 
save the bill. It is equally important that 
the people be aware that at the time this 
bill was killed by Republican Members of 
the House, a maneuver was on to accept 
the few precise changes in the bill which 
the President wanted so as to enact a 
school bill now. 

VETERANS 

The House refused to raise interest on 
Veterans’ Administration’s direct and 
guaranteed home loans from 4!2 to 5 


percent, thus preserving low interest 
rates for veterans. 

This Congress enacted a bill to extend 
the direct loan and guaranteed loan pro- 
gram for World War II veterans housing 
to July 25, 1959, and to raise the direct 
loan maximum from $10,000 to $13,500. 
Congress also passed H. R. 52, to author- 
ize an increase in pensions for veterans 
with service-connected disability by ap- 
proximately 10 percent and included 
higher increases for completely disabled 
veterans. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


I was one of the backers and sponsors 
of the first civil-rights bill, H. R. 6127, 
enacted in over 80 years. This is & good 
bill, and is a long step toward full equal- 
ity for all our people. It guarantees the 
right of all citizens to vote and sets up 
Strong Federal injunctive procedures to 
protect that right. It creates a Civil 
Rights Division within the Office of the 
Attorney General headed by an Assist- 
ant Attorney General, charged with en- 
forcement of this and several other exist- 
ing civil-rights statutes. 'The bill creates 
a Commission on Civil Rights empowered 
to look into civil-rights problems. 

THE JURY-TRIAL AMENDMENT 


Since there is much confusion over the 
jury -trial amendment, I want to explain 
what was done on that matter. 

Two weakening changes were made in 
the Senate after we in the House had 
beaten off all attempts to weaken the bill. 
The first was striking of section III, which 
in effect narrowed the bill to a right-to- 
vote bill. ` 

The second was the so-called jury-trial 
amendment. Opponents of the bill ef- 
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fectively spread the idea that they were 
protecting the right to jury trial by that 
amendment. However, it is long settled 
Jaw that there is no right to jury trial in 
cases where civil or criminal contempt is 
the issue; that is, failure to obey lawful 
order of a court. 

A successful compromise was effected 
very narrowly limiting the jury-trial 
amendment and guaranteeing the effec- 
tiveness of the courts to enforce the bill. 
The compromise made a new trial by jury 
available only in contempt cases when 
the sentence was more than $300 or 45 
days imprisonment. There is no jury 
trial available in civil contempt proceed- 
ings at all. 

THE GAS GOUGE BILL 

During this session of Congress a bill 
to exempt gas producers from regulation 
was introduced and was finally reported 
by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 'This bill would 
guarantee $1 billion a year windfall to all 
producers of natural gas and to the pipe- 
lines who own their own reserves, and 
would mean a big raise in consumer 
prices for natural gas. I was among 
those who fought this bill in committee 
&nd before the House Rules Committee. 
We were able to slow the progress of the 
bil to such & point that its sponsors 
deemed it unwise to bring it before the 
Congress for final vote and passage. AS 
said by Drew Pearson in his column of 
August 16, 1957: 

The reason for this (defeat of the gas bill) 
was the effort of some young, vigorous Con- 
gressmen, led by MacpoNALD, of Boston; 
Joun DINGELL, of Detroit; * all Demo- 
crats, all first- or second-term Congressmen. 

PROTECTION OF THE FBI FILES 


I voted for the legislation enacted 
which would protect FBI files from in- 
discriminate prying by defendants, yet 
which would offer to any person accused 
of crime adequate opportunity to secure 
sufficient entry into pertinent, relevant 
documents in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment, including the FBI, to adequate- 
ly prepare for his own defense and to 
cross-examine witnesses. 

IMMIGRATION 


Ialso voted in favor of the compromise 
Immigration bill, S. 2792, which passed 
both the House and Senate. This bill, 
although substantially less than was em- 
bodied in my own Immigration bill, was, 
nevertheless, a good bill It permits re- 
issuance of 18,656 visas for refugees, and 
provides for relief for certain classes of 
child immigrants, tuberculars, and cer- 
tain classes of wives and dependents 
presently excludable, 

PAY RAISE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Postal and classified Federal employ- 
ees are shamefully underpaid. In order 
to help these people secure a fair and 
decent living standard I voted for H. R. 
2474, a bill to give a $546 annual increase 
for each of the 500,000 postal workers, 
effective September 1, 1957. Ialso voted 
for H. R. 2462 to provide an 11-percent 
increase for Federal white-collar work- 
ers. It has been announced that the 
President will veto both of these bills. 
In that event I will not only vote for such 
bills again but will introduce them on the 
opening day cf next year's Congress, 
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POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


I voted against the administration's 
postal rate increase bill because it con- 
tinued the several hundred million dollar 
yearly subsidy to magazines, newspapers, 
and periodicals at the expense of the in- 
dividual users of first class and air mail. 
These last two classes of mail would be 
raised by up to 33 percent while now pay- 
ing a profit. Other classes of mail which 
are losing money would be raised far less 
than the amount of the present loss to 
the taxpayer. 

I have attempted to follow a good, con- 
structive, liberal program for the bene- 
fit of all of the people of my district and 
of the country. I intend to continue 
this record as long as my people have me 
serve them. 


Report on Major Legislation of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress ends today. 
I have prepared, for my constituents in 
the Ninth District of Virginia, a brief re- 
port on the major legislative actions of 
the session. I have stressed those ac- 
tions of particular interest to the people 
of my district. ` 

No attempt has been made in this 
report to cover all of the activities of the 
session. Neither do I try to assess the 
accomplishments of the Congress, pre- 
ferring to wait until the second session 
has been completed and action taken on 
much important pending legislation. 
The work of this first session, however, is 
more than adequate to insure this Con- 
gress an appropriate niche in history— 
perhaps as one of the most responsible 
ever to serve the people of this Nation. 

AGRICULTURE LEGISLATION 


I have served as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture again 
in this Congress, having first been as- 
signed to this committee in the 84th Con- 
gress. Since farming is of great im- 
portance in the Ninth District, service on 
this committee enables me to give close 
consideration to all agriculture legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress. 

The unwillingness of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to approve the bills referred 
to him for a report has limited, to a 
major degree, the agriculture legislation 
of this session. The committee's records 
show that the Members of the House con- 
cerned with the well-being of agriculture 
in the Nation have introduced more than 
500 bills. After careful study, the bills 
considered most worthy of action were 
sent to the Secretary for consideration. 
He approved only 16 of the 125 bills 
submitted. He disapproved or proposed 
substantial changes in all others or did 
not express an opinion. We know from 
experience that unless the Secretary in- 
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dicates to the President that he ap- 
proves a bill, it is doomed to a veto— 
as the major farm bill passed in the last 
Congress was vetoed. 

The farmers of this Nation, despite 
optimistic statements from Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, are still in 
trouble. Prices are high on things pur- 
chased for the farm; prices have not im- 
proved on products sold from the farm. 
I hope that in the second session we will 
have more favorable comments from the 
Secretary on legislative proposals de- 
signed to bring a fair share of the Na- 
tion's prosperity to our farmers. 

The Agriculture Committee has taken 
final action on more than 270 of the bills 
introduced in this session. The com- 
mittee, with its 18 subcommittees, has 
conducted 176 hearings and study ses- 
sions and some are also planned during 
the recess. 


Among the major agriculture actions 


. ofthe session were: A 1-year, $1.3 billion 


extension of the Agricultural Trade and 
Development Assistance Act, under 
which our surplus farm commodities are 
disposed of at home and abroad; the ap- 
proval of a deferred grazing program, 
providing assistance to the farmers in 
drought areas; establishment of a com- 
pulsory Federal poultry-inspection sys- 
tem to insure sanitary practices and cor- 
rect labeling of poultry and poultry 
products; an improved program of con- 
trol and eradication of plant pests, in- 
cluding a new threat to farmers, the im- 
ported fire ant; a change in law to ex- 
empt—for 1958 and later crops—up to 30 
acres of wheat from marketing penalties 
when the entire crop is used on the farm 
where raised; and authority provided for 
a continuation of the agricultural con- 
servation program—ACP. 

Preliminary investigation and hear- 
ings on legislation referred to the Agri- 
culture Committee are often done by one 
of its subcommittees. Iam a member of 
the Subcommittees on Tobacco, Wheat, 
Livestock, and Feed Grains, Research 
and Extension, Family Farms, and Con- 
sumers Study. These have been active in 
the first session. For example, the Con- 
sumers Study Subcommittee has under- 
taken a broad investigation into the rea- 
sons for increased food prices during & 
time of declining farm income. The 
Family Farms Subcommittee, which held 
a field hearing in the Ninth District last 
year at my invitation, will continue its 
work on ways and means to improve 
farm programs for the benefit of the 
small farm. 

BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


This has been an economy-minded 
Congress, effecting substantial cuts in 
the $71.8 billion recordbreaking peace- 
time budget for fiscal year 1958 an- 
nounced by the President last January. 
When the final vote was taken on the 
appropriations bills, the budget had been 
reduced enough to give serious consider- 
ation to a tax cut next year. 

Estimates of the budget cuts range 
from $4.9 billion, as tabulated by the 
House Appropriations Committee, to $6.5 
billion totaled by the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures. 
Whatever be the final figure, it is suffi- 
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Clent to illustrate the deep concern of 
the Congress over the proposal to in- 
Crease Government spending. 

I have voted for a majority of these 
budget cuts, including the billion-dollar 
Teduction in foreign-aid funds. In some 
instances I did not vote for reduced funds 

use it was apparent they would have 
be provided at some later date or es- 
Sential Government services curtailed. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The major actions in this important 
legislative field were the passage of the 
ddle East resolution to authorize eco- 
nomic and military cooperation with 
Middle East nations threatened by ag- 
8ression; authority for the United States 
Participate in the International 
tomic Energy Agency; and a much 
er immigration bill than proposed 

by the administration. 
A continuation of foreign-aid was ap- 
Proved, but plans to make it a permanent 
tion in some respects were curtailed 
and the funds requested for fiscal year 
1958 reduced. When the authorization 
and appropriation bills were finally 
upon, the $4.4 billion proposed in 
the budget estimates had been cut by a 
billion dollars. This action, in my opin- 
lon, will insure a more responsible and 
eficient administration of the foreign- 

aid operations, 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


We extended and improved the veter- 
ans direct home loan program to provide 
More opportunity for veterans seeking 
to e loans in rural areas and small 

wns to secure financing, which has be- 
Come more difücult under current tight 
a policies. Service-connected dis- 

bility compensation payments were in- 
the by an average of 10 percent with 
degree of disability determining the 
1mount of the increase. For example, a 

0 percent disability monthly payment 
Was raised from $17 to $19 while a total 
gisability payment was increased from 

181 to $225. Also, various veterans laws 
EM consolidated into one volume and a 
8 Use-passed bill to raise pensions for 

Danish-American War widows is await- 
Ing Senate action. 

FINANCE, COMMERCE, INDUSTRY 
a The approval of tax legislation in- 

Uded extension of the present corporate 
i: Ine tax rate of 52 percent and the 
sting rate of certain excise taxes, and 
i curtailment of the authority to issue 

ast tax writeoff certificates for new 
lants. The House passed the first over- 
la technical revision of the excise tax 

WS since 1932 and the bill is pending in 
— Senate. No income tax reduetion bill 
ine approved, but hearings on such leg- 

lation have now been scheduled for 
Next January. 
wane Small Business Administration, 

ch provides technical and managerial 
advice and credit to small business, was 
mended for a year and its loan funds 
$e Teased. The Senate is expected to ap- 

Ove a House-passed bill next session to 

€ this a permanent agency. 

Senate approved, and the House 
10 — probably do so next session, a re- 
x on and modification of all the Federal 

WS governing banks, savings and loan 

tions, and credit unions. 
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Also, interest rates payable on savings 
bonds were increased from 3 to 3% per- 
cent. 

CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 

I opposed the passage of the so-called 
civil-rights bill, which occupied more 
time in the Congress this session than 
any other single piece of legislation. As 
passed, this measure empowers the At- 
torney General to us2 Federal injunc- 
tions to prevent alleged interference with 
voting rights, creates a Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate complaints 
and determine whether additional legis- 
lation should be recommended, and es- 
tablishes a new section in the Justice De- 
partment, headed by an Assistant Attor- 
ney General, to be concerned with civil 
rights. An amendment to provide jury 
trials in criminal contempt cases grow- 
ing out of this bill was added in the Sen- 
ate and later modified by House-Senate 
agreement. The changes made during 
consideration of this bill made it less 
vicious to the sections of the country at 
which it was aimed than the original bill 
proposed by the administration. 

IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS 


Passage of a $1.9 billion housing bill, 
which included lower downpayments on 
FHA-insured homes, was the major piece 
of housing legislation of the first session. 
Funds were also provided for urban de- 
velopment and slum clearance. 

The bill to begin a 5-year, $1.5 billion 
program of Federal aid to the States for 
school construction was killed in the 
House after an amendment was adopted 
to prevent the use of these funds in any 
State with segregated schools. Extend- 
ed to June 30, 1959, however, was the as- 
sistance now provided school districts 
affected by Federal activities in their 
areas. 

Pay raises were approved for postal 
and other Federal workers, but a veto is 
expected by the President. If action to 
disapprove these bills is taken by the 
President, further legislation will be re- 
quired in the second session to increase 
pay for Government employees. 

A bill to protect the files of the FBI 
was passed after it became apparent that 
a uniform procedure was needed for the 
production in court of statements by 
Government witnesses. 

Also, an Airways Modernization Board 
was approved to assure a safe, efficient 
navigation system for all civilian and 
military aircraft. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Although we have not considered so- 
cial-security amendments comparable to 
those of 1956, which reduced the retire- 
ment age for women and provided dis- 
ability benefits at age 50, we have passed 
bills to make important technical and 
other changes in the program. The fil- 
ing time for ministers to secure coverage 
under social security as self-employed 
individuals was extended for 2 years. 
Also, a bill was passed to insure further 
protection for the disabled by extending 
the time in which the disability freeze 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
could be made retroactive, and to allow & 
veteran to receive both his service-con- 
nected disability compensation and any 
social-security disability benefits to 
which he may be entitled. 
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FLOOD PROTECTION 


Included in the public-works appropri- 
ation bill for flood control in several 
areas of the Nation was an initial alloca- 
tion of $100,000 in planning funds for the 
proposed Pound River flood-control res- 
ervoir in Dickenson County. I will seek 
further planning funds for this project 
in the second session, in addition to au- 
thorization and planning funds for any 
other flood-protection dams found feas- 
ible under a survey now nearing comple- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers. Since 
the flood in the Ninth District earlier 
this year, I have been exploring every 
possibility for flood control, such as local 
protection projects and reservoirs. 

COAL RESEARCH 


A special Subcommittee on Coal Re- 
search, established in the 84th Congress, 
has now concluded a 15-month study of 
the coal industry, its problems and needs, 
Broad recommendations for a greatly 
expanged program of coal research and 
development to insure a greater degree 
of stability for the industry and its 
workers have been made by the subcom- 
mittee. I intend to introduce legislation 
in the second session to carry out cer- 
tain of the subcommittee's major rec- 
ommendations. Coal production in Vir- 
ginia is concentrated in the Ninth Dis- 
trict and is the primary industry in 
several counties. Therefore, I have sup- 
ported this subcommittee's work at every 
opportunity, including the arranging of 
& field hearing in Abingdon last spring 
to receive testimony from representatives 
of the industry in Virginia. 

JENNINGS BILLS 


I have introduced several bills in the 
first session and expect consideration of 
them by the appropriate committees of 
the Congress in the next session. 

Two of my bills pertain to social secu- 
rity changes. The first would lower the 
retirement age for men to 62 as was done 
for women last year. The second would 
provide that a child shall be considered 
the adopted child of a deceased individ- 
ual where adoption proceedings were 
commenced before such individual's 
death and are subsequently completed by 
the surviving spouse. 

Pending before the Committee on 
Government Operations is my bill to 
authorize the donation of surplus Gov- 
ernment property to community organi- 
zations, such as lifesaving crews and 
volunteer fire departments. 

In the field of agriculture, I have in- 
troduced a bill to establish an Agricul- 
tural Research and Development Board 
to begin a research program to find new 
and increased industrial uses for agricul- 
ture products. Early this year I intro- 
duced legislation to improve the soil 
bank, especially to allow more participa- 
tion by corn and wheat raisers ‘outside 
the so-called commercial production 
areas of the Nation. Hearings were held 
and a bill similar to mine favorably re- 
ported. However, the House turned the 
bill down after amendments were added 
on the floor. Hearings have also been 
held on an amendment I have proposed 
for the soil bank to make grazing lands 
eligible for inclusion in this program. 

Pending in the Agriculture Committee 
is my bill to establish an acreage-pound- 
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age quota system for burley tobacco. 
This bill would also increase allotments 
by at least 5 percent and provide ade- 
quate export tobacco. 

| As I stated, hearings will begin in the 
House Ways and Means Committee next 
January on tax legislation. I have two 
bills pending before the committee to 
increase personal exemptions from $600 
to $800 and to allow a taxpayer an addi- 
tional exemption for college students. 

CUMBERLAND GAP PARK 


Appropriated in this session were funds 
for the Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park, which is being established 
on the Virginia-Kentucky-Tennessee 
border. Included in the appropriation, 
in addition to regular , maintenance 
funds, was $325,003 for the construction 
of roads and trails, and $322,000 to con- 
struct buildings and utilities. Lee Coun- 
ty residents have been very much in- 
terested in the development of this park 
on the county's border. 

NEXT SESSION ACTIVITY 


Among the major bills likely to be 


taken up at the second session are the ~ 


postage rate increase bill, which was 
passed by the House; the natural gas bill, 
reported by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; the TVA 
bond financing bill, which has passed the 
Senate; an extension or replacement with 
a direct appropriation plan, of the Lease- 
Purchase Act, under which Government 
buildings are awaiting construction; aid 
to areas of the Nation with excessive 
unemployment; trade and tariff bills; 
and the usual appropriation measures. 

Both my district office in Marion, Va., 
and my Washington office will remain 
open, as usual, during the recess to serve 
the people of the district. 


Pay Raises for Postal and Other 
Classified Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I feel very strongly 
the urgent necessity of increasing the 
pay of postal and other Federal classified 
Workers to keep pace with the rapidly 
rising cost of living. I believe that the 
President is callous and thoughtless in 
his apparent belief that the workers are 
now receiving adequate compensation. 
In the coming session of Congress I will 
fully support a bill to grant these workers 
& decent living wage, 

One of my first acts as a Member of 
the Senate was to send a telegram to 
President Eisenhower urging him to sign 
the pay-raise bills passed by the 1st ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp the message I directed to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Honorable DwicHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I most strongly urge 
you to sign the bills granting long overdue 
pay raises to postal and other classifled Gov- 
ernment workers. I am deeply concerned 
about the failure of salaries for Government 
workers to keep pace with the rapidly rising 
cost of living. The necessity for such an 
increase was a major issue in my campaign. 
In view of the large majority by which my 
policies were endorsed by the voters of Wis- 
consin, it is clear that the people of my State 
realize that a fair increase is justified and 
necessary. 

Please do not let these Government work- 
ers down. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator. 


Hon. Otto Passman, Statesman 
Extraordinary y 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that appeared in 
& recent issue of the Washington Star 
which I think is of great interest to the 
Members of this House. It pays a fitting 
tribute to a man who is constantly 
endeavoring to protect the Public Treas- 
ury. More power to him. 

The article follows: 


PASSMAN IS VIEWED AS NEW FORCE IN AID 


One of the many important developments 
in the long sessiorf in Congress now ending 
has been the emergence of a new “Mr. Big of 
Foreign Aid." 

He is Orro E. PASSMAN, & Democrat from 
Louisiana, whose stalwart opposition to ad- 
ministration requests for new mutual- 
security funds caused President Eisenhower 
to suffer perhaps the greatest defeat of his 
career in the White House. 

After Mr. PassMaNn’s House Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Appropriations had its say, 
the administration’s original $4.4 billion re- 
quest for new mutual-security money had 
been whittled to $2.77 billion. The $1.6 bil- 
lion reduction was one of the most severe 
Congress has made in an Eisenhower foreign- 
aid request. 

Not only the Eisenhower prestige, but that 
of the Senate as well, hung in the balance 
in the last stages of the congressional debate, 

FLAMBOYANT ORATORY 


Until some time after 3 p. m. last Wednes- 
day, the Louisiana Representative with the 
flair for flamboyant oratory and his House 
colleagues had been insisting on a $2.5 billion 
final package. It then took all the pressure 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN and other Democratic 
leaders could bring to push the House group 
back to the final $2.77 billion figure. 

Even then Representative PassmMan, who 
keeps complete foreign-aid statistical tables 
in his head, was reluctant to go along. 
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He had stood up to even more pressure & 
few weeks ago, when President Eisenhower 
called him to a special 6 p. m. conference with 
the House and Senate leadership. 

The President, Senate Majority Leader 
JOHNSON and House Minority Leader MAR- 
TIN Occupied a sofa in the White House sec- 
ond-floor sitting room. 

In a chair directly opposite them the Presi- 
dent placed Congressman PassMAN. Flank- 
ing him in semicircles sat other congressional 
leaders, almost all of them publicly com- 
mitted to the President’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram substantially as it was. Among them 
were & who's who of the administration plus 
strategically important Democrats: Hayden, 
Rayburn, Cannon, Saltonstall, Taber, Wig- 
glesworth, Knowland, Radford, Hollister, 
Herter. 

Mr. PASSMAN, ever conscious of his share- 
cropper beginnings, admits being overawed. 
He sat silently as others expressed their sup- 
port of foreign aid. When the President 
called on him at last, the weight against him 
was impressive. 

“There is not a member of my committee,” 
Mr. Passman began politely, “who would de- 
stroy or cripple your foreign-ald program, 
Mr. President. But they will make substan- 
tial reduction in the appropriation based 
upon their understanding of the needs. 
Either I or you, Mr. President, have been 
given erroneous information about the pro- 


Then Mr. PassMAN, who keeps on his desk 
a tabulation of his net worth down to the 
last pair of socks and shorts in his wardrobe, 
began reeling off from memory amounts the 
President had requested and comparing them 
to the amounts of carryover funds the admin- 
istration had not spent from previous years’ 
appropriations, 


CLICKS OFF CATEGORIES 


He clicked off the categories—military 
spending, defense support, special funds, 
economic development. All showed a history 
of administration overestimation of the 
amounts needed, Mr. PASSMAN said, because 
much less than the appropriation was actual- 
ly spent. 

In the fiscal year that ended June 30, he 
pointed out, Congress had cut the adminis- 
tration's request almost a billion dollars, and 
even then the administration fell short by 
$500 million of obligating the money appro- 
priated. It appeared to him, he told the 
President, that the administration had over- 
stated its needs last fiscal year by 81.5 
billion. 

The Representative concluded his little 
speech with an assurance that his committee 
intended to ask the House to appropriate all 
the money necessary, in his committee's 
opinion, to carry out the programs the Presi- 
dent had projected. 

Mr. Eisenhower replied, in effect, that he 
would be satisfled 1f this were done. 

BORN ON FARM 

Mr. PASSMAN, now 57, had come a long way 
from the tenant farm near Franklinton, La. 
where he was born. His formal schooling 
ended in the fourth grade, when at the age of 
13, he left home to go to work in a Covington, 
La., grocery store. 

He finally got a high-school diploma by go- 
ing to night school, later served in World 
War II as a naval officer, and now heads 9 
profit-sharing factory that makes commer- 
cial refrigerators, restaurant equipment, and 
lounge furniture. 

Every morning at 10 o'clock Represents- 
tive Passman gets telephoned reports from 
the Passman Wholesale Equipment Co. and 
the Passman Investment Co. on the previous 
day's income and expenditures. 

He watches the taxpayer's dollars with the 
same loving care he lavishes on his personal 
fortune, now about $500,000. 


1957 
The Cyprus Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr, HENNINGS. Mr. President, it is a 
Special privilege to ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 

e Recorp a report and resolution of the 

St annual convention of the Order of 
Ahepa, which wes held in St. Louis on 
August 23. This is a special privilege be- 
Cause of the close association which my 
800d friend, George C. Vournas, has had 
Over the years with this organization. 

Mr, Vournas, a distinguished lawyer, a 
brilliant scholar, and a great American 
Patriot, has done more than any other 
Person in welding into our body politic 
the Grecian-American community. He 

accomplished this not only through 
his Work in the Order of Ahepa, but also 
in own individual capacity and 
through his activities in many other civic 
Organizations, He has made a valuable 
fe bution to our democratic way of 
€, and his selfless devotion to our coun- 
is in the best of American traditions. 
ere being no objection, the report 
resolution were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 
RT OF THE JUSTICE FOR CYPRUS COMMITTEE 

AT THE 31ST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 

or AHEPA HELD IN ST. Lovis, Mo., 

Avovsr 18-24, 1957 
is The debate held on the Cyprus question 
Pe the United Nations during the week of 

by 18, 1957, and the resolution passed 
9 b body were important steps forward 

struggle of the people of Cyprus for 
Self-determination. 

2. The release of Archbishop Makarlos from 
llega imprisonment on the Seychelles Is- 
landa was hailed throughout the world as the 

first step to the resumption of ne- 
Brittions between the controlling power, the 
tish Government, and the people of 
in whom sovereignty alone resides. 
Howeve It is to be noted that Archbishop 
eAkarios, the political and religious leader 
the people of Cyprus, has not been re- 
gummed to his homeland from where he was 
the abducted. In effect, this means that 
Situation that prevailed in early 1956, 

to the archbishop's illegal imprison- 

nt, of negotiations in Cyprus between the 
te tish Government and the people of Cyprus, 
presented by their leader, Archbishop Ma- 

28 has not been restored. 
has The British conservative government 
vith med to resume bilateral negotiations 
tion Archbishop Makarios. In this connec- 
talks it should be noted that the bilateral 
Piet between Archbishop Makarios and 
tober Marshal Harding, which started on Oc- 

4, 1955, were unilaterally terminated 

we ch 5, 1950, by the British Government 

ry & solution was reported near. 

this During the past year, and particularly 
ing Part spring, there has been an increas- 
Al unt of evidence of brutality by the 
ish security police against the people cf 

i vs US. A great debate has raged about this 
n he British press, and some of Britain's 
Peng E newspapers have demanded an inde- 
ent inquiry be made concerning these 
deba tions, Also, in the House of Commons 
op te on Cyprus (July 15, 1957), the labor 
tweltton called for an independent inquiry 
the allegations, Thus fur the answer 
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of Field Marshal Sir John Harding and the 
British Government has been to refuse an 
independent inquiry into these charges. In 
this connection, your committee would like 
to draw the attention of this national con- 
vention to the official report by a committee 
of the United Nations on the mass and brutal 
repression by the Soviet Union in Hungary. 
Although the methods employed by Com- 
munist Russia in Hungary are different in 
degree from those employed by the British 
in Cyprus, in essence the aim of both is the 
same—the control of an alien population by 
force. . 

5. A small minority within the British 
Government have been referring to partition 
as a possible solution in order to coerce the 
Cypriotes to accept less than full freedom. 
This solution has been uniformly condemned 
by outstanding authorities in England, in 
the English press, and in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, distinguished 
foreign affairs analyst of the New York Times, 
wrote a particularly cogent article pointing 
out the disaster that could result 1f partition 
were considered as a solution. He labeled 
partition "a fatal solution" (the New York 
Times, April 24, 1957). 

6. During the past year, Senate Resolution 
81, calling for application of the principle of 
self-determination to Cyprus, was introduced 
under the cosponsorship of 17 United States 
Senators and the full endorsement of 10 
others who had not had time to cosponsor it. 
The Order of Ahepa played à leading role in 
this resolution. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas on July 18, 1955, the 84th Con- 
gress unanimously passed House Concurrent 
Resolution 149 which reads as follows: 

“Whereas Communist imperialism and 
other forms of colonialism constitute a denial 
of the inalienable rights of man; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States 
have traditionally supported other peoples 
in their aspirations to achieve self-govern- 
ment or independence and in their struggle 
against tyranny or domination: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States should 
administer its foreign policies and programs 
and exercise its influence so as to support 
other peoples in their efforts to achieve self- 
determination or independence under cir- 
cumstances which will enable them to as- 
sume and maintain an equal station among 
the free nations of the world”; and ` 

Whereas the above resolution expresses the 
sense of the Congress that the United States 
in its international relations should main- 
tain its traditional policy in opposition to 
colonialism and Communist imperialism; 
and 

Whereas the issue in Cyprus of self- 
determination is basic to American foreign 
policy; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of American 
foreign policy and prestige that the com- 
promise solution of military bases for NATO 
and freedom for the people of Cyprus be 
accepted; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the island of Cyprus are struggling 
for their liberty and are demanding an end 
to their present colonial position in the 
British Empire; and 

Whereas the United States fought a great 
world war under the banner of the principle 
Of self-determination of all peoples: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Order of Ahepa: 

1. Strongly reaffirms its support for the 
application of the historic American prin- 
ciple of self-determination to the people of 
Cyprus and all other peoples seeking self- 
determination. 
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2. Strongly condemns the totalitarian 
methods employed by the British to thwart 
the basic right of the people of Cyprus to 
government by consent. 

Calls for our Government to urge an in- 
dependent inquiry by the United Nations, 
similar to the United Nations Hungarian in- 
quiry, to probe the great number of allega- 
tions of brutality by the British security 
police against the people of Cyprus. 

4. Express lts great sympathy to the hard- 
pressed people of Cyprus in their gallant 
struggle for self-determination. 

5. Rededicates itself, in the interest of 
American foreign policy, to the great task 
ahead of assisting the people of Cyprus in 
their struggle for freedom. 

6. Initiate immediately a comprehensive 
program, in the interests of American foreign 
policy, in support of the application of the 
principle of self-determination for Cyprus 
and place responsibility on the supreme pres- 
ident for its fulfilment, 

7. Appoint a national committee to plan 
and carry out such a program with headquar- 
ters in New York where the United Nations 
and the central committee of the Cyprus Fed- 
eration of America are located. 

8. Form active local committees through- 
out the United States and coordinate their 
efforts through the national committee. 

9. Again take serious and sustained steps 
to enlist the assistance of the United States 
Government toward a solution of the Cyprus 
question and the granting to the Greek 
Cypriotes their inalienable right of self-deter- 
mination, 

10. Reexpresses its sincere appreciation to 
those Senators who have endorsed the ap- 
plication of the principle of self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus. 

11. Urge our Government to use its influ- 
ence and prestige as leader of the free world 
to have negotiations resumed between the 
British Government and Archbishop Ma- 
karios and to allow Archbishop Makarios to 
return to his people in Cyprus. 

12. Transmit these resolutions to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Congress, the 
State Department, the United Nations, and 
the press. 


Eisenhower Doctrine in Middle East 
on Thin Ice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a critical situation is developing in 
the Middle East which is of great con- 
cern to all of the people of the United 
States. We seem to be getting deeper 
and deeper into a political situation that 
could perhaps end only in a shooting war. 
We pray to God that this will not happen. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a timely edi- 
torial that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal and which sets forth the dan- 
gerous position that our country is in. 

The editorial follows: 

GETTING IN DEEP 

A few months ago the United States was 
able to help prevent a Communist coup in 
Jordan. It is extremely doubtful the United 
States can pull off a similar feat in Syria; 
in fact, the deeper the United States gets 
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Into that situation the more dangerous it 
is likely to become. 

Syria is not Jordan. In Jordan there 1s 
& prowestern King who was able and willing 
to take decisive action, buttressed by an 
American show of force and military aid, 
In Syria the prowestern elements have been 
routed and the Soviet stooges are already in 
control for the time being at least. 

There is no way for the United States to 
grapple directly with the problem of Syria's 
slippage into the Soviet orbit. For this is 
& plain case of Soviet subversion, something 
the Eisenhower doctrine does not and can- 
not cover. The unhappy fact is that, once 
a country has gone under, the United States 
can do little to retrieve it except by the 
inadmissible course of war. 

What the United States 1s attempting, 
instead, is to deal with the matter indirectly. 
By dramatically rushing its arms aid to 
Jordan and by forceful official statements, it 
is making a show of force presumably de- 
signed to suggest to the Syrians the unwis- 
dom of their Communist plunge. These 
moves are also intended to restrain the 
Syrians from any aggression they might con- 
template against their neighbors. The im- 
plication is that the Eisenhower doctrine, 
which promises military assistance to any 
middle eastern nation attacked by & coun- 
try controlled by international communism 
might be brought into force. 

How serious this threat of Syrian aggres- 
sion may be is unknown. It would seem 
the Soviets, well on the way to winning 
Syria by subversion, might be understandably 
reluctant to sponsor a Middle East war which 
might undo their “victory.” But if the 
threat is serious, the question arises whether 
the United States should get involved in the 
Middle East Korea, which could be the re- 
sult of applying the Eisenhower doctrine. 
The American people might well wonder if 
Syria is worth that. 

Meanwhile the effects of the United States 
involvement so far could be the reverse of 
those intended. The tough talk may only 
speed the Syrians on their way to becoming 
a fullfiedged satellite, if they have not al- 
ready gone all the way. The stepped-up arms 
shipments to Jordan may only bring stepped- 
up Soviet shipments to Syria, adding the 
fuse of an arms race to a situation already 
quite explosive enough. 

It is obviously unfortunate when any coun- 
try slips down the Soviet drain. And there 
are always those who, with more emotion 
than reason, are ready to ask how the United 
States can sit idly by and do nothing. The 
answer is that each case must be viewed on 
As merits and, above all kept in perspec- 

ve. 

Not every piece of territory in the whole 
world is so important as to justify running 
the risks of war. The United States realized 
that it could do nothing, short of war, to 
undo the coup in Czechoslovakia or make the 
Hungarian rebellion successful. And in the 
so-called East-West struggle Czechoslovakia 
and H are far more valuable properties 
than Syria, It is thus somewhat ironic that 
this country should even be toying with force 
for such a relatively worthless objective. 

The Soviet Union is far from getting its 
Own way in the world; most places it is 
stopped cold, and even its success in Syria 
may prove a doubtful one. But neither 
should the United States assume responsibil- 
ity for everything that happens in the world, 

In any case, the United States cannot con- 
trol everything. And to try is to risk fight- 
ing everywhere, regardless of any area's sta- 
tegic importance to the United States. That 
is not serving the national interest but en- 
dangering it. 
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“After Living 16 Weeks in Cleveland as a 
Visitor From Vienna to the International 
Yozth Leaders Exchange Program, I 
See the Urited States in Another Way: 
America Now Has a Face for Me and I 
Must Say I Like This Face" 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. EOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the cit- 
izens of my hometown, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have just completed another unique con- 
tribution toward good will among na- 
tions. They are just not satisfied with 
merely studyinz or talking about for- 
eign affairs; they believe the most ef- 
fective diplomacy between nations must 
be carried on by the people themselves. 

Thus, they sponsored last year, and 
have repeated this year, the evergrowing 
international youth leaders exchange 
program. 

In 1956 this program involved 25 lead- 
ers of youth groups and youth organiza- 
tions from Western Germany. This ex- 
periment was so successful that it was 
not only repeated, but extended this year 
to include 52 youth leaders from 8 Euro- 
pean countries. Austria was represented 
by 3 youth leaders; Belgium by 1; Fin- 
land sent 4, and France 6. 'Two came 
from Italy; 26 from Germany; 7 visited 
with us from the Netherlands, and 3 
came from faraway Norway. 

What impressed me most about this 
program was the fact that it was not just 
operated by our Government, but was 
initiated and sponsored by a group of 
Cleveland citizens who voluntarily got 
together to make this program possible. 
This group, headed by Kenyon C. Bolton, 
president of the Cleveland Council on 
World Affairs, included educators, busi- 
nessmen, religious leaders—men and 
women from all walks of life and rep- 
resenting all religious, political, and 
racial groups. 

The administration of the program 
was in the hands of one of Cleveland's 
most prominent Red Feather agencies, 
the Neighborhood Settlement Association 
of Cleveland. Henry B. Ollendorff, its 
executive director, acted as the coordi- 
nator of the program and was ably assist- 
ed by Miss Elizabeth H. Brown, the execu- 
tive secretary of the project. 

Although initiated and sponsored by 
Clevelanders, the project was a truly co- 
operative one. Our own Government 
through the International Educational 
Exchange Service of our State Depart- 
ment, contributed overseas travel grants 
for 38 participants, as well as a small 
cash grant and a great deal of help and 
advice. The foreign governments made 
possible the overseas travel of 14 of the 
visitors and contributed a total of $7,700 
directly. Even the foreign visitors con- 
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tributed directly to the program through 
10 weeks of summer work in Cleveland 
social agencies and chilcren’s camps, 
without receiving any salary. The Cleve- 
land foundation pioneered, as usual, 
with a grant of $3,200. The social agen- 
cies of Cleveland in which the visitors 
worked during the summer, made avail- 
able to the program the amount of sal- 
aries which they would otherwise have 
paid for this summer work, totaling 
$10,500. The Cleveland citizens them- 
selves responded to an appeal by Mr. 
Walter K. Bailey, president of the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., and voluntarily gave to 
the program a total of $12,500 in 
hundreds of individual contributions 
ranging from $2 to the Cleveland Rotary 
Club's $1,009. 

Thus, it can truly be said that this was 
& cooperative enterprise of citizens, gov- 
ernments, and foreign visitors. 

The other unique feature of this pro- 
gram was its combination cf study and 
work, of giving and receiving, of learning 
and teaching. 

The foreign youth leaders arrived in 
Cleveland on May 1. During the first 6 
weeks they stayed in private homes as 
the guests of Cleveland families. Each 
one stayed in a home for 2 weeks, and 
this made it possible for them to see 
American family life as members of fam- 
ilies in three different settings. One 
hundred and fifty-six Cleveland families 
volunteered eagerly to serve as host fam- 
ilies, and they included all social, re- 
ligious, and racial groups in this 
metropolitan city. 

Many of my constituents have told me 

how much their visitors have contrib- 
uted to the broadening of their families’ 
and their children's horizons; how they 
went to school with their children and 
told about their countries; how eager 
they were to learn about everything that 
comprises the American way of life; and 
how heartbreaking it was to let them g0 
to another family after 2 weeks. 
. These first 6 weeks were filled with 
many hours of study. This period in- 
cluded a course on American group-work 
methods in the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University, 
taught by Prof. Margaret Hartford. The 
course was followed by visits to dozens of 
social agencies, settlement houses, chil- 
dren’s institutions, the juvenile court, 
factories, but also theaters and musical 
events. On 12 different occasions they 
met for discussions with leading Cleve- 
land citizens on specific phases of Ameri- 
can life, labor, industry, religion, volun- 
tary citizen participation, and welfare 
work. There was never enough time for 
social engagements. 

During the following 10 weeks, each 
one of our visitors worked in one of the 
institutions he had before visited, as 4 
camp counselor, or a social worker, in & 
settlement house, a children’s camp, a 
Scout organization, or a children’s insti- 
tution. They led groups of American 
children, working, playing, and living 
with them and their American fellow 
counselors. 
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When the group left Cleveland, 400 of 
their new friends gathered at Hiram 
House Camp to bid them farewell. Many 
of the visitors tried to say what they felt, 
but nobody could really express it. The 
leader of the Finnish group put it this 
way: 

We are sure that, as the years go by, our 
sense of the past will have one fixed dividing 

~ Point: “before or after I was in America.” 


A young social worker from Vienna 
Put it movingly in these words: 

After 16 weeks' experience, I see the United 
States in another way: America now has a 
is for me * * * and I must say, I like this 


Before leaving for their home coun- 
tries, I had the pleasure of welcoming 
the group in Washington. They visited 
the White House and the Capitol, and I 
Can well understand why Clevelanders 
insist that this program be continued 
and extended for many years. Not only 
are these young people ambassadors of 
Eood will but they are representatives 
Of Europe's youth who have to come to 

w this country of ours as it is, and 
asit wants to be. At the same time they 
have enriched the philosophy and the 
Work of Cleveland’s agencies by working 
With our own young people. 

This has been an exchange program 
In every sense of the term. 

The West German Government has 

eady responded to last year's program 
by inviting eight Cleveland youth leaders 
to come to Germany during the summer 
0f 1958. Other such invitations will fol- 

Cleveland can certainly be proud 
Of the leadership they are assuming in 
diplomacy—people-to-people diplomacy. 


How Britain Curbs Labor Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial based on an 
Article by Victor Riesel which was writ- 

in London quite recently. I do not 
W the source of the editorial so I am 
leave to include the editorial and 

e article by Mr. Riesel. 


How Bnrrarw CURBS RACKETEERING 


ac hlons and the labor movement are as 
mg or stronger in Britain than they are in 
United States. But the British don't 
Ve the same problem of labor racketeer- 
; 88 we do. Instead they have a unique 
fil m set up that protects the rank and 
9 union member against dictation by 
or eng-arm labor leaders and against milking 
f the union funds. 
tee videntiy, the machinery works to the sat- 
then een of organized labor since it is more 
n 85 years old and has obviously not ham- 
pared the growth of the British labor move- 
— This novel device was described the 
$ er day by labor columnist Victor Riesel, 
appears in the Globe-Democrat. 
The British insure fairness and honesty on 
© part of labor leaders through an agency 
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called the Register of Friendly Societies. It 
was authorized by law in 1871. 

This law says in effect that all public asso- 
ciations, such as unions, can be exempt from 
taxation and business laws if they register. 
To sign up, they must agree to permit the 
Chief Registrar to examine their books and 
discipline them if they violate ethical prac- 
tices. 

The result, Victor Riesel writes, is this: 

“Today some 90 percent of Britain’s une 
fons are registered. Each year they file de- 
tailed and accurate financial reports, listing 
every penny owned by the union, every inch 
of real estate, every shilling spent, and why, 
This is made public and every union mem- 
ber—in fact, really every British citizen— 
can get a copy. = 

“Furthermore, the unions are checked reg- 
ularly by (the registrar's) small staff. 

“The registrar is the man to whom the 
rank-and-file in the operating engineers or 
some teamsters’ locals or, in fact, any Ameri- 
can union could go if they had evidence of 
corruption.” 

One thing 1s crystal clear as a result of 
the Senate Racket Committee's disclosures. 
And that is that card-carrying members of 
the union deserve better protection of the 
funds collected from them. Instance after 
instance of loose if not fraudulent use of 
union funds was revealed before the Senate 
Rackets Committee. 

At present, unions are not required to 
make public disclosure of what money they 
took in, what it was spent-on, and by whom, 
That kind of reform is a must—for the pro- 
tection and good name of unions as well as 
in the public interest. 

And so is some kind of safeguard to in- 
sure that the Johnny Dios and other hood- 
lums can't rule unions with hired thugs or 
gunmen, masquerading as business agents 
or organizers. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
August 29, 1957] 
RACKET BUSTING 
(By Victor Rlesel) 


LoNDoN, August 28.—From Sherlock Holmes 
I got positively no help on racket busting in 
America. The old boy was not at home on 
Baker Street. I ambled over to Jermyn 
Street, but unfortunately Dr. Watson was 
on holiday. But that didn't foll your opera- 
tive. There was someone in at 17 North 
Audley Street, Westminster, in Mayfair—a 
three-story, old Georgian brownstone-front 
house such as we all dreamed was occupied 
by Detective Molmes. 

There is an answer to America's rackets 
at 17 North Audley. For there resides a 
modern knight, Sir George Crabbe. He has 
enough power to crack any labor racket, 
should some hood here ever catch the dis- 
ease from the States. 

Sir George can seize any union that falls 
into the hands of a thief. Sir George can 
seize its books. But he can do more than 
that. He can seize its property, its public 
buildings and even its postage stamps. And 
he can turn the property back after he has 
vacuumed it. 

Yet fewer Britons know Sir George than 
know that Charles Dickens and Karl Marx 
were neighbors, ina way. You see, Sir George 
is the chief registrar of the Registry of 
Friendly Societies. As such, he has the 
power to act in the name of the queen, 
decency, and civilization, all of which are so 
synonymous here. The Registry, 1t seems to 
me, is something we can use in the United 
States in this year of the shakedown 1957, 
and not when Congress reconvenes in 1958, 
Here is why: 

The Registry of Friendly ‘Societies was set 
up under the law of 1871. This act said in 
effect that all public associations, such as 
unions, can be exempt from taxation and 
business laws if they register, 
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All these unions needed to do was to come 
1n, agree to conduct themselves as the decen- 
cies of ethical practices dictate and they 
could get & certificate, & number, and tax 
exemptions, But they also had to agree to 
permit the chief registrar to examine their 
records and discipline them 1f need be. 

Today, some 90 percent of Britain's unions 
are registered. Each year they file detailed 
and accurate financial reports, listing every 
penny owned by the union, every inch of real 
estate, every shilling spent and why. This 
is made public and every union member—in 
fact, really every British citizen—can get a 
copy. 

Furthermore, the unions are checked regu- 
larly by Sir George's small staff. There are 
no phonied books. Each year the unions 
must bring up to date the constitutions, pro- 
cedures and practices and lists of officers 
which always are on file at 17 North Audley. 
Included are all union laws covering their 
own regulation of expense accounts, fines of 
members, collection of dues, assessments, and 
initiation fees. Even membership lists are 
checked. If an officer is removed, the reg- 
istrar wants to know why. 

Furthermore, the registrar makes certain 
that funds collected for special purposes are 
spent for these purposes. A union can raise 
money to back a Laborite candidate. But it 
puts the pounds in special kitties. Further- 
more, this money can't be spent without ap- 
proval of a majority of the membership—and 
no one is forced to contribute a political 
halfpenny. 

The registrar is the man to whom the 
rank and file in the operating engineers’ or 
teamsters' locals or, in fact, any American 
union could go if they had evidence of cor- 
ruption. In England, all they would need do 
would be to call Mayfair 7001. They would 
get an appointment. They would be listened 
to. If their evidence held up, Sir George 
would order some of his 10-man staff to look 
at the union books, or sit in on union elec- 
tions, or count the union's cash. 


The Cameron Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time I have tried 
to keep the House advised of such disas- 
ters as the tidal wave which struck the 
coast of Louisiana with such vicious force 
on June 27 during hurricane Audrey. 

As president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, I have long had a 
great interest in all the varying aspects 
of the Nation’s water problems. Our 
Federal program for water utilization is 
concerned with the control of our water 
resources and with efforts to minimize its 
devastation when it goes on a rampage. 
We are interested in trying to avert dis- 
aster and we are interested in analyzing 
the facts after a disaster so that we can 
plan and expand control measures. 

Therefore, the three Federal agencies 
most immediately and directly involved 
in the Audrey storm were asked to pre- 
pare brief reports on their activities in 
the Cameron, La., disaster area. The re- 
ports were prepared by the Military Es- 
tablishment, by the United States 
Weather Bureau, and the Federal Civil 
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Defense Administration. In addition, I 
! call the attention of the House to a news- 


paper article appearing in the Port Ar- 


thur, Tex. News on Friday, August 30, 
1957, entitled "Lights To Go On—Cam- 
eron To Have No Rest for Labor Day.” 
These reports and this article will give 
Members a fuller insight into the vast- 
ness of the human problems that arise 
when disaster strikes. They should em- 
phasize again the need for expanding 
and accelerating our Federal flood-con- 
trol and water-utilization programs. 
EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY RE- 
SOURCES, DISASTER RELIEF, LOUISIANA, JUNE 
2'I-Aucusr 27, 1957 


1, Reference is made to the telephone con- 
versation between Major Capka and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Crayton, reference a request 
from the office of Representative OVERTON 
Brooks, Louisiana, for information, subject 
as above. The following information is pro- 
vided as a basis for a reply to the request 
of the Congressman. 

2. A tropical disturbance, hurricane Au- 
drey, struck the Louisiana and Texas coast 
June 27-28. The area in the vicinity of 
Cameron, La., was damaged severely. The 
commanding general, Fourth United States 
Army, in consonance with his responsibjlity 
to control and coordinate emergency military 
support in disaster relief, designated the 
commanding general, 1st Armored Division, 
Fort Polk, to establish a disaster relief oper- 
ation center at Lakes Charles. The employ- 
ment of all emergency military assistance 
rendered by the services in the disaster area 
was controlled from this center. Liaison and 
coordination with other Federal agencies, 
the American Red Cross, State and local au- 
thorities were effected at the military dis- 
aster relief operation center. 

3. The cumulative totals of military as- 
sistance rendered in the State of Louisiana, 
in connection with the disaster caused by 
Hurricane Audrey, are as follows: 

(a) Cumulative totals of military person- 
nel employed: 

(1) Army: 3,755 man-days with a maxi- 
mum of 512 personnel, employed on June 29. 

(2) Navy: 448 man-days with a maximum 
of 246 personnel, employed on June 28. 

(3) Air Force: 1,846 man-days with a 
maximum of 49 personnel, employed on 
July 10. 

(4) Coast Guard: 725 man-days with a 
maximum of 280 personnel, employed on 
June 28. j 

(b) Cumulative totals of military equip- 
ment employed: 

(1) Army: Cots, 3,600; blankets, 8,900; lit- 
ters, 110; medical kits, 1; baby delivery kit, 
1; sedans, 4; trucks, 116; ambulances, 11; 
tractors, 5; dozers, 3; refrigeration vans, 5; 
water purification units, 2; water tankers, 7; 
mobile shower units, 3; helicopters, 14; light 
aircraft, 3; radios, 26; tent hospitals, 4; tent 
kitchens, 4; field tents, 27; ranges, 24; and, in 
addition, engineer bridging and timber, gen- 
erators, power saws, and compressors, 

(2) Navy: Blankets, 500; pumps, 5; one- 
half-kilowatt light plant, 1; trucks, 15; radio 
and transmitter unit, 1; helicopters, 3; air- 
craft, 3. 

(3) Atr Force: Helicopte: ; - 
craft, 31. PN peg 

(4) Coast Guard: Cutters, 3; buoy tenders, 
2; patrol vessels, flood-relief boats, 20; heli- 
copters, 3; aircraft, 4; communication trucks, 
2; other trucks, 4. 

4. The above totals do not include pers- 
sonnel who indirectly supported the disaster 
operations, such as command, staff, 
maintenance, and communications or re- 
sources alerted and held available for pos- 
sible employment. 

5. Army helicopters were used for personal 
reconnaissance of the affected area by the 
Governor of Louisiana and key Federal Civil 
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Defense Administration officials, The num- 
ber of military personnel and military re- 
sources employed were reduced and with- 
drawn as State, local, and FCDA control was 
o»ganized. Assistance to the American Red 
Cross, euch as necessary personnel to operate 
field kitchens and equipment, refrigeration 
trucks, water-purification units, and some 
heavy engineer equipment were not with- 
drawn from the area until August 27, due 
to the fact that civil authorities were in- 
capable ef coping with the requirement of 
providing for the humanitarian demands in 
the affected area. 

For the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 


Operations: 
F. T. PACHLER, 


Brigadier General, General Staff, Di- 
rector of Operations, ODCSOPS. 
H. P. DONALD, 
Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff, 
Assistant Executive Director of Op- 
erations, ODCSOPS. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, August 27, 1957. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak MR. Brooks; I refer to your recent 
expression of interest concerning United 
States Air Force support rendered during 
the domestie emergency hurricane Audrey. 

The Air Force participation in the hurri- 
cane disaster in the State of Louisiana ex- 
tended from June 28, to July 23, 1957. Seven- 
teen aircraft and seventy-nine aircrew mem- 
bers participated in airlifting personnel, 
clothing, and supplies. Helicopters and liai- 
son aircraft assisted in the coordinated air- 
sea rescue effort. A large number of men 
participated at various Air Force bases in 
loading supplies and refueling aircraft. 

Final reports have not yet been received 
from field activities, and the complete ex- 
tent of United States Air Force participation 
is not known at this time. 

Your interest in this matter 1s appreciated. 

“Sincerely yours, 
F. Appun 
(For and in the absence of Joe W. 
Kelly, major general, USAF, di- 
rector, legislative liaison.) 


BRIEF REPORT ON HURRICANE AUDREY, JUNE 25— 
28, 1957, BY UNITED STATES WEATHER BU- 
REAU 


On Monday, the 24th of June, reports of 
light westerly winds at upper levels over the 
southwest portion of the Gulf of Mexico gave 
indications to Weather Bureau hurricane 
forecasters that a tropical storm was form- 
ing in the Bay of Campeche area. Later in 
the day a weather report sent in by a shrimp 
boat confirmed the beginning of a tropical 
storm that later was to be known as hurri- 
cane Audrey and which would strike Cameron 
Parish with great violence on Thursday 
morning, June 27. 

The tropical depression remained almost 
stationary during Monday night, but gradu- 
ally became more intense. At 4 a. m., central 
standard time, Tuesday, June 25, a bulletin 
was issued by the Weather Bureau's hurri- 
cane forecast office at New Orleans stating: 
"There are some indications that 1t 1s begin- 
ning to intensify and a slow northward move- 
ment is expected." 

A Navy weather-reconnaissance plane de- 
parted from Jacksonville early on Tuesday 
morning, to report on what was happening 
over and near the storm area in the western 
Gulf of Mexico. By noon the Navy plane 
had obtained a definite fix on the location of 
the center of the depression, and also report- 
ed that the surrounding winds had increased 
to hurricane force (75 miles per hour or 
more). 

Hurricane Advisory No. 1 was issued Tues- 
day noon on June 25, advising a hurricane 
watch (an announcement for specific areas 
that a hurricane or incipient hurricane con- 
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dition off the coast poses a threat; all people 
in the indicated areas should take stock of 
their preparedness requirements, keep abreast 
of the latest advisories and bulletins, and be 
ready for quick action in case a warning is 
issued; otherwise, the usual daily activities 
need not be interrupted) for the Texas and 
Louisiana coasts and stating that all in- 
terests along the Texas and Louisiana coasts 
and in the Gulf of Mexico should watch for 
later advisories.” 

During the remainder of Tuesday, the hur- 
ricane continued to move northward at about 
5 miles per hour and then increased its for- 
ward speed to about 10 miles per hour the 
next morning. Navy weather reconnaissance 
aircraft continued to report the position of 
the center of the storm and the intenstiy of 
the wind around the center through the use 
of radar, pressure measurements, and drop- 
sondes (a device released from the plane 
which automatically transmits atmospheric 
conditions back to the plane as it floats to 
the earth beneath a balloon). In addition, 
many weather reports were received from 
ships in the Gulf of Mexico which assisted 
1n locating and forecasting the movement of 
the storm. 

At 10 a. m. Wednesday, June 26, hurrl-^ 
cane warnings were issued for the entire 
Louisiana coast and stated that "* * * due 
to the size of the hurricane, gales will start 
along the Louisiana coast tonight." The 
same advisory contained this statement: “All 
persons in low, exposed places should move 
to higher ground." Added impetus to the 
importance of the advisory was given by the 
local statements issued by Weather Bureau 
offices along in the warned area, such as the 
one issued by the Weather Bureau 
station at Lake Charles, La., Wednesday after- 
noon warning all residents of coastal areas to 
evacuate before dusk. In some areas exten- 
sive evacuation of low places was carried out 
Wednesday noon and evening. The Red 
Cross estimates that shelter was provided 
for about 18,000 people from exposed places 
on the Louisiana and extreme southeast 
Texas coasts. 

Hurricane warnings for the Louisiana coast 
were continued in the 4 p. m. Thursday ad- 
visory from the New Orleans Hurricane Fore- 
cast Center. At 10 p. m. Thursday the 
warnings were extended westward to High 
Island, Tex., and the advisory included the 
statement that "the area from High Island 
to Morgan City 1s expected to bear the brunt 
of this hurricane Thursday." 

During Wednesday evening, June 26, the 
tides slowly rose on the Louisiana and south- 
east Texas coasts and there was a slow in- 
crease in the wind, but it was not until 
about 3 a. m. central standard time on 
Thursday, June 27, that the winds and tides 
became dangerous. At Lake Charles, La., the 
highest wind, 97 miles per hour, occurred at 
9:30 a. m. Thursday; and at Port Arthur, 
Tex., a wind gust reached 86 miles per hour 
Bt 10:33 a. m. Thursday. The highest re- 
ported wind over land was 105 miles per 
hour from the Citles Services Refining Corp. 
near Lake Charles, but there was an unoffi- 
cial report of 160 miles per hour from an 
oll rig in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rainfall was heavy over a large area with 
the greatest fall reported from Jennings, La. 
of 10.40 inches. Tides of 6 feet or more 
were reported from Galveston, Tex. to Co- 
codrie, La., with the highest of 10.6 feet being 
measured from a watermark inside a build- 
ing in Cameron. Most of Vermillion and 
Cameron Parishes were overrun by sea water. 

After the center of Audrey crossed the 
coast near Sabine, La. it began curving to 
the Northeast and lost some of its strength. 
It then moved across central Tennessee, into 
western Pennsylvania and western New York 
State. However, the storm maintained suffi- 
cient strength to cause heavy rains, floods 
and winds up to 100 m. p. h. in the Great 
Lakes region, 
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As the storm moved to the Northeast at 
least eight tornados occurred in Alabama on 
the morning of June 28, 1957, as a result of 
the unusual atmospheric conditions. 

Press reports show 534 deaths from hurrl- 
cane Audrey, and most of them occurred in 
Cameron Parish from drowning in the high 
water. Property damage was estimated at 
$150 miilion (#120 million in Louisiana; $9 
million in Mississippi; $3 million in Texas, 
and lesser amounts eastward and north as 
far as Canada). 

As soon as the tragic death toll in Cameron 
Parish became known, an extensive investi- 
gation was launched to determine the reasons 
for the disaster, in view of what appeared 
to have been excellent warnings. This inves- 
tigation has not yet been completed but the 
following points have immediate interest: 

1. The Weather Bureau warnings in con- 
nection with Audrey were as excellent as can 
be expected with present facilities and under 
the present state of the science of meteor- 
ology. . 

2. Almost everyone in the warned area was 
aware of the approach of Audrey at least 1 
day before the storm struck Cameron. 

3. Except for Cameron and Vermillion 
Parishes, extensive evacuation was completed 
by Wednesday night, and was organized and 
carried out in an orderly manner. 

4. Hurricane preparedness plans were prac- 
tically nonexistent in Cameron and Ver- 
million Parishes. 

5. Conflicting and unofficial advice was 
issued over certain television and radio sta- 
tions which gave incorrect representations 
of the Weather Bureau’s warnings and there- 
by may have lulled people into a false sense 
of security. 

Weather Bureau plans for an improved 
hurricane warning service include an ex- 
tensive hurricane preparedness information 
Program, an expanded telecommunication 
network, additional modern weather search 
radar stations along our coasts, the installa- 
tion of dozens of automatic tide height re- 
corders from Maine to Texas, enlarged sur- 
face and upper-air observation networks, 
more aircraft reconnaissance flights, and an 
eXpanded tropical storm research program 
which would give special attention to the 
Problem of forecasting more precisely the 
heights and times of storm tides that might 
engulf inhabited points along our coasts. 


PEDERAL  CrviL DEFENSE . ADMINISTRATION 
PARTICIPATION IN THE HURRICANE AUDREY 
or JuNE 27, 1957, IN CAMERON, 


The Natural Disaster Office at the na- 
tlonal headquarters of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, in its role of assisting 
the Administrator in carrying out his respon- 
sibilities for the President's disaster program, 
Tecelved (as standard operating procedure) 
al weather reports of Audrey. The FCDA 
region 5 office at Denton, Tex., maintained 
Close watch of the impending hurricane and 
alerted all Federal agencies in the area for 
&ny possible assistance that might be ren- 
dered. During the disaster, supplies and 
equipment such as blankets, cots, and gen- 
era were authorized for release from 
FCDA warehouses for use in the affected 
areas, 

By Friday it was apparent that a very se- 
Tlous disaster had occurred, especially in the 
Parish of Cameron. . FCDA coordinated the 
activities of other Federal agencies acting 
under their statutory authority in providing 
Material, supplies, personnel, and equipment 
for rescue and life saving. At the request of 
the Governor of Louisiana and upon recom- 
Mendation of FCDA, the President, on June 
29, amended his previous Louisiana declara- 
tion of a major disaster to include the areas 
damaged as the result of hurricane Audrey. 
Former FCDA Administrator Val Peterson ac- 
companied by his successor, Gov. Leo A. 

h and his ceputy, Mr. Lewis E. Berry, 
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arrived in the area early Saturday, and they 
were joined on Sunday by Gen. Holmes E. 
Dager, Director of the Natural Disaster Of- 
fice, and his deputy, Mr. Charles Beal, 
Meanwhile, regional people were in the af- 
fected areas, and at one time or another 
the entire regional staff was engaged in this 
disaster operation, as were personnel on loan 
from other Federal agencies. 

Through coordination of activities of other 
Federal agencies such as the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of Defense, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Small Business Administration, Bureau 
of Public Roads, and assistance and coopera- 
tion with the American National Red Cross, 
and through project applications for work 
determined eligible under Public Law 875, 
the following types of rehabilitation work 
have been or are being performed where 
necessary: 

1. Rescue and transportation of cattle and 
providing them with hay and water. 

2. Debris clearance. 

3. Health and sanitation measures includ- 
ing removal of dead animals, chlorinating 
water wells, pumping septic tanks, etc., in- 
cluding vector control, spraying, and insecti- 
ciding. 

4. Clearing roadways and waterways of 
obstacles and debris. 

5. Replacing communication and power 
facilities. 

6. Repairing schools and other public fa- 
cilities. 

7. A temporary housing program in coop- 
eration with the American National Red 
Cross, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and General Services Administration. 

8. Making surplus property available to 
the State and to small business. 

9. Furnishing professional assistance and 
administrative guidance in the disaster op- 
eration. 

[From the Port Arthur (Tex.) News of August 
30, 1957] 


Licuts To Go ON—CAMERON To Have No 
REST FOR LABOR Day 


CAMERON, La., August 30.—Labor Day week- 
end will be a holiday of rest and relaxation 
for most of the Nation, but not for the hur- 
ricane Audrey victims of stricken Cameron 
Parish, La. 

However, Red Cross officials who have been 
working side by side with the people of this 
area to restore them to their predisaster 
status feel that the holiday weekend will be 
much more than just another 3 days of hard 
work. 

According to Frank Kelly, disaster chair- 
man for the Calcasieu-Cameron chapter of 
the American Red Cross, this weekend will 
actually mark a major milestone on the road 
to Cameron Parish's recovery. 


LAST MASS FEEDING 


For one thing, electric power will be re- 
stored to Cameron for the first time since 
the tidal waves and hurricane-born waters 
swept through the gulf community on June 
27. The Red Cross mass feeding program, 
which has provided more than 125,000 hot 
meals for the disaster victims, will be dis- 
continued on September 3 because the ad- 
vent of electricity will mean the restoration 
of refrigeration and cooking facilities and 
wil finally make possible the reopening of 
at least one restaurant and food store in 
each of the stricken communities of Cameron, 
Grand Chenier, and Creole. The last mass 
feeding will end with the meal on Monday 
evening, September 2. 

"It wil mean that each family can start 
cooking for itself, either in the tents which 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
provided on a loan basis, or in the few homes 
which have been repaired and which have 
been reoccupied," Kelly said. “It means that 
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8 positive step has been taken by the people 
of Cameron Parish to get back on their feet 
again.” 

At the same time, the work of repair and 
rebuilding will go on right through the week- 
end, with another AFL-CIO volunteer 
“building bee” in cooperation with the Red 
Cross scheduled to erect seven more new 
homes with materials supplied by the Red 
Cross. In the swamps of Pecan Island, 
houses will be towed out and returned to 
their foundations. 


PLAN FOR FUTURE 


In the hundreds of tent homes which are 
being used until all the homes can be re- 
paired or rebuilt, the Red Cross supplied 
basic furnishings and equipment for the 
temporary dwellings of the people of this 
parish. Every family applying to the Red 
Cross will have a plan for its future this 
weekend because earlier in the week the 
Red Cross Advisory Committee completed the 
review of the last of almost 1,600 plans for 
family rehabilitation recommended by dis- 
aster workers serving in the Calcasieu-Cam- 
eron area since late June. 

In the entire area of southwestern Louisi- 
ana and 4 counties in Texas, 3,670 families 
have requested Red Cross rehabilitation help. 
The Red Cross anticipates that by the time 
the job is complete and all of the financial 
awards have been made to help the stricken 
people with those things they cannot do 
for themselves, approximately $2,500,000 will 
have been spent for Red Cross relief and 
rehabilitation work. 

While plans for Red Cross assistance to 
the families have been completed and ap- 
proved, the Red Cross staff still has a great 
amount of work to do in the Calcasieu-Cam- 
eron area. Red Cross specialists will stay 
on the job, disbursing the approved funds, 
reviewing building contracts, and helping 
families with their purchases; however, by 
Labor Day 1957, the end of the job is in 


sight. 
HARD WORK AND HOPE 


As Frank Kelly said here today, "2 months 
Ago, there was tragedy and despair. This 
weekend, the keynote is hard work and hope." 

The hurricane took 363 lives and 190 per- 
sons are believed missing. Twelve hundred 
homes were destroyed and 600 suffered major 
damage. But the accent today is on re- 
covery, not loss statistics, and the Red Cross 
disaster staff workers predict that Labor Day 
1958, will find the events of the past 9 weeks 
will be part of history, and that next year 
Cameron Parish, too, will take a holiday. 


Making Living Easier for the Housewife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, American 
industry is to be credited with most of 
the laborsaving ideas and appliances 
that have given the housewife her free- 
dom from drudgery and added hours of 
leisure time to enjoy her family. 

The Bon Ami Co. has come up with an 
idea in this connection which I believe 
will be of interest to all Members of the 
House. Bon Ami is sending a represent- 
ative to every major city in the country 
this fall to lecture before women's groups 
on how to make livinz easier for ihe 
housewife. It is a good-will program of 
helpful hints. 
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A great.deal of preparation and re- 
search have been done to make the lec- 
tures worth while and interesting and I 
hope that many thousands of American 
mothers will have the opportunity of 
attending. 


Trials of Servicemen Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Green Bay, Wis., Chapter of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars passed a resolution Au- 
gust 22, 1957, concerning the status-of- 
forces agreement which this country 
has with other nations where American 
troops are based. I do not agree with 
this resolution. I believe that such 
agreements are necessary and desirable 
not only to assure amicable relations 
with the foreign nations involved but for 
the real protection of the individual sol- 
dier. Nevertheless, I take this opportu- 
nity to insert in the Recorp the resolu- 
tion of the Green Bay chapter in order 
that the views of this outstanding organ- 
ization may receive the public attention 
they deserve. The Green Bay VFW is a 
dedicated and loyal group of citizens 
deeply concerned not only with veterans' 
affairs but with the many troublesome 
issues which face this Nation. I know 
that the members of this chapter have 
given & great deal of thought to the 
status-of-forces problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the resolution adopted by the 
organization. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION Or BRowN CouNTY COUNCIL, 
VFW. EIGHTH DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN, IN 
MEETING ASSEMBLED AUGUST 22, 1957, PER- 
TAINING TO THE PREROGATIVE ESTABLISHED OF 
SUSTAINING THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
OUR SERVICEMEN TO TRIAL BY OUR MILITARY 
TRIBUNALS, IN CASE OF CRIMES COMMITTED 
ERRONEOUSLY OR WITH CRIMINAL INTENT, OR 
FOR OTHER CAUSES, WHILE ON ACTIVE DUTY 
IN THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON FOREIGN Sor 
Whereas 1t has been an established custom 

since Revolutionary War days to grant our 

servicemen in the armed services of our 
country the constitutional inherent right of 
trial by a military tribunal for any felony, 
misdemeanor, or crime perpetrated, while on 


active service of the United States on foreign 
soil or home territory; and 

Whereas since World War II this distinc- 
tive and protective right has unjustifiably 
been taken from him, through negotiations 
of the so-called status-of-forces treaties be- 
tween the United States and certain foreign 
countries, without congressional sanction or 
confirmation of the Senate, but by Executive 
order in presumptive authority; and 

Whereas citing the case of Sgt. William 
Girard, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on July 11, upheld the administra- 
tion's contention, according to forces treaties 
agreement, to turning Sergeant Girard over 
to a Japanese civilian court for trial for 
manslaughter charges, perpetrated by him, 
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while on active duty, protecting Government 
supplies and rifle range property; the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion being that they could 
not find anything in the Constitution to pre- 
vent the Government from using this meth- 
od, if desirable, nor any laws enacted to pre- 
vent such action, of turning their service- 
men over to the countries' courts, with which 
agreements had been made; and 
Whereas in our opinion it is throwing to 
the four winds a time-tried precedent which 
has satisfactorily proven itself over the years 
and it was appeasement purposes (for pro- 
tecting our overseas bases) that the State 
Department has diplomatically, politically, 
and expediently engineered this status-of- 
forces treaties agreement, by usurpation of 
the servicemen's inherent and constitutional 
rights in doing so. Therefore, we have to 
disagree with the Supreme Court's decision 
in this instance, the status-of-forces treaties 
Lis taken the aspect of a war crimes com- 
mission, so, it is with discord and displeasure 
that we quote our feelings on the Court's de- 
cision and the administration's policy of sac- 
rificing jurisdiction over their own service- 
men's actions on foreign soil. There is 
seemingly billions for appeasement and for- 
eign aid but only peanuts for the veteran. 
Respectfully yours, 

Brown County Counc, VFW, 

FRANK BYRNES, Commander, 

CEYLON BERG, Adjutant, 

LEONARD WISNESKI, 

Quartermaster, 

Lioyp A. LAPLANTE, 
Legislative Officer. 
GREEN Bay, Wis. 


How To Stop Paying Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come to recognize the fact that nei- 
ther this nor any other Congress is going 
to repeal socialistic measures one at a 
time. It cannot order one group of 
beneficiaries of Federal subsidies to get 
out of the feed trough first. They must 
all be taken out together which means 
that we need an overall measure to do 
just that. If some such overall measure 
is not adopted we are faced with the 
inevitability of continuing at an ever- 
increasing pace the socialization of all 
groups until everybody feels they are all 
feeding alike in the common feed trough. 

It is for that reason I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 355 and will con- 
tinue to press for favorable congressional 
action on a constitutional amendment 
which will repeal the 16th amendment 
together with another provision which 


-will end, once and for all, that competi- 


tion with its own citizens brought about 
by the Government corporation. The 
adoption of this amendment to the Con- 
stitution would mean that the Federal 
Government would no longer need the 
present vast sums derived from the indi- 
vidual income tax. 

I would like, at this point, to quote 
from a radio broadcast which shows, in 


terms of statistics, just how this pro- . 


posed constitutional amendment would 
work: 


September 19 


How To Srop PAYING TAXES 


The following informal discussion between 
Dan Smoot and Willis E. Stone was presented 
this week on the Dan Smoot radio broadcast. 
Willis E. Stone, president of the American 
Progress Foundation, 6413 Franklin Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is one of the Nation's 
foremost experts on the subject of taxatton— 
and on the subject of the unconstitutional 
activities of the Federal Government: 

Mr. Smoor. Bill, I have been looking over 
& remarkable document which you pub- 
lished: How To Stop Paying Taxes. That's a 
3 title—at this time of year, particu- 
arly. 

“Mr. STONE. It is going to become more 
catching as time goes on. 

"Mr. Smoor. Bill, this study of yours 1s 
really one of the most startling things I've 
ever seen. Based on a review of the 1954 
budget and of the 1954 fiscal operations of 
the Federal Government, it reveals that, 1f 
the Government had stayed within the con- 
stitutional limits of its power, in that one 
year, we could have avoided paying any 
personal income tax at all; and the Govern- 
ment still would have come out with a debit 
of $674 million. 

"Can you justify that claim? 

“Mr. SroNE. Yes, but let's correct a point. 
This debit you speak 0f—$674 million: that's 
a black-ink balance. That is a profit to the 
Government. I wanted to make that very 
clear. 

"Mr. Smoot. Let me review this. If the 
Government had operated constitutionally 
in 1954, according to your calculations, tt 
could have got by without collecting one 
penny of ‘personal income tax, and could 
have come out in the black $674 million? 

"Mr. Stone. That is right. This is quite 
astory. 

“Mr. Smoor. Yes, go into it. ^ 

“Mr. STONE. Well, here is the point of de- 
parture: The Government of the United 
States is operating over 500 Federal corpo- 
rations. None of these have any constitu- 
tional authority for existence at all. 

“Mr. Smoot. That sounds like the corpo- 
-— state that Mussolini set up in Fascist 

taly. 

"Mr. Stone. Well, it is very close to it. 
These Federal corporations have taken over 
40 percent of the land area and 20 percent of 
the industrial capacity of the United States. 

"In their operations, they go into red ink 
on such a vast scale that to pay their losses 
and their hidden costs, they collect taxes, or 
they use tax dollars provided by individuals, 
almost every one of them. 

“That is why I am in favor of the proposed 
23d amendment which would make it impos- 
sible for the Federal Government to operate 
all these agencies, or corporations, in com- 
petition with private citizens. 

"Mr. Smoot. Bill, you actually are the 
author of that proposed 23d amendment, 
aren't you? 

"Mr. STONE. That's correct, 

"Mr. Smoot. Isn't it rather brief? Could 
you give us the wording of 1t? 

"Mr. STONE. It is pending in Congress as 
House Joint Resolution 123, reintroduced 
into the 85th Congress by Congressman 
Ralph W. Gwinn, of New York. It provides 
that the Government of the United States 
shall not engage in any business, profes- 
Bional, commercial, financial, or industrial 
enterprise except as specified in the Consti- 
tution. 

"Mr. SwooT! That's the whole proposed 
amendment? 

"Mr. STONE. There are some other imple- 
menting clauses, but that's the whole intent 
&nd purpose. 

"Mr. Smoor. And that's the thing you claim 
would save us some $33 billion or $35 billion 
& year or more? 

"Mr. STONE., That's right. Now, this is the 
way it works: It would cause 40 percent of 
the land area, roughly, and 20 percent of the 
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industrial capacity to be sold back to the 
American people. They would pay for it with 
their Government bonds. 

“This would cut the national debt over 
$50 billion. Now, it costs one and a quarter 
billion dollars to pay the interest on that 
portion of the national debt. It costs a bil- 
lion and a quarter in taxes to pay the amor- 
tization charges against that portion of the 
national debt. 

“But this amendment would stop the losses 
of these Federal corporations. And they 
lose—after operating all year long rent free, 
cost free, interest free, and tax free—they 
manage to lose over $10 billion a year, 

"Mr. Smoot. Now, wait a minute. The 
Federal corporations—you mean such things 
as TVA, the Small Business Administration— 
all lose an average of $10 billion a year on 
their operations? 

"Mr. Stone. They lose in excess of $10 bil- 
lion a year. 

"Mr. Smoot. Another figure: You say you 
anticipate that the Government would be re- 
quired by your amendment to sell, to private 
individuals or private corporations or pri- 
vate enterprise, its holdings? You mean such 
things as Tennessee Valley Authority? 

"Mr. STONE. That's right. 

"Mr. Smoot. And the Government could 
get a total of $50 billion? 

“Mr. Stone. That is correct. The acquisi- 
tion price, according to the Government's 
inventory, is somewhere around $200 billion. 
We're estimating that all of this property— 
Which cost $200 billion—could be sold to 
private citizens and corporations for at least 
$50 billion. 

"Mr. SMooT. You've estimated it very con- 
Servatively, haven't you? 

"Mr. Stone. We feel we have been ultra- 
conservative in our estimates. 

"Mr. Smoor. You take $50 billion off the 
National debt by selling these properties 
which the Government never had any right 
to acquire in the first place. And you save 
$10 billion a year on what they are losing, 
then a billion dollars on what we are paying 
on $50 billion a year on the national debt. 

"Mr. Stone. That is a billion and a quarter 
1n interest and another billion and a quarter 
in amortization. Then there is $10 billion 
in losses that would be abolished because 
there is no place to lose it any more. And 
then you have another factor. On the gen- 
eral páyroli—not the corporate payroll, but 
on the general payroll of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—are approximately 1 million people 
Who do nothing but service the Federal cor- 
Porations, without any cost to the Federal 
Corporations. Now they would go back into 
the fields of private enterprise and earn & 
living. 

“Mr. SMooT. You mean a million govern- 
ment employees—— 

"Mr. Sroxz. A million governmental em- 
ployees 

"Mr. Smoot. Doing a bookkeeping job for 
the Federal corporations? : 

"Mr. STONE. Well, doing a servicing job. 
They are providing printing, attorneys, re- 
Bearch—al] manner of services. 

"Mr. Smoot. A million government em- 
Ployees? 

"Mr. STONE. That's right. With a payroll 
Of about $4 billion a year and a cost in goods, 
facilities, and services of $12 billion a year. 

"Mr. Smoor. What all does that include? 
Such as typewriters, buildings, and so 
©n, which must be provided for those 1 mil- 
lion employees? 

"Mr. STONE. Yes. It might be interesting 
for you to know, Dan, that there are three 
&nd one-half typewriters for every typist in 
the Federal Government. 

“Mr, Smoor. They have plenty, don't they? 

"Mr. STONE. They are well equipped. Now, 
these five items—that 1s, interest, amortiza- 
tion, losses, Payroll and goods, services and 


facilities aggregate $2874 billion at the 1954 
level. 
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“That is what we, the taxpayers, are pay- 

ing to maintain the competition of rent free, 
cost free, interest free, tax free, competition 
of the Federal agencies against our own 
enterprises. 
“This is a dual proposition. There is no 
equity, no justice. This isn’t a single stand- 
ard. These Federal corporations are princes 
of privilege, and they represent a loss to the 
American taxpayer of $28,500,000,000 tax 
every year. This is on the 1954 level. 


“The proposed 23d amendment would also ` 


outlaw this fantastic thing called the foreign 
aid program, which the American taxpayers 
are compelled to pay. At the 1954 level, 
$4,669,000,000 in 1 year was spent to main- 
tain socialistic and communistic regimes in 
power in foreign nations. Now, the $4,669,- 
000,000 in foreign aid that would be abol- 
ished, plus the abolition of the cost of oper- 
ating the Federal corporations to the tax- 
payers ($2814 billion) means that we can 
cut the cost of Government by the proposed 
23d amendment $33,169,000,000. 

"In 1954 the total volume of income taxes 
collected from individuals (before refunds) 
was $32,495,000,000. So you see, in 1954, if 
the cost of the Government had been cut in 
compliance with the terms of the proposed 
23d amendment, the Government would have 
been $674 million richer that year—without 
collecting 1 penny in individual income tax. 

"Mr. SMooT. Bil if we should get this 
amendment that you propose—the Gwinn 
amendment, or the 23d amendment—adopt- 
ed, and the Government had to sell all these 
facilities which you claim the Government 
has no constitutional right to be operating 
anyway (such as Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the big Bonneville Dam up on the Co- 
lumbia River), what would those areas do 
for electrical power? Isn't it necessary for 
the Government to be in there producing 
power for those folks 

“Mr. STONE. Not at all In fact, the only 
two areas of real electrical power shortage in 
the United States are those areas where the 
Government maintains a monopoly: Bonne- 
ville and TVA. 

“Mr. Smoot. Those are the only two areas 
in the Nation where there is a power 
shortage? 

"Mr. STONE. That's right. Private enter- 
prise has never known an area of power short- 
age, because private enterprise is equipped 
to go ahead and build, and pay taxes on 
its investments, and enlist voluntary finan- 
cial support to build needed projects. But 
the Government of the United States—not 
the Government as we usually think of it, 
but the governmental agencies that have 
captured the machinery of government—is 
in open warfare with private enterprise in 
the development of electrical projects. I 
point out to you the Niagara River project 
and the Helis Canyon project of the Idaho 
Power Co. 

“Mr. Smoor. What can we do about it? 

“Mr. Stone. We can get the Government 
out of competition with its very own citizens. 

"Mr. Smoor. How can the citizens who are 
interested do anything about this consti- 
tutional amendment that you propose? 

“Mr. STONE. There are two ways of get- 
ting this constituticnal amendment, which 
would restore the basic faith of the Founding 
Fathers. One way is to get a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Congress to au- 
thorize the submission of the proposed 23d 
amendment to the State legislatures for rati- 
fication. But we don’t have to wait for that, 

“Mr. Smoot. That’s what Congressman 
Raters Gwinn is doing in introducing this 
resolution in the Congress; isn't it? 

“Mr. STONE. That's correct. But the State 
legislatures themselves (according to the 
fifth article of the Constitution) can initiate 
this thing in a very simple sort of way. 
On the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, Congress 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
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ments. Any amendment proposed at such 
& convention must then be submitted to the 
States. To be adopted, the amendment must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

"The State of Illinois has already taken 
the lead in this action and has adopted a 
resolution requiring Congress either to sub- 
mit this proposed amendment to the Ameri- 
can people for ratification, or call a consti- 
tutional convention for that purpose. 

“Mr. Smoot. Have any of the other States 
done that? 

“Mr. Stone. No; but it is now going be- 
fore other State legislatures— Texas, Call- 
fornia, Colorado, the Carolinas. Citizens in 
many States, I hope, will ask their legis- 
latures to present this 23d amendment pro- 
posal in 1957." s 


Economy, Yes; but Not in the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31,1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, written by Sidney 
Weintraub, and which appeared in the 
June 3, 1957, issue of the New Republic. 
Mr. Weintraub is senior professor in the 
department of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and is the author of 
many books and articles. He is current- 
ly engaged in a study of monetary and 
debt-management problems. 

Economy, Yrs; BUT NOT IN THE TREASURY 

(By Sidney Weintraub) 

It is one of those paradoxes, of which 
these times are full, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can appear to be the paragon of 
economy—in the management of other Cab- 
inet departments—with hardly a glimmer of 
criticism in the public press for what might 
seem to others the rather bountiful manage- 
ment of the affairs of his own department. 

One of the agencies showing continuous 
and consecutive increases in expenditures in 
recent years is the Treasury itself. And ifa 
prophecy may be ventured, the ceiling is not 
yet in sight. What I refer to concerns the 
interest payments on the national debt. For 
the fiscal year ended June 1952, when the na- 
tional debt total was about $9 billion less 
than its present size of $276 billion, the total 
annual interest payments amounted to $5.8 
billion. In the following fiscal year, reflect- 
ing in part the tight money policy in the 
early days of this administration, the inter- 
est sum was $6.5 billion. 

As a result of the 1953-54 business down- 
turn, prompted in degree by the same tight 
money policy, the subsequent reversal to 
somewhat easier money and lower interest 
rates helped reduce the annual carrying 
charges on the national debt to approxi- 
mately $6.4 billion in the fiscal years 1954 
and 1955. The national debt was roughly at 
about $280 billion over this period. 

Since then, annual interest payments have 
risen to $6.8 billion for the fiscal year 1956, 
and it is estimated for the current 1957 fiscal 
year they will total $7.2 billion. For 1958 the 
total is expected to go to $7.3 billion—which 
may be an understatement if present inter- 
est trends continue. 

In fine, since the fiscal year 1954, the an- 
nual Treasury expenditure for interest pay- 
ments on the national debt will have in- 
creased from about $6.4 billion to $7.2 billion, 
or an increase of 12.5 percent, despite a drop 
in the national debt of near $3 billion. 
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Curiously, over the same period the total 
of all Government expenditures, from the 
fiscal year ending June 1954 to the budget 
estimate for the year ending this June, rose 
from $67.8 billion to $68.9 billion. Of this 
$1.1 billion increase covering all Federal Goy- 
ernment departments, the Secretary of the 
Treasury's own bailiwick, the Treasury De- 
partment itself, has on net balance been 
responsible for $800 million of the increase, or 
for over 75 percent of the net rise in Gov- 
ernment outlays. Might not the other de- 
partment heads, whose budgets Secretary 
Humphrey is so anxious to trim, turn to him 
and ask et tu? 

When one ponders the results of the 
mounting Treasury expenditure for interest 
on the national debt, the facts become even 
more astonishing. For if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to spend $800 million addi- 
tional for schools, or roads, or flood control, 
there would be some tangible outcome of the 
expenditure that could be expected to con- 
tribute to national well-being over the years. 
Likewise, in the hands of the military, it 
could buy more planes and missiles, or even 
contribute to higher standards overseas. 
But when interest payments are increased by 
the selfsame amount of $800 million the net 
effect, almost in toto, is to increase the earn- 
ings of commercial banks who hold most of 
the issues on which the interest payments 
are increased. There is also some rise in 
earnings of other investing institutions, such 
as savings banks and insurance companies, 
plus a much smaller part going to individual 
bondholders. The interest payments of the 

thus become what the economist 
is fond of terming a transfer payment, one 
which does not leave in its wake a corre- 
sponding flow of goods, as a road, a school 
building, courthouse, or an atom-powered 
submarine. 

To criticisms of this nature, that the inter- 
est-payment increase serve little purpose 
except to swell the incomes of financial in- 
stitutions—and this is not a criticism of the 
profits of these institutions, which are not 
excessive by prosperous business standards— 
the usual retort is that the higher rate of 
interest to which all borrowers are subject, 
including the Treasury, is necessary in order 
to curb inflation. Although the matter of 
inflation is a vast and intricate subject, as 
readers know, the main questions from the 
standpoint of Treasury debt management are 
not as difficult as some pretend. We can con- 
sider these briefly. 

In the first place, interest rates constitute 
the price of money, the cost of borrowing. 
Thus, if there is too much money at work 
in the economy, then higher interest rates 
can discourage some borrowing, can restrain 
some overexpansion and take some of the 
Bteam out of the boom even though moderate 
measures are unable to clamp the lid down 
tightly. In this respect higher interest rates 
are like higher prices on commodities: if 
there is a tomato blight and consumers must 
cut their purchases, then a price rise serves 
to accomplish just this. If automobiles are 
in short supply, then a price rise can keep 
the queue from forming. This is the func- 
believe in it wo t a Jb a co aer denen 

í 0 to 
down to the available supply. pai x 

But, note, demand must be cut down; some 
buyers must be compelled to abstain from 
purchasing. Here then is where a policy of 
debt management which involves higher in- 
terest rates to the Treasury fails in its pur- 
poses: it can never make the Treasury forgo 
borrowing when the purpose of the Tre 
in entering the market 1s merely to renew its 
existing borrowing. As pointed out earlier, 
the national debt today is somewhat smaller 
than it was 3 years ago. With Treasury sur- 
pluses over the last 2 years, and a likely sur- 
plus next year, the Treasury is not borrow- 
ing to meet any new bills; instead it is re- 
Paying some of its dehts. When the Treasury 
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does borrow nowadays, its purpose is to get 
funds to pay off existing bondholders; sub- 
stantially, the process of doing so involves 
selling them a new Treasury security in ex- 
change for the old maturing one. Asso much 
of the weekly maturing debt issues are the 
so-called Treasury bills and certificates of 
indebtedness held by the banking system, the 
banks effectively subscribe to the new issues 
by redeeming the old ones they have on hand. 
Considering that interest rates on these se- 
curities have risen from about 1 percent in 
1954 to the current levels of 3.25 percent, 
it is clear that a bonanza (which to some 
financial minds is of minor importance and 
in other opinions is of major proportions) is 
being reaped. 

This then constitutes one of the major 
issues in debt management and monetary 
policy today, even though its deeper signifi- 
cance has eluded discussion in most of our 
newspapers and financial journals. The 
question may be in this form—in the 
application of monetary policy to control the 
economic boom, ought there not be some 
mechanism to shelter the Treasury from the 
impact of tight money? 

Because it must be accomplished whether 
interest rates are high or low, Treasury re- 
financing has nothing to do, either directly 
or indirectly, with inflationary demands for 
money. In order to restore monetary policy 
to its proper role of curbing or stimulating 
the demand of private industry for funds 
through changes in the interest rate while, 
at the same time, helping to insulate the re- 
financing needs of Government, the former 
and venerated Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve System, Marriner Eccles, suggested one 
such device in the 1940's. Briefly, the pro- 
posal envisaged that banks be required to 
hold a legal reserve in the form of Govern- 
ment securities, in addition to existing de- 
posits with the Federal Reserve System. 
However, with the abatement of the infla- 
tionary pressures in the years just preceding 
the Korean action and in the face of the 
usual objections to new banking legislation, 
the proposal was dropped. Under the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Reserve System, neither 
this nor any alternative proposal has ever 
been seriously discussed; the entire question 
has been regarded as being almost frivolous. 

Likewise, the Reserve System, under some 
self-imposed restrictions dating back to 1953, 
has refrained even from assisting the Treas- 
ury in maintaining the price of new issues 
during a period of refinancing—a matter 
which becomes more curious considering 
that any self-respecting investment banking 
syndicate underwriting a new issue regards 
it as essential to render such assistance. The 
Federal Reserve, despite its efforts to shed 
authority, is rightly the fiscal agent of the 
Treasury and ought in most cases to render 
it the same aid as private bond issues enjoy. 
Astonishingly, this handicap has had appar- 
ent Treasury approval; this Federal Reserve 
self-denial was responsible for the well- 
known fiasco surrounding the 314 -percent 30- 
year bond issue in late April 1953. More re- 
cently the same decision was a contributing 
factor to the shock experienced by the Treas- 
ury in its financing of mid-May, when sub- 
scriptions to its refunding issues fell sub. 
stantially short of its hopes. At that time 
28 percent of the holders of some $4.2 billion 
of maturing securities—an unduly high rate 
of “attrition,” as it is called—demanded cash 
in lieu of new security issues, despite being 
offered the highest interest rates on Treasury 
obligations in some 23 years. 

It was hoped that the monetary commis- 
sion recommended by President Eisenhower 
would, if created, give serious attention to 
these matters. For whether or not new tech- 
niques are adopted in the near future, the 
issue of monetary control and its impact 
on Treasury interest payments will go on 
plaguing us with a rise in Federal budget 
interest-payment outlays being occasioned 
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whenever tight money is invoked unless new 
procedures are instituted. Perhaps it is only 
by sparing himself a concern with funda- 
mentals in his own office that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has been able to plead for 
economy in Government—in spheres other 
than his own. 


State Versus Federal Authority—Are We 
Witnessing the Beginning of the End 
of State Government in America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, David Lawrence, regardless of 
personal views in the matter of school 
integration, has been fearlessly stating 
the basic issue involved in the present 
crisis in Arkansas. The question he 
raises is highly important to the future 
of the United States. He asks: 

Are we witnessing the beginning of the 
end of State government in America? 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including his article: 

THE STATES AND FEDERAL AUTHORITY—DAM- 
AGE TO COMMONWEALTH'S OBLIGATION To 
KEEP ORDER FEARED IN ARKANSAS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Are we witnessing the beginning of the end 
of State government in America,*and the 
emergence of a supreme dictatorship over the 
States by the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington? M 

Does the silence of so many of the gover- 
nors of the several States about the events 
of the last 10 days mean they already have 
been cowed into submissiveness as their sov- 
ereign rights are taken from them by an edict 
from Washington? 

One governor—in Arkansas—calls out the 
troops to prevent bloodshed, and immediately 
the Federal Government undertakes to pass 
Judgment upon his motives and his right to 
maintain order in a sovereign State. 

Another governor—in Tennessee—says he 
must wait until an overt act occurs before 
he can call out the State troops, Now a 
school bullding has been blown up in Nash- 
ville, Might not vigilant action in advance 
have prevented such a tragedy? 

If the Governor of Arkansas now with- 
draws the troops and lives are lost, will the 
Federal Government accept the responsibil- 
ity for impairing the obligation of a State 
to maintain order within its own borders? 

These are questions which have been gen- 
erated by the arbitrary action of a single 
Federal official in Little Rock who has taken 
1t upon himself to serve as Judge, prosecutor, 
and jury to inquire into the motives and 
efficiency of the Governor of the State of 
Arkansas, The Department of Justice in 
Washington, at the direction of and with 
the approval of the President, has helped 
to prepare an injunction which conceivably 
can prevent the Governor of Arkansas from 
performing the duties of his office. This 
means the representative or republican sys- 
tem of government in one of the sovereign 
States would be suspended by the order of 
a Federal judge. 

Never before in American history has the 
Constitution been so flagrantly defied and 
disregarded by the Executive, Article IV 
says: 
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“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government.” 

When the words “United States” are used 
in the Constitution, it means the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 

When the words “republican form of gov- 
ernment” are used, it means that the people 
Of Arkansas have the right to self-govern- 
ment—to expect the help when asked, and 
not the hindrance of Federal authorities in 
the course of the operations of the State 
government. 

Only the people of Arkansas, acting under 
their own constitution, can decide whether 
their chief executive is efficient and whether 
he is complying in good faith with the re- 
2 of State law as well as Federal 

w. 

They can impeach him and remove him— 
but the Federal Government does not have 
any such power, For the Federal Govern- 
ment to attempt to interrupt the duties of 
the Governor of a State, even for 1 day, is 
to assume the right to remove the Gov- 
ernor for his entire term of office. There 
1s no difference in principle. 

The issue raised in the Arkansas case is 
whether the Governor, in calling out the 
State militia to prevent bloodshed, is act- 
ing in good faith. But even assuming that 
His judgment is open to question, where 
does a Federal judge get the right to try 
a State governor in a Federal court for 
Malfeaseance—for failure to do his duty? 

There are lots of people who tay offhand 
that, when there is a conflict between State 
authority and Federal law, the power of the 
Government at Washington must prevail. 
But there is no Federal law involved here. 
No law has been passed by Congress on the 
subject of integration. 

Actually, the Federal court order ban- 
ning segregation has been respected in at 
least three localities in Arkansas, with the 
Cooperation of the Governor, himself. So 
he insists that the issue is not integration, 
but the preservation of order. 

If these complex questions relating to in- 
tegration can be handled by court order.and 
Without legislation by Congress, then it 
Makes many observers here wonder why 
Congress felt it necessary last month to pass 
& law to assure voting rights to Negroes, 
instead of letting the Federal courts issue 
injunctions against local officials of the 
States who interfered with the registration 
Of Negro voters. 

The casualties in the cold war in the 

th are mounting. Impatience in Wash- 
ington and the straitjacket imposed by the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts, with 
their confusing orders, are producing wide- 
Spread resentment. The American people 
&re not accustomed to government by in- 
Junction. They've seen it fail in labor dis- 
Putes, and they are now witnessing an even 
Worse debacle in trying to solve social ques- 

ns through complicated court orders in 
Which the rights of the States are ignored. 


Monetary Policies and Problems (Record 
of House Actions on Proposed Investi- 
gation) 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Previous Congress, and again in the pres- 
ent Congress, the House considered the 
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question whether there should be an in- 
vestigation and study of the Nation’s 
monetary and credit system. These con- 
siderations grew out of resolutions intro- 
duced by me. 

Consequently, I have received a num- 
ber of letters asking questions about the 
history of this matter. Quite a few of 
these letters have come from college pro- 
fessors in political science and economics. 
One of the most frequent requests is for 
transcripts of the testimony of wit- 
nesses—including Hon. W. Randolph 
Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—who appeared before the Rules 
Committee of the House earlier this year. 
Other letters have asked for such things 
as a chronology of events, a summary of 
the party votes, and a résumé of the 
issues. ; 

The purpose of my remarks today is 
to try to supply these things. 

As I have already pointed out, the tes- 
timony of the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the testimony of the other 
witnesses about which inquiries are be- 
ing made, was given before the Rules 
Committee of the House. The Rules 
Committee is, of course, an internal com- 
mittee of the House. As a usual matter 
it does not hear outside witnesses—that 
is, witnesses other than Members of the 
House—and normally the committee does 
not print the record of its proceedings. 

When the Rules Committee wás con- 
sidering a rule for House Resolution 85, 
however, the committee did invite, and 
hear, several outside witnesses. This 
was in February and March of this year. 
The outside witnesses, in addition to Mr. 
Burgess, were: Mr. Allan Sproul, former 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York; Mr, Kenton R. Cravens, 
president of the Mercantile Trust Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo,; and Mr. Frazar B. Wilde, 
Chairman of the Research and Policy 
Committee, Committee for Economic 
Development, who is also president of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. 

The transcript of these hearings has 
not been printed for the reasons I have 
already indicated. Manifestly, however, 
there is a proper public interest in this 
record, and in order to satisfy requests 
for copies of the testimony, I will ask to 
be inserted in the Recorp, following these 
remarks, those portions of the transcript 
covering the testimony of the outside 
witnesses, plus the transcript cf my own 
statement. 

Several other Members of the House 
also testified on this matter, but I have 
not consulted with these Members as to 
whether they would like their testimony 
included, and hence I will not ask that 
iheir testimony be inserted at this time. 

As to the chronology of events, the 
votes and the issues, I will try to sum- 
marize these as clearly as the subject 
matter permits. 

PARTY VOTES ON RESOLUTIONS TO INVESTIGATE 


Both of the resolutions introduced by 
me would have provided—if they had 
been adopted—for the investigation to be 
made by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House. 'They were as 
follows: 

In the 84th Congress, the resolution 
was House Resolution 210, introduced 
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April 8, 1955. This was considered by 
the House on June 15, 1955, and was re- 
jected by a vote of 214 to 178. The de- 
bate may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date. 

In the 85th Congress, the resolution 
was House Resolution 85, introduced 
January 7,1957. This was considered by 
the House on March 27, 1957, and re- 
jected by a vote of 225 to 174. The de- 
bate may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor for that date. 

In 1955, 177 Democrats voted for the 
resolution, and 29 voted against it; 1 
Republican voted for the resolution, and 
185 voted against it. 


In 1957, 172 Democrats voted for the 
resolution, and 38 voted against it; 2 Re- 
publicans voted for the resolution, and 
187 voted against it. 

REASONS FOR INVESTIGATION 


With respect to the considerations 
which weighed on the votes, these have 
been presented in a complex setting, but 
after & consideration of the record the 
issues will, I think, appear both clear 
and consistent. 

As to the reasons why such an investi- 
gation should be made, the first and fore- 
most reason, it has seemed to me is this: 
There has not been for many decades a 
thorough investigation of our monetary 
and credit system, undertaken with a 
view to a critical appraisal of the system 
itself, and with a view, possibly, to broad- 
gage legislation for improving the sys- 
tem. In these decades, new kinds of 
financial institutions and new financial 
practices have come into being and these 
have become weighty factors in our eco- 
nomic system. The vastly expanded 
Federal debt has placed public debt 
management in a considerably different 
role, with a considerably different influ- 
ence on the Nation's supply of money 
and credit, from anything experienced 
prior to the last two decades. Finally, 
the financing needs of industry, trade, 
and consumers have all changed in many 
important respects. 

Furthermore, by mid-1953 it had be- 
come evident that the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System had embarked 
upon certain new policies for the manag- 
ing of the Federal debt and for managing 
the Nation’s money and credit affairs 
which would affect—for better or for 
worse—the Nation's whole economic life. 
Clearly these policies would affect the 
cost of carrying the Federal debt and 
affect both the cost and the success of a 
number of programs—including social, 
economic, and national defense pro- 
grams—for which .specific legislative 
enactments had been made over the 
preceding years. 

CONGRESS HAS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Finally, as to the reasons why the in- 
vestigation should be made by a com- 
mittee of Congress, these are basic: The 
Constitution assigns- to Congress the 
powers of issuing money and regulating 
the value thereof, as well as the power of 
borrowing money on the credit of the 
United States. It is for the reason of 
Congress' clear and undivided respon- 
sibility over monetary affairs that the 
Federal Reserve System functions by law 
as an arm of Congress, on a delegation” 
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of legislative powers, with supposedly 
complete independence from executive 
control. 

Manifestly, then, since Congress has 
the duty of framing legislation, it also 
has the duty of investigating and gain- 
ing a firsthand understanding of the 
matters on which it is to legislate. Need- 
less to say, the Committees on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate and the 
House have been given jurisdiction over 
these matters, and it is through these 
committees that the respective Houses 
of Congress keep themselves informed 
on banking and currency matters. 


OPPOSITION'S ARGUMENTS IN 1955 


Arguments against the investigation, 
on the other hand, have been more va- 
ried and complex. The opposition, 
which includes first and foremost the 
Republican leadership and the big finan- 
cial interests, have given different rea- 
sons for their opposition at different 
times. 

In 1955, the principal arguments made 
. against House Resolution 210 were (a) 
that the proposed investigation was not 
needed and (b) that such an investiga- 
tion would be dangerous, in that it might 
upset the Nation's prosperity. For ex- 
ample, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
ALLEN], who led the opposition's debate, 
likened the proposed investigation to our 
boyhood inclinations toward “meddling” 
with watches. He said: 

When the watch was running well, we 
probably meddled with it, experimented and 
pulled it apart, and then it did not run. I 
think we have that same analogy here. 
(Vol 1, pt. 6, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 8311.) 


In a similar vein, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Wolcott, painted a pic- 
ture of increasing prosperity and he, 
too, saw, somehow, a danger that a study 
of money and credit matters might 
dampen the prosperity. He said: 

We cannot afford to take any chances with 
that kind of prosperity. 
*. LJ * * * 

This is a dangerous resolution, it 1s a 
dangerous study, and the resolution should 
be defeated. (Vol. 1, pt. 6, CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconb, 84th Cong., Ist sess, pp. 8312-8313.) 
NEED FOR INVESTIGATION BECOMES RECOCNIZED 


In the year and a half following the 
rejection of my resolution, however, the 
need for such an investigation became 

ly recognized. In this period 

the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
intensified their application of the 
tight” money and high-interest policies, 
with direct and recognizable effects upon 
large segments of the population. Many 
of these events were subject of comment 
by me and other Members in numbers 
of speeches which may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Over this period. 

By late fall of 1956, protests were being 
voiced by State and local Eovernments 
whose plans for building Schools, build- 
ing roads, and building other badly 
needed facilities were being disrupted, 
Complaints were being heard from 
farmers, from home builders, and from 
small business people in alllines. Even 
& few big businesses in Government- 
regulated fields were fecling the pinch, 
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As a consequence, a subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee of which I 
was then Chairman held hearings with 
the Federal Reserve Board and a num- 
ber of prominent business leaders early 
in December of 1956. If it had not been 
clear before, these hearings left no doubt 
that a thoroughgoing investigation was 
in order, and in public demand, 
NEW RESOLUTION IS COUNTERED BY A 
PRESIDENTIAL PROPOSAL 

Consequently, when the new Congress 
convened I introduced House Resolution 
85—on January 7—to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House to make an investigation. 

By this time, the old arguments against 
such an investigation began to give way 
to a rather complicated series of maneu- 
vers to head off the investigation. 

When the President read his State-of- 
the-Union message on January 10, the 
Congress heard an unequivocal state- 
ment that “the time has come to con- 
duct a broad national inquiry.” This 
statement contained, however, a bright 
new idea as to how the inquiry should 
be made. Without reference to the pro- 
posed congressional investigation which 
was then pending, the President asked 
Congress to authorize him to appoint a 
commission of "qualified citizens" to 
make the investigation, saying that the 
administration would then “develop and 
present to Congress any legislative pro- 
posals that might be indicated." Spe- 
cifically, the President's message said: 

I believe the time has come to conduct & 
broad national inquiry into the nature, per- 
formance, &nd adequacy of our financial 
system, both in terms of its direct service to 
the whole economy and in terms of its func- 
tion as the mechanism through which 
monetary and credit policy takes effect. I 
believe the Congress should authorize the 
creation of a commission of able and quali- 
fied citizens to undertake this vital inquiry. 
Out of their findings and recommendations 
the Administration would develop and pre- 
sent to the Congress any legislative proposals 
that might be indicated for the purpose of 
improving our financial machinery. 


THE PRESS BECOMES CONFUSED 


Whatever the merits or demerits of 
the President's proposal, it served to 
create considerable confusion in the pub- 
lic press, which is, of course, prone to 
become confused at times when such 
issues arise. A large segment of the 
press pictured the "Patman resolution" 
as something which had been inspired 
by the President's proposal and intended 
to thwart the administration's forward- 
looking program. 

The way Business Week reported 
the matter in its March 2 issue was par- 
ticularly interesting to me, as the dis- 
tinguished editor of this magazine is a 
close student of the monetary issue and 
had testified at the hearing I conducted 
in the previous December. It said: 

When President Eisenhower, in his state- 
of-the-Union message, asked for a monetary 
commission to study the adequacy of the 
Nation's financial institutions, congressional 
approval seemed inevitable. 

Then came a resolution by Representative 
WmarcHT Patman, Texas Democrat, who has 
made a career in Congress of fighting big- 
money interests and Wall Street. He pro- 
posed a similar study by Congress. 
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'To give another example, on March 14, 
the day after the Rules Committee final- 
ly acted on my resolution, the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald reported this 
event under the heading: “House Unit 
Rejects Ike Credit Study," saying: 

The House Rules Committee recommended 
yesterday that the House Banking Commit- 
tee make a "full and complete investigation 
and study" of national monetary and credit 
policies, 

In doing so, it, in effect, rejected President 
Eisenhower's request that Congress author- 
ize him to appoint a commission to under- 
take such a study. ‘ 

. LJ * a . 

Representative WricHT PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, author of the resolution to keep 
the probe in the hands of the Banking Com- 
mittee, told the rules group the commission 
study proposed by the executive could turn 
out to be a banker-guided study. 


Finally, 10 days after my resolution 
had been rejected by the House, the New 
York Journal of Commerce was still 
telling its readers—April 17—editorially: 

President Eisenhower or!ginally proposed 
a monetary investigation to be conducted by 
& commission of private citizens. * * * 

It isn't working out that way. First, Rep- 
resentative PATMAN, the arch enemy of so- 
called “tight money," tried to put the inquiry 
into the hands of the House Danking Com- 
mittee. 

HASTY BANKERS’ BILLS FAILED TO “GRAB THE 
BALL” $ 


Following the President's request for 
authority to appoint a commission of pri- 


, Vate citizens, this request was quickly put 


into the form of a bill and simultaneously 
introduced, on January 14, in both the 
Senate and the House, by the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency [Mr. TaLLE]. These are S. 
599 and H. R. 2891. 

On hasty consideration the President's 
request seemed to put the House in the 
tactical position of having to choose be- 
tween his request and the resolution of a 
Member of the House. 'Thus it scemed, 
briefly, that should a vote come, the 
President's request would at least pro- 
vide a rallying point on which the Mem- 
bers of his own party could muster solid 
opposition to any congressional investi- 
gation. 

On more mature reflection, however, it 
became apparent that there were certain 
weaknesses in the President’s proposal 
which might result in its failure to draw 
an issue. In the first place, it was at 
least highly doubtful whether the Presi- 
dent needed any additional authority to 
appoint a commission of private citizens 
to make the study—he had previously ap- 
pointed a variety of such commissions 
to make studies in other fields without re- 
questing any authority for doing s0. 
Furthermore, an investigation by a com- 
mission made up of private bankers—as 
it was assumed the President's commis- 
sion would be made up—seemed hardly to 
satisfy the congressional prerogatives 
and responsibilities imposed by the Con- 
stitution. 

REPUBLICANS OFFER MODIFIED BANKERS’ BILL 


Accordingly, the House author of the 
administration's bill made two separate 
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modifications to his original bill. The 
first provided for congressional repre- 
sentation on the proposed commission— 
8 feature which clearly called for House 
action and was thus certain to involve 
House Resolution 85 in a popularity con- 
test with the President. The second, 
made when passage of House Resolution 
85 later came to seem both likely and 
imminent, extended the offer of congres- 
sional representation—to a point where 
such representation might pass for equal 
representation with the Executive 
branch. 

Specifically, the first of the amended 
bills, H. R. 3660, was introduced on Jan- 
uary 24. It provided for a Commission 
to consist of 9 citizens to be appointed 
by the President and, on the congres- 
Sional side, to consist of the chairmen 
&nd the ranking minority members of 
both the Senate and the House Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency. It also 
provided that the President would desig- 
nate the Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man. Thus, while this bill called for no 
More than 5 of the President’s 9 citizens 
to be of the same political party, the bill 
would nevertheless have created a highly 
one-sided body—from the standpoint of 
Executive control—as well as, possibly, 
from the standpoint of party control. 

“COMPROMISE” BILL OFFERED TO BLOCK 
INVESTIGATION 


Next came H. R, 6332, which was intro- 
duced on March 25—after the Rules 
Committee had finally reported. House 
Resolution 85. This was billed as a com- 
Promise plan, offered for the purpose of 
defeating House Resolution 85. 

For example, the Wall Street Journal, 
on March 27, announced H. R. 6332 under 

e ception: “Administration Offers 
Compromise To Block House Monetary 
Study,” saying: 

The ‘administration came up with a new 
compromise Monetary Commission proposal 

& last-minute effort to defeat a proposed 
Study by the House Banking Committee. 

administration compromise would give 
Congress a 50-percent representation on the 
Proposed Commission. 

The House heads into a showdown vote— 
Probably late today—on a proposal by Rep- 
resentative Parman, Democrat, of Texas, to 
$ ve the House Banking Committee conduct 
mora Teaching investigation of Federal 

netary and credit policies. Both Repub- 
vola and Democratic leaders concede the 

Will be very close, splitting almost 
completely along party lines. 
wever, in a final attempt to win a few 
Mocratic votes against the Patman pro- 
ls, the administration has modified its 
gro Proposal for an investigation by a 
Presb Of Private citizens appointed by the 
ident. 


* President and congressional Republi- 
leaders at the weekly White House con- 


nce yesterday announced their support 
Of the Tulle bill. 


sae “compromise” bill not only seemed 
— Provide an arguing point that con- 
to oe representation would be equal 
Wha € President's, on the commission 
10 Ch this bill proposed, but that party 
bill sentation also might be equal. The 
$ called for 8 members to be appointed 
Ms the President "from private life"; 4 
he mbers of the House, to be appointed 
© Speaker of the House; and 4 
embers of the Senate, to be appointed. 
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by the President of the Senate. But 
since the President was to appoint half 
of the members, and his Vice President 
was to appoint another fourth of the 
members, the bill hardly provided assur- 
ance that the commission would be of 
such independence as to investigate mat- 
ters that might embarrass the adminis- 
tration or, as for that matter, to recom- 
mÍend legislation which leaders of the 
financial community might regard as 
distasteful. 

The American Banker on March 27 
was equally proüd of the Administra- 
tion's maneuvers to beat the proposed 
investigation. It said: 

ADMINISTRATION AcTs To BALK PATMAN RULE 
or CREDIT PROBE—ASKS LARGER COMMISSION 
ON Eve or HoUsE DEBATE 
The administration plan came on the eve 

of House debate on Representative PaTMAN’s 

strategy to have the House Banking Subcom- 
mittce * * *, 

In President Eisenhower's weekly meeting 
with Republican leaders in Congress, House 
GOP Leader Martin and Senate GOP Chief 
ENOWLAND decided that the 12-member com- 
mission would better serve the public 
interest. 

REPUBLICANS MADE INVESTIGATION A PARTY 

ISSUE 


As already indicated, House Resolu- 
tion 85 was in the hands of the Rules 
Committee from January 7, to March 20. 
It was during this period that the Rules 
Committee held hearings, off and on, and 
invited witnesses from the Executive 
branch and private banking circles. 
Business Week of March 2 reported that: 


The Patman resolution has languished for 
2 months in the Rules Committee, which de- 


cides what measures will be considered by ` 


the House. Three hearings have been held, 
but they have been 2 and 3 weeks apart. 

Foes: The reason for stringing them out 
apparently is to provide time to work out 
a compromise suitable to both Congress and 
the President. Even with the backing of 
House Speaker SAM RAYBURN; PATMAN 1s 
probably bound to lose if the Republicans 
make it a partisan Issue. And there is every 
indication that they will. On the thesis that 
it’s the President's proposal against a Demo- 
cratic proposal, they plan to go down the 
line against PATMAN, if his resolution reaches 
the floor. To their number you would have 
to add a smattering of conservative Demo- 
crats. 


After the Rules Committee reported 
House Resolution 85 and it became ap- 
parent that the House would thus vote 
on the issue, the Wall Street Journal of 
March 20 reported on a meeting of the 
Republican Policy Committee of the 
House, the purpose of which was to 
solidify Republican opposition and also 
to set a meeting for the following Mon- 
day to “work up steam” against the 
resolution. The Wall Street Journal 
said: 

Housr RrPULICANS PLAN To FicHT CONGRES- 
BIONAL MONETARY POLICY INQUIRY 

WasHINGTON.—House Republicans lined up 
solidly in opposition to a Democratic pro- 
posal for a House Banking Committee in- 
vestigation of Federal financial and mone- 
tary policy. 

The House Republican policy committee 
at a meeting late yesterday endorsed instead 
an administration proposal for an investiga- 
tion by a commission mostly of private citi- 
gens, with some Members of Congress on 
the commission. The policy committee 
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called a conference of all House Republicans 
for Monday to work up steam against the 
Banking Committee investigation. 

The investigation, proposed by Representa- 
tive PATMAN, Democrat, of Texas, has been 
approved by the House Rules Committee 
and will probably come up for a House vote 
next week. Republicans are hopeful that 
their lines will hold fast and that they will 
pick up enough Democratic votes to defeat 
the Patman proposal. 


The tenor of the argument against the 
resolution, both before the Rules Com- 
mittee and in the debate in the House 
was (a) an investigation by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House—or any other single body—would 
not have sufficiently broad representa- 
tion; (b) Congress ought to give the 
President what he had asked for; and 
(c) an investigation conducted by a sub- 
committee of which I would be chairman 
would not be objective. Before the 
Rules Committee there was also.an argu- 
ment that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency would not be able to obtain 
the assistance of experts, whereas the 
President’s commission could do so; but 
this argument was dropped after I ob- 
tained telegrams from a large number of 
college professors who offered assur- 
ance that the academic community, at 
least, would cooperate with a committee 
of Congress. 

The arguments, however, probably 
changed no votes. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S BEHIND-THE-SCENES 

EFFORT TO PREVENT PROBE 

Clearly, big business, big bankers, and 
the administration did not want an in- 
vestigation; and the reasons for opposing 
the investigation—whatever the reasons 
may have been—were so strong that an 
all-out drive was made to prevent an in- 
vestigation. 


Mr Thomas L. Stokes, in his syndicated 
column of March 7, said: 

One of the most intriguing behind-the- 
scenes battles in years is now being waged 
by the Eisenhower administration to prevent 
& congressional investigation of monetary 
policy and Federal financial institutions. 

* . . LJ . 

But the administration, with the backing 
of. powerful financial interests, did not let 
up; in fact, it redoubled its efforts. 


The newspaper Labor, on March 16, 
reported: 

Significant developments on the banking 
front reveal a struggle of vital importance to 
the pocketbooks of the American people. On 
one side are bankers, their big-business allies, 
and the Elsenhower administration; on the 
other, a group of Democratic Congressmen 
headed by Wricur PATMAN, of Texas. 


A few days ago, however, the (House Rules) 
Committee took the almost unprecedented 
step of listening to a high administration 
official, Under Secretary of the Treasury, W. 
Randolph Burgess. * * * He urged the com- 
mittee to shelve a bill introduced by PATMAN. 
* * * Burgess said the administration is 
against the Patman bill and wants the study 
to be made by a private commission of ex- 
perts,” whom Eisenhower would appoint. 

Also, Senator ALEXANDER WiLEY, Republi- 
can, of Wisconsin, revealed a number of let- 
ters he has received from big-business men, 
urging that Congress adopt the Eisenhower 
banking study plan. The letters were writ- 
ten by such men as Eugene Holman, chair- 
man of Standard Oil of New Jersey; Presi- 
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dent C. G. Mortimer of the giant General 
Foods combine; high officials of a number 
of railroads; and many other heads of large 
corporations. 


The New York Journal of Commerce— 
itself an opponent of the probe—said: 


Weeks of behind-the-scenes effort to block 
& congressional investigation of monetary in- 
stitutions will come out into the open on 
Capitol Hil. * * * The strategy is directed 
from the White House and is aimed at post- 
poning a vote on the Patman investigation. 
* * * Therefore, the White House-directed 
plan is to keep all (Republican) members in 
line. 


BANKERS LOBBIED TO DEFEAT INVESTIGATION 


On April 9, the American Banker, con- 
sidering what bankers' position should 
be toward a possible investigation by the 
Senate Finance Committee, thought the 
situation complicated, recalling that the 
financial community had thrown its full 
weight behind defeat of the resolution 
proposed by Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN. It said: 

SITUATION COMPLICATED 

The situation for banking as respects this 
committee is complicated by the fact that 
the financial community threw its full weight 
behind the defeat of the resolution proposed 
by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, who had 
sought to have a House subcommittee, which 
he heads, control a proposed monetary com- 
mission and its study of money and credit 
policies. (The full House Banking Commit- 
tee approved it and sent it to the floor where 
1t met defeat.) 


The Machinist on April 11 said: 

Defeat of the probe—called the most im- 
portant issue facing this Congress—came 
after the Eisenhower administration and the 
Nation's banking interests put on the pres- 
sure, The administration said it wanted its 
own investigation by a 16-member commis- 
sion—half appointed by the President, The 
bankers wanted no probe at all. 


Shortly after House Resolution 85 was 
voted down in the House, Mr. Drew 
Pearson made a passing reference to the 
"bankers' lobby," in his syndicated col- 
umn of March 30, saying: 

Banxers’ LOBBY OPERATES 

While the Senate rackets committee was 
getting the headlines, White House pressure 
was being put on congressional leaders re- 
garding an investigation into something far 
more fundamental—the cost of living, tight 
money, and the extent of inflation. 

* LJ LJ * LJ 

Long-distance phone calls had gone out 
to bankers in southern cities nearest Wash- 
ington to come to Washington immediately 
and switch Democratic votes. The bankers’ 
lobby was successful. 


Actually, it was my understanding that 
the American Bankers Association's 
drive to defeat House Resolution 85 went 
& great deal further than calling its 
members from Southern States to Wash- 
ington. 'This drive—or so I was told— 
included a program of having at least 
one banker from each congressional dis- 
trict make a personal call on his Repre- 
sentative. 


ABA SHARES CPEDIT WITH “SUPERB PERFORM- 
ANCE" OF GOP LEADERSHIP 

In any case, the magazine Banking, 

which is the journal of the American 

Bankers Association, came rather close 

to crediting the defeat of House Resolu- 

tion 85 solely to its members' activities. 
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For example, on page 40 of the May issue, 
Banking carries a headline ‘Bankers’ 
Prestige,” under which the editor first 
credits the defeat of the investigation to 
the bankers’ “numerous telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, and letters,” but then, as a 
second thought, shares the credit with 
the “superb performance” of the Repub- 
lican leadership. It said: 

Both in connection with Senate passage 
of the Robertson bill and House defeat of 
the Patman inquiry, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives reported that they received nu- 
merous telegrams, telephone calls, and let- 
ters from individual commercial bankers, 
emphasizing the effect of these matters upon 
commercial banking. 

In the Senate, these communications re- 
sulted (coincidentally or otherwise) in 
greater attention and attendance by Sen- 
ators to the debate on the Robertson bill 
than has occurred in a long time in the 
case of legislation lacking broad, public in- 
terest. 

Sponsors of the Patman resolution cred- 
ited these banker communications with the 
defeat of the subcommittee inquiry. Sea- 
soned observers, however, would not evalu- 
ate this banker expression of sentiment as 
the decisive factor. President Eisenhower 
backed the broader-gauge financial inquiry. 
House GOP leadership under Representative 
Jor MARTIN, Republican, Massachusetts, and 
his assistant, Representative CHARLES HAL- 
LECK, Republican, Indiana, turned in a su- 
perb performance from the standpoint of a 
purely political operation. They lost only 
two Republican votes in the House. 


G. O. P. FORGETS IT ASKED FOR PROBE 


In conclusion, it seems fair to say that 
what the big bankers, the Republican 
leadership and the President wanted was 
no investigation, and not just an alterna- 
tive method of investigation. Despite 
the glowing statement in the President's 
State-of-the-Union message,as to the 
need for an investigation, Republican 
demands for such an investigation, since 
House Resolution 85 was voted down, 
have been faint—if at all audible. Re- 
cently the President has been expressing 
*disappointment" in the performance of 
this Congress, and the White House has 
been giving out lists of the "important" 
things which the President has asked for 
and did not get. 'The President's request 
for a monetary investigation has not 
been among the things listed. It would 
appear that either the Republican lead- 
ership has forgotten that it asked for 
such an investigation, or with House 
Resolution 85 out of the way, the Presi- 
dent's request is no longer important. 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE OF 

THE HOUSE ON HOUSE RESOLUTION 85 

As I indicated earlier in this state- 
ment, there have been a number of re- 
quests for copies of the testimony of Hon. 
W. Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, and copies of the testi- 
mony which were given by some of the 
other outside witnesses who were heard 
by the Rules Committee on House Reso- 
lution 85, which was to authorize an 
investigation of monetary problems. 
Since this testimony has previously not 
been made public, and there is a proper 
public interest in it, I am inserting in 
the Recorp herewith the testimony of 
each of the outside witnesses, plus, in 


addition, my own testimony before the 
Rules Committee: p 


September 19 


HranINGS ON H. Res. 85, AUTHORIZING THE 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
CONDUCT STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS, AND 
To MAKE INQUIRIES, RELATING TO THE OPER- 
ATION OF THE MONETARY AND CREDIT STRUC- 
TURE OF THE UNITED STATES; AND H. R. 3660, 
To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL COMMISSION 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1957. 

The committee met at 10:37 a. m., pur- 
suant to call, in room G-12 of the Capitol, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH (chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Wilde, we will hear you 
first. 


STATEMENT OF FRAZAR B. WILDE, CHAIRMAN, RE- 
SEARCH AND POLICY COMMITTEE, COMMITTEE 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, AND PRESIDENT, 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Mr. WiLbr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I have a statement to make in behalf of the 
Research and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, of which 
iam the Chairman. 

May I also identify myself as an insurance 
executive, and in that capacity I have to di- 
rect, through our committees, the Investment 
of the company's funds. That is my princi- 
pal activity. 

I infect that thought to explain that this 
matter is one that I have dual interest in, 
both from the standpoint of CED and as a 
practicer in the markets, day in and day out. 

May I read this to save the time of the 
committee? 

The CHAm MAN, Go right ahead, Mr. Wilde. 
Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Wipe. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity you have afforded me to present the 
views of the Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Development 
on a proposed study of monetary and finan- 
cial policy. 

From the beginning of its studies 15 years 
ago, CED has believed that proper monetary 
and financial policy is essential for the health 
and vigor of our economy, and we have em- 
phasized that broad understanding is essen- 
tial for proper policy. 

In a statement issued in 1953 we said of 
monetary policy: 

"It permits the Government to exercise & 
major influence over the general conditions 
that create stability or instability without re- 
quiring or permitting the Government to di- 
rect the activities of individuals, businesses 
or banks; but, partly because of its indirect- 
ness, monetary policy is not as well under- 
stood by the public as its importance re- 
quires.” 

As long ago as 1948 CED recommended the 
establishment of a national commission to . 
study monetary and financial policies, I 
quote our recommendation as then made: 

“We believe that Federal financial policy 
can be carried out with existing knowledge 
and instruments in such a way as to make & 
major contribution to economic stability. 
In any case, we must do what we can now, 
with the knowledge and instruments we 
have. At the same time we should be con- 
sidering how we can improve our instru- 
ments and policies for the future. It is now 
over 35 years since there has been an over- 
all review of our financial structure and 
problems. In that period there have been 
drastic changes in our monetary and bank- 
ing laws, in the size of our budget and debt, 
in the Government's role as a source of 
credit, and in America's position in the 
world economy. The committee recom- 
mends that a temporary commission be es- 
tablished to make a comprehensive study of 
the possibilities of improving the structure 
and policies of monetary, budgetary, and re- 
lated institutions. 

“In this recommendation the committee 
is suggesting a broadening of the scope of 
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inquiry beyond that indicated by many re- 
cent proposals for a national monetary com- 
mission. The monetary problem is insepa- 
rable from the problems of budgetary policy, 
debt management, and savings institutions. 
A comprehensive examination should also 
cover cur international as well as our do- 
mestic financial policies. The whole field 
should be within the purview of the com- 
mission, and for this reason we suggest the 
term ‘Commission on National Monetary and 
Financial Policy.’ 

“The commission should, we think, be es- 
tablished by act of Congress, in such man- 
ner that its recommendations, when ar- 
rived at, will have congressional support and 
the confidence of the public. It should be 
nonpartisan and include private as well as 
Public members. 

“It would be impossible and undesirable 
to try to spell out the agenda for such a 
commission fully at this time. It should 
have a broad charter, adequate staff, and 
time to pursue the problem of improving 
epu financial policy, wherever it may 

ad.“ 

May I recall again this is 1948. So we have 
been thinking about this for a long time. 

Two months ago, on January 17, 1957, 
Mr. J. Cameron Thomson, Vice Chairman of 
CED, and I repeated this recommendation, 
We said, in part: 

“No aspect of public policy is more impor- 
tant than financial policy to the growth and 
Stability of a free economy. The use of 
monetary restraint as a major tool for pre- 
Venting inflation in the past year has raised 
& number of questions about our financial 
Polictes and institutions. 

“We are not suggesting that the criticisms 
implicit in these questions are well founded, 

t the continued existence of these ques- 
tions indicates that the conditions which 
Prompted our 1948 suggestion for the estab- 

ent of a commission still prevail. 

"Either there are important deficiencies 

Our present financial system or there is 
N de read misunderstanding of the system. 

{s as important to correct the misunder- 
standing as to correct the deficiencies that 
might be found. 

We believe that a comprehensive and ob- 
Jective study by a national commission could 

a major contribution to improving the 
m and understanding of it.” 
ve made copies of the 1948 and 1957 
nts available to this committee. 
y I now emphasize a few points: ' 
not recommendation for & study does 
not Test on the belief that there are or are 
important deficiencies in our financial 
- We believe that the study should 
ar t with an open mind on this question. 
eae main need at the present time is 

y and public education. Even if the 
peus cial system were technically perfect, it 

Uld not operate well without public under- 
only ng. If changes are necded, they can 
im be achieved if public understanding is 
e oed. This means, in my opinion, that 
mandes, should be. undertaken with no 

voa produce recommendations for 

and dhe subject to be studied is broad, deep, 

dimeult. It will take a great deal of 

have bo can say this from experience. We 

den working in this area in CID for 

or Toten We have never found it easy 

the . — to reach conclusions. Moreover 

bers of an sont be all staff time. The mem- 

Pared to e commission will have to be pre- 
Sane much of their own timc. 

I gin consideration governing the 
cited nition of the Commission is the one 
should be 1948 report. The Commission 
ings w tet up In such a way that its find- 

idén have congressional support and the 
it ce of the public. This means that 
Bresa — include some Members of Con- 
tor inch tome private citizens. The caso 
uding Members of Congress Is simply 
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that there are some exceedingly well-quali- 
fied men in each House and that their par- 
ticipation would increase the acceptance of 
the study’s findings in the Congress and in 
the country. The case for including private 
citizens 1s similar. There are in private life 
& number of men of great wisdom, experi- 
ence and objectivity in the fields to be 
studied. They represent backgrounds and 
viewpoints not found in the Congress and 
would make a major contribution to the 
quality of the results. In view of the na- 
tional importance of the subject, a number 
of outstanding private citizens would prob- 
ably be willing to give their full time to this 
study. It is important that at least some 
meinbers of the Commission be able to give 
full time to the study, and this could not 
be achieved if the Commission consisted 
entirely of Members of Congress. 

Holding hearings would not be an ade- 
quate substitute for having a number of 
private members of the Commission. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
testifyinng before a congressional committee 
and serving as a responsible member of a 
group that must work through problems to 
reach a consensus. 

May I call your attention to the discus- 
sion on this subject by Alfred C. Neal, Presi- 
dent of CED, testifying before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on February 1, 1957. 

5. The terms of reference of the study 
should be stated broadly, to leave the Com- 
mission maximum freedom. The inquiry 
should cover the following subjects, among 
others: 

(a) Has the growth of nonbank financial 
intermediaries, both private—such as say- 
ings and loan associations, finance com- 
panies, and insurance companies—and pub- 
lic, such as FNMA, im the effective- 
ness of Federal Reserve action to promote 
economic stability? 

I append a list of some of the more im- 
portant financial institutions. 

(b) How is the impact of general mone- 
tary restriction distributed among different 
classes of borrowers and lenders? Is this dis- 
tribution discrimatory, unfair, or bad for 
the economy in comparison to the alterna- 
tives, which may be inflation, higher taxes 
or selective controls? How could the dis- 
tribution of the burden of preventing infia- 
tion be improved? 

(c) What criteria should be followed by the 
Federal Reserve in deciding when to tighten 
or relax credit? What criteria should be 
used by the Federal Reserve in choosing 
among alternative techniques for controlling 
the supply of money and credit, such as 
changes in reserve requirements, changes in 
discount rates and open-market operations? 
Should the Federal Reserve restrict its open- 
market operations to short-term Federal 
securities? 

(d) Should authority be delegated to a 
Federal agency to control the terms of con- 
sumer credit? Should similar authority be 
extended to other types of credit? 

(e) Is the supply of savings adequate to 
meet the needs of our growing economy? If 
not, how should Federal policies with re- 
spect to financial institutions, taxation or 
other matters be modified to increase the 
supply of sayings? 

(f) In what proportion should reliance 
be placed on monetary and fiscal policies to 
achieve economic stability? 

(g) Are the existing arrangements for co- 
ordinating monetary and credit policies and 
for assuring consistency of these policies with 
other economic policies of the Government 
satisfactory? 

I hope that it will be the judgment of Con- 
gress that the best minds in the country, in 
and out of Congress, should be enlisted to 
give these and other fundamental questions 
about monetary and financial policy the 
tuorough and objective study they deserve. 
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May I add, Mr. Chairman, that in the 1908 
commission, composed entirely of Members of 
Congress, we were dealing with a relatively 
simple situation, almost entirely a matter of 
bank money, to make the system more flex- 
ible particularly for farmers and business- 
men. Now we are dealing with an excep- 
tionally complex and brozd area, with this 
type of legislation that is indicated m this 
bill, and it is said by most people it is im- 
perative to get a broad commission that can 
bring to Congress and the people the bene- 
fits of many broad points of view and many 
experiences. Such a commission might 
properly be large in order to get that com- 
prehensive treatment and could work 
through subcommittees. 

Now, that previous congressional group, 
you will recall, took 4 years to report, and 
I don't think the present temper of the 
people or the Congress wants to take too 
long a time; yet, this is an enormously com- 
plex subject. 

There is a point made here which I would 
like to emphasize, as I think 1t 1s true of 
most of us: That holding hearings, bring- 
ing in experts before a group, isn't a sub- 
stitute for the kind of forum that will give 
the most information to the Congress. 

I am talking about private committee 
meetings where people spend a long time 
swapping views, fore and back, get to know 
each other by first name, Congress gets the 
benefit of knowing experts, businessmen, and 
vice versa. It is the way that the full truth 
and all the shades could be developed. 

I would like to illustrate what I mean. I 
just wrote down types of economic areas 
that ought to be represented: Commercial 
banking, obviously; investment banking; 
savings and loans; the academic; and the 
long-term lenders, such as insurance com- 
panies—and, not by way of making nomina- 
tions, but illustrating the type of people, 
such people as: Arthur Burns; Ned Brown, 
of Chicago; Randy Burgess; Sumner Slichter; 
Alan Sproul; Alan Kline; Robert Nathan, 

I just do that to illustrate my thinking 
in these different areas and not to suggest 
that those are the only people available. 

Gentlemen, I think that is the main bur- 
den of my story. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. COLMER, have you any 
questions? 


Mr. CorwrR. Obviously not, Mr. Chairman, 
I just got in. 

Mr. Atten of Illinois. First of all, Mr. 
Wilde, I want to say I just got your splen- 
did statement you just made and I agree 
with you 100 percent, especially with that 
part in which you indicate the things you 
say need to be done. 

There are quite a number of things that 
you mention here that it is hoped to be ac- 
complished, especially in regard to the men of 
wisdom and experience in the banking and 
business and commercis! fields out in private 
industry. 

I have checked the biographies of the 
members of Congress. Maybe they aren't 
all complete, but I find in the Members of 
Congress on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—and I don't know about Mr. Hrarrr, 
of New York, or ANDERSON of Montana, or 
Brrepinc, of Kansas, because their biogra- 
phies are not in or are not available at this 
time, as far as I am concerned, and, al- 
though I don't mean to say the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee aren't 
well qualified, nevertheless, I füind—there are 
only 3 or 4 on the Banking and Currency 
Committee who have any experience in this 
field, and they are: 

Mr. Tatts, Of Iowa; he has been an edu- 
cator in economics, political science teacher, 
lecturer. 

Mr. Kirevrn, of New York, vice president 
of the New York Trust Co. z 

Mr. Bass, of New Hampshire, trustee of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank. 
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Mr. McVey has been a lecturer in that 
field. 

Outside of that, the biographies don't show 
any member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee has had any banking experience 
as has been connected with banks or any 
kind of commercial companies. 

I think you have given us something to 
think about. Maybe we should bring a few in 
here to give this matter their full time, 
which the Members of Congress can't do. 

Mr. PATMAN, who is here, is probably one 
of the hardest working Members in Congress 
He is a power on the Banking and Currency 
Committee. He is on the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. I believe he is 
vice chairman of that committee. He is also 
chairman of the Small Business Committee. 
He would probably, I think, if his resolution 
goes through, be chairman of this committee 
or commission. 

So, I think you have given us something 
to think about and, inasmuch as there have 
been and are few on that Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, according to my observa- 
tion, who have been in Congress a long while 
and who have the necessary experience, 
maybe it would be just as well to have a few 
outsiders, some who have devoted their lives 
to this field; and, after reading what you 
have to say, I think it should be investi- 
gated and studied. 

Mr. WI pr. I have no intent to be in dero- 
gation of the Congress—I have great respect 
for it, and I think there are men in every 
field of our activity in’ the Congress who 
know much about it—but I think the time 
factor is terribly important and the oppor- 
tunity, if that would be the judgment of the 
committee, to broaden it, to get great bene- 
fits from it, would be of great assistance to 
the Congress if they found legislation was 
needed. Certainly, such a commission isn't 
going to write the legislation. It is going to 
be done by the whole Congress, operating 
through its committees. 

Mr. ALLEN, In other words, this is rather 
delicate and complex. It gets more complex 
and delicate to me every time I hear a wit- 
ness. S0, I am personally in hearty accord 
with what you have said. 

That 1s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrirpr.I have done a few minor things 
in this field, working in Washington and in 
this area, working for the Federal Reserve 
and on a few committees, and this particu- 
lar field, considering all the time I have been 
in finance, 1s unbelievably complex today. 

You can see from that list—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that old saying that 
there is no substitute for experience is cer- 
tainly apropos, and I would say, everything 
being equal, those who have dealt in this 
field, given their full time and all their life 
to it, would be in a better position to know 
the answers than someone who could come 
in and just give part time to the proposition. 

That is all, Mr. Chairan. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. MADDEN, do you have 
any questions? 


their operation—a billion seven perhaps, 
That is a brandnew thing. 

Most of these are brandnew. 

At the time of the original inquiry, in 1908, 
I don't believe even the first group amounted 
to very much, and most of these others on 
the lst didn’t even exist. Government. 
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through instrumentalities, wasn’t in the 
business of collecting and loaning money. 

So, the purpose was just to show—and it 
is probably not complete—the spread of 
financial life today. 

Mr. Mappen. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BROWN, 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. Mr. Wilde, I am 
sorry I wasn’t here when you started your 
statement, but I have read it with consid- 
erable interest and I think you have made 
& pretty good point and a pretty good case. 

The work that has to be done 1s so com- 
plex and involves so many different organ- 
izations and institutions that there is some 
doubt whether Congress itself, or a com- 
mittee, could possibly do this spadework of 
getting the information that is necessary for 
Congress. later on to make a base for any 
legislative action it might desire to take. 

Ten years ago last month I introduced 
legislation in Congress, as a result of the gen- 
eral feeling during the war and before that 
our Government bureaucracy had spread all 
over the lot and something had to be done 
to bring it under control, for a joint con- 
gressional and civilian commission to be set 
up on a bipartisan basis to study the organ- 
ization of the Government. That afterward 
became known as the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, and the legislation was unanimously 
passed by both bodies, with the support of 
both parties, and that Committee called into 
service some 330 or 340 of the most distin- 
guished Americans that it could find—from 
education and from labor and from business 
and industry—to assist the Committee or 
the Commission in task-force studies of these 
different problems, and then reports were 
made to the Congress, and recommendations, 
which were contained in some 25 volumes. 

As a result of the work of that first Com- 
mission, between two and a half and thice 
billion dollars a year have been saved in the 
operation costs. 

The Congress took these reports and rec- 
ommendations, as made by that bipartisan 
Commission, and used them as the basis for 
legislative action, the President using them 
as the basis for Executive orders and the 
agencies for administrative orders, 

The reason why that Commission was cre- 
ated—and then the second Commission to go 
into matters a little more extensively was 
created—was because the Congress itself, 
through no committee, could do that kind of 
work. It was just too big and too compre- 
hensive a job. 

The two Commissions spent nearly 5 years, 
and the Congress is still working, consider- 
ing many of the recommendations made by 
those two Commissions. The cost was very 
slight in comparison with the savings. I 
think the first Commission cost ran right at 
$2 million altogether. 

It seems to me this problem is extremely 
important when you take into consideration 
the number of different institutions that 
will be affected 

Mr. Wipe. Yes. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. And anything that 
we do in connection with the monetary and 
the credit structure of this country will af- 
fect every citizen of the United States, espe- 
cially if we make any mistakes. 

Mr. WILDE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. So, it might be well 
to have checks and balances—first, the com- 
mission that will make these studies; then 
give the benefits of their findings and re- 
ports to the Congress, and then the congres- 
sional committees, in finality, will have to 
pass upon them and decide which are good 
or bad or what ought to be done in view of 
the conditions that the commission finds and 
reports as factual information and material. 

I recall the first Hoover Commission found 
there was something like, I think, 93 dif- 
ferent lending agencies within the Federal 
Government alone, and I think this list of 
yours, while it is very good. is not as com- 
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prehensive as 1t might be. I can think of 
sevbral myself—several different organiza- 
tions and institutions—that will be vitally 
interested in anything that we might do 
relative to the monetary system. 

This just doesn't affect the Banking and 
Currency Committee alone. For instance, we 
have pending now in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House legislation which 
would take away from municipal and local 
bonds and State bonds the exemption from 
Federal taxation which we now have on the 
interest paid, which would change entirely 
the picture of floating necessary bond issues 
by the State and local governments for State 
and local construction, education, and so 
forth, and so on. 

What would be the effect of that on the 
States and getting the schools that we need, 
and so forth, and so on, the highways that 
we must build, the city buildings and serv- 
ices we use these funds for? £ 

There are just thousands of these situa- 
tions that can arise, and I think the problem 
is of such proportions that it needs the best 
brains of the entire country, just not in Con- 
gress, although I do admit probably the 
greatest brains in the country are centered 
right here in the Congress; but we can use 
& little help from outside, in my opinion, 
Mr. Wilde. 

That is what I am trying to drive at, and 
I would hope that a little later on you might 
be able to furnish us with an expanded List 
as you give some thought to this problem. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DELANEY, 

Mr. DELANEY. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I hesitate to ask questions 
because, as I said the other day, this is such 
& complicated question, where even a whis- 
per can shake the foundations of our finan- 
cial system. However, I know so little about 
it that a whisper from me won't hurt, I think. 

I represent a district in north Arkansas of 
small farmers and small-business men. I live 
on a farm myself. A 600-acre farm is a big 
farm in our district, and a million-dollar in- 
vestment in business is big. 

A lot of my constituents talk to me when 
I am at home, and they write to me while 
Iam here. They are worried about the whole 
general situation. I don't know whether 
they are right or wrong but, on the theory 
that my constituents are always right, I 
sympathize with them. 

Now, with regard to this Commission, what- 
ever it 1s, that 1s set up, maybe one person 
would be better than a whole group to hear 
the whole, vast panorama of this situation 
as it affects everybody and then hear people 
from every affected group. 

Now, about the interest rates: The people 
in my district are disturbed to no end. They 
say that the larger businesses of the country 
don't have to borrow money; they can go out 
and expand without having to borrow money. 
So, the high-interest rates don't affect them. 
They can just move out and expand wher- 
ever they please. However, in my section, 
they have to borrow money, and the rates 
are up, it contracts the business expansion 
of the—I don't want to say little business— 
small business, which is really the founda- 
tion stone of our people. 

I don't know whether that is true or not, 
but I hope whatever is done in this business 
will be done with full and complete integ- 
rity and with a lot of commonsense because 
I want it to be made so plain that even a 
Congressman like me can understand ít. If 
I can understand it, then my 350,000 con- 
stituents can understand it. 

Mr. Wi. br. May I comment, Mr. Congress- 
man? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Yes. 

Mr. Wipe, I think you are perhaps illus- 
trating the point I am trying to make—that 
the wide diversity of intercsts needs to have 
people who understand 1t, 
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You are talking about largely agricultural 
credit and small-business credit. 

Agricultural credit divides between capi- 
tal for long-term improvement—buying land, 
and so forth—which we lend and other in- 
surance companies—I think the supply of 
such capital, in combination with the land 
banks, has been quite adequate, at least 
up unti! the last year, and I haven't heard 
very much about stringency even then; I 
know we have continued to make loans, and 
we make them 1n your territory—and, on the 
other hand, the short-term loans of the bank 
to make a crop, and so forth, to hold some 
stock. 

I want to add the rates have not been high. 
They have been running around 5 percent, 
Which certainly 1s not an onerous rate and 
historically is a pretty normal rate. 

The lowest agricultural mortgage rntes 
that I know of were about 4 percent, and 
that would be some exceptionally strong land, 
say, in Illinois or some place like that that 
has what we call a community value. 

I do not know what the bank rates are for 
short-run money. They may have gone up 
quite a bit. 

There are those two things and, as I say, 
to me it illustrates the point that a com- 
mission ought to have an Alan Eline or some- 
One else who understands the agricultural 
Problem, which is interrelated, of course, 
with all the rest. 

In the small-business field, which, of 
Course, obtains throughout the country, you 
have a very involved situation from my point 
Of view. You have the practical problem of 
enough equity so that lending institutions 
can afford, with safety, to lend their money 
because all of us are trustees of the other 
fellow's money. We just can't accept high 
credit risks. 

One of the major problems of smal! busi- 
ness is they don't have equity; they don't 
have protection above It, the tax laws or the 
willingness of rich people to speculate be- 
Cause they don't have the money. 

There is a great lack of equity money for 
small business. If that was there, then the 
Various institutions would be able to loan 
More money in the primary position. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. That is one thing about 
Which I, of course, don't know what needs to 

done. 

Mr. VILDE. Yes. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I know what needs to be 
done, but I don't know how to do it. 

Mr. WILDE. Yes. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. The small farmers and the. 


small-business men are having a rough go 
in my section. They are just having a devil 
Of a time. 

Mr. Wor. You have some doing awfully 
Well, Congressman. They have loans and 
they make prompt payments. 

Mr. TRINsLE. Yes. They manage, but they 
&re haying a tough time, 

nty-one of the rural electric co-ops 
that serve us on our farms have 11,000 con- 
nections. As I left to come up here in De- 
Cember, 2,100 of those are idle. The pcople 
have left, moved out, and gone to another 
job where they can make ends meet. 
at is too big a percentage of le hay- 
ing trouble, = ess 

The CHamman, Do you have any more 
Questions, Judge? 

Mr. Treinee, NO. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr, SCOTT, 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. No questions. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Thornberry. 

- THORNrIRRY. As I understand, you are 
Convinced this study ought to be made? 

M ‘Wipe. Oh, yes; I am very much con- 
Vinced of it, both in an the research we have 
done and my personal observation in the last 
20 years, 


oan TEORNBERRY. And you have no fear 
t à study by a commisison such as you 

end would in any way have a harmful 
effect over the country? 
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Mr. Wine, No. On the contrary, I think 
it would be constructive and would bring 
out for public scrutiny and discussion some 
of the Involved elements that are in the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. THoRNBERRY. But you don't think that 
Congress, which in the end 1s responsible to 
the people of the country, through a recog- 
nized committee, ought to make the study? 

Mr. WD. Yes; I do. I think the Con- 
gress should make the study 1n combination 
with a business group. 

I think it should be a mixed commission, if 
that is the proper term, because I think it Is 
very desirable to have Congressmen putting 
in as much time as they can; but there are 
& good many thousand man-hours involved 
in this to do a thorough job, and I imagine 
the businessmen, the professors, and others 
might put in more hours than some of the 
congressional men might be able to put in. 

I would like to see them both joined at the 
start, myself. 

Mr. THonNBERRY. But you don't think that 
Congress, through a committee, should do it 
itself? 

Mr. WILDE, I think that the Congress, oper- 
ating strictly through its own committee, 
wouldn't get the result that the Congress, 
itself, needs and wants. I don't think it can 
put in enough full time, and I don't think— 
as I have said here, if you call in an expert, 
he is in a different status; but if you make 
him a part of the team and do like business 
does—sit around a table and yak-yak back 
and forth—that may have a colloquial con- 
notation in it—you get more information and 
more balance out of it. 

Mr. THonNBERRY, Would you say your ap- 
proach In this regard is peculiar only to this 
field? 

Mr. Wipe. No. I think it is becoming 
common in many fields. For example, I have 
just done this in a small way in Connecticut. 
Several of us in finance and several from the 
legislature, the senate, and the house, were 
asked to study road financing for Connecti- 
cut, and I think it was very useful to us who 
don't understand the political problems and 
was useful to the legislators who don't un- 
derstand quite as well at times the business 
problems. 

So, there is a minor illustration of just 
what I am saying. I am not talking here 
right from the book. I am talking from 
quite a bit of practical experience. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. What I am asking is: 
Are you becoming more and more convinced 
from what you say that the legislative body 
or Congress is now in such a situation that 
it is not equipped or able to inquire into 
fields for which Congress is responsible to the 
people of the United States regardless of 
what the fleld 1s? 

Mr. Won. No. I think there could be very 
specific, narrow areas where it is perfectly 
practical for a commission of Congress, and 
then to call in a few people. 

I can't think of something offhand, but 
there must be such 

This is terrifically involved and interre- 
lated and complex. 

The Congressman is trying to low rate 
himself in saying he doesn’t understand it. 
None of us understand it too well I am 
exceptionally humble myself about it and I 
have studied it and worked in it for more 
than 20 years. 

Mr. THoRNBERRY. You indicated a moment 
ago the type of people that you thought 
could well serve on the Commission and you 
referred to them as you were referring to 
your list, and I noticed that you referred to 
the commercial banks; secondly, the insur- 
ance companies, and I think one of the group. 

Mr, WILDE. Investment. 

Mr. THonNBERRY. I understand what you 
are doing, You are naming people and in- 
dividuals. 

I have a feeling, Mr. Wilde, as Mr. Trimble 
has indicated, a great many people in this 
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country are deeply concerned about this type 
of thing. Even Congressmen and responsi- 
ble people in government are not entirely 
willing to just trust to the people who are 
concerned about these other credit insti- 
tutions to have anything to do with the 
inquiry. 

Would you think you would be on sound 
ground 1f you would have people who were 
not directly affected by such an inquiry be- 
ing members of the Commission? 

Mr. WILDE. Of course, I wouldn't because, 
to me, the success of this country depends 
upon mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between the various elements in the 
economy—agriculture, labor, business, and so 
forth—and the legislative branch, and I 
think our society has become so much more 
involved in all respects that the only way 
it can work to the best advantage is by join- 
ing forces in these types of things, and I 
don't think that there is anybody in this or 
in academic areas that is going to try to put 
something over on somebody else. 
couldn't do it if they tried, and they wouldn't 
try, and a group like this would work coop- 
eratively to try to arrive at the truth. 

I have confidence in the people and in 
the Government, but I think we are asking 
our legislators—even at the State level, and 
certainly at the Federal level—to undertake 
&n enormous chore under today's economy, 
where it is so involved and there is so much 
Government participation that I think it has 
got to work better if there is joint operations 
and not as though one stood over here and 
one over here and didn't trust the other, 

I feel very strongly that way. 

Mr. THosNBERRY. I believe that is all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. BoLLING. Mr. Wilde, Mr. Brown referred 
at some length to the operation of the Hoover 
Commission—the first Hcover Commission 
and the second. 

I'am much more familiar with the opera- 
tions of the first Hoover Commission than I 
&m of the second. 

Ee also mentioned the fact there were in 
task forces of the Hoover Commission some 
three-hundred-odd highly qualified individ- 
uals in the specialized fields in which they 
worked. 

It happens I know something of the tech- 
nique being used by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, They have established advisory 
groups, advisory groups which, as I under- 
stand it, have the opportunity to sit back 
and, as you put it, yak-yak a great deal. 

Iam unable to see the remarkable gain in 
& commission which is composed of those 
who have the ultimate responsibility plus 
those who have the specialized operating 
knowledge when the Congress or a committee 
of the Congress has perfect opportunity to 
create all the circumstances that you suggest. 
It can have the staff, which presumably 
would be drawn from the highest qualified 
people in the country. It can have the in- 
terchange of views through the task-force 
technique, so well used by the Hoover Com- 
mission, and it can then exercise the respon- 
sibility that no commission, Hoover Com- 
— or other commission, can take 
away from it of digesting, pulling together - 
the best product of the best people in the 
United States. 

This 1s what 1s going to happen ultimately. 
Inevitably, the legislation is going to be 
passed by the normal processes of congres- 
sional action. 

Mr. WILDE, Sure. 

Mr. BoLriNG. It just seems to me what a 
mixed commission does—and I think this is 
very well illustrated by the comparative lack 
Of success of implementation of the second 
Hoover Commission's reports—is, in effect, 
prolong the process. It has & study. The 
Congressman goes through the same study. 

I believe this is historically accurate in 
Telation to what happened before. There 
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were two sets of studies in 1907, and then, 
finally, there was a legislative committee 
study. 

One of the things that disturbs me about 
the mixed commission is that I cannot see 
the advantages you ascribe to it, and I do see 
the disadvantage of additional time. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. WILDE. Well, of course, we are dealing 
in two different experiences. Yours is large- 
ly legislative, I take it. Mine is in business 
and partial exposure. It is a matter of 
opinion, of course, rather than a matter of 
absolute evidence and proof. 

My own feeling, as I have said, is that we 
would move faster if there was a mixed com- 
mission where small units of it were ex- 
ploring the different areas and putting it all 
together. 

I cannot see that the Hoover Commission 
can be distinguished in its task forces because 
it was doing or trying to do things which 
affected the organization of Washington, and 
that involves a great many personal equa- 
tions and settled habits, both of the legisla- 
tive and of the executive. 

This is dealing in a more impersonal field 
and with very complicated interrelationships 
of money, banking, and credit and financial 
structure, and I think it is quite a different 
type of animal and lends itself to this mixed- 
commission approach more efficiently and 
with more speed. 

I think the evidence of the other commis- 
sion, which took 4 years and, I presume, had 
able men on it and had a very much simpler 
problem than is confronting the country to- 
day, is an indication of what I am talking 
about; and I don't quite visualize the flow 
from any recommenaditons that might de- 
velop to the legislative hall would be de- 
layed by this process. I would think they 
would be accelerated. 

Mr. BoLLING. The point I am trying to make 
is that it seems to me the legislature, it- 
self, if it undertakes the study, if it is de- 
termined that in the legislation are 
important, then it is fairly obvious the leg- 
islative committee is, in itself, in the best 
position to proceed. Having made the study, 
it has cut off a step. 

I don't see where you cut out of the process 
any of the outside-of-Congress experts from 
all the different types of credit institutions. 

It seems to me, actually, one can assure à 
broader look through a congressional study 
than through a mixed-commission study, be- 
cause 1t 1s inevitable that a person from one 
kind of business is going to have, to a de- 
gree, not the prejudices, but the views of 
that particular kind of business. 

Mr. WILDE. Sure. 

Mr. BoLLING. How big do you envisage such 
& mixed commission—27 men—in order to 
get the point of view of all the different credit 
institutions? 


might have 1 or 2 people; insurance company 
only 1; savings and loan maybe 1, and the 
academic might have 2. 

You can easily cover the economy with 8 
or 10 people, and if there were 6, 8, or 10 
from the 2 branches of the Congress, you 
wouldn't have a very large group, and you 
would have the advantage of working to- 
gether to the extent that the Congressmen 


If you use the experts and put them on a 
different status, file all their reports—I don't 
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understand how you gentlemen 1n the Con- 
gress can read things, you're so loaded with 
every kind of a report. If you are partici- 
pating in the thing, you would get some of 
it by osmosis as you went along. 

Mr. BoLLING. I won't pursue it any further. 

Mr. O'NEILL. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you finish, Mr. BoL- 
LING? 

Mr. BoLLING, Yes; I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. O'NEILL, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. O'NEILL. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN, Wait just a minute. 

Mr. COLMER. 

Mr. Cormer. As I stated a moment ago, I 
was unfortunately detained and didn't hear 
all of your statement, Mr. Wilde, but I have 
since glanced over it, and I have listened to 
the questions and answers. I just merely 
wanted to take this time to express my ap- 
preciation of your organization, that 1s, the 
Committee for Economic Development. I 
think it has done a splendid job, a great pub- 
lic service. 

I have had occasion 1n the past, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, to work with some of your 
people, notably one of your previous presi- 
dents, Marion Folsom, and who now is, of 
course, a member of the President's Cabinet. 

I just wanted to take this opportunity to 
commend you and your organization for the 
splendid public service that you render, an 
unselfish service, except, I suspect, it is self- 
ish in the extent that all of us are interested 
in maintaining and perpetuating the Ameri- 
can system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WILDE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, very much for giving me this op- 
portunity to brag on CED a little bit. " 

The CHARMAN. We are very glad to have 
you with us this morning. 

Mr. WILDE. Thank you. - 

The CHAIRMAN. We have with us Mr. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
Mr. Burgess, we will be very happy to hear 
from you at this time. 
STATEMENT OF HON. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary Burcrss. Mr. Chairman, gentle- 
men: I have no written, prepared state- 
ment. 

3 CHAIRMAN, Proceed in your own way, 
en. 

Secretary BumoEss. Thank you, sir. 

I might first call to your attention what 
undoubtedly you have in mind—the position 
on this subject by the administration. 

The President in his state of the Union 
message made a statement on that point. 

Do you already have that in the record? 

Would you care to have me read that? 

It is very brief. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go right ahead. 

Secretary BuRGESS. “Essential to the sta- 
ble economic growth we seek is a system 
of well-adapted and efficient financial in- 
stitutions, I believe the time has come to 
conduct a broad national inquiry into the 
nature, performance, and adequacy of our 
financial system, both in terms of its direct 
service to the whole economy and in terms 
of its function as the mechanism through 
which monetary and credit policy take ef- 
fect. 

“I believe the Congress should authorize 
the creation of a commission of able and 
qualified citizens to undertake this vital 
inquiry. Out of their findings and recom- 
mendations the administration would de- 
velop and present to the Congress any leg- 
islative proposals that might be indicated 
for the purpose of improving our financial 
machinery.” 

Then in the Economic Report that was 
just developed in just a little different lan- 
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guage, but along the same line. May I 
quote that, under the heading “Improving 
Private Financial Facilities and Promoting 
Thrift": 

“The exceptionally heavy demands which 
economic expansion is placing on credit and 
capital markets have directed attention in- 
creasingly to questions concerning the ade- 
quacy of our financial facilities and of the 
laws and regulations which govern their 
operation. 

“Alert to these problems, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency during the 
past year made an extensive and construc- 
tive investigation of Federal laws affecting 
financial institutions. 

“The impact on the economy of monetary 
policies designed to restrain inflationary 
measures has also become increasingly & 
matter of public concern. There is need at 
this time of a thorough study of recent 
changes in our financial structure and prac- 
tices covering the activities of public as well 
as private agencies and of the legislative and 
administrative steps needed to improve our 
facilities for meeting credit and capital re- 
quirements and for exercising appropriate 
controls over credit. 

"The state of the Union message recom- 
mended that the Congress authorize a na- 
tional monetary and financial commission to 
perform this important task. The commis- 
sion should be composed of distinguished 
citizens of outstanding competence and ex- 
perience in the range of questions to be 
studied.” 

In accordance with that recommendation, 
there were bills introduced in the Congress 
by Senator CaPrHART and some of his asso- 
ciates in the Senate Banking Committee and 
Mr. TaLLE in the House. 

The administration is not wedded to any 


' single method of doing this Job. 


I think the history of these investiga- 
tions—I have had some connection with some 
of them—depends on the quality of the 
people and their breadth of background and 
understanding, their knowledge and experi- 
ence that they bring to bear on this work. 

There have been a good many forms of 
commission. During Mr. Wilde's testimony, 
there was reference to the National Monetary 
Commission that did its work prior to the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act. That 
was an outstanding job. That was, as I re- 
call, composed of 9 Members of the House 
and 9 Members of the Senate. They asso- 
ciated with themselves a great many very 
competent people in subgroups, put out & 
bookshelf of some 20 volumes. 

There have been down the years a great 
many studies—some of them good; some of 
them useless waste of time. 

I was a member of the Harriman Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy back in 1947. 
That was composed of citizens outside of the 
Congress, Its findings were considered very 
carefully by the Congress and resulted in the 
formation of the Marshall plan. 

There is a great deal of experience abroad. 
I suppose the most famous commission on 
this subject is the Macmillan Commission in 
England. I just pulled that out the other 
day and was looking at it. That was a com- 
mission with some members of Parliament, 
but mostly of distinguished citizens of one 
kind or another, I have the list of them 
here. There are 14 of them, and they put 
out a report which had very great influence 
on British policy over the succeeding years. 

The objective is to get a number of people 
working at this thing of very great compe- 
tence who can examine the question, exam- 
ine witnesses, material, and so forth, who 
have time to devote to it and who will do a 
job for us in this difficult field. It hasn't 
been completely surveyed for a long time. 
We have had piecemeal shots at it. 

I think that job that Senator ROBERTSON'$ 
committee has done in the Senate is an 
extraordinarily able piece of work. He has 


pee 
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had a group of consultants who have worked 
with him and has turned out a bill which 
differs in details. There is a great deal of 
valuable material in bringing up to date & 
number of our legislative laws. It hasn't 
attempted to deal with some of these broad 
policy matters, and it 1s those that we ought 
to get into and make a thorough study. 

We have considered this very carefully and, 
&mong different members of the administra- 
tion, our desire is there should be the most 
Competent, broad, and able job done here. 

Our thought, embodied in those first bills 
Was that men who can be detached for this 
purpose for a couple of years, who weren't 
burdened with the routine of the Congress, 
Could do the job most competently. 

If, in your wisdom, you want to associate 
Members of the Congress with some outside 
People and can shape up a commission that 
you can get with some of the very best peo- 
ple, for it takes the best—this is not a mat- 
ter of just hearing some witnesses and com- 
Piling a lot of information, Unless the 
People on the commission have experience 
&nd the judgment on the subject to weigh 
the evidence, impartially and ably, this isn't 
going to amount to anything. It is just 
going to take an enormous amount of time 
Of busy people away from their work and not 
do the job. 

Bo, our emphasis 1s on quality of people. 

You have before the Congress at the pres- 
ent a number of bills. If some of these bills 
Are passed, you would be having the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency con- 
ducting a separate investigation and at the 
Same time have the Senate Banking Com- 
Mittee doing exactly the same thing, and 
those of us who will have to give a great deal 
or time preparing material for it will simply 
not be able to give it the attention—any one 
committee—that we ought to, and we will 

running off in several directions and you 
Won't get the same focus of attention and 

tetest in the country that you would if 

You could get together a group that com- 

Manded the confidence all through the coun- 

and was able to get the time of the best 

People to serve as experts and come before it. 

That, I believe, is the way I would state 
Principle, as I see it, Mr. Chairman. 

I was interested in Mr. Wilde's testimony 
&m in very close agreement with that. 

€ CHAIRMAN, Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

hé tary Burcrss. I think that is all I 

un to say directly. I will be glad to try 

are questions that the gentlemen may 


ae CnmamMAN. Mr. Colmer, do you have 
Y questions? 
> Commer. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman. 
one , do I understand you cor- 
ly, first, that you are of the opinion that 
Beer riy Prey be made? 
. Yes, sir; we are, ve 
defintteyy. es, e ry 


you 5 COLMER. Then the only question that 
have is how it is to be set up, the me- 
of 1t? 
Meretary Burcess. That 1s correct; yes, sir. 
- Commer. And the personnel? 
retary Bourcess. That Is correct. 
are n. Mr. Secretary, some of us who 
and reds too familiar with this broad subject 
try ia fiscal, monetary affairs of the coun- 
of the 80 On, are very concerned, ns a result 
here ny of some of the witnesses 
might dat such an investigation and study 
upon result in some unfavorable reaction 
Ped economy, upon our business, and 
a pro em uk You don't sce that in such 


— BUncrss. Well, sir, that would an 

tion, 1 2 the character of the investiga- 

Who a this is done by impartial people, 

long 2 it without preconceived opin- 

eo tha don't make it a witch hunt, I don't 
t it is going to do any damage. 


9 we 
Objective gung. think, a very careful and 
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Mr. CorMrn. Then, sir, third and finally, 
can you see any effect that this might have, 
one way or the other, upon the peril of in- 
flation that 1s threatening us? 

Secretary BunGESss. Well, sir, I would hope 
that might be one of the questions that this 
commission would consider—whether we 
have in our armament all the weapons that 
we need to combat inflation; whether the 
Federal Reserve fiscal and monetary policy 
acting alone are adequate; whether they need 
any form of supplement. 

I think that is one of the things they 
might consider. It is a very, very important 
question, I am sure. 

Mr. COLMER. Thank you, eir. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I am sorry you weren't here 
to hear as I did, Mr. Wilde, who is Chairman 
of the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. He 
made an excellent statement. 

First of all, I want to say I heartily agree 
with what you have said. I think we need 
some men of experience here, practical men, 
impartial men, people who have the confi- 
dence of the people throughout the country. 

Many of us don't realize the problem in 
that field, and here we are getting into prob- 
lems in a most complex and delicate feld. 

The thing that has occurred to me—and I 
know that the Members of Congress—all of 
us—are very busy people: If we wouldn't 
have this commission, we would have to turn 
it over to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and I believe much of the work would 
have to be done by the staff members. 

Secretary Buncess. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I don't know the 
salaries of these staff men here and what 
they can pay them, but it is just a few 
thousand dollars a year and I, personally, 
wonder whether or not you can hire, with 
good experience, somebody in this field or 
that fleld at a few thousand dollars a year; 
and, after all, they would be the ones who, 
to a large measure, would be responsible for 
bringing forth properly the facts. In other 
words, these staff members have a great in- 
fluence here, I have been here in Congress 
now going on 26 years, and I know that these 
staff members do have great influence on 
the Members. They have to rely on their 
judgment. 

So, I repeat, it occurs to me whether you 
can get outstanding men, who know much 
about the credit of agriculture, small busi- 
ness or commercial loans, for that small 
compensation. 

Secretary Burorss. I'll tell you, Mr. Con- 
gressman, you can't. 

Mr. Aten of Illinois. You can or can't? 

Becretary BURGESS. You cannot. 

I have had a great deal of experience—— 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is my judg- 
ment 

Secretary BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Since I have been 
around the HI 

Secretary Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That it is nearly 
impossible to bring somebody down here for 
& few thousand dollors & year who 1s an 
expert in the particular field. 

Secretary Burcess. In the case of the Ald- 
rich Commission, the National Monetary 
Commission, they were able to get some of 
the very best people in the country to con- 
tribute, men like Professor Sprague of Har- 
vard—and I can't give you the names of all 
of them; but I have been ovcr their volumes, 
It was a beautiful job. 

They just wouldn't come and work for 
just one committee of Congress, doing & Job 
like this, I can assure you. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I know now, for in- 
stance, there are some bills here to raise 
tome minor Federal workers, to raise their 
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salaries, in minor jobs, some departments, 

Secretary BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Because they aren't 
getting sufficient salaries to keep good men, 

Secretary BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I doubt whether you 
can get at the present time anyone too well 
learned 1n the subject involved here. 

That is one thought. 

The next thought I have 1s about the size 
of the committee that my good friend, Mr. 
BoLLING, brought up. 

It has been suggested here that this com- 
mission might be composcd of 5 or 6 out- 
siders and 4 Members of Congress. That 
wouldn't be as unwieldy as this Banking and 
Currency Committee which, I believe, con- 
sists of 30 people—I think that is the num- 
ber on the Ba &nd Currency Commit- 
tee—and then you go into subcommittees. 
Then you bring in other members, other 
people in the various fields, who ought to 
be brought in. 

Bo, 1t would be more unwieldy to have the 
30 members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, with different thoughts along 
those lines, than to bring in perhaps 5 or 6 
different commission members and 2 mem- 
bers maybe on the Banking and Currency 
Committee from each side. 

So, from that standpoint, I can't see that 
1t would be any better than just having this 
commission at the moment. 

Another thing I mentioned before you 
arrived was this: I looked over the biogra- 
phies of the various members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. Maybe they didn't 
include everything, but most of those do 
when we put our names down there. We 
tell all, about ourselves, that is, the good 
things. However, I notice there are only 
about four on that committee who have 
had any experience on banking or who have 
been associated with any of these loans or 
banks or anything of that nature. 

So, I think that factor, itself, as far as 
I am concerned, is very important. 

Maybe it might be well to bring in a few 
outsiders. 

I want to thank you. I, personally, ap- 
preciate your testimony. 

Secretary Buncrss. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I think probably this 
will be worked out all right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. ManpEN. No questions. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. Mr. Burgess, in reply 
to a question asked by Mr. COLMER, if I 
understood you correctly, you said a study 
of this kind could be very effective and very 
worthwhile if it is conducted in an unbiased, 
nonpartisan, or bipartisan, or nonprejudiced 
way. 

Secretary Buncrss. Right. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. However, you didn't 
give the other alternative. Suppose it should 
be conducted by individuals who had some 
bias and some prejudice and some precon- 
ceived convictions and ideas as to how to 
operate our monetary and financial system 
1n this country; then, what would the situa- 
tion be? 

Secretary BuncESS. Mr. Brown, I think, in 
the first place, it could not command the 
service and the interest of the people of the 
country who are in the best position to 
contribute to a very fine study. 

In the second place, I think 1f it were 
biased there would be that danger that 
Representative Coram has referred to— 
that 1s, if there were headlines which re- 
flected a bias or which were accusatory cf 
the way things had been administered, or 
handled in terms of a witch hunt, I think 
it could do a good deal of damage. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. Is this economy of 
ours and our financial structure in such a 
delicate balance today that some ill-advised 
action or statement of someone in authority 
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in connection with such an investigation, 
could trigger off a progressively bad result? 

Secretary Burcess. I have great faith in 
our economy. I think it will take a lot, 
but I can assure you, Mr. Congressman, that 
it would shake the confidence of the people 
in the Congress if the Congress undertook 
to make this kind of an investigation in an 
inadequate and partial and biased manner. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. I am not sure just 
how much confidence the people of the coun- 
try have in the Congress to start with. 

Secretary Burcess. Well 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. So, I am not par- 
ticularly concerned with the confidence of 
the people in the Congress; but I am very 
much concerned as to whether or not we 
may do something here that will shake the 
confidence of the American peop!e in the 
financial soundness and stability of not only 
our Government, but our entire monetary 
and fiscal systems clear down to the grass- 
roots. 

I have been through a few depressions my- 
self and so-called panaceas and sometimes 
just the wrong word said or the wrong 
thing done has a bad effect. 

Is that 

Secretary Burcess, Let me put it this way: 
It occurs to me, Mr. Brown, that if the in- 
vestigations of this committee, whatever it 
was, appeared to be threatening the func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System—I be- 
leve that could do great damage in the 
country. 

The country has great faith at the mo- 
ment in the integrity and honesty and cour- 
age of the fellows who are running the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and I think, if they got 
the impression that this inquiry was directed 
to undermining that, that that could really 
create difficulty in that direction. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. You feel some such 
study as has been proposed by both the 
President and Mr. TALLE, and others on the 
Banking and Currency Committee—and I 
understand Mr. CaPEHART and others in the 
Senate—is in order, if properly conducted? 

BURGESS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. If it is to be done, if 
I understood your answers to the question, 
you feel that the best way would be through 
the commission-form of activity? 

Secretary BURGESS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRowN of Ohio. And then, next, 1f 1t 
would not take that form of investigation 
or study, do you think it should be a joint 
committee of Congress or Just a committee 
from one branch or the other, or from both? 

Secretary BURGESS. By all means joint be- 
cause—I speak for the people who have got 
to furnish the information—if we are going 


to have two separate committees at work 


here, the difficulty about getting up suitable 
material and taking care of it is a terrific 
burden; but, more than all else, this Com- 
mission, both in terms of getting the right 
people to come as witnesses, in getting the 
right people to come as staff assistants, as 
atdes to it, and its findings, if it is going 
to do any good, has got to command the 
confidence of the people of the country, and 
the joint commission that had on it both 
Senators and Representatives and people 
from private life of experience and reputa- 
tion, would certainly command very much 
more of all those things than simply a single 
committee of the House or the Senate, 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. Of course, if there was 
ecd ei eren found necessary to be put 

ug e Congress, it would ha pass 
both Houses? qoe: 

Secretary Burcess. Certainly. 

MS Brown of Ohio. Both House and Sen- 

Secretary BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. Both bodies? 

Secretary BuRGESS. Yes. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. My good colleague 
from Missouri, Mr. BOLLING, was concerned 
over whether the naming of the Commission 
wouldn't result in delay. 
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It has been my experience on commissions 
that the commissions generally do spade- 
work and get a lot of the roughage out of 
the way and bring up facts and information 
for the use, first, of the commission on 
which to base its report and recommenda- 
tions, which are then made available to 
Congress, with all that testimony, so that 
the Congress doesn't have to go over all of 
it again but does have something to refer 
to; and in that respect I disagree with my 
friend and think that a commission opera- 
tion Is very helpful because it does save the 
time of Congress and the congressional 
committees. 

I would like to comment on one other thing 
and ask one other question about something 
you said. 

You expressed the opinion, as I recall 
and understand, that a single committee of 
the Congress could not get the type of as- 
sistants on its staff that a Federal or National 
commission could obtain, recognized as a 
servant of all the American people; is that 
correct? 

Secretary Burcess. I am sure that is cor- 
rect, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. In that connection, I 
would just like to point out, from my own 
experience, the Hoover Commission—and I 
speak specifically of the first one—did ob- 
tain the services of about 330, as I recall, 
or a few more, of the topflight individuals 
in this country to assist on task-force serv- 
ices, assisting the commission, and practi- 
cally all of them, outside of a few college 
officials or educators, were serving without 
compensation. 

I recall very vividly how former President 
Hoover, as Chairman of that Commission, 
would call in men the Commission de- 
cided it would like to have to go into various 
problems—experts in that fleld—and he 
would say something to them like this: “You 
know, Mr. Burgess, this country has been 
good to you. You were raised on a farm out 
in Iowa, but you have come a long way and 
made a success in life, and you can afford 
to give 3 months or 6 months of time to 
your Government. Now you are drafted. We 
want you in here.” 

I recall distinctly on 1 task force, deal- 
ing with the insurance problem that con- 
fronted the Congress and the Nation—for 
veterans and for servicemen, we had 7 
presidents of insurance corporations, the 
largest in the country, serve and give the 
benefit of their advice, and they brought 
in their own statisticians and their own ex- 
perts, actuaries and all, to study the system 
that we had here and to go over it, and 
they brought in recommendations that have 
not only saved the American people a great 
deal of tax money, but have been of real 
benefit to the veterans of this country and 
helped them on their insurance problems. 

Secretary Burcess. That is true. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. I recall we had presi- 
dents of railroads who dealt with some of 
the transportation problems that didn’t 
affect them at all. 3 

Is that your idea as to the type of men you 
ought to have on this commission and that 
they ought to be drafted Into public service? 

Secretary Burcess. I think that is a very 
good illustration. 

In this particular area, one would, of 
course, seek people who had both experience 
and objectivity. 

I think you would have very much more 
chance of getting them with a distinguished 
commission, recognized as such, men of 
leadership and reputation who would work 
with the Members of the Congress. 

Of course, I am enormously impressed with 
the workload the Members of Congress carry, 
and members of this House Banking Com- 
mittee. It includes very many good friends 
of mine. I have been before the committee 
Over the years a great many times. They are 
fine people, but they carry an enormous vol- 
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ume of work, and I don't think they can 
detach themselves for this kind of thing in 
anything like the way that the task requires. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. One other question 
and I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burgess, you have been around a long, 
long while, like some of the rest of us old- 
timers—— : 

Secretary Burcess. Much too long, I am 
afraid. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. And you have seen 
some of these commissions and read and 
studied their work over the years—the Ran- 
dall Commission, the Harriman Commission, 
the Hoover Commission, the different ones. 
Have you ever heard or known of any of 
these individuals who served on these vari- 
ous commissions being men who have done 
something that was against the interest of 
the country or in the personal interest of 
themselves? 

Has there ever been any question as to 
their integrity or their patriotism, to your 
knowledge? 

Secretary BURGESS, I don't recall any cases, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. I can't recall any. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. DrLANEY. Just one question: From 
your remarks, Mr. Secretary, I gather a study 
of this type would take considérable time. 
As a matter of fact, you mentioned it would 
take many years. 

Secretary Burczss, I thought of 2 years in 
the bill that Senator CAPEHART presented, and 
Mr. Talle. 

I think 2 years is indicated, or approxi- 
mately 2 years, It Is quite a chore, 

Mr. DELANEY. Then, after the committee 
reported, we would have several bills un- 
questionably and we would go through the 
same routine here in Congress, so that no 
action on this could be anticipated at this 
session of the Congress? 

Secretary BURGESS. I would think that is 
certainly true; yes. 

Mr. DELANZY. Thank you. 

That Is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. THORNDERRY. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I believe not at this time, 

The CHAIRMAN. I beg your pardon, 

Mr. THonNzEERRY. I believe not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Secretary, I have this concern, and 
that is that we have seen in the past some 
situations where staff members appear at the 
inception of a task of this kind with some 
fixed orientation arising perhaps from their 
former employment in or outside of the Gov- 
ernment and, as compared with a Commis- 
sion, such as in Mr. TALLE's bill, it seems to 
me that the Talle proposal would permit the 
interplay of a great many viewpoints, that 
the conclusions would be hammered out at 
the level where the ultimate recommenda- 
tion is to be made rather than evolved at & 
staff level and then passed on to men who 
are admittedly distinguished and competent, 
but not experts in those flelds, and I am won- 
dering if that isn't one of the difficulties in 
asking Congress to pass on this kind of & 
delicate question, 

Secretary Burcess. That is one of the very 
great difficulties, Of course, we find it gen- 
erally in all our work—how far you trust 
your staff people and how far you are able 
to review the results yourselves and make 
sure that they are absolutely correct. 

Of course, it is a problem we have in ad- 
ministration all the time, bridging that gap- 

The CHAIRMAN., Gentlemen, I have to go to 
the floor and handle a resolution. I won't 
be long, I hope. Mr. COLMER will take over. 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. I have 1 or 2 
brief questions, 

I have served on four other committees of 
this House and, frankly, the recommends- 
tions of the staff are usually based on 80 
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much work and research which 1s not avail- 
able to us or which it isn't possible for us 
to evaluate that there 1s certainly & great 
temptation to simply accept what the staff 
members suggest, and I am wondering if a 
conrgressional report coming out, let's say, 
with restrictions against the whole credit 
system as now constituted might not present, 
let's say, to the small-business man of the 
country, harassed by their own credit prob- 
lems, a far more complicated and perhaps 
dangerous situation. 

Someone has spoken of the kind of report 
which might trigger off an economic change 
here. 

Don't you think that, should there be a 
report which represents perhaps, in its final 
result, the recommendations of staff mem- 
bers, such & report might have the effect, 
conceivably of triggering off an undesirable 
economic result? 

Secretary Bucress. Well, it could, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

I think there are two ways that could 
happen. 

Gentlemen, if we do on this an inadequate 
lob, recognized as such through the coun- 
try, as not a good job, two things will hap- 
pen: Either they will simply ignore it—it 
will be just pure waste of energy for every- 
body who takes part—or else it may do some 
real damage. 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. Thank you. 

That is all. 

Mr. Col ua (presiding). Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. Borno. Mr. Secretary, you are fa- 
Miliar with the work in a rather more limited 
` field—2 subcommittees of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 1, I think in the 81st Con- 
gress and 1 in the 82d Congress, on the 
subject. 

Secretary Burcress. The Douglas commit- 
tee and the Patman committee; yes, sir. 

Mr. BoLLING, Recognizing these were more 
limited inquiries than that proposed, what 
Was your opinion of the competence and ob- 
Jectivity of those two inquiries? 

Secretary Buncess. I thought the first com- 
Mittee, the Douglas subcommittee, did a 
first-class job. They had extended hearings. 
There was a great deal of hard work done. 
It was a joint group. Members of both 
Houses attended. They had an extremely 
Competent etaff man, Lester Chandler of 

ceton, who took that job, and the report 
Was. I think, a very helpful job. I think it 
made possible the accord between the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury that followed. 

The second report, I think, accomplished 
Nothing. 

Mr. Botta. As to the objectivity of the 
Conduct of the second 

Secretary Burcess. I think it was just 
Pretty good. 

Mr. Borniwo. Just pretty good? 

Secretary Burcess. Just pretty good. 

Mr. Botta. In that you would disagree, 
then, I take it, with most of the editorial 
Writers of the banking journals and others 
Who almost universally praised the objec- 
tivity of the second? 

tary Burcess, Well, I think the chalr- 

man conducted the hearings in a statesman- 

€ fashion, but I think when It came to the 

report that the report lacked objectivity on 

"4 number of points. 

+ Borno. I take it, Mr. Burgess, you 
t object to people having opinions? 

fin etary Buncrss. Not nt all That is 

e. I even have some myself, even after 
Serving 4 yeors in the Treasury. 
ees Borna. So, your concern is not with 

e opinion of individuals? 
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‘tary Burcrss. No; not at all. 
oc EorLrNo. You mentioned several times 
your original testimony that we would 
bin to have the best people, and impartial 
ees Ple, on this commission. I take it the 
: 8 concept of the administration was 
to have a mixed commission? 
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The recommendation, as I understood it, 
was for a commission of citizens, and the 
original legislation first proposed, I take it, 
at the request of the administration, was fo: 
a citizens’ commission? " 

Secretary Burcess. That would be our No. 
1 choice because we thought in that way 
the work would march forward most 
promptly, that you would have the least, 
shall we say, political overtones—they some- 
times do get into these things—and the job 
would go forward best; and we recognize the 
Congress is very busy, and would be busy 
passing immediately on bills in this area, on 
which they have to take a position, while at 
the same time the subject is being discussed 
by the commission objectively. 

I think that was found to be the case in 
the Randall Commission. That was a mixed 
commission, and it was discovered, I think, 
the Members of Congress on it had difficulty 
in harmonizing the positions they had to 
take, which were partly political positions, 
in the Congress at the same time they were 
sitting on this other commission objectively 
as individuals. 

It is a very difficult thing to harmonize 
sometimes. 

Mr. BoLLING. Mr. Burgess, you speak of the 
best people and impartial people. 

Secretary Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BoLLING. Not citing any names neces- 
sarily, could you give me an example of what, 
in your idea, would constitute the best peo- 
ple and impartial people to serve on this 
commission—by kind, if not by name? 

Secretary Burcess. Well, by kind, a man 
like Alan Sproul, who was a public servant 
all his life and is now retired from the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. So, he has no obliga- 
tions to anybody. I think he would be a 
very good member of this commission. 

I think a man like the -witness you had 
just before me would make a very good mem- 
ber of the commission, Frazar Wilde. He is 
connected with an insurance company, not 
one of the big five. He has worked with 
the CED people. He has had broad experi- 
ence. I think he would make a good mem- 
ber of such a commission. 

One could go on. We are rich in good 
people in this country. 

Mr. BoLLING. Do I gather, then, your idea 
would be that the people who should be 
members of the commission would be those 
who had had vast experience in one of the 
savings and lending fields? 

Secretary Burcess. I think it should in- 
clude some one of that sort, but I think it 
oe also include people from the academic 

eld. X 

I mentioned Lester Chandler, who was the 
expert for the Douglas committee, who was 
professor at Princeton, who has had no con- 
nections with, had no money, no eleemosy- 
nary return from serving private industry. 
I think he is now director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, but a 
thoroughly able and competent student. 

There should be other men from the aca- 
demic field, I think. 

You might find somewhere a college presl- 
dent who—well, I'll give you a man—Harold 
Dodd who has just retired as president of 
Princeton, who is an historian, a very able, 
balanced person, great public devotion. 

Mr. BoLLiNG. And these people, the aca- 
demic people, you feel would give to the com- 
mission the noninstitutional representation? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes. I'd try to balance 
it off. I'd certainly try to get someone who 
had experience in the field of labor and who 
knew that area, somebody who knew the farm 
field. 

You certainly would want somebody who 
knew rural credit. The problem of rural 
credit is one of the real problems here. 

I think somebody ought to take a look at 
all the agencies that make loans to farm- 
ers, There are more agencies making loans 
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to farmers than you can count cn your 
fingers and toes. 

Another is the point—somebody raised the 
question—of small business and the capital 
supply for small business. Somebody ought 
to take a look at that, and I would try to 
find a man, businessman, who served small 
business as one of this group. 

Mr. BoLLING. So, you envisaged a really 
balanced commission in which most of the 
economic interests of the country, both 
financial and otherwise, would be somewhat 
represented? 

Secretary Burcess. Yes; represented. 

I think you have to be very careful in 
trying to get people who are not special 
pleaders for their own particular field, and 
you can find such people. Of course, the 
danger is you get people who are. 

That is one of the difficulties 
mixed commission. 

To get representation from this group will 
teke 9, 12, to 15 people, and to add to that 
your Members of Congress involves you, per- 
haps, in a pretty big commission; but that is 
one of the details. 

Mr. BOLLING. You aren't particularly con- 
cerned about the number of people on the 
commission? 

What would be the largest number? 

Secretary BURGESS. It shouldn't get too 
big. Ithink nine would be an ideal number, 
Fifteen would be suitable. I am a little 
afraid if it ran very much over that, but 
that is a matter of judgment. 

You might manage 17, 19, but to get 
really first-class people, it would be easier 
to ask them to be members of a 9-man com- 
mission than 15 because a person is diluted 
a good deal. He thinks, “Well, this isn't so 
much. I am just 1 of 21.” 

It is a little harder to get him to do the 
job that way than if it is a smaller group. 

Mr. BorriNG. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. O'Neill. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Burgess, recently Mr. 
Hoover was a prophet of doom and gloom, 
and immediately the stock market went 
down a few points. 

With inflation the way it is, what effect 
do you believe a study, either by the Congress 
or by a joint committee, would have on the 
economy of the Nation today? 

Secretary BURGESS. I heard Mr. Hoover 
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ak. 
PN I might say, Mz. Chairman, I think the 
difficulty we encounter frequently here is 
you can't put the subjunctive into a news- 
paper headline. 

What Mr. Hoover said was: If we violate 
economic laws long enough, they are going 
to turn around and bite us; but, of course, 
the headlines never get the “if.” 

The effects of this commission on business 
and on sentiment, I think, all depends on 
how it is done. 

If you have the kind of commission that we 
have been talking about and I think you 
people want, I don’t worry about its disturb- 
ing sentiment. 

If you have unbiased and objective people 
who examine these things carefully, I think 
it will add to confidence rather than the 
reverse. 

Mr. O'NEILL. One other thing, Mr. Burgess: 
Here we are supposedly the world's greatest 
legislative body. 

Secretary BuRGESS. We are, 

Mr. O'NEILL, We are. 

You haven't enough confidence that th:s 
body could get dedicated men to do a job 
without bringing in substantial business- 
men? 

Secretary BURGESS. It is conceivable; yes. 
I think it is. 

Mr. O'NELL. How about, these men you 
mentioned that you would like to see work- 
ing in the committee? 

They are dedicated men, and wouldn't 
they work as part of a task force? 
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Secretary Burcess. My judgment, Mr. 
Congressman, is they would not agree to 
serve with an investigation simply committed 
by one committee of this body. They 
wouldn't think it was good enough. 

Mr. O'NEILL. That is all. 


STATEMENT OF KENTON R. CRAVENS, PRESIDENT 
OF MERCANTILE TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
MARCH 6, 1957. 


Mr. Cravens. I have a brief statement, Mr. 
Chairman, and it might be well to read, to 
begin with. 

I am Kenton R. Cravens, president of Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. Ihave asked 
for this opportunity to comment on H. R. 85 
because of my strong personal interest in its 
general subject matter. 

As Chairman of the Advisory Committee to 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for the Study of Federal Statutes Gov- 
erning Financial Institutions and Credit, I 
have had opportunity to study the need, pos- 
sible scope, and best means of conducting a 
study of the Nation's monetary and credit 
structure. There seems to be general agree- 
ment as to the need for such a study and rea- 
sonable agreement as to its scope. Ap- 
parently a real difference of opinion exists, 
however, as to who is going to do the job. 

Possibly the best way to resolve this ques- 
tion would be to review the scope of such a 
study so as to more accurately appraise the 
necessary qualifications of those who should 
be charged with the responsibility. 

The advisory committee recommendation 
on this subject reflects largely my own think- 
ing. That committee recommendation reads 
in part, as follows: 

“The establishment of a commission for 
the purpose of making an objective study and 
appraisal of the use of monetary controls to 
stabilize the Nation’s economy and the im- 
pact of such controls upon the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise, and of the adequacy 
and responsibility of all financial institutions 
as custodians of the Nation's savings, to pro- 
vide, individually and collectively under 
existing laws, the State and National finan- 
cial needs for the continuing growth of our 
dynamic economy, giving appropriate con- 
sideration to deposit and savings insurance 
programs, the essentiality of Government 
lending and investing, and the tax burden on 
debtors, creditors, and equity owners.“ 

Thus, the study would be one of existing 
financial institutions. I emphasize that it is 
not the role of such a commission to conduct 
a continuous review of current monetary 
policies. To the extent of the need therefor, 
such reviews have been and will be made by 
the appropriate committees of the Congress. 
Nor would it be the purpose of a study to 
criticize such reviews or to supplant them. 
The monetary system is a creation of the 
Government and appropriate legislative com- 
mittees and the executive branch should re- 
view its functions whenever they deem it 
necessary. The problem to which a national 
monetary and financial institutions study 
would address itself is far more basic in that 
it would study the financial systems them- 
selves, 

As you can see, a study of the character 
which I have in mind is in the nature of à 
fact-gathering undertaking. Such study 
will require much work by students of the 
problems under the guidance of practical 
men of broad experience and perspective. 
There is no need for self-serving arguments 
at this time. If the study is to be conducted 
with an air of objectivity, it must be out- 
lined and guided by the best and most capa- 
ble students of the problems. This must be 
the fundamental objective. Upon comple- 
tion, the study must be as impartial and 
factual as possible. 

The Advisory Committee believed that 
these objectives could best be achieved by 
submitting the direction of the study to men 
who are extraordinarily well informed about 
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the problems. Such men can properly be 
drawn with some degree of preponderance 
from the financial field and other fields of 
economic endeavor, It goes without saying 
that the men must be able to see the prob- 
lems of all industries as well as the prob- 
lems confronting their own industry. 

To assure this objective, the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended the composition of the 
Commission as follows: 

(a) That it must be composed of not less 
than 12 and not more than 17 members. 

(b) That the legislative branch of the 
Government be represented thereon by not 
less than 4 and not more than 6 members, 
consisting of the chairmen and the ranking 
members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate. 

(c) That the remaining members of the 
Commission be appointed by the President 
of the United States without regard to their 
place of residence, their occupation, or 
whether they are members of the majority 
or the minority party of the Congress, but 
with regard only to the fact that each shall 
be an outstanding American citizen; and, 
lastly, 

(d) That the President of the United 
States appoint from among the members of 
the Commission a Chairman thereof. 

I think congressional representation on 
such a Commission is both desirable and 
necessary. The results of the study un- 
doubtedly will be the basis of some new 
legislation, or at least will receive the scru- 
tiny of the Congress. It is thus necessary 
that the legislative point of view should be 
kept in mind at all times; but a commission 
composed of just one committee of one 
House of the Congress is far too restrictive 
and cannot hope to achieve beneficial re- 
sults. One reason for this is that an ur- 
gency exists, both as to getting the study 
underway and completing it promptly, and 
the Congress is already literally snowed un- 
der with work. The urgency to which I 
refer is the fact that no one knows yet 
whether or not we have brought business 
cycles under control. Thus, we need an 
answer to that question without delay. 

This is not exactly what I mean. What I 
do mean to state is that we need to study 
the problem, study it as carefully as we can, 
and it would be a tragic mistake to find out 
later that a careful study would have helped 
us to avoid some tragedy. 

To reiterate, we are not advocating, nor is 
anyone advocating, this is the time to leg- 
islate about existing problems. This study 
should be a truly national one and only if 
it is conducted on the broadest kind of 
basis can it command complete public con- 
fidence, the necessity for which is apparent 
to all. The adoption of H. R. 85 would pre- 
clude this kind of a study. So, I respectfully 
urge, with the greatest emphasis at my com- 
mand, that this committee and the Con- 
gress consider with approval a broader ap- 
proach to the problem than 1s contemplated 
by H. R. 85. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Cravens. 

Do you wish to add anything to your state- 
ment? 

Mr. Cravens. No. I think that summarizes 
my own strong personal views about the 
problem, I realize it is an area that can 
provide many different opinions. Anything 
more I would say would simply reemphasize 
that which I have said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. COLMER, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Cormer. I don't think I have any ques- 
tlons at this time. 

The Cuamman, Do you have any questions, 

. ALLEN? 

Mr. ALLEN. I certainly want to compliment 
you, Mr. Cravens, I think you have said a 
lot in a few words, and I certainly agree with 
you @ hundred percent. 
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Do I understand that you say thls Com- 
mission—you recommend the Commission 
should consist of perhaps an agricultural au- 
thority, an insurance authority, maybe a 
labor authority, and so on, with representa- 
tion from all fields? That is what I under- 
stand you to mean. Is that true? 

Mr. Cravens, My own thinking on that 
would be that the President would try to 
get—and get—the required number of public 
representatives and screen them on the basis 
of their basic qualifications, and not have 
them represent any particular interest. 

I think it would be a mistake to have one 
man dedicated to representing labor, one man 
dedicated to representing capital, one man 
dedicated to representing agriculture. I 
think he would want to screen them as to 
their basic qualifications, their ability to be 
objective, and, above all, to see that they 
had no affiliations or had no direct repre- 
sentations. 

I think we would get a better job on that 
kind of a basis. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then, of course, you would 
want authorities in all the various fields? 

Mr. Cravens. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is one of the objections 
many of us have in regard to H, R. 85. 

We know that you can’t get men of too 
much learning to come in. We know about 
the important part that a staff plays. We 
know that you can't get experts, generally 
speaking, for the small compensation that 
the staff would receive. 

That is the reason, perhaps, it would be 
better to have some people with a back- 
ground of long experience instead of per- 
haps staff people, coming in at a low sal- 
ary, who aren't experienced in the field and 
with probably the things this committee 
or commission would cope with. 

That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. MappEN. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Cravens, you have con- 
sidered this subject for a considerable time; 
you have studied this problem for a con- 
siderable time; have you not? 

Mr, Cravens. The focusing of this has been 
done since all of us in our group started 
tackling the problem; and, of course, when 
you start getting into one of those situa- 
tions, you get into it far more deeply than 
you would normally. 

Mr. DELANEY. You state here: “As chalr- 
man of the advisory committee to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency," 
and so on. 

Mr. Cravens, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Detaney. As of necessity, you must 
have given considerably more thought to 
the subject than you would under normal 
circumstances, 

Mr. Cravens, That !s correct. 

Mr. Devaney. We have had other experts 
here who have also had some opinions and 
have made a great deal of study in this 
regard. 

Do you think something can be gained 
by putting all those people together and 
arriving at probably some agreement on, 
and some arbitration of, the problems we 
have confronting us? 

Do you think the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee could evaluate the 
testimony of such men as yourself? When 
we get all through, they have got to sell 
the idea to the entire Congress in order to 
put it over. 

Mr. Cravens. Sure. 

Mr. DELANEY. You have some definite 
views, I presume. 

Mr. Cravens. Yes, I told you this kind 
of problem has a lot of room for many 
views, 

I have never seen a time when qualified 
people got around the table that something 
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good didn't come out of it, if that 1s your 
question. 

Mr. DELANEY. Yes, 
it. 

There are other groups, chairmen of other 
groups, who have studied this problem, and 
who have also testified here, and I presume 
they have arrived at some definite ideas. 

Now, the Congress eventually has to pass on 
it. I don't know who could be better quali- 
fied to pass on it than someone who listens 
days in and day out, over a long period of 
time, because they eventually have to make 
the recommendations to the Congress. 

Many of the groups that have made studies 
must have come to some conclusions, Isn't 
that so? 

Mr. Cravens. Yes; that is correct. 

The conclusions that I came to and my 
group came to I have stated in this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Deranty, It should be studied; fur- 
ther studied. 

Could you tell us Just what the problems 
are, the immediate, pressing problems, at 
this time? 

Mr. Cravens. I wonder if I might answer 
that question with a worksheet of mine 
Which spells out perhaps in more detail the 
very summarized objective I have put in. 

Would you like me to? 

Mr. DELANEY. I would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Cravens. There are six paragraphs. 

As I look upon the scope and the work of 
some kind of a group that you put together 
On this, in more detail they would follow 
Something like this: 

Area 1: The matters of chartering, exam- 
ining, and supervising all financial institu- 
tions in the United States which are custo- 
dians of the savings and other funds of the 
People, and as the same are respectively 
Telated to the needs of the public in our 
Present-day economy, and the question of the 
advisability of continuing the existence of 
the present dual system of banking as com- 
Pared with creating a federally chartered 
branch banking system. 

Let me stop right there. Now, all that 
Means is that we ought to see whether or 
not our present banking system and our 
Present financial institutions are supplying 
the credit with even balance over the coun- 

that our economy needs. 

We have a different type of economy than 

years ago and 20 years ago. 

Area 2: The question of whether financial 
institutions can adequately service the credit 
needs—that is, the need for equity funds as 
Well as debt funds—of the present-day econ- 
Omy and the problem of defining the fields in 
Which each type of financial institution can 

t contribute to those needs. 

It was not many years ago that the banking 
System supplied only 90-day, short-term 
Sort. Today we find it in all kinds of 
3 types ot credit term loans of 10, 12, 

Years; 3-to-5-year consumer - credit loans; 

age credit up to 30 years, and so forth. 
to think that is a great area that we need 

Study. 
ot is going to supply the various types 
mA Credit and equity to keep this economy of 

Urs going? 

8 parea 3: The matter of overall tax burden— 
te, local, as well as Federal—on financial 
itutions, including the tax position of 
tio Tnmental lending agencies, and the rela- 
t Nship which the tax burden of a particular 
i Le financial institution has to the avail- 
lity of investment capital for its own 
ing Unt and to its contribution in supply- 
ec; the credit needs of our present-day 
the Om. and the question of whether or not 
Present tax laws are disproportionately 

3 msible for the increasing demand for 

A from financial institutions. 
the b example: Under the present tax laws, 

n unden is all on debt rather than equity. 

Tporation can deduct the interest on its 


That is substantially 
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debt, but it can’t deduct the dividends on its 
stock. 

So now we have created a tremendous debt 
load on corporations—possibly too great. I 
don’t know, but that is an area we ought to 
study. 

Area 4: The problem of what constitutes 
appropriate protection to the depositors and 
account holders of financial institutions by 
means Of Federal or State insurance pro- 
grams, and the matter of the adequacy, feasi- 
bility, and insurability, if you please, of such 
protection, with particular reference to the 
practical cost for the protection, on whom 
the burden of the cost should fall, and the 
manner in which the protection should be 
represented to the people. 

For example, there we represent to the 
people that every deposit up to $1,000 and 
every share account up to $1,000 in savings 
and loans is fully protected. I just can't be- 
Meve there are enough resources to do it if 
we had a tremendous economic collapse. Yes, 
under most conditions, they are protected; 
but to represent to the people that in any 
event they are protected, to me, is immoral. 

That is an area that ought to be studied. 

Area 5: The matter of existing programs 
for insuring a financial institution is a ques- 
tion of what conditions such programs are 
intended to provide insurance against, the 
problem of whether or not the present level 
of the accumulated reserves is or is not ade- 
quate, and so forth. 

Area 6: The matter of a complete review of 
our central banking system, as related to its 
responsibility in the field of monetary and 
credit controls, to determine the adequacy 
of its present powers and the impact which 
the exercise of particular powers has upon 
our present economy, and the different types 
of financial institutions; the matter of re- 
serve requirements of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System; the question of 
the value of such reserves as monetary con- 
trol measures; the problem of the impact 
which the use of such reserves makes upon 
the banking system generally; the matter of 
the Federal Reserve System's control gen- 
erally over the banking system and in fields 
other than monetary and credit control; the 
matter of comparative value of selective as 
against quantitative controls, and the effec- 
tiveness of each on the monetary and credit 
management, each different type of finan- 
cial institution and the public generally; the 
problems existing in the area of monetary 
&nd credit management as a result of the 
Government's activities in investing and 
lending fields and in the money market; 
and, last, and I think probably equally 
important for this group to consider, the 
matter of Government lending and credit, 
and the laws under which their activities 
are conducted, with particular regard to: 

(a) What is and what is not essential to 
the common good; 

(b) The long-range effects on the Nation's 
economy; 

(c) Achieving better coordination among 
the many Government lending agencies; and 

(d) The question of whether or not such 
activities are eroding the private enterprise 
system by, in effect, subsidizing inefficlent 
management at the expense of efficient man- 
agement. 

Now, those are just a few of the things and, 
if you sit and dig and dig and dig, you can 
see how broad the scope becomes. 

Mr. DELANEY. You could go very far afield 
there. For example, you could go into taxa- 
tion, which wouldn't come within the scope 
of this committee either, that is, the taking 
of credit for debt and interest payments, 
while you are not permitted to take your 
dividend credit. That would go into an- 
other field and another avenue. 

That pretty well answers my question. 

The CHamMan. Mr. Trimble, do you have 
any questions? 
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Mr. TRIMBLE., No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Thornberry. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Cravens, I have been 
impressed with your statement. I think you 
have tried to state—and have done so— 
briefly the objectives in mind. 

I have been a little concerned about some 
of the statements that have been made about 
some fear of a depression if Congress, through 
a regularly recognized committee, were to go 
into the problems for which Congress is re- 
sponsible. I don't believe you express that 
fear, recognizing the Congress has the re- 
sponsibility. 

I am impressed by 1 part of your state- 
ment where you say a study by just 1 com- 
mittee of 1 House of Congress cannot hope 
to achieve beneficial results. 

Now, I note from what you have said here, 
you have been chairman of an advisory com- 
mittee to a committee of the other body. 
You wouldn't say that study did not achieve 
&ny beneficial results; would you? à 

Mr. Cravens. If it had been ín the area 
of a monetary study, it would have achieved 
no beneficial results, although that isn't a 
good choice of words. 

Obviously, any group, conscientiously 
working on a problem, regardless of how lim- 
ited it may be, does produce a lot of valuable 
things; but my concept of this problem is 
that it would have such a broad national base 
that, to the ultimate, major objective, it 
would not produce any major beneficial re- 
sults. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I understand that—and 
I am not quarreling with you in the idea, 
from what you have said from your work- 
sheet, that with the study you have in mind 
what you are trying to do is have a broad 
scope—but what I am concerned about is, 
regardless of personalities, which I think 
have entered Into some of this, and which I 
think is unfortunate, ultimately—and you 
recognize it in your statement, even though 
you go ahead and later say it can’t achieve 
beneficial results; you must know from your 
service—it must have been a valuable serve 
ice from what you said in your statement— 
that what the Senate committee has done 
did at least achieve one result in your mind, 
regardless of what somebody else may say, 
that you needed a broader study of the mone- 
tary system—a committee of Congress does 
have a responsibility to the Congress and 
ultimately to the people who send us here 
for certain objectives, and you wouldn't say 
a committee of Congress should be prevented 
from inquiring in the fleld; would you? 

Mr. CRAVENS. Let's take the answer to your 
question in two parts. 

The first part was that the committee I 
represented did not have on it any Members 
of Congress. It was a 27-man group, and 
the job that was put before it was a very 
small and narrow one compared to this kind 
of a job; but, even in that particular case, 
it made its findings, and did its work, and 
it came up with its conclusions, independ- 
ently of Congress, so that in effect 1t was an 
outside group, and then it made its very 
point to Congress, which is entirely what 
I envisage in a proper monetary commis- 
sion—that it does its work over its allotted 
time, and then prepares its report to Con- 
gress for its action, scrutiny, or whatever 
it pleases. 

Now, I go a step further, and I say it is 
much better to have a partnership, have the 
most experienced Members of Congress in 
that field in partnership with students of 
the problem, and I think you will achieve 
better results, even better than we achieve 
without any partnership. 

Mr. THorNsERRY. I think whatever I would 
say would be argumentative, but I don't be- 
lieve you did respond to the second part, and 
that is ultimately the Congress, through its 
committees, and 

Mr. CRAVENS. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Having the determina- 
tion for what should be done. 

Mr. Cravens. I made that point. 

Mr. THORNBERRY, I think that is right, and 
I just wanted to point that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Brown just came in. 

Mr. Brown. I have no questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. BorriNc. Mr. Cravens, this point that 
Mr. Thornberry was making 1s one that con- 
cerns me a great deal. 

I don't quite follow the thinking that rec- 
ognizes that Congress has these responsibili- 
ties, and if there should be any legislative 
recommendations, ultimately must act, and 
yet, at the same time, the implication of 
your statement that the Congress is incom- 
petent to do the work that leads up to its 
action. 

Mr. ‘Cravens. I would have to take issue 
with you. I would like you to show me any 
word or any sentence in my statement that 
in any way indicted the competency of any 
Member of Congress or any committee 
thereof. 

Mr. BorLING. I didn't say you said any in- 
dividual was incompetent, but the burden 
of the statement and the burden of the ap- 
proach is that it is not a good idea to have 
either the full committee or a subcommittee 
of the full committee charged, under our 
rules, with the responsibility for this area of 
legislation do the whole job for which it is 
responsible. 

It seems to me the very technique that 
was used in the advisory committee of which 
you were chairman demonstrates very clear- 
ly that the Congress and a committee of the 
Congress, of a single part of the Congress, 
of the Senate, can get the most competent 
advisers to sit down and do the most thor- 
Ough job of advising the congressional com- 
mittee as to what its decisions might be. 

It seems to me the very committee of 
which you were the chairman demonstrates 
how easy 1t 1s for Congress to get good peo- 
ple to work out these things. 

Mr. Cravens. Well, you are a very 
important step there. Yes, the responsibility 
rests with the Congress; yes, there are un- 
doubtedly many students and technical peo- 
ple who can do a fine job in research work 
and other factfinding undertakings, but it 
Beems to me that Congress should be the first 
one to want in between them and this fact 
gathering, shall we say, professional staff, as 
you are talking about, a group of men 

Mr. BorLrNc. That is'nt what I was talking 
about, if I may interrupt. I was talking 
&bout the kind of group you served on. 

* Mr. Cravens. Wel! 

Mr. Boung. I am not talking about the 
Staff in this case. I am talking about the 
capacity. 

Mr. Cravens. You have got exactly the same 
thing there, and it would be exactly the 
same thing between the staff of the commit- 
tee of Congress, of the Senate, and the super- 
vising agencies. They developed all the tech- 
nical data. They did the fact gathering, and 
this committee did nothing but screen it, ap- 
praise it, fit it, and come up with a package 
that the Senate committee could look at. 

‘That is exactly what you have got in this 
type of monetary Commission I have got. 
That is what they would do, and you have 
done a tremendous job for Congress and for 
ipee itseems to me. 

en you have got one other point: 
want—and must have—the . 
public confidence in this. 

I havo a feeling you will command more 
confidence if you spread it, than you will if 
you keep it in either one of the committees 
ot the Congress. I think a joint undertaking 
is a better way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Cravens. We are glad to have had you with 
us this morning. 


Mr. Cravens. Thank you very much. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Allan Sproul, former- 
ly President of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, 1s listed as our next witness. 

Mr. Sproul, we are happy to have you with 
us, and we will be glad to hear from you. 

You may proceed in your own way. 
STATEMENT OF ALLAN SPROUL, FORMER PRESI- 

DENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW 

YORK, MARCH 6, 1957 

Mr. Sprout. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, as you said, I am a former 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Iam now a resident of California and 
director of the American Trust Co. in San 
Francisco, a director of the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation of Oakland, and a 
part-time worker in my own mental and 
spiritual garden. 

I have here a brief statement I would like 
to read. 

I have sought and I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to be heard by your committee on the 
question of how an inquiry into the nature, 
performance, and adequacy of our financial 
system might best be conducted in the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States, having 
due regard for the nature and organization of 
our political institutions. 

I am assuming that we are all now pretty 
well agreed that it is time for such an in- 
quiry. This does not mean necessarily, that 
there are such serious defects in the present 
workings of our financial system as ta re- 
quire major changes and adjustments. Nor 
does it mean that we have overlooked the 
dangers of tampering with the sensitive 
mechanism of a money economy. It reflects, 
rather, the coming together of a number of 
suggestions from various sources that, de- 
spite the hazards, it is time for a broad, 
fundamental study to improve our knowledge 
of the workings of our present system, to see 
if there are ways in which our performance 
can be improved, and to increase that public 
understanding of the operations of the sys- 
tem which is necessary if it is to work most 
effectively, no matter how it 1s organized and 
operated. 

My own views are that the best way to 
proceed with such a study is as the Presi- 
dent suggested in his state-of-the-Union 
message, and as is contemplated in one of the 
pairs of bills, H. R. 2891 and S. 599, which 
have been introduced in the Congress. I 
suggest that it is preferable to proceed in this 
way, with a small commission of competent 
citizens, rather than with a mixed congres- 
sional-citizen committee or directly through 
committees or subcommittees of the Con- 
gress, for the following reasons: 

1. There are two major kinds of inquiries 
into the workings of our financial system, and 
into the methods and administration of 
monetary and credit policy. One is the con- 
tinuing scrutiny of performance and the ex- 


amination of those responsible for that per- ` 


formance, which is clearly the function of 
congressional committees or subcommittees. 
The other is the periodic survey, at relatively 
long intervals, of the development of our 
financial system over time, the appraisal of 
its performance, and the means of its pos- 
sible improvement. Such a study should be 
divorced as far as possible from a preoccupa- 
tion with specific current problems which 
may warp judgment and prejudice opinion, 

2. What is now contemplated, I assume, is 
the second kind of inquiry. It will require 
the uninterrupted and uninhibited attention 
of those who undertake it, over a long period 
of time. I cannot see how Members of the 
Congress, with the hundreds of demands 
which have a proper call on their time and 
attention, can possibly devote themselves to 
this one subject 1n the way I concelve to be 
necessary. Here is no question of relative 
competence, but a real question of the best 
use of available resources. > 

3. An inquiry of such special character 
and of such fundamental and long-range 
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significance should be able to command the 
services of an outstanding staff; of people 
who have been willing to abandon other 
more permanent pursuits In order to partic- 
ipate in this undertaking. I think that it 
will be possible to recruit such a staff only 
if this inquiry is set apart, by its character, 
and by the composition of the membership 
of the commission, from the continuing flow 
of inquiries which are undertaken by com- 
mittees of the Congress. It must have a 
special prestige which will make the best 
people in the country. willing to interrupt 
their regular careers in order to serve as its 
staff. : 

4. One seeming solution of this problem, & 
mixed  congressional-citizen commission, 
seems to me to have a special disadvantage. 
It introduces into the proposed commission 
men who have a prior obligation to the Con- 
gress to which they were elected and to the 
committees of the Congress to which they 
have been appointed. They really cannot 
commit themselves fully to anything before 
it comes before them in their legislative ca- 
pacity, and they certainly should not and 
cannot commit their colleagues on commit- 
tees or in the Congress. - 

5. The job now to be done, as I see it, 1 
one to be completed in steps. The first step 
would be à broad survey of the whole terrain 
by & commission of competent, objective 
civilians, divorced from partisan public and 
special private interests, and shlelded as far 
as possible from the pressures and the noise 
of what may be current controversy. The 
second step would be the sifting of the find- 
ings of this commission by the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government, and 
the consideration of possible legislation by 
the appropriate committees of the Congress. 
And the third step would be action by the 
Congress on whatever proposals grow out of 
this study and this sifting. There is no real 
question of prerogatives or jurisdiction here, 
and final responsibility will rest with the 
Congress, of course, The real question is 
how best to get the job done in the public 
interest. 

I submit that a study by a citizen com- 
mission is most likely to start us on the road 
to this ultimate objective. In the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, the study should be under- 
taken “in the spirit of those who question 
their own wisdom and seek counsel and 
knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or 
the excitement of excursions whither they 
cannot tell.” z 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Sproul, would you care 
to add anything to your statement? 

Mr. Sprout. No; I have nothing to add, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Colmer, do you have 
any questions to ask of Mr. Sproul? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sproul, in the language of Woodrow 
Wilson, my knowledge is so shallow on this 
whole subject that I approach it with great 
humility and timidity. 

As I understood from the reading of your 
statement, you don’t exactly approve of 
either of the proposed bills, that you think 
there should be a commission set up com- 
posed of citizens generally rather than Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Mr. SPROUL. Yes; that is right. 


Mr. Cotmer. And you would have rep- 
resentatives on that commisison from the 
various segments of our economy? 

Mr. SPROUL. No. I have no candidates for 
such a commission. That is a job for the 
appointive power with all the resources that 
sit at its command for combing the country 
and drafting the men best suited for the Job; 
but I can say that I do not conceive of this 
commission as being dominated by any 
special interest, and certainly not banker- 
dominated, nor dominated by any special 
group or made up of representatives of special 
groups, 
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I conceive of 1t as a commission made up 
of men who by reason of the breadth of their 
experience and the quality of their judg- 
ment would be competent to study and evalu- 
ate the opinion of others and the work of an 
expert staff and to reach sound conclusions 
in the public interest. 

I find it just as repugnant to believe that 
there are not such citizens as to believe 
that Members of Congress are swayed by pri- 
vate interests in legislating for the public 
weal. 

Mr. Cotmer. I think I could comment on 
that, sir, but I don't know that it would 
add anything. 

I find that Members of Congress some- 
times 

Mr. Brown. Are pretty human. 

Mr. Cotmer. Are rather human, amenable 
to pressures, as well as sometimes citizens 
concerned about their own interests which 
are involved; but, as I say, that does not add 
anything to the statement. 

Mr. Sproul, you have had a great deal of 
experience in this field. You are not ap- 
Prehensive right now, with the situation 
being what it is in our economy, that a study 
might have some rather serious results affect- 

` ing the stock market, et cetera? 

Mr. Sprout. No, I am not. A study such 
as we are discussing here—I think a long- 
range study lasting over perhaps 2 years, of 
fundamental aspects of our financial institu- 
tions and their operations—I don't think 
would have such adverse effects, or possibie 
Adverse effects. It comes perhaps at a for- 
tunate time, when we are not faced with the 
collapse, the imminent collapse, of any of our 
financial institutions, and when we are not 
trying to remedy a serious, current, or im- 
Mediate situation. 

Mr. Cor MER. I am sure how I feel about it 
and maybe I shouldn't say I am sure you 
agree with that, but I am sure in my own 
mind that the threat of inflation, continued 

tion, is a rather serious one, is it not? 

Mr. Sproun. Well, I think there are forces 
In our economy which constantly create up- 
Ward pressures on prices and, insofar as that 
can be called inflation, I think there is a 
Continuing threat of inflation; but at the mo- 
Ment it is not so serious a threat as, again 
T say, to cause a study, a long-range study, 
such as this to be interpreted as an attempt 
to meet a present and critical situation. 

Mr. Comer. Do I understand from that 
Statement, sir, that you nre of the opinion 

at the inflationary trend is not serious? 

Mr. Sprout. No. I say I think there are 
forces in the economy which constantly raise 
and create the threat of inflationary pres- 

There are other forces which combat 
that, and there are some weapons and meas- 
Ures in the hands of the monetary authorl- 

les and the fiscal authorities which can 
Combat those pressures, 

I do not see that the threat of Inflation at 
the moment is a critical and urgent one 
Which needs a study such as this to head it 
Of, and, therefore, I don't see that a study 
Such as this would be interpreted as an at- 

pt to meet a critical, emergency situation. 

T. Cotmer. Just along that line—inci- 

dentally, I am a baby in the woods in this 

thing, as I told you, to start with. 

. SPROUL. Yes. 

+ Commer. Just what is it that demands 

Such a study now, in just a brief sentence, 
You will, please? 

1 Mr. Srnobr. Yes. I think it is a necessity 

ed informing ourselves better of the nature 

hd character and functioning of all of our 

neaneial institutions, public and private: the 

“ceseity of informing ourselves better than 

ciat 15 now informed as to how those finan- 

Institutions have their contact with the 

of ney market of the country; the necessity 

ta informing ourselves better how the mone- 

* authorities reach through to those fi- 

unelal institutions by way of the money 

ket, and the necessity of informing our- 
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selves better how fiscal and monetary ac- 
tions may be used to preserve the stability 
of the dollar while promoting stable eco- 
nomic growth in the country. 

Mr. COLMER. Then do I understand it 
would be largely educational? 

Mr. Sprout. No. I think it might well 
lead, after this phase process which I have 
suggested, to the consideration of legislation; 
but I certainly think it would be impossible 
now to prejudge and forecast what such leg- 
islation might be. I think that it would be 
wholly foreign to the whole idea of the study, 


which is to go at it, as far as possible, with-' 


out preconceptions of what legislative ends 
you might ultimately reach. 

Mr. Comer. Do you agree with Mr. Cra- 
vens, as I got the import of his statement, 
along that line, that in the selection of these 
people, these experts, and so on, the per- 
sonnel of the commission, the question of 
political alignment shouldn't be considered, 
but they should be selected purely upon 
their qualifications? 

Mr. SPROUL. Yes. In the first phase, as I 
conceive it, they should be selected on the 
basis of their broad qualifications of experi- 
ence and demonstrated wisdom and judg- 
ment, and not eyen experts, necessarily. 
The experts would be the staff who would 
be selected by them to do the spade work 
and make the studies for them. 

Mr. Cotmer. Of course, as you know—if 
you don't, I wil educate you à little bit— 
the system in the political fleld is to make 
the selections upon a basis of political align- 
ment, not less than so many from the party 
in the majority and not less than so many 
from the minority. 

I quite agree with both of you on that. 
Idon' think that is material. 

Mr. Chairman, I can’t contribute any- 
thing to this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I don't have any ques- 
tions. 

The CHARMAN., Mr. MADDEN? 

Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. As I understood your state- 
ment, Mr. Sproul, and as I interpret it my- 
self, you would have the feeling, whether 
it be a civillan commission responsible to 
the President and the Congress, or a joint 
committee of the Congress, or a committee 
from one branch of the Congress, that the 
membership of that committee should be 
made up of men who do not have any pre- 
conceived ideas and viewpoints that they 
have expressed publicly or any criticisms 
against this or that activity or this or that 
function of the Government, so as to be en- 
tirely free, at least in the public mind, 
regardless of how they might attempt to be 
impartial, and so that in the public mind 
there would be confidence that this was an 
impartial investigation and not an investi- 
gation to put over any particular idea as to 
how to handle our banking system and our 
national economy generally? 

Mr. SPROUL. That is right. I think as far 
as possible these men should not be grind- 
ing any particular axes or promoting any 
particular point of view in the studies of 
this commission. 

Mr. Brown. Regardless of whether it is a 
commission or a committee of the Congress, 
do you feel it would be possible to find men 
of that type who would be so objective that 
even their past experiences or their own ex- 
periences or interests or views wouldn't creep 
into the action of this group? 

Mr. SrROUL. I think it should be possible 
to find a small civilian commission which 
would qualify under those specifications, 

You would know better than I whether 
it would be possible within the ranks of 
Congress to find a similar group. I do think, 
however, the Members of the Congress are 
called upon, by their daily labors, to take 
positions on various current and prospec- 
tive problems which perhaps would lessen 
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the chance of finding such men there to 
make such a study as is suggested here. 

Mr. Brown. It has been my experience 
with public officials—-and that includes 
Members of Congress—that they are just 
a little reluctant to admit they are wrong 
on something or other they have done. 

We, here in Congress, generally try to 
defend our votes and our positions on pub- 
lic issues, and we, of course, unlike pri- 
vate individuals, are on public record where 
we have more or less committed ourselves 
to certain philosophies or programs, so that 
it is pretty difficult at times to disasso- 
ciate ourselves from this or that stand, even 
if you are convinced in your own mind and 
soul that you made a mistake before. 

Would that also apply to civilians? 

Mr. SPROUL. It would apply to some ex- 
tent to civilians. I think we are all, to the 
extent we have expressed ourselves pub- 
licly, reluctant to backtrack; but civilians 
don't have to express themslves publicly 
as often as Congressmen do, and it would 
be less apt to have & record, past record, 
which would color current and future think- 


o Brown. I make the honest part of 
my living, as I said here before, out of the 
newspaper business, and, despite my at- 
tempts to disassociate myself from the news- 
paper business, when I consider different 
pieces of legislation coming before this Con- 
gress, I do have confronting me—and I real- 
ize and I do appreciate—the fact that I 
understand or believe I understand the prob- 
lems of a publisher, and I do sort of have 
a bit of prejudice in that direction. 

I sometimes think that Mr. Allen, for 
instance, doesn't understand the problems 
of the newspaper business like I do, and 
he doesn't appreciate the difficulties that 
confront us, So that leads me to this ques- 
tion: You have been head of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and you know 
its workings and you undérstand the bank- 
ing business. If you were on this Com- 
mission, do you think you could set that 
aside completely and not particularly have 
the viewpoint of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, based on your experience and knowl- 
edge of it, and maybe be in the same posi- 
tion that I am with Mr. Allen and say, 
“Well, you are just a little stupid; you don't 
understand the problem like I do"? 

Mr. SPROUL. Of course, if I were on such a 
commission, my views would be somewhat 
influenced by my experience in the Federal 
Reserve System; but I can say this: A career 
in the Federal Reserve System 1s a career, as 
I have experienced it and as I believe it to 
be, in the public service, which would not 
interfere with an objective approach to prob- 
lems of this sort. 

Ithink that may be a very special case— 
that you are not serving private interests in 
the Federal Reserve System; you are not 
serving banking interests; you are in the 
public service while you are in the Federal 
Reserve System, and it would be an easy step 
from there to the work of such a committee 
as this. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, you have made the 
point—and I think it is a very good point— 
that the man who has spent his life in the 
banking business or in the investment field 
or in Federal Reserve work, or this or that, 
has a greater experience and is in a better 
position to investigate and study all of these 
problems than those of us of Congress who 
have not been connected with financial and 
monetary activities, and I think you have 
also made a very good point, Mr. Sproul, and 
it certainly has been my experience in 20 
years here, that Members of Congress, as 
individuals, do not have time to go out and 
do the spadework that is necessary to get 
the information and the material upon 
which they should base their Judgment, 
using their own commonsense, as representa- 
tives of the people, in determining what 
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legislative action or anything should be 
taken. 

I have watched these committees of Con- 
gress work for a good many years, and before 
that in the legislature of my own State, and 
usually the work of a committee depends 
not only upon the intelligence and the abll- 
ity of the members of that committee, and 
the soundness of a suggestion, but upon the 
type of staff and the type of information 
they are able to obtain, and they usually 
have to lean on someone else to get that 
information and factual data or they don't 
function well. 

I have scen some committees and, if I 
might be a little disrespectful, I have seen 
some chairmen of committees—not in this 
body, of course, but in another legislative 
body—who have gained great credit in the 
public mind despite the fact they didn’t have 
anything to do with it. The work was done 
by somebody else who helped them, and all 
they did was come out and act as a mouth- 
plece to give it to the public and to the 
Congress. 

I think you have made two very good points 
this morning, and I think you have had a 
very logical as well as a short presentation 
of the problem. It concerns all of us greatly 
because I am convinced there isn't any Mem- 
ber of Congress but what wants to do the 
best. thing in connection with seeing to it 
that we have a stable, proper, monetary 
system, and something that will help per- 
haps prevent inflation and also prevent 
deflation. 

The credit system of this country right 
now is in a situation where I think it de- 
serves a great deal of study, and it must 
have it. I am a little worried, to be frank 
about it, about some of the situations that 
now exist. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. Dxlaxxx. Just one question: I believe 
you stated it would take at least 2 years to 
make a study of the scope you have in mind. 
That means we couldn't anticipate any 
action in the present Congress? 

Mr. SPROUL. That is right. 

Mr. DELANEY. Thank you. 

The CHARMAN. Mr, THORNBERRY. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I have no questions. 

The CHARMAN, Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. BoLLING. Mr. Sproul, in your statement 
you had a very powerful paragraph dealing 
with the necessity for having absolute ob- 
jectivity—it was much better stated than 
this—with no self-interest, and so on. Over 
the years, in all the administrations, there 
has been a great many Presidential commis- 
sions. Do you know of a single Presidential 
commission that has come up with a recom- 
mendation which was contrary to the opinion 
of that administration? 

Mr. SPROUL. No, but that doesn’t mean 
there haven't been any. It just reflects pos- 
. sibly my ignorance of the findings of all of 
the Presidential commissions; but, as I un- 
derstand the present sítuation, the executive 
branch of the proni administration has not 
announced any views or opinions with re- 
spect to our financial institutions and their 
workings, so that there wouldn't be that 
question. You wouldn't have to face that 
question in the commission, as to whether 
it was differing with, or agreeing with, or 
compromising with, an executive view, 

Certainly, for my part, I think such a 
commission could and should differ with the 
executive view 1f the evidence brought be- 
fore the study may indicate the necessity 
or desirability of such difference. 

Mr. Botta. Thank you, Mr. Sproul. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. O'Nrmr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Sproul. We appreciate your coming in. 
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Mr. Sprout. Thank you for giving me the 

opportunity to come in. 
HEARINGS ON HOUSE RESOLUTION 85, INVESTI- 
GATION OF MONETARY PROBLEMS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1957. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 
10:40 a. m., in room G-12, United States 
Capitol. Hon. Howarp W. SMITH (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives SMITH (presid- 
ing), COLMER, MADDEN, TRIMELE, 
THORNBERRY, BOLLING, 
Brown, LATHAM, and Scorr. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. PATMAN, I'm sorry that 
I didn't know we were going to meet at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you can give me 15 min- 
utes, I will get through. 

The CHAIRMAN. That wil be fine. Does 
anybody else want to be heard any further 
on this Patman resolution? 

Go ahead, Mr. PATMAN. - 

STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DIS- 

TRICT, STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Parman. With your permission we 
have here and will have distributed a copy 
of my statement and a copy of an article 
from the Review of Economics and Statistics, 
published by Harvard University Press, con- 
cerning an investigation that was conducted- 
by me as chairman in 1952, which, of course, 
is, I think, very fine from the viewpoint of 
the committee and the chairman. 

I want to thank the committee for this 
opportunity to appear before you. I know 
it has required a great deal of patience on 
the part of the members to sit here and 
listen to extensive testimony on this resolu- 
tion. 

It is apparent, however, from the distin- 
guished witnesses who have asked to appear 
before you and testify on House Resolution 
85 that the subject matter of the resolution 
is considered to have more than just passing 
significance. 

If there were any doubts at the start of 
this hearing about the intense national in- 
terest in our monetary policies, the state of 
our financial structure and institutions, the 
Government's lending and insuring agencies, 
and the Government's role in monetary af- 
fairs, then those doubts should be resolved 
by now. 

Therefore, I am not going to take up the 
time of the committee today 1n restating the 
reasons for this study or the matters that 
need looking into. 

However, I do want to put into the record 
the statement I sent to the members follow- 
ing my earlier appearance before the com- 
mittee which covered those points. 

May I have that permission, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

(The document referred to 1s as follows:) 
“STATEMENT BY WRIGHT PATMAN, MEMBER OF 

CONGRESS, CONCERNING HOUSE RESOLUTION 

85, FEBRUARY 20, 1957 


"Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, at the last meeting of the Rules 
Committee, I explained why I believe a full 
and complete study of our national mone- 
tary and credit policies and the adequacy 
of our financial facilities 1s needed. I also 
gave the reasons why I felt that Congress 
rather than the executive or outsiders named 
in part by the executive should conduct this 
study. 

"Following my presentation, it became 
clear from the questioning that your com- 
mittee wanted to know what specific objec- 
tives I had in mind in offering this resolu- 
tion; what specific areas did I feel ought to 
be looked into, 

“Let me say first, in answer to the chalr- 
man’s question as to whether I think the 
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Banking Act of 1935—the Glass-Steagall 
Act—should be amended, that it will depend 
upon the findings that the committee makes 
after it has looked into the functioning of 
our financial facilities. If it is found that 
any changes in the laws and regulations gov- 
erning their operation are needed to improve 
our ability to meet the credit and capital 
requirements of an expanding economy and 
to preserve our competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, then amendments may be suggested to 
strengthen existing banking laws, including 
the Glass-Steagall Act. 

“Another question by Representative 
CoLMeER was directed toward the problem of 
inflation control. This unquestionably 
should be an important part of the study. 
One of the things that has impressed me is 
that rather severe monetary restraints have 
been imposed—six increases in the redis- 
count rate In 1 year—and interest rates have 
been forced up clear acrogs the board with- 
out visibly curbing important price in- 
creases, It Is also evident that general credit 
controls impose excessive burdens upon some 
groups in the economy who scarcely affect 
inflationary trends while other groups that 
exercise an important role in the inflationary 
spiral are scarcely touched by general credit 
controls. 

“So the study should very definitely look 
into the effectiveness and adequacy of Fed- 
eral Reserve techniques for fighting infla- 
tion. Of course, in this whole question of 
what constitutes inflation, we should want 
to look into the distinctions between normal 
&nd necessary expansion and an inflationary 
trend. And, similarly, in fighting inflation 
with monetary weapons, we will want to 
make sure that we don't promote monopoly 
and keep postponing urgent school construc- 
tion and housing. So we will have to find 
ways and means of permitting certain public 
programs to move ahead and small business 
to get the credit it needs. 

“These are only a few of the questions that 
would be covered by the study. There are 
many others. Let me mention briefly some 
others I think will need careful study: 

"l. The question of required reserves of 
member banks needs looking into, particu- 
larly the level of reserve requirements and 
differential reserve requirements. 

“2. When first conceived by Carter Glass, 
the Reserve System was supposed to be es- 
sentially a system of regional banks designed 
to assure that credit would flow in needed 
amounts to the different regions of the coun- 
try. The regional system was supplanted 
by & central bank in 1935. Now we find 
that chronic deficits in credit are being ex- 
perienced by some regions while credit is 
plentiful in others. I note, for example, that 
FNMA will buy mortgages at 95 in some re- 
gions and say 91 or 88 in others. In other 
words, this is a reflection that money is more 
accessible in some places than others. The 
study should find out the extent of these 
variations; what causes them; and how they 
can be overcome, 

“3. Many new and greatly expanded sources 
of credit have developed in the last 20 years 
that are out of reach of monetary controls. 
Institutions that compete for savings and 
make credit available are subject to differ- 
ent regulations and laws. We need to look 
at the laws and regulations governing all 
public and private institutions, 

“4. Finally, there is this question of the 
status and responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System. - 

“Let me point out several things we need 
to consider. There are no vacuums. As 
nature abhors a vacuum, so does politics. 
The question of control of the Federal Re- 
serve is a very vital question that affects the 
lives of every single American. It affects our 
free-en system. 

“It is contended that the Federal Re- 
serve should be kept free from political 
pressures. But what about other kinds of 
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Private pressure and influence? What safe- 
guards or controls does the public have to 
assure that such influences are not being 
exerted? 

“Well, it is said that the Federal Reserve 
is responsible to Congress and that this af- 
fords the protection the people need. But 
how responsible is the Federal Reserve to 
Congress? I have here in my hand corre- 
Spondence between the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, the Chairman of the House 
Government Operations Committee and the 
Controller of the General Accounting Office. 
The correspondence discloses that the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve refused to allow 
the Controller of the GAO to conduct an 
audit in accordance with instructions from 
the chairman of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee. This was a case of the 
agent refusing to make an accounting to the 
Principal. 

"Let me show you what is involved here. 

"Many Members complain about waste and 
uncontrolled expenditures of taxpayers’ 
funds. I have yet to hear a single Member 
Complain that he has no way of controlling 
& single penny that is spent by the Federal 

e, which gets is funds from the tax- 
Payers and is a public agency of the Congress. 
3 are some figures that may interest 
u. 
“From 1946 to 1956, the 12 Federal Reserve 
received interest on United States Gov- 
ernment securities and profit from sales of 
such securities amounting to a total of $4,- 
002,588,985. Their net current expenses, ex- 
cluding outlays for which they were reim- 
by other public agencies with public 
funds, totaled $1,008,041,364. In other words, 
interest they received from the Treasury 
Made it unnecessary for them to come to 
ss to ask for appropriations and thus 
Congress could not control or review ex- 
Penditures of public funds. 
t me point out that the powerful New 
York Federal Reserve Bank received nearly 
$1 billion from the Treasury in interest and 
from profit on sales of United States securi- 
tles in the same period. Again, it spent 8216 
Million for net current expenses out of pub- 
le funds over which Congress had no con- 
9l and no power to review or audit. 
t So it seems to me that an important area 
Or study by the committee will of necessity 
question of responsibility and account- 
Ability of tne Federal Reserve.” 
ee Parman. I have asked to be heard 
lefly at this time so that I might have 
o opportunity to respond to some of the 
blections that have been raised against & 
th le congressional committee conducting 

* proposed monetary study. 

You have heard the witness for the ad- 

tration, Dr. Burgess, state quite un- 

Ulvocally that he was certain no single 
— of the Congress could command 

Services of the very best experts and 
technicians needed to help do this job, while 

Commission appointed by the President 
Would have no difficulty getting them to 
m hen I heard Dr. Burgess make that state- 
that" I was shocked. I just did not believe 

t our fine economists, monetary experts, 

Other technicians would refuse to co- 
— with a single congressional commit- 


So I sent a telegram out to a group of out- 
in economists at the universities and 
Private research organizations. 
a asked them whether Congress could count 
th nonpartisan expert assistance, such as 
"e 2 in the event a congressional study 
ceived. Orward. Here are the replies I re- 
: ast Will read one of them. I sent out about 
Mr. 
back. 
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Dr. Galbraith, professor of economics of 
Harvard University, said this in his telegram, 
and here are the telegrams that I received 
every one of them. 

“You can certainly count on every assist- 
ance. There is a tradition of candid and 
friendly cooperation between congressional 
committees and economic experts, and you 
have done much to foster it yourself. A con- 
gressional study, which in the nature of the 
case, will be broadly based and conscious of 
all people and points of view, would be far 
more attractive to independent scholars than 
a commission dominated by the administra- 
tion. The latter would be handicapped for 
obvious reasons in examining present poli- 
cies including those affecting farmers and 
small-business men as well as the reasons for 
the failure to control living costs. As a re- 
sult there would be overwhelming tempta- 
tion to bury the important issues in gener- 
alities and words. Am not being critical. 
This is usual result when an interested body, 
whatever the party, examines itself. 

That is signed by Dr. Galbraith. We had 
similar telegrams pledging academic assist- 


ance—telegrams from Dr. Clark, professor or 


economics, Columbia University; Dr. Heller, 
professor of economics; John H. Kareken, and 
Harlan M. Smith, University of Minnesota; 
Dr. Seymour E. Harris, professor of economics 
and chairman of department of economics, 
Harvard University; Dr. Paul M. O'Leary, pro- 
fessor of economics, Cornell University; Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard University; Prof. 
Everett E. Hagen, MIT; Benjamin Higgins, 
professor of economics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; William H. Miernyk, 
director, bureau of business research, North 
Eastern University; Dr. Sidney Rolfe, econo- 
mist, Commercial Investment Trust, Finan- 
cial Corp., New York; Dr. V. Lewis Bassie, 
director, bureau of business research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Arthur R. Burns, Colum- 
bia University; and Leon H. Keyserling. You 
know who he is here. 

H. Christian Sonne, chairman, board of 
trustees, National Planning Association; 
Richard A. Lester, chairman, department of 
economics, Princeton University; Prof. Paul 
A. Samuelson, MIT; Prof. Lorie Tarshis, 
Btanford University. 

Prof. Edwin E. Witte, chairman of the 
department of economics, University of 
Wisconsin; William Haber, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan; Howard R. 
Bowen, president, Grinnell College; Jesse 
Burkhead, professor of economics, Syracuse 
University; Prof. James Tobin, Yale Univer- 
sity; Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., here 
in town. . 

Dr. Gerhard Colm, director of research, 
National Planning Association; Prof. Ben W. 
Lewis, Oberlin College; and others that have 
come in since this was mimeographed. 

I don't think you could have had a better 
response than that. I think it shows con- 
clusively that Dr. Burgess was wrong as was 
Mr. Cravens, of St. Louis. Mr. Cravens said 
something to the effect that a single com- 
mittee of a single House couldn't do the 
job, but in responding to Mr. 'ITHORNBERRY'S 
question, he said he was chairman of a 
group working with a single committee on 
the Senate side, so that contradicts that 
on its face. 

These telegrams should remove any doubts 
about whether a single congressional com- 
mittee, can get objective, unbiased, out- 
standing experts from private life and from 
our great universities to serve and assist 
on the proposed monetary study. 

In addition to the objection that a single 
committee might not be able to recruit a 
staff of sufficient standing to help do an 
effective job, some witnesses expressed the 
fear that a study undertaken by a congres- 
sional committee might be limited in its 
usefulness, since Congressmen have to take 
public positions on the issues. 
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Mr. PATMAN. There were some statements 
made that probably the study would not be 
an objective one or something like that and 
too much bias. The truth is, I am probably 
the least biased person that has appeared 
on this, because I know so much less than 
these fellows like Mr. Sproul and Mr. Bur- 
gess. They have more bias because they 
have more things to be biased on. 

It was stated that great harm could re- 
sult from a study undertaken by members 
who appeared to have preconceived ideas 
and prejudices toward current monetary 
policies and the regulation of financial in- 
stitutions. > 

Iam certain that if a congressional mone- 
tary study goes forward, it will be conducted 
as others have been in the past, in an im- 
partial, objective manner. 

It should be obvious, however, that in 
a field as controversial as this one, the 
experts in the field and those who have 
studied it over the years would have to be 
pretty unusual not to have a point of view. 

In this connection, when Dr. Burgess 
testified, he mentioned three outstanding 
persons whom he felt would be qualified to 
serve on the proposed Commission. I have 
& very high regard for their objectivity and 
expertness in the field, but I would like to 
point out that they definitely have expressed 
themselves publicly on important questions 
which a monetary commission would con- 
sider. 

For example, Dr. Burgess mentioned 
Prof. Lester Chandler of Princeton, whom 
I respect and have known for many years, 
as someone he would like to see on the 
Commission. 

Yet he did not seem to think that Pro- 
fessor Chandler's role in the congressional 
hearings leading to the 1951 accord between 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve indicated 
he had any preconceived ideas or would 
necessarily be prejudiced on the subject of 
the independence of the Federal Reserve. 

Dr. Burgess also proposed Mr. Allan Sproul, 
whom I admire and respect too, as a pros- 
pective candidate for the Commission. I do 
not say that Mr. Sproul’s long association 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and his service as vice chairman of the Open 
Market Committee should render him in- 
eligible. But I do say that after 30 years of 
service with the Federal Reserve, Mr. Sproul 
has a point of view. 

Mr. Sproul has on many public occasions 
clearly expressed himself on important ques- 
tions that will come up in this study. For 
example, Mr. Sproul is on record in favor of 
direct Federal Reserve authority to regulate 
consumer and mortgage credit financing. 

Mr. Sproul has also stated publicly that he 
is opposed to having the expenditures of 
the Federal Reserve banks brought under the 
budgetary control of Congress and subse- 
quent review by the General Accounting 
Office. 

These represent substantial issues, which 
should be considered in any monetary study. 
Clearly, Mr. Sproul has preconceived ideas 
on these subjects. 

Dr. Burgess suggested that Mr. Frazar 
Wilde would make a fine member of the 
proposed Commission, and I do not doubt it. 
But it is equally true that Mr. Wilde has 
certain notions and ideas about the role of 
monetary policy in our economy. 

As Chairman of the Research and Policy 
Committee, of the Committee for Economic 
Development, Mr. Wilde has expressed his 
views on many of the issues which will be 
covered by the proposed monetary study. 

As president of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., Mr. Wilde has to look at 
questions of monetary policy from the practi- 
cal business point of view. This is not to 
say, however, that Mr. Wilde would lend his 
support to policies which he did not believe 
were in the public interest. 
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The point I am making is that Intelligent, 
observant individuals have points of view 
and they cannot shut them out from their 
thinking just because they are called upon to 
sit upon a commission and study questions 
that will affect public policy. 

It would be foolish for me, too, to deny 
that I do not have firm convictions on impor- 
tant issues of monetary policy, I was chair- 
man of a congressional subcommitte which 
conducted hearings and issued a report on 
general credit and debt-management prob- 
lems. Dr. Burgess praised those hearings in 
& speech he made December 29, 1953, at a 
joint meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation and the American Finance Associa- 
tion here in Washington at the Statler Hotel. 

Referring to what he called “a milestone 
perhaps in the history of finance in this 
country,” he said, “was the fact of the Doug- 
las and Patman reports.” ‘These reports,” he 
added, “built up a volume on this whole 
subject of money that is most impressive. 
And the reports as they came out educated 
public opinion.” 

I might mention, too, that those hearings 
and the report of the subcommittee were 
characterized as highly valuable and com- 
pletely objective by newspapers and maga- 
zines, including the banking magazines, 
which at the start of the hearings voiced 
doubts about the chairman’s desire to give all 
the interested parties a fair and impartial 
hearing. I would like to offer for the record 
some of those evaluations of the Patman 
subcommittee's 1952 study. 

I would like to put them in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, if you please. This is one I called 
to your attention a while ago, and you have a 
copy before you now, from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

(The documents referred to appear at the 
end of Mr. Parman's testimony.) 

Mr. PATMAN, I want to say a word now 
about the analozy drawn by Representative 
Brown frequently during these hearings, be- 
tween the Hoover Commission and the type 
of body that would be best suited to conduct 
the proposed monetary and financial institu- 
tions study. 

As Representative Brown knows, the 
Hoover Commission was established to deal 
with the reorganization of the entire execu- 
tive branch. No single committee of Con- 
gress was authorized to do the job. Every 
committee of the Congress would have had 
to be called in. More important, the func- 
tion of the Hoover Commission was to make 
reorganization plan recommendations. Under 
the Reorganization Act, the writing of re- 
organization plans was expressly made an 
Executive responsibility. Congress could not 
initiate them. Congress cannot even change 
& reorganization plan which the Executive 
submits. If the Congress fails to act, the 
plan becomes law. 

That is why it was not improper for the 
Executive to take the leading responsibility 
for the Hoover Commission study and why 
the  executive-appointed-commission ap- 
proach was logical as furnishing a basis for 
& reorganization plan. 

The initiative and responsibility in the 
it doin of the executive branch 

y the Executive's un = 
PA * Act of 1948. N 

oes it necessarily follow th 

Hoover Commission 8 —— ned = 
plied to an inquiry into national monetary 
policy and our financial institutions which 
will provide the basis for congressional legis- 
lation and policy determination in this field? 

The answer is “No.” Indeed, just the re- 
verse is true. 

At the very beginning of the Constitution, 
article I, section 8, the Congrers is given the 
inéscapable constitutional responsibility for 
determining monetary policy. The Executive 
clearly does not have any responsibility, 
other than the responsibility to administer 
the policy we determine, 
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The issue as between a National Monetary 
Commission, a majority of whose members 
would be appointed by the President, with 
a mandate to make studies and recommenda- 
tions for monetary legislation, and a con- 
gressional committee study, clearly involves 
& constitutional question. 

In the monetary field, Congress must write 
the entire legislation by itself. The Ex- 
ecutive has no authority whatsoever in this 
field, other than to sign or veto the bills, 
which Congress initiates, and carry out the 
provisions of such bills as become Jaw. The 
Executive cannot and should not be permit- 
ted to intrude into the monetary field, unless 
Congress desires to abdicate 1ts constitutional 
responsibility. 

If the Congress is to carry out its consti- 
tutional duty, it—and not the Executive— 
must assume the leading responsibility for 
any study or ‘studies directed toward im- 
plementing its own clear constitutional obli- 
gation. 

I insist that the proposal to authorize a 
national monetary commission, such as is 
envisaged under H. R. 3660, with a majority 
of its appointees, and its chairman and vice 
chairman named by the President places in 
the Executive the leading responsibility for 
a study directed toward helping Congress 
implement its constitutional obligation to 
determine monetary policy, and thus is vio- 
lative of the separation of powers provided 
by the Constitution. 

You have heard it argued that experts 
should be on the Commission to aid the 
Members of Congress. Regarding this, the 
administration bill provides for more ex- 
perts than it does Members of Congress. 

The President is authorized under H. R. 
3660 to appoint 9 private citizens, while only 
4 members are to be appointed from the 
Congress. This is putting the experts on 
top, not on tap. 

Who will the experts be? It is clear they 
will come from the fleld of private banking. 
Otherwise, then what is the reason for sec- 
tion 2 (e) of H. R. 3660 which is designed to 
exempt the President's appointees from pro- 
visions of the Code which are applicable to 
cases of conflict of interest? 

I am afraid that under the guise of seek- 
ing to aid Members of Congress, the Commis- 
sion study proposed by the Executive could 
turn out to be a banker-guided study. 

Surely Congress would not want itself 
placed in the position of appearing to favor 
a banker-guided study of monetary policy 
over a congressional committee study. 

If expert assistance is needed, then it is 
the responsibility of the Congress to desig- 
nate the experts it needs and keep them on 
tap—not on top. 

For the Executive to be given authority 
to mame the experts to assist Congress in 
carrying out its constitutional responsibility 
in the monetary field is just as inappropriate 
as it would be for Congress to appoint the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to help 
the President discharge his constitutional 
responsibilities. 

Furthermore, Congress is being asked by 
the Executive to participate in the anoma- 
lous spectacle of authorizing the President to 
take primary responsibility in appointing a 
group, whose ultimate function will be to 
advise the Congress on how to legislate in the 
monetary field. 

Time and time again in recent yenrs, the 
Congress has been urged to turn over its 
legislative responsibilities to the Executive. 


Congress sooner or later—and I hope it is 
soon—will have to face up to the question of 
performing its responsibilities under the 
Constitution and of carrying out the duties 
directly entrusted to it by the people who 
elected us. : 

If we abdicate our responsibility; 1f we say 
that the problems of Government have 
too complicated and too complex for us; 1f we 
agree that the Executive and his appointed 
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experts should, in the words of Representa- 
tive Brown, “bring up facts and information 
* * * and recommendations for us" so that 
"the Congress doesn't have to go all over 
it again,” then we are deceiving the people 
who elected us. 

We are, in effect, admitting that we are un- 
able to do the job the people elected us to 
do. Moreover, we are admitting that our 
present system of government doesn't work 
when we say that Congress can’t work with- 
out the President assuming part of its legis- 
lative responsibility. 

In conclusion, let me say this. The Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives has a unique opportunity here. If after 
these hearings, the Committee on Rules re- 
jects the National Monetary Commission pro- 
posed in H. R. 3660 and other variations 
thereof designed to bypass a congressional 
study and approves House Resolution 85, it 
will not only have made it unequivocally 
clear that it has confidence in a committee 
of the House to perform its duties compe- 
tently and without bias in an area within its 
jurisdiction but, more than that, it will have 
rejected an attempt at Executive usurpation 
and obstruction of congressional investiga- 
tive power. 

By approving House Resolution 85, the 
Rules Committee will be reaffirming the right 
of Congress to act in a field in which it 
has clear constitutional responsibility, with- 
out awaiting the pleasure and process of the 
Executive. 

It will help restore public confidence in the 
Congress. 

Members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee are not so overburdened that they 
cannot find time to devote to this highly im- 
portant problem of monetary policy. 

And we reject. the view that the highest 
and best judgment in this field is that of the 
experts. On a matter which affects the wel- 
fare of every citizen—affects the whole econ- 
omy of the United States—I say the highest 
and best judgment is the congressional 
judgment, rather than expert judgment, pre- 
cisely because our judgment is a gen 
Judgment. It is representative of, and sim!- 
lar to, public Judgment. 

That is the essence of our democratic, rep- 
resentative government. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you have any? 

Mr. Mappen. No. I asked Mr. Parman the 
other day when he was up here. I am very 
much for your resolution and want to com- 
mend you on your statement here. 

Mr. PATMAN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. At the bottom of page 1, you 
say you sent this telegram. Do you have $ 
copy of that telegram? 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes, sir. I thought I had it, 
the telegram. ‘This is the third statement I 
have gotten up for this committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will you read the telegram. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will put it in the record. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you have the telegram 1t* 
self? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am trying to shorten 1t, and 
I left it out of this statement, but I quot 
what it contained. 

Mr. ALLEN, I would like to have you read 
it to me now. 

Mr. PATMAN. I don't have it now. 

Mr. ALLEN, Do one of your assistants have 
it now? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am asking him to look it UP. 
Wait Just a minute. 

This is Washington, D. C., March 1, 1987. 
“Those opposing congressional study of mon” 
etary policy and financial institutions warD* 
ing that unless guided by banking commun!- 
ties there will be no hope of getting h 
level expert assistance. Can Congress coun 
on effective nonpartisan assistance such 95 
your own in event congressional study goes 
forward? This, of course, implies no per- 
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sonal commitment to serve, but expressions 
of your own attitude.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Will you read that again, 
Please? 

Mr. PATMAN. This is addressed like to Dr. 
Galbraith and all the different ones here. 

Mr. ALLEN. What was the telegram? Read 
it slowly. 

Mr. PaATMAN. Those opposing congression- 
al study of monetary policy and financial in- 
stitutions warning that unless guided by 
banking community there will be no hope 
Of getting high level expert assistance. 

Of getting high-level expert assistance. 

Can Congress count on effective nonpar- 
tisan assistance such as your own in event 
Congressional study goes forward? This, of 
Course, implies no personal commitment to 
serve but expressions of your own attitude. 

Mr. ALLEN. I don't recall any evidence 
When they said there was hope of getting any. 

Mr. O'NEIL. A flat statement by Burgess 
When I asked him. 

Mr. Bouurns. Absolutely flat statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. No hope of getting any? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ONTILL. I said to Mr. Burgess, I recall, 
"We are supposedly the world's greatest legis- 
lative body." He says, "No supposedly, you 
are." 


I said, “Do you mean to tell me, in your 
Opinion that we, as this great legislative body, 
Couldn't get competent help unless we put 
it into the hands of the President or put it 
into the hands of a bipartisan committee, as 
you say. I mean a committee of Congress 
and members outside of Congress?" He said, 
“Very definitely you couldn't.” 

Mr. ALLEN. No hope. 

Mr. O'Nzr.L. You must have the tran- 
Script here. 

. . Mr. Patman. I have it quoted here. May 

I read it? 

"Secretary Burgess. By all means joint 
because—I speak for the people who have 
Eot to furnish the information—if we are 
Eoing to have two separate committees at 
Work here, the difficulty about getting up 
Suitable material and taking care of it is a 

Trific burden; but, more than all else, this 
Commission, both in terms of getting the 
Tight people to come as witnesses, in getting 
the right people to come as staff assistants, 
48 aides to it, and in its findings, if it is going 

do any good, has got to command the 
Confidence of the people of the country, and 
the joint commission that had on it both 
tors and Representatives and people 
from private life of experience and reputa- 
tion, would certainly command very much 
of all those things than simply a single 

ttee of the House or the Senate. 

Mr, ONxIL. One other thing, Mr. Burgess: 

here we are supposedly the world's greatest 
lative body. 
ary BURCESS. We are. 

Mr, ONENL. We are. 

You haven't enough confidence that this 
body could get dedicated men to do a job 
ment bringing in substantial business- 


Secretary Burcess, It is conceivable; yes. 
I think it is, 
Mr. O'NeL: How about these men you 
Mentioned that you would like to see work- 
in the committee? 
ener are dedicated men, and wouldn't 
work as part of a task force? 
‘etary Buacess, My judgment, Mr. Con- 
eressman, is they would not agree to serve 
th an investigation simply conducted by 
the Committee of this body. They wouldn't 
Dk it was good enough. 
et say that is a reflection upon our sys- 
ot government. 
ans ALLEN. If you take out that one sen- 
De yes, You are asking this group of peo- 
what did you say about nonpartisan? 
eal Ir. Parman. Let me rend you what Burgess 
d before so ns to also make it more en- 
htening to you. 
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You are probably forgetting something he 
said. Dr. Burgess said; “You have before the 
Congress at the present a number of bills. 
If some of these bills are passed, you would be 
having the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency conducting a separate investigation 
and at the same time have the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee doing exactly the same thing, 
and those of us who will have to give a great 
deal of time preparing material for it will 
simply not be able to give it the attention— 


‘any one committee—that we ought to, and 


we wil be running off in several directions 
and you won't get the same focus of atten- 
tion and interest in the country that you 
would if you could get together a group that 
commanded the confidence all through the 
country and was able to get the time of the 
best people to serve as experts and come be- 
fore 1t." 

Now let me read you the telegram I sent 
out. 

Mr. ALLEN. About the nonpartisan. 

Mr. Parman, Those opposing . congres- 
sional. study of monetary policy and finan- 
cial institutions warning that unless guided 
by banking communities there will be no 
hope of getting high level expert assistance. 
Can Congress count on effectiye nonpartisan 
assistance such as your own in event con- 
gressional study goes forward? This, of 
course, implies no personal commitment. to 
serve, but expressions of your own attitude.” 

Mr. ALLEN. What would any nonpartisan 
American, how else could he answer the tele- 
gram? I am reading the answer from J. M. 
Clark, professor of economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

"I am not a financial expert; am sure ex- 
perts wiling to cooperate in proposed in- 
quiry." 

That is one. They couldn't do anything 
but answer the way you write the telegram. 
Could they say “No,” the people wouldn't be 
willing to give the advice to a congressional 
committee? Would it be possible to get a 
different answer? Here is a couple of more 
of them from Prof. Ben W. Lewis, Oberlin 
College. 

"Congress can always count on high level 
expert assistance from economics profession 
whether for congressional committees or 
presidential committees authorized by Con- 
gress." 

How else can they answer those things? 
How would any American answer if you get a 
letter, can we count on you to help a con- 
gressional committee? 

Mr, PATMAN, Mr. Burgess answered it dif- 
ferently. He said we wouldn't. 

He said our House wasn't big enough, 
That is an attack on the system of govern- 
ment, 

Mr. ALLEN. The way the telegram is 
worded you couldn’t expect some American 
college professor to write back, “You can't 
count on us." 

Bure, they are compelled to answer your 
telegram that way. Here is one: 

“I am confident that expert nonpartisan 
assistance will be available for any dispas- 
sionate inquiry into monetary policy. 

"Prof, JAMES TOBIN, 
“Yale University." 


What else could à person answer but come 
back with those kinds of replies? 

Mr. PATMAN. It answers Dr. Burgess. He 
said we couldn't get the right kind of people. 

Mr. ALLEN. Robert Nathan & Associaties 
says: 

“Responding your wire wish to assure 
you that we would certainly be prepared to 
assist any group authorized by the Congress 
to study monetary policies and financial 
institutions.” 

How else could an individual American 
answer & telegram as you have worded it 
there? Could he write back saying, “No, you 
can't depend upon people not to cooperate 
with the congressional committee any more 
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mn if they ask you to start beating the 
wife." 

Mr. O'NEILL. They can answer it as Sey- 
mour Harris answered it: 

"Badly need investigation of the monetary 
problems; this investigation should be un- 
dertaken by the Congress not by the admin- 
istration.” 

They all have the same opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN, I have to remind you there 
is a quorum call on. 

Mr. ALLEN. That's the only question. I 
couldn't conceive of any American writing 
back differently saying that for nonpartisan 
&dvice and assistance. 

Mr. PATMAN.I couldn't conceive of Dr. 
Burgess making up such a statement. 

Mr. LATHAM. I have a few questions and 
Mr. Scorr has a few. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Scorr is not here. 

Mr. LarRHAM. He went to answer the quo- 
rum call. I suggest that we answer the 
quorum call and ask the witness to come 


The CHAIRMAN, Do you want to come back 
a little later? 

Mr. DELANEY. I think we could try to 
finish up with this witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let's come back after the 


The CHARMAN. Any further questions of 
Mr. PATMAN? 

Mr. Scorr? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. LATHAM has some questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. LATHAM said Mr. Scorr 
wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let them go ahead. 

Mr. LaTrHAM. Mr. Patman, I think that 
reading the telegrams which you sent out 
I can understand why you got the answers 
that you did. I think that you have in the 
telegram, you assume or state certain things 
which are not the fact. For instance, you 
say, "Those opposing congressional study of 
monetary policy" and then later on “Can 
Congress count on effective," and so on. 
Actually what you propose with your reso- 
lution is really a subcommittee study; isn't 
it? It is not the whole Congress. 

Mr. ParMan. It is the committee that has 
jurisdiction of the subject, the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Mr. LATHAM. It would be a subcommittee 
of the full committee? 

Mr. PATMAN, The whole committee or a 
subcommittee. 

Mr. LarHAM. I think that destroys the 
whole basis of your attack on the state- 
ments of Mr. Burgess who was here. Be- 
cause his thought was directed, his thought 
that it would be difficult to get some of 
these prominent people to lend their full 
assistance to an inquiry was directed to the 
idea that this was going to be carried on . 
by a subcommittee of the full committee 
of the Congress and not by the Congress 
itself. 

It would be different in the whole Con- 
gress, if this were a full congressional prop- 
osition, 

Mr. PATMAN. The whole House would be 
doing it 1f the House passed a resolution the 
House would be backing it. 

Mr. LATHAM. That is what you say in this 
telegram and that is why you got those 
replies. But actually it is a subcommittee 
investigation. 

Mr. Parman. I don't agree with you. It 
is the House of Representatives investiga- 
tion. 


Mr. LATHAM. It is, in a sense, but actu- 
ally it is going to be done by a subcom- 
mittee and that was certainly what Mr. 
Burgess was directing his remarks at in my 
humble opinion. 

Mr. Parman. May I invite your attention 
to the fact that he used the phrase, “A 
single congressional committee"? 
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Mr. LATHAM. The telegram doesn't say 
that, it speaks about Congress. 

Mr. Parman. We are talking about differ- 
ent things. 

Mr. LarHAM. Of course, people will co- 
operate with Congress. I believe there 1s 
another statement in your telegram. 

Mr. Parman. What is it? 

Mr. LATHAM. Isn't this untrue? You say 
here, “Those opposing congressional study 
warn that unless guided by banking com- 
munity.” 

Mr, Parman. That's right. 

Mr. LATHAM, Who has suggested that this 
study as proposed by Mr. Talle would be 
guided by a banking community? I haven't 
heard that, I don’t think. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sure the gentleman 
knows that Mr. Burgess’ recommendation 
would be looked upon favorably by the 
President to select the ones who know more 
about this than anybody else. I don't 
think anybody doubts that. 

Mr. LATHAM. My recollection is that Mr. 
Wilde specifically stated that we should have 
some banking representation, from academic 
thinkers, Members of Congress—he 
labor. You put a completely false assump- 
tion 1n that telegram. 

Mr. PATMAN. I dont' agree with you. 

Mr. LATHAM. When you say you “warn,” 
that 1t 1s going to be "guided by the banking 


Mr. LArHAM. That wasn't what I heard 
around this table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now listen to this: Mr. Bur- 
gess even says if you will read this language 
carefully in effect, that he 1s going to have to 
write the speeches and he can't afford, he 
doesn't have the time to write speeches for 
both sides. You read his statement now. 

` Mr. LATHAM. I don't recall any testimony in 
that sense. 

Mr. Parman. It Is pretty far reaching. 


Mr. LATHAM, I have a pretty clear recollec- - 


tion that most of these men who testified said 
that it should be broad, it should be repre- 
sentative of all the phases of tal 
life and financial life and certainly not lim- 
ited as you say in this telegram to being 
guided by banking interests. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think that is the issue. 
That is my opinion of the issue. Whether we 
will have a banker study or by the Congress, 

Mr. ALLEN. Will you yield, Mr. LATHAM? 

Mr.LATHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why didn't you put this tele- 
gram in your statement when you put the 
replies 1n? Isn't that natura] when you 
receive letters back? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Let me answer that. 

MS ALLEN. Isn't that a natural thing to 

? 

Mr. Parman. This is the third mimeo- 
graphed statement I got up. Every time it 
looked like I would have less time. The first 
two I had it in there. I sent over to the 
office to get copies. I kept trying to reduce it 
in size. 

Mr. ALLEN. When you have 11 pages, isn't 
it natural when you send out a telegram 

Mr. Patman. That's why I put it in the 
first time. I put it in. But you kept putting 
me off and putting me off. I had to change 
La eio it in size and I was reducing it 

Mr. ALLEN. It was just 7 lines out of 11 
pages. 

Mr. LatHaM. Do you think that Congress 
ought to do its constitutional duty to study 
that thing? 

Mr.PaTMAN. I certainly do. 

Mr. LATHAM, Did you vote for the resolu- 
tion yesterday passing the buck to the Pres- 
ident.on the budget? | 

Mr. Parztax. That wasn't passing the 
buck, If he didn’t say something in his mes- 
sage about it, I wouldn't have voted for that 
resclution, 
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The CHamman. The resolution yesterday 
took a full day, so let's not get into that. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. PATMAN. I could ask you for the same 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you get started on that, 
you will be here all day and I want to go. 

Mr. Scorr? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. PATMAN, your telegram does 
not state that it is an expression of opinion 
on your part as you indicated a moment ago. 
It states, it uses the very ancient technique 
of "they" or "those" meaning some danger- 
ous or sinister—that you, I don't know why 
1 lost that word—that some sinister element 
is behind it. This 1s an ancient technique 
in Washington. They are those that would 
destroy your liberty. They would do you 
harm. You start this telegram off by saying, 
without identifying and without evidence 
here which I have heard to support it, that 
“Those opposing a congressional study of 
monetary policy"—may I point out first 
of all that those“ are not identified; they 
are made to appear sinister; that the ref- 
erences to a congressional study of monetary 
policy, which many economists who may not 
carefully follow all the proceedings of the 
Congress and reports in the press would be 
Justified in assuming could also refer to the 
administration proposal, which is a proposal 
to include Members of Congress in a study 
and therefore is in part a congressional 
study of monetary policy, and I ask you if the 
use of the words “congressional study of 
monetary policy” and the use of the vague 
word “those” did not prevent you from se- 
curing a fair and adequate reply from these 
economists? 

Mr, Patman. I don’t think so. If I had 
sent that telegram to Mr. Sproul, he would 
have replied “No”; or to Mr. Wilde, he would 
have said “No”; or Mr. Cravens, he would 
have said “No.” 

Mr. Scorr. Then you knew who not to send 
th? telegram to? 

Mr. Patman. Some didn't reply. Those 
who replied preferred a congressional study. 
And everybody knows that Congress acts 
through committees. 

Mr. Scorr. Did anybody, in so many words, 
ever in any part of his testimony warn that 
unless Congress was guided by the banking 
community, using that phrase, that you 
couldn't get expert assistance? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Burgess said that. 

Mr. Scorr. Did he use the phrase "banking 
community"? 

Mr. PATMAN. He went further than that. 
He reflected on you, Mr. Scorr. 
ne Scorr. Will you show me where he sald 

a 

Mr. PATMAN. He reflected on you and the 
House of Representatives, He sald we just 
couldn't do the job. We thought we were 
big enough to do the job. 

Mr. Scorr. He never used the phrase “bank- 
ing community." 

Mr. PATMAN. I am using that as an inter- 
pretation of what he is trying to do. I don't 
think any of us belleve anything else. 

Mr. Scorr. If you had said in this tele- 
gram, “In my opinion,” there are certain 
people including Mr. Burgess who oppose a 
congressional study of monetary policy, what 
do you think of that, would you have gotten 
the same telegram? 

Mr. PATMAN. I sent the telegram and I had 
the right to fix it up the way I wanted. 

Mr. Scorr. I agree on the fixing. I have 
analyzed the replies you received. They 
made no sense to me until I saw the tele- 
gram. There are 25 replies and, even on the 
basis of a heavily double-barreled loaded 
wire, you only draw 4 replies which stoutly 
favor a “congressional study," even in the 
broad sense of the term; one specifically 
states that he favors a coordinate study 
incidentally, the only man replying who 
seems to understand what this is all about. 
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One reserves his opinion as to which course 
to pursue. And 19 definitely do not com- 
ment as to which course is preferable; that 
is, the administration bill or your committee 
study. 

Mr. Brown. He should have asked which 
they wanted. 

Mr. Scorr. That Is my point. You should 
have given them a choice if it was to be an 
objective report as to whether they preferred 
the administration proposal or your pro- 
posal. But my point is even where you did 
not.glve them the choice, even with a loaded 
telegram, 19 of these 25 economists are too 
smart to come back and say that they favor 
what you want in your wire. I will read you 
the gentlemen who dtd. 

Mr. Parman. You have criticized the word 
“they.” 

Mr. Scott: Yes. 

Mr. Parztax. The newspapers over the 
country generally refer to "they'"—Cravens, 
Wilde, Sproul, and Burgess—as opposing a 
congressional study. ""They"—that word is 
used by the newspapers all over the country. 
It was well understood when I say "they." 

Mr. Scorr. I don't believe the average busy 
economist would assume by the word 
“they” exactly what you assumed by that. 
Nor would all the people in this room draw 
that assumption. Out of the 4 people who 
favor the congressional study, you have 
quoted 3 on your first page. They are Gal- 
braith, Heller, Harris, and on the next page, 
Mr. Miernyk, whereas even Leon Keyserling 
does not give you an affirmative answer. He 
simply says he will be glad to help a con- 
gressional study. 

Mr. Parman. May I invite your attention 
to one point that is being overlooked in your 
questioning? I asked them one specific 
question. Let me read that question. 

"Can Congress count on effective nonpar- 
tisan assistance such as your own in the event 
congressional study goes forward?” That 
is the question I asked. 

Mr. Scorr. Your question is not quite that. 
Your question says, "Can Congress count on 
effective nonpartisan assistance such as your 
own in event congressional study goes for- 
ward?" Relating then back, however, to the 
fact that there are some sinister sources who 
oppose any congressional study which in 
turn would indicate that these same people 
have no confidence in the Members of Con- 
gress who would be chosen on the adminis- 
tration proposal. " 

Mr. PATMAN. But may I suggest too that 
Dr. Burgess has said they wouldn't serve and 
this was to find out if they would serve and 
every one of them said they would serve or at 
least said we could get support. 

Mr. Scorr. Would you be willing to trust 
your judgment on the opinion of economists 
here by sending s telegram to all of the econ- 
omists in all of the colleges of the country, 
the head economist in each college and uni- 
versity, a simple telegram saying, “Do you 


favor the administration proposal or the Pat- 


man proposal?” 

Would you be willing to rely on the judg- 
ment that you got back from them? 

Mr. Parman. I am not doing that, Tou 
can do it if you want to. Iam satisfied with 
the answers I got. 

Mr. Scorr. One other thing, Mr. PATMAN, 
and that is you expressed some concern about 
the fact that some of the people who were 
suggested by Mr. Burgess would not be, could 
not be objective in this committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. I didn't say they couldn't be 
objective. I said they had a point of view. 

Mr. Scorr. I sald you Implied they could 
not be objective because you sald they had 9 
point of view, 

Mr. Patsrax. That docsn't mean they can't 
be objective. I have a point of view aud T 
can be objective and my record in Congress 
is conyincing that I can be objective an 
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have been objective although I have a point 
of view. 

Mr. Scorr. In developing the theory of 
nonobjectivity—— 

Mr. PATMAN, I didn't use that word. 

Mr. Scorr. In developing the theory of 
nonobjectivity, you use the words—if you 
follow me you will notice that as a former 
Professor I try to use very exact language. I 
Bald you used the words clearly Mr. Sproul 
has preconceived ideas on these subjects." 
Is it wrong to have a preconceived idea on 
these subjects? 

Mr. Patman. That is not wrong. I am de- 
fending that right. 

Mr. Scorr. Why was it necessary to go into 
the point of view and preconceived ideas? 

Mr. ParMAN. They were attacking me be- 
Cause I have a point of view. 

Mr. Scorr. You see no harm in these people 
Serving because they have a point of view. 

Mr. Parman. Not on that account. 

Mr. Scorr. I think thnt 1s all. 

Mr. LarHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. LarHAM. I think this is kind of im- 
Portant, 

Mr. Parman. Since he brought that out, I 
Must read what I said: “I have a very high 
Tegard for their objectivity and expert com- 
Petence in the field but I would like to point 
Out they definitely have expressed them- 
S€lves publicly on monetary questions which 

monetary commission would consider.” 

Mr, Scorr. Have you not expressed yourself 
also, Mr. PATMAN? 

Mr. Parman. Certainly I have. I don't 

w of anybody interested in Government 

t hasn't expressed himself. 

Mr. Scorr. If you have a point of view and 
*omeone else has a contrary point of view, 
Wouldn't it be advisable to have both of you 
On à committee so we can hammer out some 
Conclusions on it and have debate? 

+ PATMAN, They should not necessarily 

9n the Commission but they should be 
eard and considered. 

the, Scorr. Then it would be better to have 

a People with your point of view on top 

Nd the people with the different point of 
On tap. 
ae Patman. I have demonstrated that I 
I Conduct an objective investigation and 

Prefer that kind of an investigation. 
ber LarHAM. You answered a moment ago 
answer to a question by Mr. Scorr that 

Opposing"-—those words in the tele- 
5 Teferred to the witnesses who were 

5 including Sproul, Burgess, and Wilde. 

. PATMAN; Cravens. 
gram, LarHAM, Yes. You say in the tele- 
b further, “Warning that unless guided 

the banking community.” Can you point 
— Statement by any of those witnesses 

Unless guided by a banking community 
M ad be against this proposal? 

- FATMAN, The President in appointing 
ed Commission will leave monetary mat- 
ls 5 Mr. Burgess. That is the reason he 
Other Ught down from New York with four 
to ha cirectors of the Federal Reserve bank 
fione control of monetary policy. You 
appoint a I know that the President would 
woul at Whoever Mr. Burgess wanted that 

be à banker-guided group. 

ME LaTHAM. Wait a minute now. 
Ey PATMAN. That is my bellef. 

U have a different view, 

Can LATHAM. I know that is my bellet. 
ot p OY point to any testimony of any one 
by ie Mn who warned that unless guided 
against ianking community they would be 

My. 1, his Proposal? 
banker den. Well, Mr. Burgess ts, No. 1. a 

ted community man. He has demon- 
We niti many times and he told us that 
Tesentatin t do the job. The House of Rep- 
too mall. couldn't do the job, We were 


I doubt 
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Mr. LATHAM. I know, but you cannot point 
to any slightest scintilla of evidence in the 
testimony. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right there. Mr. Bur- 
gess sald we want an administration group, 
an Eisenhower-appointed group. 

Mr. LATHAM. He didn't say that. 

Mr. Parman. He testified to it. 
strike out the word Eisenhower.“ A group 
appointed by the President. I know who 
he would appoint and I doubt if you have 
any contrary opinion. You know who he 
would appoint. He would appoint the people 
that Mr. Burgess wanted appointed. 

Mr. LATHAM. They proposed to appoint 
somebody, someone from labor. 

Mr. PATMAN. One witness might have said 
that, but Mr. Burgess didn't say that. 

Mr. LaTHAM. That's all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thank you, gentlemen. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Scorr. Could I ask one question? I 
noticed the reference to New York here. Is 
there anything per se evil in the banking 
community of New York that leads you to 
say that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no. I don't hate New 
York just because there are a few selfish, 
greedy fellows up there. You have them in 
every town in the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask one question? I 
can't find it here. When Mr. MULTER testi- 
fied, he said something about the big banks 
lobbying and gobbling up the little banks. 
I can't find that in this testimony now, 
where I asked you those questions but in 
your statement I don't see it here. - 

Mr. Mutrer. Are you referring to my 
testimony? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. It was handed to me this 
morning and I haven't had a chance to 
review it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can't find in this transcript 
where you said that; I know you said it here. 

I know I asked you about that question 
and requested you, if you would, reconsider 
it. I don't find it in the official transcript 
where you said that. 

Mr. Mutter. I have not read the transcript 
and I have made no changes or corrections 
in that yet. You and I did have a consid- 
erable discussion about the big banks gob- 
biing up the líttle banks. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have the part where I asked 
you, but I can't locate your statement. It 
is in here where I ask you this question, 
"Don't you want to reconsider about the 
banks gobbling up the small people," and I 
had you reconsider it, but in your statement 
here I can't find where you said that. 

Mr. Mutter. Somebody has edited what I 
said, because, Mr. ALLEN, I did say what you 
say. 

ier. ALLEN. I asked you if you didn't want 
to reconsider it, I can’t find where you said 
it here in this transcript. 

Mr. MvLTER. May I suggest, Mr. ALLEN, that 
I have thought about what you and I were 
discussing. I have no desire to change what 
I said about the big banks gobbling up the 
small banks, I think even Attorney General 
Brownell agrees with me in that statement, 
if not in that exact language; in substance 
he agrees with me, so far as lobbying is con- 
cerned, may I say the banks have every right 
to lobby as any other American citizen has 
and to that extent I think you are right, 
that has no place in this record. 

Mr. ALLEN, It 1s out of that unless I can't 
find it. 

Mr. PArMAN, May I briefly comment on one 
statement the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
made, Mr. Scorr, and that 1s that every point 
of view should be on the Commission and I 
said, No, they should be heard but they 
shouldn't necessarily be on the Commission. 
The reason for that is that Members of Con- 
gress bet their political lives every day when 
they vote on questions. 


I will 
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They have more at stake than anybody 
else because they have everything, their 
whole record and their future at stake. They 
are going to do their very best to arrive at 
the right decision on these questions. A 
committee composed of Members of Congress, 
they have reasons to do exactly the right 
thing, whereas a commission composed of 
people outside of Congress who are not 
elected, they have nothing to lose and this 
resolution proposing the presidential study 
even exempts them from the conflict of in- 
terest and from all criminal prosecutions in 
the even they do not protect the public in- 
terest. 

So there 1s a big difference. And a person 
sitting on that committee who has his po- 
litical life at stake and who is elected to 
serve the people and one who is not elected 
to serve the people and who is exempt from 
any prosecutions. 

Mr. Scorr. Would the gentleman permit a 
comment there? In reference to the fact 
that we in Congress are always betting our 
political lives and that we have something 
to lose if we don't do the right thing, let's 
look at the other side of the shield. If 
we are on a congressional committee, is it 
not also true that perhaps politically we may 
have something to gain 1f we reach certain 
conclusions? 

Mr. PATMAN, If we do the right thing. 

Mr. Scorr. According to our views. If we 
come to certain conclusions, we as Congress 
also induced by the lure of gain as well as 
restrained by the threat of loss. 

Mr. Patatan. By doing the right thing. 

Mr. ScorT. According to our lights. 

Mr. PATMAN. The only way to remain in 
politics and stay winning 1s to do the right 
thing. 

Mr. CorLwrz. While we are getting into 
this academic discussion, may I suggest off 
the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHaIRMAN. Is that all, gentlemen? 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. PATMAN. Thank you, sir. 


— 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL CREDIT CONTROL 
AND DEBT MANAGEMENT; JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


(Speech of Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, 
in the House of Representatives, Saturday, 
June 28, 1952) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a little over a 
year ago, Senator O'MAHONEY, Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, appointed a Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Management. Iam 
chairman of this subcommittee; the other 
members are Mr. Bolling and Mr. Wolcott, 
of this House, and Senators Douglas and 
Flanders. 

As many of you may remember, there was 
& great deal of criticism of this subcommit- 
tee, particularly in the financial press, by 
persons who were misinformed concerning 
our intentions. These criticisms had no 
effect on the members of the subcommittee, 
as we knew that we had no intention other 
than to conduct a thorough and objective 
inquiry, and we had confidence in one 
another. À 

In the early summer of 1951 the subcom- 
mittee secured the services of Dr. Henry C. 
Murphy as economist. Dr. Murphy has had 
a long and distinguished career ùs a public 
servant. For 13 years, from 1935 to 1948, 
he was attached to the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, after 1939 holding 
the position as assistant director of research 
and statistics. Since September 1949 he has 
been Chief of the Finance Division in the 
Research Department of the International 
Monetary Fund, from which position he was 
borrowed by the subcommittee. For a num- 
ber of years prior to 1935 he was in private 
business in Detroit. He holds degrees from 
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several colleges and universities, including a 
doctor's degree from Brown University. He 
is the author of a well-known text, “The Na- 
tional Debt in War and Transition.” A large 
part of the credit for organizing and direct- 
ing this inquiry must be given to Dr. Murphy. 
His work has been characterized by a high 
proficiency, forcefulness, and above all fair- 
ness. The subcommittee was extremely 
fortunate to obtain a man of his caliber as 
directing economist. 

In addition to Dr. Murphy, Dr. Grover 
Ensley, staff director of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, has been particu- 
larly helpful. Indeed the entire staff of the 
committee should be commended. Without 
their assistance this inquiry could never have 
been made. 

During the summer and early fall Dr. Mur- 
phy prepared a searching series of questions 
addressed to various classes of respondents, 
the questions for each being tailored in ac- 
cordance with thcir interests and special 
sources of information. In preparing these 
questions, Dr. Murphy had the close co- 
operation of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Treasury, and many members of the 
financial and academic communities. The 
questions were released to the public in 
the form of a pamphlet published by the 
subcommittee last October. 

The response, both inside and outside the 
Government, and especially from the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System, was 
magnificent. The answers of all respondents 
were published by the subcommittee in Feb- 
ruary of this year in a two-volume document 
entitled “Monetary Policy and the Manage- 
ment of the Public Debt; Their Role in 
Achieving Price Stability and High-Level 
Employment.” This document has been 
widely acclaimed as the most valuable source- 
book of material on monetary policy and 
debt management which has been published 
in many years. Originally issued as a joint 
committee print, it has since been reprinted 
as a public document by resolution of the 
Senate. 

The subcommittee held hearings from 
March 10 through March 31. We heard wit- 
nesses representing all phases of opinion, 
including both public officials and leaders 
of the financial and academic communities, 
In the course of these hearings we built up 
& record which I know will be of use to 
Congress and its committees and to the 
Public generally for many years to come. 

The printed record of the subcommittee's 
hearings was released to the public recently, 
&nd the subcommittee has now prepared and 
will soon issue its report. I think this time 
is opportune, therefore, to place in the REC- 
ORD some clippings from newspapers, maga- 
Zines, and financial services and some ex- 
tracts from comments made by witnesses 
at the hearings which bear on the signifi- 
cance of the task undertaken by the sub- 
committee and the way in which it has ad- 
dressed itself to this task. 

This material is as follows: 


“[From the Washington Post of 
March 7, 1952] 


"PATMAN TO EVALUATE SNYDER'S DEBT POLICY 

Í “(By J. A. Livingston) 

“The hearings scheduled to start on Mon- 
day before Representative WRIGHT PATMAN'S 
Subcommittee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management will not lead imme- 
diately to new legislation. They're primarily 
explorative. Yet they have special signifi- 
cance. They will help to determine the place 
of ars W. Snyder among the great, near- 
great, or not-so-great American Secre 
of the Treasury. dn ra 

"For this Snyder has a sympathetic com- 
mittee chairman. Bnyder has favored a low- 
interest policy to keep down the cost of 
carrying the Federal debt. And PATMAN, & 
Democrat from Texas, has long been par- 
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tiel to low interest rates on Government 
securities. 

"Nevertheless, in the questionnaires sent 
out by PATMAN to the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and other Government agencies his low- 
interest bias has been imperceptible. The 
document is a landmark in monetary history. 
The replies have been well documented, care- 
fully reasoned, and are unusually complete, 
Henry C. Murphy, the committee economist, 
who drafted the questions and ‘nursed’ the 
replies, has provided reading matter for 
monetary experts, college professors, and 
students for years to come. 

' "For the first time, Snyder has bared the 
events, from the Treasury viewpoint, which 
led up to the accord with the Federal Re- 
serve Board a year ago. He goes into great 
detall, in 189 pages, to explain the pros and 
cons of Treasury policy. His answers to a 
similar questionnaire from a subcommittee 
on money and credit headed by Senator PAUL 
H. Dovcras in 1949 were brief and took less 
than 20 pages. DoucLas has been an out- 
spoken critic of the Tressury's policy. He 
objected to the policy of pegging Govern- 
ment bond prices. 

"Both the Douglas and Patman subcom- 
mittees are divisions of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, with no power over 
legislation, Thus, Dovcr4s got nowhere in 
sponsoring a resolution to protect the Federal 
Reserve from Treasury domination. Legisla- 
tion on money and credit originates in the 
Banking and Currency Committees, headed 
by Senator Burnet R. Maybank, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, and Representative BRENT 
Spence, Democrat, of Kentucky. 

"One measure of the success of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is the cost of the debt. 
And Snyder, throughout his term of office, 
has tried to keep the cost down. That's why 
he resisted the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
Board to reduce supporting prices for Gov- 
ernment bonds. If prices of Government 
bonds drop, interest rates rise. 

"There's another measure of a Becretary 
of the Treasury: Has he kept his financial 
house 1n order? 

"When Snyder took office, at the end of 
June 1946, the total debt was $268 billion. 


Today it is down to $257 billion. But the- 


composition of the debt has changed radi- 
cally, The amount of nonmarketable United 
States securities has increased from 30 per- 
cent to 45 percent, largely because large in- 
vestors, such as insurance companies and 
individuals, have not been attracted to long- 
term Treasuries at a 214-percent rate. 

“As a consequence, Snyder has used short- 
term obligations to pay off long-term issues, 
Thus, half of the marketable issues outstand- 
ing today are due or callable in 1 year or less, 
as against 33 percent when he took office, as 
the following table shows: 


—————————————————D 
June 1946 Today 


Fercent Percent 
33 w 


Under 1 year.. 
1 to 5 years... 18 2n 
Over 5 years. . 49 30 


"It won't be easy for Snyder to float large 
long-term bond issues in the near future, 
say, for 6 months. Just as such bonds were 
not easily salable when large investors 
feared depecging, now long-terms are not 
readily salable because large investors want 
the market to be thoroughly tested after the 
depegging. 

"Snyder may have time to rearrange the 
composition of the debt if the Democrats 
win the election and he continues in office. 
But if the Republicans are victorious in No- 
vember, he will turn over to his successor a 
big job of housekeeping. The new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will have to refund what 
Snyder has unfunded. 


September 19 


“Snyder has compromised. To reduce the 
cost of carrying the debt he has reduced the 
maturity. The Patman questionnaire and 
hearings will help to determine the economic 
wisdom of that compromise, But time also 
will be necessary to fix Snyder's place in his- 
tory: Will the 2!5-percent long-term rate be 
ultimately validated by the market?" 


"[From the Washington Post of March 13 
1952] 


"PATMAN IN THE CHAIR 


"Only in one country, so far as we know, 
is credit policy debated on the front page. 
&nd that is Sweden. In this the Swedes 
bave a true sense of values. For the man- 
agement of the supply of bank credit (which 
is by far the bulk of the money in circula- 
tion) has, obviously, all-important repercus- 
sions on the people's livelihood. Eere, how- 
ever, the subjects gets attention mainly on 
the financial pages—though the flare-up & 
year ago between the Federal Reserve System 
and the Treasury, both of which have credit- 
creating powers, became public property. 
The flareup occurred when the Federal Re- 
serve wanted to tighten credit availablity 
and the Treasury to keep it easy. The quar- 
rel was composed by an accord last March 5 
which went some way in meeting the Federal 
Reserve. point of view. 

"Now the subject has been reopened in an 
investigation by a five-man subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
under Representative Wrichr PaTMAN, 
Nearly a year ago, Mr. PATMAN announced 
the investigation. In the meantime he has 
been assailed as a money crank and an easy- 
money addict who would not listen to reason 
and who wanted to rub out the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System. Exactly the 
contrary has proved to be the case. NO 
chairman could be more fudicial-minded, 
none more willing to allow the arguments 
pro and con to be heard. Indeed, yesterday 
he acknowledged the enlightenment that 
had been forthcoming in the colloquies be- 
tween Senator DoucLas and Federal Reserve 
and Government witnesses, particularly Leon 
Keyserling. 

“The investigation arm at its best 


"Senator DoucLas wants to turn the accord 
of last March into a statutory enactment, 
and to strengthen it in behalf of Federal 
Reserve independence. He wants the Federal 
Reserve authorized to assume primary re- 
sponsibility for regulating the supply and 
cost of credit. Thus the Treasury would have 
to play second fiddle in this respect to the 
Federal Reserve. When these proposals were 
made, this newspaper felt they were inadvis- 
able. We still think they are. At the same 
time we welcome the thorough airing which 
the problem 1s getting. Senator 
has an acute and highly informed mind on 
this as on a score of other problems of gov- 
ernment, and the rubbing of it against the 
minds of the money experts in Federal Re- 
serve and Government service is produ 
testimony of the utmost value in forming 
opinion and policy. Here is the investigation 
arm at its best.” 

From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 29, 1952] 

"MONETARY POLICY BATTLE IS SPARKED ËY 
UNITED STATES POLL—TOP FEDERAL, PRIVATS 
EXPERTS ROLL OUT GUNS 

"(Dy Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

“WASHINGTON, February 28. — The Treasury: 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Reserve bank 
presidents, President Truman's Council 
Economic Advisers, and several hundred pri- 
vate experts rolled out their heavy artillery 
today to fight the battle of monetary pol 
icy—the question of the effectiveness, de- 
sirabllity, and safety of a general tighteninf 
of credit and rise in interest rates to preve? 
inflation, 


1957 


"At the end of 1,302 pages, the fleld was 
strewn with wounded arguments and, de- 
spite agreement on many points and a will- 
ingness to cooperate, the issue was still very 
much in question. 

“The battle of words was fought in the 
form of detailed and lengthy replies to a 
Questionnaire sent out last fall by a sub- 
Committee of the congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, headed by Representative 
Wricut Parman, Democrat, of Texas. The 
replies made public today covered a wide 
Tange of subjects, but by far the greatest 
5pace was devoted to monetary policy. The 
answers are believed to be the most com- 
Plete review of the subject in a generation 
or more. 

“The official and unofficial experts dis- 
agreed on: 

"l. What is likely to happen after the Re- 
Serve Board clamps down on credit and the 
Creation of deposit money by squeezing bank 
reserves. 

"2. The effect of a credit tightening move 
On Treasury borrowing and the public debt. 

"3. The meaning of what actually hap- 
Pened in this field between the end of World 
War II and the present. 

All agree on inflation peril 

"And they implied disagreement on what 
Ought to be done in the near future, when 
inflationary forces (they all agreed) will be 
Present and the Treasury will have to borrow 
Up to 810 billion in the market. 

"Ranged on one side was the Federal Re- 
Serve, whose hardest hitting arguments were 
Presented not by the Board itself but 1n the 
loint replies of the presidents of the 12 

eral Reserve banks. The Federal Reserve 
believes strongly in monetary policy and, 
e accepting other responsibilities such as 
assisting in Treasury financing, has few 
doubts that credit tightening is a good in- 
ent in almost any inflationary circum- 

e. 

"On the other side was the Treasury, whose 
B WS were presented by Secretary John W. 

nyder, Mr. Snyder accepted the proposi- 
Won than expansion of the money supply is 
Undesirable in inflationary conditions, but 
his argument left little doubt that he be- 
nerves monetary policy is overrated in its ef- 

*cl'veness and must be used with caution. 

"In the middle, but leaning toward the 
Treasury viewpoint, was the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. One member of the Coun- 

John D. Clark, didn't participate. 

e "Four hundred private experts reply 

‘And up and down the spectrum of opinion 
Were the 400 private economists, bankers, 
surance company executives, and Govern- 
q Nt security dealers who answered the 
ther Honnaire, The published replies revealed 
ty t frequently 2 experts in the same special- 

Were 180° apart in thelr judgment of a 

ll of policy or of its entirety. 

exte e disagreement in theory and practice 
Mded down, in some instances, to the 

as Minute detall, For example: 
the ne Treasury and CEA contended that 
ing effectiveness of monetary policy in curb- 
Tone Pansion of bank loans (and thus the 
bank? SUPPly) is limited by the fact that 
d De the present period of a huge public 
id always replenish thelr funds by 
ng maturing short-term Treasury se- 
5 to ‘run off'—that is, accept cash for 
Ap Reserve bank presidents called this an 
ent, but not an actual, loophole’ and 
the device is possible for an individual 
t not all lenders unless the System 
uppi enough of the refunding issues to 
holde he Treasury with the cash to pay off 

“The of maturing securities.“ 

Res disagreements between the Federal 
War, th &nd Treasury began soon after the 
Cüsslons compendium rcvenls. In their dis- 
"Pref, Of such an issue as removal of the 

erential discount rate’ in 1945, the an- 
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swers show, In Mr. Snyder's words, this dif- 

ference of emphasis: 

The most important economic question 
that confronted the country (we felt) as 
the war ended was how to expedite the re- 
conversion process and maintain a high level 
of employment and production * *, The 
Federal Reserve expressed concern mainly 
&bout the inflationary aspects of the recon- 
version period.’ 

“Disagreement after Korea 

“But the real disagreement, and the strik- 
ing difference of analysis in what happened, 
came after Korea. Mr. Snyder described a 
‘Treasury refunding operation announced on 
August 18, ‘identical with the terms of the 
issues offered in connection with the last 
previous refunding operation—the refunding 
of the issues which had matured on June 1 
and July 1.’ 

“The Reserve, he said, promptly took action 
to raise the rediscount rate, allowed short- 
term rates on Government securities to fall, 
and the result ‘was a significant financing 
failure for the Federal Government.’ A side 
result, he said, were forced purchases of se- 
curitles by the Reserve with a net inflation- 
ary, not deflationary, effect. A comparable 
situation, he added, developed in November, 

“The Reserve saw the same events entirely 
differently. Mr. Snyder's offering, according 
to the bank presidents, was ‘unfortunate’ in 
having the same terms as a pre-Korea issue. 
The System's ‘only course’ was to try to re- 
strain credit expansion by allowing a falling 
off in the short-term market while still offer- 
ing to buy the Treasury's maturing issues. 

"The Reserve Board's chief concern before 
the 'accord' of last March was the unload- 
ing of Government bonds by institutional 
investors through sales to the ‘Reserve in a 

ged market, with consequent expansion 
of bank reserves.’ 
“Snyder ignores point 

Mr. Snyder did not even mention the 
point, merely pointing out, acidly, that ‘the 
net result of Federal Reserve open market 
operations from August 21, 1950, through the 
end of the year was an increase in the Sys- 
tem's open market account of over $2,500,- 
000,000.' This, he sald, ‘was debt monetiza- 
tion'—just what the Reserve was trying to 
prevent. 

“In three different places the Reserve 
Board’s reply indicates that its monetary 
operations, particularly after the ‘accord,’ 
were a major factor in the halt in inflation- 
ary pressures in the last 9 months of last 
year. Mr. Snyder scarcely touches on the 
subject. The Council of Economic Advisers 
gives other factors far more credit. 

“The basic disagreement over policy, to be 
described tomorrow, is summed up this way. 

“Council of Economic Advisers: ‘Restraint 
in the management of open market policy 
(the chief instrument of monetary policy, as 
all sides agree) will probably become more 
important during the next stage of the mo- 
bilization period.’ 

"Reserve bank president: ‘We believe that 
in an inflationary period general credit and 
monetary policies should be directed toward 
restraining inflationary pressures, whether 
or not the Treasury is expected to have to 
carry out large borrowing or refunding oper- 
ations in the foresceable future." 

"[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 16, 1952] 

“PATMAN PROSE NO HEADLINER, BUT ITS VITAL— 
GROUP WELL POSTED ON TOUGH MONETARY 
ISSUES 

“(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

“WASHINGTON, March 15.—In a week that 
saw congressional committees investigating 
such matters as the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and ship transactions get into table- 
pounding, angry denunciation of witnesses 
(and vice versa), another committee—with 
far fewer potentialities for headlines—was 
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quietly and calmly inquiring this week into 
a matter of ultimately far greater impor- 
tance. 

“The fiye members of the Subcommittee on 
Monetary and Debt Management Problems of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, headed by Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, wanted to know. 
how to stop the seemingly continuing decline 
in the value of the dollar. They wanted to 
know how much the support operations of 
the Federal Reserve System in the Govern- 
ment security market after Korea contributed 
to the inflation of that time. 

"They wanted to know about the Govern- 
ment debt, and the creation of bank reserves, 
and the money supply and equally arcane 
matters. And what's more, they did not 
come into the matter cold; they had done 
some homework, and they moved around 
familiarly in the difficult field. 


“On a high plane 


“What's more, individual members often 
disagreed sharply with the viewpoints ex- 
pressed by the witnesses present; but, except 
for some vitriol in the exchanges between 
Senator PauL H. Doucuas, Democrat, of Nli- 
nois, and Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, the week's hearings were conducted 
entirely on a plane of high debate and never 
of political or emotional argument, 

“Perhaps typical of the atmosphere was 
the phrase used by Senator DoucLas after a 
long, intense colloquy with Chairman Leon H. 
Keyserling, of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The two had disagreed 
right down the line, after a great deal of 
preliminary sparring to get their respective 
viewpoints clearly stated. 

“Senator DovoLas, without a note of criti- 


- cism or sarcasm, finally remarked: “The issue 


is clearly joined.” 

“Chairman PATMAN, who is viewed with 
alarm by defenders of the Federal Reserve 
System, conducted the hearings with studied 
impartiality, His own questions indicated 
he still has many of the ideas that his critics 
worry about, but there was—this week at 
least—no effort to do more than get a little 
further elaboration of those ideas from the 
witnesses. 

“Got little encouragement 

“Significantly, he got little encouragement 
on any of them, even from witnesses who 
might be expected to share his viewpoint on 
many phases of the monetary problem. 

he other members of the committee are 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, Republican, 
Michigan, generally regarded as a sort of 
senior spokesman of cohservative Republi- 
cans on economic matters in the House; Sen- 
ator RALPH FLANDERS, Republican, Vermont, 
the slow-speaking, bushy-mustached busi- 
nessman from New England, whose questions 
are often sparkled with dry wit and were in- 
variably brief and penetrating, and Repre- 
sentative RicHarp BoLLING, Democrat, Mis- 
souri, the ‘youngster’ on the committee 
and clearly a "liberal" who admits, ‘I am 
there to learn,’ but whose careful queries im- 
pressed many observers with how quickly the 
learning process has taken place. 

“One of the surprises of the hearings was 
the number of spectators. Day after day 
their number approached or passed the 100 
mark, though far more exciting things were 
going on on Capitol Hill. It’s a fairly safe 
bet that few of them were disappointed at 
the R the lack of fire- 
works." 


“[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
29, 1952] 
"FISCAL FORUM—PATMAN MAKES PUBLIC THE 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON MONETARY POLICY 
“(By George E. Cruikshank) 
"WASHINGTON. — Representative PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, made public what the 
Nation's leading economic and fiscal ex- 
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perts—both in and out of Government— 
think of this country's monetary policies and 
the management of the public debt, 

"The information comes in the form of 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by Mr. 
Parman last fall. He heads a committee 
which 1s investigating the Government's 
postwar monetary policies. On one impor- 
tant point—Federal Reserve Board support of 
the Government bond market—some observ- 
ers here think the answers show that the Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury have finally 
buried the hatchet and agreed that there 
should be limited support of Government 
bonds. Other observers think the answers 
leave the feud essentially where 1t was, with 
the Treasury still hankering for stronger Fed- 
eral Reserve support of the bonds. 

*Hearings start March 10 


“The answers to Mr. PATMAN's questions fill 
2 volumes and cover some 1,300 pages. 
They will serve as a basis for hearings which 
are scheduled to begin on March 10. Any 
doubts as to the proper interpretation of the 
answers are expected to be dispelled at those 
hearings when the individuals come up for 
ee questioning by the committee mem- 


“Secretary Snyder's answers to the ques- 
tions dwelled at length on the market for 
Government securities. Time and again, the 
Secretary cited the need for a sound market 
for Government securities, but he made it 
clear that rigidly fixed prices were neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

“At another point he emphasized: ‘I con- 
sider the term “stable market” as we think of 
it in the Treasury as a market in which 
prices and yields fluctuate within a moderate 
range over a considerable period, but with- 
out exhibiting any pronounced upward or 
downward trend. 

do not consider it to mean a pegged 
market in which fluctuations are prevented 
by means of fairly rigid support operations 
on the part of the Federal Reserve.' 

"Prior to the Secretary's statement, It was 
widely held that the Treasury wanted the 
Federal Reserve to support Government bond 
prices at par or above by buying the secu- 
ritles whenever they were offered for sale. 
Mr. Snyder, in coming out for a stable mar- 
ket, did not say whether the Federal Reserve 
should keep the security market stable at 
prices above or below par. This was taken by 
some to mean that the Reserve System's new 
policy has been accepted by the Treasury. 
Other observers noted, however, that Mr. 
Snyder urged the postwar period as an ex- 
ample of stability, and that is precisely the 
time during which all the feuding has been 


going on. 
“Answers from CEA 


"Those who thought the Secretary's state- 
ments showed administration acceptance of 
the Reserve Board's policy of limited sup- 
port for Government bonds, got further en- 
couragement from the answers sent in by 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

“The Council, too, came out for a stable 
market for Government bonds and opposed 


a rigid d market. 
Coüncits rna However, the 


"Another hot issue—White House 
A the Federal Reserve Boara -received cons 
erable attention by the the FRB, 
and the CEA in their Bomian i 
"Representative PATMAN, a known adyo- 
cate of putting the Reserve Board under the 
thumb of the Chief Executive, will get no 
support from the Board and, apparently, no 
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direct support from the Treasury or the 
CEA. 

“In answer to question 9—What provision, 
if any, is there for resolving policy conflicts 
between the Treasury (or other agencies of 
the executive branch) and the Federal Re- 
serye System? Do you believe that this power 
should lie with the President (or already 
does under the Constitution) ?—Secretary 
Snyder replied: 

* "There is no doubt that the Federal Re- 
serve System could conceivably impede, if 
not actually obstruct, Government policies 
which the President has announced and, in- 
deed, on which he may have been actually 
elected or reelected to office. The President 
has complete power over the Secretary of 
the Treasury. He has no such powers over 
the members of the Board of Governors. 
Hence, since the President does not have the 
power of.removal, it would appear to me that 
he 1s without power effectively to direct. 

* do not recommend that it be changed.“ 

"No authority to solve conflicts 


"Secretary Snyder, later on in his answer 
to the same question, said the biggest dis- 
vantage to the present arrangement was that 
no specific authority existed to resolve any 
‘irreconcilable’ conflicts between the Presi- 
dent and Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 

“He listed the present methods for ironing 
out policy conflicts as: The give and take re- 
sulting from discussion around the confer- 
ence table; the force of public opinion; con- 
gressional action. 

"'I do not suggest that the President 
should be given any powers which he does not 
now have to resolve such disputes, the Sec- 
retary emphasized. 

"Secretary Snyder urged the creation of a 
small consultative and discussion group 
within the Government to consist of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Director of 
the Budget, the chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. This 
group would act as a top advisory up to 
the President on broad questions of Monday 
and fiscal policy. It would meet with the 
President for informal discussions as often 
as desired. 

In other words’ the Secretary replied, 1 
recommend to the committee no drastic 
changes in order to resolve disputes.’ 

“Federal Reserve Board Chairman William 
McChesney Martin's answers to the Patman 
question about executive control over the 
Federal Reserve proved no surprise. A 
stanch advocate of an independent board, 
Mr. Martin answered: 

It is essential to the effective perform- 
ance of the system's unique function that 
the independence of the judgment reposed 
by Congress in the board and the open mar- 
ket committee be preserved’.” 


"[From the Wall 5 — of March 3, 


“SNYDER TO LEAD OFF HEARINGS ON POSTWAR 
UNITED STATES MONETARY POLICIES—PATMAN 
GROUP INQUIRY TO BEGIN NEXT MONDAY; aT 
LEAST 26 WITNESSES SCHEDULED TO TESTIFY 


“WastrIncToN—Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder will be lead-off witness in the long- 
planned congressional hearings on the Na- 
tion’s postwar monetary policies. . 

“Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, chairman of & subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, sald his group would hear from at least 
26 witnesses during the course of its investi- 
gation which is scheculed to begin March 10. 

“The committee will delve into recent de- 
velopments and appropriate future policy in 
the fields of money, banking and credit, man- 
agement of the Nation's public debt, and the 
adequacy of the country's banking system to 
serve the needs of depositors and borrowers. 
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"William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, 1s slated to ap- 
pear March 11. Leon Keyserling and Roy 
Blough, of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, testify the following day. 

"A.L. M. Wiggins, chairman of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. and former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, is scheduled to 
come before the committee on Friday, March 
14, along with Preston Delano, Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

“Late last week the Patman subcommittee 
Teleased a 1,300-page compendium of mate- 
rial on monetary policy and management of 
the public debt. The information was in the 
form of answers to questionnaires sent to 
more than 1,000 financial experts in and out 
of Government. Those answers will serve as 
a basis for the hearings." 

“(From the New York Journal of Commerce 

of February 29, 1952] 

“SNYDER, RESERVE STILL SPLIT ON CREDIT POL“ 
ICY—REPLIES TO JOINT CONGRESS UNIT REVEAL 
BASIC DIFFERENCES—TREASURY HEAD IS DIS- 
TRUSTFUL OF TRADITIONAL RESTRAINT MOVES 
BACKED BY MARTIN 

“(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

“WASHINGTON, February 28.—The Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board, which recon- 
ciled their immediate differences over fiscal 
and monetary policy in a full accord early 
last March, still hold widely divergent views 
on how they can best work for a stable econ- 
omy now and under various hypothetical 
conditions in the future. 

"The Federal Reserve Board believes now 
as 1t did last March that substantial reliance 
should be placed on the traditional methods 
of achieving general credit restraint through 
open-market operations, rediscounting, 
manipulating reserve requirements. 

“Snyder is cautious 

"Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder 
still distrusts these techniques and is op- 
posed to anything more than an ultracau- 
tious use of them, because he fears that gen- 
eral restraints might upset the Government 
bond market and make it dificult, if not im- 
possible, for him to carry out Government 
financing operations. 

“These conclusions emerge from the replies 
that Snyder and Federal Reserve 
Chairman William McC. Martin, Jr., hav® 
submitted in answer to questions from the 
subcommittee on general credit control and 
debt management of the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee. 

“The congressional group published the 
Snyder and Martin answers in a 1,302-pag? 
compendium today, along with res 
from the Federal Reserve bank presidents 
Council of Economic Advisers, three other 
Federal agencies, State bank supervisors 
bank and life-insurance-company executives 
economists, and Government bond dealers. 

“The subcommittee, under the chairman" 
ship of Representative Wraicut Parman, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, is investigating fiscal and 
monetary policies and relationships between 
the Reserve System and the Treasury. It 
plans to hold public hearings beginning Mon- 
day, March 10. 

“Two types of questions 

“Declaring that the subject matter befor? 
the group is immense, Mr. Parman said in ® 
foreword to the compendium that two types 
of questions stand out as focal points of 
committee investigations. He named thes? 
as (1) the proper machinery for the formula 
tion of monetary policy and (2) the pro! 
content of monetary policy. 

“The compendium is notable for the com- 
prehensive nature of the answers it con 
and for the manner in which it has suc- 
ceeded in airing the varying Federal Ri 
and Treasury views. Mr. PATMAN chi 
ized the volumes as by far the best source” 
bock of matcrinls on general credit control 
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and debt management which has been assem- 
bled in our generation. 

“Mr. Snyder's and Mr. Martin's answers 
demonstrate that the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve achíeved a modus vivendi last 
March but did not reach philosophical agree- 
ment on the monetary and fiscal policies that 
should be employed to stem inflation. 

"At the same time, their responses strongly 
suggest that a complete philosophical recon- 
Ciliation of the theories of the two agen- 
Cies is not likely and that no more be an- 
ticipated than the negotiation of effective 
Working agreements to deal with specific 
situations, 

“Have different goals 


“This is so because the Treasury, on the 
One hand, appears to be primarily concerned 
that monetary restraints be used in such a 
Way that its financing activities can be suc- 
Cessfully carried out in a Government bond 
Market that is permitted only modest fluc- 
tuations. 

“The Federal Reserve, on the other hand, 

Monetary restraint as its primary objec- 
tive and apparently believes that Treasury 
financing should be subordinated to eco- 
nomie stability and effected in a market that 

attuned to the requirements of the na- 
nal economy rather than to those of Treas- 
Ury Department management officials. 

“These divergent theories resulted in a vio- 
lent disagreement between the two agencies 
that was reconciled—in the Federal Reserve's 
favor—in the accord of last March. 

“The accord covered a number of points. 
Its chief consequence, however, was that it 
freed the Federal Reserve from its obligation 

Support the long-term Government bond 
market, 

"The Federal Reserve had supported the 
long-term market since early in World 
War II. This policy had resulted in its pour- 

large quantities of cash into the spend- 
ing stream as it sought to prevent a decline 
in the prices of Governments by buying 
bonds from banks and insurance companies 
Which were making investments elsewhere. 


“Continued after Korea 


policy was continued in the months 
after Korea because Secretary Snyder, faced 
With enormous rearmament financing prob- 
bó wanted the assurance of a stable 
Nd market. In January of 1951 Snyder 
Publicly announced that Treasury financing 
(e be carried out within the 214-percent 
Dg-term rate pattern that the Reserve had 
been maintaining. 
Bn ever, in February the Reserve advised 
Yder that it could no longer go along with 
Was Policy. Then, on March 8, the accord 
«negotiated. 
do  Yernment bonds have since fallen be- 
the Par, and the going market rate now is in 
neighborhood of 2.7. 


"Credit seen tightened 


We ME Martin's answers make it clear that 
anh, Board believes this action helped last 
Pring to break the inflationary spiral. The 
opalrman contends that letting the prices 
nun Vernmenta fall tightens credit for a 
the ber of reasons, chief among them being 
sell Teluctance of institutional investors to 
their securities at a loss. 
sharpest cleavage between Secretary 
Snyder and Mr. Martin appears in their dis- 
ns of the effectiveness of open-market 
— and the Federal Reserve bank dis- 
open rate. The Board's positlon is that 
Tes market operations not only can directly 
vests credit expansion by making in- 
erum Teluctant to dispose of their Gov- 
effecti oi but also make the discount rate 
th Ve, since investors will seck to obtain 
Once Commercial paper at the Reserve banks 
Mado the selling of Governments has been 
«e? less attractive, 
in the tary Snyder contends that changes 
folios Structure of commercial bank port- 
Makes these traditional monetary con- 
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tol weapons much less effective than they 
once were. Pointing out that banks now 
hold much larger proportions of Government 
securities than they did 20 or 40 years ago, he 
maintains that Federal Reserve efforts at 
credit restraint are ‘more likely’ to result in 
banks attempting to liquidate their Govern- 
ments than in their curtailing their loan ex- 
pansion. 
“Fears bond dumping 

“At the same time, Secretary Snyder ex- 
pressed grave concern that falling prices of 
Governments might result in nonbank in- 
vestors, such as insurance companies, dump- 
ing their holdings, He emphasizes that ‘no 
precise forecast’ can be made of the probable 
results of general credit restraint on bank 
and nonbank holders. 

The impossibility under present condi- 
tions of measuring in advance the effects of 
& general restrictive credit policy,’ he says, 
‘means that sudden and severe declines in 
the market prices of Government securities 
may be produced by what was intended to be 
a moderate degree of credit restriction. This 
provides a strong reason for caution. 

Sudden and severe declines in the mar- 
ket prices of Government securities,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘might be shocking to public confi- 
dence. They might be embarrassing to many 
financial institutions owning large portfolios 
of Government and other high-grade securi- 
ties, particularly those with small amounts 
of stockholder capital relative to their total 


assets. 

Such declines, the Secretary stresses, 
‘would complicate the Treasury's financing 
problems.’ 

“Backs orderly markets 

"Against this view, Mr. Martin says, in his 
only direct discussion of market stability, 
that the Reserve System believes in ‘orderly 
markets.“ He defines these as markets that 
are not subject to erratic movements but 
that ‘do not preclude broad movements that 
reflect changes in basic underlying forces." 

“Mr. Martain says, referring pointedlly to 
Secretary Snyder's reluctance to see the in- 
terest rate rise that ‘if Government securities 
are available on terms that make them at- 
tractive to the market, they will not require 
open-market operations in a volume that 
would be in conflict with the credit and 
monetary objectives appropriate to the 

riod." 


pe Á 

"As for Secretary Snyder's fear that in- 
vestors will sell their Governments and get 
all the cash they need if prices go down, 
Mr. Martin argues at length that: (1) If the 
Federal Reserve does not buy them there 
will be no increase in inflationary bank re- 
serves; (2) as prices go down the yields will 
make the securities more attractive to in- 
vestors; (3) banks will become increasingly 
reluctant to sell and take losses as prices go 
down, and (4) bank sales and bank redemp- 
tions of maturing issues will be limited by 
the need of banks to maintain the liquidity 
of their portfolios. 

“A similar psychology, Mr. Martin says, 
governs life-insurance firms and mutual sav- 
ings banks.” 

* [From the New York Evening Post of 
October 17, 1951] 
"POWER-POLICY FIGHT 
"(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

"The power-policy conflict which has 
smoldered between our National Treasury 
and our central bank for almost 39 years is 
breaking into the open again. 

“This week, a congressional subcommittee, 
headed by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, is quietly launching an 
intensive probe into the operations of these 
two fiscal giants of America—to determine 
what and how close should be their relation- 
ship, who should settle their feuds when they 
explode, whether in this critical era it is 
possible to have an independent central 
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bank or whether you and I must take the 
risks inherent in giving our President more 
authority over our banking system. 

"This has been the key fiscal debate of our 
century—the relationship between our 
Treasury and Federal Reserve System. 

“For Congress has given to the Federal Re- 
serve System (our central bank) the author- 
ity to smooth out economic peaks and panics 
through regulating the supply of money and 
credit in our land. 

“When the Reserve clamps down on our 
supply of-money and credit—as it did last 
spring, for instance—it can seriously hurt 
you, as a businessman or builder, home buy- 
er or user of installment credit. Yet when 
it clamps down, it is fighting inflation at its 
source. 

“At the same time, Congress has given to 
the Treasury the authority to manage the 
public debt. The Treasury now has a $255 
billion debt to manage; it has to borrow 
billions every few weeks; it has to have a 
receptive market when it borrows. It can be 
as badly hurt by a Reserve move to tighten 
credit as you or I can be. 

“When the Reserve tightened the money 
screws last spring, the Treasury was put on 
a spot; it was forced to pay much more 
interest on its loans, to add to the already 
staggering cost of our debt. 

“It’s a constant dilemma, a basic conflict. 
Those who want to give more power to the 
Treasury fear that the Reserve, in its zeal to 
curb inflation, could really send us spinning 
from boom to bust. 

“Those who want to maintain a truly in- 
dependent central bank fear that the 
Treasury, in its zeal to manage the debt, 
could really send us into an even more dan- 
gerous inflation. And they warn that all 
nations going socialistic have first taken 
over their banking systems and they point to 
the lesson of England. 

“This is a measure of the issues at stake in 
this probe. They make most other investi- 
gations seem superficial in the extreme. 

“The conflict crashed the front pages last 
spring—but after a few awful weeks, the 
Reserve won and major credit-tightening 
steps were taken. Then Reserve Board 
Chairman McCabe resigned; William Mc- 
Chesney Martin moved over from a Treasury 
undersecretaryship to chairmanship of the 
Reserve Board; Snyder and Martin were and 
are friends; the general outside belief was ' 
that all was serene. 

“But not so. This fight goes far beyond 
personalities. So now PaTMAN is reviving 
the debate, is sending tough, detailed ques- 
tionnaires to Martin, to Snyder, to the pres- 
idents of the 12 Reserve banks, to the 48 
State banking supervisors, to key bankers, 
etc. 

"The answers to the questionnaires should 
be back by the year end. Public hearings 
&re scheduled for early 1952, "This story will 
be front-page news again in a couple of 
months. 

"And the debate 1s more significant than 
ever. More significant even than in 1913 
when our Federal Reserve System was 
created. More significant even than in 1935 
when that System was overhauled to meet 
the banking crises of the depression thirtics. 

“For how this conflict finally is resolved 
will have a direct impact on the life of every 
American. It is no exaggeration to say it 
actually could help decide the ultimate eco- 
nomic fate, the financial strength of Amer- 
ica itself.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
February 29, 1952] 
"MONETARY ISSUES AIRED BY OFFICIALS 

“WASHINGTON, February 28.—Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder called for a new 
top-level council of Government officials to 
nip in the bud conflicts between Federal 
agencies oyer key monetary issues, 
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“Chairman William M. Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board indicated he would go 
along with such a proposal. 

“Their views were expressed in answer to a 
long list of questions on how best to promote 
national welfare through monetary and 
credit policies and avoid the booms and busts 
that have marked America’s economy in the 

ast. 

5 “Replies released 

“The questions were submitted to Govern- 
ment officials and more than 1,000 private 
bankers, brokers, and businessmen by a joint 
congressional subcommittee on monetary 


“More than 400 replies, covering 1,300 
printed pages, were released today. Repre- 
sentative WRiGHT PaTMAN, Democrat, of 
Texas, subcommittee chairman, said they 
made up the best symposium on such issues 
1n our generation. 

“The subcommittee will start hearings on 
the issues March 10. 

"In the background was & sharp dispute 
over basic policy between the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board which stirred financial 
circles last year. 

* Accord reached 

"The question was whether the Reserve 
Board should go on supporting the prices of 
Government securities, thereby keeping in- 
terest rates low. The controversy ended in 
&n accord under which the Board buys only 
enough securities to keep an orderly market. 
It has let interest rates rise and prices on 
Government bonds fall. 

“This raises the cost of carrying the huge 
national debt, but the Board contends 1t 
saves the Government money in the long run 
by curbing inflation. 

“The conflict brought demands from some 
legislators that the Reserve Board be put un- 
der control of the White House, which already 
directly controls the Treasury. 

“Change opposed 

“Both Snyder and Martin agreed today that 
under present laws the Reserve Board is in- 
dependent of the President. In fact, Snyder 
noted, it 1s possible that the Board could 
impede, if not actually obstruct, policies 
proclaimed by the President. 

“But they both opposed changing this set- 
up. They emphasized that the Treasury and 
Reserve Board have now reached an accord 
which ís working well.” 


“[From the Dallas News of March 23, 1952] 
“OPINIONS VARY ON HOW TO STOP BIG 
DEPRESSION 


"WASHINGTON, March 22.—Two weeks of 
congressional digging into Federal monetary 
policy and how best to steer clear of infla- 
tion or depression have made it clear the 
Nation's top experts are sharply divided on 
many broad, basic, and vital issues. 

"A Senate-House subcommittee so far has 
heard from 19 Government officials, private 
economists, and university professors. More 
than & dozen others will be heard in 10 days 
to2 weeks more of hearings, 

"All of the witnesses thus far have agreed 
that monetary policy—the Government's 
Program for regulating the supply of 
money—can be one of the keys to preventing 
or softening the booms and busts that have 
pockmarked America's economy 1n the past. 

"But beyond that the authorities have 
split. Representative PATMAN, Democrat, of 
Texas, subcommittee chairman, told a re- 
dt € rd. ag egg will wait until all 

en consider specific — 
ommendations, "S 


"There is growing talk of a possible reso- 
lution expressing the views of Congress on 
issues which at times have brought conflict 
222 . muon te chief financial 

gencles—the and the - 
By. asury Federal Re 
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*One 1ssue 1s whether the Federal Reserve 
System should keep its independent position 
as ‘the Supreme Court of Finance,’ as some 
witnesses called it. 

“In tightening the money supply to re- 
strain inflation, the Federal Reserve Board 
tends to make it harder—and more costly— 
for the Government to borrow money. This 
has brought the Board into conflict with the 
White House and the Treasury in the past, 
although the agencies are working harmoni- 
ously on the surface right now.“ 

„From the Odessa (Tex.) American of 

March 23, 1952] 


“CONGRESSMEN OPEN DEBATE ON MONDAY 


“WASHINGTON.—Congressmen puzzling over 
the basic monetary policy of the United 
States enter the open-debate phase of their 
study Monday. 

“In the past 2 weeks the Patman subcom- 
mittee of the Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee has quizzed 19 Government and pri- 
vate experts about Government borrowing, 
management of the $259 billion national 
debt, and control of the Nation's supply of 
money. 

"For the coming week Subcommittee 
Chairman WaicHT PATMAN, Democrat, of 
Texas, has planned 4 free-for-all round- 


"table debates by a new set of 22 keymen 


from the United States economic world. 

"By June PATMAN'S five-man subcommit- 
tee hopes to piece together a complete anal- 
ysis of monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment. It is expected to couple this with a 
set of recommendations for change, or no 
change, in the present situation. 

“Three central questions confront the in- 
vestigators: ~ 

"How important 1s it to the economy as a 
whole that the Government have a certain 
monetary policy? 

"What is present policy and is it correct? 

"Who should direct it—the White House, 
the Treasury, the Federal Reserve Bystem, 
or all three? 

“Witnesses’ opinions have split 50-50 on all 
three problems, and PATMAN refused Satur- 
day to predict his group's final conclusions. 

"The Patman inquiry was inspired by a 
policy ‘accord’ reached by the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserye Board of Governors just 
1 year ago, after months of wrangling over 
who did what to the Government bond 
market. 

"Government borrowing 1s done by selling 
bonds and other Government securities. The 
Reserve had a policy of buying these securi- 
ties on the open market when public demand 
was low in order to keep their prices at par 
or higher. 'The accord recognized the aban- 
donment of that policy, and since then prices 
of Government securities have fallen. 

“For example, 214 -percent bonds maturing 
in 1962 sold at 100.20 before the accord and 
now are 97.28.“ 

From the American Banker (the only daily 
banking newspaper) of February 29, 1952) 
"PATMAN REPORT REVEALS SNYDER BACKING FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEPENDENCE 


“WASHINGTON, February 28—The much- 
discussed report of the special subcommittce 
of the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive WRrGHT PATMAN, of Texas, was made 
public today. One volume of the two-volume 
report comprised the views of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on problems of debt manage- 
ment, monetary policy, and credit, and those 
of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
on these and related topics. 

“Of significance is the fact that the report 
Teveals the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mending against any change in the inde- 
pendent status of the Fedcral Reserve Board. 

“As was expected, the history of the recent 
‘accord’ over debt management was featured 
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especially in the replies to questions for- 
mally asked of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Chairman of.the Federal Reserve Board 
devoted relatively less space to the subject. 

“As has been frequently recorded in the 
American Banker, despite other news reports, 
no important differences now exist between 
the two agencies. 

“Important in the questions and their re- 
plies is the underlying thesis of Representa- 
tive PATMAN, namely, the advisability of the 
executive branch of the Government exercis- 
ing greater control over the ‘independent’ 
Federal Reserve System. 

"In the formal replies from the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve nO 
support is found for greater Presidential con- 
trol over the Federal Reserve. 

“The latter, however, admits that it 1s now 
regularly clearing major communications to 
Congress and plans for requesting new legis- 
lation through the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Bureau is, in effect, a part of the White 
House. It operates directly under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

"Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
pointed out that the President cannot, even if 
he wished, remove à Reserve Board Governor. 

Since the President does not have the 
power of removal, it would appear to me,' he 
says, ‘that he is without power effectively to 
direct the Board.' 

"As to a change, the Secretary added: 
"Whether or not this situation should be 
changed is a matter for the Congress tO 
decide. I do not recommend that it be 
changed.’ 

“Suggests discussion group 


“In a discussion of the differences that 
grew over debt-management policy 
the Federal Reserve under the chaſrmanship, 
first of Marriner S. Eccles and then under 
Thomas B. McCabe, the Secretary saw noth- 
ing wrong in efforts of the President to 
to have the differences composed by discus 
sions around a table. 

"Mr. Snyder suggested ‘the creation of 4 
small consultation and discussion group’ bo 
set up within the Government. This would 
be composed of the Chairman of the Reserve 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Budget, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission. 

A would have this group meet informally 
but regularly and frequently for the purpose 
of discussing domestic monetary and fiscal 
matters with each other,’ he said. 

“He would have this group call in heads of 
the lending agencies, when matters rela 
to thelr activities were under discussion. 

"Secretary Snyder said the proposal was an 
adaptation of one of the reports of the 
Hoover Commicsion designed to coordinate 
financial operations of the Government. 


"What it would do 


“The Secretary believed that such a group 
would serve two major purposes: 

"l. By regular and periodic meeting will 
discussion * * * differences of opinion ch 
become less likely to develop. It is so mu 
easier to settle any prospective difere 
of opinion around a table before they *. 
fixed in mind or before they have been pu 
licly announced.’ - evel 

“2. The group would act as a top-! ad 
advisory group to the President on It 
questions of monetary and fiscal policy: 
could meet with him for informal d on 
sions, and could report to him preferably en 
an informal and confidential basis as ofte 
as desired,’ A 

“The Secretary added after making tn 
proposal: 

"'As you see, I recommend no 
changes 1n order to resolve disputes. 


that they will be resolved as most disputes 


drastic 
I think 
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are if discussion and negotiation are en- 
couraged and facilitated.’ 

“That there was a sharp division of meth- 
Ods and means for meeting economic changes 
Occasioned just prior to and immediately 
following the affair in Korea, is detailed in 
^" Treasury's reply to the Patman commit- 


* Difference in methods 

"In perspective as afforded in the replies 
Of both Secretary Snyder and Chairman 
Martin, the differences lay largely in meth- 
Ods of achieving & common objective. 
Chairman Martin appraised the differences: 

" "The differences that arose reflected dif- 
ferences in judgment as to evaluation of the 
two objectives and as to the effectiveness 
and consequences of measures that might be 


“There is no doubt, however, that before 
the publicized ‘accord’ was reached, the 
had difficulties, Secretary Snyder 


indicated considerable concern as a result 


Of the Korean war. He sought to avoid 
Sharp fluctuations in Government securities. 
"He said he found that, despite all argu- 
Ments, the Federal Reserve ‘wanted to raise 
-term interest rates.“ The Treasury 
had earlier gone along. However, at that 
the Secretary feared more world in- 
Volvement than he did inflation. He said 
was not unaware of the latter for he 
&sked Congress for sharply higher taxes. 
"The Federal Reserve, however, was placing 
Breat reliance on ‘traditional measures of 
Eeneral credit restraint which involved a de- 
mts securities market and increases in 
rates. It was in this specific area 
disagreements between the Treasury 

and the Federal Reserve arose.’ 

“Financing failures’ 
or ate Secretary told of ‘financing fallures' 
whe: financing, despite, in one case, 
wa he said the Treasury sought to follow 
er ve proposals. 

aer iO Wever, the answers of the Federal Re- 
the and the Treasury were the same on 
1 Present 'accord,' apparently indicating 
Cooperation though the Treasury is re- 
as much less impressed with the ar- 
ent that higher interest rates are es- 
ly effective of themselves as instru- 
ts ud credit control than is the Federal 


"e large portion of the volume is given 
D discussion of interest rates in rela- 
charts, credit controls and to statistics and 


PE second volume of the two-volume re- 
Com: includes the replies received from 
Ptroller of the Currency, the President's 
ot ta Of Economic Advisers, the Chairman 
ration, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
Gov about half of the State supervisors, 
Semen bond market specialists, lfe- 
cern Pra ga and others. These con- 
their y subjects more closely related to 
Specialized activities. 
^ "Patman's philosophy 

When o earings are scheduled by March 10 
Mcials wili basis 

ot their repite. be questioned on the 
asked Philosophy back of the questions 
in his f ntative PATMAN is revealed 

Nise to the 1,300-page report, 

4 pnan ME the replies by saying this 
by far the E constitutes in my judgment 
best sourcebook of materials on 
ever ethene control and debt management’ 
kovernmen bet d. he pointed out that present 
discretion. tal machinery is based chiefy on 
tem is Param added that the Reserve Bys- 
bly, Ho ble only to Congress presuma- 
ra tan’ Congress is not constituted 
that it than overall directions. He argues 
might thus be better for the execu- 
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tive agencies to participate as creatures of 
Congress. 

"Mr. PATMAN said it is ‘of the utmost im- 

portance to insure the continuation of the 

cipation of business and agriculture 
(and possibly labor) in the formulation of 
monetary policy.“ 

“The coming hearings, he said, would be 
for the purpose of sifting arguments pro- 
and con on this and on various proposed 
means of credit controls, such as special 
Reserve requirements. 

“Committee Chairman PATMAN admitted no 
easy solution to problems which he labels 
as immense. He added that ‘only one re- 
sult’ of the present deliberations ‘can be 
confidently predicted: That is, that the fun- 
damental issues involved will be found vastly 
too complex to permit of facile generali- 
zation,” 

“[From- Banking (the oficial journal of the 
American Bankers Association) of May 1952] 
“THE PATMAN HEARINGS HIGHLIGHT A 
PERMANENT PROBLEM 
“(By Raymond Rodgers) 

"In the 46th verse of the Ist chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John, the cate- 
gorical question, ‘Can anything good come 
out of Nazareth?’ is asked, and the answer 
is, ‘Come and see.’ It is with such a spirit 
that bankers should study the hearings of 
the Patman Subcommittee on General Credit 
Control and Debt Management of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, to gage 
their probable consequences to banking and 
business. 

“The importance of these hearings can 
hardly be overemphasized. Their importance 
and basic scope is indicated by the title of 
the two volumes giving the replies and ex- 
cerpts from the replies to the questionnaires 
sent out last October; Monetary Policy and 
the Management of the Public Debt— Their 
Role in Achieving Príce Stability and High 
Level Employment. The 1,302 pages of 
formal testimony contained in these 2 
volumes might well be made required read- 
ing for all bankers and advanced banking 
students. 

“The committee 

“To say that the results, so far, at least, 
have been a pleasant surprise to those in 
banking is indeed an understatement. The 
same ground had been covered 2 years earlier 
by Senator DovcLaAs and his subcommittee. 
Dr. Henry C. Murphy, the economist to the 
present subcommittee, who largely deter- 
mined the witnesses and character of the 
hearing, had been identified with the Treas- 
ury. And most disquieting of all, the chair- 
man, Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, had, 
through long years of earnest effort, achieved 
a reputation, second to none, as an infla- 
tionist. In fact, his reputation as an in- 
flationist was so well-established that many 
could think of him only in the terms which 
Emerson once used when he said of another, 
"What you are * * * thunders so that I can- 
not hear what you say.’ 

“Despite the fears, the conduct of the 
chairman has been, in the words of observers, 
impeccable. He has not tried to force his 
opinions on the subcommittee but has been 
willing to let the witnesses be heard. 
Whether this is because he has been sub- 
dued by the unanimity of the public oppo- 
sition to chaining the Federal Reserve to the 
Treasury chariot, or is from some other rea- 
son, the fact is that a hearing and not an 
investigation is being conducted. Dr. Mur- 
phy and the staff, likewise, are to be con- 
gratulated. They have done & searching, 
comprehensive, competent, and fair job. 
Senator Dovctas and the other members of 
the subcommittee who have epecial com- 
petence and experience in the field of bank- 
ing and credit may be expected to make the 
most of the wealth of material presented.” 
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“(From Banking (the official journal of the 
American Bankers Association) of May 
1952] 

"WASHINGTON 


*(A monthly column reviewing Washington 
developments of interest to bankers) 


“(By Lawrence Stafford) 


“Whether or not the Patman committee 
proposes to change any of the rules of debt 
and credit management, this Capital gen- 
erally appraises the operation of that com- 
mittee as constructively useful. 

“Sometime this month the Patman group 
will attempt to draft a report and possible 
recommendations for the congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, of which 
it is a subcommittee. 

“Supplementing the similar background 
covered some time ago by the Douglas com- 
mittee, the Patman committee has illumi- 
nated the current monetary picture with a 
wealth of authoritative background. That 
background has included both facts and 
opinions. The opinions have been those of 
the outstanding governmental and financial 
leaders of the land. 


“This inquiry well planned 


“What is said to make this committee's in- 
quiry especially valuable is its technique of 
operation, devised by Dr. Henry C. Murphy, 
chief of staff, and Representative PATMAN. 
They designed questionnaires especially 
adapted to bringing out the viewpoints of 
various persons and occupations—Federal 
debt managers, Federal monetary managers, 
bank supervisors, bankers, insurance men, 
Government bond dealers, and so on. 

"The questions were pointed—almost to 
the stage of embarrassment. Yet the per- 
sons questioned were given considerable time 
to order their thinking on these controversial 
issues. This remarkable technique appeared 
to be adapted to the complex subject mat- 
ter. In the more usual case, persons called 
into public hearings, even on an inquiry 
mission of the sort the Patman committee 
undertook, must almost improvise their an- 
swers on the spot. 

"So the public hearings were taken after 
the written answers were filed, and hence 
on further, more mature reflection. 

“Basic harmony found to exist 

“Pundamentally, the oral hearings made 
no basic, or even important modification 
from the underlying situation as reported on 
the written questionnaire, detailed in the 
April issue of Banking. That basic situation 
is that there exists, after the ordeal of trial 
by experience and questionnaire, a basic 
harmony among monetary managers, and in 
particular between the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

“The Board's return to orthodox thinking 
and toward reliance on such orthodox mone- 
tary mechanisms as open-market operations 
and the discount rate was further con- 
firmed. So was the Board's abandonment 
of its predilection for the pegged-market 
days, to embrace new, novel, and untried 
monetary mechanisms. 

“During the hearings the only important 
difference between the Reserve Board and 
the Treasury was whether there should be 
established a domestic advisory council of 
leading officials on monetary matters, some- 
what similar to the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems. 

“Secretary Snyder definitely thought this 
would be helpful in effecting a greater co- 
ordination among all Federal officials on 
credit and monetary control. The Board 
was fearful of it, particularly that the Re- 
serve might be overweighted in such a 
council. 


“Committee work was educational process 
“As Senator RaLPH E. FLANDERS, Republi- 
can, of Vermont, said, the committee's opera- 
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tions gave everybody an education, not mere- 
ly the professionals in money management 
and debt operations, but the general public 
as well. 

„The chief value of the inquiry has been 
to remove the veils of mystery and miscon- 
ception that have obscured the real nature 
and purpose of the Federal Reserve from 
public understanding,” he said. 

“Thus, the committee adduced ample tes- 
timony to point up the limitations of mone- 
tary policy as an instrument for achieving 
wonders in controlling inflation or deflation. 


“Handling public debt an art 


“Witnesses, such as A. Lee M. Wiggins, 
former president of the ABA, and former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, made it 
clear that the business of handling the pub- 
lic debt and operating monetary controls 
was something beyond a tight mechanistic 
concept and something of an art, even if 
Mr. Wiggins did not quite express 1t that way. 

"Other witnesses freely criticized the Gov- 
ernment, and accused the administration of 
devising numerous which made for 
inflation, regardless of what steps were taken 
ostensibly to control inflation. 

"For this liberality, freedom, and diversity 
of testimony, Chairman PATMAN is freely 
given large credit. Mr. PaTMAN is said to 
have refused no single witness & chance to 
testify. Although he had given the im- 
pression of hostility to the Federal Reserve 
prior to the course of hearings, the Repre- 
sentative's conduct impressed observers as 
something between that of a fair judge who 
wanted to hear everyone completely out, and 
an earnest student anxious to learn every 
side of each controversial issue. 


“Patman modifies views 


„ am highly pleased with the job which 
was done by the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury at these hearings, said Mr. Par- 
MAN 


“What pleased me was that these official 
witnesses supported the Employment Act of 
1946 as national policy by Con- 
gress, an act of which I was the author in 
the House. 

“This act sets forth a good policy, although 
Il! admit it could be strengthened. I think 
perhaps it gives too much emphasis upon 
the inflationary side of Government action, 
and does not emphasize sufficiently the 
necessity at times of deflationary action and 
the further need for protecting a sound 
dollar.’ 

“Mr. Parman for a long time had favored 
having the Federal Reserve banks, in gradual 
stages, absorb about half the Federal debt 
so as to save the payment of interest. ‘I 
still think this could be done, and save the 
payment of 63 billion annually of inter- 
est, but I am not going to advocate it. I 
am not going to advocate it at the present 
time because I am frankly afraid to trust 
Congress, The Congress is inclined to take 
the easy way.’ 

“The Texas Representative noted that, 
when Congress refuses to raise taxes and 
Provide for tough price control, it is not a 
time to lessen the burden of the Federal debt. 

“Wolcott comments 


For the first time there has been out- 
lined in one place, for the bencfit of those 
who care to read about it, the whole panoply 
of moves which the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations have sponsored over nearly 
two decades to promote to consciously pro- 
mote—inflation in the United States,’ sald 
Representative Jrsse P. WOLCOTT, Republi- 
can, Michigan, another member of this 
committee. 

Done of the benefits of the Patman com- 
mittee hearings is that some highly credible 
testimony has at Inst been brought to bear 
on this point. I think that the committee's 
inquiry has been useful on that score in 
showing that the administration has been 
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more concerned with deflecting from itself 
and placing upon this or that element of 
the economy, the bankers or others, blame 
for the inflation it has caused. This has 
been the administration's true aim, 
rather than one of dealing effectively with 
inflation’.” 


From the Burroughs Clearing House 
(House organ of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co.) of April 1952] 

"A VERITABLE 'BRITANNICA OF BANKING'—THE 
PATMAN HEARINGS—THEY LAY THE GROUND- 
WORK FOR A CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF THE 
ENTIRE BODY OF FINANCIAL AND MONETARY 
LEGISLATION 

"(By John H. Donoghue) 

“When the Hatfields and the McCoys put 
away their muskets and struck up an agree- 
ment to live together in peace, it was natural 
for folks to wonder why they ever took to 
feudin' in the first place. 

“The Congress of the United States reacted 
with similar curiosity when the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board 
jointly announced, on March 4, 1951, that 
they had reached an accord, bringing to an 
end the dispute that lay between them. 

“Why was an accord necessary? The ques- 
tion has weighed heavily on the minds of 
the key legislators who are responsible for 
writing the laws of banking and finance. 
Both the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Systems are creatures of Congress; both oper- 
ate under its laws. If these two great 
institutions are found working at cross pur- 
poses and publicly disputing about it, does 
not the fault lie with the Congress itself for 
writing one law for the Treasury and a 
contrary one for the Federal Reserve? 

“The product of these questions was the 
investigation conducted in March 1952, a 
year after the accord, by a subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. Beginning on March 10 and continu- 
ing daily throughout the remainder of the 
month, the hearings became popularly 
known as the Patman hearings since the 
chairmanship of the five-man bipartisan 
panel of Senators and Representatives was 
held by Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas. This title has helped to dis- 
tinguish the present set of hearings from 
those conducted by the same subcommittee 
in 1951, during the chairmanship of Senator 
PauL H. Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois. 

“The Patman hearings were by no means 
confined to a rehash of the Douglas com- 
mittee's output. In fact, the real importance 
of the investigation 1s the groundwork which 
it has laid for a painstaking review of the 
entire body of fiscal and monetary legislation 
by Congress. 

"The immensity of the task undertaken by 
Mr. PATMAN and his colleagues almost eludes 
comprehension. And the value of the rec- 
ord now compiled is likely to increase with 
the passage of years, for it serves as a back- 
ground pattern of the Nation's foremost 
economic opinion, into which future mone- 
tary proposals and actions should be made 
to fit. It will be hard for anybody to offer 
& theory or scheme affccting public debt or 
private credit without finding the arguments 
for and against it already set forth in the 
Patman record. 

“Therein lies the true value of the Patman 
research. It did not settle the variance of 
attitudes between the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, and nobody really expected that. 
But the investigation did assemble a very 
great number of competent Judgments on 
the relative importance of various factors 
that affect the economic welfare of the peo- 
ple, and also a large variety of informed 
guesses as to what will be the outcome when 
this or that policy is adopted in the face of 
geyerzl hypothetical situations that may 
arise in the Nations economy. 
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“Appropriately, the first witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee were the two 
principal fiscal and monetary officials of the 
United States. John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, were 
the key managers whose policies were under 
scrutiny—one managing debt, the other 
credit. The importance attached to the tes- 
timony of these two key witnesses is obvious 
from a glance at the two-volume compen- 
dium of questionnaire replies issued by the 
committee shortly before the hearings began. 
Volume No. 1 of 600 pages is devoted to the 
views expressed by these 2 men. Volume 
No. 2, also €00 pages, is given over to the 
other 1,000 persons, including Federal Re- 
serve bank presidents and the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, to whom the 
committee addressed opinion-seeking ques- 
tionnaires. 

"The major message of the hearings there- 
fore, was expressed on March 10 and 11 when 
Secretary Snyder and Reserve Chairman 
Martin occupied the witness chair in the 
ornate, marble-lined Senate caucus room. 
Both of these sessions lasted full days and 
they set the pitch for the remaining 3 weeks 
of hearings. 

“Confronting Secretary Snyder and Board 
Chairman Martin was a panel of five seasoned 
interrogators. The one they kept their eyes 
on, however, was Subcommittee Chairman 
PATMAN, à debater of great skill. It was Mr. 
Parman who vocally declined to join the 
chorus of congratulations when the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve announced the 
burial of the hatchet. 

"Four of the members were repeaters from 
the former Douglas subcommittee: Mr. Pat- 
man, Senator Douglas, Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders, Republican, of Vermont, and Rep- 
resentative Jesse P. Wolcott, Republican of 
Michigan. The fifth subcommittee member 
was Representative RICHARD BOLLING, 
crat, of Missouri, taking the place of the 
deceased Representative Frank Buchanan. 

"Sharing the spotlight with Chairman PAT* 
MAN was Senator DoUcLAs. He came to th? 
hearings not to learn but to teach, and In 
this respect he differed markedly from 
man PATMAN. Mr. DoucLas is a confirmed 
believer in the efficacy of traditional monè” 
tary measures in controlling the cyclical 
movements of the economy. 

“Before the hearings began the minois 
Senator had it all worked out that the 
reason for the price inflation following tne 
Korean outbreak was the timidity of 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee 
His doggedly held position is that the used 
eral Reserve could and should have refusP 
to purchase the 63,500,000. 00 of Gover? 
ment securities that it actually acquire 
during the 8 months between the Kore $ 
outbreak and the March 4, 1951, agreeme? 
with the Treasury. To be sure, Mr. Douce 
has not flatly declared that a cutoff 
Federal Reserve purchases would have 1 
stalled the damage done to the value of 
United States dollar during those mon 
But he docs stand firmly on the ground 15^ 
the Federal Reserve, by continuing its 000» 
rity buying to the tune of $3,500,000.0"7 
must accept a goodly share of the respo Ke 
bility for permitting the inflation to rot 
place, for it was this $3,500,000,000 of ine 
eral Reserve credit that turned up in e 
jump from 816 billion to $19 billion of e 
ber bank reserves during the same per tof 
It was a short leap for the Illinois Senn 
from this $3 billion increase ot bank rese 
to the $10 billion increase of bank 109^ 
Thus, briefly, runs the Douglas theory tps 
what happened in the inflationary mon 
following Korca. ake 

“Senator Doveras spared no effort to m 
Secretary Snyder and Reserve Board on 
man Martin become converts to his theory 
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post-Korenn inflation. At one time when 
Secretary Snyder was on the witness stand, 
the Illinois Senator began dumping glassful 
after glassful of water into a tumbler before 
him, shouting for more water and generally 
inundating the hearing room, to illustrate 
the proposition that an increase. of money 
and credit supply is disastrous, 

“Secretary Snyder refused to acknowledge 
that he had ever insisted that the Federal 
Reserve support the market for Government 
securities. Even under the most persistent 
Questioning, he would go no further than to 
acknowledge that a stable market is desirable 
for Government financing, As for conflicts 
of cbjectives with the Federal Reserve, he in- 
elsted that these could be worked out by 
cooperation. 

“Mr. Snyder added one proposal to his 
testimony, possibly for the purpose of giving 
the subcommittee something to chew on, in 
a suggested money and credit advisory board 
which would assist the heads of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve in their efforts to 
cooperate. He was careful to specify that 
the advisory board would have no power but 
to advise. 

“Chairman Martin, of the Federal Reserve, 
warmly defended the March 1951 accord. He 
had a personal feeling in the matter, for he 
Was the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
who spent weeks of day-and-night toil in the 
negotiations that led: up to the agreement. 

"It became apparent during the Martin 
testimony that some fairly sharp exchanges 
of opinions took place between the Federal 
Reserve Board and a number of the Nation's 
leading bankers prior to March 1951. Sen- 
ator Dovora4s called upon Reserve Chairman 

n to produce à number of letters from 
bankers and others urging the Federal Re- 
serve Board to increase interest rates long 
before it was actually done. When Mr. Mar- 
tin protested, the five subcommittee mem- 
bers agreed to look over the letters in private. 

"The importance of the bankers’ letters 
is that they support the Douglas estimation 
Of the effectiveness of monetary restraint as 
the traditional and legally intended method 
9f regulating the relation of money supply 
to demand. He needed this support because 
to was not getting very much from the two 
he P witnesses, Snyder and Martin. It was 

bvious that a majority of the Federal Re- 
1 Board, during the months immediately 
ter Korea, did not agree with the bankers 
A economists who insisted that interest 

tes be moved upward—and promptly. 
Thus, it was the theory of monetary con- 
bad that was on trial. As witness after 
ene fame to the stand, additional new 
tudes and appraisals came to light. But 
ere was full agreement on one thing—that 
nator Dorctas had accurately pinpointed 
tha lasue by asserting, and inviting denials, 
t Inflation would have been materially 
ax 8 if the Treasury-Federal Reserve Ac- 
had taken place many months earlier.” 

” 

[From the Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle of April 10, 1952] 


"WASHINCTON AND YOU 


LI 

"WASHIXCTON, D. C.—Now that the Patman 
thaws ttee has concluded its hearings about 
fi singin Rescrve System and Treasury 
that Dg, there is a unanimous agreement 
Representative Wuicnr PATMAN, Demo- 
entire derer cig the greatest surprise of the 
ot MU, PATMAN had long advocated a shifting 
ut half the Treasury debt to the 
X 8 Reserve to save interest, and he was 
advocate cf subordinating the Federal 

„Ave to the national administration. 
ane Congressman 1s unlikely to renew 
recommendations, and his long study 
& pro ly 1s not expected to result in even 
eral tea to directly subordinate the Fed- 
tratio Verve to the Treasury or the adminis- 
n. He may propose some ideas about 
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greater supervision and liaison which will 
be unpalatable to the Federal Reserve, but 
he is expected to stop short considerably of 
submerging the independence of the Federal 
Reserve in making monetary policy. 

“Actually, Representative PATMAN gave the 
clear impression of having definitely learned 
something by the hearings, and of having 
profited by what he learned in modifying his 
views. Mr. PATMAN has become a more mel- 
low man. 

“What has pleased witnesses before the 
Patman hearings, however, has been the lib- 
erality with which he listened to views con- 
trary to those he was alleged to hold. The 
chairman of this special committee took 
pains to let any and all advocates of all 
points of view have their full say, and he 
did not decline a hearing to a single indi- 
vidual who asked to appear. Far from turn- 
ing the hearing into a drumhead court for 
‘funny money, Representative PATMAN ap- 
peared to most witnesses as a rather mature, 
subdued, and considerate judge who wanted 
to hear all parties out.” 3 


“REPORTING ON GOVERNMENTS 


“(A weekly news service on U. 8. Government 
securities) 
“New Yonx CITY, 
“February 23, 1952. 

“Dear Sm: The Patman subcommittee’s 
public hearings on debt management and 
fiscal policies—past, present, and future— 
will open March 10, Top Government and 
Federal Reserve officials, leading bankers, 
economists, life insurance company execu- 
tives, etc., are slated to testify, to answer 
the most searching questions on credit policy 
and Reserve-Treasury relationships publicly. 
The hearings are scheduled to last about 3 
weeks. The program calls for a report by 
the subcommittee to the full Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report by May. In the 
words of Dr. Henry C. Murphy, economist 
to the Patman subcommittee, ‘This will be 
the biggest inquiry into our monetary sys- 
tem since 1911—the inquiry 41 years ago 
which led to the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve System.’ In the words of another 
Washington official who has been intimately 
connected with the subcommittee's prepara- 
tions, "This will be quite a show and in its 


more serious and fundamental way, will rival , 


any of the congressional probes we've seen 
in the last couple of years.’ And every 
effort will be made to focus attention on the 
debates and issues involved, to alert the pub- 
lic to the probe's importance. 

“On October 12, the subcommittee sent its 
questions on general credit control and debt 
management to about 1,100 sources. For 
weeks, a staff has been processing the answers 
and within a few days a compendium will 
be published—inclüding the answers from 
Federal Government and Reserye officials in 
ful and summaries and extracts of the 
others. 

“The book wili run about 1,500 pages. The 
Resérve's answers alone are sufficient to fill 
an ordinary-sized book. 

“This in itself is a monumental piece of 
work. One official who has studied the an- 
swers goes so far as to state, ‘After this book 
is available, every textbook on debt manage- 
ment and fiscal policy will need rewriting 
for this is history as it 1s being made.' 

“you who are reading this bulletin are the 
men to whom this inquiry is addressed. You 
are the participants in this financial drama; 
you are the audience, too. A large number 
of you received and answered the subcom- 
mittee’s questionnaire. And while few of 
you probably will read the 1,500-page com- 
pendium and few of you will be able to at- 
tend the public hearings, you are and will be 
vitally involved in what is going and will 

o on. — 
: “Thus, this letter is written as a prelimi- 
nary report to give you the background and 
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to outline the issues before the public hear- 
ings start. There has been some attempt to 
minimize the ce of the subcommit- 
tee because of the likelihood that no legisla- 
tion will result from its hearings. This is 
akin to missing the forest because of the 
trees. We repeat again the opening lines of 
our letter of September 1, 1951: “The power- 
policy conflict that raged between our Treas- 
ury and Central Bank during the first half 
of this year has a counterpart in virtually 
every country of the Western World. Few 
investors realize that they have been—and 
still are—in the middle of one of the great 
fiscal debates of the century. Nevertheless, 
this 1s a hard, sharp fact. The final word 
on the Treasury-Central Bank controversy 
in our country has not been written.’ 

“Those words hold today as they held then, 
Within this framework of reference, we sub- 
mit in this letter (a) quick facts about the 
subcommittee and the questionnaire to help 
you avoid confusion; (b) an analysis of the 
two great questions involved; (c) a preview 
of the debate expected between supporters 
of the Reserve and supporters of the Treas- 
ury; (d) observations and forecasts, 

“Quick facts about the subcommittee 


“This is the second full-dress inquiry into 
fiscal and debt management policies and 
problems in less than 3 years. The first in- 
quiry was managed by a subcommittee head- 
ed by Senator PAUL H. DovcLas, of Illinois, 
and resulted in the now-famous call by 
DovcoLas for a reaffirmation of the Reserve's 
independence regardless of the dislocations 
that would follow. There is no question that 
the Douglas subcommittee's report played an 
important part in influencing Reserve psy- 
chology in late 1950 and early 1951. 

"Now this inquiry takes place after the un- 
pegging. An entirely different atmosphere 
exists. This is a period of remobilization. 
This is the start of a phase of deficit financ- 
ing. In 1949, those testifying in favor of an 
unpegged market could only guess what 
might happen. Now they have a record to 
which to point. 

“This subcommittee consists of: Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, Democrat, of 
Texas, as chairman; and Senator Douglas, of 
Illinois; Senator Flanders, of Vermont; Rep- 
resentative Bolling, of Missouri; Representa- 
tive Wolcott, of Michigan. 

“Because of the makeup of the committee, 
both a majority and a minority report may 
result, It's improbable that Dovucras and 
PaATMAN could compromise their own view- 
points to the extent permitting a report 
which both could sign with satisfaction. 

“As important to you as the hearings will 
be the 1,500-page compendium of answers to 
the Patman questionnaire. Printed in full 
will be the answers of the Treasury Secre- 
tary, the Reserve Board Chairman, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and other Govern- 
ment officials. There will be summaries and 
extracts of the rest. “The Douglas subcom- 
mittee had nothing as complete as this with 
which to work, We've never had anything 
like it elther. 


“The two great issues at stake 


“There has been much emphasis in news- 
paper and magazine editorials in recent 
months on Parman’s bias for the Treasury, 
his supposed hate for the Federal Reserve, 
his oft-expressed inclination toward cheap 
and ample money. There also has been con- 
siderable sniping at his choice of Murphy as 
economist, for Murphy was a top economist 
for the Treasury through the war years and 
the angle mentioned is that Murphy's sym- 
pathies would incline toward the Treasury. 

“This is awfully superficial stuff, though. 
Neither Parman nor Murphy could—even if 
they would—stop those testifying from stat- 
ing their beliefs and highlighting the con- 
filcts and issues at stake. Digging beneath 
the superficialities, here are the two great 
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questions which will be brought out at the 
hearings and which are of such deep concern 
to you: 

“(1) How shall monetary policy in this 
country be formulated? There are various 
factions—such as the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the President's Economic 
Council, groups of private bankers and in- 
surance company executives, and the in- 
clinations of each often differ, often are in 
obvious conflict. 

“Who, then, shall be dominant? Why? 
What shall be the relationship among them, 
how shall it be defined, how shall it be 
maintained, and in times of conflict particu- 
larly, where shall the ultimate contro! lie? 

“This truly is basic. And for many of you, 
the question itself is relatively new. There 
was a long period, for instance, during which 
private bankers pretty much called the tune 
(‘Wall Street settled it’). There was a 
period during which the New York Reserve 
Bank seemed more powerful than the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington. There 
was à prolonged era during which the Treas- 
ury was completely dominant (you lived 
through this one). There was the period 
during which insurance companies were liq- 
uidating ineligibles on so gigantic a scale 
that one might even tag that the phase of 
insurance-company control. Now there's a 
so-called accord, and the question is sur- 
rounded by obscurities. Who? How? Why? 

“If by chance you consider this theoretical, 
just ponder for an instant the practical 
applications. Were the Treasury in control 
today, 24, percent would be the long-term 
rate, par would be the bottom price, 4 per- 
cent VA mortgages hardly would be going 
begging, your entire investment policy would 
be different. If the conflict between the two 
fiscal giants flares up again—and it very well 
may—your portfolio policy would be directly 
involved. 

“It would be a near miracle if the Patman 
subcommittee's hearings were to result in 
any real settlement of this problem. But 
they surely will highlight the issue and by 
so doing, give us needed guidance. 

2) And second, what shall be the policy 
now? Neutrality on the part of the Reserve, 
permitting prices to fluctuate in a wide 
range, and the market to decide the trend 
of interest rates? Greater recognition of the 
‘Treasury's financing-refunding problems and 
& modification of the Reseryes program? 
Should the Treasury go out and compete 
for ) long-term funds, regardless of cost? 
Should it continue emphasizing short-term 
financing despite the dangers? 

“As participants in the market, you un- 
derstandably might be more interested in 
the anwers to this question. Throughout 
World War II, your problem as far as the 

ent market was concerned, was of 
kindergarten proportions: rates were set, huge 
bank financing was the rule, you simply 
Played the pattern of rates. Now you're play- 
ing in the postgraduate league, and you 
realize that whatever answers are made to 
the second question will affect your actions 
in every other high grade market, and your 
eme rente position down the line. 

The debate between the Treasury and 
Reserve 

“We have been amazed when 
heard presumably informed investors Pra 
of the March 1951 accord as Settling the pow- 
er-policy conflict between the two fiscal 
agencies, The accord decided very little; it 
met the shprt-term but not the long-term 
issues; in military parlance, it was an armed 
truce, not a peace. At the very top level, 
Secretary Snyder and Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin are friendly, but Snyder, as we 
have reported to you, is not convinced that 
what was done was right and is not resigned 
to the changes, At the lower technical and 
staff levels, the experts are in frequent con- 
sultation, and thus there is better under- 
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standing of the problems on each side, but 
understanding is far from a synonym for 
agreement. 

“The answers of the Reserve to the Patman 
questions. will be an exhaustive argument 
for an independent Federal Reserve System 
able to pursue alternative programs of re- 
straint, neutrality, and ease as economic con- 
ditions dictate. And the Reserve will urge 
understanding of the fact that such pro- 
grams must affect interest rates for the Gov- 
ernment as well as for private lenders, and 
when the Treasury borrows, it must compete 
for and hold its place in the market. 

“The answers of the Treasury to the Pat- 
man questions will be an exhaustive argu- 
ment for a system under which the Reserve 
cooperates with the Treasury to maintain 
confidence in the Government market and in 
Government credit. And the Treasury will 
urge understanding of the fact that it is 
charged with the tremendous responsibility 
of financing and refunding in multibillion- 
dollar terms, and every tiny interest rate 
rise adds tens of millions to debt costs. 

“This will be just a starter. And the opin- 
fons we've seen run all the way from a casti- 
gation of the Reserve to a denunciation of 
the Treasury—with every shading in be- 
tween. The debate, we repeat, is in its in- 
fancy. 

“Observations and forecasts 

“It's most improbable that there will be 
any legislative results; this isn't a legisla- 
tive committee, and that is not an objective. 
But the impact of the debate will be deep 
and will grow with time, we believe. 

“From what we have read and heard, we 
would anticipate considerable clarification 
of the present situation and probable ac- 
tions just from the discussions and the an- 
swers to the questionnaire. We hope to sub- 
mit digests of the important answers after 
we have had time study the 1,500-page 
book. 

“Today, the accord is working—not excel- 
lently, but fairly well. Compromises are, to 
be expected in the near future, too, so the 
real test of the relationships may be post- 
poned for a while, 

“But & real test will come. It certainly 
will come if there is a recession followed 
by another manufactured inflationary up- 
surge, and then the Reserve must meet what 
it deems its responsibilities while the Treas- 
ury is financing a deficit, Then issue (1) 
will be on the table for all to see. And 
that’s why we so strongly recommend that 
you follow these hearings, that’s why we 
believe this inquiry will turn over of great 
importance. 

“Yours very truly, 

“S, F. PORTER.” 

“[A news service on U. S. Government 

securities] 


“THE GOLDSMITH WASHINGTON SERVICE, 
"March 15, 1952. 
“First week of Patman subcommittee hear- 
ings most interesting in my 15 years of re- 
porting. Testimony covered 553 typewritten 
pages—open hearings will last 2 and maybe 
3 weeks longer. -Write Joint Economic Com- 
mittee for scħedule, anybody may attend, 
We hope to hook up important testimony 
last week with that in coming weeks. 
“Chairman Parman was praised Monday by 
committee members and Snyder and Tues- 
day by Martin for excellent work of Henry 
Murphy in working on and cooperating with 
Federal Reserve and Treasury and preparation 
of such fair answers to questionnairs. And 
PATMAN has been praised by all witnesses 80 
far for judicial conduct of hearings—but 
there are 3 to 4 or 5 weeks to go—some 
Question motives and think conduct could 
change to free-for-all—which might have 
market influence particularly if general news 


is dull and dally press Z 
plete. y P coverage more com 
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“This week Senator Dovcras carried the 
ball and pressed Secretary Snyder—Federal 
Reserve Chairman Martin—and Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Keyserling to 
answer whether (1) Federal Reserve pur- 
chases of $3,500,000,000 Government securi- 
ties in the 8 months following Korea—po- 
tential basis for $18 billion commercial bank 
loan on and the actual increase of 
$10 billion commercial bank deposits were 
materially responsible for the 1844 percent 
increase in prices. (2) Conversely whether 
failure of the Federal Reserve to purchase 
Government's on balance since the accord 
has been a major factor for inflationary lull 
since accord was adopted on March 5 and 
Government securities market unpegged. 

"At the beginning of the hearings Monday 
morning Senator DoucLas said Snyder's an- 
swers were entirely unsatisfactory, but in 
the afternoon Snyder conceded that he hoped 
"hat we can avoid any situation like that 
in the future.' Felix Belair's story summar- 
ized that hearing more fully in New York 
Times, March 11. 

Docs also criticized Snyder for pages 
72, 73, and 74 in part I of Treasury answers 
to the questionnaire, which he said impugned 
the integrity of former Chairmen Thomas 
McCabe and Marriner Eccles, and asked Pat- 
MAN that they both be asked to appear be- 
fore the committee. See paragraph 5, page 
3, or last letter. PATMAN invited them, re- 
porter later that the time allotted them was 
satisfactory—but had not received unquall- 
fied acceptance. They may not be heard till 
end of scheduled hearings and McCabe and 
Eccles could prolong hearings for several 
days, and then Snyder and Martin might 
ask time for rebuttal—unlikely. Meanwhile 
pressures will be brought to bear to have 
them testify or withhold testimony. 

“On Tuesday morning Martin had excellent 
prepared statement—only 5 pages—with sup- 
plementary brief of important answers 7 
pages. Write Elliott Thurston, Federal Re- 
serye Board, for copies of each." 

"MancH 29, 1952. 

"Lost week I heard the greatest debate of 
my lifetime between Senator Paul. H. 
Dovoras and the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. They debated the 
fundamentals of economic policy. Involved 
was the difference between socialism and 
capitalism—the question of whether to con- 
trol the economic system by monetary con- 
trols or so-called overall shotgun controls as 
opposed to direct controls was raised.” 

“(Excerpts from statements made in the 

hearings] 

"HON JOHN W. SNYDER, SECRETARY OF THE 

2 TREASURY 

"The hearings which are beginning this 
morning represent the culmination of a 
number of months of intensive study and 
preparation of replies to the questions raised 
by your subcommittee. Anyone who has 
worked on this complex project cannot help 
but be impressed with the scope and search- 
ing nature of the questions which were 
asked. In our already heavy work schedules 
it was not easy to find the time to set down 
the pros and cons of the many issues pre- 
sented for generalized discussion in the 
questionnaire. In view of the importance of 
the study, however, we felt that time must 
be found; and I am very glad that we were 
able to give full and considered replies to 
all of the questions submitted to us. 

“I believe that everyone who reads the 
written replies received by the subcommittee 
will feel, as I do, that, the body of material 
which you have assembled will be of great 
value in the fleld of debt management and 
monetary policy for many years to come. 
Not one point of view, but many pointe of 
view—I am almost tempted to say all points 
of view—seem to have been elicited by the 
subcommittee in the written answers to the 
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various questionnaires which were sent out. 
A policy record, in the most fundamental 
Sense, is not only a record of decisions made 
and actions taken—it is a record of ap- 
Praisnls, of conclusions, and of judgments. 
Those who replied to the subcommittee's 
Questionnaires, it seems to me, have at- 
tempted to be fully responsive in this fun- 
damental sense, 

"I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, that I 
do hope that these 1,300 pages will be rend 
With n great deal of care, and carefully di- 

,Eested by all people who are charged with 
any part of the preparation of the studies 
and the formulations of decisions in con- 
nection with debt management and mone- 
tary policies. 

"I went to add my words to those of your 
Collengues who have addressed their remarks 
Previously to the complimentary apprecia« 
ton of what has gone ahcad in laying the 
groundwork for these hearings. I think that 
We could well say that this has been the most 
Carefully and most studiously prepared 

& on this subject that we have expe- 
rienced. I am extremely hopeful that out 
Of this fine foundation will grow discussions 
and studies that will be extremely helpful 

the great problems we have 1n the future 
(hearings, Fp. 7-8)." 
HON WILLIAM NMC. MARTIN, JR., CHAIRMAN, 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 

SERVE SYSTILI 
um coming before you today I should like 

express what I know has been in the minds 
M all of us in the Federal Reserve System 

Preparing the answers to your question- 

We have welcomed this opportunity 
to put down on paper our concepts of what 

Our function is in the governmental struc- 

e and in the economy. Tou gave us a 
€avy load of homework and we have all 

Profited by it. I know that for me it has 

n more than a refresher course—it has 

to N A liberal education in what I prefer 

call reserve banking, rather than central 
banking Operations. The task cf preparing 
in crs to the comprehensive and search- 
= € questions has been formidable and I will 
Ot pretend that I approached it without 
© reluctance. Ncw that the task 1s done 
the results are published I realize how 
while has been the time and effort 
ended not only by thore of us in the 

Ms — but by the many others to whom you 
ins aedi questionnaires. Irrespective of the 
you ons you may reach as a committee, 
Hel ti assembled & body of information 
is I think will prove to be invaluable for 

Ong time to all who are interested in 

trot Special problems of gencral credit con- 

and debt management. 

1 *yond that, however, we have all genu- 

Y welcomed this inquiry. The Federal 

ina € System is a servant of the Congress 

Unites ough you, of the people of the 

d States. You created it, you can 
lish or change it. Our task is to carry 
your will and it is our duty to lay before 

[nae All the facts at our command for which 

— ud &nd to give you our best judgment 

73-1 sues important matters (hearings, pp. 
" 

7. M. WIGGIXS, CHARMAN OF THE TOARD 
DIRECTORS OY THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE 

OAD CO. AND THE LOUISVILLE & NASM- 

Tany RAILROAD co.: FORMERLY UNDER SECRE- 
Fs OF THE TREASURY; FORMERLY PRESIDENT 
„ THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Were © questionnaires and the answers that 
Constit out nnd received, in my opinion, 
thi akin the most valuable collection of 
mana g in the feid of money, in money 
and Pv pasa probiems of debt management, 
found or collateral questions that I have 
1 anywhere, d 
have read the entire 1,300 pages of this 
I got *. it was published about since 
bees copy about 10 days ngo, and it 1s very 
Clive and Uluminating and I congratu- 
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late the committee on the character of the 

questions (hearings, p. 220)." 

"MARION B, FOLSOM, TREASURER OF THE EAST- 
MAN KODAK co.: CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT 
“Forward steps In money and debt policy 

during the past year have been due to im- 

proved appreciation of the fundamental 

issues. The investigation conducted by the 
subcommittee under Senator Doucras made 

a major contribution to: this improvement, 

We are confident that the present Investiga- 

tion will make a similarly iniportant con- 

tribution to better understanding and there- 

by to better policy (hearings, p. 286.)“ 

“J. CAMERON THOMSON, PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST 
BANCORPORATION; CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
MONETARY, FISCAL, AND DEBT POLICY, COM- 
MITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


“We have found the problems of monetary 
policy exceedingly difficult. The materials 
you have already published have demon- 
strated that the work of your committee 
will contribute a great deal to our study, 
and we are happy to participate in your 
investigation. 

- * * * * 


“We are confident that the work of your 
subcommittee, like the work of its prede- 
cessor subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Dovcras, will be a major 
step in the development of a succeessful 
program for the avoidance of serious iníla- 
tion or depression. 

* * * ^ * 

"We were talking, before the hearing 
started, about how available these reports are 
going to be made. I think along the lines 
you are talking about these reports ought to 
get very widespread circulation. I am going 
to get some for each officer in our corpora- 
tion. They put together a lot of valuable 
information and you have drawn out an- 
swers from people that have not been had 
in recent years. The record of the two 
hearings is the best source of information 
as tg the developing monetary policies of 
the country and the value of these powers, 
and I believe they should get as wide a cir- 
culdtion as possible (hearings, pp. 296, 305, 
315). 

“AUBREY d. LANSTON, PRESIDENT, AUBREY G. LAN- 
STON & CO, UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY DEALERS 
“Many have commented on the public serv- 

ice rendered by the committee's publication 
of two yolumes on the subjects of debt and 
money management and on the exceptional 
work of the staff headed by Dr. Murphy and 
on the high quality of the replies. Itisa real 
achievement (hearings, p. 3£9)." 

"DCNALD B. WOODWARD, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK - 

"I want to congratulate this committee 
and its staf director most warmly on the in- 
valuable information you have collected and 
published. Your two volumes are a classic, 
and they and the hearings enrich the litera- 
ture immeasurably. Everyone is in your debt, 
I am deeply honored to be asked to appear 
before a body that has so distinguished itself 
(hearings, p. 602).” 

“WESLEY LINDOW, VICE PRESIDENT, IRVING 
TRUST CO., NEW. YORE CITY 

“you have made a fine contribution in 
publishing the two volumes based on the 
nnswers to your questionnaires on monetary 
policy and the management of the public 
debt (hearings, p. 029) ." : 

“ROY L, RETERSON, VICE PRESIDENT, BANKERS 

_ TRUST CO., NEW YORK CITY 

“The questions posed by this committee 
in its questionnaires were excellently de- 
signed to point up the issues encountered in 
the dificult task of determining debt man- 
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agement and credit policies under infla- 
tionary conditions, ànd the answers will be 
an invaluable source book of material in 
this feld for many years to come. The full 
and free exckange of ideas at these hear- 
ings is helping to illuminate some arcas not 
wholly covered 4n the questionnaire and to 
discuss problems raised by some of the an- 
swers received. It is a privilege to be here 
(hearings, pp. 626-637) .” 
"I. CHRISTIAN SONNE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
AMSINCK, SONNE & CO. CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, NATIONAL FLANNING ASSOCIATION 


"I welcome the broad-geged examination 
of the problem, undertaken by this subcom- 
mittee. The material published in the 
background volumes in itself is a treasure of 
information and is very valuable for every 
svudent of the subject. , 

"At the request of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, the NPA sponsored 
& meeting on fiscal policy of a group of promi- 
nent economists from all over the country 
in September 1849. In October 1951 we had 
a similar meeting on monetary policy. Each 
of these meetings resulted in a statement 
on which the majority of the participants 
agreed. I was pleased to note that the state- 
ment resulting from NPA's October 1951 con- 
Terence is included in one of the background 
volumes published by this subcommittee 
(hearings, p. 644) .“ 

“MONETARY POLICY AND THE MANAGEMENT OF 

THE PUBLIC DEBT; THE PATMAN INQUIRY! 


(From the Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, May 1953—Harvard University 
Press) 

“(By James Tobin, professor of economics, 

Yale University) 


“The dccuments produced by the Patman 
inquiry-are a remarkable contribution to 
monetary literature. The first title, ‘Com- 
pendium' for short, consists of replies to 
questions propounded by the committee. 
The first volume of the compendium con- 
tains the careful answers of the Treasury and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to the lengthy questionnaires 
Submitted tothem. The second volume in- 
cludes replies from the presidents of Federal 
Reserve banks, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Federal and State bank-examining 
authorities, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, economists, bankers, life-insurance 
executives, and dealers in United States 
Government securities. The onnaires 
varied with the respondent and were de- 
signed to obtain both factual information 
and expressions of opinions The answers 
provide a wealth of legal, institutional, sta- 
tistical, and historical information. Whether 
you wish, for example, a complete chronology 
of Federal Reserve policy actions since 1914, 
& summary of the reserve requirements of 
nonmember banks, a world of Treas- 
ury-central bank relationships, or a study of 


1Monetary Policy and the Management of 
the Public Debt: Their Role in Achieving 
Price Stability and High-Level Employment. 

1. Replies to Questions and Other Material 
for the Use of the Subcommittee on General 
Credit Contrcl and Debt Management, Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 82d 
Cong. 2d sess, Washington: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office; 1952; two parts. Pt. 1, 
pp. xvii4-632. Pt. 2, pp. vi 033-1302. 

2. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
General Credit Control and Debt Mansge- 
ment, Joint Committee on the Economic Ke- 
port, 82d Cong., 2d sess., March 10-31, 1952. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice; 1952; pp. v-1-993. ^ 

3. Report of the Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Management, Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 82d 
Cong. 2d sess. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office; 1952; pp. v14-80. 
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the density of banking offices relative to 
population in the several States, the Patman 
compendium is your source. The replies also 
provide a variety of opinion, comment, and 
theory concerning the role of monetary 
policy in the postwar United States economy. 

“The second title, ‘Hearings’ for short, re- 

oral testimony on these same subjects 
and includes also numerous documents and 
written statements submitted to the com- 
mittee. The committee heard testimony 
from the principal contributors to the com- 
pendium and from many others; the wit- 
nesses represented a wide variety of experi- 
ence, interest, and viewpoint. The hearings 
include four panel discussions on aspects of 
monetary policy. Two of these, ‘How should 
our moneatry and debt-management policy 
be determined?’ (pp. 747 ff.) and ‘What 
should our monetary and debt management 
policy be?’ (pp. 685 ff.), are especially de- 
serving of the attention of the reader who 
can only hit the high spots of these volumes. 

“The third title, ‘Report’ for short, gives 
the findings and recommendations of the 
committee majority, with dissenting obser- 
vations by Senator DoucLas. The report is 
an admirable review of the events investi- 
gated by the committee; and its findings on 
the issues discussed in the compendium and 
hearings are, in my opinion, well balanced 
and moderate. For this report, and indeed 
for the skillful design of the whole inquiry, 
there can be no doubt that Henry C. Murphy, 
the committee's economist, deserves tremen- 
dous credit. 

“It is patently impossible for a review to 
do justice to the masses of material in these 
three documents. I hope I have given some 
idea of their scope. For the rest, I shall 
confine myself to three major topics of the 
committee's inquiry: (1) the Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve conflict, (2) the theory of the 
operation of monetary controls, (3) the place 
of monetary restriction in an anti-inflation- 
ary program. 

*Drama: The Treasury-Federal Reserve 
conflict - 2 

“The struggle between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve gave to monetary theory 
and policy a dramatic interest which eco- 
nomic issues seldom achieve. The drama is- 
now over. The accord of March 1951 and the 
Patman inquiry were its concluding acts. 
The advent of new leadership in the Treasury 
makes it unlikely that the struggle will be 
resumed. RJ 

“As the last act of the drama, the Patman 
inquiry was anticlimactic. The Douglas com- 
mittee, which investigated the same subject 
in 1949, had strongly criticized the Treasury 
and had recommended Federal Reserve inde- 
pendence in the formation of credit policy. 
This token of congressional sentiment, even 
though the mandate to the two agencies 
favored by Senator DoucLas was never 
passed, may well have stiffened the Federal 
Reserve in the subsequent conflict, (See 
hearings, p.535.) 'The Patman investigation, 
it was widely predicted and feared, was to 
be the Treasury's day of revenge and a chal- 
lenge to the independence of the Federal 
Reserve. Nothing of the sort happened. The 
inquiry only consolidated the victory the 
Federal Reserve had already won in March 
1951. Representative PATMAN conducted the 
Inquiry, so far as a reader can discern, with 
the utmost fairness and impartiality. Al- 
though he was widely regarded beforehand 
as an “easy money" man, he gave no sign of 
dissatisfaction with the accord. He proved 
to be less interested in issues of monetary 
policy—except for selective credit controls, 
ot which he strongly disapproved—than in 
emphasizing that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem 1s a public egency responsible to Con- 
gress, not a chain of bankers' banks. Some 
of the organizational recommendations in 
the report reflect this concern, but none 
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would significantly weaken the autonomy of 
the Federal Reserve. 
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` Board's monetary policy, long-term Govern- 
ments fall no lower than 95. But if it be- 


"The extent of the Federal Reserve victory | comes necessary to let them fall to , say, 80, 


is indicated by changes in Federal Reserve 


attitudes on two proposals: one for an ad- 


visory council on monetary policy and one for 
granting the Board of Governors discretion to 
impose supplementary reserve requirements. 
In the days of its weakness the Federal Re- 
serve had supported similar proposals. Now 
its spokesmen opposed them, 

“In 1949 Chairman McCabe, of the Board of 
Governors, and the presidents of the Re- 
serve banks indorsed the Hoover Commission 
recommendation for a national monetary and 
credit council to facilitate consultation 
among the Treasury, the Federal Reserve, 
and the major Federal credit agencies? Such 
a council was one of the recommendations 
of the Douglas committee. In the Patman 
investigation, Secretary Snyder, who had 
given the plan only lukewarm support in 
1949, revived the pro The Federal Re- 
serve was now cool to the proposal, and Sen- 
ator DoUucLAS even colder. Formerly the 
council was considered an opportunity for 
increasing Federal Reserve influence with 
executive agencies; now it was viewed as a 
threat to Federal Reserve independence. The 
Patman committee majority nevertheless 
recommended the establishment of a council 
by Executive order as an experiment, 

"The shift of attitude on supplementary 
reserves 1s of greater importance. In 1947 the 
Board of Governors sought powers to require 
supplementary bank reserves in Government 
securities, as a step toward insulating the 
public debt from the interest rate fluctua- 
tions incident to a flexible monetary policy. 
As late as May 1951, 2 months after the 
accord, the report of the President's Four- 
Member Committee on this problem (De- 
fense Mobilizer Wilson, Secretary Snyder, 
Chairman Martin of the Board of Governors, 
and Chairman Keyserling of the Council of 
Economic Advisers) stated, “Within a few 
days the Board of Governors will ask the 
Congress to consider definitive legislation pro- 
viding for supplementary (reserve) require- 
ments" (hearings, p. 122). The request was 
never made. By the time of the Patman in- 
quiry, the Board of Governors had appar- 
ently been won over to the view of President 
Sproul of the New York Bank, who had al- 
ways opposed the scheme. Federal Reserve 
spokesman were extremely cool to any inno- 
vation in reserve requirements. Practical 
difficulties which had not seemed insur- 
mountable before seemed so now. Having 
waged and won a fight on the moral prin- 
ciple that you cannot have your cake and 
eat it too, the Federal Reserve was in no 
mood to look with favor on devices for recon- 
ciling flexibility of monetary policy and sta- 
bility of Government securities prices. The 
committee majority did not ngree. Repre- 
sentative BoLLING repeatedly inquired why 
the Board should not have supplementary 
powers over reserves as a standby even if 
they were not immediately needed, and he 
never got a good answer. The report favored 
granting such powers and pointed out that 
the time to provide them is precisely when 
they are not needed. But in the absence of 
a specific proposal by the Federal Reserve, 
this recommendation 1s certain to remain an 
expression of sentiment rather than a basis 
for legislation. Since the Federal Reserve 
was riding as high in the sympathy and 
estecm of Congress and the public as it is 
ever likely to be, its unreceptiveness to addi- 
tional power may in future prove to be un- 
fortunate. It is all very well to say there 1s 
no need for insulation when, under the 
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* Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
A Compendium of Materials on Monetary, 
Credit, and Fiscal Policies (81st Cong, 2d 
sess.; S. Doc. No. 132), pp. 77-79, 150-160. 


;the old dilemma will recur and the Board 
might again wish for a way out? For there 
is no evidence that the Federal Reserve has 
either the disposition or the political strength 
to heed the extremists who would have it 
hew to the monetary line, letting bonds fall 
where they may. ; 

"The Patman inquiry was not only the last 
&ct of the Treasury-Federal Reserve drama. 
It was a revival of the whole play for the 
benefit of a wider audience, and it provided 
most of us with a much better view of the 
preceding acts than we had originally. Both 
the Treasury (compendium, pp. 50-74) and 
the Board of Governors (compendium, pp. 
346-363) provided narratives of the events 
from the end of the war to the accord. The 
Treasury's account 1s both more informative 
and more combative, although thelr new- 
found friendship put both agencies under 
restraint in discussing their past differences.* 
The Federal Reserve reply is really given by 
President Sproul's testimony (hearings, pp. 
619-523, 541-543) on the period from August 
1950 on, a narrative to which two other key 
Federal Reserve figures, Mr. Eccles and Mr. 
McCabe, signified their concurrence. Fur- 
ther light on the history of the struggle is 
shed by the confidential correspondence be- 
tween the two agencies from June 1950 to 
March 1951 (hearings, pp. 942-966), pub- 
lished by the committee over the cogent ob- 
jection of Mr. Martin concerning the effects 
of this practice on the public service, Final- 
ly, the historically minded reader should not 
omit the account by Aubrey Lanston (com 
pendium, pp. 1253-1265) of the market's 
day-by-day reactions to the pulling and 
hauling between the agencies. 

The report itself (pp. 25-28) provides an. 
excellent and judicious summary of these 
events. On the evidence, there is no reason 
to doubt the committee's conclusion that 
the record shows principally the actions of 
men of good will trying to work out the solu- 
tion for an exceedingly complex problem. 
Nor is the record a history of Treasury dom- 
ination of an unwilling Federal Reserve, 
suddenly ended in 1950-51 by an abrupt turn 
of the worm. Ever since the war, beginning 
with the question of termination of the 
preferential discount rate, the Federal Re- 
serve has been pecking away at the structure 
of interest rates inherited from the war. The 
Treasury has resisted and delayed each step, 
but eventually the Treasury has always 
yielded. (Almost invariably the initial 
Treasury view is that any change in the 
status quo is risky—depression or war may 
be coming—or unnecessary or both.) 
Throughout the period the Federal Reserve 
has influenced not only the structure of rates 
but the types and maturities of Treasury 
issues. Only once, in the refunding opera- 
tion in the fall of 1950, did the struggle ex- 


*A supplementary reserve requirement 
such as the Board proposed in 1947 would not 
eliminate the possibility of declines in long- 
term bond prices, But it would, even if in- 
directly, remove some of the pressure on the 
long-term market. To the extent that short- 
term debt was locked in the banks, the sup- 
ply of short-terms to other investors would 
be diminished. The resulting rate structure 
would increase the willingness of these in- 
yestors to hold long-terms, Or the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve could, without expand- 
ing bank reserves, reduce the outstanding 
supply of long terms and satisfy the needs of 
nonbank investors for short-term obligations. 

Compare the prenccord letter of the 
Treasury General Counsel to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, General 
Credit Control, Debt Management, and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, pp. 38-40. 
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plode into openly conflicting actions by the 
two agencies. The Treasury learned its les- 
son, and its next refunding followed Federal 

e recommendations. Ultimately, in 
early 1951, the Federal Reserve had nothing 
left to peck at except the 274-percent long- 
term rate itself. Once again, in spite of 
some public verbal combat and the enlist- 
ment of the President on the Treasury side, 
the Federal Reserve prevailed. The accord 
Came only 1 month after it was proposed to 
the Treasury by the Open Market Committee 
and only 2 months after the first intimation 
that the Federal Reserve had its eyes on the 
long-term rate. As !n previous instances, 
the Treasury followed Federal Reserve ad- 
Vice regarding types and maturities of securi- 
ties to issue. 

"Naturally the spheres of decision of the 
two agencies and their relationships with 
each other were problems of great concern 
to the committee. Both agencies took the 
attitude that the státus quo, vague and in- 
formal though it may be, was satisfactory. 
Leave us alone, they said in effect, and we 
Can work things out in cooperation and har- 
Mony. Skeptical outsiders were more wor- 
Tied about defining formally the spheres and 
Powers of the two agencies. Most respond- 
ents were for asserting and safeguarding the 
independence of the Federal Reserve from 
the executive, and there was considerable 
Support for a mandate of the kind advocated 
by Senator DovGLas. Others held that in- 
dependence” is an unrealistic slogan, be- 
Cause monetary policy neither can nor should 
be made in a compartment separate from 
the other economic policies of the Govern- 
ment. In the panel discussion on this sub- 
Ject (hearings, pp. 747 ff.) G. L. Bach and 
Harold Stein were persuasive advocates of 

viewpoint, arguing that it is more im- 
Portant to enhance the influence of the Fed- 
fral Reserve in the administration than to 
attempt to increase its independence. Some 
Of the recommendations of the committee 
Majority were directed to this end: in par- 

the proposal that the Chairman of 

the Board of Governors have cabinet rank 
the be designated, from the membership of 
Board; for a 4-year term concurrent with 
that of the President; and the proposal for 
& consultative and advisory council on mone- 

E problems, 

Theory: Operation of monetary controls 

"The Patman inquiry inspired, both in 

tten replies and in oral testimony, nu- 
ze us expositions of the theory of monetary 
mtrol. A large majority of the respondents 
aia ed to general monetary controls con- 
ase influence on the level of economic 
— QT. Only a few voiced the skepticism 
ako eir effectiveness so common 5 or 10 years 
EE These volumes are impressive evidence 
has ery of money, as Howard Ellis 

"Ed this reversal in economic fashion. 
the © fluctuation of economic thought on 
in importance of the money supply is an 
ec Mtt phenomenon in itself. Like the 

and fall of other fashions in the social 
Neither it does little credit to our science. 
nor void the initial skepticism about money 

ts recent rediscovery has been solidly 
Erounded on empirical evidence. Skepticism 
from the apparent impotence of mone- 
Leun ee from 1929 on, received intel- 
tion, Support from the Keynesian revolu- 
&nd acquired reinforcement from an 


L] 

Noe members, according to the majority 
ix pe — terms of 6 instead of 
„ e le for reappointment, be 
—— in number from 7 to 5, be chosen 
— iphical restraints, and receive 

8 aries, 
—— Keynes’ theory justifies skept!- 
ut monetary policy only in special 
many ^ — But Keynes himself and 
stances eynesians believed these circum- 
to be typical of modern economies. 
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uncritical exaggeration of the importance and 
relevance of empirical findings that business- 
men assign interest rates a low rank among 
factors influencing investment decisions. To 
some extent, skepticism grounded in the in- 
adequacy of monetary measures to stimulate 
recovery from depression was applied to the 
opposite problem of preventing inflation. 
The reversal of fashion has had perhaps an 
even thinner empirical foundation. No new 
evidence has been adduced to prove the im- 
portance of monetary factors,’ or to reverse 
previous impressions of the insensitivity of 
businessmen and other spenders to interest 
rates. The new confidence in the power of 
monetary weapons has been acquired just 
by giving the matter further thought—often, 
one suspects, wishful thought. Absence is 
said to make the heart grow fonder, and 
to monetary policy has been attributed power 
to avoid the evils which flourished during 
its suspension in the interests of debt man- 
agement. If the performance of the econ- 
omy in response to monetary controls be- 
tween the wars was an inadequate basis for 
pessimism about their efficacy, the perform- 
ance of the economy since the war in the 
absence of monetary controls is surely an 
inadequate basis for optimism. 

“The important varieties of monetary the- 
ory espoused to the committee may be, with 
some violence to the individualities of some 
respondents, classified into three schools. 
One group, whose intellectual headquarters 
is Chicago, believes that aggregate spending 
is sensitive enough to the rate of interest, 
and hoarding insensitive enough, to make 
the quantity theory a good approximation. 
A second group agrees that the issue hinges 
on the sensitivity of spenders and hoarders 
to interest rates. But this group is skeptical 
about the interest-elasticity of spending and 
is impressed more with the variability than 
with the constancy of monetary velocity. 
These two schools fit easily into the tradi- 
tional framework of monetary discussion. 
Their disagreement, although it contributes 
to a marked difference in policy recommen- 
dations, is less a difference of theory than of 
empirical judgment. In the panel discussion 
(hearings, pp. 685 ff.) Milton Friedman and 
Paul Samuelson represented ably these two 
points of view. 

“The third school, however, sets forth a 
new theory of monetary control which 
claims that both of the old schools are ask- 
ing the wrong questions. Under the leader- 
ship of Robert V. Roosa * and others, the new 
theory has developed and spread rapidly in 
recent years. It has been inspired by post- 
war Federal Reserve policy, before and after 
the accord; the theory, in turn, inspires the 
policy. The Federal Reserve replies in the 
Compendium indicate that it is the official 
rationale of current policy. Because of its 


intellectual interest and its evident practi- 


cal importance, the new theory deserves 
careful examination. In the Patman inquiry 
only Professor Samuelson and Whittlesey 
(hearings, pp. 691-710, 736-743) gave it the 
critical attention which it merits. 


Milton Friedman has presented figures 
showing a fairly close correspondence be- 
tween the monetary expansions and the price 
inflations associated with three wars (Price, 
Income, and Monetary Changes in Three 
Wartime Periods, American Economic Re- 
view, 42 (Proceedings, 1952), pp. 612-625). 
Even accepting an interpretation of these 
data favorable to the quantity theory, it 
remains quite possible that over shorter 
spans of time the relationship between money 
and prices is loose. 

* See his essay, Interest Rates and the Cen- 
tral Bank, Money, Trade, and Economic 
Growth, pp. 270-295. For the development 
of the doctrine, beginning with prewar writ- 
ings, see pp. 275-276 of this essay and the 
works there cited. 
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“According to this theory, monetary cone 
trols work much more through restricting the 
availability of credit than through increasing 
its cost, much more through restraints on 
lenders than through reactions of borrowers, 
It is possible, according to the theory, to cur- 
tall spending significantly by limiting the 
availability of bank reserves, without raising 
significantly market rates of interest. Some 
upward pressure on rates there is bound to 
be. But this is largely incidental, and one 
cannot judge the impact of a monetary re- 
striction by the height to which it pushes in- 
terest rates. There are evidently two related 
parts to this proposition. The first is that it 
1s possible to restrict reserves without raising 
interest rates appreciably. The second is 
that such restriction will curtail aggregate 
demand. Thus the new theory provides an 
answer to those of the other two schools who 
question the importance of fractional in- 
creases in interest rates. The significance of 
the new doctrine may be most clearly appre- 
ciated from the fact that it implies that 
monetary restriction will curtail aggregate 
demand even if the most extreme skepticism 
about the interest-elasticity of borrowing 
and spending were justified. 

“To put the theory in an over-formal but 
nonetheless perhaps an illuminating way, the 
substance of it is that an increasing yield on 
Government bonds is an extremely good sub- 
stitute for a high yield. At a given interest 
rate, the demand to hold Government bonds, 
relative to other assets, will be higher if the 
interest rate is increasing or has recently in- 
creased than if it is stable. This is due toa 
combination of factors neglected in the older 
theories: first and most important, imper- 
fections in the money markets which prevent 
the yields on other assets from adjusting to 
compensate for the increased attractiveness 
of Government bonds; second, irrational and 
conventional behavior by financial institu- 
tions, so that portfolio decisions are not 
based wholly on yield comparisons but partly 
on considerations such as a reluctance to 
realize capital losses; third, uncertainties and 
expectations associated with increases in 
bond yields, which may make both borrowers 
and lenders appraise the economic future 
with more caution. Against these factors 
works the more familiar speculative effect: 
expectations and fears that interest rates will 
continue to rise tend to reduce the demand 
for bonds. But the new theory contends 
that if the favorable factors are skillfully ex- 
ploited by the central bank, they will more 
than offset the speculative effect. 

“The consequences of a restriction of bank 
reserves are, according to the theory, as fol- 
lows: The central bank restricts reserves by 
selling Government securities or by lowering 
the price at which it will buy them. In either 
case there is some increase in their yield, 
This increase in yield deters banks and other 
lending institutions from selling Govern- 
ment securities to make alternative loans and 
investments. It deters them for two prin- 
cipal reasons, First, they do not like to take 
& capital loss on Government securities, even 
if an alternative asset offers a higher yield” 
Second, and more important, the increase 
in yield makes Government securities more 
attractive relative to alternative investments 


* The replies of insurance executives (Com- 
pendium, pp. 1234-1244) do not provide un- 
equivocal support to the view that they are 
irrationally “pinned in" to Government se- 
curities by capital losses. (Neither do the 
figures on changes in insurance company 
portfolios since the accord.) Several execu- 
tives explicitly denied that such losses were 
of any concern if higher yielding invest- 
ments were available. Others consider losses 
a deterrent, but it is mot clear that they 
meant anything more than that higher yields 
on Governments make them more competi- 
tive with other assets. 
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because the rates on other aseets are kept 
from rising by institutional rigidities in the 
market. Lenders will, therefore, ration 
credit to private borrowers, and some willing 
borrowers will simply not be accommodated. 
For example, convention will keep the rate 
charged by banks to their commercial cus- 
tomers from rising; loan applications, which 
previously would have been accepted, will 
be refused, Again, the rate on mortgages 
will be sticky, in part because of Govern- 
ment regulations; fewer mortgages will be 
bought. Similarly, corporations and State 
and local governments will find it Impossible 
to float bond issues. to. finance investment 
projects. In all of these cases, it is argued, 
the disappointed borrower and spender does 
not have open to him in the market the al- 
ternative of offering a higher rate and obtain- 
ing the funds. Hence, even if borrowers are 
not likely to be deterred by higher interest 
charges, even if it is true that spending is 
insensitive to interest-rate levels, monetary 
restriction is effective in curtailing spending. 

“This argument relies, as Professor Samuel- 
son pointed out, on an increase in the im- 
perfection of the market as a consequence 
of the initial rise in bond yields. There must 
be more rationing of credit than there was 


before. The importance of the argument: 


depends on the persistence of the increase in 
imperfection, If the rates available to pri- 
vate borrowers are fixed for a long period, 
the theory uncovers important new poten- 
tialities for monetary control. If these rates 
are within a short time free to adjust up- 
ward to compensate for the increased yield 
and attractiveness of Government securities, 
the contribution of the new theory is more 
modest. It points out some dynamic effects, 
neglected by the older theories, which tem- 
porarily enhance the influence of a monetary 
restriction. But as these effects wear off, 
the lasting influence of the restriction de- 
pends on the answer to the questions the 
older theories ask: How interest-elastic are 
the demands for the alternatives to bonds, 
£cods, and cash? As the transient effects die, 
lenders will satisfy the needs of borrowers 
who are willing to pay higher rates. In 
order to do so, they will shift out of Govern- 
ment securities; and given the volume of 
bank reserves, security yields will rise. To the 
extent that the increase in bond yields in- 
duces corporations and individuals to hold 
securities rather than cash reserves, lenders 
are provided with funds to satify the needs 
Of borrowers who were previously rationed 
out of the market. In the ultimate equi- 
librium, rates on different assets will stand 
in & normal relationship to each other; the 
former degree of market imperfection vill be 
restored; and the effect on spending will 
depend on what the monetary restriction 
has done to the level of interest rates and 
how borrowers and spenders react to that. 
Even so, the transient effects may be exceed- 
ingly useful to a central bank which wishes 
to dampen spending without raising interest 
rates much, or fears that demand is in any 
case not very responsive to the level of 
rates. If the inflationary pressure which the 
central bank wishes to oppose is itself tem- 
porary, the transient effects may be enough 
to do the job. Otherwise it would be neces- 
sary to administer successive doses of the 
medicine until the level of interest rates 
3 pushed high enough to handle the situa- 
on. 

"The strength and persistency of these 
availability effects are empirical questions 
crucial to the new monetary theory. In- 
ferences on the subject are drawn from events 
following the accord. But this should be 
done with great caution. Certainly the gen- 
eral economic stability of 1951 and 1952, com- 
pared with 1950, cannot be considered proof 
Of the effectiveness of monetary policy, any 
more than it can be considered proof of the 
effectiveness of the direct controls intro- 
duced in 1951. Many other explanations of 
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this phenomenon are at hand. But even 1f 
more specific evidence indicated that mone- 
tary policy should receive substantial credit 
for halting the inflation, the accord had 
unique characteristics which limit its use- 
fulness as a basis for generalization. It was 
a departure from a policy and a rate to which 
the market had long been accustomed. It 
was natural for the market to react with con- 
fusion and imperfection and to transmit the 
change only slowly to the rates on private 
credit, Once the market is again accustomed 
to flexibility of basic rates, it may adjust 
with more speed. The first dose of the new 
medicine is. likely to be the most effective, 
and it can only be administered once. 

“The evidence that the accord produced 
substantial. effects of the kind envisaged by 
the new theory is not, in any case, impres- 
sive. (See testimony of Professor Whittlesey, 
hearings, pp. 698-710.) Bank loans continued 
to grow. Insurance companies continued to 
dispose of Government securities in favor of 
other assets, even though by 1951 they had 
reduced. Governments. to something like a 
normal proportion of their portfolios. Al- 
though some new bond issues may have been 
postponed following the accord, the statistics 
of new issues suggest that it was not long be- 
fore it was possible to place issues at rates 
&cceptable to the market. (Professor Whit- 
tlesey argued also that anticipation of the 
accord greatly increased security offerings in 
the first quarter of 1951.) 

“In assessing the inflexibility of lending 
rates in the face of monetary restriction, it is 
essential to remember that lenders have at 
their disposal a number of devices for rais- 
ing the effective rate of interest to the bor- 
rower while the nominal quoted rate re- 
mains the same. Bankers, for example, can 
be more insistent that borrowers keep cer- 
tain amounts on deposit. Their replies to the 
committee (compendium, pp. 1133-46) indi- 
cate that in many cases this was in fact their 
reaction to monetary tightness in 1950 and 
1951. 

"It is easy to understand why the new 
theory of monetary control should be eagerly 
seized as the rationale of Federal Reserve 
policy. For it offers the hope that monetary 
policy can be effective without the large fluc- 
tuations of interest rates which used to be 
considered essential. And even now, for bet- 
ter or for worse, the Federal Reserve 1s not 
realistically free to pursue a policy which 
disregards the prices of Government bonds. 
A great deal of Federal Reserve and Treasury 
effort must still, as ever since the war, be 
devoted to increasing private investors' will- 
ingness to hold Government securities by 
measures other than increasing their yields. 
The new theory reaches the cheerful conclu- 
sion that these measures will also be an effec- 
tive curb on private spending, because they 
reduce the availability of credit to private 
borrowers. 

"Such a policy does not imply that rates 
must never rise; indeed occasional small 
changes in rates are, according to the theory, 
necessary to bring into play the effects on 
which the policy relies. It does require that, 
at any given level of rates, private willingness 
to hold Government securities be as large as 
possible and, consequently, the supply of 
bank reserves and of money as small as pos- 
sible. To this end the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve have avallable many devices; for ex- 
ample, judicious adjustment both of the 
types and maturities of public debt instru- 
ments and of the composition, in distinction 
to the size, of the Federal Reserve's Govern- 
ment portfolio; “moral suasion” to prevent 
holders of Government securities from sell- 
— — 

And evidently by means other than com- 
Pulsion. As noted above, the Federal Re- 
serve is now not interested in supplementary 


reserve proposals designed to “insulate” part 
of the debt, 
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ing—this went to extremes in 1950, and the 
Open Market Committee has now penitently 
forsworn its use (see compendium, pp. 630- 
632, 1253-1256, and hearings, pp. 398-400); 
setting the rediscount rate in such relation to 
the short-term government rate as to induce 
banks in need of reserves to borrow them, so 
that both the traditional distaste of bank- 
ers for indebtedness and the Federal Re- 
serve's discretionary powers in respect to the 
privilege of rediscounting may be exploited; 
"pinning in" private bond holdings by pe- 
nalizing sales, redemptions, or conversions 
before maturity with capital losses; manipu- 
lation of market uncertainties and expecta- 
tions about future rates, Experience with 
this kind of policy has led to increased 
awareness of lags, imperfections, and insti- 
tutional conventions in the money markets. 
These the policy seeks to exploit to make 
monetary measures effective, at least tempo- 
rarlly. As the market adapts itself to one 
measure, the ingenuity of the monetary au- 
thorities may be taxed to find another. 

"Only the future will tell whether this kind 
of monetary policy will do the job to the 
satisfaction of the monetary authorities 
themselves, or whether in the end they will 
conclude that. monetary control can only be 
successful through the more pronounced 
changes in interest rates on which central 
banks traditionally relied in the past. 

“Policy: Monetary restriction in an anti- 

inflationary program 

"Concerning the wisdom of the accord, the 
Patman inquiry disclosed virtually no dissent. 
Many thought that par support should have 
been abandoned earlier; almost no one, ex- 
cept an occasional banker, thought it should 
have been perpetuated. Concerning the im- 
portance of the accord, there was consider- 
able disagreement. Senator DovcLaAs and 
Professor Friedman were inclined to blame 
the 1950 inflation on the failure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve to cease support at that time, 
and to attribute the stability of 1951 and 
1952 to the new policy. Most others, includ- 
ing Federal Reserve spokesmen, were more 
modest in their claims for monetary meas- 
ures. At the opposite extreme, Mr. Keyser- 
ling thought monetary policy a relatively 
insignificant factor both before and after the 
accord, But even he did not suggest that the 
accord was bad policy, 

"There was, however, substantial division 
of opinion on how far monetary policy should 
be pushed. At one extreme is Professor 
Friedman's position that it should be pushed 
as far as necessary to remove any inflation- 
ary pressure which fiscal policy does not 
remove, regardless of the consequences in the 
Government securities markets. At the 
other—if we leave aside the bizarre views of 
Mr. John D. Clark (compendium, p. 892) — 
Mr. Keyserling found so many disadvantages 
1n higher interest rates that he would rely on 
direct controls instead of monetary restric- 
tion to supplement fiscal policy and would 
indeed prefer moderate inflation to the con. 
sequences of higher interest rates. In be- 
tween, most respondents found some reasons 
for placing limits on monetary restriction, 
though their limits would be less confining 
than Mr. Keyserling's. 

"Reasons for limiting reliance on monetary 
restriction fall into two classes: those con- 
nected with the public debt, and those which 
would have force even 1f the public debt did 
not exist or were insulated. For the most 
part, the reasons offered of the first class will 
not survive rational examination. Long ago 
Paul Samuelson demonstrated that the sol- 
vency of banks and other financial institu- 
tions Is not threatened by a decline in Gov- 
ernment bond prices." As for the higher in- 


“The Effect of Interest Rate Increases on 
the Banking System, American Economic 
Review, 35 (1945), pp. 16-27, 
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terest charges to the Treasury, the issue is es- 
sentially the same as in the old controversy on 
the burden of the debt, It may seem strange 
to hear “after all, we owe it to ourselves” 
from financiers pleading for higher interest 
Tates rather than from Harvard professors 
dispelling alarm over the size of the debt. 
But the substantial truth of the argument 
holds in either context. The only objection 
to a rise in debt charges is the friction and 
Possible injury to incentives involved in 
taxing to pay the interest without unwelcome 
distributional consequences.” 

“More weight must be assigned the sec- 
Ond class of reasons for limiting monetary 
policy. Prevention of inflation is not the 
Only national economic objective. There are 
Several instruments available for prevent- 
ing inflation, and they can be combined 
in varying proportions. Among the sev- 
€ral combinations which can do the anti- 
inflationary job, the optimum mix of policy 
instruments is the one most favorable to 
Other social objectives. The Patman inquiry 
inspired surprisingly little discussion of this 
Problem. The prevalent assumption seemed 
to be that, since an adequate anti-inflation- 
ary program is unlikely to be adopted, the 
best tactic is to urge stronger measures 

around. This may be a realistic view, 
but is it the proper attitude to take in 
advising a committee of Congress? Con- 
Eress, after all, has the authority to decide 
Ow much use shall be made of all anti- 

tionary weapons. Should one say to 
Congress, in effect: We know you fellows 
haven't the guts to raise taxes, so you'd 
better go all out for monetary restriction? 
Or should one offer some guidance on the 
Telative degrees to which Congress should 
Tely on tax policy, monetary restriction, and 

t controls? « 

"One formula which often seems tmplicit * 
in discussions of the problem is that the 
budget should be balanced and any remain- 
ing inflationary pressure removed by mone- 
means. Although this prescription has 
the practical appeal that a balanced budget 
May be the best one can expect from Con- 
Eress, it is not consistent with the counter- 
Cyclical fiscal policy, including surpluses in 
m times, which economists have been 
educating the public to accept. Moreover, 
Should the formula apply regardless of the 
Size of the budget? A large balanced budget 
Would put more of a burden on monetary 
Measures than a small one. 

"The choice between monetary restriction 

tax increases is largely a choice between 
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* On the other hand, objections to insula- 
don devices designed to save Interest charges 
m the Treasury without hamstringing the 
federal Reserve seem equally insubstantial. 
rise in the interest rates the Treasury pays 
may do little harm, but neither is it à good 
in itself. The argument, frequently 
untered in these volumes, that the Gov- 
ernment should be as subject to the disci- 
pine of the capital market as any other 
tha er is inconsistent with the argument 
Ir t higher interest charges do not matter. 
hone transfer of interest from taxpayer to 
holder is properly of little concern to 
rate covernment, why should a high market 
It deter the Government from spending? 
15 true, of course, that resources should 
le dlverted from private investment to pub- 
investment only if they have as high a 
marginal Social productivity im public use 
in private, But the connection between 
inte Principle of rational allocation and the 
tow Test rate the Treasury has to pay to bor- 
2 is surely extremely tenuous. 
mun fatrly explicit statements of this for- 
(iom: zee the reply of Milton Friedman 
or poP*ndlum, p. 1069), and the statement 
8 ter v. Chandler in General Credit Con- 
bine Debt Management, and Economic Mo- 
Report, & (Joint Committee on the Economic 
82d Cong., Ist sess.), p. 65. 
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consumption and investment. (It is not en- 
tirely so, both because taxes may deter in- 
vestment as well as consumption, and be- 
cause monetary restriction, even excluding 
selective credit controls, may curtail con- 
sumption as well as investment) Mr. 
Keyserling's objection to heavy reliance on 
general credit control was that he preferred 
to obtain resources for defense from con- 
sumption rather than from investment, 
Furthermore, given a decision that invest- 
ment must bear a certain share of the bur- 
den, what lines of investment should be 
curtailed? General monetary restriction will 
result in one pattern; direct controls in an- 
other. Mr. Keyserling was not sure he would 
like the pattern of private investment pro- 
duced by general monetary restriction. Pro- 
fessor Friedman and other exponents of the 
free market were sure they would not like a 
pattern produced by direct controls. Inci- 
dentally, if the description of the money 
market given by the new monetary theory is 
correct, the choice is less between a pattern 
produced by the price system and one pro- 
duced by direct controls than between a pat- 
tern produced by decentralized rationing of 
credit and one produced by governmental 
controls of materials allocations and prices. 
These issues are, much more than the charges 
on the national debt, the ones to consider in 
Judging the extent to which inflation should 
be fought by monetary weapons. 

“Another relevant consideration is the ex- 
pected duration of the inflationary pressure 
and the economic forecast after it subsides. 
Experience with high and variable rates of 
interest during a period of inflationary pres- 
sure may well decrease the demand for bonds 
in the future and make it more difficult to 
achieve the lower rates suitable to a defa- 
tionary economic climate, Therefore, it can 
reasonably be argued (see report, p. 35, and 
statement of Roy Blough, hearings, p. 253), 
& temporary inflationary storm should be 
fought by measures which can be more easily 
put into reverse. But the importance of 
this consideration should not be exaggerated, 
even if the assumption that normal economic 
weather Is deflationary is accepted, Just as 
there are other ways of dealing with inflation, 
so there are other ways of coping with defia- 
tion; indeed it is widely agreed that mone- 
tary measures are less effective against defia- 
tion than inflation. The economy 
wil not be doomed to depression just be- 
cause the monetary authorities find it takes 
time to undo the uncertainties and expecta- 
tions about interest rates created by their 
previous anti-inflationary moves. If the 
long-run economic outlook is really defia- 
tionary, the central bank will be able in time 
to bring rates back down to their preinflation 
levels both by monetary expansion and by 
gradually reducing investors’ rate expecta- 
tions and uncertainties. 

“In recent years the subject of monetary 
policy has excited emotion as well as an- 
alysis. The end of the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve conflict has made the subject one of less 
&bsorbing interest, but also one which can 
be approached with less passion and more 
perspective. The volumes produced by the 
Patman inquiry will contribute to the serious 
study of monetary problems for a long time 
to come." 


Questionable Business With Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent issue of Newsweek magazino 
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contained the following brief news item. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including it at this point in the RECORD: 
Rep RasH 

BELGRADE.—President Tito came to a mo- 
mentous unannounced agreement with 
Khrushchev at their meeting in Rumania. 
It was a pact to expedite transshipment of 
Soviet-trained Egyptian and Syrian officers 
across Yugoslavia. Tito also agreed that 
Soviet-sponsored military equipment could 
move through his country under wraps to 
hamper western intelligence, 


Arkansas Already Uses Method Now in 
Congress Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix pf the Recorp a most illumi- 
nating news article about natural gas 
price regulation from the Arkansas Re- 
corder of July 12, 1957, under the heading 
“Arkansas Already Uses Method Now in 
Congress Bill.” 

Members of Congress who are deeply 
concerned about the possible effects on 
consumers of the new Harris bill, H. R. 
6790, to amend the Natural Gas Act, will 
find this article most informative. Itre- 
ports the effect given by the State public 
service commission to a recent State law 
substituting field price for the former 
cost basis of regulation of natural-gas 
prices within the State. This is a change 
which is very similar to the proposed 
“reascnable market price” formula of 
H. R. 6790. 

The article reveals that on this field- 
price basis the State commission in- 
creased the rate-base value of the Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana Gas Co.'s producing 
properties by adding $32 million to the 
figure that had previously been $10 mil- 
lion. A Louisiana commission ruling is 
also reported to the effect that such an 
increase netted the company $4 million 
more than a fair return. 


I hope Members will carefully review 
the facts in this situation as revealed by 
an Arkansas paper as they seek to deter- 
mine the probable impact of the Harris 
bill on consumers. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARKANSAS ALREADY Uses METHOD Now IN Con- 
GRESS BIıLL—FIELD Price or Gas To Be 
FIxED 


If Congress will look this way, it can see 
for itself what the field price (sometimes 
called commodity value) approach to natural 
gas rātes does to consumers and for stock- 
ħolders and producers. Costs of producing 
gas are d ed in determining field 
price, which is the estimated price at which 
the gas might be bought from others. 

The identical ratemaking method pre- 
scribed in the Harris-O'Hara bill which the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee ap- 
proved by a 15-13 vote on Tuesday has been 
applied in Arkansas directly or Indirectly by 
3 companies, in 2 of which W. R. Stephens, 
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of Little Rock, is vitally interested. He 1s 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.’s board chair- 
man and owner of the Fort Smith Gas Corp. 

Also he is the owner of the wells from 
which the Fort Smith Gas Corp. buys most 
of its supply, and is the owner or part owner 
of many wells selling to Ark-La. 

Both Ark-La and Fort Smith Gas have 
applied the field price to their production, 
insofar as Arkansas is concerned. Both have 
some customers in one or more other States, 
but the bulk of their revenue comes from 
Arkansas. 

A third utility, Arkansas Western Gas Co., 
headquartered at Fayetteville, is a beneficiary 
of the field price because the PSC could not 
very well deny it the same treatment ac- 
corded to Mr. Stephens’ companies, 

ANOTHER STUDY 

A month after the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission ruled that Arkansas Louisi- 
ana Gas Co. is netting over $4 million more 
than a fair return on investment, the 
Arkansas Public Service Commission moved 
to impede any step that might be taken to 
reduce rates. It directed its staff this week 
to determine the field price of gas produced 
by Arkansas utilities. 

It is in Arkansas that Ark-La is amassing 
the earnings that the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission deemed excessive and that 
were cited by it in turning down a request 
from Ark-La for higher rates in the Shreve- 
port area. : 

Two rate increases in Arkansas where only 
one was granted 1n Louisiana after the acqui- 
sition of Ark-La control by W. R. Stephens, 
Little Rock bond broker and political-cam- 
paign-fund specialist, late in 1954 were re- 
sponsible for the huge gain in revenues that 
has pushed the utility's share from $12.50 
per $5 par value share to $32.50 for an equiva- 
lent 1954 share (now 1.21 shares). 

The gas-producing industry has been try- 
ing for years to wriggle off the rate-regulation 
hook. For a time, it was thought that only 
that part of the production owned by utili- 
ties was subject to regulation, by States only, 
but the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that prices of gas moving interstate should 
be fixed by the Federal Power Commission. 

In the interim prior to the Court’s decision, 
gas utilities looked for ways and means of 
spinning off their production to nonregu- 
lated ownership from which the utilities 
would buy the gas for resale to customers. 

That is exactly what the Fort Smith Gas 
Corp. did in the course of purchase and dis- 
solution of Arkansas-Oklahoma Gas Corp. in 
1953 and 1954. The wells the latter company 
owned were spun off to Stephens Production 
Co., over which the State has no jurisdiction. 
Hence, Stephens can charge his Fort Smith 
utility whatever he pleases, unless the FPC 
interferes. 

Some of the Fort Smith industrial custom- 
ers are asking the FPC to do just that. 


WHO'S OUT OF STEP? 


After the United States Supreme Court 
dumped gas-rate regulation back into the lap 
of the FPC, gas utilities sought to bring 
about adoption of the field-price method of 
ratemaking. They failed in a test that, after 
the FPC had sanctioned field price, went all 
vu ues 2 the Supreme Court. 

nsas, however, where the public 
tervice commission is more ainenabie to 
Mr. Stephens’ persuasion than is Louisiana's 
PSC, field price has been adopted and been 
made to stick. The Arkansas Supreme Court 
ruled that it was a violation of the trustee 
relationship that should exist between a 
public utility with its guaranty of reason- 
able profit and the customers who patronize 
the monopoly. 

That part of the Court's opinion was ig- 
nored by the General Assembly which, within 
4 days, after the decision was rendered, 
passed act 175 of 1957. It directs the public 
Service commission to use field price in fix- 
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ing gas rates. Stephens went to bat per- 
sonally, and mobilized Arkansas-Louisiana 
stockholders and employees and other utili- 
ties to ride herd.on the legislators. 

The bill does not—as the public service 
commission states in its order issued this 
week for its own determination of field 
price—require the commission to establish 
the price. It merely provides that, when it 
comes time to measure earnings the utility 
shall be permitted to deduct a fictitious ex- 
pense item—field price—instead of actual 
cost of producing gas from its own wells. 

TWO-HUNDRED-PERCENT WRITEUP 

The new act does not apply to the rate 
case remanded to the public service commis- 
sion when the Court reversed the November 
1955 approval of the field price method of 
fixing Arkansas-Louisiana rates; but the 
commission nonetheless added $32 million to 
the rate-base value of Arkansas-Louisiana's 
production properties that previously had 
been accorded a $10 million value in the 
rate base detailed in the 1955 order. That 
was the difference between cost and field 
price—200 percent—as the public service 
commission saw it. 

By that time the industries that had fought 
Stephens and Arkansas-Louisiana through 
the courts and won an empty victory evi- 
dently concluded they had been wasting 
their time. They signed up at the higher 
rates and did not protest the reapproval of 
the rates they had opposed—rates that are 
responsible for the $4 million excess in earn- 
ings to which the Louisiana public service 
commission pointed. 

But the Secretary of the Army did protest, 
and filed a motion for an appeal, but the 
public service commission—as was reported 
first in the Recorder 2 weeks ago—denied 
the motion. It remains to be seen whether 
the United States Government also will with- 
draw its resistance to one of the most far- 
reaching and successful utility stock promo- 
tion programs since the boom market just 
prior to the start of the depression, effects 
of which have never worn off. 

The Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has aided and abetted the promotion 
step by step, a circumstance that no doubt 
will be called to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of the Army who must ultimately say 
whether the Pulaski circuit court shall be 
asked to force the public service commission 
to send up the record for an appeal. 

Press reports of the public service commis- 
sion order for the field price ascertainment 
quoted Stephens as Promising that the in- 
flated valuation would not bring higher do- 
mestic rates. That isn’t his problem at the 
moment. What Arkansas-Loulsiana wants 
is public service commission action that will 
avert a rate reduction such the Louisiana 
Commission in effect said appeared to be 
called for, 


Little Rock and Civil Rights—Does This 
Mean the End of States Rights? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Washington Star. As usual, 
Mr. Lawrence pinpoints the vital ques- 
tion involved in the present controversy: 
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LITTLE Rock AND CIVIL RIGHTS—DISPUTE SEEN 
PROVING PREDICTION THAT BILL Is BLOW TO 
DUAL GOVERNMENT IN UNITED STATES 
Every governor, every sheriff, every mayor, 

and every local official who has anything to 
do with the administration of State or city 
laws can be hauled into Federal court on any 
pretext now and charged with alleged inter- 
ference with a Federal court order. This can 
happen, no matter how earnestly and con- 
scientiously the official may be performing 
the duties of his own office. 

Such is the situation which confronts the 
American people today as they note the un- 
precedented action of a Federal judge in 
summoning the governor of a sovereign 
State so that the court may pass judgment 
on his executive ability, his efficiency and 
his good faith in discharging the duties of 
his office. 

If the Governor of Arkansas should per- 
chance differ with the terms of an injunction 
that may be issued by the Federal judge 
after the September 20 hearing and continue 
to keep troops on guard, in accordance with 
his conscientious belief that he is fulfilling 
his duty as the chief executive of his State 
in preventing bloodshed and disorder, he can 
be charged with civil contempt and put in 
jail. Under existing Federal law, he will not 
even have the benefit of a jury trial. 

If the troops are withdrawn and bloodshed 
follows, there is no way to hold the arbitrary- 
minded Federal judge responsible for the 
death of any citizen. 

How easy it would be for impassioned opin- 
fon to uphold a dictator in America today if 
he attempted overnight to transform the 
American system of government into an irre- 
sponsible government—judging by the wide- 
spread indifference to what is happening in 
Arkansas. 

Many persons say frankly in conversations 
with their neighbors that the Governor ought 
to be jailed, but the average citizen today 
knows little about our dual system of govern- 
ment. Lack of education in the schools on 
the constitutional rights of the States, plus 
the steady whittling away of those rights by 
a usurping Federal Government, aided by a 
usurping Supreme Court, has persuaded 
many citizens that, of course, anything the 
Federal Government does is right in all con- 
troversies with the States. 

"Wnhy don't you remove the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator from office?" wrote many citizens to 
President Eisenhower in 1955. They didn't 
seem to realize that there is a guaranty of 
freedom of speech in the Constitution. Nor 
did they know apparently that the States are 
supposed to be sovereign. But now a governor 
is to be interrupted in his duties and perhaps 
removed by a Federal court and put in jail. 

Nor do the people generally understand 
that a governor can be tried now without & 
Jury and sentenced to jail by the same judge 
who makes the charge and acts as prosecuting 
attorney, Judge, and jury. Congress debated 
this very issue recently in connection with 
the civil-rights bill but surrendered to the 
concept of a Federal dictatorship. There are 
no jury trials in civil-contempt cases. 

This correspondent made a memorandum 
for himself on Saturday, August 31, apropos 
the passage of the civil-rights legislation by 
Congress and put it in his files to be read a 
yen hence. The memorandum read as fol- 

ows: 

“The damage done to constitutional gov- 
ernment by a majority at the session of Con- 
gress just ended is epochal. It is the worst 
blow to the dual system of government in- 
flicted in the history of the Republic. 

“For the States have been placed in the 
role of subordinate satellites of the Federal 
Government, Their governors, their jus- 
tices, their mayors, and their sheriffs now can 
be court-martialed at any time by Federal 
injunction. They no longer are independ- 
ent, self-governing units. 
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“Only a- patriotic and impartial-minded 
Supreme Court of the United States can 
Strike down this usurpation of power by 
Congress.. The membership of the present 
Court, itself recently guilty of usurpation, 
affords however, little hope of saving the con- 
stitutional system. 

“The legislators call the new measure, for 
instance, a law on civil rights. They have 
made millions of persons believe that only 
the right-to-vote issue is involved. Actu- 
ally, the new law is a condemnation of State 
government in America, its capacity to rule, 

deprives the States of their historic 
right to determine for themselves what the 
qualifications of voters shall be and whether 
State, county, and city officials are properly 
enforcing such State laws. This opens the 
Way at any time for the central government 
to break down the authority of State govern- 
ments on any question by further use of the 
same principle of Federal authority now 
Written into the civil-rights legislation.” 

Only 4 days later the prediction in that 
Memorandum came true. There is chaos to- 
day in the relations between the States and 

Federal Government. Footnote for his- 

: In this tragic hour, the President and 
the Congress and the Supreme Court of the 
United States are away from Washington on 
Vacation. 


Socialism and the Federal Estate and Gift 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ras Vicious devices by which this coun- 
is being driven down the road toward 
tar em is the Federal estate and gift 
Not only are the rates excessive 

0 confiscatory, but the whole principle 


g. 

It is for this reason that I have in- 

943 uced in this Congress a bill—H. R. 

5—which would repeal these taxes, 

& proposed constitutional amend- 

i—House Joint Resolution 461— 

* hich would prohibit the Federal Gov- 

™ment from ever reimposing such taxes 
the future. 

At this point I want to quote from a 
from worthwhile study of this subject 
does the point of view of the harm it 
ef our country, and its destructive 

€ct in terms of preventing an essential 
expansion of industry: 

AND THE FEDERAL ESTATE AND GIFT 
— Taxes 
In thie (By Robert B. Dresser) 
Article, I pro to discuss the 
— effecta Of Federal tete and gift 
axes, e advantage of leavin ch 
taxes exclusively to the States. pie Ac 
à high existing laws the estate tax runs to 
57% Of 77 percent and the gift tax to 
à 8 gift tax is imposed as 
a 
evasion of the fir Sage estate tax to prevent 
© rates of these taxes are manifestly 
homie tory, and they have very harmful eco- 
palr thee They not only seriously im- 
but th e incentive to work, save and invest, 
and wily. are extremely destructive of capital 
lation = d Jong run destroy the accumu- 
p. that are so necessary for 
industria] activity and expansion with the 
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resulting beneficial effects on our economy 
and the people as a whole. 

In its report on the tax problems of small 
business, published in June 1953, the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate makes the following statement 
regarding estate taxes (pp. 21-23): ’ 

“Your committee is deeply concerned with 
those forces which lessen competition and 
compromise the free enterprise nature of our 
economy, Testimony which was given to the 
Taxation Subcommittee lent credence to re- 
ports that estate taxes often lead to the dis- 
appearance of small or medium-size inde- 
pendent businesses or their merger with the 
dominant segment of an industry.” 

The report quotes the following testimony 
of a witness: 

“Since little companies are generally indi- 
vidually owned, death inevitably forces a 
substantial cash inheritance-tax demand on 
any small company owner's estate. Then 
the small organization that had managed to 
survive competition and income taxes must 
raise the cash to meet this tax, or be liqui- 
dated by sale or merger, which is happening 
at an alarming rate. 

“The effect, then, of the present system 
of taxation is to accentuate the trend toward 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few, while the Department of 
Justice spends great effort prosecuting the 
monopolies that are forced into existence by 
our tax system.” 

In its findings and recommendations the 
committee says: 

“The impact of death levies on many pri- 
vately held. small businesses all too often 
results in forced sales to competing firms 
in the same industry. Furthermore, the 
threat of inheritance and estate taxes pro- 
vides a strong inducement for the principal 
owners of any such corporation to “hedge” 
against the possibility of death through such 
sellouts.” : 

Moreover, the heavy taxation of large es- 
tates compels the rich to seek comparatively 
safe, liquid investments 1n order to provide 
for the heavy taxes that will be imposed 
upon their estates at death, thus further 
reducing the capital available for hazardous 
business ventures which have done so much 
to improve the lot of the American people, 

It should be realized that rich men, such, 
for example, as the late Henry Ford, play 
a very important part in our economy, They 
and their families can personally consume 
and enjoy but à trivial part of their wealth, 
The balance is in effect held by them as 
trustees for the public. It is this wealth 
that has supplied in the past much of the 
venture or risk capital required by new and 
hazardous enterprises, such as the railroads, 
the automobile industry, the aircraft indus- 
try, and many others, as well as for the 
expansion of existing enterprises. By this 
means jobs and good wages have been pro- 
vided for millions of workers. The auto- 
mobile industry furnishes an excellent illus- 
tration, Based upon 1957 reports, the num- 
ber of jobs created directly and indirectly 
by the automobile industry, which is only 
about 60 years old, is over 10 million, This 
is 1 out of every 7 persons now employed 
in all classes of employment in the United 
States. 

Such enterprises, however, are risky. 
Many of them fail and the Investor loses his 
investment. Hence, he nrust have funds that 
he can afford to risk. Most people do not 
have such funds, and such holders of capital 
as banks and trust estates are not permitted 
to make such hazardous investments, High 
death as well as high income taxes destroy the 
incentive and the ability to incur such risks, 

Does anyone doubt that the wealth of Mr. 
Henry Ford was of far greater benefit to the 
people of this country in his hands than it 
would have been in the hands of the Federal 
Government? He used it to develop a great 
industry which has given employment at good 
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wages, directly and indirectly, to hundreds of 
thousands of people. In the hands of the 
Federal Government the money would soon 
have been dissipated in the construction of 
nonproductive post offices and other Govern- 
ment buildings and in paying the costs of an 
unduly expanded bureaucracy. 

RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES BREAKS UP LARGE 

ESTATES 


There should be no fear that the absence 
of a heavy Federal estate tax would lead to an 
undue concentration of wealth in the hands 
of à few. The rule against perpetuities, in- 
herited.by us from the common law of Eng- 
land, forbids tying up the ownership of prop- 
erty for a longer period than a life or lives in 
being and 21 years, In other words, an estate 
must be divided among the heirs or benefi- 
ciaries in the second succeeding generation. 
From that time on the estate will be subject 
to a further subdivision with each generation, 
if it should happen that there is any of it 
left to be divided. If the large estates are to 
be broken up, it is obviously better that this 
should be done by natural forces than by 
taxation. In the first case the capital con- 
tinues in the hands of individuals, In the 
second it is taken by the Government. 


REVENUE FROM DEATH AND GIFT TAXES SMALL 


Assuredly, the harm done to the economy 
by the present high rates of death and gift 
taxes is out of all proportion to the revenue 
produced, and cannot be justified by any ar- 
gument based on fiscal needs. Even with the 
very high rates now in force, the revenue 
from these taxes is comparatively trivial. It 
is only about 114 percent of the total 
budget—enough to pay the Government's ex- 
penses for about 5 days. 

STATES ALSO IMPOSE DEATH TAXES 


The imposition of death taxes is not con- 
fined to the Federal Government. The indi- 
vidual States as well impose either estate or 
legacy taxes on death. The duplication of 
taxes by the State and Federal Governments 
has become a matter of grave concern, and 
it is important that steps be taken to end it, 
The field of death taxes should be assigned to 
the States, the laws of which determine the 
right to dispose of property on death and the 
rights of inheritance. 

The gift tax is merely auxiliary to the 
estate tax, and both should be dealt with 
alike, 

REASON FOR IMPOSING SUCH TAXES 


If these taxes have such a harmful effect 
and produce so little revenue, why are they 
imposed? 

An examination of the speeches, articles, 
and books on the subject during the past 35 
or 40 years furnishes the answer. 

The manifest purpose is to redistribute 
wealth. An approach to an equality of 
wealth for all was to be effected by means of 
taxation. And some even went so far as to 
advocate an outright abolition of the right 
of inheritance as proposed in the Communist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx. 

Even the president of one of our great uni- 
versities, in a magazine article published 14 
years ago, expressed sympathy with the sug- 
gestion that the Government confiscate, by 
constitutional methods, all property once in 
a generation. 

The ultimate result of this, of course, 
would be the ownership of all property by 
the Government, the objective of the Com- 
munists as expressly stated in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto of Karl Marx. 

In some of the literature during this pe- 
riod the view was expressed that large 
wealth cannot be fairly and honestly ac- 
quired, and that as a matter of simple jus- 
tice it should be taken by the Government at 
death. This, it was said, would do away, 
among other things, with the revolting spec- 
tacle of an offspring of a rich parent enjoy- 
ing the benefits of wealth which he did 
nothing to accumulate, 
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One book, written 17 years ago, discusses 
this whole subject at great length, and gives 
the history of the movement to impose these 
taxes. Never have I read a more bitter, 
scathing attack on those who have acquired 
fortunes. It is a veritable hymn of hate. 

At the bottom of the attack on the right of 
inheritance is undoubtedly the human vice 
of envy—envy that someone else is rich while 
Iam not. 

If there is a single economic justification 
for a heavy death tax, I have not been able to 
discover it. On the contrary, as I have 
pointed out, it has very harmful economic 
effects, and in the case of the present Federal 
estate tax, it produces with the gift tax com- 
paratively little revenue. 


RESULTS OF REDISTRI2UTION OF WEALTH 


Moreover, the results of the redistribution 
of existing wealth would, I think, be most 
disappointing to those who advocate it. 

Based upon figures taken from a report of 
former Secretary of the. Treasury Snyder to 
the Ways and Means Committee on February 
5, 1951: 

1, If the total taxable income, before taxes, 
in the Income-tax brackets over $6,000 were 
divided eq: y among the 155 million people 
in the try at that time, each person 
would receive $80. 

2. 1f the total taxable income, before taxes, 
in the brackets over $10,000 were so distrib- 
uted, each person would receive $50. 

8. If the total taxable income, before taxes, 
in the brackets over $20,000 were so distrib- 
uted, each person would receive $25. 

LESSON TO BE LEARNED 


The lesson to be learned from this is that 
what is needed in order to improve the lot of 
the less fortunate is not a redistribution of 
existing wealth, but the production of more 
wealth. This can be accomplished only by 
providing a proper incentive for people to 
work, save, and invest in productive enter- 
prises. It is the incentive furnished by the 
right to acquire and own property and to 
dispose of it during life and at death, and 
the right to make and keep a reasonable profit 
for one's labor and the use of his property 
that makes possible the increased production 
of wealth and thé resulting improvement in 
the general scale of living. It is this incen- 
tive which is the mainspring of the private 
enterprise system, without which it will not 
work. 'The removal, or partial removal, of 
this incentive by excessive income and death 
taxes leads to the production of less wealth 
and defeats the objective of improving the 
lot of the average citizen. 

Our astounding economic progress and our 
high scale of living have been due to our 
American system of private enterprise and 
our system of constitutional government 
which have given the individual freedom and 
provided him with the incentive to work, 
save and invest in productive enterprises. 


IMPORTANCE OF MACHINERY 


Over 90 percent of the work in American 
industry is done by machinery. It is this 
machinery that has made the high wages 
and high scale of living possible, 

The capital required to provide this ma- 
chinery has come from the savings of cor- 
porations and individuals. The great bulk 
ot the new capital supplied by individuals 
which is needed for this machinery and the 
expansion of industry comes from those 
having the larger incomes and the greater 
wealth. Excessive taxation not only dis- 
courages the investment of capital in indus- 
try but it also reduces the source of supply 
by the amount of the excessive tax, 

IMPORTANCE OF OUR INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 


Largely responsible for our marvelous 
economic progress are the great industrial 
leaders and inventors—such men as Henry 
Ford, Thomas Edison, and many others— 
who have provided the idcas and leadership 
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that have made this wonderful achievement 
possible. That many of them made large 
fortunes 1s not a reason for condemning 
them. The price thus paid has been trivial 
compared with the benefits recelved by the 
people as a whole. 

That there may have been some knaves 
among those who acquired large fortunes is 
no reason for a blanket condemnation of 
them all. To forbid the transmission of 
such fortunes on death would largely destroy 
the incentive to do the things that have so 
greatly benefited the American people. It 
would be like burning down the barn to get 
rid of the rats. 

WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN UNITED 

STATES 


The large fortunes constitute but a small 
part of the wealth of the country. Accord- 
ing to a study by Dr. Willford I. King, on 
July 1, 1936, there were about 9,000 families 
in the United States having wealth of $1 
milion or over, and their wealth in the 
aggregate amounted to approximately $22 
billion. This was slightly less than 7 per- 
cent of the total value of private property 
in the country at that time, which Dr. King 
estimated at aboyt $321 billion. 

Despite frequent assertions to the con- 
trary, the fact 1s that never in all history 
has there been such a wide distribution of 
wealth among the people as in the United 
States. 

CONCLUSION 


By way of summary, the Federal estate tax 
is the least defensible of any of the taxes 
levied by the Federal Government. It is a 
direct levy on capital, its economic effects 
are exceedingly harmful, it produces but 
little revenue, and it invades a ficid of taxa- 
tion already being used by the States. 

I, therefore, submit that the levying of 
such taxes should be abandoned by the Fed- 
eral Government, and this means of taxation 
left exclusively to the States, where compe- 
tition would tend to keep the rates within 
reasonable bounds, 

The gift tax is merely auxiliary to the 
estate tax, and both should be dealt with 
alike, 

To accomplish this objective a bill should 
be promptly passed repealing the death and 
gift taxes, and in addition an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States should 
be adopted prohibiting the levying of such 
taxes by the Federal Government in the 
future. A bill (H. R. 9435) repealing these 
taxes has recently been introduced in the 
House by Congressman Narri W. GWINN, 
and joint resolutions proposing such a con- 
stitutional amendment have been introduced 
in the present Congress by Senator DIRKSEN 
and Congressman Gwinn (S. J. Res, 25, H. J. 
Res. 141, and H. J. Res. 461). n 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., August 26, 1957. 


Consumer Has a Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
editorial from the Austin Statesman of 
July 8, 1957, under the heading “Con- 
Sumer Has a Side.” 

It may be surprising to some, but it 
should be gratifying to many, that out 
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of Texas, the State which is our largest 
natural-gas producer, a voice should be 
raised in behalf of the consumer. 

Members of Congress considering the 
-Harris bill, H. R. 6790, would do well to 
ponder the concluding appeal of the 
editorial: 

It is equally clear that no injustice should 
be permitted on millions of gas users who, 
if this bill passes in its present form, will 
have no check on price rises which may 
get underway almost immediately after it 
becomes law. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


^ CONSUMER Has A SIDE 


Last year President Eisenhower vetoed the 
measure passed by Congress which freed nat- 
ural-gas producers from Federal price con- 
trol He did so, he said, because of the 
arrogant lobbying by the bill's supporters. 
At the time, however, he said he favored the 
general purposes of the measure. 

Now he has withdrawn from the view that 
&n amendment should protect the rights of 
the consumer, feeling, apparently, that the 
bill does not jeopardize the consumers’ 
rights. And he sees no need for the Federal 
Power Commission to look into the costs of 
production, 

Many billions are at stake 1n this legisla- 
tion, It would seem, in all fairness, that 
the President find out first just what the 
circumstances and facts are so that it will 
be fair both to the gas industry and to the 
consumers. 

It still is not very clear how it can be that 
an unregulated industry is to the interest of 
the consumer who is dependent on its 
product. 

No one wants to see an injustice committed 
on the gas industry. On the other hand, it 
is equally clear that no injustice should be 
permitted on millions of gas users who, if 
this bill passes in its present form, will have 
no check on price rises which may get under 
way almost immediately after it becomes law. 


The Labor Movement Serves Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
given by Prof. Philip Taft, of Brown 
University, a member of the American 
Federation of Teachers, at the ann 
banquet of the federation, held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on August 22, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

AppRess Given BY Pror. Pump Tart, or 
Brown UNIVERSITY, A MEMBER OF THE AMER“ 
ICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AT THE AN- 
NUAL BANQUET OF THE FEDERATION, AUGUST 
22, CHICAGO 
The general labor movement has influ- 

enced education and the school system in 

several ways—some directly, and others, pet 
haps of equal importance, indirectly, Fron! 
its beginning, the labor movement of the 

United States, and of other countries as well, 

has sought to expand the opportunities 
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the average man and woman who depends on 
the sale of his services for his income. The 
labor movement has sought also from its in- 
ception to shorten the hours of labor, In 
fact, as we recall the first demands made 
by the emerging trade unions of the late 18th 
&nd early 19th centuries, we find that the 
demands for higher wages and shorter hours 
Were almost always bound together in one 
Package. It may properly be asked how do 
the demands for higher wages and shorter 
hours affect the educational institutions of 
the country. My answer would be: very di- 
rectly and significantly, for it is only by rais- 
ing the wages of adults—the real wages, I 
mean—that the family is enabled to provide 
for the schooling of its children. The first 
Tequisite for a general and broad education 
Cf all the people is adequate Income for the 
family so that it can afford to keep the child 
in school rather than to send it to the mine 
or factory at a tender age to help raise the 
family income, Indirectly, therefore,. the 
trace unions, by insisting that a greater share 
Of the national income be paid to wage earn- 
ers, were, in fact, asking that the working 
child be given the opportunity for an educa-- 
tion. Let us bear in mind that only as the 
family.ceases to depend upon the income of 
young wage earner is it poesible to force 

& withdrawal of the child from industry. ` 
Consequently, the trade unions were 
among the first groups in our society to recog- 
nize end fight against the evil of child labor. 
ey were among the first groups to insist 

on raising the school age, and on the estab- 
zent of systems of supervision which 
Prevented the evasion of the laws rezulating 
employment of children and prohibiting 

the employment of those below a stipulated 
By insisting that the child's place was 
in the school and not in the factory, or the 
counting house or the mire—fortunately our 
generation does not know of the employment 
9f childrtn of tender age as breaker boys in 
la conl mines—the labor movement stimu- 
ted and enlarged the role of the school 
Om in our society and in our communities. 
relationship between the level df real 
eand the demand for education can be 

the today by the increased enrollments in 
Ver ondary schools and colleges and unl- 
tise ties as the levels of real income have 


n. 

Shorter hours have been, as has already 
deen noted, one of the earliest demands of 
am a labor. As à matter of fact, the first 

movement organized on the North 
mote non Continent was established to pro- 
That We Shorter workweek—the 10-hour day. 
ot na one reason why the Mechanics Union 
ment de Associations, the first labor move- 
in Prin OUr country, was brought into being 

Philadelphia in 1827, From that time on, 

‘ber as à matter cf fact, in the single union 
Ore that time, the labor movement has 


nee? Placed the demand for shorter hours 
the In its list. Thus, the trade unions in 


1830's demanded the 10-hour day. In 
War ore immediately following the Civil 
mand e unions started to agitate and de- 
an eran’ bour day; this was followed by 
that te ta establish the 44-hour week, so 
for Telat Workers would have a greater span 

n. wre-time activities, including educa- 
tock th * next demand for shorter hours 
a dd. term cf a plea and insistence upon 
n mo "tk. and this schedule of werk was 
Unions p,,P/3€08 established by the trade 
in the , fore it was recognized as desirable 

© law of the lund. 

educati ration between shorter hours and 
Pioneers Was recognized by the trade-union 
Conntring li tHe United States and other 

en moy oe men who founded the trade- 
Were m Ovezient to which we are afülioted 
a better Of Cbarncter and vision who eought 
not re. Ute for their fellow men. They did 
but 8 the labor movement as a business, 
women e instrument by which men and 

Could attain a better and fuller life. 
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It was a Boston machinist, Ira Steward, who 
argued that when a worker is forced to work 
long hours he becomes a mere machine, a 
beast of burden with few wants and interests, 
He therefore believed that by reducing the 
hours of labor, man's wants and interests 
inevitably expanded. Where formerly he was 
satisfied with a mere animal subsistence, a 
shorter workday, by giving him time to think 
and reflect, would automatically open new 
horizons for him. Time to think leads to 
greater curlosity which can be satisfied only 
with a knowledge of the arts and of the 
sciences. Steward saw in shorter hours the 
basic requisite for raising the educational 
level of our working people. 

But we must never forget that the early 
movement was not established by believers 
in mere bread-and-butter organizations. 
They, of course, stressed the primary need 
for the organizations of labor to win better 
wages and working conditions, but they saw 
in more favorable conditions of employment 
the means for enlarging the understanding 
and activities of the average men and women 
whom they zealously served. 

So far I have attempted to show the con- 
tributions of organized labor in the expan- 
sion of educational opportunities for our 
people. These have been great, even though 
frequently unrecognized. Organized labor 
has, moreover, always shown a more direct 
and pervasive interest in education; labor 
has always supported the school and the 
teacher. Before dealing with the school sys- 
tem, labor has noticed the teacher. In my 
opinion, the teacher, working with the pupil, 
is the most important member of the school 
system. A school could be operated without 
auditoria or athletic flelds or even build- 
ings; it is possible to run a school in the 
fields or even in private homes. The one in- 
dispensable individual in a school working 
with the child is the teacher, a simple fact 
not always recognized by school committees, 
superintendents, and even the parents of 
schoolchildren. ‘The labor movement, in 
contrast, has always recognized the primary 
importance of the teacher, not only because 
of his contribution to the education of the 
youth of America, but because the labor 
movement has insisted that those who made 
& contribution to the welfare of the commu- 
nity, those who provide a useful and neces- 
sary service should be accorded all the rights 
enjoyed by other citizens and be given the 
opportunity to share in the fruits of eco- 
nomic progress. The classroom teacher 
should not be the forgotten man in our 
society. The labor movement has always 
fought for the right of the teacher to enjoy 
the freedoms accorded to all other citizens, 
and has insisted that freedom of speech and 
freedom of organization and the right to 
organize be accorded to the teacher as well 
as those in other occupations. The labor 
moyement has actively opposed the efforts 
of some school authorities to deprive teachers 
of rights possessed by other citizens and has 
defended, and even more, insisted, on the 
necessity of teachers organizing so that ex- 
cessive burdens would not be forced on them. 
But labor has not neglected to recognize that 
effective teaching and devoted teachers 
should be properly rewarded. We must 
neither underestimate nor overstress the al- 
truiem of teachers. 

So far, I have dealt with the influence of 
the labor movement in promoting education 
and educational opportunities indirectly 
through the creation of a political and eco- 
nomic climate which increases the educa- 
tional opportunities for the average man 
and woman, and enables the teacher to pro- 
tect himself against certain kinds of abuses, 
But the labor movement has long been also 
the direct and faithful friend of the teacher 
and the school system. 

Let us now turn to more direct activity on 
behalf of education. From its first organiza- 
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tion, the labor movement aided in 
the campaigns for the establishment of ade- 
quate schools, for the children of America, 
In fact one of the grievances most complained 
of by labor in the first decades of the last 
century was the absence of free public edu- 
cation. It was recognition of the need for 
free public education which helped stimulate 
the scattered local unions of Philadelphia to 
combine into what we would today call a city 
central federation for common action in be- 
half of free education, All Americans, in- 
cluding those who send their children to pri- 
vate schools, are proud at least of the princi- 
ple of free public schooling for every child. 

Even though labor had little organization 
and few resources, much of the early effort 
went into campaigns for free public educa- 
tion. The arguments against free public ed- 
ucation were not lacking and some folks were 
convinced that such a system would only be 
& waste of the taxpayer's funds and would 
give the Government an opportunity to con- 
trol the child and even the parent. Some 
believed that the worker's children should 
attend the charity schools then in operation 
in many communities. But the first organi- 
zations of labor believed, as we do today, that 
a democracy is not possible unless every child 
ts given the opportunity to an education 
without the stigma of charity or inferiority. 
The worker's organizations of the 1830's de- 
clared education to be “the rock on which the 
temple of moral freedom and independence is 
founded; any cther foundation than this, will 
prove inadequate to the protection of our lib- 
erties, and our republican institutions, In 
order to support the superstructure, the 
foundation must be broad. Our Government 
is republican; our education should be 
equally so." 

The quotation expresses the view of the 
la bor movement of the pre-Civil War period, 
No less friendly was the attitude of the labor 
movement which followed the Civil War. 
Education was from the beginning, high on 
the list cf demands of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the first convention of 
the A. F, of L, came out for compulsory edu- 
cation of the children of America. In addi- 
tion, the A. F. of L. soon thereafter went on 
record that textbooks and supplies be fur- 
nished free for every pupil attending a pub- 
lic school. 

The attitude of the labor movement has 
always been that educational opportunities 
should be sufficiently diverse to take account 
of the varying talents and capacities of in- 
dividuals. Therefore, it has recognized the 
need for vocational education. Actually, the 
labor movement was largely instrumental in 
the enactment of the first Federal law provid- 
ing for grants-in-aid to States for the pro- 
motion of vccational education. The frst 
draft of the Smith-Hughes Act was written in 
the office of A. F. of L. President Samuel 
Gompers. The labor movement has watched 
these developments with sympathy and un- 
derstanding and has sought to have pro- 
grams developed which would serve the indi- 
vidual, the school, and industry, but which 
would not be utilized as a means for giving 
advantage to special private firms. The labor 
movement has urged the adoption of night- 
school programs where young people and 
adults might resume their schooling short- 
ened by the need to enter the labor market. 
Favoring equal opportunity for all, the labor 
movement has persistently supported the 
establishment and enlargement of the public 
college and university so that educational 
opportunity would not be rationed on the 
basis of income. 

Quite early in its history, the general labor 
movement recognized the desirability of 
teachers forming organizations which would 
be able to protect the standards of the pro- 
fession and, at the same time, defend the 
ealary-scales and the working conditions of 
the teacher. Of course, there are always 
those who question the propriety of teachers 
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joining a labor organization; others are not 
heppy about afflliating with federations com- 
posed largely of manual workers. Even from 
the narrow point of view of self-interest, the 
teacher gains a great deal from his affiliation 
with the general labor movement. 

Surely no group in our society has more 
loyally and consistently fought for the exten- 
sion of education and the rights of the 
teacher than has the labor movement of the 
United States. What better forum is avail- 
able to the teacher than the millions of citi- 
zens anxious to be told of the needs and 
achievements of our schools? Where else 
could the teacher find an audience as sym- 
pathetic to his problems and as anxious to 
solve them as can be found within the labor 
movement? 

As teachers we recognize certain facts. In 

-dealing with the level of salaries we are in- 
evitebly aware that the Government which 
employs us also provides other servicés for 
the community. Schooling, while of major 
importance, is only one of a number of serv- 
ices provided by modern government. Fre- 
quently the services compete for the tax dol- 
lar, and those employees who are not in a 
good bargaining position are likely to have 
their needs overlooked. The teachers must 
haye a spokesman because the employing 
units of the teacher are frequently facing 
demands from other groups also. It is, more- 
over, a true if unfortunate fact that many 
echool committees, administrators, and even 
parents, are more impressed by eye-catching 
buildings and expensive athletic plants than 
with good teaching and efficient teachers, It 
is true also, however, that good and comfort- 
able buildings and athletic plants and effec- 
tive teaching are not mutually exclusive, 
They go very well together, and teachers ap- 
preciate clean and comfortable schoolrooms 
as much if not more than anyone else. The 
error lies in judging merely by externals and 
remaining satisfied if the facilities are mod- 
ern and attractive. Facilities are only instru- 
ments used by the teacher and the level of 
teaching is determined by the person who 
directs.the class and not by modern lighting 
or buildings even though the latter may be 
helpful teaching aids and highly desirable. 
What we must insist upon is that good 
schools are the result of good teachers and 
that neglecting the teacher will ultimately 
destroy the schoo! system. 

Because of the competition for the tax 
dollar by many groups and services and be- 
cause laymen frequently confuse externals 
with what 1s essential, teachers must organize 
£0 as to effectually present claims for a fair 
shore of the tax revenue. The general labor 
movement as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, and subsequently also 
by the CIO, recognized the needs of the 
teacher and that they could not efficiently 
be met by the individual. The A. F, of L, 
welcomed the first organized groups into its 
micst. The first local unions of teachers 
were warmly greeted and their support urged 
upon the affiliates, At first, as is customary 
in all crafts, professions, and industries, the 
local unions were affiliated directly to the 
American Federation of Labor, but by 1916 
there was a sufficient number of local units 
of teachers organized for the A. F. of L. to 
grant them a national charter—and the 
American Federation of Teachers was estab- 
lished. The advantage of the affiliation with 
labor was the A. F. of L. could give the 
teachers support in secking to rectify their 
grievances; it could make known to a wider 
audience the claims and rights of teachers 
and mobilize the membership of the trade 
unions in their behalf. The significance of 
the national union organization of teachers 
wes that for the first time teachers ac- 

,qu:red an experienced central body which 
could aid local groups and give them the 
benefit of experience gained in organizing 
and negotiating with the school authorities, 

Crganizing the unorganized hes never been 

an easy task. In some perioda it is less 
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difficult than in others, but fear and inertia 
are always to some extent present. Newly 
organized workers have in the past frequently 
faced the danger of discrimination and loss 
of employment if they tried, but were not 
successful, in establishing a union. Even 
today, when labor is protected by legislation 
in its right to organize, discrimination is not 
unknown. Far more serious and widespread 
were the obstacles of the past, before the 
great expansions of trade-union member- 
ship in the 1930's and 1940's. Teachers who 
joined a union then faced not only the 
economic hurdles of all the other unions; 
they had to overcome even greater obstacles 
than manual workers. As Government em- 
ployees they were frequently prohibited from 
combining with their colleagues in order to 
rectify injustice and secure equitable treat- 
ment. 

Yet the pioneers who laid the groundwork 
for the American Federation of Teachers per- 
sisted in their tasks. They have been able to 
convince, cajole, or force school authorities 
in many communities to recognize that a 
teacher has the right to join a protective or- 
ganization to defend his economic and pro- 
fessional status. But the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has been more than a mere 
agent for handling grievances. It has fore- 
seen many of the problems facing school sys- 
tems of America and has found ways through 
which they might be intelligently met. Be- 
cause its views are primarily influenced by 
the needs of the children and those who have 
the primary responsibility for their formal 
training, the teachers, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, has been able to warn 
against the successive crises that have faced 
and are facing our educational system. The 
views of the APT are not those of the school 
administrators; its views are not formulated 
with a view of serving a selfish special inter- 
est, but they are devised to serve the inter- 
ests of all the people, and of the future gen- 
erations. The American Federation of 
Teachers as an integral part of the AFL-CIO 
can bring educational problems to the great 
forum of labor's convention and there mo- 
bilize sentiment for a proper public policy. 

The depression of the 1930's led to a seri- 
ous crisis in our economy and in our schools. 
Local governments, harried by falling reve- 
nue and rising costs of their relief budgets, 
began reducing the amounts allocated for 
schools. The AFT and the AFL both directed 
their efforts toward not only halting this 
dangerous trend but reversing it. At the 
depths of the depression, the conventions of 
the AFL warned of the need to increase 
school appropriations. The depression years 
brought with them a serious attack upon the 
schools, caused largely by the breakdown of 
sources of revenue, and the demand for econ- 
omy which was an outgrowth of the de- 
pressed state of business. It took the form of 
sharp budget cutting and, in some instances, 
of which Chicago is the outstanding exam- 
pie, local governments were unable to pay 
teachers out of their reduced tax income. 
At its convention in 1933, the A. F. of L. 
noted this danger to continued existence of 
the free public school which organized labor 
had long fought to establish. It called upon 
the Federal Government to ald the States to 
maintain their educational plants and activi- 
ties. The convention recognized that the 
primary responsibility for the education 
of children rested upon the local commu- 
nity and the State, but it also recognized that 
the breakdown of the educational system In 
any State, and the disastrous effect such a 
breakdown Inevitably exercises, 1s a potential 
problem for the citizens of all States. 

In 1936 the convention of the A. F. of L. 
endorsed pending bills in Congress which 
sought to provide Federal aid to States for 
education. The shifts in population occa- 
sioned by World War II and its continuance 
up to now, the great increases in school en- 
rollment and the stiil greater increases 
expected, raised the question of school fi- 
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nancing again. The labor movement, as rep- 
resented by the two federations—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations—and since the mer- 
ger by the existing federation, has spoken out 
continuously for Federal aid to education, so 
that children in areas with low-tax resources 
would not be denied adequate educational 
opportunities. 

As one examines the record, he finds that 
the most consistent friend of the school 
system has been the organized-labor move- 
ment. Labor has, over the years, fought for 
the expansion of the school system so that 
every child would have an opportunity for 
a free education through college and the uni- 
versity. Labor has recognized, as perhaps 
few groups in our society have, the signifi- 
cance of the teacher in the educational sys- 
tem. Because the labor movement has al- 
ways fought for the protection of civil rights 
for all the people of America, it has de- 
manded that the teacher be treated in like 
manner and be allowed all the rights and 
privileges of other citizens. Because it recog- 
nized that the teaching profession has a 
just claim for its fair share of the national 
income, it has fought for adequate salaries 
for the. teachers. F 

The labor movement has, moreover, recog- 
nized that the payment of adequate salaries 
is not only a measure of justice, but that, 
if the teachíng profession is to recrult the 
able and devoted men and women who have 
staffed our public schools, their remunera- 
tion must be sufficiently attractive to en- 
courage young people to take up the career 
of teaching. Unless we want a continuing 
steady deterioration in the quality of teach- 
ing, the teaching profession must not be ne- 
glectéd. The men and women who have de- 
voted years of effort are perhaps too com- 
mitted to change their professions; but death 
and retirement as well as the withdrawal of 
younger members from a profession which 
has failed to retain its position on the in- 
come scale make the raising of the pay of 
teachers imperative. It will not profit the 
community to have the finest plant and 
equipment that money can buy, if'it is not 
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These conditions have long been recognized 
by the general labor movement and by our 
‘own American Federation of Teachers. Be- 
cause of their primary interest in the school- 
child and the schoolteacher, the Amorican 
Federation of Teachers, and the general labor 
movement of which it is a part, have concen- 
trated their major efforts in improving the 
school system, in promoting the enlargement 
and enrichment of the curriculum so that 
every need, as far as possible, is filled; in 
protecting the teacher as a citizen, and 85 
an employee. The campaign waged by the 
A. F. of L. is never lost, and, for that matter, 
never permanently won. Because of the con- 
tinuing need, the teacher requires an inde- 
pendent spokesman and the sympathetic in- 
terest and support of a large body of citizens 
whose only demand upon the school is that 
it serve the children of America effectively. 


Questionnaire Submitted to the People cf 
the 12th Congressional District of New 
York 
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HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speskc! 
each year it has been my custom to sus“ 
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mit to the people of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York, whom I have 
the honor to serve, a questionnaire set- 
ting forth various questions which will 
be considered by the Congress of the 
United States in its deliberations. 

I appreciate the fine response to the 
questionnaire and am gratified to say 
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that the people of the 12th Congressional 
District of New York are intensely inter- 
ested in their Government and are will- 
ing to take time to participate in it by 
expressing their opinions and advice to 
their Representative in the Congress. 

The following is the questionnaire and 
the results in percentages: 


The response to the questionnaire by 
ousands of residents of our district has 
Of great assistance to me in carry- 
Out their wishes. Many persons who 
ered the questions also submitted 
Comments on other issues and sugges- 
tions for solutions to some of the prob- 
lems of the day. 
n €y are the people who elected me to 
vacent them in the Congress of the 
whine States. If there is any way in 
ch I can be of service to them I hope 
Will not hesitate to call upon me. 
During recess both my Washington and 
^ offices remain open. I have 
Competent staff and my services and 
theirs are available to my constituents. 
Want them to know that even when 
poner ess is not in session I am on the 


Address by Walter Reuther to the Annual 
-onvention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


una; DOUGLAS. Mr. President, T ask 
the A ous consent to have printed in 
Provo Ddix of the Recor the thought- 
Penns speech on some of our most 
ter Re National problems by Mr. Wal- 
Autom eT. president of tke United 

Obile Workers, CIO, to the Con- 


lon 
1. To promote the cause of world peace, President Eisenhower has said he believes It may be 
necessary for him to meet from time to time with foreign heads of state with whom he may 
not always agree... Do you favor such meetings between the President and foreign leaders? 14 2 
2. Do vou approve of President Eisenhower's gencral foreign polioy 7 52| 4 5 
you favor— 
(a) Continuing forelgn military ald? 51 44 5 
(b) Cenna foreign economic ad? n 45 4 
3. Do you approve of Congress authorizing the admission of a greater number of immigrants 
from all tries? 42 52 6 
4 3| e 5 
: 4 34 2 
7 58 39 3 
8 8 15 2 
9 47 5 3 
* not presently covered, mainly retail and service employees. Do you favor this 
10 an T os — Sad Sie ates Tr epee aro 84 15 01 
. you favor requiring registration of pension and welfare funds of labor unions and dis- 
11 Closure of financial transuctions involving them -aniooni nnn 91 06 03 
- To put the Post Office Department on a pay-as-you-go basis, do you favor Increasing postage 
GUN incibding á boost Di the 18-cius mail from 3 to 4 cents, as proposed by the adminis- Pa P ra 
s Do you approve direct Federul grants to States for education?.-..-.....--........-.......| 90| 38 02 
- Do you favor Federal plans for reinsuring privately run voluntary hospitalization and 
m surgical insurunco? FTC VVT 52 4n 
18. Do you favor further reduction in the age at which persons shall be eligible for social security?.| 62 36 02 
Do you favor the enactment of a strong civil rights program to enforce the voting rights of all e » a 
rr. EVA Dt le ::..... ...... 


vention of the American Federation of 

Teachers in Chicago on August 22, 1957. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

SPEECH BY WALTER P. REUTHER TO THE AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 22, 
1957 
My good friend Carl, distinguished guests, 

delegates to the American Federation of 

Teachers convention, and friends, it is a 

privilege and great pleasure to be with you 

tonight. I have looked forward to this op- 
portunity because I feel at home among 
teachers. I always tell my wife: “You know, 

I get many, many invitations to speak and 

from all sorts of groups, but I have the least 

resistance when the teachers ask me to come 
because I have a great affection for the 
teachers.” 

Further, I also think that my credentials 
are in order because I don't think that I 
could have demonstrated my affection in a 
more tangible way than by marrying a 
teacher—and, of course, that is precisely 
how I demonstrated my affection. [Ap- 
plause.] My good wife is a very attractive 
young lady, but then she was much more at- 
tractive to me—some 22 years ago when we 
were married—becauses, in her purse, she 
carried a membership card in the American 
Federation of Teachers. [Applause.] She 
not only carried a card in your union but was 
also a very active member of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Now, I did not come with a learned and 
prepared text as did our good friend Dr. Taft 
here. However, I would rather like to think 
out loud with you concerning some of the 
problems that I have been thinking about 
and that I also know that you have been 
thinking about. 

You know, if H. G. Wells had written that 
potent line about history being a race be- 
tween education and chaos today, he would 
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have been much more accurate than he was 
at the time he wrote it, because you and I 
and the people of the world are living in the 
most difficult, the most challenging period in 
human history. 

I would like to talk about that problem 
as it relates to education because, in a broad 
sense, what you and I and the millions of 
people who make up the family of man do 
with the problem, the kind of solution we 
will find for it and how we can exploit the 
opportunities that are on the other side of 
the coin, in a large measure, depend upon 
what we do with the development of human 
resources of the world. 

We are in a crisis in the world. The crisis 
is not economic, political or military in 
character. Essentially we are living in a 
moral crisis which is refiected in man's grow- 
ing immorality to himself—of man's grow- 
ing abuse of himself—which finds its most 
terrifying expression in the total destructive 
power of the H-bomb, which, in our place 
in history, has made peace an absolute con- 
dition of human survival. 

Now, just as the world is in a crisis be- 
cause of this moral problem, the plaguing 
domestic problems of America are essentially 
moral in character. The civil rights question 
which has been debated for so many weeks 
in Washington—that is not a political ques- 
tion—that is esentially a moral question of 
how Americans must learn to live with 
others, regardless of race, creed or color, 
This happens to be, I think, perhaps 
America's most challenging problem as it 
relates to providing leadership to the free 
world in the growing struggle for the hearts 
and minds of people everywhere; in the con- 
test between freedom and the forces of com- 
munism and communistic tyranny. 

Go to Asia, as I did, into the villages of 
northern India, and they will ask you about 
Montgomery, Ala., and they will want to 
know all of the details because they are 
looking at America—and they will judge us 
not by our productive indexes, not by the 
brightness of chrome on the new Chevrolets 
and Cadillacs, not by the millions of tons 
of steel that we have the capacity to pro- 
duce, even though, of course, they are im- 
pressed by these statistics—but they will 
Judge us by the only true measurements of 
the greatness of civilization—not our ma- 
terial wealth, but how do we demonstrate 
the social and moral bilities essen- 
tial to translate material wealth into basic 
human values. 

They will ask us: “What about your double 
standards in America?” 

We need to work hard at finding a practical 
way to overcome the moral gap between 
America's noble policies and its ugly prac- 
tices In the field of civil rights. 

The second most important challenge in 
America is education, a condition that be- 
comes more threatening and more serious 
each day as classrooms become more and 
more antiquated and more children demand 
the right of education as members of our free 
society and as teachers get less and less com- 
pensation in terms of their equity of the 
gross national product. 

Of course, here again the crisis in educa- 
tion is not economic. We have the material 
resources essential to overcoming this basic 
educational deficit. We have the know-how 
in terms of teachers and techniques—what 
we lack is the moral courage and the good 
sense to commit a large enough portion of 
our economic resources necessary to overcome 
this basic deficit. 

While we are talking about moral crises, 
I just want to say in passing that the labor 
movement has a moral crisis on its hands— 
that essentially the corruption and the gang- 
sterism which have penetrated certain 
unions In the American labor movement is a 
refiection of our culture. It comes out of the 
fact that we have placed too great an empha- 
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sis in our society upon the sheer acquisition 
of material wealth as being the only symbol 
of success and that this kind of almost total 
dedication to material values tends to cor- 
rupt, and, of course, it corrupts labor leaders 
as well as other members of our society. 

Therefore, I am proud to be part of the 
team in the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations who 
are engaged in the practical and some- 
what painful task of applying our newly de- 
vised ethical codes to our labor movement. 
[Applause.] 

I want to assure you that it may be pain- 
ful, but that we are determined to drive out 
of the leadership of the American labor move- 
ment every crook and racketeer, because we 
believe that neither crooks nor Communists 
ought to be in the leadership of a free labor 
movement. [Applause.} 

Now, the crisis in education is one that 
cannot be overcome as a deficit in the pro- 
duction of automobiles might be overcome. 
If there is a demand for more cars than 
Chevrolet may be producing, then all that 
you do is to put on & second or third shift, 
and very shortly you begin to overcome. the 
deficit. 

However, in education you have got to back 
way up, because you are dealing here with 
human elements. That is the great tragedy 
of America—that we are developing many 
problems and, essentially, they grow out of 
this cultural lag between the progress that 
we make as a free people in the physical 
sciences, in the art of working with machines 
and materials and our failure to make com- 
parable progress in the human and social 
sciences—in the art and know-how of work- 
ing with people, developing human resources. 
Education, of course, essentially is that kind 
of a task—the finding of a way within the 
framework of our free society to facilitate 
the maximum growth of every human being. 

The American labor movement can be 
proud of the history that Dr. Taft referred 
to. We were in the front ranks fighting for 
education for all because we shared the belief 
that every child is made in the image of 
God and that every child should have the 
kind of educational opportunities, so that 
each child can be given the opportunity of 
engaging in and developing that spark of 
genius which God put into each of us— 
some more or some less—but to give that 
spark an opportunity to grow and develop 
and flourish so that every child can grow to 
his maximum stature intellectually, cul- 
turally, and spiritually—not limited by the 
fact that the schoolhouse where he went to 
school was antiquated and inadequate, that 
the school classroom had 45 students and a 
harassed and underpaid teacher—but the 
right of that child to grow should be limited 
only by its capacity to grow in response to 
that kind of educational opportunity that 
every child's nature calls for. 

Therefore, we are not Johnny-come-latelys 
in this struggle to enable every child to have 
that sacred right of individual maximum 
growth. This is what we have been talking 
about. 

We have failed to understand this problem 
because we have failed to comprehend the 
new dimensions of the forces that are work- 
ing in the world in which the atom has been 
split. This is not the problem of yesterday. 
The tools of today, the problems of today 
cannot be solved with yesterday's tools or 
yesterday's concepts. We need new tools and 
new concepts in order to meet the new chal- 
lenge and then translate these opportunities 
into practical fulfillment. 

There is much noble talk about education, 
Yes, you hear eloquent orations on the public 
Platforms around election time about how 
our children are our most precious national 
asset and yet, after all is said and done, we 
treat them as though they were unimportant. 
What we need is less pious talk and more 
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practical and positive action on the educa- 
tional front of America. [Applause.] 

This is not only a matter of individual 
growth—the right of every child to grow to 
his fullest. Of course, that in itself ought 
to be sufficient motivation to get us off of 
dead center—but if that is not enough, then 
the people who look at education and pinch 
every penny out of it ought to realize that 
education is the key to national survival. 

We are fighting wicked, powerful, and evil 
forces in the world. We are the strongest of 
the free nations of the world and because we 
are the strongest in riches, blessed with more 
resources than any other country in the 
world, we must assume corresponding respon- 
sibilities in the struggle to make freedom 
survive in the world. Therefore, education 
is both a matter of individual growth and a 
matter of national survival. : 

Just look and see what the Russians have 
been doing. You know, I served for a year 
on a panel established by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, to ex- 
plore into the peaceful applications of the 
atom. When we went into the fields of med- 
icine, agriculture, basic research, the field 
of atomic energy, into its industrial uses— 
in every field, the limiting factor, the thing 
that prevents our making maximum progress 
in harnessing the atom for the peaceful needs 
of man was not a shortage of ingredients 
or facilities, but a shortage of trained man- 
power. 

Of course, as you look at the other aspects 
of American life you will also find that this 
same problem exists. 

Now then, what are the Russians doing 
while we quibble about our educational needs 
and fail to meet them? They are forging 
ahead. In 1920 the Soviet Union, 2 years out 
of revolution, where they overthrew the Czar, 
had 41,000 graduate engineers, scientists, and 
people in related fields. In 1920, we had 
215,000. In 1954, the Soviet Union had 54,000 
and we had roughly, 500,000. In 1956 they 
had 120,000 engineers and scientists and re- 
lated technicians and we had graduated 
70.000. à 

I asked the dean of one of the leading en- 
gineering schools in the East whether the 
Russians were just doing a better quantita- 
tive job, sacrificing quality for mass educa- 
tion, and he replied that it would be a sad 
mistake for us to think that is what they 
were doing—that in many cases a 4-year en- 
gineering or scientific degree in a leading 
technical university in the Soviet Union was 
equivalent to a master's degree here. They 
are advancing because they are really work- 
ing on education and the many things in 
relation thereto. 

We find that the high schools and prepara- 
tory schools in America, because of budget- 
ary problems, begin to cut out the essential 
courses, and, of course, as a result, problems 
accumulate, Therefore, as I said, you just 
cannot overcome these problems by putting 
on a third shift as we do in the Chevrolet 
plants, and so that is the reason we are in 
trouble. 

When you look at the fact that more than 
50 percent of our high school students who 
have greater potential growth do not go to 
higher schools of learning, that they go to 
work—that then, when you add ail of these 
things together, you can see why we are in 
trouble. We are in trouble because we seem 
more concerned with the condition of our 
finances than with the adequacy of our edu- 
cational system. 

I say that the society that is more con- 
cerned about other things than for the 
growth of its children is going to be in 
deeper and deeper trouble as we go down 
the road in history. 

Take an automobile worker or & sweeper, 
for instance, the lowest paid classification 
that we have in our automobile industry. 
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Last year the statistics indicated that half 
of the elementary schoolteachers of America 
received less income than a sweeper in an 
automobile factory. Now, our sweepers are 
not getting too much but the teachers are 
getting too little. 

Yet, why is this? It is because somehow 
we have not gotten our values into proper 
focus—we have not worked out our list of 
priorities based upon their true values. 

Teachers are entitled to the kind of com- 
pensation commensurate to the training 
needed to teach and to the responsibilities as- 
sociated with the teaching of our children. 
However, they continue yet to occupy second 
class economic citizenship. 

You must remember that there is- also 
this problem of growth—for the birthrate 
is not marking time just because we are 
looking the other way. [Laughter. Some- 
how these unborn children will not postpone 
their birthdays just because men of little 
faith have not measured up to the economic 
needs of an educational system in crisis. 

That is why we need to begin to do some- 
thing about it. Those people who opposed 
Federal aid to education dressed it up. They 
are really opposed to Federal aid for educa- 
tion, they tell us, because they do not want 
Federal control. Of course, they know that 
you can have Federal aid with local control, 
but yet these same people are willing to take 
millions for all kinds of subsidies—for in- 
dustry, for highways and so on. You have 
never, I am sure, heard one of these fellows, 
fighting to get $50 billion for highways, 
talking about the danger of federally con- 
trolled highways. This is really a convenient 
excuse to hide behind. 


We are for Federal aid but we are for local 
control because we believe that education 
ought to be close to the people and ought to 
be controlled at the lowest level of demo- 
cratic government. However, we also know 
that realistically the budget of State and 
local governments cannot carry the excessive 
burden associated with overcoming a deficit 
accumulated during the war years, when we 
could not build schools and we also could 
not do other things and that, therefore, the 
Federal Government, of necessity, has to as- 
sist in overcoming this tremendously large 
educational deficit, However, as you can see, 
because we have our values out of focus, 
people get mixed up. 

I can remember that the Chairman of the 
White House Conference on Education (and 
I believe the gentleman's name was Mc- 
Elroy) was asked, at a press conference, “Why 
do you think that this discussion on educa- 
tion is so controversial?" He explained, it's 
really simple, for, whenever you mix up two 
of your most important values, you get explo- 
sions and, of course, education mixes up our 
pocketbook and our children.” 


Therefore, whenever you equate your 
pocketbook with your children, then your 
values are out of focus, because you should 
never mention your children as a value in the 
same sentence with your pocketbook for the 
Treason that they do not belong in the same 
Class. However, this is precisely what we 
do—we always equate human values and 
somehow they always come out a little bit 
below the material value. 

I say that it is about time that America 
had the moral courage and the good sense 
to put our children and their future on top 
of the list and our pocketbooks down fur- 
ther on the list of priorities. [Applause.] 

Now, we worked hard in Washington to 
get a bill—the Kelly bill. It was only a 
small step in the right direction, totally in- 
adequate when measured by the dimensions 
of the deficit. However, even at that we 
could not get support, The administration 
had a bill even less adequate. Finally the 
people decided that maybe the best chance of 
getting some legislation was to support the 
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administration's bill, even though that was 
less adequate than the Kelly bill. 

Now, then, when the effort was made in 
the last hours of that fight on Federal edu- 
Cation what happened? Well, we had an 
* * * alliance led by Mr. HowARD SMITH 
* * * and Mr. CHARLES HALLECK * * *, who 
together, pulled off a nice, cute, parliamen- 
tary maneuver and killed the whole bill. Un- 
fortunately, we did not get the kind of ag- 
gressive leadership from any branch of the 
Government that we wanted and, further, 
the White House was also very quiet on that 
Particular day. 

Now then, what happened? Well, 112 
Democrats voted for the administration's in- 
adequate educational bill and only 57 Repub- 
licans followed their leader, and this in spite 
Of the fact that this was the bill that they 
had talked about all these many weeks and 
that this was the bill that they had prom- 
ised that they would telescope—that instead 
Of taking 5 years that they would do it in 
* year—and yet the bill sponsored by the 
President was voted against by 139 Republi- 
cans, with only 57 voting for it. That is the 
Sea of political immorality that we are faced 


If the politicians don't believe in Federal 
ald to education, then they ought not to cam- 
Paign on that. But when they campaign on 
Supporting Federal aid to education and then 
80 down and vote against it, I say that is 
hypocrisy and that they should, on election 
day, be called to an accounting with regard to 
it. Yes, that is precisely what happened. 

Now then, while we worked to try to get 
that bill through Congress, because we felt 
that even that bill was a step in the right 

on, we did not fool ourselves into be- 

that it was an adequate bill. What 

We need to do is to raise our sights—get this 

Question of education up here (indicating 

fye level) in terms of these new dimensions 

in which freedom and tyranny are waging 

Contest of survival; up into the dimen- 

of the atom, automation and the prog- 

Tess that is being made in the physical 
Sclences, 

The President's bill provided for, roughly, 
8300 million a year for 4 years. How much 
18 $300 million a year? Well, everything is 
Telative, Compared to what we spent in con- 
nection with waging the last war, it is pea- 
nuts. Three hundred million dollars a year 
is less than what we paid for waging 8 hours 
9f war during the last war. 

I ask you this question isn't there some- 
ot y wrong with the moral fiber 

a free people if they have the courage and 
the collective will, through the instruments 
9f Government which they control and 
through the exercise of the right to vote— 

hen they do not have the courage, the will 
wae the determination to spend (especially 
ar n they spend billions and billions for war 
to the purpose of training our young people 

die on the battlefields) the small amount 

Money necessary in order to train our peo- 
Ple to live in peace? 

a What do you think that it costs to train 

Jet pilot or pursuit bomber pilot? You can 
ry many teachers, doctors, and engineers 
ona also scientists for what it costs to train 
ts Jet pilot and, of course, the minute he 

trained, then his term is quickly over, he 
ied. and then they again commence to 
train another fellow. You know, when you 
th, & doctor or an engineer, they are in 

Ose professions for a long time, and, of 
Rone that is equally true of the teacher. 
nec ever, we spend millions to train young 

Ple how to die but then we just do not 
lione te have the good sense to spend mu- 

This train people how to live in peace. 
that 7 is the problem, the moral problem 
are gt am Speaking of and where our values 

oe of focus, Therefore, what I have 
reales wenpting to do is to get people to 
Bet all that we need to raise our sights—to 
ot these values into the framework of 
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these new dimensions that I have been talk- 
ing about. 

I have been proposing a Federal-aid-to- 
education budget for a 5-year period equal 
to 1% or 2 percent of our gross national 
product. Just think of that—1!4 to 2 per- 
cent of our gross national product as a Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education budget for 5 years in 
order to overcome our deficits. Well, when 
I proposed this all sorts of brickbats started 
coming in my direction. They say this is 
fantastic, impossible, inconceivable, unreal- 
istic, that it is from six to eight billion dol- 
lars a year. Well, that amount is less than 
we paid to wage the last war for 1 week. 

Aren't we willing, as a free people, to spend 
in 1 year to help overcome the educational 
deficits what we were willing to spend in 1 
week of winning the war or are people only 
capable of fighting in terms and sacrificing 
in terms of their common fears and their 
common hatreds in the negative pursuits 
of war? 

I share the belief that free people will 
fight and work for their common hopes and 
their common dreams and aspirations, if 
they have the leadership. Why can’t we 
work and fight for the things that we belleve 
in as well as the things that we are opposed 
to? 

Yet, because these things are really all 
Telative, you have always got to measure a 
budget in terms of your resources. What is 
six to eight billions of dollars a year in terms 
of the American economy? It is a small 
amount of money relatively speaking. 

The other day I read in the paper that 
they are going to build the first atomic air- 
craft carrier at a cost of $340 million—cost- 
ing $40 million more than the aid to edu- 
cation bill for a whole year which they had 
defeated. However, they will just not de- 
feat anything in connection with aircraft 
carriers. They will wave the flag and most 
everyone will be for that. 

That is the problem and, of course, as I 
stated, we need to find a way to overcome 
this problem or we are in trouble as a people 
and a Nation. I am pointing out that 1!4 
to 2 percent of our gross national product, 
measured against what we are losing in the 
American economy because we are failing to 
mobilize its full productive capacity, its full 
potential, is a small amount of money com- 
pared to what we are losing. 

If you take the years from 1950 through 
1953 and measure the economic growth of 
the American economy in that period as com- 
pared to what happened in the last 4 years, 
compare it to what happened in the last 4- 
year period, you will find that if the Ameri- 
can economy had expanded the last 4 years at 
the same relative growth as it expanded in 
the previous 4 years, starting with 1953, that 
the American economy would have yielded 
$67 billion greater gross national product 
and, of course, out of that we could have met 
the cost of a six-to-eight-billion-dollar Fed- 
eral aid-to-education bill; that we could have 
raised the salaries of teachers to where they 
ought to be; we could have built 300,000 new 
schoolrooms; we could have built 400,000 
hospital rooms, fully equipped; we could have 
doubled the social-security payment of 11 
million people who are on social-security re- 
tirement and we could also have done many 
other things with that money—something 
which we failed to create because we were 
not realizing the maximum growth in our 
economy. 

The great tragedy today, you see, is that 
there are some of these people in high places 
who are men of little faith and little vision, 
who are so accustomed to getting their share 
of the economics of scarcity that they have 
never fully comprehended the economics of 
abundance. 

We can meet the educational deficits only 
within the framework of the economics of 
abundance; only as we realize this potential 
that is now going to waste and gear that 
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potential to these basic needs. Only as we 
pound away at this problem will we get more 
people to understand it and, of course, out of 
that greater understanding you will get 
action. 

Now then, when you talk economics people 
ultimately get around to saying, “Well, if we 
spend that much more money won't that be 
feeding the fires of inflation?” Well, you 
know, we have a peculiar kind of inflation in 
America, it is completely cockeyed. [Laugh- 
ter] If you take into consideration what 
all of the economists have said (and, of 
course, Dr. Taft here is an economist and so I 
am sure he will support me in this) you will 
find that they have explained inflation as 
the result of a situation in which the de- 
mands exceed the capacity of industry to 
supply the things that people are competing 
for. In our situation, of course, there are 
no shortages of basic commodities. The 
automotive industry can make more than 
the 2 million cars that they will make this 
year; the steel industry can roll more steel; 
the appliance industry is operating at around 
70 percent of capacity; the textile industry 
is even lower than 70 percent. The problem 
with regard to these industries that I have 
mentioned is that all of them have a short- 
age of consumers. These people who make 
all of these various things make more of them 
than there are customers with the purchasing 
power prepared to pay the price and, so, of 
course, we have a rigged inflation. 

This is not the result of the pressure of 
demands upon limited supply but it is based 
upon the fact that in many of America’s 
basic industries the control of a few giant 
corporations is so dominant that they can 
artificially and arbitrarily rig the price, un- 
related to the laws of supply and demand. 
That is what is feeding the fires of inflation, 
However, that is something that they would 
also like to blame on the wage earners. Of 
course, there is one thing about all of this 
and that is that they cannot blame it upon 
the schoolteachers for the reason that you 
are already so far behind. [Applause.] 

However, if you look at the figures you will 
find that from 1953 through 1956 wages were 
up 20 percent; dividend income take-home 
pay was up 33 percent; interest income (pay- 
off on hard-money policy—the bankers’ para- 
dise) up 54 percent. You can take consola- 
tion from one fact, that there is one group 
in America who 1s worse off than the teachers 
and that is the American farmers. Their 
income went down 22 percent during that 
period. You are somewhere between the 
average wage earner and the farmer, 
[Laughter.] Of course, you yourselves can 
figure out whether you are on either the 
low or the high side. 

Of course, the automobile industry, the 
other day, being very much concerned with 
the problem of inflation and the higher cost 
of living, which keeps mounting—it is again 
going up today and reaching an alltime high, 
with, however, the automobile workers being 
protected from this through an escalator 
clause but also being concerned about the 
wage earners, the schoolteachers, and mil- 
lions of other families who do not have these 
escalator clauses and also with the retired 
people lMving on fixed incomes—had a pro- 
posal made to it by us the other day. Of 
course, here I have referenece to the General 
Motors Corp., who, with Ford and Chrysler, 
make about 97 percent of all of the auto- 
mobiles, 

We proposed to them that together we 
make a small beginning toward creating the 
climate in connection with which we could 
reverse the inflationary measures and pres- 
sures and trends and so we proposed that 
they reduce the price of their 1958 moce!s 
(instead of raising them, which they had con- 
templated doing) $100, which, of course, 
would mean a reduction of $140 at the dealer 
level. We made this proposal in all good 
faith and in the sincere hope that they 
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would accevt it. We further said that if they 
would make that contribution that we would 
sit down at the bargaining table and that we 
would negotiate within the framework of the 
economics that would flow from this hun- 
dred-dollar price reduction. s 

Well, they pondered this proposal for sey- 
eral days and when I arrived at the Chicago 
airport, I was paged, found that my office 
was on the phone, and was informed that 
the president of General Motors, Mr. Curtice, 
had replied to my letter. Well, it was the 
longest no“ in history and it took six pages 
to say it. [Laughter.] 

Of course, Mr. Curtice attempts to twist 
the proposal and to make it look as though 
this is a propaganda matter, that this is a 
fancy public-relations maneuver. I can as- 
sure Mr. Curtice and the American people 
that this is not a public-relations maneuver 
because all that they have to do is to say 
“yes” and we will translate that into a prac- 
tical proposal, where, together, labor and 
management can both contribute to checking 
inflation in America and protecting the 
American consumers against high prices. 
Applause. 

I think that General Motors stockholders 
are entitled to a fair return on their invest- 
ment. I also think that American wage- 
earners and automobile workers are entitled 
to a fair wage for their contribution in crea- 
tion of economic wealth. I think that the 
American consumer is entitled to share with 
the stockholder and the wage-earner in the 
fruits of our advancing technology, and I 
contend that a corporation like General 
Motors is keeping a disproportionately large 
share of the fruits of our advancing tech- 
nology. [Applause.] 

In 1955 the General Motors Corp. made 
over 62½ billion in profits in 1 year. That 
is, of course, fantastic but it is true. This is 
before taxes but then you figure wages and 
prices before taxes and not after taxes. 

Well, what did they make per worker per 
hour worked? Listen to this—for every hour 
worked by every hourly rated General Motors 
worker (and there were over 400,000 of them) 
General Motors, in the first 9 months of 1955, 
made & profit per hour worked by every 
worker of $2.93. We received a 20-cent an 
hour wage package and they could have paid 
that out of their profits and still have made 
& profit of $2.73 an hour per worker. How- 
ever, they didn't. They raised the price of 
cars 414 percent on the 1956 model and then 
they came back on the 1957 model with a 
614 -percent price increase. 

Well, they had a bad year in 1957. [Laugh- 
ter.] It is true that their production 
dropped, in the first quarter, 25 percent be- 
low the level of 1955. Volume is the key in 
the auto industry, because they put roughly 
$600 million into tooling, and so volume has 
to retire that, and then it goes on and profits 
skyrocket, However, despite the fact that 
their volume went down 26 percent in the 
first quarter of 1957, they still make a profit 
of $2.78 per hour for every hourly rated Gen- 
eral Motors employee. 

That is why we say that it is about time 
that the American consumer got his share, 
and I say that Mr. Curtice, when he turned 
down our proposal, was shortchanging the 
American consumer and that the General 
Motors Corp. is keeping the consumer's 
share of the fruits of advancing technology. 

I could give you many other facts, but 
then I do not have the time. However, I 
would merely like to say that these fantastic 
profits are possible because of the new tech- 
nology. 

You ought to see what is happening in 
these automobile plants. This is only the 
beginning, and we are just on the threshold 
2 the second phase of the industrial revolu- 

on, 

I went to work at Ford back in 1927. I fell 
out of a green apple tree down at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and came to Detroit. I went to work 
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for Ford when they were making the final 
model T’s. Those were very simple machines 
and pieces of mechanism. In those days it 
took some thirty-odd hours of independent 
operation by thousands of workers to put to- 
gether these machines. However, today we 
have a new plant in Cleveland, built in 1951, 
where they make the V-8 Ford engines. A 
rough casting is fed into the automatic ma- 
chine operation, and without a human hand 
touching it, and 14.6 minutes later, it comes 
out the other end fully machined. 

Is that good or bad? Well, that depends 
upon what we do with it. This is not a deci- 
sion which an engineer with a slide rule is 
going to make. This is a decision in the 
human and social sciences—of finding a way 
to equate this great technical progress with 
human progress. 

Last year, when they had a model change, 
they scrapped 75 percent of the machines in 
that plant because they were already obsolete. 
They now have a way to even do it faster; 
and that, of course, is more fantastic. 

When I went through that plant I was 
asked: "Aren't you worried about not being 
&ble to collect union dues from all of these 
machines?" I replied: “Well, I hadn't 
thought of that—that isn't what bothers 
me—but how are you going to sell Ford 
cars to all of these machines?” [Laughter.] 

These are the areas in which freedom 1s 
going to win or lose the struggle over tyranny. 
The H-bomb is essential, but that is a nega- 
tive instrument. It !s ar attempt to main- 
tain a kind of stalemate balance in the world 
with the hope that if we have the H-bomb 
that nobody will dare use one against us or 
anyone else. Of course, freedom cannot win 
merely by making a bigger bomb because, 
when that happens, then our enemies will 
come up with a still bigger one and the rat 
race will continue on. These bombs are 
merely the holding operation. Positive, af- 
firmative leadership must be provided in 
the areas that touch upon the basic well- 
being of human beings. It is in the area of 
education, civil rights, the kinds of economic 
and social policies that motivate and direct, 
the utilization of the new tools of abundance 
that science and technology has given us, 
each tying into a new framework, that we 
see our future. Yesterday will not solve 
tomorrow's problems. 

These are the things that we are thinking 
about. We in America have an opportunity 
for world leadership because we are blessed 
with all of the resources, both human and 
material; we have a rich heritage as a free 
people, democracy has deep roots in America 
and the respect for human freedom and hu- 
man values is deeply ingrained in our peo- 
ple. We have everything that it takes to 
provide the kind of positive leadership 
against which the forces of immorality and 
communism cannot prevail provided, of 
course, that we lead; provided that we fashion 
this leadership in the image of our own hopes 
and aspirations and not in the image of 
our fears and hatreds; provided that we 
begin to mobilize the great spiritual power 
of a free people so that they can work and 
build and sacrifice because they do share 
common ideals, common faith in the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man. 

That Is the great challenge and we shall not 
be equal to that challenge so long as our 
educational system 1s deficient, so long as our 
classrooms are inadequate, so long as our 
teachers are inadequately compensated and 
treated as second-class citizens. 

It is a great challenge. I have unlimited 
faith, however, in the capacity of free people. 
I believe that somehow we can find a way 
to commit America’s resources to these chal- 
lenges and to meet them successfully. On 
this kind of occasion, when you gather in 
your convention to draw inspiration from one 
another and leave with a resolve to go back 
into your respective communities and work 
harder, I hope that the whole labor move- 
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ment can help you in organizing teachers, in 
getting them together to fight the good fight 
for education and the good fight for first- 
class economic citizenship. 

I think that together we can do this. To- 
gether, as the labor movement has demon- 
strated, we can move mountains, 

I would like to say to you that it has been 
a real privilege to be with you. Go home and 
carry on the good fight knowing, of course, 
that there are millions with you in your 
struggle. 

I am confident that though the challenge 
be difficult and the road may be rough that, 
together, we can build that better tomorrow 
and fashion it in the image of peace, in the 
image of human freedom, in the image of 
social justice, and in the image of human 
brotherhood. 

Thank you, and may God bless all of you. 
[Rising applause ensued.] 


Review of the First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 1st 
Session of the 85th Congress closes, we 
can, I believe, look back upon it and its 
&ccomplishments with a degree of pride. 

It is true that it had some disappoint- 
ing features, but that could be said of 
each of its 84 predecessors. 

The late adjournment date is evidence 
that it was a hard-working Congress. 

The enactment of the civil-rights bill 
was an example of the American legisla- 
tive process functioning in the highest 
order. In our deliberations the Congress 
sought and discovered the areas within 
which it could come to an agreement and 
concentrated upon those issues. While 
it is true that the bill, as enacted, may 
have disappointed some—and I will ad- 
mit that I would háve personally pre- 
ferred the extension of the jury-trial . 
processes to include all cases of criminal 
contempt—I firmly believe that we have 
strengthened the right of all citizens to 
vote and we have buttressed cur judicial 
system. 

On the debit side I was keenly dis- 
appointed when the President backed 
&way from the school-construction pro- 
gram which was defeated in the House by 
the narrowest of margins, 

I was also disappointed that various 
proposals to protect some of our domestic 
industries were not reported by commit- 
tees and enacted by the Congress. 

Ithink we can all be proud of the econ- 
omies made in President Eisenhower's 
Swollen budget. I trust we may be able 
to follow through in the next session with 
some tax relief for all the people. 

It is good to realize that while we were 
curtailing Federal expenses, we provided 
sufficient funds to enable the continua- 
tion of some programs vital to the people. 

Some examples of these include the 
provision of sufficient money to enable 
Hill-Burton grants to several hospitals 
in the Third Congressional District of 
West Virginia; to give continued life to 
the lease-purchase program which, if 
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efficiently administered by the executive 
branch, will enable the construction of 
& research building for the Bureau of 
Mines in Mount Hope, W. Va.; the au- 
thorization of channel improvement 
work at Elizabeth, W. Va.; and for the 
orderly advance of the Sutton Dam, 


Hard Scratch for a Dollar—Military 
Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach two editorials which 
&ppeared in the Washington Daily News 
On July 6, 1957, and the Wall Street 
Journal on July 8, 1957: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
July 6, 1957] 
HaRD SCRATCH FOR A DOLLAR 

With most people it's hard scratch to make 
^ dollar. With the Government it's even 
harder scratch to get a dollar saved. 

Senator Paul DovcLas, of Illinois, could 
tell about it, 

Last Monday the Senator made a valiant 
effort to cut a mere half billion or so from 
the military budget of 834.5 billion. 

He had the reports of investigators to show 
Why. He had tables and statistics from the 

fense Department itself to show why. He 

done an immense amount of homework. 

cited chapter and verse—waste, luxury, 
erence, plain nonsense. 

Mentioned $12,072 for ashtrays, $10,000 

‘Orth of diaper service at a single Army base, 
bou Conditioners for the Navy on the rock- 

Nd coast of Maine, $62,750 for stairs at an 
ve camp, buffet tables for the marines, 
ng pools for the Air Force, etc, etc. ^ 
um more impressive were the Senator's 
tistics on military inventories—$134 bil- 
n 3 And how much was excess or 
e. 
All in all, it was a staggering indictment 
the way the military spends fortunes of 
meyer money. 
‘ ut after 2 days of struggle, only 6 Sen- 
ts joined Mr. Dovcras in support of his 
oti ndment to cut the military budget by 
© sixty-ninth of the total. 
tion Was eloquent testimony to the trepida- 
8 which the United States Senate 
was the military demand for money. It 
Mani evidence of the lack of under- 
ties mE in the Senate, despite all its facili- 
on gl gathering information, of what goes 
It the Armed Forces. : 
s į, Vas a defeat for Senator DovoLas, but it 
© taxpayers who will pay. 
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[From the wall Street Journal of July 8, 
1957] 
MitrTARY THRIFT 

tige military do have great virtues but 
hoted is not one of them," Senator DOUGLAS 
the other day. He was trying to get 
ee a to cut the 834.5 billion Defense De- 
dome ent appropriations bill, and also to get 

Of the “fat” replaced by “muscle.” 
cut he amples of things that could have been 
— Led Navy spending of $562,000 for an 
mess and swimming pool in Florida. 
eighth n. too, that the Air Force wants an 
Same gu (-An-acre swimming pool in the 
late, He reported- several other ex- 
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amples: Tbe armed service that had spent 
$12,072 for “ash receiver, tobacco“; the diaper 
laundry planned by the Army at Fort Bragg; 
the Marine Corps' new buffet table; the alter- 
ations to the golf professional's shop at Fort 
Meade; and the rehabilitation of the putting 
greens at Eglin Air Force Base. 

In short, said the Illinois Senator, there 
&re places where military spending still can 
be cut without damage to the national se- 
curity—military protestations to the con- 
trary. “The military,” he noted, “have a 
built-in bias against economizing.” 

Well, the Senator built his case so strongly 
there's scarcely anything that can be added 
by us. One would naturally assume, too, 
that the other Senators after all their talk 
about economy would agree with Mr. Douc- 
LAS. And that they would have gone along 
with the House in the $2.5 billion slash it had 
recommended in the military budget. 

But that just isn't the way the senatorial 
minds work. The Senate voted to restore 
almost all the $2.5 billion slash. Plainly 
that will buy a lot of swimming pools, buffet 
tables, and putting greens for the Nation's 
warriors. 


Joseph L. Carr, of Revere, Mass., 
Outstanding Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the way in 
which immigrants and children of immi- 
grants have succeeded in spite of obsta- 
cles, and their devotion to the United 
States, is the recurring miracle of free- 
dom that develops the best in men and 
women. 


Freedom, Inc., has requested every city 
and town to choose an outstanding im- 
migrant, or son or daughter of an immi- 
grant, to receive a citation for good citi- 
zenship. 

Joseph L. Carr, of Revere, Mass., has 
been nominated by Mayor Harry Della 
Russo to receive the honor in that com- 
munity. 

Joe Carr is the son of an Irish immi- 
grant and is 1 of 8 children. 

He went to work at the age of 12, be- 
cause the lot of an immigrant's family 
was hard in those days. Youngsters did 
not have the opportunity to enjoy the 
long and carefree days of adolescence, or 
the blessings of an education. By sheer 
effort, and alone, they had to make their 
way in life. Some were embittered by 
this early experience with stern reality, 
but not Joe Carr. As he climbed the lad- 
der of success, he developed an under- 
standing of, and a consideration for, his 
fellow man. He gave himself unspar- 
ingly to every community endeavor. 

When he finally retired as superin- 
tendent of mails of the Revere post of- 
fice, Joe Carr was beloved by all the com- 
munity. ` 

In tribute to him, and to the spirit that 
animates the good citizenship awards, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, I include the arti- 
cle about Joe Carr that was published in 
a recent edition of the Revere Journal; 
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Carr SCHEDULED To GET AWARD FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP—NOMINATED BY MAYOR FOR OUTSTAND- 
ING COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Joseph L. Carr, retired superintendent of 
mails of the Revere Post Office and resident 
of Revere for about 35 years, has been nomi- 
nated by Mayor Harry Della Russo to receive 
& citation for citizenship from Gov. Foster 
Furcolo in conjunction with Constitution 
Day exercises Tuesday at the Halls of Flags at 
the statehouse at 3 p. m. 

Thirty-nine cities and three hundred and 
eight towns were asked by Freedom, Inc., to 
select an immigrant, or son or daughter of 
an immigrant, who has become an outstand- 
ing citizen in the city or town to receive the 
award. 

Carr's many years of activity in civic and 
church organizations, and his years of service 
to the community as superintendent of the 
Revere Post Office have made him an out- 
standing citizen and well qualified to receive 
the citation, Mayor Harry Della Russo said. 

Carr is the son of an Irish immigrant who 
worked for the city of Boston as a laborer, 
He was born in East Boston August 17, 1881, 
1 of 8 children. During most of his boyhood 
years he lived in the Orient Heights section. 

He began work at the age of 12 at Mc- 
Queeny's dry goods store in East Boston for a 
wage of $2 per week, all of which he turned 
over to his mother. When his boss advanced 
him to $2.50 per week, he was given a weekly 
allowance of 10 cents. He worked for the 
dry goods store for 6 years until he reached 
$6 a week at the age of 18. 

His next job was with the B. F. Hovey 
store in Boston as & clerk in the dry goods 
department. He advanced to the position of 
sales manager in a department with 30 clerks. 
The top salary paid to anyone in the Hovey 
store, except executives, was $25 a week, 
which Carr decided was not good enough. 

He took the Federal examinations for 
postal carrier, got the job, and rose through 
the ranks to become superintendent of mails. 
Carr joined the United States Postal Service 
in 1907. His first assignment was to the 
Winthrop Post Office. He was then trans- 
ferred to the Back Bay Branch Post Office as a 
substitute carrier, a job he held for 6 years. 

He became a regular carrier in 1914 in the 
parcel post division and was informed that 
he and all other carriers 1n that department 
must learn to ride a motorcycle for use in 
delivering parcels. Carr protested and all 
the others joined in the protest. As punish- 
ment, he was assigned to Revere as a carrier 
in 1916, which he has always regarded as a 
great blessing. 

In 1934 Carr was appointed superintend- 
ent of mails for Revere. The post office was 
located at that time at the corner of Beach 
Street and Ocean Avenue. 

The present post office building was opened 
in 1938 with Carr as its first superintendent. 
He served in this capacity until his retire- 
ment in 1951 after 35 years as carrier and 
as superintendent of Revere mail. 

He served for many years as president of 
the Revere Kiwanis Club, a member of the 
Revere District Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, first president of the Revere Me- 
morial Hospital, as a leader in charity drives, 
such as the Red Cross, Community Chest, 
Salvation Army. Carr was the first presi- 
dent of the Revere Chamber of Commerce, 
& position which he still holds. 

He has been active in church affairs as a 
member of Immaculate Conception parish 
since he came to Revere 35 years ago. 

Carr is married to the former Juliet Booth. 
The couple live at 30 Javrin Avenue. Their 
four children are Lawrence, employed by the 
Journal Publishing Co.; Mrs. Alice Pedonti, 
who is living at Hull, Mass.; Joseph, who is 
married and is living in New Hampshire, 
employed by Craig Systems in Danvers; and 
William, who is in business for himself. He 
has seyen grandchildren. . 
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Freedom, Inc., with headquarters in Bos- 
.ton, is a nonprofit educational organization 
dedicated to the furtherance of the ideals 
of freedom. : 


The 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the observa- 
tion has been made by one of my distin- 
guished colleagues that in the ensuing 
2d session of the 85th Congress the Eisen- 
hower administration should adopt & 
policy, hold fast to it, and hew to the 
Une. 

This, I submit, is specious reasoning. 
In all logic there is no foundation for 
such a position by the opposition. 

There is, in the English parliamentary 
system, a label styled “His Majesty's 
loyal opposition.” Suffice to say, we can- 
not, in conscience, apply such a term to 
the gentlemen and gentlewomen who sit 
across the aisle. 

It is my thought that much of the 
confusion of the first session of this Con- 
gress was deliberately engineered, pro- 
moted, and fostered by that opposition. 

When the Eisenhower administration 
came before the session with reasonable 
and productive proposals, we witnessed, 
day after day, the process of obstruction 
at work. 

A mismated political marriage between 
northern Democrats and the southern 
wing of the party, held together only 
through necessity born of mutual de- 
pendence, saw to it that a debate on 
civil rights, prolonged and unbearably 
lengthy, effectively blocked the passage 
of vital measures. 

While the Congress devoted thousands 
of words on hundreds of pages in this 
RECORD, and spawned innumerable head- 
lines on civil rights, nothing was done. 
The Members of this House recall well 
the month we spent while a handful 
of Democrat Senators monotonously 
ground out manifold hours in under- 
lining the basic fact that the opposition 
party is a hybrid agglomeration of or- 
ganizations whose basic philosophies are 
as far apart as the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Tropic of Capricorn. 

For instance, in the North there is the 
Americans for Democratic Action. This 
is a liberal group whose aim it is to 
equalize all of our citizens to a general 
standard of mediocrity. In essence, the 
ADA is the counterpart of the British 
Socialist Party which brought proud 
Albion from the rank of first-rate world 
power to a present position well below 
sc top: 

e South, the antithesis of th 

ADA exists. There we have a 3 
tive group, well exemplified by some of 
my warmest friends in this House, men 
and women for whom I hold the deepest 
respect and affection. They, I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, are in strange company 
when they consort and accompany the 
darlings of the ADA when legislation is 
under consideration here. 
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In every administration, there are 
some things, inevitably, which are inde- 
fensible to Members of the House and 
Senate. 

I would recall, for the benefit of my 
colleague who asked that the next ses- 
sion see a definite set of Republican 
standards adopted, that it was his own 
beloved Franklin D. Roosevelt who, in 
1937, attempted to stultify the Supreme 
Court and reduce it to an atrophied 
branch of government through his pack- 
ing plan. 

At that time, the members of his own 
party left him, and defeated that plan 
by a great majority, the fires of the 
struggle blazing so hotly that his own 
majority leader, the late, and I may add 
without partisanship, great Alben Bark- 
ley threatening to resign in the face of 
Mr. Roosevelt's capricious, audacious, 
and dangerous demand. 

Members of the opposition control this 
Congress. Because of that inescapable 
fact, the fact that a majority of 233 
Democrats has faced a 200-member Re- 
publican delegation, the administration 
has had, from time to time, to improvise 
and cut its cloth on a moment’s notice. 

If there has been any vacillation, any 
confusion, any inability upon the part of 
this Congress to be about the public’s 
business, the fault becomes the fault of 
the Democratic Party. 

On the score of economy, I would like 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that this Democrat- 
controlled Congress attempted to compel 
more than $2.7 billion in present and fu- 
ture expenses not provided for in the 
original budget. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there has 
been no lack of a policy downtown. 
They have been in the position of men 
with their backs to the wall, taking cal- 
culated risks, absorbing political punish- 
ment daily, trying to do & constructive 
job in the face of opposition devoted 
solely to the ideal of obstructionism. 

And for what gain do members of the 
opposition pursue this course? 

The answer returns clearly and unmis- 
takably—control of the White House in 
1958. 


Report to My Constituents in the 14th 
Congressional District of New Jersey on 
My First Session in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress I am making a report to the people 
I represented in this Congress of its ac- 
tivity and achievements. This was one 
of the longest sessions of a peacetime 
Congress, opening on January 3 and clos- 
ing its work August 30. There were more 
rolicalls and quorum calls—220 of 
them—than in any other Congress since 
the start of the Korean war. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE BUDGET 


We who are Members of this body 
agree on one fact—we were mandated by 
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the American people to reduce Federal 
spending, balance the budget, and other- 
wise get the Government's financial 
affairs in order. By every means of com- 
munication at their command, the people 
let the Congress know they wanted pres- 
ent levels of Government spending cut. 

That is what Congress did. It must be 

understood that there are two kinds of 

budgets—an appropriation budget and 
an expenditure budget. We reduced the 

President's appropriation budget for 

fiscal year 1958 in the sum of $4,914,- 

355,584. In addition, we reduced defi- 

ciency budget requests which were pre- 

sented to Congress during this session by 
the sum of $134,023,395. "These defi- 
ciency requests were for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. The total budget 
reductions during this session of Con- 
gress have therefore been $5,048,378,979. 

I supported this reduction recommended 

by the Appropriations Committee and 

adopted by the Congress. My attitude 
toward the budget was to support all Ap- 
propriations Committee efforts at econ- 
omy—to trim fat and waste and to post- 
pone projects that could be postponed— 
but to refuse to adopt the meat-ax ap- 
proach of simply slashing at random. 

BALARY INCREASES FOR POSTAL AND OTHER 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES JUSTIFIED 

Because of these substantial savings in 
the budget I feel that my votes and efforts 
to bring about long-delayed salary in- 
creases for postal and other Federal em- 
ployees are justified and not antieconom- 
ical, especially since such increases would 
help efficiency by reducing employment 
turnover. 

CIVIL RIGHTS; PROTECTING THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 
The 1957 session of Congress will for- 
ever be remembered for its accomplish- 
ment in enacting a civil-rights law pro- 
tecting the right to vote of all persons, 
regardless of race, color, or creed—the 
first such national law to be enacted since 

Civil War Reconstruction days. It estab- 

lishes a Federal commission with sub- 

pena power to investigate facts as a basis 
for additional protective legislation; it 
creates a new Civil Rights Division in the 

Office of the Attorney General, and au- 

thorizes injunction proceedings to re- 

strain violations of voting rights. De- 
nial of the right to vote cannot be 
countenanced—and should be pun- 
ished—if the Bill of Rights in our Na- 
tional Constitution is to be given full 
meaning. Iam very proud that this was 
one of the achievements of my first 
Congress, 
FBI FILES 
I voted for and am glad to report that 
the legislation was enacted to safeguard 
and protect the files of the FBI. 

FURTHER ECONOMY POSSIBLE THROUGH CORDINER 
REPORT, HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS, AND 
SEPARATION OP FEDERAL AND STATE TAXATION 
PROVIDING BASIS TAX CUT 
On June 7, 1957, I introduced H. R. 

7990, a bill embracing the provisions of 

the Cordiner Report on the Armed Serv- 

ices. This bil would result in several 
billion dollars being saved by a recasting 
of pay scales designed to keep skilled 
personnel in the Armed Forces, where 
now they leave for private industry and 
thereby require the Government to go to 
the expense of training their replace- 
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ments. Many of the carefully prepared 
Hoover Commission reports ought to be 
adopted, because they show that billions 
of dollars can be saved by more efficient 
Government budget and purchasing and 
Operational practices, I was delighted 
at President Eisenhower's proposal to the 
Eovernors at their Williamsburg confer- 
ence in June that there be set up a Fed- 
eral-State task force to reallocate the 
functions and revenues of the two levels 
of government. As many of you will 
recall, I made repeated mention of this 
Necessity as an economy measured during 
My campaign for election to the Con- 
Bress, In fact, a study is now. being 
Made by the House Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce designed to 
Prove that the States can take over many 
Of the activities now engaged in by the 
eral Government. These are huge 
Possibilities for economizing, and I am 
hopeful that many will be put into effect 
during the next session of Congress, thus 
Providing a basis for a tax cut and, at the 
Same time, leave funds for protecting and 
improving the health, welfare, and edu- 
Cation of our people. 
SOME IMMIGRATION LIBERALIZATION ENACTED 


On June 25, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
8358, to facilitate the entry into the 
United States of certain adopted children 
and relatives of citizens and legally reg- 
istered aliens. A bill identical to this 
one was adopted by Congress and is now a 
Public law. State Department officials 
estimated the revision will open the door 
to 62,556 additional immigrants. 'These 
are expected to include 4,000 orphans 
adopted by American citizens, 14,556 
Serugees from Iron Curtain countries and 

6,000 persons who will be granted spe- 
cial nonquota status. This will result in 
truntting many fine families in my dis- 

rict, but will not give as much relief as 
anticipated would be coming out of 
H Congress. I have also introduced 

: R. 7991 and other immigration bills 
S ch are much broader in scope. Iam 
confident that these will be favorably 
considered in the next session of the 85th 
Ongress, 

PROTECTING SMALL- AND MEDIUM -SIZED 

BUSINESS 
Aus Small Business Administration 
110 extended for 1 year during the ses- 
Aan just concluded. In the 1958 ses- 

n it is my hope that this Government 
that Will be made a permanent agency, 

its powers will be enlarged, and that 

* delaying redtape which now ham- 
Pro it wil be materially reduced. 
b tecting and encouraging the small- 
8 concern requires action on many 
tas ts. Our corporate income tax struc- 
the’ heeds overhauling so as to reduce 

rate for the smaller corporations. 
wh in the field of military procurement, 
ere today big business has a virtual 
prop Poly of Government contracts, & 
bu àm is needed to increase the small- 
requir, man's share. All of these things 
e action in the forthcoming 1958 

9n of Congress, 
TIVE ASSISTANCE TO OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 

1 AND SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
care AY? long felt the need for better 
Ba; of our senior citizens. They are 
on ing a hard time paying today's prices 

yesterday's pensions. I have intro- 
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duced H. R. 3963, a bill to increase civil- 
service retirement annuities and H. R. 
6793, to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment against individuals on account 
of their age, and worked hard for their 
enactment. Ialsointroduced H. R. 9203, 
to broaden the coverage and extend cer- 
tain benefits under the Social Security 
Act. Among other things this bill would 
increase ultimate benefits for those who 
continue to work after age 65 by 1 per- 
cent a year delayed retirement benefit. 
It would also increase maximum monthly 
payments to a retired individual from 
$108.50 to $118.50 and for a married 
couple from $162.80 to $177.25, without 
increasing contributory tax rates. 
MEDICAL EXPENSES DEDUCTION FROM INCOME 
TAX 

On May 8, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
7347, to eliminate the provision which 
presently restricts the deduction for 
medical expenses to those exceeding 3 
percent of gross income. If this bill 
were enacted it would be possible to de- 
duct the total amount of medical ex- 
penses from gross income. It is my feel- 
ing that this would give tax relief where 
it is sorely needed among lower income 
families. I will continue to press for 
action on this vital measure. 

BAD CONDUCT DISCHARGES REVIEW 


On June 27, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
8412, which would authorize the appro- 
priate military review boards to con- 
sider and take into account the good 
conduct, habits, character, activities, 
and rehabilitation of an individual in 
civilian life who has veen discharged or 
dismissed from any of the Armed Forces 
not less than 3 years previous, or any of 
the discharges other than honorable— 
except by sentence of & general court 
martial The military authorities main- 
tain that existing statutes do not now 
authorize such consideration and such 
rehabilitation in civilian life is not now 
recognized as legal or appropriate 
grounds by the military boards for cor- 
rection of discharge or dismissals. If en- 
acted, it would erase the stigma and 
employment handicap in many worthy 
cases. Many of these discharges are 
given to teen-agers when under great 
stress or strain and without due con- 
sideration of results. 

FEDERAL AID FOR LOCAL SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


A temporary program for Federal aid 
to local school construction was consid- 
ered by the House but was defeated when 
several Members attempted to add a 
crippling amendment regarding integra- 
tion to this worthwhile legislation. 
Federal aid for local school construction 
is not one of Federal charity or random 
spending. It is a temporary program 
aimed largely at those States which have 
no State education agencies and leaves 
school construction to local communi- 
ties. Its purpose is to compel these 
States to provide State programs for 
school construction in those poorer com- 
munities which have insufficient real 
estate to float school bonds. The north- 
ern States have to bear a disproportion- 
ate share in providing boys for military 
service because so many of the boys from 
southern States are rejected for illit- 
eracy, and the Armed Forces spend about 
$30 million in an effort to educate the 
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illiterate. Education ‘s a national prob- 
lem, a national responsibility. I shall 
do all I can in the 1958 session, believing 
as I do that the program is urgent, to 
help in enactment of a Federal program 
of aid for local school construction, 
FHA-INSURED LOANS 


An important bill that was enacted will 
lower downpayments on FHA-insured 
loans, but because the hard-money pol- 
icy continues to increase interest rates, 
little improvement has yet been felt in 
the ailing housing market. 

PROTECTION OF PUBLIC THROUGH POULTRY IN- 
SPECTION AND OPPOSITION TO NATURAL GAS 
BILL 
Consumers received a break through 

the passage of a poultry inspection bill 
which will put fresher and better prod- 
ucts on the market. We have had com- 
pulsory meat inspection, for the protec- 
tion of the public health, for many 
years. Now we also have protection 
through inspection of poultry. 

There was sufficient opposition among 
House Members to keep this bill from 
being considered in the first session of 
Congress. 

TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA 


I was one of the Members of Congress 
who signed the petition to keep Tito from 
visiting the United States this spring. 
As a result of this petition the State De- 
partment rescinded the invitation. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Laws were enacted increasing rates of 
compensation for disabled veterans, in- 
creasing and extending veterans’ home 
loan program, consolidation and simpli- 
fication of laws on veterans’ benefits and 
liberalization of requirements for veter- 
ans’ widows’ benefits. I supported these 
measures. 

MEMBER OF MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
COMMITTEE 

I cannot end this report without ref- 
erence to the committee upon which I 
serve—the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, It was at my request that I was 
assigned to this committee. I felt that 
because of the physical makeup of my 
district with its waterfront problems, this 
is where I could do the most good. It has 
been a happy experience to see the way 
the committee has worked so diligently 
as a group, and I am proud and privileged 
to be a member. Iam sure it has given 
me a keener insight into the problems of 
our waterfront and has made me more 
capable of coping with them. 


Hon. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme regret that I view the retirement 
of our esteemed colleague, SAMUEL K. 
McCOoNNELL, JR. My regret is tempered 
with the knowledge that in his new post 
he will continue to promote the cause of 
humanity. 
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Sam McCONNELL and I haye been close- 
ly associated in working for the boys and 
girls of America. Beginning in 1950 
when we established the principle of 
Federal obligation to assist education in 
impacted areas through July of this year 
when the lack of leadership from the 
head of his own party pulled the rug 
from under Sam MCCONNELL, we have 
worked closely to promote the cause of 
better education in the United States. 

In the field of mine safety legislation, 
another important issue with which I 
have been closely associated, I can safely 
state that what progress has been made 
is a direct result of the interest and hard 
work of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As he leaves the Congress, I wish to 
pay my respect and tribute to a good 
friend and able ally and a conscientious 
Congressman, 


Doubletalk 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this has 
been a most unusuallegislative year. It 
started with much promise. The 1956 
election had returned the people's hero 
to the Presidency with an unheard of 
popular vote. 

At the same time, they showed their 
confidence in the Democratic Party by 
continuing it in control of both Houses 
of Congress. 

Obviously, the American people agreed 
that control of the 84th Congress by the 
Democrats under a Republican President 
was indeed good for our country. 

With the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress behind us, I believe we can demon- 
strate that the country would have been 
better off under a Democratic President. 
I, for one, am certain we would have had 
more real leadership and much less dou- 
bletalk. 

Under our system of government we 
have a right to look to our President for 
leadership. Our Constitution requires 
him to send an annual message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union. Tradi- 
tionally, our Presidents have interpreted 
that to mean that they are required to 
submit a legislative program to the 
Congress. 

Never before in our history have we 
3 = a se of leadership by 

ent, co 
odii upled with so much 

Absenteeism is bad enough of and in 
itself, in high places. Vacillation and 
indecision is much, much worse, I will 
concede that few persons reading the 
President's message to the Congress can 
disagree with the fine, high-principled 
Eeneralities contained therein. But, by 
the same token, so were his campaign 
Speeches in 1952 and again in 1958. 
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But what are the specifics? What 
about the implementation of these fine 
principles? 

Some of the President's supporters, 
even some of the members of his Cabi- 
net, have been brash enough to label his 
campaign addresses as merely campaign 
promises. But his messages to the Con- 
gress were not campaign speeches. 

It is all well and good for our Repub- 
lican friends to say, “Oh, this is a Demo- 
cratic Congress, the Democrats are in 
control They can pass any legislation 
they want to." 

Such statements, too, are mere double- 
talk. The hard, practical facts of polit- 
ical life are that, in a Congress where 
the majority party does not have an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses, 
neither party can pass legislation with- 
out the cooperation of at least some 
members of the other party. 

Wise congressional leadership avoids 
bringing to the floor of the Congress leg- 
islation that the leadership knows will be 
opposed by enough members of the oppo- 
sition party to defeat the bills. 

In all those spheres of activity where 
our party platforms are in agreement, 
the President should have been in a po- 
sition to deliver enough Republican votes 
to offset the defections in Democratic 
ranks, so as to give the people of the 
country a working majority in the Con- 
gress. 

Permit me now to document my case 
with some specifics. S 

PARTY PLATFORMS AGREE, BUT THE PRESIDENT 

IGNORES THEM 


Both parties agree that the minimum 
wage laws should have wider application; 
that distressed labor areas require Gov- 
ernment aid; that the Taft-Hartley law 
requires amendment; that all Federal 
employees and, more particularly, the 
postal employees, are entitled to in- 
creased compensation. In most of these 
instances the President talked gently and 
fairly but in generalities, Asto the Fed- 
eral employees and postal employees he 
spoke specifically. He said they were un- 
derpaid. He said they were entitled to 
increased wages. 

In none of these instances, except as 
fo the increase of salaries for Govern- 
ment employees, were we able to enact 
any legislation, because the President 
and his appointed officers in the execu- 
tive departments not only refused to help 
but actually opposed congressional ac- 
tion. 

As to the increases of salaries for Gov- 
ernment employees, the President signed 
the bill which gave those in the highest 
brackets, big increases and more pay. 

As to the little fellows, the civil-service 
employees, the career employees, the post 
office workers, he sent word to us that if 
we dared so legislate he would veto the 
bills. Unfortunately, we couldn’t get the 
bills to him in time to override a veto. 
As of today—the last day of this ses- 
sion—it seems certain that the President 
will veto these bills which do only what 
he said was fair and just; that is, to give 
to the little fellow, the civil-service work- 
er and the post-office employee, a cost- 
of-living increase. 


September 19 


BIG BUSINESS GETS BIGGER AND SMALL BUSINESS 
GOES TO THE WALL 

Other spheres of activity where we got 
the same kind of doubletalk involved 
monopolies, trusts, and big business. 
The mergers continue. Big business gets 
bigger. Their profits grow. The small- 
business man goes into bankruptcy. The 
big-business man gets more and bigger 
tax cuts by way of fast writeoffs and ob- 
solescence and depletion allowances and 
Government giveaways, and the little 
fellow gets the tax bills. 

The President is still advocating a 
natural gas bill. One day he advocated 
an amendment to that bill, to protect the 
consumer, and the next day he said he 
would take the bill without the amend- 
ment. 

He opposes the development of public 
power and tries to give the natural re- 
sources of the country to the big utili- 
ties. By his appointment to various 
Government agencies and commissions, 
he does.all within his power to destroy 
TVA, rural electrification, and the other 
important Government agencies. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


He says he is for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii but will not life a finger to 
bring that about. He says he is for lib- 
eralization of our immigration laws and, 
instead of trying to liberalize them, he 
condones the action of his State Depart- 
ment and his Attorney General in keep- 
ing out immigrants clearly entitled to 
RT into this country under existing 

W. 

The civil-rights muddle in the Con- 
gress was as much his doing as that of 
anyone else. He did not know from press 
conference to press conference what was 
in the bill labeled “the Eisenhower bill.” 
It is surprising that we got a bill at all 
under the circumstances. Time will 
demonstrate, in my opinion, that the bill 
will accomplish very little except to give 
him and some of his supporters an ex- 
cuse for new campaign doubletalk. And 
all the time, the demagogs will continue 
to rabble-rouse. 

He talked big about Federal aid to 
education. When it came to a showdown 
in the House, the bill was lost on a very 
close vote. It could have been won if 


the President had made three telephone ~ 


calls. He could have telephoned one of 
his erstwhile campaign supporters who 
left the Democratic Party to urge the 
people to reelect Mr. Eisenhower and 
who was absent on the day this im- 
portant bill was defeated. The other 
2 calls could surely have changed 2 
opposition votes into 2 votes for the 
bill. These were not just two votes of 
Republican members of the House. 
These two men are the President's lead- 
ers of his party in the House. The three 
Members of the House referred to, Mr. 
Speaker, go unnamed as a matter of tra- 
ditional congressional courtesy. The 
record vote discloses who they are. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 

AFFAIRS 

The muddle in foreign affairs is the 
direct responsibility of the President and 
his Secretary of State. Those matters of 
maladministration have no direct bear- 
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ing upon the legislative function of the 
Congress. I therefore make no further 
mention of them here, particularly since 
that subject alone would require much 
more time than I can devote today, and 
my remarks pertain merely to the legis- 
lative program. 

Those who are interested may read my 
statements before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and on the floor of the 
House on this vital subject. 

Suffice it to say, I foretold precisely 
What to expect with reference to the Mid- 
dle East, including the recent events in 
Egypt and Syria. Although I did not 
Pretend to set forth any time table, the 
Sequence of events was exactly as I pre- 
dicted. 

The so-called Eisenhower doctrine, is 
Preventing the spread of communism 
and sovietism exactly nowhere. 

THE HIGH COST OF EVERYTHING 


The increase of interest rates on Gov- 
ernment and private debt is the direct 
responsibility of the President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury. They have 
increased the cost of living of every 
Man, woman, and child in the country by 
increasing the expense of operation of 
every business enterprise in the country. 

The increase in cost of Government is 
Staggering. At the same time, while tell- 

us that the people should save more 
Money and spend less, the President and 
is Secretary of the Treasury keep the 
terest rates on Government savings 
nds under other interest rates, destroy- 
the incentive of our citizens to save. 

He insists that mortgage interest rates 

€ raised and because Congress refuses to 

ase the interest rates on veterans' 

Mortgages, he threatens to veto the ex- 
tension of the GI mortgage bill. 

I, and many of our colleagues, have 

€n urging that the veterans are en- 
titled to direct loans from the Govern- 
Ment. This would not be using Gov- 
*rnment money but would be using their 
Own life-insurance funds. 

Banks, trust companies, life-insurance 
Companies, pension funds, all invest their 
Money in real-estate mortgages. But 
some shortsighted people urge that the 
Veterans’ life-insurance funds should be 

Vested only in low-interest Govern- 
ment bonds instead of into 4-percent vet- 
rans’ mortgages. 

We could not prevail upon our col- 
to es to go that far. The bill we sent 

the President, which he now threat- 
ens to veto, merely extends existing law, 
Permitting veterans to get mortgages in 
not areas of the country where FHA is 
of Operating and for reasons mainly 
ate o venience, cannot or will not oper- 


sone President glibly talks about con- 

str tion and urges voluntary re- 
aint by labor and business to keep 

Costs down. 

ro hen he ridicules labor's promise to 

TO wage increases if big business will 

Wer prices, 

At the same time, he permits price in- 
Serving in all Government restaurants 
he E the very employees whose wages 
rents not increase. He allows their 
ho &nd those of all others in FHA 

uses to be increased, thus setting the 
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example for increased rents by all land- 
lords. 

That is not doubletalk; it is double- 
dealing. 

SOME HOPE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

The House passed a Small Business 
Administration Act to make that agency 
permanent and to make it more effective 
in serving the small-business commu- 
nity of our Nation. Despite the fact that 
the President has not talked out in favor 
of this bill, we hope that in the next 
session of Congress, the Senate will pass 
the House version of that bill. 

By that time, too, I hope we will have 
a good bill ready to give the small-busi- 
ness men some sorely needed tax relief. 

FUNNY FIGURES MAKE PHONY BUDGETS 


The worst example of doubletalk on 
the part of the administration, however, 
came with reference to the budget and 
the request for appropriations for de- 
fense, for foreign aid, and for operation 
of the Government. 

In this field, too, no one knew where 
the President or his appointees stood 
from one day to the next. All sorts of 
ridiculous claims were submitted to the 
Congress for exaggerated sums. Prob- 
ing by alert members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees showed how farcical 
some of these claims were. 

Despite the disclosure of tremendous 
waste of money and property during the 
last 5 years, heads of the departments, 
aided and abetted by the President, came 
forth azain urging more money than 
they needed and more money than they 
could spend. 

After the money was appropriated and 
the bills approved into law by the Presi- 
dent, he then directed the heads of vari- 
ous departments not to spend the sums 
appropriated. 

I will refer to only two of the many 
instances of this heinous maladmin- 
istration. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has indicated its need for funds to 
prevent a yellow fever epidemic threat- 
ening the United States. The money 
was appropriated. The bill was signed, 
The Budget Bureau, under the direction 
of the President, has directed the de- 
partment not to expend those moneys, 
the sole purpose of which was to control 
the disease. 

This is the Government that is con- 
servative where propetty is concerned 
and liberal where human values are con- 
cerned. That is not my language. That 
is the modern Republicanism of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

One more instance of the same kind. 
After the appropriation for the Defense 
Department had been approved into law 
by signature of the President, he then 
directed that the money not be spent. 
Mind you, this is the very appropriation 
request, which when cut by the Congress, 
was declared by the President to be in- 
sufficient for our national security. Now 
he says to his department heads that 
they may nct spend as much money as/ 
was appropriated. 

Practically all of the Members of Con- 
gress from metropolitan New York at- 
tended a conference with Navy Depart- 
ment officials, urging them not to release 
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skilled career employees. It was admit- 
ted that if these men were discharged 
their skills and services would probably 
be forever lost to the Government. It 
was further conceded that the full sum 
necessary to keep these men employed 
for the next year had been appropriated 


‘and that the men were being dismissed 


solely in order to come within the Presi- 
dent’s directive to spend less money than 
had been appropriated. The question of 
national defense and security was sub- 
ordinated to the demand to save a few 
paltry dollars. 

WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Congressional committees continue to 
uncover waste and corruption in every 
department of Government. At another 
time, I will discourse at length upon this 
subject, which continues to be ignored 
by our President, except on those occa- 
sions when he awards a medal or a cer- 
tificate of merit to the head of the de- 
partment whose misconduct is exposed. 
. All of these facts are borne out by the 
record. 


Amend Section 406 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14,1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole . 


House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5822) to amend 
section 406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 with respect to the reinvestment by 
air carriers of the proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of certain operating prop- 
erty and equipment. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
not vigorously opposed to the bill as it is 


now presented, with the elimination of. 


section 2. I think there are some reasons 
for believing that the bill, if properly ad- 
ministered, may be of assistance to some 
of the small lines. But with section 2 
in the bill I feel certain that the results 
would not be those which the member- 
ship of the House would like to see. 

However, I think there is a very real 
question of sound judgment involved in 
this legislation at this time. I attempted 
to outline that in the minority report 
I filed. The questions asked by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] as to 
the wisdom of bringing this matter up 
at this time are well taken. It is true 
that we are entitled to establish a policy 
and should establish a policy. On the 
other hand, it is well known by this body 
that last year, when a predecessor bill 
was before this body, an adversary pro- 
ceeding was commenced before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. That proceeding was 
begun on April 6, 1956. The hearings 
have been completed. Briefs have been 
filed. The matter is now in the hands of 
the examiner. 

I have a letter today from Mr. Chan 
Gurney, Vice Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, in which he advised me 


, 
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that it was not possible at this time to 
state a definite date as to when the ini- 
tial decision will be served since the 
examiner who heard the case has been 
engaged in hearing another proceeding. 
Barring unforeseen contingencies, it is 
hoped that an initial decision can be 
served by early October. If that can be 
done and if exceptions should be filed to 
the initial decision, together with briefs 
in support thereof, as the parties have 
a right to file under the Board’s regula- 
tions, it should be possible for the Board 
to hear oral argument in November or 
eariy December. 

There is in the minority report a list- 
ing of the capital gains realized in 1956, 
at the request made by a member of the 
committee. That listing has been broken 
down to April 5, 1956, the day when the 
proceeding began. I shall place that 
listing in the RECORD, but I call attention 
at this time to the fact that Pan Ameri- 
can is listed with capital gains from 
January 1, 1956, to April 5, 1956, $3,505,- 
C00 out of a total of $3,774,000. 

That excerpt is as follows: 

During consideration of this bill by the 
full committee, questions were raised as to 
the effect of making it retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, as provided in section 2, and spe- 

~ cifically as to what that retroactive date 
would mean in dollars to the several airlines 
concerned. That information was not avail- 
abie at that time but the following informa- 
tion was submitted later to the commit- 
tee: 

1956 capital gains of subsidized carricrs 

(before taxes)? 


1, 000 
[og AAA —1,000 
Piedmont ou cL LEA EE 1, 000 
SoutbN RR KIEV ES! 35, 000 
Southwest 2, 000 
6. ̃ ¾ aua qe pU acis ead 
TTT 
Trunklines: Continental. 331, 000 
Foreign and overseas: 


Alaska Airlines 
Braniff. 


—— — — —— 


Pacific Northern 10, 000 
PARET o — d 165, 000 
Pan American LL css. * 4, 937, 000 
Winnt — * 15, 000 


‘Information obtained by committee staff 
from records. 

* Continental sold 3 aircraft for this gain, 
only 2 of which were while on open rate. 
Total involved, $218,544. . 


*Pan American sold 6 a 
£3,505.000 Ircraft and parts for 


Open rate was for loss of Boetng in Pacific in 
Cctober. Gain, due to insurance, $967,000. 
Miscellaneous sales, $187,000. 

* For intra-Alaska carriers, 


Iam not able to analyze this statement at 
this time in terms of the retroactive date of 
January 1, 1958, except to note that, by ref- 
erence to the minority report I filed in 1956, 
it appears that the so-called capital-gains 
proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board were instituted on April 6, 1958. 
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My scle reason for bringing that to the 
attention of the House at this time is be- 
cause I have no idea as to what the ulti- 
mate result will be. Ithink the passage 
of this legislation places upon the com- 
mittee which has recommended this lez- 
islation to the House the responsibility 
to follow closely the developments, even 
if this whole proceeding is terminated 
&fter many weeks of hearings, to see that 
there is no injustice done to the small 
feeder lines or to anybody else, and that 
there is no injustice done to the taxpay- 
ers who ultimately will have to pay the 
bill if there should be windfalls as a re- 
sult of the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's statement concerning Pan 
American's capital gains, but I do not 
see why we should discriminate against 
& company because it has grown large 
and happens to ke one of the biggest air- 
lines. 

Mr. HESELTON. I understand the 
gentleman's position. I do not want to 
discriminate against anybody. I want to 
make certain that this is fair legislation 
and that it treats everybody properly, 
particularly the taxpayers of this 
country. 

We have had a great deal of talk here 
this year about the tax burden; there has 
been much concern as to whether we 
could reduce that tax burden. One of the 
ways to reduce it would be through see- 
ing there is no unwarranted special in- 
terest legislation passed by us in connec- 
tion with anybody. I do not care wheth- 
er that interest is big or little. 

Mr. MORANO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but would not the gentleman 
agree with me that we must be equitable 
in legislation as far as we can be? We 
can never pass legislation that would be 
equitable in every possible sense, of 
course. 

Mr. HESELTON. We should do the 
best we can. One way would be to be 
sure that we did not anticipate a decision 
and try to undo it before it comes down. 
Ithink that is very poor judgment, al- 
though some of my colleagues I know 
sincerely disagree with me. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr.HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I want to 
compliment the gentleman for calling 
the matter to our attention. I think it 
is something we need to look out for. If 
the gentleman had not been diligent in 
getting into matters of this kind, many 
of us would not have had any knowledge 
ofit. Ithink he has done a service to the 
country in calling it to our attention. | 

"Mr. HESELTON. Iam sure the com- 
mittee will follow the matter closely now 
that they have recommended this legis- 
lation; But the committee's action in 
Striking out section 2 is vitally impor- 
tant, and it must be supported if this bill 
is to be justified in any sense. 
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Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I introduced H. R. 9119, a 
companion to H. R. 6452 introduced ear- 
lier by Representative A. N. SADLAK, of 
Connecticut. The bills provide for 
scheduled personal and corporate in- 
come-tax reductions. In connection with 
this legislation, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial from the Journal of 
Commerce, New York City, of August 26, 
1957. The editorial follows: 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 


It is a gocd general rule that efficiency 
is greater when the horse precedes the cart 
rather than vice versa; . 

The same goes for the statement by 
J. Cameron Thomson, Vice Chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development that 
“moderation of Government spending must 
come ahead cf tex reduction and reform.” 
Mr. Thomson’s statement occurs in an article 
published by the CED which highlights this 
private business organization’s views on 
taxation for growth, printed somewhat ear- 
lier. In any sensible and customary order 
of events, 1t would be logical, as Mr. Thomson 
keys, that the Government should cut back 
its outlays prior to a decision that it cut 
back the reyenues it will receive to pay for 
them. 

The difficulty is that, in recent years, the 
logic of this wholly desirable course of action 
has proved to be altogether abstract, sug- 
gesting that there may be some instances 
when it may make scnse to put the cart 
before the horse; for instance, if the horse 
is pretty sick, or even just plain ornery. In 
the event of a breakdown in progress or of 
an impasse, it may, then, prove necessary 
to depart from the ordinary rules, 

This necessity, has been recognized in tax 
legislation proposed by Representative A. N. 
Sant Ak. Republican, of Connecticut, which is 
already proving controversial. The simple 
logic of Mr. SApLAK's plan is to schedule tax 
cuts first and then fit the budget pattern to 
the size of the cloth that remains, H. R. 
€152, which would implement this plan, 
bears watching for the important-role that 
it is bound to play in the tax debate coming 
up for 1958. 

It is the first farsighted legislative program 
for advance tax éut scheduling to in na- 
tional attention. n 

This plan would preschedule tax reduc- 
tions for a 5-year period in amounts which 
would not reduce Government revenues ab- 
solutely, but simply skim off the additions to 
revenues which accrue as a result of eco- 
nomic growth. These additions from growth. 
so far, have for the most part been used 
up by increased Government outlays. 

Actually, the SapLak approach to tax re- 
duction had been advocated earlier by the 
National Manufacturers Association, as 9$ 
kind of productivity-geared tax-cut program. 
That H. R. 6452 wiil meet with opposition in 
the congressional session which will recon- 
vene next January has been conceded by Rep- 
resentative Jans ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of 
California, who last week launched a bitter 
attack which he promises to continue on a 
running tesis. Mr. RoosrvELT argues the 
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Plan amounts to putting a growing boy in 
SMall-sized pants to keep his height in 
bounds. 

The growing boy analogy, unfortunately, 
reveals the true Democratic attitude. It pre- 
Supposes that there is something healthy 
about the indefinite proliferation of govern- 
Mental expenditures. The failure of the 
Democrats to come up with any kind of 
Proposal for cutting back taxes appears to 
Stem from the deep-rooted conviction that 
the Government can spend the money more 
Wisely than the taxpayer. 

If, however, it so happens that Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT's growing youth threatens to become a 
Slant, then it would be smart to take a look 
at his glands to see if something cannot be 
done to keep his pants size in bounds. 
Growth beyond a certain point may menace 
the health both of youths and governmental 
budgets. 

It is a detail, if an important one, of the 

ak plan that the prescheduled tax re- 
ductions would bring the individual and 
Corporate income taxes down to an ultimate 
percent maximum. While Mr. SADLAK is 
Tight in holding that the extreme progres- 
Slvity of the present income-tax structure 
Must be corrected, there is nothing sacro- 
Sanct in the precise formula which he pro- 
Poses for the scheduling of tax cuts. This 
la a matter which must be debated and de- 
ed, as well as the point at which an 
easing or rationalizing of the present excise- 
tax structure would become also a competing 
Priority for relief. 
the first case, however, there ought to 
be no doubt that relief from the undue pro- 
Eressivity of the present income tax and a 
reduction of the corporate-income tax should 

Ve top place in remedial action. 

There 1s no reason why the orderly sched- 

E of tax relief should hobble important 
Rational p; What the Sadlak plan 
does is emphasize that tax relief is an alter- 
native to governmental spending. As the 

has pointedly said, the cost of increased 
1 ding must be recognized in terms of the 
Orfeiture of tax reductions which it involves. 

There is certainly a point at which social 
indi economic objectives are better served by 

vidual spending and savings decisions 


by governmental. That point must be 
found." g e po 


Address Delivered by Congressman 
Charles A, Wolverton at the 80th Anni- 
Versary of Camden Lodge, Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Enginemen, on Satur- 
day, April 13, 1957, at Camden, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Peu WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
ahi My privilege to address the member - 

P of the Camden Lodge of Firemen 
of th, emen on the 80th anniversary 
N.J e Camden Lodge held at Camden, 

.» On Saturday, April 13, 1957. In 
&nce with the unanimous consent 
inc] to me by the House, I herewith 
iver in my remarks the address I de- 


red 
foll omni. ihe aboye occasion. It is as 


tlemen. you, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tunit I appreciate very much this oppor- 
m Y to renew acquaintances with so many 

Y Old friends. As you know, I have had 
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a very pleasant relationship with your or- 
ganization and your members that goes back 
a little bit longer than we might like to 
recall. This has been a fine association and 
I am proud to be invited here to talk with 
you on the occasion of your 80th birthday. 

It is especially gratifying to address a meet- 
ing of the Brotherhaod of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, in the light of the 
situation that wé find in Washington today. 
The revelations of the Senate Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Field of Labor- 
Management Relations causes me to be even 
more respectful of a fine organization such 
as yours. 

The revelations of the McClellan committee 
are indeed sobering. The leadership of the 
AFL-CIO 1s to be congratulated for the firm 
steps that they have taken to meet this chal- 
lenge. I am sure that this challenge will 
be more than adequately met by the railroad 
brotherhoods. Your history has been a noble 
one and I am certain that your organiza- 
tions will continue to remain as strong as 
ever. 

I think it fitting that we discuss at least 
briefly some of the things that we are at- 
tempting to do in this Congress in which you 
areinterested. Ihave introduced, along with 
Mr. Harris, of Arkansas, the chairman of our 
committee, H. R. 4353 and H. R. 4354, These 
bills, similar in every respect are known as 
the Harris-Wolverton bills. They are being 
strongly supported by all of the railway 
labor organizations. Mr. Harris and I intro- 
duced the bills after careful consideration 
&nd working with the leaders of your brother- 
hoods and others, as well as experts from 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The objectives of our present legislation 
are threefold. First of all, we propose to 
increase by 10 percent the monthly checks 
Of everyone covered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. We intend that this increase be 
provided for.widows—dependent children— 
old-age annuitants—pensioners—and those 
drawing spouse's benefits. 

In considering improving benefits in the 
Railroad Retirement Act, Congress is con- 
stantly faced with requests from railroad 
people for assistance. Retired employees 
and their families throughout the Nation 
appeal to us time and again for assistance 
in meeting their problems. The plight of 
the widows and helpless children is indeed 
pitiful. Every day I receive letters from 
people who are trying to get by on incomes 
as small as $45 and $50 a month. I some- 
times wonder how they keep body and soul 
together on these meager amounts. It is 
for this reason that we are determined that 
these senior citizens must be given relief, 

With each succeeding month, the cost of 
living figures seem to go up. This means 
that all of the necessary staples of life in- 
crease in cost to those who live on fixed 
amounts. We all know that any time we 
increase benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, we must necessarily provide the 
money. On the other hand, I am sure that 
you will all agree with me that our respon- 
sibility to these retired employees is so great 
that we must increase these benefits. 

Secondly, our legislation provides for ade- 
quate financing to make sure that the rail- 
road retirement system continues in a sound 
position. As you know, we adopted in the 
last Congress a bill which increased benefits 
by approximately 10 percent. Because of 
the legislative situation at that time, we 
were not able to provide the necessary 
financing for this increase. We are, there- 
fore, in a position of being required to meet 
that obligation at this time. 

We all know that increased taxes is not a 
Pleasant subject to discuss. I have heard it 
said that no man in public life ought to go 
before a group of his constituents and talk 
about the need for increasing taxes. I am 
sure that our friendship is such that. you 
would want me to talk frankly with you 
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about this matter. In order to pay for the 
benefits we voted last year in Congress, we 
must have more income into the system. In 
order to pay for the benefits that we want 
to make now, we need more money. There- 
fore, it will be necessary to increase the tax 
rate and the tax base of railroad employees. 
On the other hand, the leaders of your 
brotherhood are asking Congress to exempt 
the amounts thaf you contribute into the 
railroad retirement system from income-tax 
coverage. 'The effect of both of these pro- 
grams will be to increase your railroad retire- 
ment taxes, on the one hand, and to reduce 
your personal taxes, on the other hand. 
After it is all over, you will be contributing 
just about the same amount into the railroad 
retirement system that you now pay. 

Thirdly, our legislation provides for sub- 
stantial improvements in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Probably no organ- 
ization in the railroad field is more con- 
cerned with this problem than your brother- 
hood. You are faced with the extremely 
serious effects of automation and technical 
progress, This is a matter which all of you 
are deeply concerned with. As you know, 
there have been thousands and thousands of 
railroad firemen and enginemen who have 
lost their jobs in the last 15 years as a result 
of the dieselization program, Other forms of 


automation, such as calculating machines 


automatic message transmitters—and elec- 
tronic remote-control of switching facilities, 
are having a similar effect on other types of 
employment in your great industry. 

It is for these reasons that I have been 
deeply concerned with doing something to 
soften the impact of these changes on the 
people who work on the railroads. The most 
regrettable phase of this problem is that, 
in a great many instances, the people who 
are losing their jobs because of these changes 
are considered too old for employment in 
other industries—at the same time they are 
not old enough to retire under railroad re- 
tirement, 

We have provided in our bill for extended 
unemployment insurance coverage for per- 
sons who are affected by these changes. I 
am not sure that the proposals in our bill are 
perfect, nor am I positive that the periods of 
time that we allow for extended benefits are 
exactly what is needed. I am sure, however, 
that we have a responsibility to these long- 
time employees on the railroads who are find- 
ing themselves thrown out of work after 
devoting a lifetime’ to the industry. We 
must make some kind of an arrangement 
that is fair to everyone to cover this most 
serious problem. 

As you know, the cost of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance System is paid for by 
the railroad companies. Therefore, the in- 
creased taxes that will be required as a re- 
sult of these improvements in unemploy- 
ment insurance will not affect the em- 
ployees. Many years ago, when the Un- 
employment Insurance Act was passed, we 
established the tax rate at 3 percent of 


covered payroll. After a few years it devel- 


oped, however, that it was possible to reduce 
the tax rate substantially below 3 percent. 
Our present bill simply provides that that 
tax rate go up again to 4 percent in consider- 
ation of the needs of these lifetime railroad 
employees who are being put out into the 
streets. 

In connection with the Harris-Wolverton 
bills on railroad retirement, H. R. 4353 and 
H. R. 4354, there is pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House another 
bill in which you are interested. This is 
H. R. 5551 by Mr. McCanrHY of Minnesota. 
This bill would remove the tax on a tax which 
you now pay on the amounts that you are 
forced to contribute to the railroad retire- 
ment system. There are some who have 
described this proposal as being an effort to 
force the Federal Government to pay for the 
rallroad retirement system. I do not believe 
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that this is the case. It is a simple matter 
of eliminating a tax on a tax now being paid 
by railroad people. This is not a fair means 
of taxation. It is wrong in principle to 
regard as income, money taken out of your 
pay checks for taxes, You never see this 
money, nor do you use it. Every time that 
we pass & bill in Congress that increases 
the retirement benefits of people who are 
&lready retired, you who are now working 
are performing a social service. I believe 
that this ought to be recognized by the Gov- 
ernment and that this tax on a tax should 
be eliminated. 

In addition to the railroad-retirement mat- 
ters that I have been discussing, your in- 
dustry is faced with many other serious 
problems, The competitive position of the 
railroads in comparison with trucking and 
other forms of transportation is of great im- 
portance. There is a constant shifting of 
the freight haulage from the railroads to 
trucks. One of the reasons that the truck- 
ing industry has been able to get a larger 
share of this business is because it has been 
able to provide faster and more. efficient 
service. The railroad industry must con- 
stantly search for ways of improving its 
service to the public. Faster through-freight 
service and more efficient methods of han- 
dling small shipments must be devised by 
your industry. 

On the other hand, we in public life must 
be careful to make sure that your industry 
is not harmed by unfair competition. As 
_you know, the railroad industry is pretty 
thoroughly regulated with regard to equip- 
ment safety and rate structure. On the 
other hand, it is generally known that the 
trucking industry is not nearly so well regu- 
lated. Undoubtedly this has contributed to 
the ability of the trucks to take over more 
freight business. To the extent that the 
trucking industry is getting business by 
using unsafe operating methods, we must 
make corrections. 

We cannot afford to permit giant trucks to 
race up and down the Nation’s highways with 
inadequate brakes, inadequate lights, inade- 
quate weight limits, and overworked drivers. 
"These are conditions that we have found in 
alarming proportion in the trucking indus- 
try In my judgment, they have contributed 
heavily to the death tolls on our highways, 
We now have before our committee a bill 
which will correct some of these problems. 

The history of World War II reveals that 
the railroad industry made a very important 
contribution. You will recall that at the 
time the war started in 1941 the railroad in- 
dustry was in not too healthy a condition. 
The competition of the trucking industry 
was beginning to be felt and many, many 
railroads were in poor financial condition. 
The result was that the equipment of the 
railroads was not in the best condition. 
Despite this, however, when our country 
suddenly shifted to all-out war, the railroads 
Assumed a staggering burden. All of the old 
equipment that had been laying on sidings 
for many years was pressed into service and 
almost overnight the railroad industry 
doubled its volume of business. Millions of 
troops were transported throughout the 
country for training in newly built military 
bases. Billions of tons of military equip- 
ment was moved rapidly and with very little 
loss. Everyone agrees that the railroad in- 
dustry met the challenge of World War II in 
magnificent fashion, 

I am wondering whether or not this indus- 
try is now in a position to meet the chal- 
lenge of a new war should one develop. I 
am concerned with the failure of the Gov- 
ernment and the railroads to provide an ade- 
quate pool of standby equipment for use in 
emergencies. I believe that extra freight 
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cars, passenger cars, and locomotives ought 
to be distributed around the country stra- 
tegically in case of an emergency. For ex- 
ample, if the great Altoona works of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were to be destroyed 
ina bomb attack, we ought to have reserve 
supplies of equipment in other sections of 
the country. No matter what kind of an 
emergency we get into in the future, we will 
need the railroads and we will need railroad 
equipment. I hope that all of us can keep 
this problem in mind and do what 1s neces- 
sary to improve our abllity to meet this 
situation. 

Another problem that we are dealing with 
in Congress is a condition of employment in 
your particular craft or service. We are now 
considering legislation which will provide for 
more adequate power brakes on railroad 
lecomotives. Studies of a long series of 
railroad accidents convince me that it is pos- 
sible to improve railroad safety by insisting 
upon adequate power brake equipment. 
Only yesterday I had a visit with your presi- 
dent, Mr. H. E. Gilbert, and your vice presi- 
dent and national legislative representative, 
Mr. A. M. Lampley, about this bil I am 
working closely with them in promoting this 
legislation. 

The railroad industry has a long and a 
rich history. It was your industry that tied 
the Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard so 
many years ago. These lifelines of steel that 
went across mountains, rivers, and prairies 
provided the initial circulatory system for 
the great economic health that our Nation 
has grown to know. The great agricultural 
Middle West had its start and its develop- 
ment by the railroad bullders of the 1890's. 
The mineral development of the Rocky 
Mountain area was encouraged and devel- 
oped after the railroads had broken the trails. 
Golden California was only an Isolated trop- 
ical paradise until the railroads made it 
possible to ship citrus fruits and other Cali- 
fornia products to the eastern markets. 

There is still pioneering that the railroad 
industry is capable of doing. There are many 
things that you can do to further improve 
the welfare of our Nation. For example, in 
the congested Eastern States, the problem 
of commuting from a sprawling suburb to 
metropolitan centers has become increas- 
ingly difficult. No matter how many super- 
highways and turnpikes we build, they seem 
to be outmoded and overcrowded before they 
are completed. In my opinion, in the years 
to come we will have to return to the use 
of railroad facilities, perhaps of the mono- 
rail type, in commuting. We now have 170 
million population in our great country. At 
the rate we are going, we are not too far 
away from owning and operating one or more 
automobiles for each family of these 170 
million people. Obviously, when that day 
comes our streets, parking lots, and highways 
are just not going to be able to take care 
of the load. It is because of this that I am 
sure that in the next 20 or 30 years the 
railroads will again resume their very im- 
portant function of moving large numbers 
of people over safe, private rights-of-way in 
the congested metropolitan areas. 

The so-called piggyback freight service 
1s, in my opinion, in its infancy. I am cer- 
tain that in the future, this principle of mass 
movement of trucks on railroad freight cars 
will increase in great proportion. There are 
many other areas in which the railroad in- 
dustry can meet the challenge of the times 
and I want to assure you that as always I 
shall be doing all that I can as a Member of 
Congress in dealing with the problems of 
your industry to make sure that your jobs 
are secure, your retirement is protected, and 
that your industry 1s healthy. Thank you. 
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Accomplishments of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 85th 
Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to submit for the Recorp a state- 
ment on the activities of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, during 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress. -~ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee approved 80 percent of the Pres- 
ident's program coming within its jurisdic- 
tion during the first session of the 85th 
Congress. One Presidential recommenda- 
tion 1s already law.. Additionaily, the com- 
mittee approved scores of other bills, dozens 
of which are already law. Some of these are 
of major importance and benefit. 

Here follows committee action on the five 
Presidential recommendations: 

1. Legislation amending the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956, to restrict con- 
gressional committee veto power over con- 
tracts, is now Public Law 47. 

2. Authorization of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project was approved by the Senate 
June 27. The bill (S. 60) is at a stalemate 
in the House Interlor Committee as a result 
of the opposition of certain Republican 
members to irrigation and reclamation in 
general and narrow partisanship with re- 
spect to Hells Canyon in particular. 

3 and 4. Bills providing statehood for 
Alaska and Hawali were favorably reported 
and are on the Senate Calendar. 

5. The so-called long-range minerals pro- 
gram was not presented to the committee 
until June 4, several days after it had been 
released to the press and a full 3 years after 
the administration began promising that its 
submission was imminent, It contained 
realistic suggestions for only two minerals— 
lead and zinc. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee considered portions of the recom- 
mendations. The administration hedged and 
backed away from its own proposals. The 
Interior Committee promptly conducted 
hearings on other parts of the minerals pro- 
gram. Their weakness and defects were toO 
great to permit reporting of a bill during 
the brief time between the unveiling of the 
recommendations and the end of the session. 

In addition to the above-mentioned action 
on the Presfdent’s program, thë Interior 
Committee reported the following 16 major 
legislative proposals, 8 of which are now law: 

1. S. 846: Provides for establishment of 9 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor rec- 
reation resources of the public lands ani 
other land and water areas of the United 
States. Passed Senate. 

2. Senate Joint Resolution 35: Provides for 
observance and commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Ist conference of State 
governors for the protection, in the public 
interest, of the natural resources of tbe 
United States. In Senate-House conference. 

3. S. 42: Provides for construction of San 
Angelo Federal reclamation project, Texas 
Public Law 152, 
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4. S. 555: To authorize construction of a 
high Hells Canyon Dam. Passed Senate. 

5. 8. 1031: Authorizes construction of four 
Units of the greater Wenatchee division, 
NM Joseph project, Washington. Passed 

nate. 


6. Senate Joint Resolution 12: Provides for 
er of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam, 

nt., and payment to Crow Indians. Passed 
Senate. Companion measure reported to 


7. S. 334: Increases acreage of phosphate 
ases or permits on public domain which 
ns may hold in any one State. Public 

W 122. 

8. 8.677: Permits States of North Dakota, 

uth Dakota, Montana, and Washington to 
Use certain public lands granted them for 
Construction, reconstruction, repair, renova- 
tion, etc., of public buildings in their cap- 
ital. Public Law 6. 

9. H. R.5538: Provides that withdrawals, 
Teservations, or restrictions of more than 
5.000 acres of public lands for certain mili- 

purposes shall not become effective until 
approved by act of Congress; and directs that 
hunting, fishing, and trapping at military in- 
Stallations or facilities be in accordance with 

and game laws of State or Territory 
Where located. In conference. 

10. 8.1556: Grants consent of Congress to 
konte of Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
Me ud and Wyoming to negotiate and enter 
nto a compact for the apportionment of the 
bean of the Little Missouri River and its 

butaries. Public Law 184. 

* 11. 8,2069: Promotes development of coal 
1 public domain by permitting individuals, 
dit tions, or corporations to hold an ad- 

lonal 10,240 (present limitation is 5,120) 
W ot public lands if the Secretary of the 

terior finds that the increased acreage is 
tlo for an economic business opera- 

is Passed Senate. 
or 2. 8.1088: Grants consent and approval 
Congress to the Bear River compact en- 
grea into by States of Idaho, Utah, and 

Jo aing, Passed Senate. 
meni 8. 1996: Authorizes amendatory repay- 
Alon, contract to be executed with Casper- 
- va Irrigation District, the water-user or- 

nization on the Kendrick project in Wyo- 

w Public Law 283. 

PER 8.1396: Broadens scope of land-grant 
W ton in Act of Admission of the State of 

15 E. Public Law 97. 

- 8.1894: Amends law with respect to 
tion Pment of funds expended in coopera- 
ne en School board of Klamath County, 
diet" because of attendance of Indian chil- 

15 Public Law 72. 

ng 8.977: Suspends and modifies applica- 
Tec Of excess-land provisions of the Federal 

tion laws to lands in East Bench unit 
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of Missouri River Basin project. Public Law 
112. 

17. Senate Resolution 148: Requesting ex- 
ecutive agencies to supply certain informa- 
tion in connection with water conservation 
and other public-works projects with a view 
to improving procedures in the consideration 
for authorization of new projects. On Sen- 
ate Calendar for action in second session. 

18. S. 2757: Authorizing Burns Creek 
project on upper Snake River in Idaho. 
Passed Senate. 

19. S. 1426: Extending time in which Sec- 
retary of the Interior may enter into amend- 
atory repayment contracts on reclamation 
projects. Senate substituted H. R. 5492 for 
S. 1426 having same purpose. Public Law 
85-156. 

20. S. 42: Authorizing. San Angelo project, 
Texas. Public Law 85-152. 

21. S. 2120: Authorizing rehabilitation of 
Mercedes division, Rio Grande rehabilitation 
project, Texas. Passed Senate. 

22. Senate Joint Resolution 39: Authoriz- 
ing certain water conservation projects and 
providing more adequate supply of irrigation 
water in Pecos River Basin, Tex.-N. Mex. 
Passed Senate. 

23. Senate Joint Resolution 35: Providing 
for observance and commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the first conference of 
State governors for the protection, in the 
public interest, of the natural resources of 
the United States. Passed both Houses, but 
still in conference. 

24. S. 77: Establishing the Chesapeake and 
Ohio National Historical Park, and providing 
for a scenic parkway. Reported to Senate. 

25. S. 342: Implementing the 10-year mis- 
sion 66 program for the national parks. Re- 
ported to Senate. 

26. H. R. 5538: Limiting military with- 
drawals of public lands to not more than 
5,000 acres without the consent of Congress. 
House has not yet concurred in Senate 
amendments. 

27. S. 2363: Authorizing creation of na- 
tional shrine symbolizing ideals of democ- 
racy to be paid for by public contributions, 
Passed Senate. 

8.2536: Granting to Alaska title to “tide- 
lands" out to pierhead line in Alaskan mu- 
nicipalities. House bill, as amended by Sen- 
ate, enacted as Public Law 85-303. 

In addition, the Senate Interior Committee 
approved many other bills of considerable 
and perhaps even greater importance to par- 
ticular sections of the country and Terri- 
tories or to Indian tribes. 

I believe the committee can take pride in 
its accomplishments during this first ses- 
sion. As chairman of the committee, I take 
this opportunity to extend my thanks to all 
members of the committee, of both parties, 
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for their diligence and effort which has en- 
abled me to present this record of accom- 
plishment. 

I desire to express my appreciation par- 
ticularly to the chairmen of the subcommit- 
tees for their cooperation and the efficient 
&nd effective manner in which they handled 
measures referred to them, They are as 
follows: 

Senator RicHaRD L. NEUBERGER, chairman, 
Indian Affairs. 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, chairman, 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Senator JosePH C. O'MAHONEY, chairman, 
Public Lands. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, chairman, 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

I am chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels, 


Voting and Attendance Record of Hon, 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
Record. I want to be able to provide any 
interested constituent with a simple 
compilation of my voting and attendance 
record, 

It will be noted that out of a total of 
220 rollcalls I missed on only 7 occasions 
for an attendance record of 97 percent. 
The footnotes at the end of the compila- 
tion will indicate the reason for the ab- 
sences and how I would have voted if 
present. 

The report follows: 
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ox call 
lection of 5 


tration of publio assistance grants. 


"uorum call 
av 10 

85. 
H 


Footnotes at end of table. 


ur "eM 117, to authorize the President to un’ 
H. R. 4249, to amend a supplemental appropriations bill to place a limit of $15,728,000 on amount to be spent for State and local adminis- 


l'as 206 to 167.) 
H. R, 2367, to establish a deferred alae program Aud protein-feed program as part of relief available to dronght-stricken areas and for 


(Pussed 270 to 108.) 


Measure, question, and result 


^ (RAYBURN 227, MARTIN 109.) 
rum II.. e r eee 
; Rès, 123, to cot his tion which provided for consideration of H. J. Res, 117. (Passed 262 to 1400 
7777700000 dertake economio and military cooperation with nations in the Middle East, (Passed 355 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 


H. Res. dde pass resolution requesting the President to suggest where reductions may be made in budget for 1958. (Passed 219 to 178). 
Quorum calle ........... ao cs icon eee Ll eee nn nnn nnn encase ee e — äͤw . — m— — —ñ 
Dr TTT oa M «V ELM IEEE RISE a te 
H. R. 4901, to recommit the amended bill to comraittee. (Defeated 168 to 237) 
H. R. 4901, to pass the bill which had been changed by the adoption of “ Harrison amendment providing for a l- year program and 
ving commercial corn farmers a choice of progres (Defeated 188 to 217.) 


to cut $442,000 from funds for grants to States for unemployment compensation, etc, (Passed 220 to 200). 
cut $12,186, 38,000 
cut $1.8 Soo oo — E 
cut $236, from salaries an fi labor program. (Passed 342 to 77). 
14 salaries and MN of Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Passed 217 to 204) 
from funds for Women's Bureau. (Defeated 206 to 2100. 
t $255,000 from salaries and spine of the Wage and Hour 3 (Passed 214 to 205 
uce by $1,327,000 the funds of the Food and ues en repo 
t $1,482,000 from Office of Education. (Defeated 
to eliminate provision for $50,000,000 for grants to States fe rid waste treatment construction. (Def 


DUUM 


88888558 


P 


z 
85 


Sa Res, 72, " 8 re Se amending the Anglo-American Financial Agreement of 1945 relative to deferment of certain interest 


yments, 
m Res. 1 ats "ety from $100,000 to $350,000 funds for investigative studles by House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


R. 7441, toa t an amendment Mey D operation of the “acreage reserve” aspect of the bank 
quorum cal : xóa of $500,000,000 for the 1958 program. (Passed 192 to 187.) 


8 a propere bill totalin; i eg re (Pied 20800 086... a senum i CREE 


to 93) 
viding for the consideration the Lake Michigan water diversion bill. (Passed 267 to 102)...... 
to Committee on Publie W ed until’ the discussions between United States and Canada on further diver- 
have been concluded, (Defeated 143 to 224.) 


sion 
II. R. 2, to adopt the bill authorizing a test on a 3-year basis the effect of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Mlinga Waa (Passed 222 to 143.) 
um 


reaching ago 75. (Defeated 47 to 293.) 
Quorum call 


« 7665, 
action. (Defeated 151 to 242.) 
do H. R. . the Department of Defense appropriation bill of S3, 500, 000,000. (Passed 394 to 1) 


2 feconmit io RORIANIG ELE EE T—T—T—x Present. 
i - 6127, to recommit to committee the eivil-righ the bill to provide for a jury trial for those accused of vio- | No. 
an injunction or restraining orders issues under this act, (Defeated 158 to 251.) 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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No. Dato Measure, question, and result Vote 
1957 s 
113 June 18 | H. R.6127, to pass the bill which would provide means of further securing and protecting the civil rights of persons within the jurisdiction | Yes. 
of the United States. (Passed 286 to 126.) 
AEG bL a M PC ac OS OE e OSE ncm cem t cal r v eae 9. Present, 
lij June 18 
11 June 19 
MT June 20 
NS June 21 
119 June 21 
in zung A 
A June 25 (ee AK E 
12 June 25 „R. 7963, to make the Small Business Administration a permanent agency, to increase the authorization for loans to small business, 
1 to reduce the interest rate on loans. (Passed 392 to 2.) i 
73 June 96 Quorum JJ. ͤ ed tx dE PR AES et ete : EAA LAN TU Eoo nr Ht Present, 
121 June 26 R. 6287, to recommit to conference committee the Department of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare appropriation bill for a | No. 
1 change involving the highway trust fund. (Defeated T3 to 321.) 
in June x call 
une 27 
127 June 27 | S. 14%, torecommit to committee the bill to authorize furniture and furnishings for the new Senate Office Building. 
1 June 27 | 8. 1429. 10 recommit to committee the bill authorizing enlargement and remodeling of present Senate Olfice Building in order to obtain 
1 specific cost figures. (Defeated 148 to 216, 
12 July 1| Quorum 
3) July. 1 Meca call.. 
Ei July 1| Quorum 
July 8 | Quorum call- 
md July 8| Quorum 
ni jus -9 dorum 
y 9 call. 
136 July 10 R. 240, to amend the bill authorizing certain construction at military installations by deleting sec. 411 which would require Congress |- Yes. 
m to review attempts of Department of Defense to eliminate its Government-owned hi operations.. (Defeated 183 to 230.) 
July 10 | H. R. 7390, to reconumit to committee this bill concerning the use of advisory committees in the Government, in order to receive further | Yes. 
1 testimony from the Post Office and Defense De ts. (Defeated 183 to 225.) = 
10 july 7 H. B SERA PH MEUM DER certain amendments to the Reorganization Act of 1049, _ (Defeated 44 to 336) 2 a 
y à A resen: 
s July 11 Present. 
lie July 12 z Present. 
July 12 924 to provid posit No. 
n3 which are unpaid at the death of the intended beneficiary to the committee for further study. (Passed 191 to 161.) 
14 July M Quorum call Present. 
y 
15 July 16 
46 July 17 
ly duly 17 


115 July 19 | 8. 2130, torecommit to committee the Mutual Security Act for the purpose of deleting the provisions creating the development loan funds, | No. 


149 (Defeated 181 to 227.) 
1g July. 19 | 8, 2130, to.udopt the Mutual Security Act of 1957, (Passed 254 to 15 Yes. 
nx uy 22 Quorum [OC WIPE E EE A E SE E, E E ALT E AEE E E E AUS ERRI Present, 
13 z — . R. 2474, to increase the basic salary of employees in the postal field service by a flat $548. (Passed 379 to 33)... No. a 
— July. 25 ...... re t ͤ ͤ ͤ Ur ua RE ͤ INS Tib LA RH E Present. 
155 i5 2 II. R. 1. to N the enacting clause from the School Construction Assistance Act of 1957. (Passed 208 to 203) nes "T 
VN BP Sy SS AEROS ee ee PES elt d TOE RT A SP IST DAR Sl EET MIT VL Pa TN : 
in July 30 m call.. Present, 
1x July. 3 m call. Present. 
1 july 31 | Quorum call.. Present. 
100 July 31 | S. 1856, to ap à Yes. 
i Zug 31 qnorum ca Present, 
Na Tus 31 | H. R. 2147, to recommit to committee the bill authorizing the San Angelo Federal recla: project. Yes. 
1 A = II. R. 3167. to approve the authorization of the San Angelo (Texas) Federal reclamation project. —.— 2 
14 Aug, ue of improvement in the Niagara River for power, and for other purposes. 
to 75, 
in Aug, 1| Quorum o . en PL E. E —Uñ ANRC AR rc riis tp PRIETO P AES ESET SS BR 
167 Aug. 1 . Kes, 375, to take up for debate II. R. 6767, a bill to authorize construction of a tunnel under the Potomac River. 
ls ro à H. K. oop tE a strike the enacting clause from the bill providing for a tunnel under the Potomac, (Defeated 175 to 194) 
1 Aur. 2| HR. 8 to continue diséussion of the bill authorizing a tunnel under the Potomac. (Passed 219 to WILI] 
171 Aug. 2 | H. R. 6767, to amend the bill to provide for a 6-lane bridge with a bascule span. (Passed 225 to 107) 
n res : H. R. ae implement a treaty 
^ ESE E wee irn ß SE EE Si Der sit. 
n Aut. 6 m call.. 
Pa UAE -T bi Guarda call EREN e . stig e Rae 
1% Aug. 7 R. 9131, recommittal motion designed to reduce the TVA funds by $9,784,000. (Defeated 158 to 244 
Y je. 1 H. R. 931, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1958. (Passed 330 to 75)... .........-- 
a m 
p Aug. 7 I. R. 362, on open rule providing for the consideration of 1 hour of debate on H. R. 72H, amending the 
179 „ 1921 to rA MER deductions for a self-help meat-promotion program, (Defeated 175 to 216. 
1 uorum cau 
ist Au. s i R. 4313, 1 
laa 4UE 8| Quorum call 
ug, 8 H. R. 8992, to adopt amendment to delete Mop tr 
D Aug: 9 and MAE tlie matching of nuclear mater the 
2 11 ͤ ͤ CCS SERA REQUIRE ROREM e e ee SEU ALS ERE AE 
ie Aug. y 4 2 to epe Patty amendment v: EUN 53 ne for Atomic Energy Commission in accordance with sec. 261 
of the Atomic E y 1 ; ea o 201. = 
à Aug. 9 B. R. 8996, to Kathor ia 6 ety Commission in accordance with sec. 261 of the Atomlo Energy Act of 1954, as | Yea, 
amended, (Passed 332 to 14. r, 
5 Aug. 9 8 . S99, to nocept . — to bill to authorize 1 ations for the Atomic Energy Commission in accordance with sec. 261 of | Yea, 
tomic E ct of 195, led. (Passed 213 to 185. „ 
fai Aug. 9 H. K. S096, So mu ri — arana for the Atomic Energy Commission in accordance with seo, 261 ofthe Atomic Energy Act of 1954, | Yea, 
as amended, (Passed 382 to 14.) : " 
Aug. 8| H. R. 462, to reconimit to committee the bill to adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and employees of Federal Gov- | Yes. 
19 Aug. erument. (Defeated 70 to 319.) — : 
9 | H. R. 2152, to udopt a committee amendment to Federal pay-increase bill that supplied new text providing an 11-percent increase with a | No. 
Yo An $1,000 limitation, (Passed 329 to 58.) » 
101 er ee r Tr.. eq USES IRR EN DEE Na Present. 


Aug. 13 Eu 25 (pubno won uppropriations), to ant mo Dn us 1 = " Senate amendment No, 3 relating to preparation of | No. 
ans eddy t ; è ea 
M 45 12 um R, pd t readjust l aie SC. establish a congressional policy for the determination of postal rates. (Passed 256 to 129)...- +. i 
rn Tes LI RST e y E . CRIT . "rese! 
|o a » 4. — to udopt the conference report on Mutual Security Act of 1957 and clear bill for Presidential action. (Passed 226 to - — ——ß Yes. 


development loun fund. (Defeated 129 to 251.) 
dotnotes at end ot table, 
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No. 


- 
E 


15 
19 


- 
$ 


(Defeated 135 to 232.) 
for fiscal year ending June 1958. 


214 to 135.) 


He. 1st, 


(Passed 166 to 121.) 


3 * 28 RE REE 


Columbia River. 
8. 2229, to 


make appropriations for mutual Cn for fiscal year 1958. 
bill amended to contain the text of H. R. 


H. R. 9131, on motion to recede from its d 
additional $475,000 for general construction under civil functions Department of Defense. 
H. R. 9379, to adopt Cole amendment to restore $30,000,000 for Industry cooperative program of Atomic Energy Commission, (Passed 


Measure, question, and result 


assed 252 to 130) 
7993, to provide for 


à ulpment. (Passed 203 to 77.) 
mittee on Un-American Activities. (Passed 276 to 0.) 
211 H. Res. 409, citing Bernard Silber for contempt of the 
33 on Un-American Activities. (Passed 261 to 0.) 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 


. 20 
. 20 
. 21 
2 
.21 
2 
. 23 
.3 
. 2 
. 23 
. B 
. B 
.27 
A i 
. 27 
27 
, 28 
. 28 
. 90 
. 90 


8 


overnment guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers. 


H. R. 9131, on motion to recede pr; Lm cmm 3 No. 6 (Burke Airport) to bill making supplemental appropriations 

lea to 233. 
nt to Senate amendment No. & (Columbia River; Rathburn Dam) relating to an 
(Defeated 140 to 216.) 


H. Con. Res. 17, to adopt resolution authorizing the printing of additional copies of H. Doc. No. 232 (84th Cong.). (Passed 183 to 129)...| N 


H. R. 9131, to concur E a vir — providing for a supplemental appropriation of $425,000 for the Rathbun Dam project on 
assed to 120. 

adopt conference report providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers for purchase of aircraft and 

H. . 407, citing Louis Earl Hartman for contempt of the House of Representatives by his refusal to answer questions before the Com- 


House of Representatives by his refusal to answer questions before the Committee 


? Hospitalized, 
* Hospitalized. If present, would have voted “ yea.“ 
3 Hospitalized. If present, would have voted yea.“ 


* In Grand Rapids to keep speaking appointment, 
! Fulfilling a longstanding speaking engagement, 
* Attending funeral of Mark Foote. 


An Explanation of Provisions Contained 
in the Natural Gas Bill, Reported by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, That Protects the 
Consumer and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, after long and extensive 
hearings on the Harris natural gas bill, 
reported favorably a bill to regulate the 
production, distribution and sale of natu- 
ral gas. 

In order to give a clear understanding 
of the purpose and effect of the proposed 
bill as reported, it is my desire to make 
a summary explanation, setting forth 
the salient features of the bill intended 
to protect consumers in the price to be 
paid and to provide adequacy of supply. 

The underlying conditions that must 
be considered in arriving at a proper de- 
cision as to character of legislation that 
is necessary and proper with respect to 
the production, distribution and sale of 
natural gas are numerous and impor- 
tant. The individual welfare of our peo- 
ple, as well as the economic and indus- 
trial welfare of our Nation and its prog- 
ress, requires careful, sane and thought- 
ful consideration. To give the subject 
any less can result in harm that can be 
disastrous to our welfare. 


'The basic issues that exist with respect 
to natural gas legislation are such that 
they can readily lend themselves to ap- 
peals directed to the emotions rather 
than to reason. Consequently, we have 
statements being issued in many in- 
stances by individuals who have little 
or no knowledge or understanding of 
the basic facts, economic conditions and 
the many technical considerations that 
enter into and have a bearing on the 
issues and a correct decision. 

It is regrettable that too often untrue, 
deceptive and misleading statements 
have been made by some who have im- 
properly sought to create a feeling that 
all that has been done has been solely 
&nd entirely to the benefit of big inter- 
ests and to the complete detriment of the 
consumer. For instance, the charge has 
been made that it will add millions of 
dollars to the cost of living and that 
every month the average consumer will 
be saddled with an extra cost and will 
mean an increase of gas charges to the 
consumers of upward of $800 million. 
'There is no reasonable basis upon which 
any such claim can be justified if the 
provisions-of this bill are properly ad- 
ministered. 

The figure of $800 million that is being 
used is the same that was used against 
the bill which passed 2 years ago and 
which was vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower. I fought against the enactment 
of that bill zealously and aggressively. 
I sought to have it recommitted to the 
committee for further study. Failing 
in that, I voted against its passage by 
Congress. In fact, I was a leader in the 
fight against its adoption. 

I believed then, and I still believe, that 
the bill was so obnoxious that if its pro- 


visions had been carried out it could 
have meant in time the loss to consumers 
totaling $300 million. But, that was un- 
der the terms of the bill of 2 years ago. 
The same thing does not apply to the 
present bill. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION AND STATE UTILITY 

COMMISSIONS REGULATE PRICE 

The present bill is entirely different 
from the above-mentioned bill The 
very purpose of the bill is to provide 
against any unreasonable price increase. 
The Federal Power Commission, as th 
guardian of the public interest, was in- 
augurated during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration to prevent unfair treatment 
all interested parties. It was given 
strong regulatory powers to be exerc 
in the public interest. The pending b 
does not seek to interfere with nor cur- 
tail such, and, is designed to meet exist" 
ing conditions. 

Of course, no one can say positively 
that future conditions of an economic 
character would not arise to affect the 
price structure, but, the bill is given defi- 
nite power to regulate prices in the pub- 
lic interest. We are living in a peri 
that the economic conditions are con- 
tinually causing an increase in living 
costs. Today, for instance, railroad 
fares are greatly increased, but we have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission set 
up as a regulatory body to make certain 
that all rates shall be just and reasonable. 
The Federal Power Commission has bee? 
given power under this bill to likewise 
require that prices of gas to consum 
shall be just and reasonable. 

Furthermore, under the proposed bill. 
to insure this, every interested party: 
even to the humblest citizen and includ 
ing city and State officials are given the 
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right to oppose and be heard before there 
is any increase in price. 

This is something that did not exist 
heretofore. It is all for the benefit of 
theconsumer. There can be no increase 
Of the price of gas unless the Federal 
Power Commission so orders and permits. 

Furthermore, it should be realized that 
Not only does the Federal Power Com- 
Mission have the power to control the 
Price of gas that enters into interstate 
Commerce, but, also the rate that can be 
Charged by the pipelines that convey it 
from the producing fields to the States 
Where it is to be consumed. And, in 
addition to this, when the gas reaches 
the consuming State, New Jersey for in- 

ce, then the State utility commis- 
Sion has the power to fix the price that 
Càn be charged by the distributing com- 
Pany to the individual consumer. 
Thus, from the time the gas leaves the 
ucing State until it enters the homes 
Of individual consumers, or, the fur- 
haces of any industrial user, it is subject 
regulations affecting the price to be 
Charged the consumer. 
ore bill before Congress gives regu- 
tory control to the Federal Power 
ommission while the gas is subject to 
1 eral jurisdiction, and the State util- 
ty Commissions have control when it 
Teaches the consuming State: Thus, 
th oughout its entire course the price of 
li e gas is subject to the control of pub- 
8 es set up by the Congress and 
tate legislatures to insure a fair and 
Onable price. This is all done to 
i tect the consumer and in the public 
terest. This is as it should be. 
tu And, while I am of the opinion that 
"d Present bill does give every reason- 
le protection to the consumer consis- 
th t with our American way, yet, when 

* bil is under consideration in the 

Dgress if it should appear that any 
oie dment is necessary and proper to 

Ngthen the bill, then such would cer- 
tainty have my support. 
pro am anxious to provide the very best 
waotectlon to the public interest. That 
mit the purpose and intent of the com- 
erete in reporting this bill to the Con- 
oct. Would have been unfair and undem- 
“en tic for the committee to have 
tan ed" congressional consideration of 
ren, important matter by refusing to 
mitre a bill. The action of the com- 
Hous now permits every Member of the 
ing th to express their views represent- 
With i different sections of the Nation 

ts differing viewpoints. 


ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF GAS NECESSARY 


we at consideration of this subject, 
tance must not overlook the impor- 
sume and necessity of giving the con- 
of g r assurance of an adequate supply 
adequa our present day economy an 
Eo ha te supply and reasonable price 
to the ad in hand. Each is important 
Of. consumer, 

in price use, the consumer is interested 
that * and the public interest requires 
lateq ch shall at all times be so regu- 
à at it shall not exceed what is 

of thi Dé and fair. To make certain 
Commission pu gives the Federal Power 
e power to fix prices for 

as in interstate commerce that is rea- 
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sonable and just. However, while it is 
important and appropriate to emphasize 
& proper price to the consumer, yet, we 
cannot discount nor should we overlook 
the fact that it is also important to make 
certain that the consumer has an ade- 
quate supply of gas. Without such the 
facilities, that are now in use and that 
have cost millions of dollars, would go 
for naught and the consequences would 
be disastrous to consumers. 

In considering the question of provid- 
ing an adequate supply, I ask in all seri- 
ousness what happens if the gas pro- 
ducer is not satisfied with the price? 
What then can happen to the consumer? 
If the producer does not receive what 
he considers a fair price for his gas, then 
he can refuse to sell it in interstate com- 
merce, He can retain it in the well or 
sell it only within the State where pro- 
duced and thus avoid Federal regulation, 

Under such circumstances, I ask again, 
What happens if the gas producer is not 
satisfied with the price? What becomes 
of the consumer who is depending upon 
the gas being sold in interstate commerce 
and thus finally reaching him in his 
home in a State that does not produce 
gas? There is no power existing in our 
Federal Government under our present 
system of Government that can compel 
the producer to sell. 'This could be done 
in Russia, but not in America. 

The same principle applies here as ap- 
plies to labor. No worker can be com- 
pelled to sell his labor for any price that 
he does not wish. He can refuse to work. 
So can the owner of natural-gas wells 
refuse to sell his gas for a price that he 
does not consider fair and just. 

There is also a further possibility that 
can happen with results that are dis- 
astrous in nonproducing States, if and 
when the price is not fair and just to the 
producer. 'This situation was pointed 
out to the committee in a statement of 
the Federal Power Commission, namely: 

The present situation appears to encourage 
the use of natural gas within the States 
where produced rather than in the more 
populous areas where it has the greatest use- 
fulness. 


In this connection, we are all aware 
of the tendency of many industries to 
remove their plants to Southern and 
other States where the wage scale and 
taxes are less than in the North and 
Northeastern States. Already this tend- 
ency has caused many textile mills to 
move away from present and long-estab- 
lished locations. 

This has left many towns dead indus- 
trially. Labor unions, CIO and AFL, 
through their representatives have held 
many conferences with Members of Con- 
gress from the affected areas to find ways 
and means of stopping this tendency 
from becoming general. The fact that 
seasonal conditions make living costs 
cheaper has also been an influence. 

Now, if we add to this a moving of in- 
dustry because of a more beneficial price 
structure for natural gas in the pro- 
ducing States, we can readily understand 
the force of the statement made by the 
Federal Power Commission, that with- 
out some legislation such as that here 
proposed domestic and other natural-gas 
consumers may find themselves facing 
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not only diminishing supply of such gas 
but the fact that some of the industries 
upon which the economy of their com- 
munities depend may have removed 
from their midst and gone to the pro- 
ducing areas.” This is no idle fear 
when we realize that Federal jurisdic- 
tion does not extend into the producing 
State and only applies if and when the 
Eas moves in interstate commerce. 

And, then there is the further danger 
pointed out to the committee, “Nor does 
the present regulation—existing law— 
appear to encourage further exploration 
and development which are essential to 
continued supplies.” And, then, the 
committee very wisely directs attention 
to the necessity for remedial legislation 
in these words, “It is certainly not be- 
yond the bounds of reason, therefore, to 
believe that without some legislation 
such as that here proposed domestic and 
other natural-gas consumers may find 
themselves facing the situations above 
outlined.” 

Under the circumstances as outlined 
by the Federal Power Commission, whose 
duty it is to study the question from 
every standpoint and report to Congress, 
would it not be foolish to cast aside its 
recommendations and ignore its warn- 
ings? The duty of the committee was 
clear and impelling. It met its obliga- 
tion by reporting to the Congress what 
was considered by a majority of the com- 
mittee as the most effectual way to solve 
the problem in the public interest. 

Therefore, the purpose of the bill, as 
reported by the committee, in providing 
that the Federal Power Commission shall 
have regulatory powers to fix a reason- 
able price and transportation charges is 
intended not only to protect the con- 
sumer against unreasonable prices, but 
also to make certain that a fair and 
reasonable price is made available to the 
producer as an incentive to supply gas 
and make explorations for additional 
gas to meet the ever-growing demand in 
consuming States. 

Thus, the fixing of a fair and reason- 
able price has its advantages to both 
parties—the producer and consumer. 
It thereupon becomes the duty of the 
Federal Power Commission and the local 
State utility commission at all times in 
fixing the price to be paid by the eventual 
consumer to do so with the thought in 
mind that the public interest must in 
all respects be kept paramount. 

CAREFUL CONSIDERATION GIVEN BY COMMITTEE 


In its effort to solve the important 
issue involved in this matter, the com- 
mittee held extensive hearings. Wit- 
nesses to the number of 171 appeared 
and testified or submitted statements for 
the consideration of the committee. 
These covered wide and varied interests, 
including individuals, Federal, State, 
municipal, and other groups, each ex- 
pressing their viewpoint and recom- 
mendations. 1 

Agencies of government supplied much 
factual information, as well as conclu- 
sions, based upon experience gained in 
this and other regulatory matters. 
Altogether this testimony covered 1,742 
printed pages. All of this was studicd 
carefully and analyzed. The bill as re- 
ported to the Congress for its considera- 
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tion is the result. Certainly, there could 
not have been a more careful, conscien- 
tious, and sincere effort to reach a proper 
solution even though there may be differ- 
ing viewpoints in some particulars. 
NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 


In recent years as a result of decisions 
made by our Federal courts, many com- 
plications have arisen. As a result of 
this, the Federal Power Commission has 
requested Congress to rectify and im- 
prove the situation so as to make the 
Natural Gas Act more adaptable to the 
regulation of gas producers and for the 
benefit of consumers. 

The committee in complying with this 
Tespect-has had at all times in mind the 
underlying policy of the Natural Gas 
Act, reading as follows: 

It is hereby declared that the business of 
transporting and selling gas for ultimate dis- 
tribution to the public interest and that 
Federal regulation in matters relating to the 
transportation of natural gas and the sale 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce 
is necessary to the public interest. 


I actively participated in the adoption 
of that statement of policy, believing as 
I do that the public interest is para- 
mount. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION APPROVES 
COMMITTEE BILL 

It seems to me that there is great 
significance and importance tó be at- 
tached to the fact that the Federal Power 
Commission has given its approval to the 
bil as reported by the committee. 

This is the Commission that since its 
inauguration in 1938 has been charged 
with protecting the public interest in the 
transportation and distribution of nat- 
ural gas. This is the Commission that 
has had the experience of regulating 
that industry for approximately 20 years. 
It is to be assumed that the members 
of the Commission and its talented staff 
have gained much knowledge of what is 
necessary and proper for effectual reg- 
ulation in all the varied phases of the 
natural-gas industry. It is with this 
background of experience that it has 
made its study, presented its recom- 


Middle East? (355 yea to 61.) 


uorum call 
. R. 188: 1 


uorum cal 
„R. 192: 8 
(219 
H. R. 


(219 yea to 178.) 
norum call 


bill which esta! 


'HESEBNSE E ox Hot 


Call of the Housso 
Election bol dl —————— — o —.—— 


uorum 
95 R. 123: Shall the House consider the Middle East resolution under “closed” 
H. J. Res. 117: Shall the President be authorized to undertake military and 


can spend for administration of public assistance grants? (206 


yea to 167.) 
H. R. 2367: Shall ranchers be paid drought relief for deferring grazing? (270 yea to 108)... 
W TTT 


H. R. 4219: Shall there be a $15,728,000 limit on the amount which States 


90; Shall a resolation be substituted commending the 
budget cuts enn be made? (214 nay to 185.) 


uorum call 
H. R. 4901: Shall the bill establishing corn 
H. R. 4901: Shall the Dishes 
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mendations and given its approval to 
ihe committee bill. 
CONCLUSION 


The Federal Power Commission in its 
report to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce concerning this 
legislation has very properly said: 
While the public is interested in reason- 
&ble rates, it is equally concerned with 
the continued maintenance of adequate 
gas service to all of the ultimate con- 
sumers who have invested in the aggre- 
gate millions of dollars in gas furnaces, 
stoves, and other gas-using equipment.” 

Thus, the Commission points out that 
there must be a dual objective which leg- 
islation on the subject should achieve, 
To accomplish this purpose the Commis- 
sion set forth five basic considerations 
that in its opinion were necessary to ac- 
complish this purpose. These recom- 


mendations or suggestions have been in- 


corporated in the pending bill. Where- 
upon, the Commission after a study of. 
the propcsed bill has reported to the 
committee its approval in these words: 

The Commission favors the basic principles 
&nd objectives of the bill and belleves that 
such legislation is necessary for practicable, 
workable, and eficient regulation of gas pro- 
ducers in the national interest. Early en- 
actment is recommended. 


In coming to this final decision it is 
appropriate to emphasize, and it cannot 
be emphasized too often or too strongly, 
the importance of having a regulatory 
law that wil not only protect the price 
to the consumer, which is in itself a very 
important matter, but will also make cer- 
tain an adequate supply to the consumer. 
Each is important and must be given 
consideration. I remember when—the 
time was & few years ago—the local 
distributing company in the Camden, 
N. J. locality had to refuse any more 
customers because of the insufficiency of 
supply. We certainly do not want this to 
happen again with a resulting disastrous 
effect, on the millions of dollars of gas 
equipment our people now have and de- 
pend upon. Nor do we want to have to 
resort again to manufactured gas which 
would be prohibitive in price. 


— — . —ä— 
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cate where reductions can be made in the budget? 
President for requesting department heads to advise the House on where 
H. R. 190: Shall a resolution be passed demanding that the President indicate to the House where reductions can be made in the budget? 


It has been, and will continue to be, my 
aim to protect in every way that is within 
my power the public interest in this or 
any other legislation that comes before 
the Congress during my membership in 
that body. This has always been, and 
will continue to be, my first and only con- 
sideration in the performance of my 
public duty. 


Congressman Tewes Has 100 Percent Vot- 
ing Record oa Legislative Rollcalls 


t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD E. TEWES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the ist session of the 
85th Congress, I have compiled a report 
to the people I am privileged to represent. 
Included is my complete voting record on 
rollealls and quorum calls. Nothing has 
been omitted, and I have exercised no 
censorship of any kind, 

At the risk of sacrificing technical ac- 

curacy, I have eliminated all parlia- 
mentary terms such as recommit and 
recede from disagreement from the Sen- 
ate. Instead I have attempted to phrase 
briefly and impartially the question 
9580 was at issue when my vote was 
cast. 
The accompanying tables show that I 
was present and signified my position on 
every rolicall for a voting record of 100 
percent. I was absent from the Cham- 
ber on 3 days when there were quorum 
calls not involving legislative issues. In- 
cluding these unavoidable absences, my 
general atten e for the session was 
about 97 percent. 

Because brief summaries cannot reflect 
the full significance of each vote, I in- 
vite my constituents to write me or con- 
tact me personally on any matters on 
qun they desire additional informa- 

on. 

The report follows: 


Vota 


— 


Present. 
MARTIN, 


September 19 
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d RR R. 85: Shall the House Committee on Banking and Currency make an investigation into the monetary and credi: s of the 
Les ato (225 nay to 174.) 
. se mason eevee tea emma SR QUERER Rupe dU — tun ne rere nius See inn si eme 


: Shall $30,000 he cut from the Labor Department for posts in South America? (286 yea to 126) 
Shall $204.000 be cut from the Solicitors Office in the Labor Denartment? (241 yoa to 40 171. 
Shall $46,300 be cut from the Bureau of Labor Standards? (246 yea to 169) 
: Shall $136,000 be cut from the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights? (275 yea to 137) 
i Shall $442,000 be cut from the Bureau of Employment Security? (214 yea to 206) 
+ Shall $12,188,000 be cut from the estimate of unemployment grants to States? (220 yea to 1990 
Shall $1,500,000 be cut from the estimate of unemployment contributions for Federal employees? (253 yea to 167).. 
: Shall $263,800 be cut from the Mexican farm lubor progra: 7) E SSS 
: Shall $346,000 
$ Enan $31,000 be cut from the Women's Bureau? (2% nay to 2 
Shall $253,000 be cut from the Wages M Hours Division? mete yea to 205)... . 
6287: Shall $1,327,000 be cut from the Food and Drug Administration? (285 nay to 130)... 
: Shall $1,452,000 be cut from the Office of Education? (207 nay to 206 
R. 6257: Shall $50,000,000 OVE grants for local sewerage disposal nants ios aig ea, 
quon Not] Ll ro-c mesure Rem aS tao ee ERE BI d di marem ae Present, . 


SEER R. 


U 
C e AETERNE ESEE A, ONAE AINAS ITCRUM SUIS STONE GE AE N EISE E GENES AR UOS EOE t 
8. J. Res. 72: Shall revising amendments to the Anglo-American Financial Agreement of 1945 be approved? (218 yea to 167) 
5 191: oe extra $250,000 be appropriated for investigations by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 
yea to 
U 


uorum 
ha R. 6871: Shall $7,039,955 be cut from the United States share of the administrative costs of international organizations of which we are a 
member? (205 nay to 196) . 


uorum call m 
. R. 7599: Shall the legislative appropriation be ittee with instructions to eliminate $7,500,000 for construction of a new 
House Office Building? (206 nay to 176.) 
II. R. 7509: Shall the legislative appropriation including $7,500,000 for a new House Office Buflding be pm (278 yea to 93)........... 
s K. 254: Shull the House consider the bill allowing Illinois to divert Lake Michigan water? (287 ec niic n DIT TEE 
H. R. 2: Shall the bill allowing Illinois to divert Lake Michigan water be es to committee wit 


na —— 15 ) 
II. K. 7665: Shall the Defense Department appropriation be passed? (394 yea to 1) 


uorum 
. R. 6127: Shall the civil rights bill be returned to committee with instructions to add the jury trial amendment? 
II. R. 6127: Shall the civil rights bill be passed?. (286 yea to 126 


TT —— ——— 


call 


eil nay to 133. 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 
128 | June 27 | 8. 1429: Shall the bill authorizing remodeling of the old U. 8. Senate Office Bullding be returned to committee with Instructions to limit | Yes. 
cost? (216 nay to 148.) 
129| July 1 
1: July 1 
131 July 1 
132 | July 8 
133 | July 8 3 
134 July 9 5 
135| July 9 ona 3 
136 | July 10 . R. 8240: Shall the Defense De t be authorized to discontinue activities that compete with private business without securing | Yea. 
prior congressional approval? (230 pay to 183.) 
137 | July 10 s 7390: rc regia ill limiting the use of advisory committees by the executive branch be returned to committee for further study? | Yea. 
nay " : ; 
138 | July 10 | H. R. 2 Shall this bill which applies the 1949 Reorganization Act to new reorganization plans of the Government be returned tocom- | Nay. 
mittee for further study? (336 nay to 44.) 
139 | July 11 uorum Present. 


140 | July 11 | Quorum call. 7 


R. 1: Shall the House terminate consideration of this bill to provide Federal assistance to f 
iumity to debate or amend? (208 yea to 208) sates for sch 
uorum 


A 

— 

E. 

: bd 
ass SNESEN 


Quorum 
B. 1856: 8 
to 17.) AR 
Wan ð8 U 
g R. 2147: Shall the authorization for a $32,000,000 reclamation project in = vi 


(202 nay to 189.) 
H. R. 27 Shall a $32,000,000 reclamation project in San Angelo, Tex., be authorized? (201 


E 
8 
＋ 
ee 


uorum call 
g. R. 6763: Shall the House consider the bill to authorize a tunnel under the Potomac River? (296 to 76 
H. R. e the House terminate all further consideration of the bill to authorize a tunnel 5 MO Potomas River? (194 nay to 17 


"d 
o 
E 
S ET 


.R 
R 
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> 

& ER 
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zi KoR 
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193 Aug. 14| Q E 
194 | Aug. 14 | 8. 2130: y 63) i 
195 | Aug. 14 | 8. 2 
195 | Aug. 15 call z 
197 | Aug. 15 x 2: Shall the appropriation for mutual security be returned to committee with instructions to reinsert $715,000,000? (254 nay a 
198 | Aug. 15 | H. R. 9302: Shall the a jon for mutual security be passed? (252 yea to 180) Vea. 
199 | Aug. 19 | H. R. 7993: Shall the Government guarantee private loans of certain airline carriers? (242 yea to 91) Nay. 
i Aug. 20 | H. R. 1937: Shall the District of Columbia be authorized s stadium to be financed with private funds? (234 nav to l Yea. 
202 Aug. 20 | 8. 1520: Shall Federal contribution be limited to $50,000 In the disposal of a dam in West irginia? (232 nay to 135)... Yea. 
— Aug. 21 | H. R. 9131: Shall the House accept Senate amendment striking ont funds for a new sirport in Washington? (233 na Nay. 
vt 2p 21 | H. R. 9131: Shall the House accept a Senate amendment adding $475,000 for the Columbia River project? (216 nay to 140)... -| Nay. 
ug. 21 ID (Atomic Energy Appropriation): Shall House restore $20,000,000 for a program of cooperation with private industry? (214 yea | Yea. 
205 | Aug. 22 ce m5 176: Shall $95,000 be appropriated for 500,000 copies of an illustrated booklet to be distributed free bx Congressmen? (183 | Nay. 
Aug, 23 Quorum D PRAEC D CESAR LEE . . ts d RD mc TE Present, 
2€ ves — m E — Shall the House accept a Senate amendment adding $475,000 for the Columbia River project? (166 yea to 121) -| Nay. 
200 | Aux. 2 f 2250 pora the House accept a Senate amendment adding $475,000 for the Columbia River project? (165 yea to 120) Nay. 
210 | Aug. 2 Ii. Re 407. ii the Government guarantee private loans to certain airline carriers? (203 


Committee? (281 yea to 0.) 
13 | Aug. 27 | H. We, 410. Shall Vdc Gs wend wanda a 
" g onse 5 mendments to civilrights bill with further limitations in criminal contempt Droe 

? (274 yea to 101.) M ope R 


gs 
214 | Aug. 27 | H. es — 0 Shall t) M. accept Senate jury-trial amendments to clvil-rights bill with further limitations in criminal contempt pro- | Yea. 


(279 5 
BH ane 2 6 be legislation clarifying Supreme Court decision in the Jencks case concerning use of FBI files? (851 yea to 17). Yea. 


——— — eee 
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Roll- 
So Date Explanation Vote 
0. 
— 
217 | Ang. 28 | 8. 2702: Shall the immigration laws be amended to facilitate the entry Into the United States of certain adopted children and other close | Yea. 
- relatives of United States citizens? (283 yeu to 58.) 
218 | Aug. 30 | Quorum dul. Aandcskpeeshnn Gipntdaersetecl pus pactpheienahens i nedeant kab quad n px S Uediulin Ue 2s etra dorem d Mfr wisis bates Xie a Rec fea Present, 
219 | Aug. 30 H. R. 7415: Shall the House accept certain compromise amendments to legislation clarifyIng the Jencks decision? (315 yea to 0.).........| Yea. 
220 | Aug. 30 | H. R. 902: Shall the House accept the mutual security appropriation compromise agreed upon in a Senate and House conference? (194 | Yea. 


yea to 122.) 8 


A Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, because 
I have the honor and great privilege of 
Serving the people of the Seventh Con- 
Bressional District of Maryland, I feel it 
is only fitting and proper that the voters 

Ave an accounting of my record in Con- 
Eress. I have always believed that a 
Member should be truly representative 
Of the people who sent him to Washing- 
ton, &nd, as such, he should endeavor 
to do his utmost on their behalf and act 
th Measures that promote and further 
Ma best interest of his city, State, and 

ation. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a report of my voting rec- 
oe on the major legislative actions taken 

uring the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
of t€. together with my views on some 
"ct important issues considered this 


— 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Fu. budget submitted by the Presi- 
t proposed that the Federal Govern- 
Esa t spend $71.8 billion during the fiscal 
high beginning July 1, 1957. This is the 
hest peacetime budget in American 
history and such a tremendous rate of 
infia would, unquestionably, add to 
óc tionary pressures in the country's 
that ny Since I deemed it essential 
Pe this huge budget be brought under 
ne I voted in favor of cutting the 
ay uested appropriation for many items 
h I believed warranted such action. 
ur favor a reduction in Federal income 
wa €s, and a repeal of all the so-called 
le rtime excise taxes. I have introduced 
tio tion to increase personal exemp- 
— for income-tax purposes from the 
esent $600 to $300 per person. Fed- 
nat budgets which require huge taxes 
urally consume the savings which are 
Also ed to finance private industry. 
high tax rates, which take such & 
Bree Share of income, undermine the 
— to save and invest in normal 
ess enterprises. 

In ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
attempting to hold Government 
s ae Within reasonable bounds, we 
D not hold back on essential defense 
Safet in the interest of national 
RN Y during the present world tension 
used by — Russians in their ever- 
idening spheres of influence. Unfor- 
tunately, it is clear that the Communists 
Dt on world conquest and our Na- 
Must be ready to cope with this 


growing menace to world peace by hav- 
ing the very best and newest weapons 
of defense and bolstering and aiding our 
friends across the seas through mutual 
security authorizations. 

In like manner, we should not hold 
back on needed civilian programs. 'The 
heavy demands now being urged at all 
levels of government for roads and 
schools, for instance, are largely the re- 
sult of failure to keep pace with the 
growth of the country. I believe in pay- 
ing Federal and postal employees proper 
salaries commensurate with the in- 
creased cost of living. Such expendi- 
tures also help to keep up the general 
prosperity of America and provide essen- 
tial facilities and services. Therefore, I 
favor appropriations for adequate de- 
fense to keep our country strong and 
reasonable appropriations for civilian 
programs to keep our economy healthy. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

I voted in favor of the civil-rights bill, 
because I do not believe any citizen in 
the United States should be deprived of 
his right to vote. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


As an American, I am unalterably 
opposed to the admission of Red China 
as a member of the United Nations, be- 
cause I believe such action would further 
the cause of international communism. 
For the same reason, I am opposed to 
trading with Red China. 

NATURAL-GAS BILL 


During the last session of Congress, as 
well as during the present one, I regis- 
ered my emphatic protest against the 
passage of any measure that would ex- 
empt the producers of natural gas from 
Federal control, because the removal of 
such controls might lead to increased 
cost to the millions of consumers of gas 
who use it not only for cooking but also 
for heating. I shall always continue to 
be vigilant and oppose legislation which 
is azainst the interest of the public at 
large. 

TRAFFIC SAFETY 

I take considerable pride in the fact 
that I was the first Member of the Con- 
gress to introduce a resolution calling for 
the creation of a committee to investi- 
gate traffic safety on ouf Nation's streets 
and highways, in order to find means to 
reduce the toll of lives and countless 
damage caused by traffic accidents. 
This matter is now under active investi- 
gation by the Congress, and it is hoped 
that it will be productive of results to 
accomplish the desired end. 

BALTIMORE AND MARYLAND 


I have endeavored to promote the in- 
terest of Baltimore and the State of 
Maryland at all times, in all matters on 
the Federal Government level. I am 
happy to report that the prospects for 
full utilization of Baltimore’s Friend- 


ship Airport are brighter than ever be- 
fore. Although funds have been pro- 
vided to start construction of another 
airport in the Baltimore-Washington 
area, assurances have been given that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board will divert 
some of the Washington traffic to Friend- 
ship. 

Construction of the new Social Secu- 
rity Building at Woodlawn will begin in 
the near future, as a result of an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, which 
was adopted at my request. 

Baltimore is America’s second largest 
port, providing employment for hundreds 
of people, and it is important that its 
interests be guarded, particularly in view 
of the fact that it will face formidable 
competition from the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. For this reason, I worked 
diligently to have legislation enacted 
permitting 24-hour quarantine service, 
in the port of Baltimore. I am pleased 
to report that my efforts were successful 
and as a result of this. legislation, a 
saving of more than $1 million a year 
will be realized. 

I also supported legislation providing 
for widening and deepening cf the har- 
bor and several other measures which 
will aid commerce and redound to Balti- 
more's lasting benefit. 

Ever since the Secretary of the Navy 
announced the closing of the Office of 
the Supervisor of Shipbuilding and 
Assistant Industrial Manager, I have ex- 
erted every effort to have this order re- 
scinded. Although my efforts did not 
meet with success, I have received assur- 
ance that the employees now working at 
that installation will be offered com- 
parable positions at Newport News and 
Portsmouth. 

Likewise, I have worked diligently to 
preserve the Recruit Training Command 
at Bainbridge, and the Curtis Bay stor- 
age facility. 

IN GENERAL 

At all times I have considered the best 
interest of my district and the Nation as 
being paramount, therefore, I have 
avoided blind partisanship. My record 
clearly reflects that I have supported the 
President many times when I deemed his 
recommendations right, such as my affir- 
mative vote for the Middle East resolu- 
tion. On other occasions when I did not 
agree with the Chief Executive's recom- 
mendations, I did not hesitate to raise 
my voice in opposition and vote against 
proposals which I considered contrary 
to the best interest of the Nation as a 
whole, 

VOTING RECORD ' 

In order that the people of my district 
may be informed as to how I voted on 
major legislation which was presented 
during the past session of Conzress, I 
submit the following detailed record: 
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Date 
Jan. 30 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 27 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
Ax 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
ir 
Ate, 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr, 4 

4 

4 

5 


ES 
— 


Measure, question, and result 


II. J. Res. * queries De President to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle East, On 
ssage, (Passe to 61. 
11 kos. 190, requesting the President to indicate where substantial reductions In the 1958 budget may best he made. (Passed 219 to 178) 
II. Kes. 85, authorizing the Committee on Banking and Currency to conduct studies and Investigations, aud to make Inquiries relating to operation of 
the monetary and credit structure of the United States. (Defeated 174 to 225.) 
H. R. 6287, making appropriations for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies for fiscul year 1958: 
On amendment to reducg by $20,000 the appropriation for 3 new positions in the Department of Labor to handle international labor ullairs in South | Nay, 
Amorica and the Near East. (Passed 296 to 126.) 
* On amendment to reduce by $204,000 the appropriation for new positions In the Offlce of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. (Passed 241 to 171).. 
On W to reduce by 846,0 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor. (Passed 246 
to 169, * 
On amendment to reduce hy $136,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, (Passed 137 to 278). 
On amao dment to reduce by $442,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. (Passed 
4 to 206.) 
On amendment to reduce hy $12,186,000 funds for grants to States for inem DIS TAA compensation, thus eliminating an increase requested by | Nay. 
Bureau of Budget over departmental request and eliminating contingency fun. Passed 220 to 199.) 


On amendment to reduce by $1,500,000 funds for unemployment compensation for Fede 


eral employees and provide same amount used In 1957. 


May 22 
(rr peoni sey CP 278 80 08) eee r ind dada sese erc Ra Ite zu] Nei: 
May 29 II. R. 7665, making appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1058; 1 
On motion to recommit with instructions to restore $313,000,000 of the committee cut of 52.588. 77,000. (Rejected 151 to 242 Nay. 
On passage. (Passed 304 to 1). .fr ee ne een m ne PA EOD ).. ...r... rom. 
June 5 | H. Res. 259, providing for the consideration of H. R, 6127, providing means of further securing and protecting the civil rights of persons in the jurisdiction | Yea, 
of the United States, On passage, (Passed 290 to 117.) 
June 18 | H. R. 6127, providing means of further securing und protecting the clyll rights of persons within the Jurisdiction of the United States: 
m motion to men c v EE to add provision for jury tria) in contempt proceedings. (Rejected 158 to 251) * 
n passage. (Passe Makanda A OIINa Se uttter de os duse Se inre seven kine ADR T EO p LeU Eire te oie Shes ta Domes xo irs mum round Ny o 
June 18 es 7221, making Lei ct ying tare for 1057. On motion to agree to Senate amendment providing $14,000,000 for initiation of Federal food- Nay: 
surance program, e vi to 218, 
June 25 | H. R. 7963, amending the Small Business Act of 1923, making tbe Small Business Administration a permanentazeney, On passage. (Passed 302 to 2...| Yea, 
June 26 II. K. 6287, making appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, for fiscal year 1958, On motion to | Nay. 
recommit tho 88 ee rte ie to Mary i D ^ X 
July 10 H. R. 829), authorizing certain construction st m $ on n amendment deleting from hill secti cay, 
Y action hy Defense De ment to eliminate nctivities competing with small business, (Rejected 1&3 to 230.) on requiring congressional review of | Nay. 
July 10 | H. R. 730, providing for limitation and regulation of the use of advisory committees within the executive branch. On motion to recommit to the | Nay. 
Shed aap on € Pre dere with instructions to receive further testimony from the Department of Defense and the Post Ofllce Depart- 
e to 225, 
July Nay, 
July 
Nay. 
en, 
July Yea, 
July to s Nay. 
July 31 | 8. ao establishing the AUNAT MOENS Board to provide for the development and modernization of navigution and traffic-control facilities. | Yea. 
n passage, 10 to 17. 
Aug. 7 HI. R. 9131, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1958; 
8 motion to rmi ad Ls rem to reduce appropriation of new funds for TVA by $9,784,000, (Rejected 158 to 24) Nay. 
n ML Prep d 122 de ripe Hace. vues E ERE 
Aug. 7| H. Res. 362, M AA for the consideration of I. R. 7244, amending the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, Y. 
promotion program. O 
Aug. 9 II. K. 2462, providing an 11 percent across-the- 
[ti 
Ang. 13 | H. R. 5536, increasing certain 
Aug. 14 . 2130, the Mutual Security 


8 
development loan fund to 1960. 
2 Hu S. 1383, amending the Interstate Comme 
ug. 


On e. 
Aug. 19 7 providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers. On motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. (Pussed 
Aug. 21 | H. R. bist, making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1958 (conference report), On motion to recede and concur In Senate amendment | Yea, 
striking out funds for construction of an additional alrport in or near Washington, D. C. (Rejected 125 to 233.) 
Aug. 21 TP 9379, ny ne tog ping n the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal year 1958. On amendment restoring $30,000,000 for Industry coopera- | Yea. 
ve progrum. “assed 214 to 4 
Aug. 27 II. Res, 410, providing for House agreement to Senate amendments to II. R. 6127 (civil rights bill) with a further amendment limiting jury trials in 
criminal contempt proceedings: 
On ordering the previous question. (Passed 274 to 101)....-.--...------ e. eee Leere el nen LLL Lll LL Le D nea Dc seas eee ase da nne a ere ee aae . Yea, 
5 (Enen Por 20 D. ee Te E E E FES AANER RN OF Yen, 
Aug. 27 | H. R. 7915, clarifying the Supreme Conrt decision in the Jencks case which opened FBI files to perusual of defendants under certain circumstances in | Yea. 
Aur 3 Federal court cases, On passige. (Passed 351 to 17.) 1 
wa. 


* amending the immigration laws so as to facilitate the entry into the United States of certain adopted children and other relatives of United 


tates citizens, On motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, (J'ussed 293 to 58.) 


A Report to the People of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I intend to comment today on the 
work of the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress which in some way affects the resi- 
dents of Oregon's 4th Congressional 
District. 

There are areas in which I believe this 
Congress could have dealt more effec- 
tively. 

Certainly the problems of inadequate 
School construction continue to plague 
us. Inadequate farm legislation is & 
monument to a kind man's tragic in- 
ability to see that the modern farm 
family is being cast adrift. 


The small-business man, and there are 
thousands in my district, continues to 
suffer. He is thwarted by a law which 
limits to $250,000 the money he may bor- 
row for firm improvements or expansion. 

Congressional pressure and lusty howls 
from citizens did force the President to 
follow congressional direction and lower 
Federal Housing Administration down- 
payment loans. This will bolster the 
economy of the Fourth District. 'The 
Housing Act of 1957 falls far short of the 
legislation I introduced, which would 
have decreased interest rates, expanded 
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the lending facilities of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association and speeded 
Public housing starts previously author- 
ized by Congress. 

Statehood bills for Alaska and Hawail 
Once again failed to reach the floor. 

An Alaskan bill was reported favorably 
from committee, but wes bottled up in 
the Rules Committee. Hawaiian legisla- 
tion is pending in the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Territories Subcommittee. 

Inequities in our social-security laws 
have not been corrected. That will be a 
Major problem facing Congress next 
Session, 

A postal rate-increase bill passed by 
the House was held up in the Senate. 

The House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, of which I am a member, 
&pproved legislation increasing first- 
Class mail to 4 cents, airmail to 7 cents, 
and the once penny postrard to 3 cents. 
Costs in second- and third-class mail 
Were increased. More than 100 persons 
testified before the committee during the 
Session, 

'- Like most of the people who write to 
me, I oppose the suggested increases un- 
thorough study is made. Iagree that 
-Class mail, which is nearly self-suf- 
ficient, should not have to bear the 
urden of second- and third-class mail. 
7 I have introduced legislation—H. R. 
138—which asks that congressional 
Policy for the determination of postal 
tes end fees be established. The bill 
pending before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 
WAR, PEACE, AND THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


Diste ond the boundaries of the Fourth 
trict, yet directly affecting every resi- 
ent, are the problems of war and peace 
Nuclear energy. Joint Atomic 
ergy Committee hearings definitely 
eon shed that no one really knows the 
ria and bad aspects of nuclear testing. 
© Energy Commission experts dis- 
agree with other leading physicists as to 
a t hazards. It is difficult for citizen 
Congressman to know what to believe. 
Phas this session Senator NEUBERGER 
Which introduced identical legislation 
and p o uld provide for research, study, 
of Prevention and treatment of effects 
man and nuclear radiation on hu- 
health, development, and living 
Howe ons. The bill—H. R. 4820 in the 
radi, for the establishment of a 
1 health institute. 
"dt I introduced H. R. 8269, which 
sio Prohibit further testing by explo- 
n of nuclear devices as long as all 
er countries refrain. This proposal 
Dwigbported by such world citizens as 
and en ower, Adlai Stevenson, 
Albert Schweitzer, 
^ MAJOR LEGISLATION 


tacevong the more important Issues to 
10 e House this year were the fol- 
Firs 


Progrg authorizing him to undertake a 
operatic of military and economic co- 
Order ton With Middle Eastern nations in 
to vg counteract communism. Agreed 
crats, 189 8l. January 30, 1957—Demo- 

yen 198 to 35; Republicans, 167 to 26. 
auo Oe supported the President’s po- 

I voted “yea.” 


t. The President’s Mideast doc- 
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Second. Patman resolution authoriz- 
ing an investigation of national mone- 
tary and credit policies by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Re- 
jected, 174 to 225—Democrats, 172 to 38; 
Republicans, 2 to 185—March 27, 1957. 
President opposed resolution by Repre- 
sentative Parman, of Texas. I approved 
the resolution. 

Third. Civil-rights bill: Passed the 
House June 18, 1957, 286 to 126—Demo- 
crats, 118 to 107; Republicans, 168 to 19. 
I voted “yea.” 

Fourth. Legislation to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953 and make 
the Small Business Administration a per- 
manent agency—H. R. 1963—passed 
House, 392 to 2, June 25, 1957—Demo- 
crats, 205 to 1; Republicans, 187 to 1. I 
voted “yea.” 

Fifth. Mutual Security Act of 1957— 
S. 2130— passed House, 254 to 154, July 
19, 1957—Democrats, 135 to 78; Repub- 
licans, 119 to 76. Iapproved passage. 

Sixth. Postal pay-increase bill passed 
House, 379 to 38, on July 23, 1957—-Demo- 
crats, 217 to 9; Republicans, 162 to 29. 
I voted for passage. President opposed. 

Seventh. School Construction Assist- 
ance Act of 1957—H. R. 1—killed when 
enacting clause struck by vote of 208 to 
203— Democrats, 97 to 126; Republicans, 
111to 77. Ivoted “nay”; that is, against 
killing bill. 

Eighth. Postal Rate Increase Act of 
1957—H. R. 5836—raising first-, second-, 
and third-class mail rates. I opposed 
passage of bill, which passed, 256 to 
129— Democrats, 85 to 125; Republicans, 
171to 4. President supported bill. 

SECURITY, NOT WASTE 

Before continuing to less-controversial 
matters, I want to comment on the 
so-called loyalty-security bill, S. 1411. 
As passed by the Senate, the legislation 
was noncontroversial and clarified sus- 
pension provisions relative to Govern- 
ment employees. As amended in the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, it became & threat to every 
Government worker. 

Because Representative HOLIFIELD and 
I believe this is an attempt, for no good 
reason, to create a security interest 
where none exists, we have filed a mi- 
nority report against the bill as amended. 
We believe it is an unreasonable attempt 
to reverse the Supreme Court and is spite 
legislation. We urge full hearings on it. 

BUILDING THE FUTURE 


Too many promising students drop out 
of college or never have an opportunity 
to further their study because of inade- 
quate finances. A need for Federal study 
in this field is evident. The question is: 
Should aid be in the form of self-sustain- 
ing loans or as outright gifts based on 
ability? 

My H. R. 6212 would provide for na- 
tional scholarships for college and uni- 
versity undergraduate study. Itis pend- 
ing before the Education and Labor Spe- 
cial Education Subcommittee. Hearings 
on this subject are scheduled, including 
one in Portland this fall. The Soviet 
Union provides higher education for ca- 
pable scholars free of charge. This sort 
of assistance is pushing the Soviets 
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ahead of the United States in such fields 
as science and engineering. 
HELP FOR TODAY 


Throughout the world: thousands of 
orphans are neglected, spurned and even 
disliked by their countrymen. They are 
children of mixed blood, and the homes 
they need and seek seem to be waiting in 
the United States. / 

I introduced H. R. 3783 on January 28, 
1957, which would amend the existing 
immigration laws and permit entry into 
the United States of 10,000 orphans who 
are under 12 years of age. This was 
identical to legislation originated and in- 
troduced by Senator NEUBERGER. Our 
bills became the basis for a section of 
the Immigration Subcommittee chair- 
man's bil which passed Congress. In 
its final form it permits entry of an un- 
limited number of orphans under age 14 
until June 30, 1959. Proxy adoptions are 
permitted. 

FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION— WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

The Federal Government and individ- 
ual States join forces in many areas to 
improve living conditions and boost liv- 
ing standards. 

For example, more than $300,000 in 
Federal assistance went to the cities of 
Albany, Lebanon, North Bend, and Rose- 
burg in fiscal 1957 under provisions of 
the Water Pollution Control Act. Con- 
gress has appropriated $45 million for 
fiscal 1958 and Oregon’s share is $651,575. 
Communities interested should contact 
whe oreson State Board of Health, Port- 


The Fourth District's share last fiscal 
year was $387,241.59 of the State’s 
$1,080,054, distributed as follows: 

Albany, $18,060 of $60,200 for sewage- 
treatment plant. 

Lebanon, $13,300.09 of $44,334 for 
sewage-treatment plant. 

North Bend, $5,881.50 of $19,605, raw 
sewage pump station. 

Roseburg, $250,000 of $995,915 for 
sewage-treatment plant. 

Drain, $19,781.40 of $65,938 for treat- 
ment plant and outfall sewer. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Another area in Federal aid in rural 
library development. By July 1, 1958, 
Oregon will receive $116,941 from the 
Library Services Act, designed by the 
84th Congress in 1956. Fourth District 
benefits include services of a consultant 
field worker, bookmobile exhibits in 
Josephine and Coos Counties and book- 
mobile sampling and cooperative cata- 
loging in Jackson County. Congress 
authorized maximum $7,500,000 for each 
of the 5 years the program is to run. 
This Congress appropriated $5 million, 
double the fiscal 1957 amount. Oregon’s 
EprrH GREEN helped draft initial legis- 
lation. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Existing housing legislation makes 
possible urban planning assistance and 
the urban renewal programs which bene- 
fit the district. Under the former at 
least $10,400 has come to Fourth Dis- 
trict cities whose planning programs 
were approved. A lump sum is awarded 
the State and then used by the Univer- 
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sity of Oregon’s bureau of municipal 
research to aid in providing planning 
assistance. Urban planning goals aid 
smaller cities and help prevent slum con- 


ditions. 1957 grants in the district are 
as follows: 

Albany, $3,000, February 21; one 
pending. 


Grants Pass, Medford, North Bend, 


pending. 

Sutherlin, $6,400, February 21. 

Sweet Home, $1,000, February 21, one 
pending. 

Eugene-Springfield, continuing proj- 
ect underway, $12,000 application pend- 
ing. 


Urban renewal, a second program, was 
initiated in the 1949 Housing Act, and 
provides for city improvement. Spring- 
field has qualified and a sum of $445,757 
has been reserved for that city’s Third 
Street project. To date $65,975 ap- 
proved by URA for preliminaries. Last 
March 31, the city received $18,900. 
Communities interested must display 
initiative and interest. Contact point 
in region is Housing and Home Finance 
Agency office: Flood Building, Ninth 
Floor, 870 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Mr. M. Justin Herman. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The new housing legislation contains 
these major provisions: 

First. Authorizes lowering of down 
payments on FHA-insured home loans to 
3 percent on the first $10,000 of ap- 
praised value, 15 percent of the next 
$6,000, and 30 percent of the excess up 
to a maximum of $20,000 for a 1- or 
2-family residence. 
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Second. Increases Federal National 
Mortgage Association authority to bor- 
row from the public by $650 million to 
finance its purchase of FHA and VA- 
backed mortgages in the secondary 
market. 

Third. Authorizes an additional $360 
million in capital grants for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal for 1 fiscal year. 

Fourth. Directs the FHA and VA to 
impose discount controls, but permits 
them to vary in accordance with mort- 
gage terms, geographical area, and other 
pertinent factors. 

The conference report eliminated Sen- 
ate proposals to allow over-income ten- 
ants to remain in public housing projects 
and to abolish the workable program re- 
quirement for such projects, but it also 
killed the House-approved amendment 
restricting future public housing units to 
those necessary to house families dis- 
placed by governmental action. 

There are many areas which should 
be improved. However, there is, in the 
legislation as approved, considerable 
hope for the improvement of the slowed- 
down housing industry. 

I believe that my bill, H. R. 4821, pre- 
pared after considerable work on the 
part of many persons, would have been 
more helpful. I intend to press for its 
enactment. It contains six major 
points: 

First. Better the field of sales housing 
mortgage insurance by increasing the 
maximum mortgage amount to be in- 
sured by FHA and to decrease the re- 
quired down payment. It would boost 
the mortgage loan insurance provision 
from the single-family residence maxi- 
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mum of $20,000 to $30,000 and decrease 
the FHA loan rate from 5 to 4% percent. 

Second. Benefit middle-income hous- 
ing by replacing present inadequate pro- 
grams for middle-income housing. 

Third. Amend the National Housing 
Act by authorizing the Commissioner to 
make direct loans to eligible borrows up 
tə $10,000. 

Fourth. Release for construction as 
needed 810,000 low-rent public-housing 
units authorized by Housing Act of 1949. 

Fifth. Make direct supplemental vet- 
erans' loans available in urban areas as 
well as rural areas, and make $1 billion 
available for direct loans to veterans. 

Sixth. Use money now in trust funds 
of SSA by VA through its National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance operation and make 
money available to eligible borrowers to 
correct the tight-money problem in 
home-loan field, create general increase 
in borrowing for home construction, and 
a following upsurge in the use of lumber 
and lumber products. 

DISTRICT ECONOMY 


Army civil works functions and a 
big Bureau of Reclamation project will 
bring $13,062,000 in Federal funds to the 
Fourth Congressional District in fiscal 
year 1958. 

Each project is aimed at developing 
the district to a point where maximum 
usage of natural resources is possible. It 
should be noted that the nearly $20 mil- 
lion my district receives is a portion of 
the United States total of $858 million. 
The following chart provides a summary 
of appropriations and their use in the 
district: 


Summary— Appropriations, Army civil functions and Bureau of Reclamation 


Amount in Recom- 
adminis- mended by] Final 
Projects Cost tration Congress: | appro- 
budget man pristion 
PORTER 
ARMY Civit, FUNCTIONS 
A. NOT STARTED 
I. Navigation, channels and harbors: 
Soos-M fllicoma Ríver............-.-----| $487,000 Navigation — — 
Rogue River Harbor, Gold each 3,950,000 | Provides jeden, channel im- do $21, 000 
provement. 
II. Flood control, local protection: 
Willamette pao Hin channel im- 2,480,000 | Flood control. ® 
rovement age. 
Willamette River Basin, channel clean- | 2 480, 000 0) 
ng. 
Bine River Reservoir. 13, 700,000 | Flood control. -.. .....—...----.---|----- 100, 000 
Fall Creek Reservoir...........-........... 18, 800,000 | Flood control, irrigation. 150, 000 
€ Holley T.... 12, 500, 000 ime iere —.— = D — 
ul Uple-purpose jects Including power: | 58, 400,000 | Flood coutrol, power. ^ 
Green Peter. ron ! 
B. CONTINUING PROJECTS 
I. Navigation, channels and harbors: Chetco 425,000 | Navigation, stabilization of 200, 000 
River small boat ehannel and jetty. channel, 
IL. Flood control, local protection: 
Amazon Sooo ea 1,168,000 | Flood control . completed 446, 000 
Willamette River bank protection... 11, 600, 000 | Flood control, bunk protection... 450, 000 
III. * Projects including power: flood 1 6, 570, 000 
s : Rerron oon 39, 900, 000 | Power, storage, flood control.....| Under construction. ......... , 
Hills Creek Reservolr.................... 34, 000, 000 | Power, flood contro. 10 4, 800, 
C. EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS 
Rogue River and tributaries survey report ; | Underway. . 3 40, 000 
Ump«qua Haurbor-River. sica 7, 90) Novit 8 Authorized February 1956. 97,000 
oquille River and tributaries... 35,000 Underway. 125,000 
8 n resurvey report. 3, 500 Authorized 33, — 
pqua River report S #27, 11 
Jmpqua River at Winchester Bay-—-—— 4600 ee UE ND 12,50) 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
Rogue River Basin talent diviaſon -- | 19, 200,000 | Flood control, irrigation, power. Under construction....... 6,041,000 | 6,041,000 | 6,041,000 | 46, 041, 000 


1 No appropriation. 


3 Funds from a general increase with distribution as corps deems necessary. 
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SUMMARY 


It is difficult to describe in the few 
Words available here all of the things 
that a Congressman does to represent his 
Constituents. One of his biggest, and in 
Many ways most rewarding, jobs is read- 
ing and answering the mail from the dis- 

ct, providing information on specific 
subjects, giving advice on problems in- 
Volving legislation, smoothing the way in 
Contacts by constituents with Federal 
agencies, agreeing—and sometimes dis- 
&greeing—with correspondents regard- 
ing certain bills up for action, 

I estimate that my office staff and my- 
self spend at least half of our time an- 
Swering mail from the seven counties of 
Southwestern Oregon. The office re- 
Celves between 40 and 60 letters on an 
average day, most of them from the 

urth District of Oregon, nearly all of 

€m requiring answers, and many of 
them requiring considerable time and ef- 
fort to gather the information necessary 
for an intelligent reply. 

It has been my intention to answer 
every inquiry received from my constitu- 
Uents. I believe that I have accom- 
Plished that goal: 

It seems to me that the people I rep- 
Tesent may be interested in what I con- 
11 to have been the major events, the 
aticulants. of the past 8 months of oper- 

On of my Washington, D. C., office. 
the Tefore, I am including in the RECORD 

following outline report: 
MONTHLY HIGHLIGHTS—JANUARY 


Congress urged to increase Cougar 
000 appropriation to $6,720,000, $150,- 
8 &bove President's request. United 

Corps of Engineers asked to con- 
€r $100.000 for flood-control project 
tecting Oakridge and Willamette City 

um further flood threats. Legislation 
Guced to authorize Florence harbor 
j etty a ment—$1,693.100 to extend north 
1 at Siuslaw mouth and deepen chan- 
6 fan ance to 18 feet at bar and provide 
oot inner channel 200 feet wide. En- 
8 Say not feasible to undertake 
Teency flood-contro] works to pro- 
à NMidlamette City from high water on 
or iddle Fork of Willamette, say Hills 
x Dam will do job 3 years hence. 
Lon disappearance of Gerald Les- 
urphy, Eugene, linked with disap- 
dearance of famed Basque scholar, Jesus 
ter B ez, New York City. Eugene Wa- 
ture oard asked to explain publicly fu- 
Peter ans for Beaver Marsh. Green 
Pres cen listed for only $225,000 in 
Dem ent's budget, Oregon delegation 
Nader ata fight for increase. Engineers 
fo et $21,000 for Rogue River harbor 
Posed 1958 and list Chetco River pro- 
Proje Construction at $200,000. Talent 
ct becomes economy victim, sliced 
$6.0 41.000. by Bureau of Budget to 
Lit FEDRUARY 
Piloted magazine says Gerry Murphy 
to Do plane carrying Professor Galindez 
legislatia acan Republic. I introduce 
Drofits on to reinvest portion of yearly 
dons nationa forests in forest 
n e and development. I am 
Comet? Post Office and Civil Service 
Servic tee and to Subcommittee on Civil 
9. Senator Nros:scrn and I in- 
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troduce National Radiation Health In- 
stitute bill. I push for installation of 
Navy oceanographic installation near 
Coos Bay. Navy announces it will place 
installation at Coos Head. Keith Skel- 
ton, my district office manager, initiates 
congressional clinics. Army engineers 
approve $200,000 to start improvements 
on Siuslaw Harbor in work to open port 
eventually to oceangoing trade. I asx 
House Appropriation Subcommittee to 
increase funds for access roads in na- 
tional forests, ask that $2,664,000 be add- 
ed; I note that Department of Interior 
this year has requested full authorized 


.amount for timber access roads in the 


O. and C. lands under their jurisdiction 
but that Department of Agriculture did 
not for national forests. Senators 
Morse and Nevuzexcer and I term United 


States Department of Agriculture deci-~ 


sion to reduce Three Sisters Wilderness 
Area by 53,000 acres hasty, point out a 
wiser decision would have resulted when 
land use and scientific studies in prog- 
ress are completed. I join Representa- 
tives ULLMAN and Green in fight against 
limitation to public assistance adminis- 
tration funds placed in the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. I introduce 
housing legislation—described in detail 
above. 
MARCH 

Intention of introducing bill to author- 
ize construction of remaining structures 
proposed in Rogue Basin project an- 
nounced. Ways end Means Chairman 


: JERE COOPER tells me excise tax on trans- 


portation will command our most serious 
&ttention. Oregon Democratic delega- 
tion works for $500,000 to complete re- 
construction engineering and design 
work on Green Peter Dam project. Sum 
is more than twice that requested in 
budget and would speed actual con- 
struction by 1 year. I press for appro- 
priations for review survey looking to 
development. of deepwater channel at 
mouth of Umpqua. Effort to get Port 
Chicago Navy ammunition supply depot 
relocated in Coos Bay area nixed by Navy. 
Lezislation introduced to provide 100,000 
national scholarships. EWEB indicates 
continuing interest in Beaver Marsh 
hydroelectric project. Oregon Repre- 
sentatives and Senators introduce legis- 
lation asking for special stamp to honor 
Oregon’s 100th anniversary in 1959. 
Hawaiian Delegate JoHN Burns and I 
propose U. S. S. Arizona memorial at 
Pearl Harbor, funds to be raised by pub- 
lic subscription. I ask Federal Power 
Commission to cancel EWEB license ex- 
tension to build Beaver Marsh project 
on upper McKenzie. Roseburg receives 
$250,000 Federal grant for pollution 
control, 
APRIL 

I demand Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield resign on grounds he has acted 
as a poor businessman and in bad faith 
in connection with deficiency appropria- 
tion request. Conference with United 
States Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials c~ need for aid to Croft Easter-lily 
bulbgrowers in Curry County where sym- 
phylids did $100,000 damage in 1956. 
Medford receives $48,750 grant-in-aid 
from Civil Aeronautics Board for munic- 
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ipal airport under 1958 Federal-aid air- 
port. program. Grants Pass receives 
$56,611 under Federal aid airport pro- 
gram. Eugene receives $137,403. under 
Federal-aid airport program. EWEB 
withdraws FPC application for prelimi- 
nary permit to build power features at 
Cougar Dam. I visit district during 
Easter recess and attend more than 20 
meetings. Introduction of legislation to 
give Lillie Moore property in Roseburg 
to Douglas County Historical Society. 
MAY 

Federal assistance authorized in prep- 
aration of works plan on Lynx Hollow 
watershed near Cottage Grove under au- 
thority of Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. I introduce leg- 
islation to establish National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, calling for genuine examination 
and appraisal of recreation values. I 
testify before House Small Business 
Committee, say high interest, tight- 
credit policies have not helped Oregon 
economy; point out need to increase loan 
ceiling of $250,000. National Park Serv- 
ice Director Conrad L. Wirth writes me 
that recreation survey of McKenzie River 
headwaters will be made at earliest op- 
portunity "in accordance with your re- 
quest." Vote against soil-bank program. 
Testimony before Public Works Commit- 
tee for increased Green Peter appropria- 
tion, pointing out project will prevent 
annual damages of $1,589,700. Receive 
special recognition from Jackson County 
Young Farmers for attempting to obtain 
adequate recreation, irrigation, and 
flood-control program in Rogue Basin. 
Oregon Democratic delegation ask House 
Appropriations Subcommittee to add 
$14,118,880 to funds proposed by admin- 
istration for Oregon water-resources de- 
velopment. National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress meeting in Washington, 
D. C., recommends United States Con- 
gress speed studies of Rogue River flood- 
control project and navigation project at 
Florence. I voice opposition to first-class 
mail price increases. Press for $19,000 
Federal grant to get Coos-Millicoma 
Rivers dredging project underway; proj- 
ect removed from budget in economy 
move. 

JUNE 


I visit on different weekends Puerto 
Rico, Costa Rica, Colombia in effort to 
gain further information on Gerald 
Murphy case and return convinced 
United States policy in Latin America 
is ruining United States prestize. In- 
troduce legislation to wipe out all fast 
tax writeoffs, except for new weepons, 
retroactive to January 1, 1957. Regret- 
fuly decline invitations to visit other 
Latin American countries opposing dic- 
tatorships until after session ends. Re- 
ceive letter from Regional Forester J. 
Herbert Stone, Portland, stating that 
Beaver- Marsh project on McKenzie 
would detract in a substantial way from 
upper river beauty. I write that public 
works projects are seed corn rather 
than pork barrel. House subcommittee 
does not increase Green Peter funds. 
Substantial increase in allowable cut in 
Siuslaw Forest predicted by me. Testi- 
mony before public works subcommittee 
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of House Committee on Appropriations 
to call for $20 million for Army Civil 
Works and Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ects in fourth district. Tentative Rogue 
bill redrafted; bill calls for construction 
of Lewis Creek Dam, Reservoir, and 
powerplant, and so forth, but could be 
amended if engineers’ survey report 
deems necessary. AFL-CIO requests 
Congress to initiate full-scale investiga- 
tion of Galindez-Murphy case and all its 
ramifications. I move for permanent 
subcommittees on Federal salaries, pen- 
sions, civil-service matters, and postal 
affairs to spread work of Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and reduce con- 
trol of chairman, lose in 11 to 11 tie vote 
in committee session. I introduced reso- 
lutions requesting study of Canada’s 
family allowance program. Inquiry by 
me reveals that a nylonlike fiber may be 
manufactured from lignin, a substance 
which binds wood fibers in a tree. 
Harry Holt brings to Washington in- 
formation regarding need for passage of 
orphan legislation. Learn Federal grand 
jury started study of Gerald Murphy 
case in March, 
JULY 


Dominican Republic hires New York 
State attorneys to conduct investigation 
into death of Dr. Galindez. My amend- 
ment banning aid to Latin American 
dictators overwhelmingly defeated. 
Coos-Curry Cooperative receives $702,000 
REA loan for expansion. Nickel Cor- 
poration of America executive praises me 
for sincere concern with anything which 
will build up the economy of the area he 
represents in the national legislature. 
I ask investigation of Southern Pacific 
log hauling rates, after terming them 
discriminatory. Suggest Southern Pa- 
cific try diesel car passenger service 
for 1 year between Eugene and Ash- 
land; Southern Pacific says no. Public 
works projects in fourth district uncut 
by Senate Appropriations Committee; 
Willamette River bank protection in- 
creased $150,000; Fall Creek Dam allo- 
cated $150,000. Bill introduced to 
rescind authorization for Waldo Lake 
tunnel in eastern Lane County to pre- 
serve lake in natural state. I inspect 
prefabrication plant in Lafayette, Ind., 

plant managers need lumber of 
specified lengths. I suggest Organiza- 
tion of American States investigate dis- 
appearances of Murphy and Galindez. 
Save the McKenzie River Association 
expresses appreciation for my work on 
behalf of Beaver Marsh. Rogue River 
bil introduced, $66 million would be 
&uthorized for completion, 

AUGUST 

Jose Figueres, President of Republic 
of Costa Rica, writes me about M Rat 
dictator stand: “destiny placed you in a 
position to do a great deal of good for 
democracy in the American Hemisphere, 
and fitted you with the appropriate 
qualifications for the job.” Southern Pa- 
cific sees no serious boxcar shortage to 
hamper late summer shipping demands 
for lumber and harvested grain in west- 
ern Oregon. Meet the Press has me as 
guest. Western Congressmen urge more 
Federal contracts for west coast ship- 
yards, Introduction of legislation to use 
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Railroad Retirement Act funds for in- 
vestment in FHA mortgages to boost in- 
terest for the pension fund and help the 
building industry. Funds tentatively 
available for Army engineer surveys for 
six proposed projects in southwestern 
Oregon for about $105,000: $40,000 for 
report on Rogue River and tributaries; 
$7,000 to complete the Umpqua harbor 
and river report; -$2,500 for Coquille 
River report to determine advisability of 
extending north jetty and deepening en- 
trance channel; $27,100 for Umpqua 
River flood control report; $25,000 to 
complete flood control survey of Coquille 
River and tributaries; $2,800 for survey 
at Salmon Harbor, Winchester Bay, 
House passes U. S. S. Arizona memorial 
legislation. Subcommittee unanimously 
okays transfer of part of Lillie Moore 
property to Douglas County Historical 
Society; House to act on measure next 
session. Resolution to authorize survey 
on feasibility of small boat basin for 
Siuslaw Harbor delayed until next year. 
I introduce legislation to save National 
Grange headquarters. 
$ POSTSESSION 
In September the President signed 


orphan legislation into law, vetoed Fed- 
eral employees’ pay raise legislation. 


Headlines Cannot Hide Labor’s 
Great Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD excerpts as 
printed in a recent issue of the Machinist 
from a timely radio interview given by 
the able and conscientious Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] on the 
work of the Senate committee inves- 
tigating improper activities in the labor- 
management field and on the construc- 
tive record of American labor. 

There has been a welter of unfavorable 
and unfair publicity recently directed at 
labor generally. It is heartening, there- 
fore, to have one who has sifted the evi- 
dence carefully, as Senator KENNEDY has, 
present this well-balanced and thought- 
ful analysis of the abuses revealed on 
the part of a tiny fraction of labor lead- 
ers, the means of clearing them up, and 
the many positive contributions of labor 
to American life. 

Senator KENNEDY'S warnings against 
shotgun legislation against alllabor are 
timely. The complicity of businessmen 
in the abuses is also noted. He properly 
points out the responsibility of rank- 
and-file union members, employers, local 
government officials, and the public gen- 
erally for helping to improve present 
conditions. 

I hope many Members of Congress and 
citizens generally will study this helpful 
and informative interview. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
of the radio interview were ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows; 
HEADLINES CAN'T HIDE LABOR'S GREAT WORK 

Mr. HAMILTON. Senator KENNEDY, do you 
believe that the labor movement will benefit 
or suffer from these hearings? 

Senator Kennepy. Well, I think the long- 
range objectives of our hearings, of course, 
should be, and I believe are, to help the labor 
movement. And I'm confident the trade- 
union movement as a whole will, in the long 
Tun, recognize that this investigation has 
been beneficial. 

That certainly has been the position that 
the leadership of the AFL-CIO under George 
Meany has taken. They've given wonderful 
cooperation to our committee. They've 
taken steps with us to oust these corrupt 
Officials. They have taken what I consider 
to be the most significant and admirable 
step in the history of the American trade- 
union movement by adopting an excellent 
hard-hitting set of ethical practices codes. 

I don’t think any other group in the coun- 
try at any time in our history has gone so 
far as the labor movement has in setting up 
standards, fiduciary trusteeship standards, 
for labor-union officials. 

And I think that it’s an appropriate time, 
in considering where we're going in this in- 
vestigation, for all of us in the Congress, 
particularly we in the Senate who serve on 
that committee, to remember that there is 
no basis for any general denunciation of la- 
bor based on these hearings. 

There are, roughly, half a million local 
union officials in this country, another half 
a million business agents, lawyers, and other 
paid officials, and another 750,000 shop 
stewards and other employed in serving the 
labor movement. Of these nearly 2 million 
labor leaders, our committee has neither in- 
vestigated nor received complaints about 
more than the tiniest fraction—considerably 
less than one one-hundredth of 1 percent. 

The union movement, like any other part 
of American life—including political life— 
has its share of wrongdgers and corruption. 
When we hear about bankers who embezzle 
funds or financiers who use money entrusted 
to them in order to further their own in- 
terests, or politicians who betray the public 
trust, we don't condemn all bankers and all 
financiers and all politicians, So I hope the 
American people will keep a perspective 
about this investigation. It's a job that 
needs to be done, but it’s a job that should 
be considered in the light of the great con- 
tribution that labor has made. 

Mr. Conn. Senator Kennepy, you're highly 
regarded as a friend of organized labor. I 
would like to ask you whether you feel that 
there are others in addition to Congress 
who have, perhaps, the primary responsi- 
bility to help clean up this situation? 

Senator Kennepy. Very definitely. And I 
say that with well over 11 years in the 
Congress, over 6 years in the House and 6 
in the Senate of being a member of the Labor 
Committee, I'm aware of what we can do 
and I'm aware of what we cannot do. And I 
think that this problem is not one for the 
Congress alone, or really even primarily. 

First, I think that local union members 
have the most important responsibility of all 
to police their own operations and provide 
their own safeguards, They must attend 
their union meetings, insist upon their 
rights, review carefully the use of their dues, 
select wisely the leaders whom they will 
entrust witn their union's good name and 
authority, and purge those leaders (however 
popular or powerful) who fail to live up to 
that trust. 

When they do that, of course, it makes 1t 
easy for those of us who are friends of labor 
to say that there is no need for any repres- 
sive legislation; that labor itself is doing 
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the job. And I think that’s the theory 
that’s activated the ethical practices com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO. 

Of course it is true that in some of these 
Cases we've looked into, it's not been the 
fault of the rank and file. These mobsters 
don't gain control through honest ballots 
&nd can't be ousted through honest ballots. 
In fact, under some union trusteeships, no 
ballots are ever cast. Officials are appointed 
from the outside and remain in office in- 
definitely. 

And then I think it's important to realize 
that employers and businessmen also have 
* major responsibility in this field. We've 
scen cases where employers engaged in collu- 
sive deris with some of these racketeers to 
Prevent unions from coming in, or in order 
to have a sweetheart contract in which an 
abnormally low wage is paid. 

Ithink it's a shocking fact that so many 
employers, large and small, have collaborated 
in and benefited from these labor racketeer- 
ing practices; obtaining monopolies for 
themselves and forcing their competitors in 
some cases out of business. I think these 
businessmen, too, must perform their civic 
Tesponsibilities before this cancer of racket- 
eering can be eliminated from our economic 
Bystem. 

And then, of course, local government has 
an important responsibility. Most of the 
things we've investigated have been against 
the law locally. If the local laws are admin- 

red effectively, then there’s no need for 
Overriding Federal laws. á 
And then I think, of course, the general 


Public has the greatest responsibility of all 


to insist on the highest ethical standards by 


businessmen, by labor leaders, and by public 


Officials. x 

Mr. Hammton. Senator KENNEDY, you're 
chairman of the permanent Labor Legislation 
Subcommittee, and I believe this committee 
_ Will have the final responsibility for consid- 
fring and sending to the Senate floor all the 
legislative proposals that may result from the 

CClclian hearings. 

Well, now I wonder is there not a danger 

t some Members of Congress, including 
Perhaps even some members of the investiga- 
tion committee, will seek to use these hear- 
ings to Justify unduly restrictive antilabor 
legislation. 

Senator KENNEDY. Well, I think that 

re's obviously that danger that these 

arings will be used for that purpose. I 

there's & danger of injuring honest 
Union leaders and members with legislation 

t's fired in a shotgun fashion to get rid 

Of some racketeers, but, nevertheless, also 
t8 the honest union activity of respon- 
Sible union leaders. 

„or example, I don't see anything that 
We've looked into that justifies the passing 
i. national right-to-work law under which 

hgress would not permit employers and 
employees to bargain for a union shop, re- 

ess of whether State law permits them 

to do so or not. ; 
eee has anything been disclosed by our 
vestigation to justify the necessity of plac- 

E Unions fully under the antitrust laws, as 

ugh union membership were a commod- 
ce eat and sold on the market. Union 

usion with employers in order to restrain 
ede to obtain a monopoly, of course, is 

Cady covered by those laws. 
ats Or have the hearings disclosed any neces- 
to". Of denying the right of union members 
th contribute voluntarily to candidates cf 
ead Choice, Republicans or Democrats, since 
tus apparent that the racketeers have other 

ans of obtaining their goals. 

2 Corn. To sum it up, Senator KENNEDY, 

W do you think the reputation of the 

Movement in general is emerging from 

E investigation? Isn't there a danger 
"m too, that some of the encmies of labor 
whole = to use these hearings to tarnish the 
* labor movement and the leadership? 
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Senator KENNEDY. Yes, I think there is that 
danger, of course, against which responsible 
officials in the labor movement and in the 
Government and in the press and the gen- 
eral public must be on guard. These hear- 
ings have brought some sensational head- 
lines, which some people wlll read as repre- 
senting the whole picture. Others make 
sweeping statements generalizing from a few 
bad examples in order to prove their previous 
prejudices against the whole labor movement. 

Moreover, these are sometimes complex 
matters, and there will inevitably be some 
who see extortion in every proper union at- 
tempt to bargain with employers, some who 
see conspiracies in every labor-union boycott 
permissible under the law and traditional in 
our history. 

But these people don't belong 1n the labor 
movement and I think that we're helping the 
labor movement get rid of them. So this is 
& difficult period for the labor moyement; 
but, of course, labor and the public and all 
of us will be much better off when these peo- 
pie who don't belong in the labor movement 
gre thrown out. 

After all, the labor movement has made a 
great contribution to the country, and its 
many members. It has raised the standard 
of living, brought beneficial legislation and 
the 40-hour week and all the rest of these 
things. And I think it’s important that that 
movement continue, that it be free and 
honest and responsible; and I'm hopeful that 
this Investigation will serve as a right arm 
to those great many hundreds of thousands 
of responsible union leaders who only want 
to serve their membership and advance the 
reasonable and responsible interests of the 
labor movement as a whole. 


Activities of the House Committee on 
Government Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


| OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the following interim 
report on the activities of the Committee 
on Government Operations in the first 
8 months of the 85th Congress. 

* JURISDICTION 


The jurisdiction and duties of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
are set forth in rule XI (8) of the House 
of Representatives as follows: 

All proposed legislation, messages, peti- 
tions, memorials, and other matters relat- 
ing to * * * (a) budget and accounting 
measures, other than appropriations, and 
(b) reorganizations in the executive branch 
of the Government shall be referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The Committee on Government Operations 
shall have the duty of 

(1) receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
&nd of submitting such recommendations 
to the House as it deems necessary or de- 
sirdble in connection with the subject mat- 
ter of such reports; 5 

(2) studying. the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and efficiency; 

(3) evaluating the effects of laws enacted 
to reorganize the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government; 

(4) studying intergovernmental relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
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States and municipalities and between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a mem- 
ber. 


O2GANIZATION 

In order to perform its functions and 
to carry out its duties as fully and as 
effectively as possible, the committee, 
under the leadership of its chairman, 
the Honorable WiQLLIAM L. Dawson, of 
Illinois, at the beginning of the 84th 
Congress established seven regular sub- 
committees having agency and func- 
tional jurisdiction similar to correspond- 
ing subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations. These seven regular 
subcommittees, which cover the entire 
field of executive expenditures, were con- 
tinued in the 85th Congress. Their 
names and chairmen are as follows: 

Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee, Hon. WiLLIAM L. 
Dawson, chairman. 

Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman. 

Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. L. H, FOUNTAIN, chairman, 

Public Works and Resources Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, chairman. 

International Operations Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. Porter Harpy, JR., chairman. 

Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, chair- 
man. 

General Government Activities Sub- 
committee, Hon. Jack BROOKS, chairman. 

In addition, three special subcommit- 
teos were organized to handle special 
problems. 'The first two listed are con- 
tinuing their studies, and the last has 
almost completed work on the report of 
its investigations. 'The special subcom- 
mittees and their chairmen are: 

Special Donable Property Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. Joun W. McCormack, chair- 
man. 

Special Government Information Sub- 
committee, Hon. JoHn E. Moss, chair- 
man. 
Special Subcommittee on Wator Re- 
sources and Power, Hon. ROBERT E. 
JONES, chairman. 

REPORTS 

In the 1st 8 months of the 85th Cong- 
gress, the Committee on Government 
Operations approved and submitted to 
the Congress 16 reports of an inves- 
tigative nature. In addition, five com- 
mittee prints consisting of staff studies 
or compilations were published. At the 
close of the first session a considerable 
number of reports and staff studies were 
under preparation. These will be con- 
sidered by the subcommittees and the 
full committee early in the second ses- 
sion. A substantial number of hearings 
covering a wide range of subjects have 
been programed for the recess between 
sessions. 

For convenience the published reports 
and committee prints are listed here 
with the name of the originating sub- 
committee. A more detailed discussion 
of the material will be found below in the 
breakdown of the committee's activities 
by subcommittee. In all cases where the 
hearings were held the transcripts have 
been printed. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 

First report: No. 10, United States Aid 

Operations in Iran, Subcommittee on 
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International Operations, Congressman 
PORTER Harpy, JR., chairman. 

Second report: No. 157, Availability of 
Information From Federal Departments 
and Agencies, Progress of Study, July- 
December 1956. Special Subcommittee 
on Government Information, Congress- 
man Joun E. Moss, chairman. 

Third report: No. 213, Private Electric 
Utilities' Organized Efforts To Influence 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ebasco 
Services, Inc., and Rocky Mountain 
Group. Subcommittee on Public Works 
and Resources, Congressman EARL CHU- 
DOFF, chairman. Minority report filed. 

Fourth report: No. 218, Availability of 
Power to Public Preference Customers 
From Central Valley Project, Roosevelt, 
Califí Subcommittee on Public Works 
and Resources, Congressman EARL CHU- 
DOFF, chairman, Minority report filed. 

Fifth report: No. 449, Review of the 
Budget Formulation and Presentation 
Practices of the Internationai Coopera- 
tion Administration. Subcommittee on 
International Operations, Congressman 
Porter Harpy, JR., chairman. 

Sixth report: No. 575, Replies from 
State and Local Governments to Ques- 
tionnaire on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Congressman L. H. 
FOUNTAIN, chairman. 

Seventh report: No. 822, Defense 
Standardization Program, Subcommit- 
tee on Military Operations, Congress- 
man CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman. 

Eighth report: No. 839, Status of Civil 
Defense Legislation. Subcommittee on 
Military Operations, Congressman CHET 
HOLIFIELD, chairman. Minority report 
filed. 

Ninth report: No. 840, Operations of 
the Virgin Islands Government and the 
Virgin Islands Corporation. Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works and Resources, 
Congressman EARL CHUDOFF, chairman. 

Tenth report: No. 958, Military Tank 
Procurement. Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations, Congressman CHET 
HOLIFIELD, chairman. 

Eleventh report: No. 1166, State De- 
partment Public Opinion Polls. Sub- 
committee on International Operations, 
Congressman Porter Harpy, JR. chair- 
man. E 

Twelfth report: No. 1167, Railroad Ac- 
counting Procedures—Prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Sub- 
acre oi on Legal and Monetary Af- 

S, Congressman JOHN LA 
2 eg A. BLATNIK, 

Thirteenth report: No. 1168, Military 
Clothing Procurement. Subcommittee 
on Military Operations, Congressman 
CHET HoLIFIELD, chairman. 

Fourteenth report: No. 1169, Letter 
Contracts and Contract Terminations in 
Military Procurement. Subcommittee 
on Military Operations, Congressman 
CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman. 

Fifteenth report: No. 1175, Activities 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Relating to Polio Vaccine. 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Congressman L, H. Fountain 
chairman. Y 

Sixteenth report: No. 1185, Army-In- 
terior Reservoir Land Acquisition Policy, 
Subcommittee on Public Works and Re- 
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sources, Congressman EARL CHUDOFF, 
chairman, Minority report filed. 
COMMITTEE PRINTS 


Questionnaire on administrative or- 
ganization for public information ac- 
tivities. 

Economic appraisal of the sugar op- 
erations of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion. 

Reorganization by plan and by statute, 
1946-56. 

The budget process in the Federal 
Government. 

Actions taken by departments and 
agencies on the lendir.g agencies recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 

LEGISLATION 


The legislative jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
encompasses a wide range of very impor- 
tant governmental operations. It in- 
cludes all matters relating to budgeting 
and accounting measures other than 
appropriations and all matters relating 
to reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government. In addi- 
tion, property disposals and matters re- 
lating to Federal property and adminis- 
trative services are referred to the 
committee. The committee studied a 
large number of legislative proposals and 
reported 15 favorably to the House. 
These are discussed more fully under the 
subcommittee breakdown below, but 
those reported are listed here for con- 
venience, with the name of the subconi- 
mittee which initially considered them: 

H. R. 3028, to provide for the relief 
of certain female members of the Air 
Force, and for other purposes. Execu- 
tive and Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
committee. 

H. R. 4945, providing for the convey- 
ance of certain real property in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. to the Port of Palm 
Beach District. General Government 
Activities Subcommittee. 

H. R. 5110, Public Law 85-51, amend- 
ing the Federal Property and Adminis- 


trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 


General Government Activities Sub- 
committee. 

H. R. 6182, to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owners 
thereof. General Government Activi- 
ties Subcommittee. 

H. R. €900, amending section 206 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, so as to enable the Comptroller 
General to make certain examinations 
of expenditures and more effectively to 
assist the Appropriations Committees in 
considering the budget. Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcommit- 
tee. 

H. R. 7081, providing for the removal 
of & cloud on the title to certain real 
property located in the State of Illinois. 
General Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee. 

H. R. 7390, to amend the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946, and for other 
purposes. Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee. 

H. R. 7964, removing the limitation on 
the use of certain real property hereto- 
fore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex., 
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by the United States. General Govern- 
ment Activities Subcommittee. 

H. R. 8002, to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations. Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcom- 
mittee. 

H. R. 8195, to facilitate the payment 
of Government checks, and for other 
purposes. Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee. 

H. R. 8364, further amending the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganiza- 
tion plans transmitted to the Congress 
at any time before June 1, 1959. Execu- 
tive and Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
committee. 

H. R. 8795, amending section 507 and 
subsection 602 (a) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. Special Donable 
Property Subcommittee. 

S. 806, Public Law 85-100, authorizing 
the Administrator of General Services 
to quitclaim all interest of the United 
States in and to a certain parcel of land 
in Indiana to the board of trustees for 
the Vincennes University, Vincennes, 
Ind. General Government Activities 
Subcommittee. 

S. 1141, Public Law 85-81, authoriz- 
ing and directing the Administrator of 
General Services to donate to the Philip- 
pine Republic certain records captured 
from  insurrectors during 1899-1903 
General Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee. ; 

REORGANIZATION PLAN 

Only one reorganization plan was 
transmitted to the 1st session of the 
85th Congress by the President. This, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957, made 
& further distribution of the functions 
and assets of the Reconstruction Finance 
1 and abolished the corpora- 

on. 

No resolutions of disapproval were in- 
troduced in the House and the plan was 
allowed to take effect after study by the 
committee staff and consideration by 
committee members indicated no serious 
objection to the measure. 

STUDY ON ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION, PRO- 
CEDURE AND PRACTICE 

A comprehensive study of the ad- 
ministrative organization, procedure and 
practice of the Federal departments and 
agencies was commenced at the begin- 
ning of the 85th Congress. 'The com- 
mittee staff had prepared & searching 
questionnaire on procedure and practice 
and asked 42 Federal departments and 
agencies to respond. The questionnaire 
wes designed to provide an accurate and 
up-to-date picture of the status of ad- 
ministrative practice and procedural re- 
form within the Federal agencies. 

The staff has undertaken thorough and 
minute analysis of the responses, In 
addition, preparations have been made 
for hearings which will throw additional 
light on the current problems and sug- 
gested reforms in administrative pro- 
cedure. A major product of the study 
will be making available in a single, 
authoritative source an evaluation of the 
effects of earlier proposals for adminis- 
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trative reform and the current status of 
trative practice. 

In the course of andlyzing the re- 
Sporses to the questionnaire and pre- 
Paring for hearings, the staff has con- 
ferred with interested persons and ex- 
perts in administrative procedure. 
These include law professors, former 
&nd current Government officials, pri- 
Vate practioners, and members of the 
Staff of the Office of Administrative Pro- 
Cedure in the Department of Justice. A 
Succinct and complete report encom- 
Passing all phases of the study will be 
Teady by January 1958. 

REVIEW OF AUDIT REPORTS BY THE GENERAL 

ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Pursuant to the duty and responsi- 
ility of the Committee on Government 
rations as set forth in the rules of 
€ House and by statute, the committee 
established a procedure of review 
a &nalysis of the audit reports referred 
it by the Comptroller General. Upon 
€ direction of the chairman, a program 

Conferences between members of the 
the ttee staff and representatives from 
ta 


b 


General Accounting Office was es- 
ed. These conferences were held 
the staff had an opportunity to 

Do ew, analyze, and study the audit re- 

ene Staff conferences and other com- 
Unications with agency officials were 

—— mplished where it was deemed nec- 

the ce or desirable to develop more fully 

ang General Accounting Office findings 

Dro recommendations, or to assure 

volved. compliance by the agency in- 

setting the first 614 months of this 
On the staff held conferences with 
ino Tesentatives of the General Account- 
Office on 20 different occasions dis- 
vol ving a total of 40 audit reports, in- 

Bove a great many different and varied 

ment ental activities and establish- 

audit A report to the Congress on these 

In Teports is being prepared. 
Sta adition members of the committee 
a Pe undertaken advance work on 
y and investigation of the Euro- 

Office Ch of the General Accounting 

vil od its audit reports. A report 

the Submitted to the Congress upon 

Completion of that study. 

heed OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON THE 

8 OF THE COMMISSION ON 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 

E GOVERNMENT (HOOVER COMMISSION) 
date © Committee has prepared an up-to- 
bills "ud simplified compilation, of all 
and of ] duced in the House and Senate 
€gislative action to carry out the 

Organ bird of the Commission on 

Of the tion of the Executive Branch 

sion Government—Hoover Commis- 

Ist sessi the 84th Congress and in the 

Will be 9n of the 85th. This document 

mittes Published in the form of a com- 

Print in the very near future. 
SUBCOMMITTEE PREAKDOWN 


ane wing is a more detailed descrip- 
rangeg the committee's activities ar- 
yh to the subcommittee's 

rest 
Matter invelvee, N ed in the subject 
AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
OM aITIEs, WILLIAM L. DAWSON, CHAIR- 


RECO, 


First, 


we Legislation: 


Coy — 
re referred Seventy-four bills 


to this subcommittee for 
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consideration. Twenty-five dealt with 
budget and accounting matters. Four- 
teen proposed the creation of new de- 
partments or agencies of the Federal 
Government. Eleven dealt with Govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 
prise. The other bills involved various 
matters under the jurisdiction of the sub- 
committee. All of these measures were 
carefully studied by the members and 
the staff and reports were requested and 
obtained from the various departments 
affected. Background material of vari- 
ous types was collected from proper out- 
side sources where necessary for the 
information of the subcommittee and 
the proper evaluation of the measures. 

(a) Improving Federal budgeting and 
appropriations procedures: After careful 
study and extensive hearings on all of 
the bills on this subject which provided 
& variety of approaches the subcommit- 
tee acted favorably on H. R. 8002 and 
H. R. 6900. Both of these measures were 
subsequently reported by the full com- 
mittee with recommendations that they 
be passed by the House. H. R. 8002 
would place Federal budgeting and ap- 
propriations on an annual accrued ex- 
penditures b It was based on a rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government and supported by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Comp- 
troller General—see printed hearings 
and House Report No. 572. H. R. 6900 
would enable the Comptroller General to 
make certain examinations of expendi- 
tures and more effectively assist the 
Appropriations Committees in consider- 
ing the budget. This bill was approved 
by the Comptroller who recommended 
an amendment that was accepted by the 
subcommittee—see printed hearings and 
House Report No. 567. 

(b) Standards for Government adviso- 
ry committees: During the 84th Congress 
this subcommittee made an extensive in- 
quiry into the operations of advisory 
committees to the various departments 
and agencies—see House Report No. 
2894, 84th Congress, 2d session. The 
subcommittee’s recommendations were 
put in the form of a bill, H. R. 7390, 
which established certain definite stand- 
&rds for the creation and functioning of 
such committees. The bill was approved 
after hearings and passed the House on 
July 10, 1957—see printed hearings and 
House Report No. 576. 

(c) Validating certain improper pay- 
ments to female Air Force personnel: At 
the request of the Department of De- 
fense, Chairman Dawson introduced and 
the subcommittee considered a bill, H. R. 
3028, to validate certain payments made 
to female Air Force personnel by the 
Department of the Air Force and which 
were subsequently ruled illegal by the 
Comptroller General. The subcommit- 
tee recommended approval of the meas- 
ure because of (a) the hardship which 
otherwise would be put on those who 
received the payments and (b) the ex- 
pense of recoupment to the United States 
Government. The bill was reported fa- 
vorably by the full committee and passed 
the House—see House Report No. 144. 
The House subsequently concurred in a 
Senate amendment designed to further 
insure that the situation could nct arise 
again—Public Law No. 85-272. 
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(d) Procedures in the payment of Gov- 
ernment checks: At the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman 
Dawson introduced H. R. 8195, a bill to 
facilitate the payment of Government 
checks, and for other purposes. This 
measure, a part of the joint accounting 
program, will produce economies in both 
the Treasury Department and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. It will simplify 
and improve the accounting methods 
and procedures incident to the payment 
of Government checks which are lost, 
stolen, or destroyed, and related ac- 
counting operations now prescribed by 
law. Upon the subcommittee's recom- 
mendation, the bill was reported favor- 
&bly by the full committee and passed 
the House—see House Report No. 666. 

(e) Extending Reorganization Act of 
1949: At the request of the President, the 
chairman introduced a bill H. R. 6711, 
to extend the authority of the President 
to submit reorganization plans to the 
Congress. Prior authority expired on 
June 1, 1957. After hearings and delib- 
erations, the subcommittee recommend- 
ed that this authority be extended for 2 
years and that the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 be amended to provide that re- 
organization plans could be disapproved 
by a simple majority vote of either House 
rather than by a constitutional majority. 

H. R. 8364, a clean bill was reported fa- 
vorably by the full committee and passed 
the House—see printed hearings and 
House Report No. 657. The Senate 
agreed to the House amendment and the 
bill became law—Public Law No. 85. 

,Second. Hoover Commission reports: 


The subcommittee has continued its 
study of the reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations by the 
Speaker of the House. In the commit- 
tee report on the Hoover report on food 
and clothing—House Report. No. 2013, 
84th Congress, 2d session—released on 
April 18, 1956, the recommendation was 
made that semiannual reports be made 
to the Congress by the Secretary of De- 
fense on the integration of supply man- 
agement. These reports have been re- 
ferred to this subcommittee and are be- 
ing studied to see if the intent of Con- 
gress is being carried out. 

The subcommittee sent a question- 
naire to the various departments and 
agencies affected by the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on lending 
agencies for information on what steps 
had been taken, if any, to put these rec- 
ommendations into effect. The replies 
have been put into the form of a com- 
mittee print and made available to Mem- 
bers of the House. 

A similar questionnaire was circulated 
on the recommendations of the Hoover 
Report on Transportation. Replies have 
been received and are being studied. 

Third. Budget procedures: The sub- 
committee has been making an intensive 
study of budget procedures in the execu- 
tive branch in connection with the large 
number of bills before it. A committee 
print, The Budget Process in the Federal 
Government, was prepared and made 
available to the Members of the House. 

Fourth, Federal real and personal 
preperty inventory report: 
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In December 1956, the committee is- 
sued a committee print entitled “Supple- 
mentary Real and Personal Property 
Inventory Report, Civilian and Military, 
of the United States Government—Lo- 
cated in the Continental United States, 
in the Territories, and Overseas, as of 
July 30, 1956." This report was refined 
and broadened in scope from an earlier 
Federal property inventory report— 
House Report No. 1930, 84th Congress, 
2d session—in that it listed a realistic 
value for public domain lands, heretofore 
listed on the books of the Government 
at no value. Public domain lands were 
appraised by the individual departments 
and agencies and an estimated present- 
day value was placed on them. In some 
instances, estimated present-day values 
were placed on buildings, structures, and 
facilities located on these lands, but 
these values were not included in the 
overall totals used in the report; rather, 
they were included merely for informa- 
tion purposes. Acquisition cost figures 
were used for all Federal realty—exclu- 
sive of public domain lands—buildings, 
structures, and facilities. 

Personal property inventory figures of 
the Federal Government were increased 
as a result of refinements brought about 
by improved accounting procedures em- 
ployed within the Government. The 
Treasury Department was instrumental 
in furnishing the committee with refine- 
ments in this area. Also, the latest 
report reflects additional figures in areas 
of construction-in-progress, leasehold 
improvements, and real estate collateral 
acquired. 

The committee expects to issue in 
December of this year another Federal 
property inventory report, covering real 
and personal property inventories as of 
June 30, 1957. The report will be pre- 
pared along the same lines and in the 
same manner as the report issued last 
year. Further refinements in personalty 
and realty inventories will be reflected in 
this year's report, particularly in inven- 
tories of the Department of Defense. 

Fifth. Reorganization plans: Only one 
reorganization plan was submitted to the 
Congress during the first session. This 
constituted a further liquidation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
The subject matter was carefully studied 
by the staff and members of the sub- 
committee. No objections were regis- 
tered to the plan and it was permitted 
to take effect. 

Sixth. Other matters: The subcom- 
mittee continued its study of past reor- 
ganization plans; advisory committees, 
W. o. C, personnel practices and man- 
agement contracts; the curtailment of 
Government functions and the feasibility 
of the creation of a Federal Department 
of Urban Affairs. 

Hearings were also held on H. R. 7694, 
introduced by Congressman McCormack, 
to constitute the General Services Ad- 
ministration a Federal department. 
INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

L. H. FOUNTAIN, CHAIRMAN 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations delegated to its Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee responsibility 
for studying intergovernmental relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
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States and municipalities. Since July 
1955, the subcommittee has also had be- 
fore it for study the report of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions—the Kestnbaum Commission; this 
Commission had been established by 
Congress in 1953, at the request of the 
President, to study and clearly define 
the proper role of the National Govern- 
ment in relation to the States and their 
political subdivision. In addition, the 
subcommittee has been delegated re- 
sponsibility for studying the operation of 
the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
their related agencies at all levels with 
respect to economy and efficiency. This 
report on the activities of the subcom- 
mittee during the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress will, for convenience, separately 
state the work of the subcommittee in 
each of these areas of responsibility. 

First. Intergovernmental relations: 

During the first 7 months of 1957 the 
subcommittee continued and intensified 
& comprehensive study of intergovern- 
mental relationships begun in 1955. 

From the beginning, the subcommit- 
tee's activities in this field have been 
planned with two objectives in mind: 
First, to carry out the subcommittee's 
general responsibility for studying Fed- 
eral-State-local relationships, and sec- 
ond, to evaluate the recommendations of 
the Kestnbaum Commission. 

In December 1955, each Federal de- 
partment and agency was asked to 
provide a detailed description of its pro- 
grams and activities involving intergov- 
ernmental relationships. Each depart- 
ment and agency was also asked to list 
all recommendations of the Kestnbaum 
Commission which applied to it, and to 
describe any action taken to adopt such 
recommendations. A 776-page staff re- 
port on these replies was published in 
August 1956. A compilation of the rec- 
ommendations and major statements of 
the Kestnbaum Commission identifying 
the Federal agency and program con- 
cerned was also prepared at the request 
of the subcommittee and published in 
1956, as was a selected bibliography on 
intergovernmental relations in the 
United States. 

In 1956, all State governors and a 
large number of major and county of- 
ficials were asked to give their views on 
a series of broad questions relating to 
Federal programs of an intergovernmen- 
tal nature. Replies from 42 of the 48 
States, from 53 cities, and from 44 coun- 
ties were received and analyzed in 1956 
and early 1957. A 542-page report was 
prepared by the subcommittee contain- 
ing the complete replies from all State 
and local officials and an analysis of the 
views they expressed; however, this re- 
port did not attempt to render any judg- 
ment as to the merits of such views. 

The Report on Replies from State and 
Local Governments was unanimously 
adopted by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on June 13, 1957, as its 
sixth report to the 85th Congress— 
House Report No. 575. The subcommit- 
tee has filled a large number of requests 
for this document from Federal, State, 
and local officials, educators, libraries, 
and other interested organizations and 
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individuals. These same sources are 
continuing to send in a substantial num- 
ber of requests Tor the subcommittee's 
earlier documents. The subcommittee 
is filling these requests, to the extent per- 
mitted by its limited supply, and has re- 
ceived a number of letters from recipients 
commenting on the usefulness of the 
subcommittee’s series of documents on 
intergovernmental relations. 

Much of the subcommittee’s time and 
effort during the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress was devoted to preparing for a 
series of nine regional hearings on inter- 
governmental relations to be held 
throughout the country in October, No- 
vember, and December. At these hear- 
ings, the subcommittee will seek particu- 
larly to obtain evidence bearing on two 
broad questions: First, whether the ex- 
isting division of responsibility between 
the national and other levels of govern- 
ment is satisfactory, and second, wheth- 
er intergovernmental cooperation can be 
improved in existing grant-in-aid pro- 
grams in order to make their operation 
more efficient and economical. Gov- 
ernors of all 48 States will be invited to 
testify, as will a number of mayors, 
county officials, and State legislators. 

The subcommittee’s series of docu- 
ments on intergovernmental relations is 
expected to serve as extremely valuable 
background material for its regional 
hearings. Further information useful in 
planning regional hearings was obtained 
during 3 days of public hearings in 
Washington on July 29,30, and 31. Wit- 
nesses at theses hearings included Meyer 
Kestnbaum, who served as chairman of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, and Representatives Brooks 
Hays and Harold Ostertag, former mem- 
bers of that Commission. Other wit- 
nesses included representatives of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, the 
American Municipal Association, the In- 
ternational City Managers' Association, 
and the National Association of County 
Officials. The subcommittee also heard 
testimony from representatives of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the AFL-CIO. i 

Second. Department of Agriculture: 

(a) Cheese and butter transactions: 
As a direct result of the subcommittee's 
investigation of cheese and butter pur- 
chase resale transactions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a Federal court in 
Baltimore, Md., on July 3, 1957, ordered 
three companies to repay more than 
$252,000 to the taxpayers. The decision 
was the first in a series of lawsuits filed 

-by the Justice Department; it is expected 
that other pending actions, if success- 
ful, will eventually lead to the recovery 
of an additional $2 million. The court 
cases were brought after the Comptrol- 
ler General, at the request of the sub- 
committee and on the basis of its 
investigation, ruled that the 1954 pur- 
chase and simultaneous resale of 85 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese and 5 million 
pounds of butter was unauthorized and 
improper. The cheese and butter in- 
volved was never moved from the ware- 
houses in which it was stored, but the 
Department of Agriculture paid th? 
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Owners the difference between the pur- 
chase and resale prices. 

(b) Wheat. storage: On July 22, 23, 
&nd 24 the subcommittee held public 
herrings concerning transactions in- 
volving storage of Government-owned 
Wheat by the Burrus Mills Co., of Dallas, 
Tex. Beginning in.1954, this company 
stored 37 million bushels of wheat in 
huge plastic tents at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Fort Worth, Tex. As a result of 
SPoilage of a large percentage of this 
Wheat, millions of dollars in claims by 
the Department of Agriculture's Com- 
Modity Credit Corporation are being 
Made against the Burrus Co. Because 
of the extremely complicated nature of 
these transactions, the subcommittee’s 
investigation is only partially finished; 

is expected that several more months 
Will be required to complete it. 

i (c) Agricultural drainage: On August 
5, the subcommittee held a public hear- 
De concerning drainage activities of the 
bartment of Agriculture in the pothole 
or wetland areas of North and South Da- 
ta and Minnesota in order to deter- 
Mine whether these activities, as pres- 
carried on, conflict with or are in- 
Consistent with other Federal activities 
relating to reduction of surpluses in ag- 
cultural commodities or wildlife con- 
servation. Testimony was received from 
pentes Írom the Department of Agri- 
thee: the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
die Department of Interior, and from the 
ector of the Department of Game, 
Dar; and Parks of the State of South 
Ota and the former fish and game 
oner of North Dakota. 'The 
tno commiitee has not yet made any find- 
e with respect to this matter; how- 
the at the conclusion of the hearings 
ats Chairman requested the represent- 
AD of the Departments of Interior and 
fnac t ure to meet with each other and, 
di far as possible, to resolve their policy 
erences. 
a Other agricultural matters: 
thin the limitations necessarily im- 
ims by the size of its staff and the 
cong avallable, the subcommittee has 
oth ucted a continuing study of many 
er activities of the Department of Ag- 
iculture, The subcommittee has been 
of due nd interested in the operation 
acti e soil bank program and in trans- 
cul Ons involving export of surplus agri- 
Third commodities. 
tlon - Department of Health, Educa- 
* and Welfare: 
12 ra Polio vaccine: On October 11 and 

— e the subcommittee. held public 
eral f gs concerning expenditure of Fed- 
from unds for polio vaccine. Witnesses 
tion the Department of Health, Educa- 
Servi and Welfare, the Public Health 
were <3 and the Justice Department 

" called to testify. Disclosures at 
fury hearings led to a Federal grand 

investigation, now in progress at 
i iy N. J., of a possible price-fixing 
If Spiran in the sale of polio vaccine. 
Fed Ch a conspiracy is shown to exist, 
recovel and State Governments could 
Paid 55 charges which were 

o vaceine 

conspiracy v as a result of the 


ier March 21, 1957, an additional pub- 
was heid at which witnesses 
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from the Public Health Service testified 
concerning activities relating to assist- 
ing State and local governments in the 
prevention of polio; the supply of, de- 
mand for, and distribution of vaccine; 
and the collection and dissemination of 
information concerning polio vaccine. 

A report on activities of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
relating to polio vaccine was prepared by 
the subcommittee and, on August 14, 
unanimously adopted by the full com- 
mittee as its 15th report to the 85th Con- 
gress—House Report No. 1175. The 
subcommittee is continuing to study 
further developments relating to polio 
vaccine activities of the Department and 
will hold further hearings and make a 
further report if necessary. 

(b) Other matters: The subcommittee 
is studying a number of other activities 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It is particularly inter- 
ested in those activities relating to air 
pollution control and to Asian influenza. 

Fourth. Department of Labor: The 
subcommittee staff studied activities of 
the Department of Labor during the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress. It is ex- 
pected that this phase of the subcom- 
mittee's work will be expanded during 
the second session. ] 

PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
HON. EARL CHUDOFF, CHAIRMAN 

A. Investigations: A brief outline of 
the subject matter of the investigations 
and public hearings in connection there- 
with follows: 

First. The Virgin Islands Government 
and the Virgin Islands Corporation: 

The subcommittee held comprehensive 
hearings on the operations of the Virgin 
Islands Government and the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation. These hearings took 
place in the Virgin Islands during No- 
vember and December of 1956 and in 
W. n, D. C., during March and 
May of 1957. A wide range of problems 
were investigated and a number of seri- 
ous deficiencies were uncovered. The 
subcommittee's findings were adopted by 
the full committee in its ninth report, 
entitled "Operations of the Virgin Is- 
Jands Government and the Virgin Islands 
Corporation." 

The subcommittee looked into the 
problem of the recurring grave water 
shortage on the Island of St. Thomas 
&nd found that the Interior Depart- 
ment's and the island Governor's ap- 
proach to solving the problem has been 
one of delay, indecision, and waste. No 
new water facilities have been con- 
structed there since 1949. 

Among other important findings of the 
subcommittee are: 

(a) Accounting and budget controls 
have not yet been set up by any of the 
island Governors, this despite statutory 
requirements for such controls. 

(b) The office of the island’s govern- 
ment comptroller suffers from basic or- 
ganizational flaws which seriously im- 
pede its effectiveness. 

(c) Major inadequacies exist in local 
procedures and records affecting taxa- 
tion and assessment. 

(d) The office of the government sec- 
retary could, if properly established, pro- 
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vide the key to sound management of the 
operations of the island's government. 

With respect to the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration, the subcommittee's chief find- 
ings are: 

(a) While the Corporation appears on 
the verge now of bringing its sugar op- 
erations out of the red, a test period of 
3 to 5 years should be used to gage the 
ultimate trend and to determine whether 
the sugar operations should be disposed 
of to private industry or closed down 
altogether. 

(b) The Corporation, in effect, sub- 
sidizes the rum industry by selling mo- 
lasses to the distilleries at less than 
market value. 

(c) Certain apparent conflict-of-in- 
terest situations exist involving officials 
of the Corporation. 

At the request of the subcommittee 
chairman, the Commodity Stabilization 
Service prepared an “Economic Appraisal 
of the Sugar Operations of the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation,” which was published 
as a committee print. 

Second. Army-Interior reservoir land- 
acquisition policy: 

The subcommittee held hearings dur- 
ing June and July of 1957 into the mat- 
ter of the joint-reservoir land-acquisi- 
tion policy adopted in October of 1953 by 
the Army and Interior Departments. 
Under the new policy much of the reser- 
voir area subject to periodic inundation 
is now acquired as a mere flowage ease- 
ment instead of the full fee simple inter- 
est generally acquired under the previ- 
ous policy. The subcommittee’s findings 
were adopted by the full committee in 
its 16th report, entitled “Army-Interior 
Reservoir Land Acquisition Policy.” 

The report concluded that the change 
in policy has not been in the best inter- 
est of the Government and the people of 
the United States. More specifically, it 
was found that— 

(a) Contrary to the claims of the De- 
partments, there is little if any monetary 
saving to the acquiring agency when it 
acquires flowage easements instead of fee 
simple title. 

(b) Contrary to the claims of the De- 
partments, there is no overall loss of tax 
revenue to the local units of Government 
when the Government acquires the fee 
interest. 

(c) There is less flexibility in reservoir 
operations when much of the land sub- 
ject to inundation by the reservoir is held 
by the Government in easement rather 
than fee. 

(d) The need for conservational and 
recreational use of reservoir lands is sky- 
rocketing. Congress has recognized both 
uses. Nevertheless, the easement-taking 
policy markedly restricts such uses. 

(e) The policy was adopted despite con- 
trary advice of top officials of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Third. Morningside Hospital, Port- 
land, Oreg.: As a result of extensive in- 
vestigations by the staff, the subcommit- 
tee will hold hearings in Portland, Oreg., 
during the week of September 16, 1957, 
into the operations of the Morningside 
Hospital in connection with the care and 
treatment of mental patients committed 
there from the Territory of Alaska. The 
major problems to be examined are al- 
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legations as to improper care and treat- 
ment of mental patients, including the 
use of patient-labor; the relationships 
between the Department of the Interior, 
the Territory of Alaska, and the Sani- 
tarium Company of Portland (which op- 
erates the hospital); and the financial 
aspects of the operating contract between 
the company and the Government. 

Fourth. Alaska native. loan program: 
The subcommittee will hold hearings in 
Juneau, Alaska, during the week of Sep- 
tember 23, 1957, on the operations of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs loan program as 
it affects Alaska native associations and 
individuals. The loans are authorized 
by the Wheeler-Howard Act, as amend- 
ed—title 25, United States Code, sections 
470,473. The subcommittee is primari- 
ly concerned with the policy back of the 
making and administering of. loans to 
native associations for the acquisition 
and operation of fish canneries and for 
relending to association members for 
purchase or repair of fishing boats. This 
inquiry stems from a memorial of the 
Alaska Territorial Senate, passed Febru- 
ary 15, 1957, and addressed to, among 
- others, the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which urges the cor- 
rection of certain alleged practices and 
attitudes on the part of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the handling and ad- 
ministration of the loan program. 

Fifth. Federal Power Commission’s re- 
port that utilities have improperly 
charged propaganda expenses: After 
formal notification by the chairman of 
the subcommittee of Recommendation 
No. 4 of House Report No. 231, 85th Con- 
gress, on private electric utilities’ organ- 
ized efforts to influence the Secretary 
of the Interior—Ebasco Services, Inc., 
and Rocky Mountain group—the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission 
reported to the subcommittee on May 17, 
1957, that 59 major electric utility com- 
panies had improperly accounted for ex- 
penditures to publish either 1 or both 
of 2 anti-public-power propaganda book- 
lets, In fact, not one company had prop- 
erly accounted for the expenditure. In 
his report, the FPC Chairman held the 
private- against public-power question 
to be a political controversy and the 
propaganda booklets to represent politi- 
cal expenditures not properly chargeable 
to operating expenses. All future ex- 
penditures of similar nature must be ex- 
cluded from the utility companies’ oper- 
ating expense accounts. Another far- 
reaching implication of the report is that 
the many millions of dollars spent by 
the industry in the past for political 
propaganda purposes may also have been 
improper deductions for income-tax pur- 
poses. 

Sixth. Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion claim against Alcoa for defected 
Chukar conductor: In response to a re- 
quest by the subcommittee, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
investigated allegations that the Alumi- 
num Company of America had furnished 
defective high-voltage Chukar conductor 
to the Bonneville Power Administration. 
Thereafter, a supplemental agreement 
dated February 6, 1957, was entered into 
under which the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration received a consideration of 
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approximately $330,000 for waiving its 
claims against the company. 

Seventh. Proposed repayment con- 
tract with Kings River Conservation Dis- 
trict, Pine Flat Dam, Calif.: The sub- 
committee has continued its study of 
developments in the Department of the 
Interior surrounding a proposed repay- 
ment contract between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Kings River Con- 
servation District in California. Under 
the proposed contract it was sought to 
permit the district, and also any corpo- 
ration or individual to pay out in not 
more than 10 years—instead of the nor- 
mal 40 years—and thereby escape the 
restrictions of the provisions of law 
which limit land eligible for project 
water to a maximum of 160 acres for any 
one landowner. Investigation had re- 
vealed that such a proposed contract had 
been negotiated in the field with ap- 
proval of former Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay and Assistant Secretary 
Aandahl. After the committee and the 
subcommittee communicated their in- 
terest in the subject to the Department, 
final approval of the proposed contract 
in Washington was held up for some 19 
months. On July 12, 1957, Secretary 
of the Interior Fred Seaton announced 
that he had determined not to approve 
the proposed contract in its present form 
because to permit individuals or corpo- 
rations to escape the 160-acre limitation 
provisions by prepayment would be con- 
trary to reclamation law. 

Eighth. Rural telephone cooperative 
loan requirements: The subcommittee 
recently inquired of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration for an explanation 
as to why equity requirements for tele- 
phone loans have been liberalized for 
commercial borrowers without a corre- 
sponding liberalization for rural tele- 
phone cooperatives. A subsequent an- 
nouncement by REA indicates that this 
discrimination has now been removed, 

B. Legislation: The subcommittee had 
referred to it the following bill: 

H. R. 83, to provide for a survey of 
the production of fertilizer by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and for other 
purposes. ; 

The committee has received’ adverse 
reports from the 2 of the 3 Government 
agencies most immediately concerned, 
and a partially adverse report from the 
third. In a letter to the committee dated 
January 28, 1957, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States stated that he 
did not recommend favorable considera- 
tion of the bill. Likewise, in a letter to 
the committee dated February 6, 1957, 
the Chairman of the TVA declared that 
enactment of the bill would not be in the 
public interest. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture advised by letter April 11, 1957, 
that only that portion of the bill be con- 
sidered at this time which would author- 
ize a Comptroller General's study of the 
cost of fertilizer production. 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

PORTER HARDY, JR., CHAIRMAN 

First. United States aid operations in 

The first report approved by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in the 
85th Congress was one submitted by this 
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subcommittee. The report, United States 
Aid Operations in Iran, House Report 
No. 10, was based on hearings conducted 
by the subcommittee in the 84th Con- 
gress. It analyzes the economy and effi- 
ciency with which technical and eco- 
nomic assistance was furnished to Iran 
in the period 1951 through 1955. A num- 
ber of serious defects in the formulation 
and administration of this program are 
discussed, some of which reflect certain 
weaknesses in the general handling of 
the United States aid program. The re- 
port includes recommendations designed 
to strensthen the administration of the 
program and to prevent recurrence of 
the defects. 

Second. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration's budget practices: 

Beginning in February, the subcom- 
mittee conducted an inquiry into the 
budget formulation and presentation 
practices of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Hearings were 
held on April 4, 5, and 10 to receive testi- 
mony from the Director of ICA, the 
Comptroller General, and members of 
their staffs. On the basis of these hear- 
ings, study of a number of audit reports 
made by the Comptroller General, and 
of past studies made by the subcommit- 
tee with respect to specific areas—Latin 
America and Iran—the subcommittee 
submitted and the full committee ap- 
proved the report entitled "Review of the 
Budget Formulation and Presentation 
Practices of the International Coopera- 
770 Administration,“ House Report No. 

This report discusses the existing bud- 
get practices of ICA and recommends a 
number of changes to improve the ad- 
ministration of the program and to pro- 
vide better information regarding con- 
trol of appropriations by Congress. 

Third. State Department public opin- 
fon polls: 

In May, the subcommittee initiated an 
inquiry into the conduct of public opin- 
lon polls by the Department of State. 
Five days of open hearings were held in 
July. A hearing in executive session on 
June 21 was subsequently included in the 
published hearings. : 

This inquiry resulted in the 11th re- 
port of the Committee on Government 
Operations, entitled “State Department 
Public Opinion Polls," House Report No. 
1166. The report concluded that the 
polls were illegally financed with funds 
from the appropriation entitled "Emer- 
gencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service." The report raised serious 
questions regarding the selection of 
questions and the validity of the sam- 
pling in connection with the polls, and 
regarding the possibility that violations 
of law had occurred when the poll re- 
sults were released. 

Fourth. Other investigations: 

The subcommittee has been and is cur- 
rently engaged in an investigation of 
the operations of certain projects of the 
foreign aid program in the Middle East 
&nd Indochina areas. 

The subcommittee has been engaged in 
8 continuing study of the administrative 
management of the Department of State, 
with particular emphasis on its person- 
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nel and budgetary operations. The sub- 
Committee has made inquiries concern- 
the implementation of the recom- 
Inendations contained in its report, No. 
1663, 84th Congress, regarding Foreign 
rvice promotions under the Wriston 
Program. 
Fifth. Legislation: No legislation was 
referred to this subcommittee during the 
t session. 
LEGAL AXD MONETARY AFFAIRS SUDCOMMITTEE, 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, CHAIRMAN 
= First. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on: 
The subcommittee investigated charges 
that ICC prescribed railroad account- 
& procedures resulted in overstate- 
Ment of rail earnings and that the 
ICC was protecting the investing public 
leading them to a shearing. Also 
at issue were other ICC prescribed ac- 
Counting practices allegedly at variance 
With generally accepted accounting 
Principles. Witnesses at the subcommit- 
hearings included accountants, rep- 
Tesentatives of the railroad industry, the 
erican Institute of Accountants, New 
York Stock Exchange, investment an- 
alysts from member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange, as well as Inter- 
State Commerce Commission officials. 
AS a result of its investigation, the 
Committee recommended that railroad 
Teports to stockholders conform to gen- 
rally accepted accounting principles 
and particularly that savings resulting 
x tax amortization be incorporated 
the body of such reports—not tucked 
away in footnotes. 
th € subcommittee also commended 
ete for instituting rulemaking pro- 
es concerning replacement ac- 
reunting for rail and track structure; 
al 8 & suggestion to transfer juris- 
Ction over railroad securities from the 
terstate Commerce Commission to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; 
Técommended that the Civil Service 
Commission take early action to reap- 
Praise the salary structure for critically 
feded ICC accountants; recommended 
the District of Columbia Commit- 
e inquire into the failure of the Dis- 
t of Columbia to accord credit to 
Moe experience for accountants’ 
a 


ty Subsequent to the commencement of 
9 subcommittee's hearings, the In- 
the te Commerce Commission com- 
fecta rulemaking procedures on cor- 
Th On of six accounting variances. 
a €se corrections are scheduled to be- 
5 7 effective as of January 1, 1958. 
stitu ema procedures were also in- 
n ted to determine whether replace- 
arent or depreciation accounting is more 
Th riate for track structure. 
€ subcommittee's report and recom- 
port dations are contained in House Re- 
ANE 1167, 85th Congress, 1st session. 
ond. False and misleading adver- 
Ming : The subcommittee initiated its 
vestigations into false and misleading 
Stet ng with studies of filter-tip cig- 
tes and weight-reducing remedies. 
to were held on the above matters, 
8 the effectiveness of enforcement 
Ons of the Post Office Department 
the € Federal Trade Commission in 
eld of false and misleading adver- 
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tising. Time did not permit the sub- 
mission of reports on these matters as 
hearings were held during late July and 
in August. 

(a) Cigarettes: The subcommittee 
heard testimony from leading medical 
and scientific experts on the casual re- 
lationship of cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer, as a background to evaluating 
advertising claims of filter cigarettes. 
Experts heard on this phase of the hear- 
ings included representatives of the 
American Cancer Society, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, the direc- 
tor of the National Cancer Institute, and 
medical and technical researchers. 

On the issue of false and misleading 
cigarette advertising, the subcommittee 
heard from representatives of Consum- 
ers’ Union, Reader’s Digest, and the Fed- 
eral Frade Commission. 

The subcommittee’s report will be sub- 
mitted to the full committee at the 
earliest opportunity. 

(b) Weight reducing remedies: 

The subcommittee investigated no- 
diet-reducing claims of widely advertised 
alleged reducing remedies and the ef- 
fectiveness of enforcement and policing 
of this advertising by the Post Office 
Department, Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Food and Drug Administration. 

Testimony was received from leading 
medical experts on obesity, from the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, as well as 
officials of the above Federal agencies. 

The subcommittee’s report will be sub- 
mitted to the full committee at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Third. Legislation: 

A report on S. 916—H. R. 4499—has 
been prepared following subcommittee 
resolution to report on this bill favor- 
ably to the full committee. This report 
will be presented to the full committee 
at the earliest opportunity. 

This bill would permit continuation of 
Post Office Department accounts in the 
mame of the deceased, resigned, sep- 
arated, or discharged disbursing officer 
for a limited period pending the appoint- 
ment of a successor. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, HON. JACK BROOKS, CHAIRMAN 

First. Review of negotiated sales: 

The subcommittee reviewed 54 pro- 
posed negotiated sales of surplus prop- 
erty set to sell for a total of $7,798,611, 
largely emanating from the General 
Services Administration. 

(a) Exhaustive examination was 
made of 14 of these proposed sales, set 
to sell for a total of $7,071,389, and the 
proposed prices in 5 instances were dis- 


approved. It is anticipated that subse- 


quent public auctions of these five prop- 
erties will bring in a possible $500,000 
more than would have the negotiated 
prices. 

(b) A striking example of how per- 
sistent vigilance by the subcommittee has 
resulted in cash gains for the Nation is 
evident in the case of the so-called 
Haster property at Garden Grove, Calif. 
The subcommittee thrice thwarted ef- 
forts to sell this surplus land to the 
former owners for as little as $400 an 
acre, or as much as $1,800 an acre, and 
GSA finally sold it at public auction, at 
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the subcommittee's urging, on August 29, 
1957, for $5,350 an acre. 

The subcommittee stopped proposals to 
sell the land at negotiated prices of some 
$1,800 an acre during both the first and 
second sessions of the 84th Congress, rec- 
ommending that fair market value be 
sought via public auction. During the 
85th Congress, the subcommittee held & 
hearing June 18 and 19, 1957, cn H. R. 
2519, which would have permitted the 
former owners to buy the tract fcr as lit- 
tle as $400 an acre, and recommended 
instead that the GSA go aheed with 
plans to sell it at public auction. 'This 
auction found 59 acres bringing $5,350 
each, a total of $315,650. This sum is 
$209,450 more than the same tract would 
have brought at the proposed negotiated 
sale prices. 

Second. Legislative matters: 

On legislative matters during the ses- 

ion, the subcommittee has had for con- 

sideration 55 House bills and 3 Senate 
bills. All bills were reviewed in detail 
and hearings were held on 18 of the 
House bills and 3 of the Senate bills. A 
major portion of the remaining House 
bills were determined to be inconsistent 
with subcommittee views and, after ex- 
planation to the authors, were not sched- 
uled for hearings. Of those bills on 
which hearings were held, the subcom- 
mittee reported favorably on 7 of the 
House bills and 3 of the Senate bills. 
Study on some recently submitted bills is 
continuing. 

(a) In the case of the proposed nego- 
tiated sale of the surplus aircraft facility 
&t Chula Vista, Calif., to the Rohr Air- 
craft Corp. the subcommittee recom- 
mended to the General Services Admin- 
istration that, contrary to the terms of 
the proposed sale, the Government re- 
ceive rentals from the lessee-proposed 
buyer until the date the sale is consum- 
mated—means whereby the revenue in 
the matter would be increased by at least 
$130,000 from the rental, whether or not 
a recommended higher sale price was 
obtained. 

(b) A hearing on the proposed nego- 
tiated sale of a communications system 
at the Naval Station in Newport, R. I., 
raised various facets of the question 
whether a Government agency can law- 
full and properly, under the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, report property to 
the GSA as excess to its needs when, in 
fact, such property is vital to its opera- 
tions and is continued to be used after 
being reported as excess. The sub- 
committee halted the proposed New- 
port sale and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has now interpreted the definition 
of “excess” and "surplus" property, under 
the aforesaid act, as within the purview 
of the head of the Federal agency con- 
cerned. A positive sales price was not 
included in the negotiated sale proposal 
and the subcommittee still has the pro- 
posed sale under examination. 

ü Third. Federal Housing Administra- 
on: 3 

(a) The subcommittee surveyed lease- 
hold practices of the Honolulu office of 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
recommended changes in procedure 
which may result in a repeated saving 
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to the Government of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year. The FHA of- 
ficially welcomed the subcommittee’s 
recommendations, dubbing them very 
useful, and has made resulting special 
studies of the situation, leading to a pro- 
posed revision in the method of apprais- 
ing leased fees in Hawaii. 'The FHA is 
presently investigating the possibility of 
immediately putting the new method 
into actual practice. 

(b) Alleged irregularities in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration office in 
Kansas City, Mo., have been investigated 
extensively with a view to a possible pub- 
lic hearing on the matter when the in- 
vestigating phase is completed. 

Fourth. Metal program: 

(a) The subcommittee has continued 
studies on the expansion, operation, and 
disposition of the. Government-owned 
nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba, and has 
begun to check into the recent GAO 
audit of the neighboring Cuban-Ameri- 

.can Nickel Co., subsidiary of Freeport 
Sulphur Co. 

(b) Information and material col- 
lected on the procurement of tungsten in 
California and other Western States has 
been reviewed and is being evaluated. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, HON, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, CHAIRMAN 

First. Subcommittee reports on inves- 
tigations and studies: 

(a) Defense standardization program: 

On July 17, 1957, a subcommittee re- 
port on the Defense standardization pro- 
gram was approved as the seventh report 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, House Report No. 822. 

The report was based on hearings held 
by the subcommittee on cataloging and 
standardization in the Department of 
Defense on January 30, 31, and March 12, 
1957. Major emphasis was given to 
standardization because this area has 
received less attention from the Congress 
than cataloging and because systematic 
progress of standardization is much less 
evident. 

The report, which was unanimously 
- approved by the full committee, was sub- 
mitted to the Department of Defense and 
other interested Government agencies. 
It contained 11 recommendations for 
speeding up the standardization pro- 
gram and for achieving greater economy 
and efficiency in military supply man- 
agement. 'The Department of Defense 
has acknowledged the basic validity of 
the subcommittee's findings and recom- 
mendations and has promised to give 
special attention to improvements in de- 
fense standardization. The Department 
of Defense will submit to the subcom- 
mittee a report within 6 months showing 
where improvements wil have been 
made. : 

1 e 1 ot tne hear- 
S have been printed and ar 
for the public. asses 

The General Services Administration, 
which has standardization responsibili- 
ties for civilian government agencies, 
also has commended the report. 

The Bureau of the Budzet and the 
General Accounting Office have likewise 
studied the report and have promised to 
give close attention to the defense 
standardization program. 
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(b) Status of civil-defense legislation: 

On July 22, 1957, the subcommittee’s 
report on the status of civil-defense leg- 
islation was approved as the eighth re- 
port of the committee, House Report No. 
839. 

Following the comprehensive investi- 
gation of civil defense and the subcom- 
mittee report which was approved by the 
full committee in 1956—House Report 
No. 2946, 84th Congress, 2d session— 
legislation was prepared embodying the 
subcommittee’s recommendations on 
civil defense. All members of the sub- 
committee and several other Members of 
Congress introduced identical bills 
H. R. 2125 and others. 

Continuing its study and investigation 
of civil defense, the subcommittee held 
hearings on the proposed new civil de- 
fense legislation on February 5, 6, 8, 13, 
14, 18, March 5, 6, and 7, 1957. 

The verbatim transcripts of the hear- 
ings have been printed and are available 
for the public. 

The objectives of the proposed legisla- 
tion were widely endorsed by national 
organizations and civic associations in- 
terested in civil defense. Numerous 
minor amendments were suggested. 
These are the subject of subcommittee 
staff study. In the meantime the sub- 
committee decided to make an interim 
report, as identified above. 

The subcommittee also is investigat- 
ing certain features of Federal Civil 
Defense Administration management 
and operations and is studying atomic- 
weapons test data relating to civil-de- 
fense shelters. 

(c) Military-tank procurement: 

On July 31, 1957, the subcommittee's 
report entitled “Military Tank Procure- 
ment” was unanimously approved as the 
10th report of the committee, House Re- 
port No. 958. 

This report, which reviewed the devel- 
opment of the heavy-tank program and 
specific procurement contracts, was the 
subject of hearings in public and execu- 
tive session on March 21 and 22, 1957. 

The verbatim transcripts of the pub- 
lic hearings have been printed and are 
available for the public. 

In view of the complex contractual 
matters involved, the subcommittee that 
the General Accounting Office audit the 
tank procurement under inquiry with 
specific attention to the matters desig- 
nated by the subcommittee. 

The report has been submitted to the 
Department of Defense for comment. 

(d) Military-clothing procurement: 

On August 14, 1957, the subcommit- 
tee’s report on military-clothing procure- 
ment was unanimously approved as the 
13th report of the committee, House 
Report No. 1168. 

This report covered military-clothing 
contracts let by the military agencies to 
companies owned or controlled by Her- 
man D. Wynn. It examined also the 
specific contract let to Wynn Enterprises, 
Inc., headed by the wife of Robert Tripp 
Ross when he was Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Legislative and Public 
Affairs. 

Public hearings were held on April 3, 
4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1957. 
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The verbatim transcripts of the hear- 
ings have been printed and are avall- 
&ble for the public. 

The subcommittee made 30 recom- 
mendations for improving military pro- 
curement in clothing and related fields. 
The report has been submitted to the 
Department of Defense and other inter- 
ested agencies for analysis and comment. 

(e) Letter contracts and contract 
terminations in military procurement: 

On August 14, 1957, the subcommit- 
tee's report on letter contracts and con- 
tract terminations was unanimously ap- 
proved as the 14th report of the com- 
mittee, House Report No. 1169. 

This report embodied 3 surveys made 
by the General Accounting Office at the 
request of the subcommittee at the con- 
clusion of its investigation, during the 
84th Congress, of the Navy procurement 
of Demon aircraft. The surveys cov- 
ered the use of letter contracts and the 
termination of procurement contracts 
by the 3 military departments for the 
fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

The subcommittee’s work in this field 
has been noted by the House Committee 
on Appropriations in its own procure- 
ment studies. As a result of the sub- 
committee’s earlier investigations into 
Navy procurement, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has decided to examine letter con- 
tracts and contract terminations as 8 
regular part of his defense audit pro- 
gram, 

(f) Air Force and Navy rocket launcher 
procurement: 

The report of these matters is being 
prepared and will be submitted at the 
next session of Congress. 

Public hearings were held February 8, 
11, 12; March 26, 27, 28, 29; and April 1, 
1957. 

The verbatim transcript of the hear- 
ings is being published and will be avail- 
able for the public. 

Second. Miscellaneous investigations 
and studies: The subcommittee con- 
ducted numerous inquiries into military 
procurement and other matters referred 
to it by Members of Congress. It also 
conducted followup inquiries into proj- 
ects which were the subject of investi- 
gation and report during the 84th Con- 
gress. Some of these projects may be 
identified as follows: 

(a) Surplus property: 

The subcommittee staff examined mili- 
tary surplus disposal actions, investigat- 
ing more closely those which indicate 
dissipation of valuable Government re- 
Sources. 

In several cases the subcommittee was 
instrumental in calling attention of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration to 
military surplus items needed for civil- 
defense purposes which would otherwise 
be sold for a small fraction of acquisition 
cost. Use of such surplus property for 
civil-defense purposes was authorized by 
Public Law 655 of the 84th Congress. 
The subcommittee also was instrumental 
in getting the Department of Defense to 
change its demilitarization policy which 
required the scrapping of military goods, 
such as aircraft, even though they have 
considerable commercial utility. Many 
thousands of dollars are being saved the 
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Government by disposal of usable air- 
craft to commercial outlets. 

(b) Followup on Navy jetplane pro- 
Curement: Following up its investigation 
&nd report of Navy procurement of 
Demon aircraft—84th Congress, 2d ses- 
Sion, House Report No. 1891—the sub- 
Committee inquired into recent develop- 
Ments concerning that program. The 
Navy replied to a detailed list of ques- 
tions by the subcommittee, The infor- 
Mation, which is classified, is under 
study by the subcommittee staff. 

(c) Missile programs: The subcom- 
Mittee is studying developments in the 
Missile field in connection with its civil- 
Gefense inquiries and in terms of com- 
peting activities among the mlitary serv- 

ès from the standpoint of economy and 
efficiency. 

Third. Legislative matters: 

(a) Civil-defense bills: The following 

ills relating to civil defense were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee: H. R. 2125, 
H. R. 2149, H. R. 2159, H. R. 2213, H. R. 
2214, H. R. 2223, H. R. 2239, H. R. 4219, 
H. R. 4295, H. R. 4415, H. R. 4418, H. R. 
6313, H. R. 6467, House Joint Resolution 

8, and House Joint Resolution 88. H. R. 
2125 and identical bills were the subject 
of hearings and an interim report, as de- 
Scribed in part I. 

(b) Other bills: H. R. 84, providing for 

& survey by the Comptroller General of 

Operation by the Department of De- 

tense of commissary stores and post ex- 

€8, was referred to the subcommit- 

tee. The bill was considered by the sub- 
Committee but was not reported out. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON  DONABLE PROP- 

AE HON, JOHN W. M'CORMACK, CHAIR- 


First. Bills referred and investigated— 
t reported out: 
H. R. 242, to amend the Federal Prop- 
toe, and Administrative Services Act of 
949 to permit the donation of surplus 
Property to certain community organi- 
Zations, 


H. R. 543, to amend the Federal Prop- 
19 and Administrative Services Act of 
"e to permit the donation and other 

Posal of property to tax-supported 
Dublic-recreation agencies. 

H. R. 737, to amend the Federal Prop- 

1500 and Administrative Services Act of 

9 to permit the disposal of certain 

lus Property to State defense forces. 
Au R. 2504, to provide that Govern- 
"pw Surplus property may be donated 
— H Clubs for the construction, equip- 
ten ^ &nd operation of camps and cen- 


Mas R. 2552, to amend the Federal Prop- 
1949 &nd Administrative Services Act of 
Propert, att the donation of surplus 
volunteer fire-fighting or- 

ganizations, SIS 
H. R. 3406, to amend the Federal Prop- 
1949 and Administrative Services Act of 


io permi 
Property ak t the donation of surplus 


ganizations, 


. — 4007, to amend section 203 of the 


Property and Administrative 
— Act of 1949 to permit the dis- 
"nd 3 property to publicly 
water districts and publicly owned 

sewer distri... 4 T 


7 


volunteer fire-fighting or- 
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H. R. 4107, to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus 
property to volunteer fire-fighting or- 
ganizations, volunteer reserve services, 
squads, and first-aid crews. 

H. R. 5448, to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make rehabilitation fecilities and 
sheltered workshops eligible for dona- 
tions of surplus real personal property. 

H. R. 5451, to amend section 202 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the dis- 
posal of surplus property to municipali- 
ties. 

H. R. 5460, to amend section 203 (j) 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 to provide that 
surplus property which is not used in 
the donable property program shall be 
offered for sale to States and political 
subdivisions thereof. 

H. R. 5470, to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make municipalities eligible for 
donations of surplus real and personal 
property. 

H. R. 6216, to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus 
property to volunteer fire-fighting or- 
ganizations, volunteer reserve services, 
squads, and first-aid crews. 

H. R. 6537, to authorize the disposition 
of certain obsolete and excess property 
to the United States Volunteer Life 
Saving Corps. 

H. R. 7067, to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation and other 
disposal of property to tax-supported 
public recreation agencies. 

H. R. 7929, to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus 
property to volunteer fire-fighting or- 
ganizations. 

The above mentioned bills were care- 
fully studied in conjunction with the 
interested executive agencies. Each bill 
would have had added to the list of eli- 
gible donees for surplus property and 
accordingly would have increased the 
administrative expense for the donable 
surplus property program and would also 
have reduced the amount of property 
available for education, health, and 
civil defense purposes as provided by 
Public Law 61 of the 84th Congress, 1st 
session, and Public Law 655 of the 84th 
Congress, 2d session. 

The responsible executive agencies 
namely, the Bureau of the Budget, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the General Services Admin- 
istration opposed extension of the bene- 
fits of the donable act to other donees 
at the present time. Accordingly, hear- 
ings were not held on any of the bills 
but the matter will be kept under strict 
surveillance for the next year or so. 

Second. Bills referred and investi- 
gated—reported out: 

H.R.8795, to amend section 507 and 
subsection 602 (a) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. 

This bill would place the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New 
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York, under the provisions of the Presi- 
dential Libraries Act. Hearings were 
held by the subcommittee on July 29, 
1957, and the bill was reported to the 
full committee which approved it on 
July 31, 1957—see report No. 957. The 
Senate has not acted on the bill to date. 

Third. Donable surplus property pro- 
gram: 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare reports surplus per- 
Sonal property amounting to $234,862,- 
274 at acquisition cost was allocated to 
education, health, and civil defense 
agencies during the fiscal year 1957 
Real property valued at $6,729,622, ac- 
quisition cost, was likewise transferred 
to these activities. It is agreed thet the 
program will continue at this volume for 
some time to come. 

Several problems arose in the opera- 
tion of the donable program during the 
fiscal year, 1957. Through the coopera- 
tion of the interested Federal and State 
agencies they were satisfactorily resolved 
to the mutual satisfaction of all parties, 

Fourth. Foreign excess property: The 
subcommittee was also successful in 
having the Department of Defense issue 
instructions pursuant to section 402 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 


"Services Act of 1949 making foreign ex- 


cess personal property available for do- 
nations to specified agencies. In many: 
instances executive agencies operating 
in foreign countries have excess prop- 
erty which has no commercial value or 
the estimated cost of care and handling 
of which would exceed estimated pro- 
ceeds from its sale. Such property will 
be eligible for donation to meritorious 
organizations. 

Fifth. Sale of TBM planes: 

Through subeommittee action 87 TBM 
planes which had been scheduled for 
sale as scrap were made available as 
commercial flyable planes. This re- 
sulted in a direct saving to the Govern- 
ment of $184,984.87. 

In addition 10 TBM planes were trans- 
ferred to the United States Forest Serv- 
ice for fire-protection purposes and the 
military regulations dealing with de- 
militarization were amended to make ad- 
ditional property available for sale for 
its original utility rather than for scrap 
purposes. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFOR- 
MATION, HON, JCHN E. MOSS, JR., CHAIRMAN 

During 1957, the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information has held 
9 hearings with 24 witnesses to carry out 
the instructions from Congressman WiIL- 
LIAM L, Dawson, who chartered the sub- 
committee on June 9, 1955, At that 
time, Congressman Dawson instructed 
the subcommittee to determine the re- 
strictions placed on information from 
Federal executive and independent agen- 
cies and to suggest remedies for the un- 
justifiable restrictions. 

First. Legislation: 

(a) In January 1957, bills were intro- 
duced as an amendment to title 5, 
United States Code, section 22, by Con- 
gressman JoHN E. Moss, H. R. 2767; 
Congressman DANTE B. FascELL, H. R. 
2768; and Congressman WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, H. R. 2769. Title 5, United 
States Code, section 22, is the executive 
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department’s basic housekeeping statute 
which has been twisted into a claim of 
authority to withhold information from 
the public. Similar legislation was in- 
troduced by Congressman CLARE E. 
HorrMan—H. R. 2810. 

On July 22, 1957, the initial hearing 
on the proposed amendment was held 
and although each of the 10 executive 
departments filed statements objecting 
to the amendment, representatives of 
only 2 executive departments attended 
the hearing. Plans have been made to 
permit other executive departments to 
testify and to hear proponents of the 
legislation. 

In addition to the hearing on the pro- 
posed amendment, questions were asked 
of the executive departments by letter 
and numerous civic organizations were 
contacted for their opinions on the leg- 
islation. Among those organizations 
supporting the principle set forth in the 
Dawson-Moss-Fascell bills is the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 

(b) Other legislative developments 
include cooperation with the staff of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
to work out legislative opening to the 
public the applications for tax-exempt 
status of nonprofit, nonpolitical organ- 
izations. Although this legislation was 
included in a general tax revision bill ap- 
proved by the committee, there has been 
no final House action. 

(c) Amajor development affecting the 
availability of information from the 
Federal Government was House approval 
of H. R. 7390, by Congressman DANTE B. 
FASCELL, a subcommittee member. The 
report on this bill includes the statement 
that minutes of meetings of the myriad 
governmental advisory committees shall 
be available to the public, subject only 
to security and other restrictions spe- 
cifically provided by law. 

(d) In April 1957, Congressmen Daw- 
son, Moss, and Fascett introduced legis- 
lation to amend the public-information 
section of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, removing many of the objectionable 
phrases which have been misused to re- 
fuse information to the public, the Con- 
gress, and the press. This legislation has 
been referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee. These bills are: H. R. 7172, 
Dawson; H. R. 7173, FAscELL; and H. R. 
7174, Moss. 

(e) Another important legislative de- 
velopment in the information field was 
action by both the House and Senate, 
abolishing the Office of Strategic Infor- 
mation in the Department of Commerce. 
Funds for this agency—found to be un- 
economical and inefficient by the House 
Government Operations Committee fol- 
lowing hearings by the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information— 
were deleted from the Department of 
Commerce budget by the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. 

(f) An important part of the subcom- 
mittee's effort during 1957 has been de- 
voted to legislative matters and to a con- 
tinuation of the study of the Defense 
Department's information practices and 
policies. 

On March 11 and 12, 1957, the sub- 
committee held hearings to discuss the 
report of the so-called Coolidge Com- 
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mittee—the Defense Department's Com- 
mittee on Classified Information. On 
April 10, 11, and 12, the subcommittee 
held hearings to discuss directives which 
the Defense Department had issued to 
put into effect some of the Coolidge Com- 
mittee's recommendations. On July 1 
and 8, hearings were held with the pub- 
lic-information chiefs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. On July 22, the initial 
hearing was held on the proposed 
amendment to title. 5, United States 
Code, section 22. 

Second. Elimination of restrictions on 
information: In addition to develop- 
ments as a result of these hearings, how- 
ever, the subcommittee has, by letters 
and staff contacts, followed up a number 
of complaints against unjustifiable re- 
strictions on information. The following 
are some of the results of the hearings 
and of the additional contact work: 

(a) The Department of Agriculture 
revised a regulation which permitted 
censorship of television films, news re- 
leases, and similar information items pre- 
pared by private groups through coopera- 
tion with the Department. 'The objec- 
tionable features have been deleted from 
the new regulation. 

(b) The Defense Department has 
made available information about con- 
cessionaires' rented space in the Penta- 
gon. Contracts for such space previously 
were not made public. 

(c) The Defense Department revised a 
"verbal" classification of a weather 
broadcast which was available through 
an unclassified telephone number, 

(d) The General Services Administra- 
tion withdrew a proposed form which 
all resigning employees would have had 
to sign, stating they would never divulge 
administratively controlled information. 

(e) The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission also has stopped using a 
form prohibiting the dissemination of 
administratively controlled information. 

(f) The Defense Department reversed 
an earlier decision to prohibit reporters 
from the launching of the first earth 
satellite. 

(g) The Defense Department took ac- 
tion to declassify a roomful of World 
War II scientific documents at Harvard 
University’s Widener Library. 

(h) The Department of Justice declas- 
sified portions of a report on trips by 
border patrol inspectors to rifle and pistol 
matches and made classified sections of 
the report available to the appropriate 
House Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee. 

(i) The General Services Administra- 
tion revised an administrative order 
which restricted contacts by Congress- 
men, their staffs, and congressional com- 
mittees' staffs with GSA employees. 

(j The Treasury Department issued 
Treasury Decision 5421—August 27, 1957, 
Federal Register, Document 57-7099— 
permitting the disclosure of statistical 
data on exports from United States ports 
which has been restricted since World 
War II. 

(k) The General Services Administra- 
tion clarified a regulation on photo- 
graphic access to Federal buildings so 
that the Federal district court in Denver, 
Colo., would not impose restrictions on 
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photographers in public corridors in the 
Denver Federal Building. 

(D An initial investigation disclosed 
that many of the so-called leaks by the 
press of security information cited by the 
Coolidge Committee came from properly 
cleared Defense Department statements. 

(m) An initial investigation of charges 
by the Commission on Government Secu- 
rity that the press was guilty of using 
purloined documents and of frequent un- 
authorized disclosure indicates that this 
charge is unsubstantiated and unwar- 
ranted. 

(n) The Department of Defense has 
undertaken a general revision of regula- 
tions affecting the flow of information 
from the Department, including a com- 
plete rewriting of the Department's regu- 
lations on classification of information 
and eliminating the requirement that all 
Defense Department information must 
make a constructive contribution to the 
primary mission of the Department. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES 

AND POWER, HON. ROBERT E. JONES, CHAIR- 

MAN 

This special subcommittee was estab- 
lished to review the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government— 
Hoover Commission—with respect to 
water resources and power. During the 
84th Congress, the subcommittee held 
hearings in 15 different cities, compiling 
a record of over 5,500 pages. The sub- 
committee completed work on a proposed 
report as the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress closed which it is expected will be 
presented to the full committee for con- 
sideration early in the second session. 


Status of Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House have asked me, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, about 
the present status of legislation to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act and thé 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
pending before this committee. I should, 
therefore, like to take this opportunity 
to explain the status of this legislation 
in some detail, 

At the close of the first session of this 
Congress there were pending before the 
committee 65 bills to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Some of these bills, like 
H. R. 4353 and 20 other biils identical 
to it, also proposed to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
There were only two bills to amend the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
proper. 

The committee proceeded to held hear- ' 
ings on this legislation very promptly 
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in this session of the Congres. A sub- 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Hon. Perer F. Mack, In., opened hear- 
ings on March 11, 1957, at which time 
only Members of Congress who had in- 
troduced bills on this subject were given 
the opportunity to testify. Then the en- 
ire Committee on Interstate and For- 
eizn Commerce opened public hearings 
on March 14, 1957, and continued these 
hearings for 5 additional days in March. 
More than 50 bills which were pending 
before the committee at that time were 
the subject of these hearings. 

The committee was confronted with & 
Serious problem right at the outset of 
the hearings. Most Members of the 
House will recall that during the closing 
days of the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
Bress, legislation was adopted granting 
generally a 10-percent increase in bene- 

It became Public Law 1013, of the 
84th Congress. The principal excep- 
tions to this 10-percent increase were 

ose widows, spouses, and survivors who 
Were then receiving benefits under the 
Social security minimum guaranty pro- 
Visions cf the Railroad Retirement Act. 
ere was no provision made for the 

ing of the cost of these benefits 
Which amounted to $83 million a year on 
a net level cost. The Congress was told 
t enactment of this legislation was an 
emergency measure and was necessary to 
help thousands of retired railroad em- 
Ployees, their wives, and the widows of 
Nh employees to meet their day-to-day 
E expenses. The Congress was as- 
Sured that legislation would be consid- 
fred promptly during the 1st session of 
155 85th Congress to finance the cost of 
ese benefits. Representatives of rail- 
Toad labor organizations also gave firm 
tua ances that they would propose, at 
B opening of the 85th Congress, a legis- 
tive program to assure adequate fi- 
pancing of the railroad retirement sys- 
hie The President, in a statement ac- 
senpanying the signing of this bill, S. 

616, stated in part: 
uc is imperative that satisfactory legisla- 

9n for this purpose—to assure adequate 

ncing of the railroad retirement system— 

Proposed and enacted, 


As you know, the railroad retirement 
System is financed entirely by employee 
and employer payroll contributions. The 
employees pay 614 percent on taxable 
Compensation up to $350 & month and 
merlorers pay an equal amount. Im- 
u ediately prior to the enactment of Pub- 
x Law 1013, 84th Congress, an actuarial 

aluation of the assets and liabilities of 
€ railroad retirement system showed 
Y: t the net level cost of the system was 

13 percent of taxable payroll, assum- 
Ing a level taxable payroll of $5.3 billion 
ennually, That is to say, a combined 

Inployer-employee tax rate of 14.13 per- 
cent of taxable payroll was required to 
und ce indefinitely the benefits payable 
of er the Railroad Retirement Act as 

i that time. Since the combined em- 
Ployer-employee tax rate was only 12.5 
Percent of taxable payroll, there was an 
codicated deficiency of 1.63 percent of 
à eg payroll, or $86,390,000 a year on 

€vel cost basis. Enactment of Public 
è W 1013, 84th Congress, therefore, in- 

reased this deficiency to approximately 
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3.20 percent of taxable payroll, or $169,- 
390,000 a year on a level cost basis. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was acutely aware of this fact 
at the time of the hearings on railroad- 
retirement legislation in March of this 
year. 

The principal interest during these 
hearings centered around H. R. 4353 and 
18 other bills identical to it which were 
pending before the committee at that 
time. These bills were sponsored by all 
the standard railway-labor organiza- 
tions. The principal provisions of these 
bills are as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 


First. Annuities, pensions, and lump- 
sum payments—other than the residual 
lump sum—would be increased generally 
by 10 percent. 

Second. The maximum amount of 
compensation creditable under this act 
would be increased from $350 to $400 a 
month. 

Third. Women employees having 10 
years of service could elect to retire on 
& reduced annuity at age 62 instead of 
waiting until age 65. The same privilege 
is provided for wives of annuitants. 

Fourth. The earnings test now appli- 
cable to disability annuitants, under 
which any disability annuitant under age 
65 does not receive an annuity for any 
month in which he is paid more than 
$100 in earnings, would be modified by 
the addition of a provision that, if the 
annuitant's earnings in any calendar 
year do not exceed $1,200, the annuity 
otherwise not payable because of his 
earnings in any month in that year 
would become payable. 


Fifth. The insurance lump sum now 
payable on the death of an employee only 
if no annuity is payable, on application, 
to a survivor, would be payable irrespec- 
tive of this circumstance, but would be 
subject to a maximum of $750. 

Sixth. The formula for computing the 
residual lump sum would be amended in 
conformity with the amendments pro- 
posed to the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act by increasing the percentage factor 
applicable to compensation after 1956 to 
744 percent and to 8 percent after 1957, 
and increasing the maximum amount of 
compensation for any month to which 
such factors are applicable from $350 
to $400 for any month after June 30, 
1957. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX 
ACT 

The tax rate on employees and em- 
ployers would be increased from 6% 
percent to 712 percent and the tax would 
be applicable to $400 instead of $350 of 
the employee's compensation earned in 
any month after June 1957. The tax 
rate would be increased with respect to 
compensation paid after 1969 by the 
same number of percentage points by 
which the then current social-security- 
tax rate exceed 234 percent, which is 
scheduled to be increased in 1965. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE ACT 


First. A new schedule of daily benefit 


rates would increase the present daily 
benefits from 50 cents to $1.70. The 
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alternative rate, which is now 50 percent 
of the employee’s daily rate of pay in 
his last employment with an employer 
in the base year, would be increased to 
60 percent of such daily rate of pay. 
The maximum daily benefit rate would 
be increased from $8.50 to $10.20. 

Second. The maximum amount of 
compensation for a month for which 
credit would be given and contributions 
required would be increased from $350 
to $400, effective with respect to com- 
pensation paid for service rendered in 
calendar months after June 1957. 

Third. The minimum amount of earn- 
ings in a base year which would qualify 
an employee for benefits would be in- 
creased from $400 to $500, effective with 
respect to base years after 1956. 

Fourth. An employee with 5 years or 
more of railroad service who is out of 
work through no fault of his own and 
has exhausted current rights to normal 
unemployment benefits, would receive 
additional benefits during an extended 
benefit period. The duration of such 
extended benefit period would vary in ac- 
cordance with the length of the em- 
ployee’s previous railroad employment, 
so that an unemployed man with 20 
years or more of service could receive 
benefits, under special conditions, for as 
much as 4½ years longer than he might 
under present law. 

Fifth. The maximum number of days 
of unemployment in the first registra- 
tion period in a benefit year for which 
benefits may be paid would be increased 
from 7 to 10 days, the same as it is now 
with respect to all subsequent registra- 
tion periods. 

Sixth. Sundays and holidays would be 
treated the same as other days for un- 
employment benefit purposes. 

Seventh. The additional funds neces- 
sary to finance these benefits would be 
raised by increasing the taxable earnings 
from $350 to $400 a month and by pro- 
viding for a tax rate of not less than 2 
percent when the balance in the railroad 
unemployment insurance account is $450 
million or more; and this rate would be 
increased, by steps, to 4 percent when the 
balance in the account falls below $300 
million. 

The additional cost of the railroad re- 
tirement benefits proposed by H. R. 4353 
is estimated at 2.81 percent of taxable 
payroll or $162 million a year on a level 
cost basis, assuming a level taxable pay- 
roll of $5.75 billion annually, based on 
the increase in tax rate and tax base 
proposed by the bill. One-half of this 
amount would be paid by the railroads 
and one-half by the railroad employees. 
The additional revenue for the support 
of the railroad retirement system, to be 
derived by increasing the combined em- 
ployer-employee tax rate from 12.5 per- 
cent to 15 percent of taxable payroll, 
and by increasing the taxable base from 
$350 to $400 a month, would amount to 
5.42 percent of taxable payroll, or $312 
million a year on a level cost basis. 
Hence, the added revenue proposed by 
the bill would exceed the cost of the addi- 
tional benefits by 2.61 percent of tax- 
able payroll, or $150 million a year on a 
level cost basis. Since the actuarial de- 
ficiency of the retirement system for the 
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present law would be 2.98 percent of tax- 
able payroll, assuming a level taxable 
payroll of $5.75 billion annually based 
on the increase in the tax rate and tax 
base proposed in H. R. 4353, the enact- 
ment of the retirement benefits and tax 
provisions of this bill would leave the 
railroad retirement system with an actu- 
arial deficiency of only 0.37 percent of 
taxable payroll, or approximately $21 
million a year on a level cost basis. 

The additional cost of unemployment 
insurance benefits proposed by H. R. 
4353, as nearly as can be ascertained, is 
estimated at $83 million a year on a level 
ccst basis, all of which would be payable 
by the railroad industry. A witness for 
the railroad industry stated that the im- 
mediate additional cost of the proposed 
unemployment benefits would be $100 
million a year. 

However, H. R. 4353 does not embody 
the complete program of recommenda- 
tions which the standard railway labor 
organizations are asking the Congress 
Xo pass in the field of railroad retirement 
benefits. An integral part of this pro- 
gram is a separate bill, H. R. 5551, pend- 
ing before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which provides for the exclusion 
of employee retirement contributions 
from gross income for purposes of the 
employee's income tax and from with- 
holdings at the source. A spokesman for 
the standard railway labor organizations 
&dvised the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that these organiza- 
tions would not support H. R. 4353 unless 
they got favorable action on H. R. 5551. 
These organizations felt that they could 
not justify to their membership an in- 
crease in the tax rate from 6% percent 
to 744 percent of taxable payroll, and an 
increase in the tax base from $350 to 
$400 a month, unless the employees got 
some offsetting income-tax relief. Fail- 
ure to get such relief, this spokesman 
stated, would mean that these organiza- 
tions would have to reconsider the whole 
benefit program. He, however, assured 
the committee that these organiza- 
tions would keep the commitment they 
made last year that they would recom- 
mend a program for putting the railroad 
retirement system on a sound financial 
basis, irrespective of what happens to the 
EE they are recommending in H. R. 

As I have stated, H. R. 5551 is the com- 
plementary part of the program recom- 
mended in H. R. 4353. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
been waiting to see what action the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means might take 
with respect to H. R, 5551 before proceed- 
ing with the further consideration of 
pending railroad retirement bills. No 
action was taken on H. R. 5551 at the 
time the Congress adjourned this year. 

The railroads have strongly opposed 
favorable action on H. R. 4353 princi- 
pally because of the increased taxes that 
this bill would impose on the industry. 
The industry urged favorable action in- 
stead on H. R. 6016, which would sub- 
stantially revise the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Railway labor or- 
ganizations opposed H. R. 6016. 

That is how matters stood at the close 
of the 1st session of the 85th Congress. 
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The fundamental problem of how to 
make up the existing deficiency in the 
railroad retirement account of $169,390,- 
000 annually on a level cost basis re- 
mained unresolved. Until this deficit 
can be made up, it would be imprudent 
to enact legislation providing for addi- 
tional retirement and survivor benefits. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is unanimously of the 
opinion that regardless of the desira- 
bility of certain proposals for the liber- 
alization of benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, no amend- 
ments should be made to this law which 
would jeopardize the financial soundness 
of this retirement system, This prin- 
ciple is accepted by all the standard 
railway labor organizations as well as by 
railroad management, 

In conclusion, I should like to remind 
my colleagues that benefits payable un- 
der the railroad retirement system have 
improved continuously in recent years, 
and will continue to improve within the 
limits of the funds available. When the 
Railroad Retirement Act was passed in 
1937, the maximum retirement annuity 
was $120 a month. Today the maximum 
is $184.30, and this maximum is sched- 
uled to rise to $191.90 by January 1967, 
and to $260.30 by January 1977, without 
any further changes in the law. The 
present maximum for a retired employee 
and his eligible spouse is $238.60, and 
this maximum is scheduled to rise to 
$246.20 by January 1967, and to $314.60 
by January 1977, without any further 
changes in the law. Since 1937, the fol- 
lowing additional benefits have been pro- 
vided: Survivor benefits to widows, wid- 
owers, parents and children, spouses’ 
benefits, more liberal disability annui- 
ties, lowering of the age requirements for 
survivor benefits from age 65 to age 
60; benefits to widowed mothers or wives 
with disabled children over 18 years of 
age; repealing the dual benefit restric- 
tion on retirement and survivor annui- 
ties; increasing the permissible earn- 
ings for disability annuitants and for 
survivors, and so forth. In other words, 
benefits have been improved wherever 
possible to the maximum level possible 
without endangering the financial 
soundness of the railroad retirement 
system. 

Every member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
every Member of the Congress, I am sure, 
has every desire to be helpful to retired 
railroad workers and their families, 
However, we must also be mindful of our 
grave responsibilities toward the cur- 
rently active railroad workers and future 
railroad workers who will retire many 
years hence. We must make certain 
that when they retire the financial sta- 
tus of the railroad retirement system will 
be sound and that they will receive the 
benefits accruing to them, their depend- 
ents, and survivors. With these objec- 
tives in mind, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will pro- 
ceed early during the next session of the 
Congress to reconsider the retirement 
and unemployment-insurance bills pend- 
ing before it, and I am confident that we 
can make progress in solving some of 
the problems which I have outlined. 
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An All-American Product 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared-and submitted to me by the 
American Vodka Council. 

The statement follows: 


A STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN VODKA 
COUNCIL 


The American Vodka Council is determined 
to bring to the attention of the American 
people a series of facts designed to puncture 
the fiction that Vodka, one of the most popu- 
lar beverages on the American scene, is any- 
thing other than a pure American product. 

American life has been enriched by asso- 
ciation with other cultures and traditions. 
It would be a mistake, however, to be retiring 
or hesitating about the values of our own 
discoveries. We have been so hesitating 
about one such American contribution, mod- 
ern American Vodka, and it is this hesita- 
tion which has the potential of damaging a 
great American industry. 

American Vodka bears very little relation- 
ship to the cheaper Russian product which 
has the same name. In spite of that, many 
Americans remain under the misconception 
that Vodka is primarily a Russian drink. 
Our newspapers help to perpetuate that 
myth. Regardless of what the Russian lead- 
ers may, in fact, be drinking, the press labels 
It as Vodka. As a result, newspaper clippings 
by the score continue to call Vodka a Russian 
drink and question its patriotism. The 
truth of the matter is that Vodka consumed 
by Americans is an American product, made 
in the United States, sold in the United 
States, and consumed bv citizens of the 
United States. Wolfschmidt Vodka 1s an ex- 
ample of this point. Its name is foreign, 
sounding and it originates from a special 
Process formulated in Riga, Latvia, in 1847. 
Its label reads “Original and Genuine” and 
yet every drop of this beverage is made in the 
United States with distinctive American 
skills and techniques. 


A recent research study at the Brusch 
Medical Center in Cambridge, Mass., which 
was published in the April 1955 issue of the 
American Journal of Proctology, indicates 
that vodka produces less distress from use 
than do other kinds of liquor. This is due 
to the high purity of the neutral spirits used. 
This test was made by four physicians: 
Charles A. Brusch, medical director of the 
Brusch Medical Center; Calvin M. Cerrato, 
instructor, Harvard Medical School; Promo- 
dos N. Papas, emeritus clinical professor of 
urology, Tufts College School of Medicine. 
and emeritus teaching assistant at Harvard 
Medical School; and Frank A. Straccia, asso- 
ciate instructor, Tufts College School of 
Medicine, 

Vodka is a colorless, odorless, and tasteless 
liquid. It 1s made in the United States of 
pure grain, mellowed and purified by various 
charcoal filtering processes. The charcoal 
used 1s of a special variety including vege- 
table, hickory, and cork. 

This highly purified and carefully manu- 
factured beverage bears little 1f any resem- 
blance to the Russian version, which is 8 
drink made of potatoes, It is interesting to 
note that the Russian drink is primarily & 
Blovak drink and stems from the poverty of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania where the 
drink was born and where the only vege- 
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table that grew in quantity was the potato. 
y immigrants came to the United States 
from Czarist Russia and brought with them 
Potato vodka. The American vodka, 
Which has emerged from it, is the result of 
erican ingenuity and genius. It is as 
y American as are the sons, daughters, 
&nd grandchildren of the original Slovak and 
Russian immigrants. 
Tune term “vodka” has a Russian source and 
means “little water"—and this beverage does 
ted resemble water. Aside from the 
Name, however, it is as American as blue- 
pie and ice cream. 

The American Vodka Council hereby re- 
Solves that it will bring this message to the 
American people so that this American in- 

Ustry can be proud of the fine American 
Product which it is creating with the help 
9f American skill and genius, 


Accomplishments of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


e MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
A unanimous consent to include in the 
appendix of the Recorp a report on the 
tec wmblishments of the Senate Commit- 
of on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Which I am chairman. 
There being no objection, the report 


Was ordered and printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


hes - President, I am proud to report to the 
ate oe today that your Committee on Inter- 
ch and Foreign Commerce, of which I am 
Year n, accomplished more business this 
Bath than we did in the ist session of the 
to us Congress, with more legislation referred 
by th more reported to you, more bills passed 
by ire Senate, and more of our bills signed 
ago € President than in the session 2 years 


year our committee had referred to 
ang Senate and House bills, resolutions, 
plec amendments as compared to 155 such 

es of legislation 2 years ago. 

ch rted 54 of them to the Senate, of 
than 52 were passed. This was nine more 
84th Was approved in the 1st session of the 
10 or Ongress, House committees reported 
total the bills to the House and passed & 

S 19 Senate bills, since 9 of our ap- 
ills Measures were substituted for House 
Sonn When the legislation reached the House 


ware President signed 30 of our bills this 
of eur bin pared to 23 2 years ago. Sixteen 
this ills remained in the House committee 
We te: as compared to 13 in 1955. 
Ad ad 506 routine nominations referred 
€ in 1957, all of which were approved 
handie 8 confirmed by the Senate. We 
ap 14 major nominations which were 
Proved and confirmed. 
h Our full committee held 30 days of open 
of open Sone year as compared to 21 days 
Mitten earings in 1955, while our subcom- 
5 held 34 days of open hearings com- 
m 30 2 years ago. 
aon a committee held 18 executive ses- 
Dh e same as 2 years ago, but I want to 
thon M that all except a very few were 
Sessions following open hearings to 
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vote upon matters discussed at the open 
hearings. I recall only three full executive 


sessions and each of these were called at the 
request of Government officials. 
Our subcommittees held 9 executive ses- 
sions the same as 2 years ago. 
The tabulation of our record follows: 
Ist sess. of 84th Cong. as compared to 1st 
sess. of 85th Cong. 


Number of Senate and House bills, resolu- 
tions, and amendments referred to com- 


(Senate and House). ........-----.-------- 
Number of bills passed by Senate (Senate 
and HOUSB) S. ono A 
Number of Senate bills pending in House 
committees.......... 
Number of Senate bill 
committees.........-.-------.----- = 
Number of Senate bills passed IIouse 
Number of bills signed by President (Senate 
AT See 
Number of routine nominations: 
Referred to committee 
Confirmed... F 
Number of major nominations: 
Referred to committee 
Contirmed 


OPEN HEARINGS 


Number of days of open hearings of full 
r nscr enn ipd (emer p mtus 


Surface Transportation Subcommittee. ..... 
Aviatioh Subcommittee... .....-..-.-..--.--- 


B. 86 (rain making). 
B. 1552 (fish farming). 
Automobile Marketing Subcommittee 


EXECUTIVE MEETINGS 


Aviation Subcommittee. 
Merchant Marine and 


8. 85 
Operations of Petroleum Industry Subcom- 
Dee 1 


Warn aM E 


This record was made possible by the 
wholehearted cooperation of every one of 
the 15 members of our committee. Mem- 
bers of both the majority and minority 
worked shoulder to shoulder to move legis- 
lation which was referred to us. 

I have appreciated the willing help of the 
Honorable Jonn W. Bricker, ranking Repub- 
lican on our committee, and the willing hard 
work put in by other minority members. 

I want to express my gratitude to the 
chairman and members of our subcommittees 
who put in long hours holding public hear- 
ings to gather testimony on proposed legis- 
lation. 

Our Surface Transportation Subcommittee, 
headed by the Honorable GEORGE A. SMATH- 
ERS, held 11 days of hearings on transporta- 
tion subjects and reported the transporta- 
tion bills the committee eventually sent to 

ou. 

Our Aviatlon Subcommittee, headed by 
Hon. A. S. Mike MoNRONEY held 10 days of 
public hearings and worked long hours pre- 
paring such legislation for the committee, 
My Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries put in 6 days on public hearings. 

During the year we created a Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Commerce which intends to go 
thoroughly into tbe question of the Nation's 
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foreign. commerce during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. We also created a 
Bpecial subcommittee which will investigate 
the operations of the Military Air Transport 
Service and the Military Sea Transportation 
Service to determine how their operations 
affect the operations of our commercial sea 
&nd air services. 

Mr. President, the work of our committee 
covered a wide range of important subjects, 
from establishment of a 3-man Airways 
Modernization Board which will develop and 
test plans for safe navigation and traffic 
control of all civil and military aircraft, to 
9 changes in our transportation laws which 
will have important effect upon the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Airways Modernization Board is re- 
quired to submit to Congress by January 
1959 a plan for general reorganization of 
Federal aviation functions, looking to the 
establishment of an independent aviation 
authority. The committee looks to this re- 
port to lay down the plan for legislation to 
get away from the hit-and-miss aviation 
program now followed in the handling of 
our civilian and military aviation. 

The committee also reported favorably 8. 
1423, a bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act by limiting the President's authority to 
overrule CAB certification decisions involv- 
ing foreign air transportation. The meas- 
ure requires that Government agencies per- 
mit a greater participation by a representa- 
tive of domestic airlines in negotiations with 
foreign governments, and that such a repre- 
sentative be designated as a member of the 
United States negotiating delegation. 

We also reported favorably a bill granting 
permanent certification to airlines operating 
in the States-Alaska service. These are the 
Alaska Airlines, Inc, Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, and 1 of the 2 routes operated to 
Alaska by Northwest Airlines. 

Upon the recommendation of your com- 
mittee the Congress enacted Public Law 163, 
which redefines contract carriage under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, This is considered 
one of the most important steps taken re- 
garding our interstate traffic laws. This, and 
the seven other amendments made to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, did much to meet 
the Cabinet Committee recommendations 
for revision of our transportation laws. 

We held hearings on many other proposed 
amendments to the ICC Act and work on 
those bills will be resumed when Congress 
returns in January. 

One of our aviation bills, S. 1753, to ex- 
clude from other income computations in 
determining subsidy needs the amount of 
capital gains realized by air carriers from the 
disposal of obsolete flight equipment was 
made the pending business when Congress 
reconvenes in January. 

Another bill to aid air carriers to rejuve- 
nate their equipment was S. 2229, a bill to 
provide Government guaranty of private 
loans to certain local air carriers, territorial 
airlines, and certificated helicopter com- 
panies. The guaranty would be for 90 per- 
cent of the loan and would enable the car- 
riers to replace their obsolete equipment, 
modernize their fleets 1n interest of national 
defense, and increase comfort for the travel- 
ing public. 

Our Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries reported favorably 14 bills that 
became laws. These included legislation to 
implement the 1955 treaty with Panama, re- 
peal the 50-50 escapement of salmon in 
Alaska limitation contained in the White 
law; authorize construction of vessels in 
United States shipyards; authorize additional 
funds for Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels 
and to postpone for 2 years the Coast Guard 
regulations appyling to small boats carrying 
6 or more passengers for hire, 
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During the year we held extended hearings 
on proposals to restrict transfers of vessels 
from United States registry to foreign reg- 
istry. We also held hearings on some 20 bills 
calling for the sale of ships from the national 
defense reserve fleet to foreign governments 
or foreign natíonals. 

Reports on these measures are being pre- 
pared and will be taken up by the committee 
in the 2d session of the 85th Congress. 


Mutual Security Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last several months commit- 
tees of Congress as well as Congress itself 
have been looking into the mutual secu- 
rity program in great detail Their 
efforts are reflected in the Authorization 
Act and in the Appropriation Act passed 
at the end of August. I know that much 
has been written and spoken on this sub- 
ject. But I think it timely to highlight 
some of the major features of the pro- 
gram for this year. 

As to the amounts involved, in Janu- 
ary the President’s budget message re- 
ferred to a program of $4.4 billion. By 
the time the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs began its consideration of the 
measure last spring that sum had been 
reduced to $3.8 billion as a result of vari- 
ous savings effected by the administra- 
tion. As the authorization bill emerged 
from the Senate it carried a sum of $3.6 
billion. The House reduced this to $3.1 
billion. The compromise that resulted 
was an authorization of $3.3 billion. The 
appropriations made pursuant to this 
authorization were $2.7 billion. Thus 
the reduction made by Congress from the 
President’s request was almost 29 per- 
cent. 

Economic aid has been drastically re- 
duced. Such economic aid as is given 
now extends only to a few countries in 
the Near and Far East that need such 
assistance to support the forces our mili- 
tary authorities believe essential for the 
free world’s defense. 

An innovation in this year’s law is the 
development loan fund. The fund has 
been established with a capital of $300 
million to extend assistance in the form 
of loans and credits to the underdevel- 
oped nations of the world, particularly 
the newer governments of Asia and 
Africa. There is a popular demand in 
those countries for improved living con- 
ditions. No government can remain in 
power in any of those nations if its peo- 
ple do not believe that it is dedicated to 
bringing them better living conditions, 

Many of those nations know little about 
the Soviet Union. They believe that the 
Soviet system has brought great im- 
provement in the standard of living of 
the people in Russia and in Communist 
China. At the same time, they regard 
their national sovereignty and independ- 
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enoa as more important than anything 
else, 

Events of the last year have made it 
clear that the future welfare and security 
of the United States are bound up to an 
increasing extent with the nations of 
Asia and Africa. If, in that pericd, we 
can maintain the confidence and respect 
of these nations, we can expect that the 
lives of our children will be more peace- 
ful and secure than they are today. On 
the other hand, if these people believe 
us to be uninterested in their develop- 
ment, we may expect to live in a world 
of increasing international tension. 

The development loan fund offers 
the underdeveloped people a reasonable 
expectation that the United States will 
extend them assistance if they come 
forward with feasible plans for their own 
development. Many of the projects 
necessary for their economic improve- 
ment may take several years to complete. 
It is important that, if we extend credit 
to start a project such as land reclama- 
tion, we follow through. Otherwise it 
would be better that we never start it. 
We want nations to feel confident that 
if they do their part of the job, they 
can count on us to carry out our com- 
mitments. I think the inclusion of the 
development loan fund is one of the 
most far-reaching steps we have taken in 
our foreign aid program. This is much 
better than outright grants from which 
we could expect no return. 

The technical cooperation program, 
originally called point 4, has been con- 
tinued although at a level below that 
planned by the administration. Those 
programs are almost entirely demon- 
stration-type programs designed to im- 
part our skills and information to other 
peoples in basic fields such as education, 
public health, agriculture, and public 
administration. By their very nature 
they have made a deep impress on many 
peoples in the underdeveloped countries 
and have garnered for us an important 
measure of goodwill and understanding 
at the grassroots level. 

It is easy to be critical of parts of a 
program that is global in scope. I have 
no doubt that there is some waste, some 
inefficiency, some poor personnel, and 
some unwise programing. But these de- 
fects must always be weighed against the 
benefits that we Americans derive from 
a stronger world of free people. 


Relief Assistance Under Public Law 875 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, late in 
June of this year, the city of Fargo, N. D., 
sustained a terrific loss as a result of one 
of the most devastating tornadoes in the 
history of this area. Various church 
organizations, civic groups, individuals, 
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and the Red Cross have contributed 
greatly to the relief of the stricken peo- 
ple in the city of Fargo. The Federal 
Government, through Public Law 875, 
the Small Business Administration, and 
other organizations, particularly the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
which administers Public Law 875, have 
given considerable relief. 


There has been some misunderstanding 
regarding the relief assistance that can 
be provided under Public Law 875. The 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], on August 28, made a state- 
ment on the Senate floor concerning the 
assistance provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under Public Law 875. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted as a 
part of my remarks a letter directed to 
me at my request by Mr.Lewis E. Berry, 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, explaining 
their action with respect to the assist- 
ance given Fargo. 

Also, Mr. President, at my request, Mr. 
Theo W. Sneed, a staff member of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, gave 
me an interpretation regarding the scope 
and limitation of public assistance under 
Public Law 875. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Sneed's interpretation 
inserted as & part of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 1957. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate, 
3 Washington, D. C. 

Drag SENATOR YouNG: At your request, I 
submit the following report with respect to 
Senator Estes Krravvrn's statement to the 
Senate on August 28 about the Fargo, N. Dak. 
tornado of June 20. Senator KEFAUVER said 
that in administering Public Law 875, the 
Federal Disaster Relief Act, FCDA had not 
followed congressional intent and that the 
law had been interpreted in a narrow and 
limited manner. 

The section of the law 1n question reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. In any major disaster, Federal 
agencies are hereby authorized when directed 
by the President to provide assistance (a) by 
utilizing or landing, with or without compen- 
sation therefor, to States and local govern- 
ments their equipment, supplies, facilities, 
personnel, and other resources, other than 
the extension of credit under the authority of 
any act; (b) by distributing, through the 
American National Red Cross or otherwise, 
medicine, food, and other consumable sup- 
plies; (c) by donating to States and local 
governments equipment and supplies deter- 
mined under then existing law to be surplus 
to the needs and responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government; and (d) by performing on 
public or private lands protective and other 
work essential for the preservation of life and 
property, clearing debris and wreckage, mak- 
ing emergency repairs to and temporary re- 
placement of public facilities of local gov- 
ernments damaged or destroyed in such ma- 
jor disaster, and making contributions to 
States and local governments for purposes 
stated in subsection (d). The authority con- 
ferred by this act, and any funds provided 
hereunder shall be supplementary to, and not 
in substitution for, nor in limitation of, any 
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Other authority conferred or funds provided 
Under any other law. Any funds received by 
eral agencies as reimbursement for serv- 
of or supplies furnished under the authority 
this section shall be deposited to the credit 
Of the appropriation or appropriations cur- 
rently available for such services or supplies. 
t eral Government shall not be Mable 
or any claim based upon the exercise or per- 
t Ce or.the failure to exercise or per- 
orm a discretionary function or duty on the 
Of a Federal agency or an employee of 
© Government in carrying out the provi- 
Slons of this section.” 
ge caused by the Fargo tornado was 
Principally to private dwellings, churches, 
ial schools, a public school fully cov- 
uM by insurance, and certain public facili- 
les Including streets. The Governor of North 
Ota requested $20,000 in Federal funds 
Pay for damage to public facilities, tem- 
a Y repairs, and for debris removal, all 
em bien were eligible under Public Law 


Pissed the debris was removed from the 
Lets and public facilities were soon in 
Operation, the city and State offices were 
es to submit the necessary forms and 
de ject application for Federal payment for 
removal on June 25, 5 days after the 
atado, The June 25 cutoff date was agree- 
to State Disaster Coordinator Tharalson 
And R. A. Shaw, disaster reconstruction su- 
Perintendent of Fargo. This date had no 
pear ing whatever on FCDA's consideration of 
tems eligible for health or public safety 
ures, or for temporary replacement or 
emergency repair, 

Applications for Federal funds for other 
bes eligible under Public Law 875, were to 
ot 60 omitted in 60 days. A further extension 
áng days was given the State on August 20 
The the State presumably advised the mayor. 
Weeks Or did not on June 25, nor for several 
de raise objections to the initial 60-day 

adline date, 


- Kenneth Lake, FCDA Disaster Co- 
Bta tor, had an official of the United 
tes Public Health Service inspect the 
inv th situation in Fargo. After a thorough 
was u. ation, this oficial declared that there 
ias 88 that the local sumar 
th were doing everything necessary, an 
the Ore that he would not certify to FCDA 
“before tence of a health hazard as required 
The 1. Federal funds could be expended. 
iui es t there has been no epidemic F 
resulting from the disaster wou 
aoe to bear out the judgment of the 
‘ral health official. While Fargo health 
be desired that a mosquito spray job 
© at a cost of $7,000, it was deter- 
ing n that mosquito spraying was & recur- 
Miete i and had been scheduled by the city 
Cotas before the tornado hit. On several 
ons, the mayor was requested by Mr. 
8 ed Submit substantiated evidence of 
than auth hazard work performed, other 
not er Of mosquito spraying and he did 
Dakota or in a meeting with the North 
FCDA congressional delegation and an 
check 8 Said the city expected a blank 
8250 600 78 the Federal Government of from 
as: “© $400,000 to pay for such items 


Ü Repair of churches. 
3. copullding of parochial schools. 
ction of new public school 


bun 
fully ne ee the one damaged was 


4. 
true Compensation for business concerns and 


their „ which had volunteered 

5. : 

busin deral reimbursement of individuals, 

lost esses, etc., for work days and busincss 

as a result of damage, 

Wers e eee items mentioned by the mayor 

the law Bible under any interpretation of 

expendi because it would have meant the 
ture of Federal funds for religious 
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and private organizations, and on private 
gene you that every effort, within the 
law, has been made to relleve the suffering 
and damage caused by the Fargo tornado. 
In addition to the assistance under Publio 
Law 875, other Government agencies, par- 
ticularly Small Business Administration and 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, assisted 
the people of the area whose homes and 
businesses were lost or damaged. Emer- 
gency welfare needs were cared for by the 
American National Red Cross. 

Iassure you that the city of Fargo has re- 
ceived the same treatment as have other 
cities struck by tornadoes, 1. e., Worcester, 
Mass., Waco, Tex., Flint, Mich., Kansas City, 

„ and others. 
1 advise me if you need additional 
information. 


incerely, 
Theorem Lewis E. BERRY. 


The matter of Federal assistance in emer- 
gency rellef during major disasters has been 
the subject of considerable controversy for 
several years. Bills were introduced in the 
80th Congress on which the Committee on 
Public Works held public hearings. The bill, 
S. 2831 (80th) was reported by the commit- 
tee and passed the Senate, but was not act- 

n by the House. 
9 the 81st Congress, the matter was 
revived, and the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works held hearings on S. 2415. The 
House bill, H. R. 8396, was passed by the 
House and reported by the committee with- 
out amendment, and became Public Law 875. 
Copies of the law, 5 report, and 

ings are enclosed. 
ui is believed that the intent of Congress 
in enacting Public Law 875 was to provide a 
standing authorization for the President to 
make use of all available Federal agencies to 
supplement State and local agencies in pro- 
viding immediate and emergency assistance 
during and immediately after major disas- 
ters to alleviate suffering and damage, and to 
remove the threat of loss of life and property 
and to improve health conditions. 

It was the intent that such rellef of dam- 
age and hardship would be on an emergency 
basis only, with only temporary repair or 
major replacement of public facilities made 
during and immediately after such disaster, 
without making permanent repairs or reha- 
bilitation. It was thought that after the 
work performed by the Federal agencies in 
alleviating the immediate effects of the dis- 
aster had been completed, for protection of 
the facilities of the individual or the com- 
munity and so that the disaster would cause 
no further damage to life or property, the 
Federal activities would cease. The restora- 
tion, replacement, or ent improve- 
ment of public facilities was believed to be a 
responsibility of the local governments. 

I would certainly interpret the law as not 
being applicable to most of the items listed 
in Mr. Berry's letter to Senator Youna. The 
intent was for Federal coordination and ad- 
vice toward use of local agencies, manpower, 
material, and equipment, during and imme- 
diately after the disaster. For instance, re- 
pair of churches and schools might be lim- 
ited to repair of roofs, windows, or walls, to 
prevent further immediate damage to such 
buildings and permits its immediate use. I 
believe that the estimated cost of such emer- 
gency repairs could be paid a local agency to 
apply on the permanent repairs. 

You will note in the hearings and in the 
report, S. 2415, contained section 6 that 
would permit Federal grants of funds to lo- 
cal governments for restoring or reconstruct- 
ing public facilities on a permanent basis. 
This section was deleted from the bill, for 
reasons stated in the report. Items listed 
by the mayor for reimbursement go far be- 
yond the terms of section 6, which was de- 
leted from the bill. 
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I know of no additional Federal aid the 
city of Fargo can obtain, other than under 
some of the loan authorizations. I am also 
enclosing House Document No. 479, the 
president's report on the act, which dis- 
cusses the administration of the act. 

THEO. W. SNEED, 
Technical Staf Member, Committee 
on Public Works. 


Activities of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities During the 1st Session of 
the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the 1st ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress: 


REPORT BY CHAIRMAN Francis E. WALTER ON 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE 1ST SES- 
BION OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


Through hearings and investigations con- 
ducted in key cities across the United States, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
thus far in 1957 has uncovered significant 
new aspects of the operation of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

Paradoxically, the committee has found 
that at the very moment the Communist 
Party itself claims that its formal organiza- 
tion is disintegrating, the Communist appa- 
ratus has, in fact, been able to record some 
of its most important accomplishments. 

The results of the committee's inquiries 
have shown that despite the brutal chronicle 
of communism in this country and abroad, 
and the Kremlin's patent goal of world en- 
slavement, a great number of Americans still 
maintain allegiance to the program of con- 
spiracy of international communism. 

One major focus of the committee’s work 
was Communist propaganda—material im- 
ported from overseas and newspapers and 
other literature published by the Commu- 
nist-controlled foreign-language press and 
Communist publishing houses in the United 
States. 

Public hearings were held in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, and New Orleans, as a 
continuation of the committee's propaganda 
hearings conducted last year in Washington, 
D. C., Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 

In New York the committee called before 
it 28 witnesses from foreign-language publi- 
cations, periodicals, publishing firms, and 
book stores. During these hearings, Irving 
Fishman, Deputy Director of Customs in New 
York City, testified that 6,947,000 pieces of 
Communist propaganda were imported into 
the United States last year as bulk mail; this, 
he added, does not include Communist 
propaganda imported via first-class mail or 
diplomatic pouches. 

In Chicago the committee heard 9 wit- 
nesses, among them the editors and business 
manager of the Lithuania daily Vilnis, whose 
circulation of 32,000 makes it even larger 
than the Daily Worker. The hearings in 
both New York and Chicago provided further 
proof that the Communist-dominated for- 
eign-language press constitutes the Krem- 
lin’s most important propaganda pipeline to 
nationality and minority groups in the 
United States. 
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In order to present to the American people 
a complete picture of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, the committee this year 
extended its series of consultations with ex- 
perts who have had firsthand contact with 
the global program of the Kremlin. To- 
gether their. testimony confirms that the 
operations of the Communist apparatus in 
the United States comprise only one segment 
of a worldwide complex of subversion and 
treachery. 

In one of these consultations, Dr. Frederick 
Charles Schwarz, executive director of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, predicts 
that international communism will achieve 
its goal of world domination within the next 
16 years if its present rate of expansion con- 
tinues unabated. 

In another, three experts warned that trade 
with the Soviet Union and other Communist 
nations is a one-way street that can lead only 
to the ultimate destruction of United States 
economy. 

Reviewing the Communist threat in the 
Far East, Kuo-Shuen Chang, a former Singa- 
pore newspaper editor, reported that Com- 
munist labor union and student organiza- 
tions, backed by combat-treined guerrillas, 
are preparing to seize control of Singapore 
and Malaya in the vacuum created by ter- 
mination of the British rule there. 

Another witness, Dr. Augustus Rel, former 
President of Estonia, revealed that the Soviet 
Union has now converted the conquered 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania into a vast staging area for a future 
world war. Dr. Rei and two Hungarian offi- 
cinis who fled after the revolution was 
crushed last fall, presented an appalling de- 
scription of Soviet terror. 

Dr. Rei testified that more than 170,000 of 
& total Estonia population of 1,200,000 had 
fallen victim to Soviet murder and deporta- 
tion after the seizure of his country by the 

n 


The two leaders of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, Janos Jorvath and Sandor Kiss, re- 
that Hungary is now in the grip of 

& reign of terror imposed by the Red army 
&nd the reconstituted Hungarian security 
troops. Significantly, all of the witnesses 
who testified on international communism 
urged severance of diplomatic relations with 
the Kremlin and the satellite governments, 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
this year also inaugurated publication of 
biographies of leaders of the Soviet Union 
and international communism. Those re- 
leased thus far have dealt with Nikita 
Khrushchey and Nikola! Bulganin, Marshals 
Georg! Zhukov and Ivan Koney of the Soviet 
Union; and Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lat 
of Red China. The information contained 
in these biographies demonstrates beyond 
any doubt the hopelessness of attempting to 
negotiate with the leaders of international 
communism as if they were men of good 
faith, 

Distribution of the staff consultations with 
experts on international communism and the 
biographies has becn made throughout the 
country. The response that they have occa- 
sioned indicates that they have helped fill 
a need in the knowledge of the American 
people about the true nature of interna- 
tional communism. 

Another need was filled with the publica- 
tion by the committee of an extensive report 
on Communist Political Subversion—the 
campaign to destroy the security programs 
of the United States Government. The re- 
port resulted from hearings held by the com- 
mittee in key cities across the United States, 
Guring which the committee heard dozens of 
witnesses and compiled thousands of docu- 
ments dealing with the Communist am. 
The testimony and committee documents 
have been published in two massive volumes 
T one of the most exhaustive in- 
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quiries ever made by a congressional com- 
mittee into any aspect of communism, 

The committee found that a prodigious 
campaign of political subversion, clande- 
stinely directed by a nationwide apparatus 
of Communist agents, menaces the entire 
security system of the United States. The 
essence of this campaign, the committee 
found, is the perversion of our democratic 
process of Government. If it continues un- 
abated; it promises the Kremlin a degree of 
success that never could have been achieved 
by the classic means of force and viclence. 

The chief targets of the Communist Party 
in its political subversion campaign, the 
committee found, are the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the Inter- 
nal Security Act, the Smith Act and, indeed, 
all other legislative and executive actions 
aimed against the Kremlin's operations in 
the United States. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
found that the Communist Party has suc- 
ceeded in establishing over 200 organizations 
to execute this campaign of political sub- 
version. While there individual organiza- 
tions claim to be independent and autono- 
mous, the committee found that they are 
in fact, controlled in every instance by the 
Communist Party. Through these organi- 
zations the Communist Party has been able 
to subject both major political parties, State 
legislatures, and the Congress to an impact 
of letters, petitions, and personal appeals, all 
of which are designed to fabricate the im- 
pression that a popular sentiment exists for 
enfeebling the safeguards presently estab- 
lished by our immigration and security 
systems. 

To cope successfully with aspects of the 
Communist apparatus not treated adequately 
in current laws, the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities formulated and presented to 
the Congress proposals for legislation coor- 
dinating all individual recommendations 
that have been made in this field. Together 
they would greatly strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hand in dealing with all manifesta- 
tions of Communist activity. 

While it was impossible for the Congress to 
consider the legislation in the few days that 
remained of the session after it was intro- 
duced, it is hoped that action can be taken 
as soon as possible when Congress recon- 
venes. 

One of the most acute problems presented 
by the Communist conspiracy continues to 
be that of espionage. "Through testimony 
Obtained from Boris Morros, the American 
counterspy whose work for over more than 
a decade has resulted in the exposure of 
nine key Soviet spies, the committee has 
been able to obtain connection links which it 
hopes wlll enable it to trace the pattern of 
Soviet espionage in yet undivulged areas. 


Federal Aid to Dallas County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, on August 
21, 1957, starting at page A6887 the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD reported my remarks 
under the heading “Fantastic Federal 
Aid to Dallas County Revealed.” In 
those remarks I detailed some of the 
very large Federal Government expendi- 
tures in the form of grants, gifts, loans, 
subsidies, guaranties, and other pro- 
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grams for the benefit of Dallas County, 
Tex. 

Two errors in the figures cited have 
now come to my attention. Although 
these inaccuracies did not materially 
alter the total, I want tc be entirely fair 
in the matter and would therefore like 
to indicate appropriate corrections. 

On the basis of informaticn supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture I 
stated Dallas County programs received 
$7,496,000 in agriculture funds during 
the fiscal years 1855 through 1957. The 
Department now advises that through 
error it included sums actually allocated 
to other Texas counties by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, so that it 
appears the correct amount should have 
been $916,000. 

I am also advised that cost figures 
furnished by the Veterans' Administra- 
tion covering construction of a veterans' 
hospital were misinterpreted to indicate 
real estate costs of $10,358,263 which 
were actually included in total costs of 
$11,397,652. The separate real-estate 
costs should be eliminated. 

I stated the incomplete expenditures 
in Dallas County detailed in my remarks 
reached the sum of $902,105,597. With 
these corrections, the total should be 
$885,167,334. 


United States Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 19, 1957, the American Legion 
Post, No. 1089, of New Hyde Park, N. X., 
will begin its second celebration of & 
United States Week. The program 
commemorate that glorious victory of 
Gen. George Washington at Yorktown, 
on October 19, 1781, when independence 
was won for the United States of 
America. 

Many patriotic groups throughout the 
country hold similar celebrations and I 
hope many more will follow the pattern 
of the New Hyde Park post and set aside 
the week of October 19 to 26 to honor 
our flag and our patriots, who have made 
Possible the freedom we now know. 


I am pleased to request that there be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter from the adjutant of New Hyde 
Park Post 1089, Harold A. Sandford, and 
& paper prepared by him on the events 
at Yorktown. ; 

The letter follows: 


New Hype Park (New Tong) Post 1089, 
AMERICAN LEGION. 
CONGRESSMAN STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEROUNIAN:; On Octo- 
ber 19, 1957, the American Legion Post 1039, 
New Hyde Park, will begin its second celebra- 
Hon 5 United States Week from October 

to 26, 


1957 


The purpose of such a program is to com- 
rate the glorious victory of Gen. 
19. 129, Ashington at Yorktown, on October 
Through the wonderful cooperation of our 
ma ; STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, the 
yors of various communities, American 
Legion Posts, public and parochial school 
» Boy Scout and Girl Scout leaders 
many patriotic citizens, we were very 


1985 ul in starting the movement here in 
have £ the week of October 19-26 we 


Patri an opportunity to honor our flag, our 

Ots, our historical documents and events 

© past. We hope that our good citizens 

ae country will join us this year to 

ebrate our magnificent heri 

United Staten o oar n tage on 

God and country. 
HanoLp A. Sanprorp, Adjutant. 


YORKTOWN AND THE SIEGE OF 1781 


8 — the level fields outside the small co- 
Village of Yorktown occurred 1 of 
and great decisive battles of world history 

1 of the most momentous events in 
after can history. Here, on October 19, 1781, 
rend ® prolonged siege, Lord Cornwallis sur- 

fred to an allied French and American 
endi under George Washington, virtually 
Ing S the American Revolution and assur- 
h American independence. Although the 
e ties did not end formally until 2 years 

Den September 3, 1783—in reality the 
fere. ‘Victory at Yorktown had ended 
col the subservience of the American 
victors” to a foreign power. Because of this 
free an the United States became truly a 
4 independent nation, 


Th THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN 


Wa. arly campaigns of the Revolutionary 
the mig fought mostly in New England and 
Brea. ro Atlantic States. After 1778 the 
178 activity was to the South. In 1780 
Army E Lord Cornwallis led his British 
through ATIUM out of Charleston and 
ever. wie and South Carolina, not, how- 
Americar, Out feeling the effective use of 
arms at Kings Mountain and at 

accep atch 15, 1781, Gen. Nathanael Green 
Britian challenge to battle and met 
Nas forces at Guilford Courthouse, 
victory sum tiia battle Ie a British 
exten e victor weakened to the 
t that se e unable to capitalize on 

pril Cornwallis decided to 

— to Wilmington (N. C.) for the pur- 
Stage was suiting and refitting. Thus the 
War 8 set for the final campaign of the 


vine ; a is, believing that he had to reduce 


Bou Ore he could hope to hold the 
a., on Provinces, marched to Petersburg, 
Other Bri pril 25, and made junction with 
He now tish forces in Virginia on May 20. 
and a anden a reasonably well sup- 

5 able field force of some 5,300 troops 
posed by the Marquis de Lafayette, 
to ing a small force not strong enough 


comman net e. The role of this youthful 
bui er Was “that of a terrier baiting a 
assed, the weeks that followed he har- 


tinu, British forces. Cornwallis con- 
d s a destruction of arms and supply 
season * about June 15, when, with the 

ed his troops tired, and Lafayette 
llamsburg = him, decided to return to Wil- 


On 
America t 10 General Wayne joined the 
later Col WO with 1,000 men. Two days 
ditional 8 Campbell provided an ad- 


appeared 
these with a detachment. With 
enougy ja Iorcements Lafayette felt strong 
By this: More aggressive action. 
Cornwallis une a misunderstanding between 
New York and Sir Clinton, his superior in 
over matters of strategy and troop 
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deployment, began to shape the direction of 
affairs in Virginia. Cornwallis received in- 
structions to take defensive station at Wil- 
liamsburg or Yorktown, reserve troops for 
his protection, and send the remainder by 
transport to New York. In the execution of 
these orders Cornwallis left Williamsburg on 
July 4 for Portsmouth, where he could dis- 
patch the troops to New York. It was during 
this march that General Wayne, with small 


advance unit, came face to face with the 


major part of the British Army. There was 
sharp action and after a daring charge which 
stopped the British advancement, momen- 
tarily, Wayne was able toieffect a retreat with 
reasonable success. Actual military victory 
again rested with the British, but the battle 
of Green Spring was another good test of 
the training and discipline of the American 
troops. 

When Cornwallis arrived at Portsmouth 
the troops requested by Clinton were made 
ready and he was notified on July 17. A few 
days later, on July 21, it was learned that all 
plans had been drastically changed. He was 
instructed to hold a position on the penin- 
Sula. After careful study it was decided to 
fortify Yorktown and Gloucester. On July 
S0 transports sailed for Yorktown, the re- 
mainder of the forces crossed Hampton Roads 
by small boat and proceeded to Yorktown by 
road. The construction of defenses was be- 
gun immediately and soldiers wrote that 
Camp Yorktown was a place of hard labor. 
Lafayette took up a position some 30 miles 
away, near West Point, and instructed Gen- 
eral Wayne to remain where he was near 
Portsmouth. 

STRATEGY OF THE SIEGE 

As the year 1781 opened, Washington con- 
tinued to be troubled by the lack of assist- 
ance to his units to the south, and the in- 
ability to achieve anything decisive in the 
north. New hope came when the French 
Government approved of a sizable naval force 
for operation in American waters, under the 
command of the Count de Grasse. There 
was already an excellent French Army corps 
under the Count de Rochambeau, ready to 
cooperate with Washington, at Newport, R. I. 

From February 10 to August 14 Washing- 
ton was engaged with the French in working 
out a plan of action. The plan was that if 
Clinton's position became vulnerable the 
French fleet would move inside Sandy Hook. 
The alternate plan was an operation to cap- 
ture the British force in Virginia. In July 
diversionary action by Washington in New 
York caused Clinton to request troops from 
Cornwallis and resulted in the movement of 
British forces to Portsmouth, as already de- 
scribed. When Washington received dis- 
patches from the Count de Grasse, on August 
14, informing him that the French fleet was 
sailing for Chesapeake Bay with a substan- 
tial feet and 3,200 land troops, he saw that 
a combined land and naval operation in Vir- 
ginia was the only possible plan. 

Leaving less than 4,000 men before New 
York, Washington, with 4,000 French and 
2,000 American troops, started the movement 
to Virginia on August 19. They used three 
separate and distinct routes to confuse Clin- 
ton, who did not fully understand what was 
happening. At Princeton the forces jolned 
and continued through Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, Chester, Pa, and Wilmington to the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. 

On September 5 Washington heard that 
de Grasse had arrived in Chesapeake Bay 
with 28 ships, some frigates and sloops and 
3,200 troops which had already joined Lafay- 
ette forces near Yorktown. Plans were made 
to transport the allied armies down the bay 
by ship, after which Washington, Rocham- 
beau and Chastellux proceeded by land to 
Williamsburg, stopping enroute for several 
days at Mt. Vernon. This was Washingtons 
first visit home in 6 years. On his arrvial 
at Williamsburg September 14, Washington 
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assumed command of the American and 
French forces. 


BATTLE OF THE VIRGINIA CAPES 


This naval action of September 5 was a 
most important phase of the siege of York- 
town. At & critical point the French had 
seized control of the sea and had sealed in 
the British at Yorktown. Thus preventing 
the evacuation of Cornwallis and ending his 
hopes of reinforcements and supply. 

De Grasse had arrived off the Virginia 
Capes on August 30, and after disposing the 
two British lookout ships, landed his troops 
who joined Lafayette. He was no doubt 
wondering how he had been able to reach 
Virginia without British interference. At 
4 p. m. on September 5 the British fleet was 
sighted and de Grasse moved his French 
fleet into the Atlantic to allow more room to 
maneuver. Heavy action started and con- 
tinued for 2}; hours, when it became dark. 
During the night the two fleets remained 
close together. For the next 2 days they 
remained within sight of each other but both 
hesitated to resume the action. On the 
9th contact was lost and Rear Admiral 
Graves decided that 1t was too hazardous 
to renew the action. 

THE SIEGE 


On September 7 Lafayette started moving 
his forces to where he could temporarily 
block Cornwallis. During the next day his 
army was enlarged by the arrival of French 
forces from de Grasse's ships. When Wash- 
ington arrived on September 14 there was 
great rejoicing. The American and French 
forces continued to arrive by ship from the 
upper Chesapeake and by September 27 all 
was in readiness for an allied movement 
against Yorktown. 

On the morning of the 28th French and 
American units began to move up. Contact 
was made with the British pickets who fell 
back giving the alarm. Some shots were 
fired as the allied forces assumed positions, 
forming a semicircle around Yorktown. In 
the days that followed there was much 
scouting and probing at the enemy defenses. 
Heavy guns and mortars were arriving con- 
tinually and British artillery maintained & 
steady and effective fire. Up to October 3 
there had been several encounters with the 
British, their unsuccessful encounter on this 
day was responsible for them remaining be- 
hind their defenses until the end of the 
siege. 

2 October 6, the allles started digging in 
to form their first siege line. Numerous 
trenches were dug and mortars and howitzers 
were set into position. On October 9 the 
first guns went into action. For 3 days 
there was no letup in the concentrated and 
methodical bombardment of Yorktown. It 
was on October 11 that Washington started 
his forces to work on a second siege line, 
which was much closer to the British lines, 


To complete the second siege line it was 
necessary to reduce 2 British redoubts, Nos, 
9 and 10. On the night of October 14 this 
was accomplished by 400 Americans who 
took No. 10 redoubt in 10 minutes, and the 
French who took No. 9 redoubt. The action 
on this night was called the most dramatia 
and heroic movement in the.siege. On the 
nights of October 15 and 16 Cornwallis made 
2 unsuccessful attempts to break the allied 
lines and as a result called a council with 
his officers and requested a parley with the 
allied commander on October 17. 

THE SURRENDER, OCTOBER 19, 1781 

On October 17, after 8 days of devastating 
artillery fire, the British flag of truce was 
raised. There followed a cessation of hos- 
tilities during which two officers from each 
side met to settle the terms of surrender. 

On the morning of October 19, Washing- 
ton sent his Articles of Capitulation to Corn- 
wallis, who signed them with Captain Sy- 
monds, commander of the British naval 
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units. Washington and Rochambeau appear 
to have signed in captured redoubt No. 10. 

At noon two British redoubts were occu- 
pied by an American and a French unit. 

At 2 p. m., the British Army, led by Briga- 
dier General O'Hara (Cornwallis was sick) 
marched out from Yorktown to the tune of 
an old Pritish march entitled "The World 
Turned Upside Down." Major General Lin- 
coln accepted his sword—the token of sur- 
render—and then returned it. Following 
this the British Army marched down Sur- 
render Road between columns of allied 
troops to a large level field where the formal 
surrender took place. 

Thus the sieg? of Yorktown ended. The 
climax of the Revolution had passed. and 
America could look forward to a free and 
independent status. A new nation was born, 


A Report to the People of Berks County. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. REODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as has been my custom in years 
past, I take this opportunity of reporting 
to my constituents, the people of Berks 
County, the 14th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 


This report deals with the work and 
the record of the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress. It summarizes my activities 
during the past year and the position I 
have taken on important issues in the 
Congress. 

During the session, I have made weekly 
radio reports and have written a report 
for the weekly newspapers of Berks 
County. This printed report supple- 
ments the weekly radio broadcasts and 
news columns so that all citizens of Berks 
County may have the opportunity to 
know my legislative record and the rec- 
ord of the Congress as a whole. 

REPRESENTATION 


As a Representative of the people of 
Berks County in the Congress, I have 
made every effort to serve to the best of 
my ability. The views of every person 
who has written me on legislative issues 
have been afforded full consideration. 
Individual problems of constituents have 

promptly handled. Every possible 
effort has been made to be of assistance 
to those persons who have come to my 
office for information, advice, or service. 
Again in the 1st session of the 85th Con- 


gress, I was present for 
Vite: every rollcall 


READING OFFICE 
My office in the Reading Po 
DBvilding has been open 6 Mestre 
for the convenience of constituents who 
have problems or who wish to present 
their views and. suggestions, I have 
spent every other weekend in 
during the session and have fulfilled 
numerous appointments with constitu- 
ents who called at my office. 
WASHINGTON VISITS 
An increased number of schocl groups, 
religious organizations, women’s clubs, 
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Boy and Girl Scout groups have come to 

Washington this year and visited me in 

the Capitol. With the help of Mrs. 

Rhodes, I have tried to make these visits 

interesting, educational, and enjoyable, 
COMMITTEE WORK 


During the 85th Congress I have 
served on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. The Com- 
merce Committee has wide jurisdiction 
over matters pertaining to transporta- 
tion, communications, health, science, 
and research, Iam also a member of the 
Health and Science Subcommittee. Last 
February I served as chairman of a spe- 
cial committee which was named to rep- 
resent the Commerce Committee at a 
meeting of deans and directors of schools 
of public health, held in San Juan, P. R. 

My views on pending legislation were 
presented to other committees of the 
House and Senate on such subjects as 
railroad retirement, postal rates, assist- 
ance to the handicapped, civil-service 
retirement, postal pay, and tax exemp- 
tion on nonprofit community swimming 
pool associations. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


I have sponsored legislation to raise 
income-tax exemptions to $800, establish 
& Bureau of Older Persons, reduce the 
retirement age under social security, es- 
tablish an agency to assist the handi- 
capped, reduce small-business tax rates, 
stabilize employment in the textile in- 
dustry, and to increase railroad retire- 
ment beneflts. Other bills I have intro- 
duced would curb arbitrary cancellation 
of health, accident, and hospitalization 
insurance, prohibit destruction of the 
National Grange headquarters, grant tax 
deductions to handicapped persons, pro- 
vide grants to schools of public health, 
liberalize public-assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act, and limit subsi- 
dies paid to second-class mail users. 

CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE 


Ihave taken part in important debates 
on the floor of the House on such issues 
as postal rates, public-health funds, pen- 
sion increases for Spanish-American 
War widows, exemption of nonprofit 
swimming-pool groups from Federal ex- 
cise taxes, and providing additional 
wheat-acreage allotments for feed grain 
use on the farm. 

CONSERVATIVE COALITION 


A coalition of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats was again a dominant 
force in the 85th Congress. This coali- 
tion succeeded in blocking or weakening 
many important measures which minor- 
ity liberal Members of Congress consid- 
ered essential, 
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The 85th Congress took an important 
step forward in enacting civil-rights leg- 
islation but failed to act favorably or to 
act at all on other important issues nec- 
essary to meet successfully the challenge 
of automation, abundance, and sur- 
pluses. 

The average citizen did not properly 
share in the prosperity created by in- 
creased production, scientific and tech- 
nical advances. Those of us who wanted 
to channel some of this prosperity to 
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aged, retired, disabled, and handicapped 
citizens were in a minority. 

Listed below are some cf the important 
proposals which came before the 85th 
Congress, 

COST OF LIVING—HARD MONEY POLICIES 


The cost of living has gone up each 


month during the past year to a new- 


recerd high. Inflation is particularly 
hard on retired persons and others living 
on fixed incomes since it reduces the 
amount of gcods and services which they 
can afford. The American dollar today 
is werth less than ever before in our 
history. i 

The administrations monetary and 
fiscal policies have not stopped inflation. 
Many Memters of Congress and recog- 
nized economic experts have been criti- 
cal of these pclicies as the cause of the 
inflationary trend. The national debt 
has risen by $3 billion during the past 
4 years; the Federal budget is the largest 
single peace time budget in our history. 
Interest rates which the Government 
must pay are now at their highest level 
since the depression years of the 1930'S. 
In Federal taxes alone this costs the peo- 
ple an additional billion dollars a year. 
This has also raised interest rates on 
private borrowing to a similar reco 
high, making it difficult for small busi- 
nesses to expand, increasing costs 
home-buying, automobile financing, and 
other consumer time-purchasing trans- 
actions. It has also increased costs of 
local governments in the issuance of 
bonds to finance new schools, streets, 
sewers, and other public improvements. 

TAX REDUCTION 


No tax cut was considered in the 1st 
session. But next January the House 
Ways and Means Committee will begin 
consideration of ways to reduce income 
taxes. Among the plans to be conside 
is my proposal to increase the exemption 
for taxpayers and dependents from $600 
to $800. This would give substantial tax 
savings to the great majority of Ameri- 
can taxpayers in the low and middle in- 
come brackets. It would put additio 
purchasing power into the hands of peo- 
ple and will contribute substantially tO 
business activity and economic progress. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


Bills to increase benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service 
Retirement Acts made progress this year, 
but did not receive final approval before 
adjournment. Hearings were held on 
both measures, at which time I presented 
statements in support of an increase in 
benefits needed to offset the rising cost 
of living. There is a strong possibility 
that this legislation, which has my sup- 
port, will be favorably acted on early in 
the next session. 

Y SOCIAL SECURITY 

Congress did nothing in this important 
field, despite the fact that rising costs 
cut the living level of retired persons 
receiving social-security benefits. At the 
end of 1958 more than 9 million persons 
in the United States were receiving old- 
age and survivors' insurance benefits. 
Over 18,000 of these persons reside in 
Berks County. 

More than 73 million American wage 
earners are now covered. If death 
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Should take the family breadwinner, the 
Mothers and children of 9 out of 10 fam- 
would be eligible for survivors’ 
benefits, 
founder amendments enacted last year, 
b tally disabled individuals are now eligi- 
le for full benefits at age 50. However, 
interpretation of the new disability 
Provisions has denied many thousands of 
ericans of these benefits. 
uch remains to be done to make the 
l-security program fully adequate in 
andes the needs of our retired and dis- 
led folks. The rising cost of living 
es an increase in the benefits an 
Urgent necessity. The retirement age 
sd both men and women should be low- 
abili to age 62 and 60, respectively. Dis- 
3 ty benefits should be paid immedi- 
1 upon disability, regardless of age. 
fae Sponsoring legislation to make these 
Provements in the law. 
none enacted a law to extend for 
abled er year the time limits for dis- 
abili persons to file applications for dis- 
old iy freeze to preserve their rights to 
ance Survivors’, and disability insur- 


LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


T joined a group of northern and west- 
beral Democratic Members of Con- 
pro in offering a positive legislative 
8 to meet the needs and chal- 
; c of our modern civilization. 
Drove. Program calls for tax reform, im- 
€d social security, aid to small busi- 
» Strengthening of the antitrust laws, 
Sol construction, civil rights, im- 
io ed utilization and conservation of 
Policy ura! resources, a positive foreign 
tional an adequate and modern na- 
search Lene. expanded health and re- 
. improy, Public-works projects, and an 
TOVed and realistic farm program. 
achie Of these objectives cannot be 
ved in one session or in one Con- 
Which, Ten are the types of programs 
range We feel are necessary to the long- 
Progres Hare of the American people. 
been 5$ on some of these measures has 
x esi during the past session. On 
Sider,’ S have received setbacks, Con- 
Present the conservative makeup of the 
has beg ODBress, I feel that our progress 
We n encouraging. 
ot liber continue to work for this type 
the Pip 8l and progressive program in 
nths and years ahead. 
FARM LEGISLATION 


— farmers are being caught in the 
dec}; between rising living costs and 
— ed farm income. They have not 
Product" in the Nation's increased 
potion and wealth. 
a which will benefit Berks farmers 
too tive support. It permits farm- 
feed, um up to 30 acres of wheat for 
under tpe ut being subject to penalty 
The new 1 acreage-allotment program. 
Organiza tons was backed by Berks farm 


had 


— increased funds for the farm 
We tra de program, under which 
eign Sateen farm commodities for for- 
to neies. These, in turn, are used 
bolata chase Strategic materials and to 
À nier economies. 

&oj.p, tation of $3,000 was placed on 
why acreage reserve payments, 

Conservation reserve payments 
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were limited to $5,000 per farm unit, 
These limitations were enacted as a re- 
sult of abuses of soil-bank payments 
among large corporation farms in the 
West. One such farm received $209,000 
for not planting crops last year. The 
new law corrects this unwarranted situ- 
ation. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
For the first time in 82 years a civil- 
rights bill has been passed by Congress. 
It is a compromise measure, designed to 
protect the voting rights of all citizens. 
It also establishes a Commission on Civil 
Rights and a Civil Rights Section in the 
Justice Department. 'The measure is an 
important step forward on civil rights; 
it received my full support. 
VETERANS 


Legislation was enacted to increase by 
an average of 10 percent the rates of 
compensation for veterans suffering 
service-connected disabilities. Allow- 
ances for dependents of these veterans 
were also increased. This meritorious 
bill had my full support. 

I spoke and voted for a House-passed 
bill to increase the pensions of Spanish- 
American War widows to $75 a month; 
the Senate failed to act on the measure 
this year. No action has yet been taken 
on World War I widows’ pension legisla- 
tion. Legislation to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I made progress in 
the Judiciary Committee and is expected 
to come before the House next session. 

An amendment to the Social Security 
Act permits disabled veterans to draw 
both service-connected disability com- 
pensation from the VA and social-secu- 
rity disability benefits without any re- 
duction. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservationists in Congress turned 
back a powerful attack on the water pol- 
lution control program, Under the 
guise of economy, funds to provide grants 
to States to build sewage-treatment 
plants were first eliminated from the 
appropriation bill. They were finally 
restored on a rollcall vote. I voted for 
the grants, which are needed to control 
pollution to safeguard the public health 
and prevent destruction of fish in our 
rivers and streams. 

GOVERNMENT FISCAL PROBE 


The Senate Finance Committee began 
an extensive investigation of the admin- 
istration’s monetary and fiscal policies, 
including such problems as hard money, 
high interest rates, inflation, the public 
debt, and the budget. 

It has already been disclosed that 
these policies had benefited big specula- 
tors and financial interests and seri- 
ously hurt small business, farmers, re- 
tired folks, professional and industrial 
workers. 

POSTAL RATE INCREASE 

The House passed the bill increasing 
first-class postal rates from 3 to 4 cents 
and making increases in second- and 
third-class mail. My amendment to 
limit publisher’s subsidies to $100,000 for 
any one year was adopted by the House. 
I fee] that it is unfair to require the aver- 
age citizen to pay more for his letter 
postage unless subsidies to big magazine 
publishers, which now amount to as 
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much as $915 million a year for one pub- 
lisher, are substantially reduced, 

This legislation is now in the Senate 
committee where it wil be considered 
next session. 

NATURAL GAS 


A bill to exempt producers of natural 
Eas from effective Federal regulation is 
again before the Congress. Vetoed last 
year after oil lobbyists attempted to 
bribe a Senator, the bil was again 
pushed through committee. Final ac- 
tion was put off until next session. Iam 
opposed to the bill, because it is special- 
interest legislation which would cost the 
American gas-consuming public hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in higher gas 
rates. 

HOUSING 

Increased grants for slum clearance 
and urban-renewal programs were au- 
thorized by Congress in the 1957 Hous- 
ing Act. The Walnut Street redevelop- 
ment and parking project in Reading 
was approved by Federal housing officials 
during the year. 

Downpayment requirements on FHA- 
insured homes were lowered after much 
administration reluctance. FHA inter- 
est rates were raised again, costing home 
buyers many additional millions of dol- 
lars a year. 

The new housing measure failed to 
provide for special housing for elderly 
folks, a program for which I have been 
working. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RACKETEERING PROBE 

A special Senate subcommittee has 
conducted lengthy hearings on improper 
activities in the labor-management field. 
The AFL-CIO has moved to expel labor 
leaders whose actions have been con- 
trary to the best interests of their mem- 
bership. The hearings will continue in 
the next session. 

Legislation to require more strict reg- 
ulation of union welfare funds has been 
considered by various congressional com- 
mittees but no final action was taken in 
the first session. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Legislation to provide Federal assist- 
ance to States in building school class- 
rooms to meet critical shortages was 
blocked in the House by a coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats by 
a narrow margin of 5 votes. 

Although the President said he favored 
school-construction legislation, he gave 
it little positive support in the crucial 
stages. 'Three of his top four House 
leaders voted to kill the school bill, along 
with 108 other Republicans; I joined 125 
other Democrats in voting for the school 
bil. The fate of school-construction 
legislation in the next session is now 
in doubt. 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Congress provided funds for the con- 
struction of three atomic-power reactors 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Niagara River project was ap- 
proved by Congress authorizing the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric power proj- 
ect by the New York State Power Au- 
thority. Power generated will be divided 
between private utilities and munici- 
pally owned public utilities and coopera- 
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tives. Pennsylvania and other nearby 
States will share 10 percent of the power. 
NONPROFIT SWIMMING POOLS 


My bill to exempt dues and fees paid 
to nonprofit community swimming pools 
from the 20-percent Federal excise tax 
has passed the House as part of a broad 
excise-tax-revision measure. These 
pools serve a useful purpose in the com- 
munity in providing healthy recreational 
facilities for children and young people. 

Repeal of the tax would stimulate the 
growth of these nonprofit pool organ- 
izations throughout the country. The 
Senate is expected to act on my proposal 
in the next session. 

DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Senate hearings were held on legis- 
lation to provide assistance to areas of 
our country ‘suffering from chronic un- 
employment and severe economic dis- 
tress. No action was taken in the House 
committee. Istrongly favor this legisla- 
tion and will continue to work for its 
enactment in the next session. 

HEALTH AND HANDICAPPED 


Funds for medical research were in- 
creased by the 85th Congress, assuring a 
continuation of the fight against heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness and other 
major diseases. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs to assist mentally retarded 
children, the blind, deaf, and other hand- 
icapped individuals were also extended. 
Legislation to assist in the training of 
job placement personnel to assist handi- 
capped persons made progress in com- 
mittee. 

As a member of the Health and Science 
Subcommittee, I introduced and worked 
for legislation to improve our public 
health facilities and to help the handi- 
capped achieve a happier and more pro- 
ductive way of life. 

Our subcommittee held hearings on 
the potential dangers to the public from 
the use of untested chemical additives 
in food and other products. Legislation 
to require more extensive testing before 
these additives are approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration is pending be- 
fore our group. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Congress approved President Eisen- 
hower’s request for a Middle Eastern 
doctrine to discourage further Com- 
munist aggression. Some $200 million in 
military and economic aid funds for 
Middle Eastern countries was’ approved 
by Congress. Yet the Soviet threat con- 
tinues to grow in that part of the world. 

Congress ratified United States mem- 
bership in the International Atomic 
epe p ip i. promote the peace- 

of a c ener; 
ae ES gy for the good 

The mutual-security program was ex- 
tended by Congress after reducing the 
administration’s original fund request. 
A long-term economic loan program was 
authorized, along with funds for mili- 
tary aid, direct economic aid, and tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

In disarmament talks between the 
United States, Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, efforts have been made to limit the 
Production of nuclear and hydrogen 
weapons, No tangible results of dis- 
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armament conferences have yet been 
forthcoming. 


GOVERNMENT FISCAL POLICIES 


President Eisenhower submitted to 
Congress the largest peacetime budget 
in our history. Congress cut the budget 
by over $5 billion, while, in the mean- 
time, the administration instructed all 
Government agencies to hold fiscal 1958 
expenditures to the fiscal 1957 levels. 

Administration leaders themselves dif- 
fered sharply over the size and necessity 
of recommended programs. I voted for 
reductions of the budget in areas where 
it was clear that the public welfare was 
not endangered. I opposed drastic cuts 
in the fields of public health, research, 
education, and other programs essential 
to the well-being of our people. 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Procurement policles of the Defense 
Department have continued to favor 
large companies over their small-busi- 
ness competitors. Over 90 percent of de- 
fense contracts have been awarded with- 
out competitive bidding, contrary to 
sound public policy. The small-business 
share of defense prime contracts has now 
dropped to a record low. 

MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


During the next session it is my plan 
to issue a newsletter summarizing con- 
gressional activity each month. If you 
would be interested in receiving this 
newsletter, write your name and address 
on & post card and mail it to me at my 
office, Room 1640, New House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 

In a brief report such as this it is not 
possible to discuss in detail the issues 
before Congress. I welcome the oppor- 


-tunity to appear before any group in 


Berks County to speak and answer ques- 
tions on the work of this session. Con- 
tact my Reading office with any such re- 
quests or on any other matter in which 
you may be interested. 


Nationalized Tin Properties in Bolivia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a statement 
by me with respect to the nationalized 
tin properties in Bolivia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GREEN 

Mr. President, for some time I have been 
concerned with respect to the situation of 
the nationalized tin properties in Bolivia. 
At this particular time I would like to call 
to the attention of my Senate colleagues an 
exchange of correspondence between myseif 
and the Department of State with respect 
to our Government's policy toward the pres- 
ent Government of Bolivia: 


September 19 


June 6, 1957. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: With reference to DY 
previous communication of March 13 
subsequent replles from the Department 
State on March 19 and April 3, I am writing 
to request further information in regard to 
the situation of the nationalized tin proP* 
erties in Bolivia. 

I am particularly interested in pee if 
the Department has available any info 
tion as to when the Bolivian Government will 
dispose of the mining properties which were 
confiscated and nationalized almost 5 years 
ago. As you know, one of the mining T 
panies whose mines were nationalized is an 
American firm with many American x 
holders. Over the years, more and more 
Americans have invested in the development 
of industry abroad, particularly in Da 
America. Therefore, I know you will agree 
that this matter has special significance be* 
cause the very foundations of our econ 
free enterprise are endangered when pri* 
vate property is confiscated and not compe?” 
sated for fairly and properly. 

There have been many press reports from 
Bolivia regarding this problem, but the cut? 
rent facts are unmistakable—namely, 
the Bolivians have done little to compensate 
for the property they have confiscated. 4° 
cording to these press reports, the Bol! 
have studiously avoided an agreement as to 
the value of these nationalized pro 
even though they have discussed the matte? 
many times at meetings with interested 
parties. 

I am not writing to discuss whether the 
Bolivians were wise in confiscating th 
properties or whether they have been su! 
ful in the operation of them. It has 
reported that the mining properties hats 
been dissipated and that there is a very seri 
ous drop in production. Those factors ha 
been reported by various United States age?” 
cies of the Government and also by the 
livian Government. It is believed, however, 
that, if the Bolivians have failed in tha 
operation of these properties, there is sti 
no reason for the owners and stockholders 
confiscated properties to suffer financially. 

As the United States has extended 
ance to Bolivia in the form of loans, it does 
seem that the American taxpayer who 1$ 3 
stockholder in companies located in tha 
country should be entitled to a fair account 
ing of the operation and value of these proP^ 
erties. s 

I trust that you can favor me with 
complete, detailed report on the matter P? 
question. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE Francis GREEN: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1957- 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR GREEN: I refer to your letter 
of June 6, 1957, in which you requested 
ther information in regard to the situatio? 
of the nationalized tin properties in Bollvi* 

The background of this situation and Fe 
cent significant developments, as well as al 
views of the Department of State, have 
ready been covered in my letter to Sens 
George of May 25, 1956, and in my letter to 
you of April 3, 1957. S 

Since I last wrote you, the Bolivian 8 
ernment has continued to make the periode 
payments to the former owners of the ns 
tionalized mines. These payments are based 
on percentages of the sales proceeds of mis. 
erals extracted from the property. Payme? 
are currently being made to the former mins 
owners in accordance with the higher ra 
schedule which was agreed upon in Decem 


1957 


Of last year, According to the latest informa- 
ot Available to the Department, the total 
Payments made to Patino Mines & Enter- 
Consolidated, Inc., from 1953 through 
March 31, 1957, was $1,624,043, The com- 
bined total of payments to all the former 
wners of expropriated mining properties is 
puderstood to be slightly over $12 million. 
tino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, 
is the only one of the mining companies 
ed in which it is understood there is 
Y American ownership. Unfortunately, the 
lon composed of representatives of 
8 Government and of the Pat ino 
ch was organized for the purpose of 
nadblishing the bases of a final settlement 
ing made little progress since the first meet- 
in March 1957. 

The Department heartily concurs in your 
pri that free enterprise is in danger when 
vate property is confiscated and not com- 
ted for, fairly and properly. The De- 
Cltize nt considers that when United States 
anothe. &re deprived of their properties in 
er country by nationalization or by 
er governmental acts they should have 
ton 10. adequate, and effective compensa- 
Inter Or that property in conformity with 
Emp, tional law. The Department and our 
Upon ii at La Paz have continued to urge 
lu the Government of Bolivia an early 

t tion of this problem. 
m Dited States economic assistance to Bo- 
was 5 at a time when there was 
ent threat of economic and political 
am epe in Bolivia which could adversely 
x Our interest in this hemisphere. The 
aver, © have extended has been designed to 
diverse collapse and to make possible a 
A sels. €d economy stable enough to achieve 
the Gov PPorting status, At the end of 1956, 
With vernment of Bolivia, at our urging and 
embarycy technical and financial support, 
€d upon an economic stabilization 
fation = designed to arrest the extreme in- 
di hi had existed and to create con- 
the Bole to orderly development of 
stu vian economy. Although there are 
Progress? problems to be overcome, much 
Boii vias toward stabilization has been made. 
With the ability to effect a final settlement 
© former owners of the nationalized 
Properties will depend in good part 


on 
T er progress of the stabilization pro- 


Bram, 


aag a assure you that the need for prompt 
n tor the Ameri- 
Olders in the company whose 
Gots Properties were nationalized by the 
Ming ent of Bolivia is uppermost in our 
exert | &nd the Department is continuing to 
ts efforts toward that end. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rosert C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
The (For the Secretary of State). 
tegar reasons why I have made this inquiry 


doubts Bolivia are based upon growing 
We hay, and concern over the policy which 
tinuma Sdopted for dealing with the con- 
situatio, Bolivian crisis, My study of the 
Btates ^ Convinces me that the United 
neighbor; acted toward Bolivia as a good 
in the ¢ must: First, by nonintervention 
meng duet or policy of the Bolivian Gov- 
ment's and by respecting that Govern- 
tant beet determination, This is impor- 
tionary ause the present national revolu- 
adopte ovement Government of Bolivia has 
Sidereq Some practices which may be con- 
Conce t Oclalistio and which are alien to our 
Pt of government. 

Reed oe When Bolivia indicated that it 
Epon ios ee help, the United States re- 
this appeal in the most humani- 

More manner, Since 1953 we have expended 
Other than $67 million in loans, grants, and 
the se De Of direct aid. My committee and 
to all ot € have been Prompt in responding 
the President's requests for help for 
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Bolivia, and we have passed the legislation 
which has made this help possible. 

Now, let us view this question conversely, 
or from the viewpoint of whether or not 
Bolivia has been faithful in discharging its 
obligations to the United States. 

On the basis of the volume and intensity 
of the criticism which has been leveled at 
our Government’s policy in Bolivia, and 
which has come from many responsible, re- 
spectable sources in the United States and 
South America, I have become increasingly 
concerned as to whether the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment is justifying our faith in its willing- 
ness to satisfy its obligations. 

The most important reason for this con- 
cern is the fact that Bolivia, which nation- 
alized its large privately owned mining prop- 
erties in 1952, has thus far not fulfilled its 
obligation to compensate fully and justly the 
owners of these properties. 

In less tense and troublesome times, this 
failure of a nation in a democratic bloc to 
meet an obligation to compensate after it 
has nationalized properties might be con- 
sidered a minor problem. But, we are living 
in perhaps the most revolutionary period in 
recent history. One of the most disturbing 
phenomena of our times is the spread of the 
type of nationalism which believes that the 
nationalization of private property and the 
adoption of Socialist economic policy are the 
basic solutions for all economic ills. 

The political philosophy of the United 
States is firmly rooted in the concept that 
the individual is entitled to enjoy and hold 
private property. We, therefore, cannot be 
indifferent to the growth of this problem. 

I believe that the United States through 
its Government 1s obliged to take a positive 
stand on this matter of Bolivia’s seizure of 
its large mines. There is no question that 
the world is looking to us for guidance in 
these troubled times and that socialistically 
inclined politicians in many countries will 
interpret the actions of the United States 
for their own purposes if we fail to take a 
firm stand. 

The Department of State has established 
as a principle that an acceptable compensa- 
tion is only that compensation which is 
prompt, adequate, and effective. 

The President has established also as a 
principle that the Government of the United 
States requires respect for international obli- 
gations in all questions of nationalization, 
whether the financial interests involved are 
those of our friends or those only of Ameri- 
can nationals. 

With regard to Bolivia, I believe that it 
has now been clearly established that the- 
action of the present government has not 
led to prompt, adequate, and effective com- 
pensation, nor has it fulfilled its interna- 
tional obligations with respect to American 
investors. 

As time goes on, and as the United States 
continues to expend large sums to help the 
Bolivian Government to support itself, we 
have been identified more and more openly 
with the policy of the present Government of 
Bolivia. This is most unfortunate, because 
it has led to misinterpretation of United 
States Government policy with respect to 
nationalization, The time has come, it 
seems to me, for clarification of this anoma- 
lous situation. 

We owe this, not merely to the people of 
the United States who support Bolivia as tax- 
payers, but also to our many friends in 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, in Eu- 
rope and Asia who look to the United States 
for clear and intelligent guidance in these 
troubled times. 

When Congress reconvenes I shall propose 
that my committee look into all the facts 
with a view to making sound recommenda- 
tions for the future conduct of our foreign 
policy toward the Government of Bolivia. 
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Montana and the REA’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
farms and rural communities of America 
today enjoy the use of the same modern 
equipment and conveniences that are en- 
joyed by urban areas. These include the 
many necessities and luxuries operated 
by electric current. In the past 20 years 
we have witnessed a vast transformation 
in the mode of rural living due largely to 
electricity—electricity brought to farms 
and communities at reasonable rates. 

This could have been done only with 
the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The job of bringing electricity to 
the isolated areas of this Nation has been 
a tremendous one and the accomplish- 
ments have been great. I commend the 
many rural-electric cooperatives who in 
cooperation with the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration have made all of this 
possible. 

Farm electrification advanced very 
slowly in the United States during the 
period after 1882, when the first central 
generating system went into service, un- 
til 1935 when the Rural Electrification 
Administration was created. In 1944 
Congress extended for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time the life of this lending 
agency. 

It is quite important that we distin- 
guish between the REA and the indi- 
vidual rural-electric cooperative. The 
REA is an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment empowered to make loans to quali- 
fied borrowers, with preference to non- 
profit and cooperative organizations and 
to public bodies. The REA is not in the 
power business. It does not operate 
rural-electric facilities and makes no 
grants or subsidies. Its loans are repaid 
from the operating revenues of the local- 
ly owned, locally managed cooperative, 
the other partner in this program of 
rural electrification. The REA serves 
principally as a banker to the local sys- 
tem and contributes technical advice. 
The rural cooperative constructs the 
power lines and other electric facilities 
to serve persons in rural areas who are 
without central-station electric service. 
The loans the cooperatives receive bear 
a 2-percent interest rate and are repaid 
over a maximum period of 35 years. 

Few farmers were connected to central- 
station power prior to World War I. The 
early twenties saw a short-lived spurt in 
which the progress made in electrical 
engineering was reflected by a small in- 
crease in the number of farms served. 
However, only 10.9 percent of all farms 
in the United States were receiving cen- 
tral-station electric service by 1935. Few 
power lines had been built beyond the 
immediate vicinities of cities and towns. 

Farmers .and farm organizations, 
chafing at the slow rate of progress, in- 
creased their demands for Government 
action in the field of rural electrification. 
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The result was the establishment of 
REA, with an action program designed 
primarily to make electric service avail- 
able to those farm people who were with- 
out electricity. 

REA estimated as of June 30, 1956, 
that approximately 95 percent of the 
Nation’s farms were electrified. 

Many of the remaining unelectrified 
farms are situated in isolated areas, or 
in areas of relatively low farm income. 
Consequently, the most difficult part of 
the rural electrification job remains to 
be completed. However, the REA pro- 
gram has succeeded in establishing a 
pattern which eventually can provide 
virtually every unserved farm in the 
country with electric service. 

Membership in rural electric coopera- 
tives is not confined to farmers. It is 
open to all people in a rural area who 
can be reached and who want electric 
service. More than three-fourths of all 
consumers on REA-financed cooperative 
lines are farms. But also included are 
many thousands of rural nonfarm dwell- 
ings, schools, churches, stores, commu- 
nity buildings, &nd similar facilities. 
REA borrowers also serve thousands of 
rural industries and other commercial 
enterprises, Many of these rural indus- 
tries themselves are operating on a co- 
operative plan. 

Rural electric cooperatives have proved 
the most effective instrument for carry- 
ing out the REA program because of 
their advantages as a method of making 
reasonable cost electric service available 
to farmers in rural areas, These advan- 
tages include: 

First, REA-financed cooperatives op- 
erate on a nonprofit basis. This enables 
them to provide electric service at cost 
to their members. 

Second, directors of REA-financed co- 
operatives are elected because of their 
known interest in making electric service 
available to rural people at reasonable 
rates. They serve without compensation 
and keep operating expense at the lowest 
possible level consistent with good service. 

Third, members of REA-financed co- 
operatives also are interested in electric 
service at reasonable cost. For example, 
they help reduce operating expense by 
voluntarily reporting potential causes of 
service interruptions such as tree limbs 
touching the lines. Most of them read 
their own meters, and many make out 
their own bills. 

Fourth, previous experience of farmers 
with other types of cooperatives helps 
them to organize and operate rural elec- 
tric cooperatives on a sound basis with 
a minimum of effort and expense. 

Lines constructed by REA borrowers 
are built to serve entire areas, including 
less densely settled-sections as well as 
those of greater population. This is 
known as area coverage. The test is no 
longer whether an individual line or sec- 
tion will be self-supporting, but whether 
the entire system as a whole is feasible, 
This policy has become increasingly im- 
portant as the rural electrification job 
has progressed. Only through area cov- 
erage can electric service be extended 
to many of the more isolated farms, and 
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to others which are remotely situated 
in pocketed areas far removed from any 
established source of power. 

In every region in the United States 
rural electric cooperatives have demon- 
strated that farm electrification, far from 
constituting an additional cash drain on 
low-farm incomes, actually brings about 
a higher real-farm income and better 
farmliving. It brings more business into 
rural communities. It encourages new 
local enterprises which come about when 
low-cost power is available. It stimu- 
lates private business, both locally and 
nationally. Surveys indicate that for 
every dollar invested in rural power fa- 
cilities the farmer invests an additional 
$4.50 in wiring, plumbing, and electrical 
appliances. 

The use of electric power in farm pro- 
duction and processing is constantly ex- 
panding. To date about 400 farm uses 
for electricity have been reported. Elec- 
tric power on the farm is an economic 
necessity which can pay its way with 
handsome profits for the farmer. Guid- 
ance is given consumers on REA- 
financed lines as to which uses are the 
most efficient and the most profitable in 
these times of power shortages. 

In the State of Montana, at the time 
REA was established in 1935, only 2,768 
farms, or 5.5 percent, were receiving 
central station electric service. REA 
estimated as of June 30, 1956, that 28,450 
farms, or 86.1 percent of all farms in the 
State, were served. An estimated 4,660 
farms in the State still were without 
service. 

The first REA loan in Montana was 
approved in May 1936, and the first REA- 
financed line placed in operation on De- 
cember 5, 1937, by the Lower Yellowstone 
Rural Electric Association at Sidney, 
Mont. 

As of July 1, 1957, REA had approved 
$56,828,109 in loans in the State to 25 
borrowers, all of them cooperatives. 
The loans will enable these borrowers to 
finance the construction of 28,774 miles 
of line and other rural electric facilities 
to serve 42,938 rural consumers. Most 
of these facilities already are in opera- 
tion and additional lines are being built. 

As of July 1, 1957, REA had advanced 
$45,915,174 as loans in Montana, and 
the State's borrowers were operating 
21,554 miles of line serving 40,322 farms 
&nd other rural consumers. 

The average monthly consumption on 
REA-financed lines in this State in- 
creased from 238 kilowatt-hours per 
farm in 1949 to 501 kilowatt-hours in 
1956. 

'This increase reflects greater use of 
electrical equipment to save time and 
Jabor in performing farm and household 
tasks to help bring about a more com- 
fortable rural living. 

REA's latest debt-service summary, 
covering all transactions to July 1, 1957, 
shows that the Montana borrowers have 
paid $3,854,122 interest on their Govern- 
ment loans, and repaid $5,855,291 of the 
principal on their Government loans. 
In addition, they had paid $3,128,118 
ahead of schedule—for a total repay- 
ment record of $12,837,531 
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No payments are overdue. 

This is a great record for a great pro- 
gram in a great State. It is my hope 
that the day is not too far distant when 
every farm in Montana is electrified. 

If the rural areas of Montana are to 
continue to enjoy the benefits of electric 
power purchased at reasonable rates 
vede are several things which we must 

0: 

First, we must be assured of an ade- 
quate supply of cheap electric power. 
This is the basis of the entire program. 
We must fight for equal rights in the 
purchase of wholesale power from such 
great projects as Hungry Horse, Canyon 
Ferry and Fort Peck. Pubilc power and 
private power development must keeP 
pace with one another. 

Second, the preservation of the prefer* 
ence clause as it was written into thé 
Reclamation Act of 1906 is essential to 
the continued success of the program 
The preference clause is not discrimina- 
tory in any sense; to the contrary ! 
injects an element of competition in thé 
business of selling electricity. 

It is essential that each electric coop” 
erative in Montana and the Nation 
maintain control of its own electric busl* 
ness. 'Those of you here in Mon 
have worked hard to enjoy the benefits 
of electric service and you must ma 
sure that it is not taken away. 

During the recent session of Congress. 
the one word which would summarize ! 
activities would be “economy.” 
most dominant issue of the session was 
inflation. One way is not to increasé 
rates. Higher interest rates help only 
the bankers. Rates have gone up 
various Government loans and there 
going to be a concerted effort to double 
the REA interest rate in the next session 
of Congress. 

The REA program in Montana is pay” 
ing off with adequate and dependable 
service, with an orderly and economical 
construction pattern. We want to con“ 
tinue this pattern of progress. In- 
creased interest rates will place an 0 
struction in your way. You can be 
assured that the Montana congressional 
delegation will act in the interests 
Montana's rural electric cooperatives. 

It was a distinct pleasure to work wl 
Senator James E. Murray, Congressmen 
LEE METCALF and LEROY ANDERSON. 
worked together—held periodic confer 
ences—in connection with all matte 
affecting Montana's welfare and enden 
ored at all times to work as a unit in 
furthering the development and pest 

con- 


interests of our State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous t 
sent to have printed in the Appendix ° 
the Record a tabulation of each Mon“ 
tana electric cooperative, their loans, re- 
payments, the number of consumers 
served, and the counties in Mon 
served by each. The time covered i5 
from 1953 to date. I use this period 
include the term I have served as 
United States Senator from Montana. 

There being no objection, the tabulas 
tions were ordered to be printed in th 
RECORD, as follows: 


REA electric program in Montana 


Amount of gross loans, fiscal years— 


— County Electric Co- 
PAS Inc., Corvallis, 


Mo 
Bun River Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Fairfield, Mont. 


Lower Yellowstone Rural 
Electric Association, lne., 
Sidney, Mont. 

Yellowstone Valley Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Hunt- 
ley, Mont, 

Vigilante Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Dillon, Mont, 


Missoula Electric Coopers- 

tive, Inc., , Missoula, ont. 

Flathead Electric Coopera- 

tive, Inc., Kalispell, Mont, 

Fons Electric Cooperative, 
., Lewistown, Mont. 


Park Electric Cooperative, 
Ine., Livingston, Mont. 
Mid-Yellowstone Electric 
RN Inc., Hy- 


tive, Inc., Red Lodge, 


Mont. 
Bie Horn County Electric 
S ont. Inc., Lodge 
Big Flat Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Malta, Mont. 
Sheridan County Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Medi- 


cine Lake, Mont, 
Northern Electric Copies- 270, 000 |.......-.- 108,000 |.......-..| 874,000 | 1,252,000 | 93, 487 64, 937 
tive, Inc., Opheim, Mont. , 
Valley rey n p lee 319,000 | 18, 686 33, 110 
2 “esa e , Glasgow, 
on 
McCone County Electric .I, 120,000 | 400,000 50,000 | 770,000 | 2, 340, 000 “i 973 
a eiia Inc., Circle, e " 
Qoid wes Mose Coo „q„76ẽ„“ö ! 154 840 
ative, Inc., Wibaux, Mont. WE a rs 
Glacier Electric Couperativs, —— 180, DOO: | ER ----------| 1,180,000 | 32,088 | 41, 712 
laris River Electric Cz 358,000 | 358,000 | 88,494 | 74,279 
ver e Coop- 
erative, Inc., Shelby, Mont. 
Hill County Electric Cooper- 403,000 | 1,053,000 | 17,819 | 133,225 
ative, Inc., Mem Mont. 1 . 
Tongue River Electric Coop- |..-----.-] 75,000 | 465,000 |......-...| 719,000 | 1,259,000 | 3,210 19, 513 
erative, Inc, Ashland, 
ont. 
Southeast Electric Coo 170,000 | 433,000 | 68,000 |..........| 363,000 | 1,034, 000 0 4, 428 
tive, Inc., Seer Mont. 
Lincoln E a, Mont. 305, 000. 880, 000 . 925,000 |  150| 37,823 
tive, ug = Eureka Mont. 
Elmo Electr * L Mor vac Isl paces "acm || RP Oi ile 33, 048 
A ‘octor, 
Mont. 
6 


Repayments 
1955 1956 

$18,091 | $24,299 
254, 012 91, 838 
51. 624 51, 623 
119, 868 54, 868 
118, 369 91, 996 
36, 958 47, 007 
33, 343 67, 328 
98,083 | 106,675 
40, 164 99, 831 
25, 543 65, 747 
53, 031 53, 031 
49, 619 54, 354 
56, 682 21, 682 
78,001 | 121,573 
62, 036 69, 295 
35, 861 28, 936 
86,649 | 128,442 
50, 841 50, 637 
41,712 79, 841 
78, 941 84, 844 
102,625 | 117,773 
44,012 89, 966 
158, 950 73, 470 
34, 659 77, 677 
13, 895 11,366 


12, 106 


3, 890, 000 4. 463, 000 |2, 461, 000 |1, 939, 000 |5, 521, 000 10, 044, 000 905 |1, 343, 934 |1, 745, 129 |1, 764, 099 |1, 854, 956 |7, 691, 023 


Consumers served as of June 30 


2, 395 


1, 575 


1, 248 


1,187 


Locut lou of faetlities by 
countics 


Ravalli, 
Cascade, Chouteau, Judith 
Basin, Lewis and Clark, 


Pondera, Teton, Toole. 

Dawson, Richland, Roosevelt 
in Montana; MeKenzie in 

North Dakota, 
Big Horn, Carbon, Mussell- 
shell, Stillwater, Yellow- 
stone, 

Benverhead, Broadwater, Deer 
Lodge, Gallatin, Jefferson, 
Lewis and Clark, Madison, 
Silver Bow Montana; 

coe in MEE 
ranite, me Missoula, 
Powell, e 


Cascade, Chouteau, Fergus, 
Golden V. alley, Pa Basin, 
Mussellshell, 

Stillwater, Wheatland. 

Gallatin, Park, Swectgrass, 


Big Horn, Custer, Rosebud, 
‘Treasure. 

Carbon, Stillwater, eo 
in Montana; Park in 
Wyoming. 

BE Bom orn fa Montana; Sherk 

an in Wyoming. 


Blaine, Phillips, Valley. 
Daniels, Roosevelt, Sheridan, 
in Montana; Dividein North 
Dakota. 
Daniels, Roosevelt, Valley. 
Phillins, Roosevelt, Valley. 
wson, Garfield, MaCone, 
Rich- 


a 
2 Prairie, 
land. i. "Fallon Rosebud. 


Slope in North Dakota, 
Flathead, Glacier. 
Liberty, Pondera, Toole. 
PN Chouteau, Hill Líb- 


Big. "Horn Custer, Dawson, 
Powder River, Prairie, Rose- 


Gane Fallon in Montana: 
Harding in South Dakota. 
Flathead, Lincoln, 


Lake, Sanders, 


XIGNidd VY — q3uOO33 IVNOISSTHONOO 4€61 


TISLV 
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The story of the REA telephone systemin Montana since its inception is as follows: 


Borrower 


Valley Rural Telephone Cooperative Association, 
Glasgow, Mont. 

Northeastern. Montana Telephone. Cooperative. Asso- 
ciation, Scobey, Mont. 


Mid-Rivers Telephone Cooperative, Circle, Mont 
Three Rivers Rural Telephone Co-op, Fairfield, Mont... 


Tow net Total funds] Exist- 


REA rural telephone loans in Montana 


Fiscal years 1050 
through 1957 


Miles of line 


oans advanced 


$504, 000 
1, 987, 000 


$309, 723 
1, 909, 586 


1, 638, 000 
2,023, 000 


1, 574, 341 


Number of subscribers 
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Location of facilities by counties 


Phillips, Roosevelt, Valley. 


Daniels, Roosevelt, Sheridan, Valley 
5 3 Divide in North 
Jukota, 

Ten 8 McCone, Prairie, 
ichland, 

Cascade, Chouteau, Judith Basin, 

Lewis and Clark, Pondera, Teton. 


Northern Telephone Association, Shelby, Mont 801,000 | 628,152 |....-.-. Glacier, Liberty, Pondera, Toole. 
"Triangle Telephone Association, Havre, Aiont 1, 625, 000 522 7 Blaine, Chouteau, Fergus, Hill, Liberty 
Blackfoot Telephone Cooperative Association, Missouls, 536, 000 283 403 72 645 | Lake, Missoula, Powell. 
Mont. 
Range Telephone Cooperative, Forsyth, Mont 215, 000 3 51 815 | Custer, Powder River, Rosebud. 
Project Telephone Co., Worden, Mont 280, 000 |.....-...--. 851 636 | Yellowstone. 
yo CC aina x „ 2. 173 | 10, 430 | 12, 603 
- m 


Accomplishments of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
During 1st Session, 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which I have again been honored 
to serve as chairman, has established 
during the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress just ended what I believe to be an 
outstanding record of performance of its 
legislative responsibilities, and I take 
this opportunity to summarize for my 
colleagues the major accomplishments 
of the committee. The achievements of 
the committee were made possible 
through the cooperation and diligence of 
all members of the committee. I espe- 
cially want to recognize the energy and 
leadership of the subcommittee chair- 
men and the continuing cooperation of 
Dr. MILLER, the ranking minority mem- 
ber. Iam particularly pleased, too, with 
the work of the committee staff which 
has again met a high standard of per- 
formance in committee activities and in 
service to members. 

First, I wish to comment briefly on 
the statistical aspects of the committee's 
functions; and, second, I want to com- 
ment on the legislative activity of the 
committee, breaking down the legisla- 
tion under the five categories reflecting 
me weno jurisdiction of the subcommit- 


STATISTICAL ASPECTS WITH RESPECT TO COM- 
MITTEE’S WORKLOAD AND PERFORMANCE 
During the 141 legislative days of the 

lst session of the 85th Congress, the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

fairs of the House convened a total of 

157 separate meetings—125 subcommit- 

tee meetings and 32 full committee meet- 

ings. Ofthe 572 House and Senate bills, 
resolutions, joint resolutions, and con- 
current resolutions referred to the com- 
mittee, 257 were disposed of through re- 


porting or tabling. A total of 78 bills or 
resolutions were reported to the House 
by the committee, of which 54 were en- 
acted into law, 2 concurrent resolutions 
were approved, 3 bills are pending before 
conference committees, 12 have passed 
the House and are pending in the Senate, 
and 7 are pending in the Rules Commit- 
tee or in the House. 3 

With respect to subcommittee respon- 
sibilities, 15 of the 78 bills and resolu- 
tions reported by the committee fall into 
the category of irrigation and reclama- 
tion, 18 in Territories and insular af- 
fairs, 3 in mineral resources, 25 in public 
lands, and 17 in Indian affairs. Of the 
315 bills pending before the committee 
at the end of the session, 23 are Senate- 
passed bills. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is responsible for legislative 
measures, first, providing for maximum 
development, utilization, disposition, 
management, and conservation of the 
natural resources of the United States, 
its Territories and possessions; second, 
involving the government and the ad- 
ministration of our Territories and pos- 
sessions; third, affecting the Indians, 
Indian tribes, trust lands, and claims of 
Indians of the United States and Alaska, 
including Alaska natives, This legisla- 
tive responsibility is divided among five 
standing subcommittees and the sum- 
mary of legislative activity of the com- 
mittee which follows reflects the basic 
jurisdiction of such subcommittees. 

I. IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee, chairmaned by Hon. WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, of Colorado, has jurisdic- 
tion over all legislation relating to the 
Federal reclamation program and over 
other legislation relating to the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s water resources. 
During the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress, 115 bills and resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Irrigation and Reclamation 
Subcommittee, of which 15 were report- 
ed, 43 were tabled, and 57 remain as 
pending business of the subcommittee. 
Of the 15 reclamation bills reported by 
the committee, 12 were enacted into law. 
Of the 3 bills not enacted, 1 is pending 


in the Senate and 2 are pending in the 
House Rules Committee. The legisla- 
tion enacted into law includes the au- 
thorization of 1 new reclamation proj* 
ect, 2 amendments to general reclama* 
tion law, 7 acts relating to specific irri- 
gation districts or projects, and 2 acts 
relating to interstate compacts. 

NEW PROJECT AUTHORIZED 


The new reclamation project author- 
ized—Public Law 85-152; S. 42; H. 
2147, FisHer—is the San Angelo recla- 
mation project in Texas. This is a $324 
million multiple-purpose project for ir“ 
rigation, municipal and industrial water 
supply, flood control, the protection 
enhancement of fish and wildlife, and 
recreation. 

AMENDMENTS TO GENERAL RECLAMATION LAW 


The two changes in general reclama< 
tion law are an amendment to the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act—Public Law 
85-47; H. R. 2146, Encre—and 
amendment to the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 relating to amendatory Te 
payment contracts—Public Law 85-156; 
H. R. 5492, RuTHERFORD. Enactment 
the amendment to the Small Reclam" 
tion Projects Act makes it possible for 
the much-needed small-projects pro- 
gram to get underway. The basic act 
was enacted in the 84th Congress but thé 
President objected to certain languag? 
and the program had not been initiated 
by the administration. The amendment 
to the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
continues through December 31, 1960, 
the authorities given the Secretary 
the Interior to enter into amenda 
repayment contracts and, more impor” 
tant, makes it possible for the Secre 
to continue to grant deferments of con- 
struction charges in special har 
cases. 

SPECIFIC PROJECT LEGISLATION 

Seven measures relating to specific it 
rigation districts or projects were ^ 
acted, including 2 relating to the Colum" 
bia Basin project, 3 relating to repay: 
ment contracts with irrigation districts 
1 relating to the East Bench unit of th 
Missouri Basin project, and 1 rela t 
to the Shoshone reclamation projec 
The first act—Public Law 85-264; 9 
1482; H. R. 4802, Macnuson; H. R. 491^ 
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Hotmrs—relating to the Columbia Basin 
Project amends the Columbia Basin 
ject Act by modifying the rigid own- 
D restrictions, thereby bringing this 
Project more in line with other similar 
iis reclamation projects. It per- 
160 delivery of water to ownerships of 
320 &cres in the case of an individual or 
&cres fora family. While modifying 
mene unership limitation, this amend- 
— t does not change the Federal settle- 
— program whereby only one farm 
t can be sold to an individual or 
85-247. The second act—Public Law 
lating S. 1574; H. R. 3389, HonaN—re- 
Z to the Columbia Basin project 
des for disposal of certain Federal 
Dam rty in the vicinity of Grand Coulee 
esta &nd provides assistance in the 
en ablishment of the town of Coulee Dam 
law municipality incorporated under the 
8 of the State of Washington. 
Daym. acts approving amendatory re- 
123 3r contracts are Public Law 85- 
author R. 3071, MILLER of Nebraska— 
contr, an amendatory repayment 
Mata with the Northport Irrigation 
H. R Ct, Nebraska, Public Law 85-160 
ting 5679, MILLER of Nebraska—author- 
Dayton, amendment to an existing re- 
lnrigatie contract with the Mirage Flats 
lic tart District, Nebraska, and Pub- 
Tho Ww 85-283—S. 1996; H.R. 7254, 
amendes of Wyoming—authorizing an 
Caspe tory repayment contract with the 
ming T-Alcova Irrigation District, Wyo- 
Td act relating to the East Bench 
is Publ Missouri River Basin project 
Mere, 5 Lau 85-112—S. 977; H. R. 4410, 
4LF—which modifies the excess land 
as th Ons of Federal reclamation law 
lating P PPY to this unit. The act re- 
Law 853 the Shoshone project is Public 
pn 3—House Joint Resolution 287, 
izes tem. of Wyoming—which author- 
Heart are delivery of water to the 
While a unten division of that project 
being hee erm repayment contract is 
Botiated. 
INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


— NO acts relating to interstate 
2431; H e? Public Law 85-222—S. 
Max. whi - 8465, ENGLE; H. R. 8472, ULL- 
to the aich gives congressional consent 
Pact, ang npleted Klamath River com- 
H. R. sat Public Law 85-184—S. 1556; 
Rressioni] * KnuEcEnR— which gives con- 
tana N Consent to the States of Mon- 
Wyoming . Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Compact wip ottate and enter into a 
the Little Mis ecg Bis the waters of 
TION REPORTED BUT NOT ENACTED 


that Addition to the measures enacted, 
6940, puimittee reported a bill—H. R. 
la n oe Supplement general rec- 
ment fo aw by authorizing reimburse- 
land, Pa Moving expenses to owners of 
This bined for public-works projects. 
in the aoe the House and is pending 

88 ate. The committee also re- 
House E "S bills which are pending in the 
Senate j es Committee, One of these 
Resolat? 9int Resolution 39; House Joint 
for tahoe 179, RurHERForp—provides 
kation aging additional water for irri- 
tion in in Poses and for salinity reduc- 
Mexico he Pecos River Basin in New 

and Texas, Tke other bill—H. R. 
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5309, Kr.coreE—would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, re- 
habilitate, operate, and maintain the 
Mercedes rehabilitation project, Texas, 
OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED BY THE 
COMMITTEE 
Other legislation considered by the 
committee but not finally acted upon in- 
cludes the Hells Canyon, Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas, Greater Wenatchee and Burns 
Creek reclamation projects. 
II. TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs, chairmaned by Hon. LEO 
W. O'Brien, of New York, is responsible 
for legislation affecting Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, Puerto Ríco, 
and the Virgin Islands, and for exercis- 
& continuing oversight of the adminis- 
tration of these areas by the Department 
of the Interior. 

Of the 101 bills referred to the Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs, 18 were reported by the committee, 
24 were tabled, and £9 remain as pending 
business before the subcommittee. Of 
the 18 reported, 10 were enacted into law, 
6 are pending in the Senate, and 2 in the 
House. 

STATEHOOD LEGISLATION 

While statehood for neither Alaska nor 
Hawaii was approved in the first session, 
this legislation received major attention 
in the committee. Alaska statehood leg- 
islation—H. R. 7999, O'BRIEN of New 
York—was reported to the House follow- 
ing 18 days of hearings and is presently 
pending in the Rules Committee. Three 
days of hearings were completed on Ha- 
waiian statehood legislation—H. R. 629, 
ENGLE; H. R. 848, O'BRIEN of New York; 
H. R. 1243, Savior; H. R. 339, Mack of 
Washington; H. R. 8739, DELLAY; and 
H. R. 49, BunNs—but consideration was 
not completed and the bills remain as 
pending business in the subcommittee. 

REVISION OF ORGANIC ACTS 


As usual, a considerable portion of the 
subcommittee’s time was taken up with 
legislation to revise the various organic 
acts. Legislation was enacted—Public 
Law 85-224; H. R. 8126, O’Brien of New 
York—which amends the Virgin Islands 
Organic Act with respect to the estab- 
lishment of boards, authorities, or com- 
missions. This act gives the electorate 
of the Virgin Islands the maximum de- 
gree of responsibility, home-rule author- 
ity, and self-government consistent with 
and equal to the demonstrated capacity 
and willingness of the persons affected. 

The committee reported a bill—H. R. 
8673, Burns—which would delete lan- 
guage in the Hawaiian Organic Act re- 
quiring semiannual reports covering the 
executive proceedings of the Territory. 
Experience over the years has demon- 
strated that the semiannual reports serve 
no useful purpose. This bill is pending 
in the Senate. The committee also re- 
ported a bill—H. R. 4215, O'BRIEN of New 
York—which would amend the Organic 
Act of Guam by increasing the salary of 
the district judge, This bill is pending 
in the House. 

ALASKA DEVELOPMENT MEASURES 

Consonant with its desire to accelerate 
resource and economic development of 
Alaska, the committee approved 12 meas- 
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ures to achieve that purpose. Of these 
12 bills, 7 were enacted into law. One 
act—Public Law 85-11; H. R. 4939, 
MILLER of Nebraska—conveys a 10-acre 
tidal flat area, including improvements, 
to the Territory of Alaska. Two meas- 
ures relate to the area along the Chilkat 
River—one of these was enacted— 
Public Law 85-271; H. R. 6562, BARTLETT. 
This act enlarges the Klukwan Reserva- 
tion for the use of the Indians residing 
thereon, including lease for mining pur- 
poses. The other measure—H. R. 6785, 
BanrLETT—amends existing statutes by 
permitting mining for gold and other 
precious minerals in certain parts of the 
Chilkat River. Another measure en- 
acted—Public Law 85-303; H. R. 6760, 
BARTLETT—grants the Territory of Alaska 
title to certain lands beneath tidal waters 
in or near Juneau, Ketchikan, Cordova, 
and Valdez. 

The committee reported two bills re- 
lating to Alaska financial matters, one 
of which was enacted. The measure 
enacted—Public Law 85-88; H. R. 
3477, BanrLETT—increases the Terri- 
tory's share of mineral royalties and 
places the responsibility for the dispo- 
sition thereof in the Alaska Legislature. 
The other measure—H. R. 4183, BART- 
LETT—amends existing municipal cor- 
poration or public-utility bonding laws 
in Alaska. H. R. 4183 is pending in the 
Senate. 

With respect to public recreational 
facilities in Alaska, legislation was ap- 
proved—Public Law 85-225; H. R. 7864, 
BaRTLETT—amending the act of May 4, 
1958, by providing specific authority for 
the Secretary to convey public recrea- 
tional facilities, including lands, to the 
Territory. 

Two bills reported by the committee, 
passed by the House, and presently pend- 
ing in the Senate concern mineral de- 
posits in Alaska. One of these—H. R. 
4635, BanrLETI—WwOuld amend existing 
statutes by permitting entry on public 
lands which may contain oil, gas, or coal 
for homesites, headquarter sites, trade or 
manufacturing sites, or for a service- 
man's additional homestead entry. The 
other bill—H. R. 8054, BartTLeTr—woula 
provide for the leasing of oil and gas 
deposits in lands beneath inland naviga- 
ble waters of Alaska.  - 

The committee reported 2 measures 
relating to Alaska land grants, 1 of 
which was enacted. The measure en- 
acted—Public Law 85-265; H. R. 3940, 
BanrLETI—grants to the Territory 640 
acres of public-school lands in Anthor- 
age. The other bill—H. R. 3358, Barr- 
Lerr—supplements the land-grant pro- 
visions of the Alaska Mental Health 
Enabling Act of 1956. This bill is pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

The last of the Alaska development 
measures enacted into law—Public Law 
85-233; H. R. 8646, BartLerr—amends 
the Alaska Public Works Act of 1949 to 
clarify the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the Territory 
federally owned land utilized in the con- 
struction of public works. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Miscellaneous Alaska legislation en- 
acted into law includes one measure— 
Public Law 85-16; H. R. 4271, ENGLE— 
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providing that the Delegate from Alaska 
be a member of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission, and an= 
other measure—Private Law 85-287; 
H. R. 3877, BanrLETI—clarifying the title 
of Carl E. Robinson to 160 acres of land 
at Anchor Point, Alaska. 

With respect to Antarctica, hearings 
were held on 10 bilis providing for the 
creation of the Richard E. Byrd Antarc- 
tic Commission which would assemble, 
catalog, and diffuse knowledge and infor- 
mation with respect to Antarctica. No 
final action was taken by the committee 
on this legislation. 

III. MINES AND MINING RESOURCES 


The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing, chairmaned by Hon. WALTER ROGERS, 
of Texas, has jurisdiction over mining in- 
terests generally, mineral resources of 
the public lands, mineral-land laws, and 
claims and entries thereunder, geological 
survey, mining schools and experimental 
stations, and petroleum conservation on 
the public lands, and conservation of the 
radium supply in the United States. 

The committee reported three meas- 
ures relating to mining and mineral re- 
sources which were enacted into law. 
In addition, hearings were held on sev- 
eral other matters of concern to the 
mining industry. Also, the Special Sub- 
committee on Coal Research, chair- 
maned by Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, of Okla- 
homa, concluded a coal study which was 
started in the 84th Congress. 

MINERAL LEASING ACT AMENDMENTS 


One of the measures enacted—Public 
Law 85-122; S. 334; H. R. 2131, BARING; 
H. R. 4787, Metcatr—amends the Min- 
eral Leasing Act by removing the State 
acreage limitation—5,120 acres—on Fed- 
eral phosphate leases. Public Law 85- 
122 permits the leasing of 10,420 acres of 
phosphate-bearing lands without regard 
to State boundaries. 

The committee held hearings on addi- 
tional legislation—H. R. 8204, THOMSON; 
H. R. 7496, EnmMonpson; H. R. 7497, 
ALBERT; H. R. 7498, Parman—to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act but took no final 
action. This legislation would amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act so as to, first, 
increase the basic limitation on the ag- 
gregate acreage of coal leases which may 
be held by 1 person in any 1 State to 
twice the present limitation of 5,120 
acres; second, permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to increase the acreage by an 
additional 10,240 acres under certain cir- 
cumstances; and, third, repeal section 2 
(c) of the existing act, thereby putting 
railroad companies on the same footing 
as other companies with respect to coal 
leases. 

TIME EXTENSION FOR ASSESSMENT WORK 


One other measure reported by the 
committee and enacted into law—Pub- 
lic Law 85-68; H. R. 4748, Berry—ex- 
tends for 1 additional year the time 
during which annual assessment work 
may be performed on unpatented mining 
claims based on the discovery of ura- 
niferous lignite. 

PRIVATE LEGISLATION 

One private measure enacted—Private 
Law 85-168; H. R. 5341, ASPINALL—di- 
rects the Secretary to grant to an indi- 
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vidual extensions with respect to certain 
oil and gas leases. 
MULTIPLE-USE MINING LAW 


The committee held hearings on the 
administration and operation of section 
5 of the multiple-use mining law, which 
relates to title uncertainties and surface 
rights on mining claims. The hearings 
were printed and contain valuable infor- 
mation for those interested in or affected 
by section 5 of this act. 

DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN PURCHASE PROGRAM 


The committee also held hearings to 
review the matter of appropriations to 
implement the domestic tungsten, asbes- 
tos, fluorspar, and columbium-tantalum 
purchase program and adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the House of Representatives 
to make available in the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1957, $30 mil- 
lion to implement this program. These 
funds, however, were not appropriated. 

COAL STUDY 


A special Subcommittee on Coal Re- 
search concluded its study on the need 
and possibilities of a research and de- 
velopment program for the coal industry 
of the United States. The findings and 
recommendations of the subcommittee 
are contained in a 91-page report print- 
ed as House Report No. 1263. 

IV. PUBLIC LANDS AND NATIONAL PARK 

SYSTEM 

Through the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Gracie Prost, of Idaho, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs has leg- 
islative responsibility for utilization, 
conservation, and development, includ- 
ing entry, easements and grazing there- 
on, of more than 459 million acres of 
public lands and associated resources in 
the United States and Alaska, together 
with more than 24 million acres em- 
braced within some 180 units of the 
national park system and nearly 160 mil- 
lion additional acres of land within 
national forests created from the public 
domain. 

One hundred and ninety-five bills and 
resolutions were referred to the Public 
Lands Subcommittee of which 25 bills 
were reported, 67 were tabled, and 103 
remain as pending business of the com- 
mittee. Of the 25 bills and resolutions 
reported by the committee, 15 were en- 
acted into law—10 public and 5 private 
laws—2 concurrent resolutions were ap- 
proved by Congress, and the remainder 
await further action either in the House 
or in the Senate. In addition, hearings 
were held on several other measures on 
which no committee action was taken 
and which are now pending before the 
subcommittee or the full committee. 

NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM AND CEMETERIES 


The committee considered several 
measures relating to the National Park 
System and national cemeteries, two of 
which were enacted into law. One of 
these acts—Public Law 85-5; H. R. 3845, 
McCormack—extends for 1 year the time 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission has to complete its work. 
This Commission is investigating the 
feasibility of establishing a coordinated 
program in the vicinity of Boston for 
preserving historic properties, objects, 
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and buildings. The other act—Public 
Law 85-41; S. 1274; H. R. 5687, Prost— 
amends the act of March 3, 1911, by 
removing restrictions on the use of 3.58 
acres of the Springfield Confederate 
Cemetery which are excess to its needs. 

Eight other measures relating to the 
National Park System were considered 
by the committee, 4 of which were re- 
ported and are pending either in the 
House or in the Senate. Legislation to 
authorize the appropriation of 87,250, 
000 for development of the Independence 
National Historical Park—H. R. 1244 
SavLon; H. R. 694, Jawrs; H. R. 1923, 
Byrne cf Pennsylvania; H. R. 9141, FUL- 
TON—was reported by the committee and 
is pending before the House Rules Com- 
mittee. The specific bill reported was 
H. R. 1244—SAYLOR. 

H. R. 4115—Murray—relating to the 
Shiloh National Military Park passed the 
House and is pending in the Senate. 
This bill would authorize the conveyance 
to the State of Tennessee of about 202 
&cres of land at Shiloh Military Park for 
highway relocation purposes and wo 
assure use for recreational purposes of 
lands abutting the relocated highways. 

H. R. 2170—Reece—would authorize 
exchange of not more than 200 acres 
within the Great Smoky National Park 
for privately owned land within the 
park. This legislation to facilitate park 
administration passed the House and 15 
pending in the Senate. 

Several bills—H. R. 8290, ASPINALL: 
H. R. 8301, WESTLAND; H. R. 8296, JoNES 
of Alabama; H. R. 8300, Smirx of Wis- 
consin—to grant authority to the Na- 
tional Freedom Shrine Foundation to 
erect a national monument to the five 
freedoms were considered by the com- 
mittee and H. R. 8290—AsPINALL—W8$ 
reported and is pending in the House. 
The monument would be located in Vir- 
ginia, just south of the Iwo Jima Monu- 
ment. Funds for the construction, esti- 
mated at about $24 million, would be 
raised by public subscription. 

Other bills relating to national parks 
which the committee considered but took 
no final action on are H. R. 5450—BEN- 
NETT of Michigan—to authorize the en* 
largement of the administrative head- 
quarters site for the Isle Royale Natio’ 
Park in Michigan, H. R. 6641—FASCELL— 
and H. R. 6653—Rocers of Florida- to 
fix the boundary of Everglades Nati 
Park, Fla., and to authorize the ac- 
quisition of land therein, H. R. 4964 
MacNvsoN—and H. R. 5421—WESTLAND— 
to authorize the exchange of approxi- 
mately 6,609 acres of land adjacent to 
the Olympic National Park for lands and 
interest in lands within the boundaries 
of the park, and H. R. 2549—HorMEs—to 
authorize the acquisition of an additional 
50 acres of land for the Whitman Na- 
tional Monument in Washington. 

LAND, TITLE AND RESOURCE CONVEYANCES 


Several measures relating to land title 
and resource conveyances were consid- 
ered by the committee. Of these, 4 were 
enacted into public law and 8 into pri- 
vate law. Public Law 85-35—H. R. 2401, 
Berry—reconveys to the city of Spear- 
fish, S. Dak., 1 acre of land adjacent t? 
the city's park, which was transferred t9 
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the Federal Government in 1936 for ex- 
Pansion of a fish hatchery and is no 
longer needed. Public Law 85-193—8. 
556— directs the Secretary of the Interior 
convey to the State of Nevada some- 
less than 2 acres located in the 
City of Las Vegas for use of the Nevada 
Fish and Game Commission. Public Law 
85-139— S. 1773; H. R. 6519, BANG 
validates the conveyance of certain rail- 
Toad right-of-way land in Reno, Ney., to 
the State of Nevada to use for hospital 
Purposes, Public Law 85-153—H. R. 
i Urr—provides for the sale at pub- 
€ auction of about 172 acres of public 
domain land near Plaster City, Calif., 
use as a construction site for a port- 
land cement plant. 
e private laws enacted were Private 
Law 85-57—S. 1352; H. R. 5297, KRUEGZR; 
R. 5570, Burpick—to direct the Sec- 
Tetary to convey & 20-acre tract of ac- 
Guired lands in Richland County, N. Dak., 
the Fairview Cemetery Association, 
c., of Wahpeton, N. Dak.; Private Law 
85-208—H. R. 1826, THOMSON of Wy- 
Oming—to permit Mr. Bud E. Burnaugh, 
of Green River, Wyo., because of a land 
Hr cation error, to purchase a 5-acre 
ct of public land in Wyoming under 
8 * Small Tract Act; Private Law 85-38— 
- 1319—renouncing Federal interest in 
Certain lands in Harlowton, Mont., to 
ONE any possible cloud on the title 
13 Such lands; Private Law 85-285—H. R. 
94, Fascerz—to authorize and direct 
€ Secretary of the Interior to sell 11 
th cts of land aggregating 13.82 acres in 
€ Florida Keys area to individuals who 
Sta ously purchased the tracts from the 
z te believing that title to the lands 
ne the State; and Private Law 85- 
H. R. 7522, ENGLE—t0 authorize the 
a tary of the Interior to extend for 
Ri “year period the right of the McCloud 
8 Lumber Co. to cut and remove 
^ rtain timber which it owns on a 160- 
x tract of land within the Shasta 
ational Forest, Calif. 
Two measures relating to land title 
57 resource conveyances were reported 
the committee but were not enacted. 
of these bills H. R. 8928, JENSEN— 
mould delete from an 1880 act language 
on posing certain public use conditions 
& title conveyance by the United States 
€ city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
tite) remove a cloud on the city’s 
e to about 375 to 400 acres of land. 
ing bill passed the House and is pend- 
in the Senate. 
22038 other measure 8. 1568; H. R. 
and , has passed both the House 
fere the Senate and is pending in con- 
1 nce: committee. This legislation 
tam authorize conveyance, under cer- 
ap Conditions, to the State of Nevada of 
Own Ximately 126,775 acres of land 
None by the United States in southern 
but Mr The area is desert in nature 
cul TEe portions are suitable for agri- 
sup Md purposes and for homesites and 
ban developments, provided water 
inte made available. It is the State's 
— to use a portion of its allotted 
dey * of the Colorado River water for 
elopment in this area. 
PUBLIC LAND CONTROL AND UTILIZATION 


One of the most important land and 
lated resources policy measures in 
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many years is the socalled military land 
withdrawal legislation—H. R. 5538, En- 
GLE; H. R. 608, Dawson of Utah; H. R. 
931, SAYLOR; H. R. 1148, JOHNSON; H. R. 
3403, METCALF; H. R. 3661, THOMPSON of 
Wyoming; H. R. 3788, UDALL; H. R. 3799, 
Banrwo; H. R. 3660, Prost; H. R. 5739, 
Dixon. The committee reported H. R. 
§538—Encre—and this bill passed both 
the House and the Senate and is awaiting 
agreement between the two with respect 
to Senate amendments. This legislation 
would accomplish two principal pur- 
poses—first, it would require that no 
single area embracing more than 5,000 
acres of public domain lands can be-with- 
drawn for exclusive military use without 
approval by Congress; second, it would 
make applicable within all military res- 
ervations the hunting and fishing laws of 
the States or Territories in which such 
reservations are located. 

In addition to the military land with- 
drawal legislation, the committee has re- 
quested a temporary halt to nonmilitary 
land withdrawals pending an examina- 
tion of current Federal land and resource 
use and development policies. 'This re- 
quest was formally made to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture on July 29, 1957. 

There are several bills—H. R. 3594, 
ENcLE; H. R. 3592, AsPINALL; H. R. 3593, 
SAYLOR; H. R. 3595, METCALF; H. R. 3596, 
RuonpEs of Arizona; H. R. 4819, Prost; 
H. R. 4822, Porter; H. R. 5238, HAGEN; 
H. R. 6884 and H. R. 7230, DovyLE—under 
consideration by the committee which 
would establish a bipartisan National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission composed of 15 members to 
study the outdoor recreation resources of 
the public lands and other land and 
water areas of the United States. Al- 
though some hearings were held on this 
legislation, the committee’s considera- 
tion was not completed principally be- 
cause time was not available. It is ex- 
pected that the commmittee will return 
to this legislation next year. 

Several bills—H. R. 1960, METCALF; 
H. R. 500, Savior; H. R. 361, O'Hara of 
Illinois; H. R. 540, Batpwin; H. R. 906, 
Russ; H. R. 2162, MILLER of California; 
H. R. 7880, Porter—are before the com- 
mittee which would establish a national 
wilderness preservation system on the 
public lands of the United States. Three 
days of hearings were held on this legis- 
Jation but the hearings were not com- 
pleted and the committee took no action, 

FEDERAL LAND GRANTS TO STATES 


Several measures relating to Federal 
land grants to States were enacted. One 
of these acts—Public Law 85-180; H. R. 
8079, Dempsey; H. R. 7705, MoNTOYA— 
deletes certain provisions of the New 
Mexico-Arizona Enabling Act which re- 
stricts the degree of discretion those 
States may exercise in the establishment, 
deposit, and investment of funds derived 
from Federal land grants to them. 

Three measures were enacted which 
broaden the permissive uses of revenues 
from lands granted to States for public 
buildings at the capitals of such States 
to include construction, reconstruction, 
repair, renovation, and other permanent 
improvements of such buildings, the ac- 
quisition of necessary land for such build- 
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ings, furnishings and equipment for such 
buildings, and the payment of principal 
and interest on bonds issued for such 
purpose. They are Public Law 85-6— 
H. R. 348, METCALF—amending the Ena- 
bling Act of the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton, Public Law 85-84—S. 1794—amend- 
ing the Enabling Act for the State of 
Idaho, and Public Law &5-97—S. 1396; 
H. R. 7708, THomson of Wyoming— 
amending the Enabling Act for the State 
of Wyoming. A fourth measure—H. R. 
5149, RHODES of Arizona—containing 
similar provisions but general in nature, 
passed the House and is pending in the 
Senate. This bill would apply to any 
State that has been granted lands for 
the purpose of erecting certain public 
buildings at the capital of such State. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Two concurrent resolutions were ap- 
proved by the Congress. One of these— 
House Concurrent Resolution 91, Bass— 
expresses the sense cf Congress that the 
altar of the Nation, located in the Ca- 
thedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. H., has 
been dedicated to the glory of God as a 
memorial to all American war dead and 
is so recognized. The other—Senate Con- 
current Resolution 32; House Concurrent 
Resolution 183, EnMoNDpsoN; House Con- 
current Resolution 178, BERRY; House 
Concurrent Resolution 177, DEMPSEY; 
House Concurrent Resolution 181, AL- 
BERT; House Concurrent Resolution 182, 
BELCHER; House Concurrent Resolution 
184, Morris; House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 185, STEED; House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 188, Jarman—gives congressional 
recognition to the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum as a memorial to 
western pioneers. 

V. INDIAN AFFAIRS LEGISLATION 

The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
chairmaned by Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, of 
Florida, has legislative responsibility over 
matters involving the relationship of the 
Federal Government with the approxi- 
mately 435,000 Indians, Aleuts, and Eski- 
mos of the United States and Alaska. 
Indian landholdings and reservations 
subject to varying degrees of Federal 
control total approximately 52 million 
acres in some 28 States and Alaska. 

During the first session, substantial 
progress was made in the committee's 
continuing efforts to aid effectively in 
the management and conservation of 
Indian human, natural, and economic 
resources and funds, to assist in improv- 
ing individual and tribal economic con- 
ditions, and to resolve difficulties arising 
from claims against the United States. 
Of the 113 bills referred to the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee, 17 were reported, 
28 were tabled, 1 is pending in full com- 
mittee, and 67 remain as pending sub- 
committee business. Of the 17 bills re- 
ported by the committee, 14 were en- 
acted into law, 1 is pending in confer- 
ence committee, 1 is pending in the Sen- 
ate, and 1 in the House. 

TERMINATION AND READJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Among the major items of legislation 
considered by the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs were those relating to the 
termination of Federal supervision over 
Indian tribes and the need for assistance 
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in the development of readjustment pro- 
grams. 

One measure enacted—Public Law 85- 
132; S. 469; H. R. 2471, MILLER of Ne- 
braska; H. R. 2518, ULLMAN—authorizes 
the appropriation of not more than 
$550,000 to assist the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians in preparing for termination of 
Federal supervision and defers the final 
termination date for 18 months. 

Several bills—H. R. 2824, Moss; H. R. 
6364, ENGLE; H. R. 2838 and H. R. 8072, 
Sisk; H. R. 2576, Scupper—relating to 
California rancherias were considered 
by the committee. 'The committee re- 
ported H. R. 2824, providing for the dis- 
tribution of lands, minerals, water rights 
and improvements on 14 Indian ranch- 
erias and reservations in California. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs is required 
to furnish assistance in this program. 
The legislation is purely permissive and 
does not impose the program on any of 
the groups who do not want it. This bill 
is pending in the Senate. 

The committee reported one measure— 
H. R. 6322, Larrp—relating to the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, which 
is pending in conference committee. 
This legislation would defer for 2 years 
the date for formulating and submitting 
the Menominee tribal plan for the future 
management and control of the tribal 
property after termination. It would 
also postpone the final termination date 
for 242 years. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Two measures were enacted which will 
improve Indian land and resource devel- 
opment. One of these—Public Law 85- 
86; H. R. 3836, Hatey—repeals existing 
law prohibiting the sale of livestock 
issued to or purchased in trust for Indi- 
ans without the consent of the superin- 
tendent in charge of the tribe. 'Thislaw 
1s no longer necessary and it places un- 
due burden upon the purchasers of 
Indian livestock. The other act—Pub- 
lic Law 85-186; H. R. 7051, ULLMAN; H. R. 
3942, Berry—will stimulate industrial 
development near certain Indian reser- 
vations by authorizing the transfer of 
certain surplus Federal property at 
McNary Dam, Oreg., and Pickstown, 
S. Dak., to Indian tribes. 

INDIAN LAND AND PROPERTY CONVEYANCE 


As usual, a number of measures con- 
cerning Indian land and property con- 
veyance were considered by the commit- 
tee during the first session. Six such 
measures were enacted into law. Public 
Law 85-34—H. R. 676, HEMPHILL— 
authorizes the city of Rock Hill, S. C., to 
acquire approximately 49 acres of tribal 
lands on the Catawba Indian Reserva- 
tion to serve as a site for a new sewage 
disposal plant. 

Public Law 85-91—H. R. 6692, Scun- 
per—terminates Federal supervision 
over the members of the Coyote Valley 
Indien Rancheria in California and pro- 
vides for the transfer of certain Indian 
lands to the Secretary of the Army in 
connection with the construction of the 
Coyote Valley Dam. 

Public Law 85-188—H. R. 993, WEST- 
LanD—authorizes the exchange and con- 
veyance of certain land on the Makah 
Reservation to the Cape Flattery School 
District in the State of Washington. 
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Public Law 85-205—S. 999— directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey 70 
acres of land to the State of North Da- 
kota for the use of the North Dakota 
State School of Science, in return for 
which the school will provide tuition to 
10 Indian students each year for the 
next 10 years. 

By enactment of Private Law 85-217— 
H. R. 1259, Scrivner—the United States 
disclaims its interest in 86 acres of land 
in Miami County, Kans., and confirms a 
judgment of the county district court. 

Public Law 85-31—S. 998; H. R. 3995, 
Prost—amends in certain respects exist- 
ing law which authorizes the conveyance 
to local governmental agencies land and 
improvements used for Federal Indian 
school purposes after they are no longer 
needed for that purpose. 

EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 


Two Indian educational measures were 
enacted. One of these acts—Public Law 
85-89; H. R. 3837, HarLry—permits 
teachers in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools to take leave for attending edu- 
cational meetings which are in the inter- 
est of the Federal Government. The 
other act—Public Law 85-72; H. R. 7050, 
ULLMAN— provides for the recoupment of 
funds expended in cooperation with the 
School board of Klamath County, Oreg., 
because of the attendance of Indian 
children. 

INDIAN RECLAMATION 


One Indian reclamation bill was re- 
ported by the committee but was not en- 
acted. House Joint Resolution 2—An- 
pERSON—provides for payment to the 
Crow Indian Tribe for transfer to the 
United States of certain tribal lands nec- 
essary for the construction of the Yel- 
lowtail Dam and Reservoir. This resolu- 
tion is pending before the House Rules 
Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Miscellaneous Indian legislation en- 
acted includes a measure—Public Law 
85-154; H. R. 4830, Sourorp—authoriz- 
ing revision of the roll of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians, a measure— 
Public Law 85-195; H. R. 6521, BERRY 
authorizing payment of claims to certain 
Sioux Indians for losses incurred during 
wars with the United States, and a meas- 
ure—Public Law 85-192; S. 1417; H. R. 
4912, EpmMonpson—extending the tribal 
government of the Osage Indians for 25 
years. 

Although not reported, the committee 
held extensive hearings on H. R. 3789— 
UnpaLL—to determine the rights and in- 
terests of the Navaho and Hopi Tribes. 


Awarding of Television Station Franchises 
Important to the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the grant- 
ing of television station franchises is of 
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great interest not on!y to the broadcast- 
ing industry but also to the general pub- 
lic. The developments which precede 
such decisions are sometimes lost sight of 
because they often stretch over a long 
period of tme. The allocations in In- 
dianapolis over a 4-year period can be 
summed up in the following résumé: 

In 1953 there were 6 applicants for the 
2 VHF televisión channels which had 
been designated for Indianapolis. 'Ihe 
applicants for channel 8 were: 

First. Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 

Second. Television Indianapolis, Inc. 

Third. Universal Broadcasting, Inc. 

The applicants for channel 13 were: 

First. Indianapolis Broadcasting, Inc. 

Second. Midwest TV Corp.: 

Third. WIBC, Inc. 

Of the six applicants all but the Cros- 
ley Broadcasting Corp. were composed of 
or dominated by local Indiana people. 

Late in 1953 Crosley withdrew its ap- 
plication for channel 8 and applied for 
channel 13. After the Crosley with- 
drawal, Television Indianapolis, Inc., 
dropped its application, which left Uni- 
versal as the only applicant for chan- 
nel 8, and this grant was made in Decem- 
ber 1953. Subsequent to the withdrawal 
of Television Indianapolis, Inc., and prior 
to the grant to Universal, there was a re- 
organization of Universal Broadcasting, 
Inc., in which may of the stockholders of 
Television Indianapolis, Inc., were 
brought into Universal. 

It is perhaps understandable that some 
of the stockholders of Television Indian- 
apolis, Inc., would think it wise to drop 
their application and later to obtain 
stock in Universal Broadcasting, Inc. It 
is more difficult to understand why Cros- 
ley would drop out of a race with 2 other 
applicants to enter a race with 3 appli- 
cants, each of which was a completely 
local organization. Playing this long 
shot proved successful, however, for in 
March 1957 the FCC, by a 4-3 vote, 
awarded channel 13 to Crosley. 

The awarding of these franchises 
throughout the country deserves the con- 
tinued scrutiny of us all. They are not 
only valuable properties, they are factors 
of vital importance to the public interest. 


Good Labor-Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to call attention to an out- 
standing example of good labor and man- 
agement relationship. In these days 
when the press is filled with the accounts 
of wrongdoings of a few union officers and 
members, the public is inclined to at-. 
tribute all the wrongs of labor and man- 
agement relations to organized labor. 
Unfortunately, the sensationalism of & 
widely publicized investigation often 
obscures the vast amount of good things 
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that go on as a matter of routine day by 
day and which are the product of en- 
lightened work of progressive union labor 
leaders and their counterparts in man- 
&gement. 

Such an example is the progressive ac- 
tivities of the electrical industry in New 
York City. There, almost 15 years ago, 

bor and management decided to join 
together in a team to work out their own 
Problems. Labor wanted employment 
Opportunities, job security, and a meas- 
Ure of security in old age and in event 
Of disaster. Management sought a high 
level of production, responsibility in its 
dealings with labor, and all of those con- 
ditions that make it possible to produce 

the satisfaction of the public. This 
was called the Joint Industry Board 

the Electrical Industry and it was 
formed on April 1, 1943. Ten members 
management and 10 out of labor 
Comprised this team of members of Lo- 
No. 3 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the Elec- 
e Contracting Industry in New York 


This team had three purposes: 

t. To find ways and means to ex- 
p and harmony between management and 

Second. To work out plans for increas- 
ne the services of electrical contractors 

the public. 

d. To develop new tools and meth- 
tion to increase produc- 
tion and cut costs. 

Suffice to say that in the intervening 
das the team has more than justified 
le faith in the plan of such industry 

aders as Harry Van Arsdale, of the 
Union, and Harry F. Fischbach and A. 
tar in Bush, of the electrical contrac- 


; ice public is getting the benefit of the 
dest use of all types of labor-saving 
high and methods and production is very 
— The worker has obtained the 
fit of a high hourly wage, plus medi- 

» Pension, and educational benefits 
ud apprenticeship and training which 
ti a pace setter for the entire construc- 

9n industry 


ti im pleased to note that these good 
m ES have, indeed, been given some 
€asure of recognition. The September 
Dicken issue of Look magazine has a 
whi e story of this fine relationship 
shi ch comes from effective union leader- 
U e It is entitled “What Should a 
Rea n Be?" The January 1956 issue of 
lento 8 Digest contains another excel- 
article on this relationship entitled 
Boss » Union That Gives More to the 
5," by Lester Velie. 
W team has produced many unusual 
la effective methods to achieve better 
am le management relations. For ex- 
his €, members of the union themselves 
© stepped up production by eliminat- 
‘en incompetence on the job. This was 
Omplished by the setting up of a 
Hon School and through the elimina- 
by union members themselves of 
of f on the job. The ancient practice 
Union ner bedding has been eliminated. 
on members have invented various 
fin &nd methods raising the produc- 
mem hout the industry. Union 
bers are assured of efficient admin- 
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istration within their union and through 
financial reports rendered at their 
monthly meetings at which attendance 
is almost a matter of compulsion. 

A joint union-eniployer hiring office 
was established. Members of the union 
have obtained pensions, free dental care 
and medical checkups, and were the first 
in the building trade to receive paid 
vacations. 

A joint management-union committee 
administers the welfare system in the 
industry, thus the employers now plan 
with the union instead of fighting a wel- 
fare system. 

This same team has produced low-cost 
&partments for members of local No. 3. 
A convalescent home has been estab- 
lished for union members. One of the 
most recent progressive steps has been 
the establishment of scholarships for the 
children of union members. 

Thus, this combination of labor and 
management has established a remark- 
able welfare program which provides not 
only lifetimé protection against illness, 
accidents, and unemployment, but a sub- 
stantial retirement income after the age 
of 65. 

The funds that provide these benefits 
throughout the industry are amply pro- 
tected by sound fiscal requirements and 
management. 

It is, indeed, a point of personal satis- 
faction for me to call attention to this 
outstanding example of progressive 
labor-management relationship, for one 
of the founders and leaders of this pro- 
gram is a personal friend of long stand- 
ing, Harry F. Fischbach, a man for whom 
I have the highest regard and who typi- 
fies by his industrial and personal life 
a true leader, a great leader in a pro- 
gressive industry. 


Ten Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
past 10 years have been 10 years of per- 
haps the greatest progress against dis- 
ease that our country has ever seen. 

As a recent article said, "You're living 
in medicine’s golden age." It pointed 
out that new medical knowledge had 
meant the saving of 1,240,000 lives since 
World War II. It stressed the fact that 
"this miracle of medical progress has 
come largely within the last 10 years." 

As I look back over the past decade, 
I am proud to have had the opportunity 
to work in Congress, year by year, to 
provide through congressional appropri- 
ations the share of Federal aid that has 
helped achieve the progress of these 10 
years. This aid has been a major influ- 
ence in increasing and stepping up our 
Nation's medical research that has meant 
the saving of those million and more 
lives. 
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This year marked the ninth time that 
it has been my privilege to present to my 
colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives, on behalf of our Committee on 
Appropriations, a bill which represented 
the consensus of the House and Senate 
committees on the support for health 
and medical research to be provided 
through the Federal Government. The 
bill represented, at the same time, care- 
fully considered judgments as to the in- 
terests of economy. It reflected what 
was needed to strengthen and speed up 
just as much as scientifically and hu- 
manly possible this year's attack on the 
many problems of disease and disability. 

This year, we believe, wil! see further 
medical advances, in which the continu- 
ing and new programs to which we have 
given adequate and needed support will 
play, as in the past, a vital role. 

Let us glance back for a moment into 
the field of health research achivements 
to see what may lie ahead in the way of 
returns on the tax dollars invested. 

The decline in death rates since World 
War II from some of the major illnesses 
dramatically shows how over a million 
lives have been saved by modern medi- 
cine. 

Influenza has gone down over 90 per- 
cent in its death rate. I should mention 
here, and emphasize, too, that there is 
not only great concern with the threat- 
ened invasion of the Asian flu, but there 
is concerted action underway—to set up 
& great network of protection for the 
American people. 

We in Congress have already acted by 
appropriating the $800,000 which will be 
used in providing diagnostic materials to 
the States and also have authorized an 
additional $2 million out of the Presi- 
dent's reserve fund if an outbreak should 
occur, which would be used in those areas 
where needed. 

The Public Health Service, American 
Medical Association, State health au- 
thorities, the medical societies, and indi- 
vidual physicians are all alert to the 
problem and are joined in the nation- 
wide collaborative endeavor against this 
threat. 

To return to the past 10 years of prog- 
ress, we see the striking fact that once 
great killers like acute rheumatic fever, 
tuberculosis, diseases that cause mater- 
nal deaths, and appendicitis have had 
the rate at which they cause death re- 
duced over 70 percent in each case. 
Syphilis’ death rate has been brought 
down 63 percent, pneumonia's over 40 
percent, some kidney disorders 60 per- 
cent, and infant death rates have 
dropped 33 percent. Even high blood 
pressure, one of the greatest medical 


‘problems in terms of numbers afflicted, 


has seen some decline in death rates in 
the past few years—and, authorities say, 
is going to be subject to even better con- 
trol through new and improved drugs 
for treatment. 

This is what the recent past has 
brought. What of the work under way 
today, the challenging and promising 
new areas of medical research that will 
pay off increasingly? 

The medical research and health pro- 
grams under way in our State of Rhode 
Island offers splendid examples of the 
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march of progress and some of its new 
areas of promise. 

As a result of these programs, Rhode 
Island is taking a place of leadership 
among the States in the forefront of 
medical research, modern medical teach- 
ing and practice and public health ad- 
vances. 

Our State institutions and organiza- 
tions, both public and private, and Rhode 
Island’s researchers, medical teachers, 
physicians, nurses, and allied hospital 
and health agencies workers of all 
kinds—these men and women and their 
institutions are placing our State in this 
new position of leadership—as well as 
bringing its people the very best in medi- 
cal and health benefits. 

Supplementing and aiding them, and 
helping make many of the forward look- 
ing programs in Rhode Island possible, is 
support such as that which we are pro- 
LN through congressional appropria- 

ons. 

For health and medical research and 
related work in Rhode Island there was 
provided in fiscal year 1957, which ended 
June 30, almost $3 million in grant: and 
awards from the programs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and. Wel- 
fare. From the Public Health Service's 
National Institutes cf Health, about $1 
million aided research, research train- 
ing, building and equipping of research 
facilities, and other activities in insti- 
tutions in our State. 

Some $881,000 last year from the 
Public Health Service's Bureau of State 
Services helped a variety of public health 
programs in Rhode Island, such as con- 
trol of water pollution, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, heart disease, cancer, and 
poliomyelitis. Through the Service's 
Bureau of Medical Services, Rhode Is- 
land in fiscal year 1957 had available for 
medical facilities and hospital construc- 
tion some $788,000. Of this, almost half 
& million dollars was for hospital con- 
struction for needed facilities at the 
Providence lying-in hospital, the State 
hospital at  Cranston—Howard—and 
Roger Willams General Hospital at 
Providence. 

Through the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, our State health department 
had about $235,000 for services for crip- 
pled children and for maternal and 
child-health activities. Also, from the 
Dpartment's Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation came a research grant of 
$39,415 to Butler Health Center at Provi- 
dence to evaluate the effectiveness of re- 
habilitation programs for both physically 
&nd mentally disabled persons. 

Speaking of mental illness, which is 
one of our gravest health problems of 
today, we can be proud of the progressive 
work that is being undertaken in Rhode 
Island on this. 

Butler, as well as another institution 
in Rhode Island, has recently been 
awarded mental-health project grants 
by the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. The Emma Pendleton 
Home, a children's psychiatric hospital, 
is using the mental-health project- 
grants funds to study a special group 
program for acting-out children. This 
study will shed light on the effective- 
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ness and application of group work to 
special diagnostic categories of disturbed 
children. This project, begun in August 
of this year, will extend over a 4-year 
period. 

Butler Health Center, which recently 
open an inpatient unit, the fourth of 
its major programs, has been awarded 
two mental-health project grants. One 
of these projects has been set up to in- 
vestigate the nature of attitudes, inter- 
actions, and activities by the patients 
and personnel, which help recovery of 
chronically ill psychotic patients. This 
project will continue, according to pres- 
ent plans, over a 3-year period. 

The other research program at the 
Butler Mental Health Center supported 
by a mental health project grant is one 
essentially designed to discover and test 
effective alternatives to the conventional 
inpatient psychiatric treatment. 
Through the operation of a new kind of 
outpatient department, a day hospital 
and a hospitalization program for 
emergency services to patients in periods 
of intense panic, the Butler Health Cen- 
ter hopes to do pioneering work in treat- 
ment and care of the mentally ill. 
Present plans for this project cover a 
3-year period. 

Grants have also been made to Rhode 
Island institutions to participate in the 
large scale evaluations of the tranquil- 
izing drugs—that have been so useful in 
mental illness and other conditions, but 
that need a great deal of study before we 
understand just how they act and pro- 
duce their effects. This kind of study 
will lead to even greater eventual useful- 
ness on the part of these drugs which 
affect the central nervous system. In- 
deed, the whole knowledge of the brain 
and its chemistry—an area our scientists 
say that they need much more informa- 
tion on before it is fully understood—is 
being opened up tremendously through 
new investigations today. 

In the field of cancer research, Rhode 
Island institutions are participating in 
the vast new endeavor that has been im- 
plemented through National Institutes of 
Health grants to screen all chemical 
compounds that might have possible use 
in the treatment of cancer. 

Moreover, in the field of cancer con- 
trol, Rhode Island is actively engaged in 
a new program aimed at cancer of the 
uterus, the second largest cause of death 
from cancer among women, which 
claims the lives of nearly 15,000 Ameri- 
can women each year. Now a test, 
known as the cytologic test, makes pos- 
sible the early detection of this type of 
cancer. 

Unfortunately uterine cancer, which 1s 
highly curable in its earliest stage, pre- 
sents no detectable symptoms until the 
disease reaches & stage when cure is 
more difficult. By means of the cytologic 
test, women with a suspicion of uterine 
cancer can learn about its presence long 
before they ordinarily would. Numerous 
investigators and clinicians believe that, 
if widely used, this test could reduce 
mortality by as much as 75 percent. 

The test is completely painless &nd 
usually takes less than 5 minutes. 'The 
technique consists simply in taking sam- 
ples of vaginal fluid which contains cells 
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shed by the internal organs of the body. 
Microscopic examination of slides made 
from these samples enables trained 
laboratory workers to distinguish cells 
which are suspected of being cancerous 
from those that appear to be normal. 
Scientists recommend that women take 
the test once a year to be sure that they 
do not have uterine cancer. 

In collaboration with the Rhode Island 
Medical Society and Rhode Island So- 
ciety of Pathologists, the Rhode Island 
State Department of Health is, for the 
second year, making the cytologic test 
available to women over 20 in the State. 
The project, which was aided by a grant 
of $70,000 from the National Cancer In- 
stitute in 1956, is receiving additional 
assistance this year in the form of a 
$100,000 grant from the same source. 

The program is being conducted 
through hospitals, private practitioners, 
and State-sponsored cancer-detection 
centers, and is endorsed by the Rhode Is- 
land Medical Society and the Rhode Is- 
land Society of Pathologists. 

The Rhode Island cytology program is 
one of several which were recently estab- 
lished in this country after the effective- 
ness of the technique as a case-finding 
procedure was successfully demonstrated 
in Memphis, Tenn. The Memphis proj- 
ect, now in its fifth year, led to the dis- 
covery of about 800 cases of uterine can- 
cer among 108,000 women who were ex- 
amined for the first time. 

Half these 800 cases were found in the 
very earliest stages, and most of these 
were entirely unsuspected. Many of the 
400 cases of advanced cancer were also 
unsuspected. 

The first year of the Rhode Island 
project was spent in tooling up and 
training technicians to examine slide 
tubes as a part of the test. Since opera- 
tions were started, 10,000 women have 
been screened as of September 1. Carci- 
nomas in situ proved by biopsy totaled 
51. These are the tumors that this pro- 
gram is designed to discover, because 
they can be cured in the early stage. 
There were also 13 other cancers of the 
uterus diagnosed which were somewhat 
more advanced but not dangercrsly so. 
This is a total of 64 early cancers of the 
uterus discovered and proved so far by 
this cytology laboratory. In 14 other 
cases, biopsies have been requested and 
will be done soon. 

There are between 225,000 and 250,000 
women over 20 in Rhode Island. It is 
hoped that the project will eventually 
make it possible for 50,000 a year to take 
this test. For the great majority, it will 
mean peace of mind and relief from 
needless worry. For those who have 
uterine cancer, it will mean the discovery 
of their disease at a time when cure is 
most probable. In my opinion, this is 
one of the best run programs in the 
country. 

Rhode Island is playing a key role in 
another project which has a direct bear- 
ing on the health and well-being of mil- 
lions of Americans. I refer to the re- 
cently launched nationwide investiga- 
tion directed to studying and evaluating 
the factors which are believed to bring 
on such diseases as cerebral palsy and 
mental retardation—disorders which are 
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Often due to damage to the brain of an 
infent before, during, or shortly after 


This investigation is being coordinated 
by the National Institute of Neurological 
iseases and Blindness in Bethesda, Md. 
ven medical schools and hospitals— 
key communities throughout the Na- 
tion—are working with the Institute. 
Among these is our own Brown Uni- 
Versity in Providence. 

I have had occasion to hear testimony 
On this nationwide study from medical 
Men in position to know a good deal 
about cerebral palsy and related dis- 
Orders. It is my feeling that this study— 
Which may go on for a decade or longer— 
May bring the effective treatment and 
Prevention of such disorders a genera- 

on or more closer to achievement. 
> at are some of the causative fac- 
tors which the project will be evaluat- 

? Well, there are many. Among 
€se are such factors as lack of oxygen, 
injuries, infections occurring dur- 
ing pregnancy, and the so-called Rh fac- 
tor which is actually a blood incompat- 
1b between mother and child. 
Heredity, which is believed to play only 
& minor role in cerebral palsy and mental 
Tetardation, will also be evaluated. 

Brown University, I am pleased to say, 
bir among the first institutions to join 
10 this important study and its program 

Well underway. The university's ini- 

grant—a grant covering the last 
year—was for just short of 
$100,000— $97,633. 

I might say here that Providence is 
wuy blessed in terms of its fitness for 
whi of project. Brown University, 
c ch has an unusually fine department 

biology, is working closely with the 

Vidence Lying-In Hospital on one 

th &nd the Meeting Street School on 
€ other. 

1 Erovidence Hospital is one of the 

Sest lying-in hospitals in the coun- 

and the Meeting Street School is a 

5 Que semicustodial institution for 
hacbral palsied children. Thus, we 
— ve a coordinated approach to the re- 
arch problem posed in which the onset 
atu impact of cerebral palsy can be 
died and evaluated through preg- 

Y, birth, and the early years of life. 
Denia Glidden Brooks, director of the 
lect, brings to the study not only 
ber of research experience but a num- 
"eid major contributions to our knowl- 
orde aor cerebral palsy and related dis- 


hoe is this collaborative program— 
iocis ch Brown University and its as- 
fol ted organizations are playing a key 
Dol such importance? 
manit answer, of course, lies in its hu- 
holds an aspects—in the promise it 
tirat the devėlopment of effective 
coping ents and preventive techniques for 
E with cerebral palsy, mental re- 
tarda on, and related disorders. But 
rma oblem can also be sketched in 
con of statistics—statistics of vital 
Tu to all of us. 
Peor T: there are an estimated 500,000 
e in the United States who have 
atone palsy traceable to brain dam- 
ing p Curring in the year or so surround- 
irth, Tce are an estimated 4,- 
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500,000 Americans with mental retarda- 
tion, about one-third of them children. 
There are thousands of others with re- 
lated disorders—thousands who stand to 
be benefited by the results of the study. 

Clearly, then, the severity and scope 
of the problem cannot be questioned. 

Eventually, it is expected that about 
15 medical schools and hospitals will be 
collaborating with the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
and about 8,000 cases will be coming un- 
der investigation each year. Whenever 
possible, the mother will be studied 
through the entire period of pregnancy. 
Infants showing signs of neurological 
stress or brain damage at birth will be 
closely observed. They will be given 
detailed psychological and neurological 
tests. Normal infants will serve as 
controls to provide an adequate basis 
for comparison with those who show 
stress. 

This broad-gaged investigation may 
go on for a decade or even longer. But, 
as I have said, its implications for future 
and present generations are consider- 
able. It is among the most hopeful and 
most comprehensive studies in the medi- 
cal field that the Congress has been 
called upon to consider during my serv- 
ice in Washington. 

Turning to another fleld of disease, 
rheumatic fever, Rhode Island also of- 
fers a splendid example of how research- 
ers, physicians, health workers, school 
authorities, and others team up to apply 
new medical knowledge through their 
&lertness and cooperative action. 

As knowledge about rheumatic fever 
developed, Rhode Island was one of the 
first States to develop and carry on & 
good, sound program against this killer 
and crippler that strikes hardest at chil- 
dren and that does its damage through 
causing rheumatic heart disease. 

The Rhode Island rheumatic-fever 
program, as long as 10 years ago, was 
selected as the subject of an educational 
film because our State exemplified how 
community resources could be brought 
to bear on this disease. The film was 
made with the sponsorship of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, whose funds 
have aided the rheumatic-fever pro- 
gram along with our own private and 
public funds in our State. Shown wide- 
ly throughout the country, this fine edu- 
cational motion picture, called We See 
Them Through, is still being used, I un- 
derstand, for health-education purposes, 

With this background, we can under- 
stand why, early this year when there 
seemed to be a good deal more scarlet 
fever showing up than there ought to be, 
our people in Rhode Island were in a 
position to do something about it. With 
cooperative programs already well 
grounded in the heart as in other fields, 
they, of course, were alert to and acting 
against rheumatic fever through these 
programs. Therefore, they would merely 
need to see what new or intensified ac- 
tion was necessary. There were meet- 
ings of the groups, and the medical so- 
ciety, State and city health departments, 
school authorities, and heart association 
joined forces to take any desirable and 
necessary action. 
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The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice was invited to cooperate and a team 
of epidemiologists of the Service came to 
Providence and aided in studying the 
how, when, where, and why of the scarlet 
fever cases. 

The situation, it was decided, needed 
an action program to prevent first at- 
tacks of rheumatic fever by treating or 
preventing scarlet fever in the areas 
where it had shown up heavily. More- 
over, with measures to do this established 
along with other measures to strengthen 
the general rheumatic fever program, the 
data that could be gathered and the 
techniques that could be studied offered 
& vital research opportunity, which the 
Public Health Service assisted in start- 
ing and carrying on. 

I understand that the intensified ac- 
tivity has been very successful and that 
our people, particularly our children, 
have been well protected through the 
physicians and community's efforts. 
Alertness averted what might have been 
a grave situation. The combined forces 
of medicine, voluntary and official health 
agencies, school authorities, and parents 
and the people generally showed how 
&ctivities could be intensified when 
needed. The research experiment has 
not been completed, but I am told by the 
Public Health Service that the splendid 
cooperation of the people in Rhode 
Island made possible gathering of im- 
portant data which will be of value in 
the nationwide heart program. 

Another first in Rhode Island of which 
we are very proud is the special clinic 
that was organized jointly by the Our 
Lady of Fatima Hospital, the State Com- 
mittee on Aging, and the Federal Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, at an annual 
cost of $40,000— $30,000 provided by Con- 
gress and $10,000 by Our Lady of Fatima 
Hospital. 

Its purpose is to demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which vocational rehabilitation 
for older workers can be achieved 
through an intensive program of diag- 
nostic, evaluation and rehabilitation 
services. These services are primarily 
for workers 45 to 65 years of age, who 
are eligible for the OAIS disability 
freeze program and for other persons 
in the same age category identified by 
the State rehabilitation agency as per- 
sons whose readjustment can be only 
effected by the clinic's total, coordinated 
and intensive program of restorative 
services. 

The operation of the clinic involves the 
participation of multiple professions in- 
cluding rehabilitation counselor, social 
worker, doctors, nurse, therapists end an 
employment specialist. 'The clinic got 
underway in the middle of 1956 and has 
since provided services for over 100 older 
disabled persons. 'These persons had & 
variety of handicaps including cerebral 
vascular accidents, arthritis, multiple 
sclerosis and other orthopedic involve- 
ments. 

The last report of the clinic revea!s 
that 21 of these persons had been re- 
habilitated into employment. National 
statistics indicate that less than 10 per- 
cent of this age group is restored by the 
official State Vocational Rehabilitation 

icencies throughout the country. The 
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25 percent rate of rehabilitation in the 
Our Lady of Fatima Clinic documents 
the efficacy of this special program. 

As a result of its accomplishment the 
Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion chose the Our Lady of Fatima Clinic 
as a selected demonstration project in 
vocational rehabilitation and recom- 
mended State rehabilitation agencies 
throughout the country to help in or- 
ganizing similar clinics in their commu- 
nities with Federal grants coming from 
the demonstration appropriation. 

The clinic is now in its second year of 
operation and will continue through a 
third year. 

With these examples of current prog- 
ress in our fine State of Rhode Island, 
let me turn now to a glimpse of what may 
lie ahead for us as a result of the medical 
research and public health measures 
that the people want and that we in 
Congress are aiding through providing 
supportive funds. 

I think—and my opinion is based upon 
the best thinking of the many authori- 
ties in medical and scientific fields whom 
I am in constant touch with—that the 
foreseeable future will bring even great- 
er gains. 

The past 10 years’ advances have ex- 
ceeded those of the previous half cen- 
tury. I think it likely that the next 10 
years’ gains will surpass those of the 
past decade. 

Why? Because, in almost every one 
of the great disease fields that cause 
most of the death and disability each 
year in the United States, there has been 


a tremendous opening up of new and 


promising avenues of research where 
just a few years ago there seemed to 
exist only blind alleys. 

Hardening of the arteries is an out- 
standing example. Instead of previous, 
complete da.kness, and little research 
interest and few researchers working on 
this disease whose consequence is 400,000 
or more deaths each year, there is today 
& burgeoning of research. Already 
many, many new clues have been turned 
up, and some of the causative factors are 
being intensively researched and being 
broken down into firm specifics. We 
may well look for treatments and pre- 
ventives of real effectiveness in the 
coming years. 

Cancer, another stubborn and difficult 
enemy, may yield, at least in part, within 
& reasonable time. It would require a 
volume to list the many pathways of 
new knowledge that are being charted 
today. To mention one effort, being 
implemented on a scale and with an in- 
tensity never before seen in history, 
there is the great search for chemothera- 
peutic agents, drugs, that may be effec- 
tive. This is highly promising—as are, 
indeed, other avenues of approach, such 
as the new one that involves the possi- 
bility of training viruses to attack cancer 
without harming the host. 

In the field of mental illness, that 
affects so many in our Nation today, we 
may see very exciting developments. As 
I mentioned earlier, the tranquilizing 
drugs and others that act upon the cen- 
tral nervous system are already bringing 
benefits, but the most encouraging thing 
about them is the new roads that they 
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will open up into understanding. A 
broad-scale program is just getting 
underway, for example, in psychophar- 
macotherapy that will mean both basic 
and clinical studies of a wide range and 
great magnitude. 

The answer to the riddles of brain 
chemistry, an outstanding medical re- 
search authority has very recently said, 
may well come by 1967. Predicting tre- 
mendous strides in the next 10 years, he 
feels that we are on the threshold of 
great discoveries. These, he says, could 
mean that many mental illnesses could 
prove to be chemically remediable. 

These are only a few examples of the 
many cheering and promising new de- 
velopments, yet they serve to show why 
I feel so strongly that the past 10 years 
of progress are but a prelude of greater 
things to come. 

This is why, too, I believe that the 
work we do in Congress to increase and 
speed up medical research is work that 
my own constituents desire me to do and 
at the same time a real fulfilling of my 
responsibilities to the whole electorate 
of the country, who look to Congress to 
establish and maintain programs that 
will protect and better their health and 
welfare. ' 


The Scandal in TV Licensing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have been greatly disturbed recently by 
the manner in which licenses for televi- 
sion stations are handed out by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
These licenses are worth millions of dol- 
lars. They involve deep-reaching prin- 
ciples of mass communication as regu- 
lated by Government. The statutory 
possibilities exist for arbitrary awards of 
licenses in such a way that the type of 
broadcasting permitted as well as the 
type of ownership condoned can be de- 
cided by an administrative agency with- 
out any very good code of ethics or aims 
except what is arrived at by the agency 
itself. 

The possibilities for arbitrary bureau- 
cratic decision—and monopoly in a 
powerful medium of communication— 
exist in the structure of the FCC and the 
laws affecting that agency. There is 
some evidence that authority has been 
abused. The problem is stated very suc- 
cinctly in the following article by Louis 
L. Jaffe, Byrne professor of administra- 
tive law at Harvard, from a recent issue 
of Harper’s magazine. 

- There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe SCANDAL IN TV LICENSING : 

(By Louis L, Jaffe, Byrne professor of admin- 

istrative law, Harvard Law School) 

In recent months the air in Washington, 
New York, and Boston has been thick with 
rumors of political favoritism in the Federal 
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Communications Commission. Some of them 
have been circulated by disgruntled losers, 
but the case against the FCC does not rest 
on these. It rests on the record of the Com- 
mission's decisions in licensing television 
stations, and the reaction of the bench and 
bar. And on the basis of this record it seems 
clear that the FCC is dealing a heavy blow to 
good government, 

Congress 1s becoming aware of this threat. 
Recently a House antitrust committee con- 
demned behind-doors discussion of pending 
cases between representatives of the industry 
and members of the Commission. “This 
practice," says the committee, “is repugnant 
to fundamental principles of quasi-judicial 
procedure." But the committee neglects to 
mention that Congressmen themselves set 
the example by intervening on behalf of fa- 
vored constituents. 

Not long ago a TV license was sold for over 
$9 million, It is shocking to realize that a 
legally protected monopoly of such value can 
be awarded on the basis of bureaucratic 
caprice. But this is not the most serious 
aspect of the phenomenon. Doubt as to the 
rationality and integrity of administrative 
action poisons the wellsprings of government. 
Our democratic virtues of mutual respect, 
regard for the attitudes of our neighbors, and 
resort to persuasion and compromise can in 
such a situation become vices. 

It has been a stereotype of political wis- 
dom that the bureaucrat is ever ready to 
exercise authority arbitrarily. But there 
is the far greater danger that the second- 
rate, insecure personality who often finds 
his way into bureaucracy will become un- 
comfortable at having to exercise authority 
and will anxiously seek to placate as many 
interests as possible. This fear to offend, 
complaisance, and readiness to listen and be 
“fair” and “reasonable” clog the muscles of 
the will, and what begins in amiability can 
end in corruption. Undeniably there are 
great values in the widespread consent to 
Government which our democracy produces. 
Nowhere in the world has government regula- 
tion made more brilliant creative contribu- 
tions to society. But 1f the administrator 
1s not disinterested, government will surely 
lose the credit which 1s a necessary condi- 
tion for its moral leadership and creative 
initiative. 

The trouble with the Communications 
Commission begins with the statute under 
which it operates. Originally it was passed 
to take care of a crisis; the courts had de-: 
cided that the Secretary of Commerce was 
without authority to limit the number of 
broadcasters. As a result many programs 
could be broedcast at the same time on the 
same wavelength, and their chaotic inter- 
ference with each other threatened to de- 
stroy the usefulness of radio. Consequently, 
in 1927 power was conferred on the Radio 
Commission (later the FCC) to limit the 
number of broadcasters. But Congress gave 
the Commission no guides whatever to en- 
able it to choose among rival applicants, or 
to regulate the performance of those who 
were licensed. The statute simply provided 
that a license should be granted to an appli- 
cant if “public convenience, interest, or 
necessity will be served thereby,” and, very 
generally, that the Commission should “study 
new uses for radio, provide for experimental 
uses of frequencies, and generally encourage 
the larger and more effective use of radio . 
in the public interests." 

Perhaps Congress failed to see the difficult 
problems that were to arise in licensing and 
regulating broadcasting—a not unlikely as- 
sumption since the legislation was first 
adopted in 1927 and reenacted in 1934. But 
the problems have since become glaringly 
acute, and though Congress has unceasingly 
criticized and investigated the Commission, 
it has not in all these years made a single 
contribution to policy, except through 
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threats of committees and pressure exerted 
Over the telephone. 

A broad delegation of power to an admin- 
istrative agency is not unusual. Both our 
raulroad and public-utility commissions are 
authorized to fix the rates for service and 
Otherwise regulate utilities. But when the 
Utility legislation was passed, there was a 
Precisely isolated problem, and the legisla- 
tive attitudes for dealing with it were well 
Understood, if not explicitly expressed. The 

unications Commission, however, be- 
Gan life in a legislative vacuum. 


WHO GETS THE PLUMS? 


When faced with two applicants for the 
rame broadcasting facility, therefore, the 
Commission had to devise some technique for 
determining which one should get the license. 

€rmore, since by statute the license is 

Bood only for 3 years, each time its renewal is 
Question, the Commission is once again 

u Ced with the question of whether the 

Censee or some other entrepreneur should 
have the frequency. 

The Commission decided that the choice 
should be made on grounds which were rele- 
Vant to the effective use of the broadcast 
Medium. Gradually it developed criteria 
Which purported to enable it to choose, in the 
first instance, from among two or more appli- 
28 and then to decide, at the end of 

years, whether the licensee was entitled to 
^ renewal. 

In devising these criteria it was treading on 

acherous ground. What, indeed, are good 
&nd good TV? If the people want cakes 

3 ale, does it lie in the mouth of a public 
adshority to state that they shall have only 
Inuch cakes and ale and the rest physic? 

if good radio can be defined, what kind 

to tions and persons are best fitted 
Provide it? It takes little imagination to 
"Fmpathize with the predicament of an 
8 which is called upon to answer such 
Pe chy and unprecedented questions without 
pa guldance whatever from Congress, the 

Y voice of the people. 

h ara Up to a point, the Commission did not 
: tate to grasp this thorny nettle. It 
Public with the large concept that radio has 
ed functions, of both entertaining and 
fo tng the citizenry; of providing a plat- 
orm for the dissemination of the arts, the 
tion lon of public questions, the propaga- 
Pun Of news, and, somewhat more delicate, 
Teligious observation and worship. 
What Commission has not dictated precisely 
ab) the balance should be among the desir- 
© and inevitable uses. It has done no 
— than announce that some balance there 
Md be; and it has been persistently at- 
€d for its hesitant timidity in enforcing 
dete: Policy. But it must be recalled in its 
iure that it has no express statutory war- 
for any policy in these areas; that in 
its country, as opposed to Britain with 
Ue Vernmentaily produced radio, there is 
muni or no tradition for controlling com- 
tive Cations or for administering authorita- 

j Cultural or moral dispensations. 
was on Controversial and difficult task 
Am e formulation of criteria for choosing 
Basis &pplicants. It is elementary and 
ona one the applicant must be decent 
and W abiding, with sufficient intelligence 
bitt integrity to fulfill the public responsi- 

y placed upon the broadcaster. He must 
Crete den cuired to make a tolerably con- 
demonstration that his proposed pro- 

I will have the necessary variety and 
danae and that he has the means for 
ton ane what he promises. The Commis- 
* further indicated that an applicant 

are utunnasement and proposed personnel 
munit tely connected with the com- 
time Nae prepared to devote most of their 
Will be & study of the community’s needs 

Most Preferred to an absentee owner. 
ei controversial of all the Commission's 

eria—and the one in which it is today 
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foundering most dangerously—is the so- 
called diversification policy. It is a com- 
monplace that the current trend is toward 
fewer and fewer newspapers and other out- 
lets of communication. Many American 
cities are already one-newspaper towns. 
Newspapers were quite understandably in- 
terested in radio in its earliest beginnings, 
and have been successful in securing an im- 
portant number of the most valuable AM 
and TV licenses. Furthermore, a newspaper 
licensee may own a number of newspapers, 
sometimes within a well-defined region, as 
well as a number of AM and TV stations— 
since the rules of the Commission which 
prohibit the ownership of more than 7 AM 
and 7 TV stations say nothing about other 
mediums, 

The dangers of this concentration of com- 
munication facilities are abvious. A monop- 
oly of channels of communication is a 
monopoly of the approaches to the mind of 
the citizenry. The lack of competition may 
produce a deterioration in the tone and ex- 
tent of the service provided, and so ulti- 
mately of the cultural level of the com- 
munity. And in those communities in which 
there are still two or more newspapers, & 
grant of a TV license to one may spell the 
doom of the other. Because a TV license is 
by its nature a monopoly, the profit is out 
of all proportion to the investment. The 
favored newspaper may offer special ad- 
vantages to advertisers and readers below 
cost, and retrench its losses from its TV earn- 
ings. Ultimately its rival will be compelled 
to withdraw. 

Because of these various considerations 
the Communications Commission has form- 
ulated a so-called policy of diversification. 
Thus, if two applicants are equal in other 
respects, the applicant who is not affiliated 
with other newspaper or communications 
mediums will be preferred. Some think the 
Commission should have a firm rule against 
ever granting a license to a newspaper. But 
whenever it has been suggested that the 
Commission was pursuing such a policy, 
there has been such strong protest in Con- 
gress that the Commission has been com- 
pelled to disavow the action, 

These, then, are the purported criteria for 
making choices among competing applicants. 
They are, in my opinion, relevant criteria. 
They further important social and economic 
interests They have secured the approval 
of the courts. 

But they are unfortunately extremely im- 
precise, and they are capable of infinite ma- 
nipulation. They can e—and, in my 
opinion, the record shows that they have 
become—spurious criteria, used to justify 
results otherwise arrived at. 

It is, of course, obvious that a charge of 
this sort cannot, be demonstrated with the 
kind of certainty that would be necessary to 
hang & man. But two cases decided by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
in the last year must cause any thinking 
man, any man who looks hopefully to gov- 
ernment, acute discomfort. 

THE CLARKSBURG AND M'CLATCHY CASES 


The first is Clarksburg Publishing Com- 
pany v. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, In this case, the Clarksburg Publishing 
Co. a publisher of a newspaper in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., protested the grant of a TV 
license to the Ohio Valley Broadcasting 
Corp. If Ohio Valley’s application were 
granted 1t would have direct or indirect 
ownership interests in two television sta- 
tions serving Clarksburg. It already had 
similar interests in nearby radio stations. 
News Publishing Co., an affiliate, published 
morning, evening, and Sunday newspapers in 
Wheeling, 58 miles away, and papers in 8 
other cities in Wese Virginia. Nine com- 
munities in West Virginia, including Wheel- 
ing, Parkersburg, and Fairmont—the third, 
fifth, and sixth largest cities, respectively— 
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were completely dependent on Ohio Valley for 
their local daily newspapers. 

Out of only 9 cities in the State which 
have both morning and evening daily papers, 
Ohio Valley controlled both papers in 3: 
Fairmont, Parkersburg, and Wheeling. It 
also controlled 6 of the 12 single dally news- 
papers published in the State. The com- 
bined circulation of all daily newspapers 
published in the northern, north central, and 
eastern portions of West Virginia—where 
Ohio Valley Broadcasting Corp. interest pre- 
dominated—was 191,922. Of this figure 
121,005 represented the dally circulation of 
newspapers published or controlled by News 
Publishing Co. 

Originally there had been a rival applicant 
for the TV license, and the two applications 
had been set down for a comparative hear- 
ing. Then the rival withdrew, after being 
paid $14,390 by Ohlo—purportedly its out- 
of-pocket expenses in pressing the appli- 
cation. The next day an award was made 
to Ohio, without reference to the Commis- 
sion's policy of diversification and without 
investigation of whether or not the payment 
to the rival applicant covered merely bona 
fide expense. 

Clarksburg Publishing Co. protested the 
grant of a TV license to so formidable a 
rival in the communications field, and asked 
for a hearing. This request was denied by 
the Commission. The cpurt, reversing the 
action of the Commission, found nothing in 
the record to justify the Commission’s dis- 
regard of its own announced policy: “Noth- 
ing in the * * * record dispels the strong 
impression that, on the concentration of 
control issue alone, the grant would not be 
in the public Interest.” The matter was 
returned to the Commission for, at the very 
least, a hearing and a statement by the 
Commission justifying its departure from its 
announced standards, 

Compare this with the actions of the 
Commission in the McClatchy Broadcasting 
case. McClatchy was the owner of a chain 
of newspapers and radio stations in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California. It applied for 
a TV station in Sacramento, Another com- 
pany, Telecasters, made a rival application. 
Initially Telecasters was permitted to amend 
its application to increase the height of 
its antenna so that its coverage might be 
equal to that proposed by McClatchy. 

Following the usual Commission proced- 
ure, the hearing was conducted by a so- 
called trial examiner. The examiner found 
that McClatchy was superior to Telecasters 
in all respects except “diversification of con- 
trol of the mediums of mass communica- 
tion.” He discovered, however, that Mc- 
Clatchy had never engaged in the practices 
frequently associated with monopolistic con- 
duct in the public-information field, e. g., 
cutthroat rate-slashing or personnel pirating. 
He noted also that there was a multiplicity 
of mass-communication mediums in the area 
to be served. He awarded the license to Mc- 
Clatchy. The Commission, reversing him, 
disagreed as to the relative superiority of 
McClatchy and Telecasters and then rejected 
McClatchy almost solely on the diversifica- 
tion issue. 

McClatchy appealed to the court of appeals, 
which, holding that the Commission had 
acted within the legitimate area of its dis- 
cretion, upheld the decision. But during 
the appeal curious things were happening. 
Immediately upon receiving its construction 
license, Telecasters petitioned the Commis- 
sion to permit it to reduce the height of its 
antenna, and the Commission forthwith 
agreed. McClatchy protested and asked for 
& reopening of the comparative hearing. 
This the Commission denied. And all this 
time the case was on appeal. McClatchy ap- 
pealed a second time, and the court stated 
indignantly that it was unseemly for the 
,Commission without the knowledze or per- 
mission of the court to substitute another 
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grant for that which 1s being judicially ex- 
amined on appeal. It ordered the Commis- 
sion to reopen the hearing. 

Thus, in the Clarksburg case the Commis- 
sion refused even to consider diversification; 
in the McClatchy case diversification be- 
came the controlling consideration. 

A more recent decision awarding the im- 
mensely valuable TV channel 5 in Boston 
adds to this picture of contradiction. There 
were originally 6 applicants, 4 of whom 
held the course to the end. The winner was 
the Boston Herald, already the owner of a 
morning, evening, and Sunday newspaper, 
and licensee of an AM and TV radio station. 
The Commission, duly noting its diversifica- 
tion policy, nevertheless awarded the license 
to the Herald. 

How did the Commission rationalize its 
action? The reason given was that the 
Herald's experience in operating its radio 
station assured a good TV performance. Is 
this not the very heart of contradiction? If, 
on the basis of its past performance, one 
already in the communications business is 
to be preferred, what room is there for the 
diversification policy? 

A further feature of the case underlines 
the doubts raised by the decision. The 
Herald’s chief newspaper rival, the Globe, 
after the close of the hearing, offered affi- 
davits of its officers showing that the Herald 
had put constant pressure on it to merge 
the two newspapers, and when the proposals 
were refused said: “Wait until we get the 
television station and see what happens.“ 

The Globe asked for a reopening of the 
hearing to present this evidence. The 
Globs’s move came very late, it is true, but 
the information was quite unknown to the 
other applicants until the affidavits were 
filed. The Commission rejected the motions 
to reopen, partly because of their lateness, 
but also because the alleged behavior of the 
Herald was magnified out of proportion 
and its threats should be attributed to 
pique—thus cavalierly disposing of these 
serious charges without giving the parties 
even a chance either to prove them or to 
explore their relevance. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


These are not isolated instances. But by 
their striking character they cast a strong 
light on much that has been ambiguous, and 
bring into focus a pattern of administration 
which has been growing steadily more dis- 
turbing over the past few years. There is 
not space here to evaluate the whole per- 
formance, but enough has been shown, I 
think, to cause alarm. Standards are an- 
nounced only to be ignored, ingeniously ex- 
plained away, or so occasionaly applied that 
their very application seems a mockery of 
Justice. 

There are, unfortunately, no immediate or 
easy remedies for the situation. The present 
modes of regulation and the existing struc- 
ture of broadcasting are powerfully en- 
trenched. It might have been possible at 
an earlier time to have taxed the monopoly 
Profits of broadcasting; to have levied, for 
example, an annual license fee proportional 
to profit, and thus to have reduced the pres- 
sures for administrative irregularity. But 
the enormous investments which have been 
made preclude such a drastic revision of the 
legal structure. 


Congress might, to be sure, clarify and re- 
inforce the already developed licensing cri- 
teria, most of which are in themselves quite 
sound. Statutory enactment would some- 
what strengthen the hand of the courts in 
reviewing and controlling wayward admin- 
istrative activity. But it must be confessed 
that such legislation would not substantially 
narrow the range of administrative discre- 
tion. We must face the fact that the nature 
of the broadcasting problem does not lend 
iteeif to solution by formulas which would 
eliminate the need for official Judgment. 
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In this it is like most Government regula- 
tion today. Regulation assumes legislative 
determination only of the major policy con- 
lets, with a resulting firm declaration of the 
regulatory principles to be applied; & grant 
of sufficient discretion to find the best ways 
and means to adapt these policies to a con- 
stantly developing situation; and a well- 
informed, imaginative, disinterested bu- 
Teaucracy operating in a judicial spirit. 

Though Congress has been notably weak 
during the past few years in providing policy 
guides, strong administration would have in 
some measure filled the void. But in our 
administrative, as in our legislative, life, 
compromise, camaraderie, and trafficking are 
eating away at the fabric of the legal struc- 
ture. This is a massive trend and can be 
fought only if there is a public opinion 
aware of this threat to effective Government. 

The challenge is a tremendous one. In 
our present context it will require an un- 
wonted discipline and restraint in many 
quarters. We must reestablish the notion 
that commissioners when they have a case 
before them are quasi-judicial officers. Con- 
gressmen, high officials of the administra- 
tion, and party politicos must refuse to ap- 
proach commissioners. The commissioners 
in their turn must close their doors and 
ears to everything except the record made 
openly before them. A litigant would not 
dare procure his Congressman to intercede 
with a judge. We must establish a tradi- 
tion which makes the show of influence 
equally unthinkable in an administrative 
proceeding. It would be an important step 
in the building of such a tradition for Con- 
gress by statute to give authoritative expres- 
sion to these principles. 


Integration in Southern Schools Advances 
in All but Five States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an article by 
the able education reporter of the New 
York Times, Mr. Benjamin Fine, from 
the Times for Sunday, August 25, 1957, 
reviewing the successes and failures in 
the Southern States in carrying out the 
public-school desegregation decisions of 
the Court. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor- 
LAND] on August 26, very properly placed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD at pages 
14554-14555 a companion article by the 
same reporter from the Times for August 
26, giving a similar report for the North- 
ern States. 

I hope these reports may be consid- 
ered together, for, in my opinion, they 
clearly establish the point in the case of 
our schools, that our problem of protect- 
ing racial minorities against denials of 
their constitutional rights is nationwide. 
Not one section alone, but many, need 
the assistance in securing compliance 
with the Constitution that would be af- 
forded by carefully drawn Federal legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INTEGRATION IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS ADVANCES 
In ALL BUT Five STATES 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

NASHVILLE, August 24.—Racíal integration 
is gaining in the schools of the South. 

When schools open next month a record 
total of 350,000 Negroes will attend classes 
under integrated situations. They will go to 
school with 2 million white pupils. 

Despite all kinds of obstacles integration 
is spreading. Only five hard-core States re- 
main untouched by either school or college 
integration—South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Mississippi. 

Two others—Virginia and Louisiana— 
have mixed classes on the college level, but 
not in their public schools. 

Virginia faces a number of court suits; 1t 
is believed to be only a matter of months 
before a breakthrough is made. 

In Louisiana, integration in parochial 
schools is expected ultimately although not 
for this year. 

Integration will reach the strong outposts 
of the South within the next 2 weeks, Three 
of the largest cities in North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem—will 
have mixed classes when schools open, on 
September 3. 

Nashville will integrate on a limited scale, 
starting with the first grade. Although 
schools open there on September 9, advance 
registration for first-graders will take place 
next Tuesday. This is expected to be a big 
test for the city, as threats have been made 
to prevent mixed classes. 

Another major test will take place Septem- 
ber 3, when Little Rock and four other Ar- 
kansas cities integrate their schools. At 
Little Rock integration will start with the 
high schools, and gradually work down to 
the elementary grades. Open threats have 
come from opposing forces in Arkansas. The 
new policy will not be accepted by the oppo- 
sition without a last-ditch struggle. 

This fall a total of 707 school districts in 
17 Southern States and the District of Co- 
lumbia will be integrated. This is a gain 
of 57 districts in the past 12 months. 
Twenty-three districts will operate on & 
mixed-class basis for the first time. Of the 
9,000 school districts in the South, fewer 
than 6,000 are biracial. The rest are all 
white. Some 3,000 biracial districts still re- 
main segregated. 

"We are making progress," one southern 
educator observed. “Some say that the 
progress is too slow, while others believe we 
&re going too fast. We just have to move 
ahead at the pace that the community is 
ready to accept.” 

BNAIL'S PACE IRKS SOME 


Many officials of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
Other groups favoring integration are un- 
happy at what they call the snail's pace of 
desegregation. 

At any rate, when schools reopen soon, 
these districts will join the integration 
camp: 

Arkansas: Little Rock, North Little Rock, 
Fort Smith, Van Buren, and Ozark. 

Kentucky: Lebanon, Clay, and Sturgis. 

Maryland: St. Mary's County. 

Missouri: Bend, Malta, Lebanon, Gallatin, 
Pacific, Mendon, and Clinton. 


North Carolina: Charlotte, Greensboro, 
and Winston-Salem. 
Oklahoma: Marietta, Hugo, and Sand 


Springs. 

Tennessee: Nashville. 

Although progress has been made, large 
sections of the South remain untouched by 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
outlawing separate but equal schools. 

The term "integrated situation" is used by 
the southern school news headquarters to 
describe conditions under which Negro chil- 
dren attend mixed schools or reside in dis- 
tricts where mixed classes have been au- 
thorized. 
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Thus, although 350,000 Negros are under 
integrated conditions, far fewer than that 
number actually attend mixed classes. Be- 
Cause of residential patterns, many Negroes 
Attend segregated schools, even though they 
Are legally entitled to go to mixed schools. 
This de facto segregation exists in the North 
as well as the South. 

CONCLUSIONS OF SURVEY 


As the schools start their fourth year since 
"c historic Supreme Court decision, these 
Statuen emerge from a study of the 17 

tes and the District of Columbia made by 
New York Times: 
tegration is spreading rapidly in the’ 
Edi. States of Maryland, West Virginia, 
tucky, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
pne District of Columbia has completely 
ated its school system. 
South dance continues strong in Virginia, 
Mu Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 

Pet. and Louisiana, 

d ny Southern States have passed laws 
E the last 2 years that would abolish 
Public schools and set up privately. sup- 

b ed institutions, if segregation is en- 
24800 OP 7 million white pupils and 
tituati 3 still remain in segregated 


Ph pices reliance is placed by the South 
in © use of the courts to delay action on 
tion as long as legally possible, 
‘ous trouble appears possible in several 
© new districts that will integrate their 
this fall. 


KASPER IN NASHVILLE 


mene is organized opposition in Little 
lin Nashville, and the three North Caro- 
vs Cities, 
— indicted twice by the courts, 
of th, ck John Kasper, executive secretary 
has 85 Tennessee White Citizens’ Council, 
The P grad to Nashville to "alert" the public. 
gun a ew Jersey born segregationist has be- 
ized at cipelgn similar to the one he organ- 
from Clinton, Tenn. to prevent Negroes 
Attending schools with white pupils. 
how ether he is successful depends upon 
here 


of th 


much of a following he can muster 
into otp o ber has also threatened to move 
e White communities this fall. Moreover, 
ate te Citizens’ Councils in other States 
Thee E for battle. 
Counen 12 counsel for the Capital Citizens’ 
legal as Little Rock launched the first 
integrati Ck last week against high school 
chool 5 8 Little Rock has ordered its high 
take tegrated; complete integration is to 
Ajace by 1963, 
most of tn » in common with Texas and 
the & tate € other Southern States, finds that 
laws conflict with the Federal laws. 
State "ieregation laws are on the Arkansas 
asked a ; recently 10 Negro ministers 
Federal court to rule these illegal. 
TEXAS PLANS HALTED 


In 
With Texas, Where more than 100 districts 


integrated o enrollment of 500,000 have been 
tlon have 


ac bits 


all further plans for desegrega- 
been temporarily halted. A law 
future integration until approved 
and fines election, with loss of State funds 
dz against administrators for violation. 
Galveston ut Plans to integrate schools in 
Texas) D. Port Arthur, Stamford (west 
deen; and several other communities have 
in Fe, doned. Lawsuits have been filed 
Dallas poa courts to require Houston and 
has held integrate their schools. The court 
tet no Dallas must desegregate, but has 
Severa) une time for it. Dallas has made 
Officials dim, Of the question; the school 
the bes y they need more time to choose 
Th t plan, 
tevera] Luston officials argue that they need 
With 7 iig to complete a building program. 
and why io & program, they say, Negroes 
eek 5 would be compelled to attend the 
tepratic Sols, even thought a free-choice in- 
u system might be ordered. 
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Several Southern States have adopted a 
pupil-assignment law, which they hope will 
keep integration to a legal minimum. Under 
this law, pupils are assigned to those schools 
that would be best for their general health, 
safety, and welfare. Officials of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People have called this a ruse to circumvent 
an honest application of the integration 
policy. 

FEW NEGROES ACCEPTED 

The first test of this policy 1s now taking 
place in North 'Carolina. Although many 
Negro pupils applied, only a dozen or so 
were accepted in the three cities that will 
desegregate this fall. For example, the Char- 
lotte School Board accepted only five Negro 
children in the white schools. Twenty-four 
others were rejected. The board did not 
explain why some were permitted to go to 
the all-white schools, while others were 
turned down. 

The Raleigh School Board did not accept 
any Negro students. And in Marion, the 
McDowell County Board of Education vetoed 
the applications of 66 Negroes who had 
sought admission to the white school at 
Old Fort. The pupils had asked to be as- 
signed to the Old Fort school rather than 
the consolidated Negro school at Marion, 13 
miles away. 

The legal counsel for the North Carolina 
NAACP, C. O. Pearson, said, concerning the 
rejection of pupils through the pupil-assign- 
ment laws: 

“I think everyone understands that this 
procedure will be tested legally." 

It is expected that one of the strongest 
efforts to end segregation in the South will 
be made in Virginia this fall. Virginia is an 
island of segregation, She is surrounded by 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and North Carolina, all now under com- 
plete or token integration. 

Lawsuits to bring about integration are 
pending in courts in at least five areas— 
Norfolk, Newport News, Charlottesville, Ar- 
lington, and Prince Edward County. NAACP 
lawyers have indicated they will make efforts 
to place Negro children this fall in white 
schools at Arlington and Charlottesville, 

A 15-year-old Negro girl in Arlington has 
applied for admission to the Washington- 
Lee High School, now all white. Her appli- 
cation is in the hands of the pupil-placement 
board. This board is empowered under Vir- 
ginia law to assign pupils to specific schools 
for reasons other than race. s 

The constitutionality of the board is be- 
ing challenged in the courts. At a special 
session last year a law was passed that re- 
quires the withholding of State funds from a 
locality’s public schools when any integra- 
tion takes place. That, too, will be ulti- 
mately tested 1n the courts. 

"As I sce the picture now," Gov. Thomas 
B. Stanley said recently, "I am very hopeful 
that schools will open on a segregated basis 
in September as they have in the past." 

Another likely trouble spot this fall is 
western Kentucky. Although the integra- 
tion program in Louisville has received na- 
tional attention, threats have been made 
against it. But school officials, headed by 
Dr. Omar Carmichael, and the police have 
said that they would not stand for any tam- 
pering with the integration rulings. 

Webster County officials have announced 
they will integrate in September on a volun- 
tary basis. They have not spelled out the 
meaning of “voluntary.” Last fall trouble 
broke out at Clay, in Webster County; the 
State militia was called out by Gov. A. B, 
Chandler. X 

"We will, of course, comply with the Fed- 
eral Court order," said Wilbur Collins, super- 
intendent of Webster County schools. 

Integration has also been ordered for other 
counties in western Kentucky. Union 
County (Sturgis) plans to integrate the 
ninth grade this fall; 10th grade in 1958, and 
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lith and 12th in 1959. Hopkins County 
proposes integrating first through fourth 
grades now, and the others through 1960. 

There is no single pattern for gradual inte- 
gration. Some school systems want to start 
with the first grade, as at Nashville; others 
are starting with the high-school division, 
as in Little Rock. 

The Kentucky Citizens’ Councils have 
threatened to forestall integration in some 
areas. If trouble develops, observers believe, 
it will come in the rural areas of western 
Kentucky, where feeling is still strong against 
the Governor for calling out the militia last 
September, 

James A. Crumlin, a Louisville lawyer and 
president of Kentucky State conference of 
the NAACP, observed: 

“We're just hoping that everything is go- 
ing to work out all right. We'll continue to 
hope that to the very last.” 


Summary of Three Addresses Made by Dr, 
Frank P. Graham, Former United States 
Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATF3 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to include in the Record the 
following summary of speeches made by 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, former United 
States Senator, at the Chautauqua In- 
stitution, on August 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In the course of three addresses on the 
United Nations at the 84th Chautauqua as- 
sembly of people from 48 States and 14 for- 
eign countries, Dr. Frank P. Graham, 19 
years president of the University of North 
Carolina, former United States Senator, and 
U. N. mediator in two Asian conflicts, made 
some timely observations on: (1) the devel- 
opment among southern people of the sense 
of obligation to prepare all their children, 
including Negro children, for full citizen- 
ship; and (2) the faithful way in which 
Negro youth have prepared themselves for 
full citizenship, including the right to vote 
as the most fundamental right in a democ- 
racy on which other rights so largely depend. 

He remarked that despite heavy lags and 
unfair procedures and pressures in many 
communities in many States there has yet 
been a steady increase in the number of 
Negro voters through the initiative of Negro 
organizations and the widening of the reli- 
gious conscience and a sense of democratic 
responsibility. The opportunity 1s at hand, 
he said, for the first time in almost fourscore 
years to adopt measures without a Senate 
filibuster, which in a few years will likely 
more than double the rate of increase in the 
number of Negro voters in 12 Southern 
States. 

The southern people, Dr. Graham remarked, 
on the basis of their own commitments, have 
& special legal and moral responsibility to 
join in the program for local-State-Federal 
cooperation in removing obstructions and 
ending the evasion of the right of Negroes 
to vote. When Negroes were disenfran- 
chised by grandfather clauses in amend- 
ments to State constitutions at the turn of 
the century, the promise was made that, 
after an early terminal date, they would 
again have the right to vote on the basis of 
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& literacy test to be applied equally under 
the law. : 

In North Carolina—one of the three South- 
ern States with more than a million Ne- 
groes—when some political leaders insisted 
that the terminal date of 1908 be indefinitely 
postponed for Negroes and that the taxes paid 
by the two races be segregated in support of 
their respective schools in the biracial struc- 
ture, Gov. Charles B. Aycock declared 1n that 
event he would resign as governor in protest 
against his broken word and the dishonor of 
his State. He proclaimed all over the region 
that the first obligation of the people was to 
provide public schools so that “every child 
could burgeon out all that is in him." 

Bearing on the preparation for the right to 
vote based on literacy are the following de- 
velopments: (1) In 1875 9 Southern States 
spent a little over $5 million for the mainte- 
nance of the public schools, mainly for white 
children; (2) in 1952 13 Southern States 
spent $1,200 million for the maintenance of 
the public school in that year for all chil- 
dren; (3) in the last decade North Carolina, 
for example, has maintained a statewide 
State-supported 12-grade, 9-month school 
system for all children, rural and urban, 
white or colored; (4) in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia teachers of Negro chil- 
dren, because of their longer experience and 
training, receive, on the average, higher sal- 
aries than the teachers of white children; 
(5) The southern people of both races invest 
a larger proportion of their income in the 
education of their children than the people 
of other regions; and (6) although one-tenth 
of the Negroes in the world are in the United 
States, more Negro youth are in colleges in 
the United States, mainly in the Southern 
States, than in all the rest of the world. 

These facts emphasize, said Dr. Graham, 
the moral obligation to remove any barriers 
still unfairly placed in the way of the prom- 
ised right to vote. Six Southern States re- 
quire a poll tax as a qualification for voting. 
The inclusion of unpaid back poll taxes as 
& part of the poll tax of any year works un- 
fairly against the universal suffrage rights 
of low-income groups to which the Negroes 
largely and often unfairly belong. 

While 60 percent of the white people of 
voting age register in the 12 Southern States, 
it 1s roughly and sincerely estimated that 
approximately 1,250,000 Negroes register, out 
of 5 million Negroes of voting age in these 
12 States. In the last 5 years there has been 
an increase of almost one-quarter of a mil- 
lion Negro registrations in these States. 

The present searchlight of public opinion 
turned against the threats, subterfuges and 
other unfair procedures and pressures against 
the equal right of Negroes to vote, the de- 
bates in Congress regarding present feasible 
and effective provisions, and the commit- 
ments made by southern leaders in Congress, 
in newspapers and in public assemblies, all 
indicate a growing public opinion in the 
South for the cooperation of local, State, and 
Federal authorities in behalf of the equal 
right to vote as the very foundation of our 
democracy. : 

One of the alternatives recently before the 
country was whether it was wise to resort 
to Federal threats and measures of coercion 
and thereby not only increase the largely 
mistaken, but widespread deep anxiety of 
the majority of the people in the Southern 
States, but also, to cause a massive south wide 
solidification of the resistance of this ma- 
Jority. Is it not wiser to adopt presently 
feasible measures without a filibuster which 
wil win the cooperation of an increasingly 
larger number of southern people in support 
of the equal right of suffrage, acknowledged- 
ly now long overdue for fulfillment in many 
communities in many Southern States? 
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Without threats of coercion the city of 
Charlotte desegregated the buses without 
either local commotion or global notice. A 
large proportion of Negroes vote in the city 
of Charlotte. Twice a Negro janitor in the 
State university led the ticket for the town 
council by the decisive vote of the town 
and gown majority. A large number of Ne- 
groes vote in Chapel Hill. Beginning steps 
in the admission of Negro children to for- 
merly all-white schools in Charlotte, Greens- 
boro, and Winston-Salem have been made 
both in obedience to the law of the land 
and for the preservation of the public 
schools. A large proportion of Negroes vote 
in these cities. 

Without a Marshall plan, with full re- 
sponsibility in difficult decades for the pen- 
sions and rehabilitation of Confederate vet- 
erans, with part responsibility for the pen- 
sions and rehabilitation of Union veterans, 
with the disproportionate loads of tariffs and 
discriminatory freight rates, and with the 
responsibility during recent decades of edu- 
cating one-third of the Nation’s children 
with one-sixth of the Nation's financial abil- 
ity, the southern people, amid almost the 
universal poverty of the war's desolation, 
rose from the ruins as unconquerable in 
spirit in the duties of defeat as they were 
brave on the battlefields against the heavy 
odds of a long and exhausting war, 

As a vital part of the southern people, the 
Negro people, despite all the wrongs to these 
people, compounded by centuries of slavery 
and discrimination, have in the recent dec- 
ades of their freedom and labor made a prog- 
ress unsurpassed by any people in a like 
period in human history. In their spiritual 
faith and patient upward struggles, their 
zest for living and laughter, songs merry and 
sad, and creations of enterprise and spirit, 
they have revealed the innate capacity of a 
great people in their rich, various, and en- 
during contributions to the making and 
meaning of America. 

In the free minds and generous hearts of 
millions of southern people of both races 
who have long cooperated in works of per- 
sonal loyalty and kindness, will live and 
grow the unfulfilled teachings of our religion 
for the equal freedom, dignity, and oppor- 
tunity of all human beings, the struggles of 
freedom for a higher freedom, and the re- 
newing faith of the American dream with 
its message of hope and brotherhood in this 
age of suspicion and fear. 

Those who today look down on the ideas 
and pioneering work of Henry W. Grady, 
Booker T. Washington, and Charles B. Ay- 
cock must stand on their broad shoulders 
from which to look down. Rather may we 
all look up with them for the next feasible 
advance of democracy in America. The gos- 
pel of love and understanding preached by 
Martin Luther King, who draws his inspira- 
tion from Jesus, his techniques from Gandhi, 
and his advice from his noble teacher, Ben- 
jamin Mays, of Morehouse College, will yet 
prevail in our time over fear and hate. The 
cross, warm with the blood of human broth- 
erhood, will triumph over all the crosses 
lighted with the hot oil of prejudice, priv- 
llege, and power. 

The great adventures in creative coopera- 
tion of the different peoples, without viola- 
tion of the rights of privacy, friendship, and 
personal choice, will tend to preserve their 
racial identity and diversities to the enrich- 
ment of the South, release and unite their 
highest energies in the upbullding of Amer- 
ica, and increasingly compose their inter- 
racial tensions in working together in equal 
freedom and opportunity in the local com- 
munities and the world neighborhood. 


September 19 
Marketing in United States Steel Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the closing days of the present ses- 
sion, the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee heard several officials of 
the United States Steel Corp. discuss ad- 
ministered prices and the relationship 
of price increases and wage increases to 
our national economy. I ask unanimous 
consent that the prepared text by 
Richard F. Sentner, executive vice presi- 
dent, commercial, United States Steel 
Corp., be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MARKETING IN UNTTED STATES STEEL CORP. 


(By Richard F. Sentner, executive vice presi- 
dent, commercial, United States Steel 
Corp.) 

United States Steel is successful. We are 
successful because we satisfy the require- 
ments of our customers. We strive to do this 
better than other steel producers. At the 
thousands of customers’ plants where various 
steel producers attempt to serve an indi- 
vidual buyer's needs, the competition is 
vigorous and intense. 

These hearings have been directed prin- 
cipally at one element of this competition— 
that 1s, prices and pricing. To describe 
prices, terms have been employed during 
these proceedings which are not used or 
thought of in the steel business. No useful 
purpose would be served by my attempting 
to discuss the propriety of these terms. 
Rather, it would appear that my contribu- 
tion to your deliberations could best be made 
by describing what happens in the area of 
our commercial planning and pricing, and 
their significance in the sale of our steel 
products. 

In order to appreciate the significance of 
price competition in the steel market, it 1s 
first necessary to understand the relationship 
which exists between the supplier of steel 
and the consumer of steel. The need for 
continuity over an extended period of time 
is the single most important consideration 
in each buyer-seller relationship, and one 
which differentiates competition in steel 
markets from competition in markets for 
many other common articles of commerce. 
Let me explain why this is so. 

The market for steel mill products is made 
up of the requirements of thousands of large 
and small individual plants, which process, 
fabricate, and assemble steel products into 
end items for sale. At each consuming plant 
the steel mill product which we sell 1s 
stamped, cut, fitted, welded, and combined 
with other materials to produce an end 
product. The user of steel mill products has 
invested his money in the facilities and 
organization required in these processes. He 
hopes to realize & profit by selling the item 
which he produces in competition with other 
manufacturers of the same item. His daily 
decisions are made in the light of his ob- 
jective to maintain a high rate of operations 
over a continuing period of years. In this 
way he can maintain his own position in his 
market, and realize a profit on his own in- 
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Yestment. To achieve this objective, he 
must have assurance of a constant and re- 
table source of steel mill products available 
him at a cost low enough and of a quality 
he enough to enable him to compete in 
Own market. 
then, is the market for which we 
dar Pete. How do we plan for this continu- 
E customer-supplier relationship which 1s 
essential to our participation in the market? 
We have invested huge sums of money in 
t of raw materials and in steelmaking 
acilities which are costly and long-lived. 
* have invested in these facilities to pro- 
"m amare of our large and small customers 
das ulty of supply. It is obvious that our 
u — sales decisions must be made in the 
nt of the need for a continuing flow of or- 
ers from customers to keep our facilities 
Operating profitably, not only today but in 
e tomorrows in which we and our cus- 
Will be in business. 
the tes the day-to-day decisions of both 
en Yer and the seller of steel are influ- 
ced by long-range considerations, the 
— of each sales decision is proved 
tni Over an extended period of time. To 
Steel. our daily selling activity, United States 
& commercial policy made up of the 
Am aspects of our total marketing effort. 
The these are: 
by © detailed study of markets in total, 
ara, be in industry, by customer, by 
the Y product—today, tomorrow, and in 
distant future: 
avallab 
have Ps ain of the products which we 
Th quality of our products; 
è service which we render to our cus- 
à ; and 
tan factor of prices. 
these Pf describe briefly the role which 
tici actors play in determining our par- 
pation in the market. 
— competitive, we must stand ready to 
to en e à continuing supply of steel products 
ch of our customers. 


The basis of the 
lues Planning n 


es in th ecessary to accomplish this 
collecti e study of markets. Markets are the 
buyers ve desires and needs of thousands of 
the Of steel mill products in all parts of 
emalt try, in businesses both large and 
knowin We understand steel markets by 
Deeds - all we can about the individual 
in suber steel buyers, consumer by consumer, 
detalled wot product detail. Only with this 
the Sun market knowledge can we know what 
can bu DET Will want to buy and how we 
The rs Supply his needs. 
Of reel tal steel market requires thousands 
Each ¢ Products of particular specifications. 
Product po mer order specifies a particular 
Quired 2 the grade, chemistry, and size re- 
Mi er a Particular end use. The steel 
tomer duct is produced only after the cus- 
satisfy order is on hand. Thus, the steel to 
ang place keta cannot be made in advance 
a ced on the shelf for future sales. 
the ated] CHA matter, we cannot consider 
t tn market in terms of an isolated mo- 
both in tha ne. We must examine markets 
ods e near-term future and over longer 
tation E time. We cannot plan our solici- 
Taw Shae Orts, our sales force, our supply of 
the eris our facilities, or our pricing 
micht be is of what we think the market 
The steel next week or 3 months from now. 
The "a market is an enduring opportunity. 
and far m must be served today, tomorrow, 
ust c; to the future, and, assuredly, we 
that DE CUR our business in such a way 
pete today will still be our 
Sensi Orrow. We are, of course, 
ket ae to the fact that the total steel mar- 
ing 8 upward or downward with chang- 
tions; but we cannot base our com- 
er mia Planning on sporadic week-to-week 
Our ub-to-month fluctuations. 
Mdgment ne 1s the product of management 


1 
Planni applied to long-range commercial 
* 88 well as to the day-to-day ad- 
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ministration of our commercial affairs. It, 
of course, recognizes the need for sustaining 
long-term sales relationships with customers. 

United States Steel endeavors—to the ex- 
tent competition permits to sell its products 
at prices which will recover its costs and 
yield a profit which will prove attractive to 
investors in United States Steel. Let me 
distinguish the role which costs and profits 
play in our pricing. 

Knowledge of costs is fundamental to the 
successful operation of any business. The 
costs involved in assembling enormous quan- 
tities of basic raw materials, providing mod- 
ern steelmaking facilities, and efficiently 
combining these with millions of man-hours 
of skilled labor, present a complex account- 
ing job. Nevertheless, through the applica- 
tion of modern techniques, we identify these 
many and varied costs with each of the 
products we offer for sale. This detailed 
cost identification permits us to seek con- 
etant improvement in individual product 
costs. It also is important in considering 
the prices of individual steel products. 

Now, let me turn to the element of profit. 
Earning a profit attractive to investors is 
fundamental to the successful operation of 
any business. If United States Steel is to 
fulfill its responsibilities to its owners, to 
its employees who depend on it for continued 
job security, to the thousands of customers 
who look to it for ever-increasing quantities 
of improved steel products, and to the Amer- 
cian people who expect United States Steel 
to be ready to serve the national interest in 
time of emergency, then it must prosper. If 
United States Steel did not endeavor to 
prosper it would fail to fulfill these responsi- 
bilities, 


But the actual attainment of such a profit 
is the difficult problem. Business profits are 
merely a residual between the seller’s costs 
and the proceeds realizable on products sold. 
The fact that a steel buyer will not pay more 
for our steel mill products than for our com- 
petitors’ products is a vital factor in the at- 
tainment of a profit. 

Our mill price must permit us to sell the 
product of our mills; to develop mutually 
beneficial long-term individual customer 
relatlonshios; to maintain our onpsition in 
the market with respect to competitive non- 
ferrous materials. 

To the steel buyer, the “price of steel” is 
actually the cost of steel at his plant. Ordi- 
nerily, he simply will not pay more to one 
supplier than to another. To obtain his 
business on a continuing basis, we must be 
prepared to meet a lower delivered price if 
offered by another steel producer. 

Such factors as changes in transportation 
costs and revision of competitors’ mill prices 
exert a constant influence on the competi- 
tiveness of our prices. These changes re- 
quire continuous reappraisal of our prices. 

There are some who hold that similarity 
between prices of competing steel producers 
is evidence of a lack of competition. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Ac- 
tually, similarity 1s real evidence of the high 
degree of competition existing among sellers. 
We pride ourselves on the quality of the prod- 
ucts which we produce, on our dependability 
as a source of supply; and on the technical 
service which we offer to a customer. All 
of these factors are important to our cus- 
tomers. Nonetheless, we know from practi- 
cal experience that when we are not compet- 
itive in prices, we are not fully competitive. 

Full recognition of the significance of this 
is reflected in that portion of our commercial 
policy dealing with price. It is simple and 
clearly understood by our customers. We 
have published f. o. b. mill prices for stand- 
ard steel mill products at each of our produc- 
ing mills. This is the price we quote to all of 
our customers, large or small In other 
words, we have a one-price policy. When a 
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change is made in our f. o. b. mil price, the 
new price applies to all of our customers and 
to all unshipped orders on the books as of the 
date of change. 

The antithesis of a one-price policy would 
be one in which we had many prices for the 
same product. Every customer would like a 
lower price than his competitor. On the 
other hand, no customer wants his competi- 
tor to enjoy a lower price than himself. We 
believe our one-price policy is the sound and 
equitable manner in which to conduct our 
business, Each of our individual customers 
faces competition in his own market. If we 
were to charge one customer more for his 
steel than we charged a competitor of his, we 
would be impairing his ability to compete. 
Not only would such a practice result 1n price 
discrimination, but also it would almost cer- 
tainly conflict with our plans to maintain 
enduring customer reitaionsh!ps. r 

It has been suggested that when demand 1s 
temporarily in excess of supply, steel mill 
products should be sold to the highest bidder. 
During such periods this type of expedient 
pricing might indeed yield a handsome quick 
profit. However, this would be a short- 
sighted policy and would surely lead to seri- 
ous discrimination among our customers. 

As the availability of space on our produc- 
ing facilities neared the sellout point, we 
would be weighing price offers as each cus- 
tomer bid higher and higher amounts in an 
effort to obtain a supply essential to his oper- 
ations in future weeks and months. Not 
only would this result in discrimination in 
price but also in discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of our products. In the end, their 
inability to bid successfully would mean that 
some customers would be denied any steel at 
all. The net result would be that some cus- 
tomers would prosper; some customers would 
sustain losses, and might even be forced out 
of business by the lack of their needed raw 
material. 

Once peak demand had subsided, many of 
those who had been bidding for our supply 
would turn to other steel suppliers who gave 
promise of a stable continuing supply. We 
would be left without the broad base of 
thousands of continuing large and small cus- 
tomer relationships which we need to operate 
our mills year after year. 

Thus, there is no place in our commercial 
planning or policy for auction-type pricing 
of our steel products. In periods of strong 
demand we exercise restraint in our pricing. 
The reasons are obvious. First, we have no 
desire to exploit our customers. Second, 
good business judgment, based on long-term 
market considerations, tells us that exorbi- 
tant prices would only encourage our custo- 
mers to engineer their own operations away 
from the use of steel or turn them to another 
steel supplier at the  garliest possible 
moment. 

Up to this point, we have discussed com- 
petition 1n the steel industry largely in terms 
of price. The practical business of selling 
steel, however, involves vigorcus competi- 
tion in other areas as well. 

It is not enough merely to have a product 
which can be offered for sale. The product 
must be of a quality at least equal to that 
offered by our competitors. Steels of im- 
proved quality mean market advantages for 
the manufacturers of products made from 
steel. For example, railroad freight cars 
made from a steel slightly more expensive 
than ordinary steel, have a 50-percent longer 
life. With an improved product, the steel 
user has considerably improved his position 
in his own markets. 

Each steel producer is compelled by com- 
petition to seek constant improvement in the 
quality and utility of his products and to 
develop new types of steels which can be 
made available to his customers. This is one 
of the most intensely competitive factors in 
the steel industry. In fact, survival in the 
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steel industry depends upon the continuing 
ability to produce steels of a quality and 
type equal to or better than those of any 
competitor. 

Customers record the quality performance 
of products received from each competing 
steel supplier, The supplier whose material 
is unsatisfactory for a given application 
loses participation in that customer's busi- 
ness, and the supplier who maintains his 
quality above that of his competitors in- 
creases his participation. Competition 
through improved steel quality is real, and 
causes changes in the amount of steel bouzht 
from various suppliers. 

May I emphasize again, the market for 
steel cannot be considered in terms of an 
isolated moment in time. Each of our day- 
to-day decisions must reaffirm our position 
as a supplier with whom our customers will 
want to continue a long-term relationship. 
We must have such relationshlps to assure 
the continued operation of our facilities. 
Our commercial policy—based on these long- 
term considerations—serves the best inter- 
ests of both our customers and United 
States Steel. 


North Dakota’s Incredible American 


Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled North Dakota's Incredible 
American Legion," by Robert B. Pitkin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA'S INCREDIBLE AMERICAN LEGION 
(By Robert B. Pitkin) 


The approach of fall heralds the American 
Legion's annual membership drive. The 
thoughts of every elected and appointed of- 
cial turn to the more necessary than enjoy- 
&ble question of how to get the old members 
to pay their dues promptly, and how—most 
efficlent!y—to enroll desirable new members. 

It is a time to speculate more than usual 
on how North Dakota does it. The American 
Legion in North Dakota—a vast, thinly popu- 
lated State—is the colossus of membership 
achievemeent in the Legion. Just about 
half of all the war veterans in the State— 
whose total population is roughly that of 
Newark, N. J—are Legionnaires, 

Nationally, this is the best record in at- 
tracting eligible vets; so there is a general 
conviction that North Dakota knows some- 
thing worth learning. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little in 
the American Legion in North Dakota that 
is not familiar elsewhere. When asked di- 
rectly what his membership “secret” is, North 
Dakota Adjutant Jack Williams—who has 
been on the job ever since 1919—pulls on 
his nose and says: "We just have an active 
Legion and we try to run an efficient opera- 
tion, I guess." 

Jack doesn't guess. He knows. Active 
Legion programs, a general dedication of the 
membership to Legion ideals, and a high- 
ciass leadership interested in the good of the 
un &re the chief "secrets" North Dakota 

as. 

More than anything else, North Dakota's 
Operation proves again that the way to have 
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& lot of members 1s to hew to Legion funda- 
mentals all year, with precise attention to 
the many details that will produce the high- 
est level of Legion accomplishment. 

. . LJ LJ LJ 


North Dakota Legion leadership 1s not in- 
filtrated and stagnated by gloryseekers 
more interested in titles than in duties. 
Committees are small and exactly as nu- 
merous as necessary, and each appointment 
carries with it a burden of responsibility. 
There aren't any honorary appointments, 
so there is only one way for an ambitious 
individual to use a Legion office for his own 
personal prestige, and that is to do a whale 
of a job for the Legion. 

Anyone can Imagine the results of such 
& commonsense arrangement. During 37 
years, North Dakota has built up a corps of 
present and past officeholders whose ability, 
sincerity, influence, experience, and dedica- 
tion are assets still available. 

Even those who have long gone elsewhere 
maintain a keen interest in their home State 
Legion. Past Department Committeeman 
Tommy Whelan, now United States Ambas- 
sador to Nicaragua; North Dakota's only 
past national commander, Lynn Stambaugh, 
now an executive of the Export-Import Bank 
in Washington; C. L. “Dad” Dawson, of 
Beach, the first department commander, 
who admonished the State Legion in 1919 
to "do always in the present what is best 
in the circumstances” and is now a prom- 
inent Washington attorney. T. O. Kraabel, 
North Dakota's first director of veterans' 
affairs and now the Legion's national re- 
habilitation director—also in Washington— 
maintain a lively interest in their favorite 
department and return for the department 
conventions whenever the occasion permits, 

Oldtime Legion leaders still at home sels 
dom quit. State Supreme Court Justice 
Pames Morris, of post 1, in Bismarck, was 
an early youth activities leader in the de- 
partment. Increased responsibilities and 
advancing years do not prevent him, today, 
from presiding over a mock trial at Amer- 
ican Legion Boys State in Fargo each year. 
The Morrises have been another great Le- 
gion family team. Mrs, Morris was national 
auxiliary president in 1938-39. 

Adrian Pfusch, a founder of Valley City 
Post 60, may still be found of an evening, 
drilling a young bugle corps in the basement 
of the post home. 

North Dakotans are sharply watchful of 
who leads them, and their Judgment ranks 
high. John E. Davis, from the little prairie 
town of McClusky, was the Legion's choice 
for its first World War II department com- 
mander in 1946. Last fall, Davis was the 
people's choice for Governor of North 
Dakota. 

To provide a testing ground for the new 
generation of Legion officials after World 
War II, North Dakota Legionnaires increased 
the number of departmcat vice commanders 
from 1 to 3, assigning a region to each, 
Starting with Davis, a long succession of ca- 
pable and dedicated young veterans has filled 
the State commandership via this route since 
World War II. 

The zeal of Commanders John Prebcske 
and Wayne Seelhammer 1n the last 2 years 
has been almost alarming. They hit a tire- 
less pace of visiting posts which, some fear, 
wil set a precedent that may break future 
commanders 1n their efforts to do better. 

Comradeship and mutual helpfulness in 
the North Dakota Legion go hand in hand 
with dedication to the Legion. During the 
drought and depression of the thirties the 
western half of the State, particularly, was 
parched brown and desolate. To those 
who stubbornly hung on, money and food 
became equally scarce. 

The relatively more prosperous eastern 
Legionnaires shipped food in. Meanwhile 
there was not enough cash in sight to main- 
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tain the Legion dues of many of the most 
ardent members. Some paid their dues in 
Kind with what little farm produce they 
could salvage. Others had nothing from one 
year’s end to the next and find it hard now 
to recall how they survived. 

In the stanch little western town of 
Beach, where the rainfall is everybody's busi- 
ness, "Stub" Noyes was among those who, 
having some cash, kept Beach Post 5 going 
by paying the dues of other members. 

"You know," he recalls, "when times got 
better, every one of those fellows paid me 
back." 

Internal Legion politics are healthy in 
North Dakota. Most political conniving 1s 
aimed at improving the Legion. Power strug- 
gles are rare. An exception was a sectional 
fight years back when a block of central posts 
tried to upset the power of the more populous 
Red River Valley in the east, centered in 
Fargo. 

Adj. Jack Williams was made the issue, on 
the basis of his power in the Legion and his 
marked influence in North Dakota politics. 
Williams is a potent figure in State politics 
whenever he chooses to be, and is conceded to 
be one of the most astute politicians in the 
American Legion, 

Both sides won the sectional fight. The 
central coalition failed to unhorse Williams, 
but served healthy notice that it could com- 
bine to be a force to reckon with. 

Frank Traynor, of New Town, and Perry 
Goss, of Carrington, both members of the 
original central combination, recall with 
relish how Williams beat them, at one point 
leaping over a table on the stage at the de- 
partment conyention to answer charges made 
against him. 

"Greatest speech I ever heard," says Goss. 

“I'd be sorry, today, if we'd beat him," says 
Traynor. 

Williams was not the real issue. Those 
not part of the sectional fight couldn't be 
convinced that Jack did not invariably use 
his power and ability for the good of the 
Legion. So the western cattle and wheat 
men, even more remote from Fargo than the 
central posts, went down the line for Jack. 

No effort is ever made to have a closed race 
for any Legion office in North Dakota, If 
there is a ganging up against a candidate, it 
takes the form not of closing the door but 
of enticing others, thought more desirable, 
to enter an open race. Everybody considers 
it a sad convention if the delegates do not 
have a goodly choice of aspirants to vote for 
or against. 


Most of the larger clubhouses are run by 
full-time paid managers. has found 
it advantageous to combine the offices of post 
adjutant and club manager in one man, 
Glen Rott, a disabled veteran of Guadal- 
canal. Nobody can enter a Legion clubhouse 
in North Dakota without showing his cur- 
rent membership card. If a post slips on 
this, you will soon hear grumbling about it 
300 miles away. 

There is nothing unique about the kind 
of programs that Legion posts carry out in 
North Dakota. The standard Legion pro- 
grams, plus community service activities, fill 
the bill. 

What is amazing and undemonstrable 1n 
anything short of a book-length report 15 
the scale on which 238 scattered posts in a 
State with about 60,000 veterans spread over 
70,000 square miles activate the Legion pro- 

ams 


Boys State is limited to 550 boys by thé 
capacity of the State college dormitories in 
Fargo. It is always full, and towns of 5.000 
to 15,000 will send 2, 5, 10, 20, and more 
boys. Posts urge other civic groups to 
sponsor boys. A dozen boys go from James- 
town, sponsored by the Legion, its auxiliary» 
and every civic group in town. Sponsor pays 
$33 Boys State fee, plus expenses and trans- 
portation, 
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It's 300 miles from Killdeer to Fargo, and 
Killdeer is a little western street scene with 
d People and 126 Legionnaires. But Kill- 
padai Post 46 always aims to send at least 

O boys to Boys State. Killdeer Legion- 
naires kicked themselves this year because 
they sent the boys’ names in too late, and 

quota was immediately taken up b 
standbys elsewhere. T sd 
pen Merican Legion junior baseball, which 

gan locally in the Dakotas in 1922, is so 
enthusiastically backed by North Dakota 
Posts that the State has two leagues, A and 

» in the national program. A B team can 
challenge into the A competition if it wants 

take a crack at the national playoffs. 

8 A class posts have a second team 

the B league. Midget boys’ baseball 
Presb a leagues sponsored by Legion posts 
aa amarek and Fargo posts spend as much 
oh pi & year on junior baseball. Bismarck 

ts own bus to haul the boys to “away” 

^ Post 3 in Dickinson owns its own 
Right-lighted $75,000 American Legion Me- 
xn Ball Park and keeps 257 boys busy 

jung summertime baseball. 

4 &amestown has an A and B team, plus 

3 and 4 midget teams in separate 


» Sy dt 

dene Schmit, of Beach, the newly elected 
Partment commander, says: “Our little 
coac 8 about $1,000 a year for baseball 
he 5 and transportation for the team. 
ette follow the games, and there's great ex- 
ment at them. Nobody has any problem 
5 all summer. They practice ball 
9 then go to ball game either to play or 
ton ere there's no Leglon post in a small 
ball tes neighboring post may sponsor a kids’ 
am, Post 153 in Wyndmere (114 mem- 
) sponsors its own junior baseball team 
mother in Barney. Post 88 in Hankinso 
PG) sponsors teams in Great Bend 

tador as well as its own. 
Pant i Post 2 built up midget baseball to the 
got 83 with 600 enthusiastic players, it 
big to handle. The post had 4 
2 re ho the payroll, with a northside and 
Tegular de midget league as well as 2 
— Junior baseball teams. It finally per- 
— city park board to take over the 


Atul listing of the community projects of 
exe in North Dakota is an impossibility 
ot 5; The Fargo post alone publishes a list 
annual projects for which $12,500 1s 
A UNE by the post. 
Spital or community charity drive in the 
heart city of Bismarck is the open-your 
Years Tt Dpatgn. Conducted by Post 1 for 27 
d coe from $5,000 to $7,000 annually, 
Welfare turned over to the city nurse for 
administration. 
Many Posts, such as 139 in Tioga and 290 


and 
(91 
and 


in 
eae Town, help underwrite the local med- 
—— Gifts to hospitals and the main- 
the ee Of onloan equipment needed for 
North at home are commonplace of the 
lake Dakota posts. The 40 & 8 at Devils 
Places onloan hospital beds and 
needed. | a Pment in for issue where 
include Recent post hospital aid projects 
z $2,500 for hospital improvement at 
atit $5,000 toward an operating 
ut ton, where the post also gave 4!4 
mut the city for its community 


g 
Ri - 
ang mardton Post 180 legionnaires provide 
Yo oon the local ambulance. 
mile 2.8 TUary 1956, 6 of them made a 1,000- 
toa Sound trip to Minneapolis to give blood 
the (OM Richardton girl. 
in — home for crippled children 
ut it " well endowed with 40 & 8 
Old tore Legionnatres work all year remaking 
they del e they collect. At Christmastime 
their Baste. about 1,200 remodeled toys from 
5 workshop, along with Christmas 
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baskets, to children in hundreds of needy 
families. 1 

Minot's Post provides & continuing schol- 
arship for a deserving student picked by the 
regents at Minot State Teachers College, and 
puts on entertainment one night each week 
for hospitalized veterans at the Minot VA 
hospital. 

Legionnaires at Antler Post 263 own and 
maintain a 27-acre park for community use. 
Almont Post 261 recently raised $1,200 to help 
the family of a sick girl. Abercrombie Post 
128 Legionnaires lend their manpower an- 
nually to maintain the State park and 
grounds at Fort Abercrombie. 

Thousands of Legionnaires sprang to relief 
work when a tornado smashed through the 
middle of Fargo last June. 

Such listings of Legion community efforts 
aren't news anywhere in the American 
Legion. But nearly every post in North 
Dakota could provide a list as impressive as 
the above statewide sampling. 

North Dakota's membership secret is not 
just its well-organized membership drive. Its 
secret 1s everything stated above and more— 
a statewide saturation of the best in com- 
monsense legionism which gives the organ- 
ization the public esteem and attractiveness 
that make member getting easy, and which 
circumvents the familiar organizational evils 
that make member getting hard. 

The question remains: How has such & 
high level of Legion ideals been maintained? 
North Dakotans say that the State’s chief 
commodity is people. At any event, if any- 
thing characterizes the North Dakota Legion 
it is that it has good leaders, and that it has 
members who are intensely jealous and 
watchful of their leadership. Nothing that 
the department has accomplished could have 
come to pass if the people who make up the 
organization hadn't wanted it that way, and 
worked hard for what they wanted. 

Bill Stern, who has been North Dakota's 
national executive committeeman since 1925, 
is a remarkable paradox. Bill is nothing like 
anyone else in North Dakota or elsewhere, 
yet his basic characteristics typify North Da- 
kota's Legionnaires. 

The salty, "71-year-old president of the 
bright, modern Dakota National Bank in 
Fargo has four loves: his bank; Northwest 
Airlines (of which he is a director); the 
American Legion (of which he was a found- 
er); and politics. 

His language !s usually fit only for a 
pirate's parrot, and his ideas are younger 
than Bill is old. 

He gads about all over the country and 
the world (he was dining with General Mac- 
Arthur in Korea when word came that Presi- 
dent Truman had relieved the general of his 
command), P 

Wherever Stern is he sells his four loves. 
You have to belong to the Legion if you're 
& veteran; if you travel you have to fly; you 
should vote for the candidates of Bill's party; 
and even if you're a bellhop in the Carlton 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., where Bill puts 
up, you'd better have & savings &ccount in 
the Dakota National Bank. 

North Dakota Legionnaires who are 
nothing like Bill still share his chief at- 
tributes: rugged individualism, good humor, 
leadership, enthusiasm, sociability, and 
hardiness. 

And it is generally agreed in North Dakota 
that Jack Williams, the department adju- 
tant, bears a full share of the credit for the 
Legion's outstanding achievements in the 
State, 

The son of an Irish railroad worker from 
Minnesota who moved to Fargo, Williams 
worked as a youngster in printshops in 
Fargo. Coming home from World War I, 
he threw in with an able group of returned 
veterans who were forming the North Dakota 
Legion, and was their unanimous choice for 


secretary, then adjutant. 
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Williams had a flair for politics, a vast 
interest in and a quick intuition about 
people. His talents are those of a born po- 
litical leader. He can listen interminably, 
is universally liked, and his opinion in po- 
litical matters is sought and respected not 
only within the Legion but at the highest 
level of State government. 

The remarkably sensible internal organ- 
ization of North Dakota’s Legion is largely 
attributable to Williams' guidance. It was 
at his own insistence that he should stand 
for election every 2 years, at a time when 
friends sought to protect him by arranging 
long-term appointments for the office of 
adjutant. 

For 38 years, Willlams has devoted most 
of his political acumen to the good of the 
Legion. 

On this subject, Jack recently said: “The 
Legion must keep out of partisan politics, 
but you have to be a pretty good politician 
to know what to keep out of.” 

In the State capital, where he is known 
and respected as a political power, Williams’ 
talents have mainly been used to bring about 
a sound set of State veterans’ laws. He 
serves extra duty as the Legion’s State legis- 
lative director. 

His wife, affectionately known as Hans 
(pronounced  "Hance"), has lived and 
breathed the Legion with Jack ever since she 
first came to work as his secretary in 1919. 

Jack Williams and Jim Boyle, of Maine, 
are the only men who, today, have served 
continuously as their department adjutants ` 
since 1919. It is a pretty good tribute to 
both of them. 


Record of the Activities of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 1st Session, 85th Con- 


gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
centration of the activities and opera- 
tions of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is evidenced not only by the number of 
bills considered, but by the very nature of 
the legislation itself. Major legislation 
enacted into law which came out of this 
committee includes, among others, the 
civil rights legislation, which bears the 
chairman's name, the first revisions in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
since 1952, the legislation dealing with 
the production of statements and reports 
of witnesses arising out of the case of 
Jencks against United States. 

Out of the total of 10,711 bills, joint 
resolutions, concurrent resolutions, and 
House resolutions included, 4,181 were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Add to that 375 Senate bills re- 
ferred to this committee and we find that 
4,556 were referred to this committee. 
Thus, 39 percent of all bills and resolu- 
tions introduced in the House came be- 
fore us. Thirty-three bills were enacted 
into public law. Approximately 2,660 
individuals were beneficiaries of private 
bills and resolutions who, otherwise, 
would have been inadmissible of perma- 
nent residence in this country under the 
immigration law. Private laws enacted 
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arising out of the work of our subcommit- 
tee on claims totaled 105, granting to 
these people equitable relief for losses 
sustained. 

A list of the special reports issued by 
this committee during the first session 
reveals the scope of the operations of this 
committee in addition to the considera- 
tion of the bills routinely referred. A list 
of these special reports follows: 

Antitrust Problems in the Exploitation 
of Patents. 
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Judicial Doctrine of Primary Jurisdic- 
tion as Applied in Antitrust Suits. 

Spanish Sheepherders. 

Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
amended, 

ICEM and Land Resettlement. 

Presidential Inability. 

The Television Broadcasting Industry. 

Japanese Agricultural Workers. 

Airlines. 

Problems Relating to a Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention. 


Public bills and resolutions enacted into law 
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As stated above 33 public laws resulted 
from the activities of this committee, and 
it is to be noted that this list reveals the 
wide rang of subject matter which comes 
before this committee. The statistics 
themselves, of course, do not reveal the 
intensive nature of the work since the 
statistics themselves cannot reveal the 
amount of preparation and deliberation 
that entered into both favorable and 
adverse reports of the work before us, 


No. of Title No. of bill or 
law resolution 
85-32 | Requesting the President to designate the 3d Friday of May of each year as National Defense Transportation Day 8. J. Res. 22. 
85-60 | To implement the convention between the United States of America and Norway, which entered into force on Nov. 9, 1948, for disposition of the claim | H. J. Res. 185. 


1957, as National Farm. 


Lake, Mont 


„City Wesk 


To amend the act of Jan. 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in effect the provisions of title II of the First b 7 


II. R. 2136. 


The enactment of this committee’s 
legislation into public and private law 
does not take into account the work done 
on some 19 bills now pending before the 
Senate, a number of bills pending before 
the House Rules Committee for its con- 
sideration. It is for this reason that I 
attach hereto a detailed account of the 
work of each of our 5 subcommittees and 
the 4 special subcommittees set up to 
consider matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, although 
of singular interest and complexity de- 
ee Separate concentrated atten- 

Throughout the session this commit- 
tee, together with the subcommittees, 
held approximately 190 meetings. With- 
out the unflagging interest and sustained 
work of the members of this committee 
and the devotion of its staff, none of this 
would have been possible. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1: GENERAL JURISDICTION 

OVER BILLS AS ASSIGNED, SPECIAL JURISDICTION 

OVER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


The principal public legislation con- 
sidered by Subcommittee No. 1 in this 


session of the 85th Congress was the bill, 
H. R. 8123, to facilitate the entry into the 
United States of certain adopted chil- 
dren, and other relatives of United States 
citizens, and for other purposes, which 
was introduced by Representative WALTER 
on June 13, 1957. The bill was reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee on 
August 19, 1957, with amendments, and 
was placed on the Uhion Calendar. A 
Senate bill, S. 2792, described as a com- 
panion bill to H. R. 8123, sponsored 
jointly by Senators KENNEDY, WATKINS, 
DIRKSEN, PASTORE, LAUSCHE, CLARK, NEU- 
BERGER, JACKSON, and KEFAUVER, passed 
the Senate on August 21, 1957. The Sen- 
ate bill, with amendments, was brought 
up on the House floor, under suspension 
of rules on August 28, and was approved 
as amended, becoming Public Law No. 
316. 

Public hearings were held by a special 
subcommittee of Subcommittee No. 1, on 
Japanese temporary workers, on May 15, 


1957. A report, with recommendations ' 


dealing with the problems involved in the 
importation of these agricultural labor- 


ers, was issued by Subcommittee No. 1 
on July 10, 1957—House Report No. 780. 

Hearings were also held by Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 on May 23, 1957, on the 
bills: H. R. 1011, by Representative WIL- 
son of California, and H. R. 4452, by Mr. 
SAUND, on the crossing of the interna- 
tional borders by juveniles. 

A careful review was made by the 
subcommittee of the circumstances and 
conditions of employment of skilled 
sheepherders, mainly imported from 
Spain, House Report No. 67 containing 
the recommendations of Subcommittee 
No. 1 was issued on February 14, 1957. 

Following the last session of the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration last October, an inten- 
sive study was made of the problems in- 
volving land resettlement, specifically 
the resettlement of European migrants 
in Latin America. House Report No. 203 
was issued by Subcommittee No. 1 on 
March 18, 1957. 


The extent of work of this subcom- 
mittee cannot be appreciated without & 
review of its activity in the area of pri- 
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Vate legislation, The following table 
Bets this forth: rÀ 


House bills: 
Private laws: 


came private law 279 
Pending in Senate: 

Individual bills d 6 

Bills incorporated in 5 House 
Joint resolutions 54 

Adverse action by Senate: Individual 

bills deleted from House Joint 
lang ee 23 
PROM INCL OA Ka ee eS 1 
teh or eae TTT 288 
Déiyrd esce ant SENS ed 38 
Pending before committee 1, 794 
Otel nts Ete be if 2,512 
— 


House Joint resolutions: 

NRO ld T -- ee ee. 28 
(Joint resolutions, referred to 
above, Incorporating individual 

bills: 25) 
(Joint resolutions granting re- 
lef to 205 persons who were not 
15 Subjects of individual bills: 3) 
eee ir Bosaté e oe eS 5 
t acted upon. 1 


Nose Concurrent resolutions: 
Dfrming the findings of the At- 
torney General in cases submitted 

e the Congress under the provi- 

Bes Of sec. 6 of the Refugee 

elief Act of 1953, as amended... 2 

B Mes the 1,677 applications con- 

we ered by the committee, 1,375 

8 fre included in the 2 concurrent 

“solutions; 21 were withdrawn by 

xot Attorney General, 261 were 

for fered, and 20 were held 
‘Uurther investigation.) 

ng the findings of the At- 
tornel General in canes submitted 
cd" Congress under the provi- 
placed sec. 4 of the Dis- 


Persons 
amended . i : . — atus = 1 


+ 79 were included in the con- 
mt resolution; 3 were with- 
"-—- by the Attorney General, 5 
hei not approved, and 5 were 
10 


r further investigation. 
Not considered. = enim 1 
R 4 
Senate bills: 
vate laws 

KBA 160 

waiting concurrence of the Senate 
s gonendments of the House 8 
Thien Calendar . — 1 
8E 59 
Mb ebed POT L 8 
TORY Sra AN eae 328 
| —— 


Senate 8 resolutions: 
E the findings of the At- 
to Dey General in cases submitted 
sians. Congress under the provi- 
1917 of the Immigration Act of 
provi as amended, and under the 
crees Ons of sec. 244 (a) (5) 
tty Ao migration and National- 

F 4 
(Of the 536 applications con- 
— 510 were included in the 
dra. 585 resolutions; 5 were with- 
10 3 the Attorney General, 
Beide not approved, and 11 were 

Sia or further investigation.) 
tnote at end of table. 
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Senate concurrent resolutions—Continued 
Withdrawing suspension of deporta- 
tion cases (pursuant to sec. 
246 (8) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act 2 


1 Action on approximately 75 percent of 
the bills deferred or pending will be un- 
necessary, since administrative relief will be 
&vallable by the enactment of Public Law 
85-316. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2—GENERAL JURISDICTION 

OVER JUDICIARY BILLS, AS ASSIGNED; SPECIAL 

JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 


During the first session of the Congress 
the subcommittee conducted hearings on 
16 different days. These covered public 
as well as private claims measures. 

Consideration was given to a total of 
327 bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered several 
bills relating to statutory provisions gov- 
erning claims handled by the Armed 
Forces. Two of the bills recommended 
by the Treasury Department and ap- 
proved by the subcommittee, H. R. 3820 
and H. R. 4370, provide for an amend- 
ment of title 14, the title of the United 
States Code relating to the Coast Guard. 
H. R. 3820 provides for the amendment 
of section 490 so that the Secretary of 
the Treasury can have the same author- 
ity to settle claims of the military and 
civilian personnel of the Coast Guard 
as is now possessed by the Secretaries of 
the military departments with respect to 
their personnel. The bill was reported 
favorably and passed by the House, but 
no action was taken on it in the Senate 
prior to adjournment. H. R. 4370 would 
amend section 645 of title 14 so that its 
provisions would conform to those of sec- 
tion 2733 of title 10, United States Code, 
relating to similar claims for damage 
to property, personal injury, or death 
which are asserted against the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. This bill was also 
reported favorably and passed by the 
House but was not acted upon in the 
Senate. - 

Another bill relating to claims han- 
dled by the military departments, H. R. 
1061, was favorably reported by the sub- 
committee and the committee and was 
passed by the House. That bill would 
grant the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force the same au- 
thority now possessed by the Secretary 
of the Navy to settle claims for damage 
to or the loss of private property. The 
bill would further expand the authority 
to include settlement of claims for per- 
sonal injury and death within the limita- 
tions of the new section which would be 
added to title 10, Armed Forces, of the 
United States Code. No action was taken 
on this measure in the Senate. 

A number of bills granting relief to 
States or political subdivisions within 
States were referred to the subcommit- 
tee. Among the bills recommended fa- 
vorably was H. R. 7636, authorizing the 
Attorney General to convey a site of land 
to Florida for use as a State road depart- 
ment shortwave-radio tower upon the 
payment of a fair value for the land con- 
veyed. This bil became Public Law 
85-293. The bill H. R. 1942, provided 
for the payment of the amount due the 
Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School Dis- 
trict of Iowa for the tuition of children 
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of Air Force personnel—Public Law 85- 
140. Another bill favorably recom- 
mended was S. 807, to provide payment 
to the Jackson School Township of Indi- 
ana the amount of $193,392, in exchange 
for the conveyance of the school building 
and land, which was necessitated by the 
proximity of the school to an airfiela— 
Public Law 85-291. S. 364, providing 
for payment of compensation to the vil- 
lage of Wauneta, Nebr., for the demoli- 
tion of a dam by the United States, was 
favorably reported and became Public 
Law 85-214. 

The subcommittee also recommended 
H. R. 4768, to confer jurisdiction on & 
United States district court to adjudicate 
& controversy relating to certain lands in 
San Jacinto County, Tex. That bill 
passed the House, but no action was 
taken in the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

A bill providing for the payment of 
$581,721.91 to the State of Washington 
for the replacement of a road previously 
located on land taken for use by the 
United States, H. R. 2224, was considered 
and passed by the Congress, but was the 
subject of a pocket veto. This is the 
claim on which hearings were held by 
the subcommittee in the State of Wash- 
ington during the 84th Congress. 

A bill, H. R. 293, authorized the pay- 
ment of amounts due certain commis- 
sioned officers during the years 1932, 
1933, and 1934 for advancement in rank, 
which were not paid because of an ap- 
plication of the Economy Act of 1932. 
This bill became Public Law 85-255. 

Prior to July 1, 1954, certain officers 
were placed on active duty with the 
armed services while they were interns 
or resident physicians in non-Federal 
hospitals. These persons received the 
usual compensation, including meals and 
living quarters in kind, which normally 
attached to the positions. The Comp- 
troller General subsequently ruled that 
these amounts should have been regard- 
ed as having been received in behalf of 
the United States and should be re- 
funded. The situation was not clarified 
finally until 1953, and the affected indi- 
viduals were not given clear notice of the 
situation until that time. The subcom- 
mittee made a favorable recommenda- 
tion as did the committee and the bill 
was passed by the House; however, no 
action was taken in the Senate. 

The Secretary of the Army recom- 
mended a bill which became H. R. 5810, 
and which provided for the reimburse- 
ment to the Tribal Council of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Reservation for ex- 
penses incurred in negotiations relating 
to an agreement between the United 
States and the tribal council. The pay- 
ment authorized was in accordance with 
the provisions of the agreement set out 
in the act of September 3, 1954—68th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
1191. The bil became Public Law 85- 
214. 

House Joint Resolution 185 authorized 
the reference to the Court of Claims of a 
claim asserted against the United States 
by Norway. This reference was in line 
with an agreement previously entered 
into between the two countries providing 
that the matter, with the consent of Con- 
gress, would be referred to that court in 
the event that it could not be settled by 
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negotiation. 
Law 85-60. 

The settlement of & group of claims 
arising as.the result of the crash of an 
airplane at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 
1957, would be provided for under the 
provisions of H. R. 8868. The bill was 
reported and passed the House, but was 
not acted upon in the Senate prior to 
adjournment. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
several bills which remained pending in 
the subcommittee at the time of adjourn- 
ment, and further consideration of such 
bills is contemplated in the coming ses- 
sion. One of those bills was H. R. 105, 
which is a bill to cancel certain bonds 
posted in accordance with the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. Based on the testimony 
presented at the hearing, a substitute bill 
was introduced, H. R. 8439, which is pres- 
ently before the subcommittee. Also, an 
extensive hearing was held on H. R. 6681, 
which is a bill to make the Federal tort 
claim provisions of title 28 of the United 
States Code the exclusive remedy for 
persons injured or damaged as the result 
of accidents involving Government ve- 
hicles instead of permitting suit against 
individual Government drivers. This 
bill, too, remained pending in the 
subcommittee at the end of the session. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in con- 
nection with claims against the Govern- 
ment: 

Referred to subcommittee: 


This bill became Public 


Private, House bills 685 
Private, House joint resolutions 2 
Private, House resolutions......---- 6 


Private, Senate bills 30 

723 
Public, House bills..............---- 51 
Public, House joint resolutions 1 
Public, House resolutions... 1 
Public, Senate bills 3 


56 
— 
"Total Pe ee La EN ERS NR Pe te 779 
— 

Reported to committee: 
Private, House bill 235 
Private, House resolutions 3 
Private, Senate bills 12 


Public, House bills. 
Public, House joint resolution 
Public, Senate bills. 


Private, House bills adversely 4 
Public, House bills, adversely 


Reported to House: 
Private, House bills 


—————— 
— — 


—————— 


Public, House bills 


— — 12 
Public, House joint resolutions - 1 
Public, Senate bills Ll l.l. 2 
15 

= 

CTT 252 
— s 
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Passed House: 


Private, House bills e -- :222 


Private, House resolutions. 3 
Private, Senate bills 9 
234 


Public, House bills 12 
Public, House joint resolutlons 1 
Public, Senate bills 2 


15 
Totaal 249 
Pending in Senate: 
Private, House bills 124 
Public, House bills 6 
Total cc„4„%1ö.ĩ?) 130 
Public laws enacted——— 8 
Private laws enacted........-..-...-.. 105 
Bills vetoed: 
Public (H. R. 2224) ---..---......--. 1 
Private ä re | 
Claims settled administratively........ 5 


Five public bills were referred to Sub- 
committee No. 2 dealing with such varied 
subjects as the War Contractors Relief 
Act, a Commission on the Office of the 
President, the appellate review of sen- 
tences in criminal cases, the law relating 
to perjury and the provision of an addi- 
tional remedy for claims arising out of 
contracts of the United States relating to 
certain vessels. The subcommittee 
heard testimony on H. R. 6609, a bill to 
amend the War Contractors Relief Act 
and adversely reported it to the full com- 
mittee. 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


committee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 8—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE LAWS 
During the first session of this Con- 

gress 99 bills were referred to the sub- 
committee. They included such subjects 
as appellate review, juvenile delin- 
quency, interstate compacts, patents and 
copyrights, constitutional amendments, 
and the classification and codification of 
laws of a general and permanent nature 
to the United States Code. Some 58 bills 
were considered by the subcommittee. 
In connection with this work, hearings 
were held on 41 bills. In some instances 
favorable action was taken; in others 
action has been deferred pending the 
submission of additional information 
and Government agency report. There 
follows a three-part statement pointing 
up the work of the subcommittee and 
highlighting some of the particular 
items of legislation which were proc- 
essed. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 


Because of the great difficulty expe- 
rienced in recent years by the States 
with juvenile delinquency, the subcom- 
mittee, after hearings, took favorable ac- 
tion on House Joint Resolution 10, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to 23 States 
and the Federal Territories and posses- 
sions, to enter into compacts by which 
they may cooperate for the apprehen- 
sion, return, and supervision of delin- 
quent juveniles. This legislation is 
urgently needed, especially where States 
are seeking to erect and maintain, on a 
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joint and cooperative basis, specialized 
institutions for the rehabilitation of de- 
linquent juveniles and runaways. 

In order to reduce the current heavy 
workload of the Federal courts and to 
help in eliminating the great backlog of 
cases now pending on the court calen- 
dars, the subcommittee held hearings on 
legislation (H. R. 2516 and H. R. 4497— 
diversity of citizenship) which would 
increase from $3,000 to $10,000 the mon- 
etary jurisdiction of the courts, and 
which would either eliminate completely 
corporations from the diversity of citi- 
zenship provision of our Federal statutes 
or restrict their use of the Federal courts 
by declaring them citizens of those States 
where they have their principal places 
Of business. Because of the legislation's 
widespread effect, the subcommittee de- 
cided, instead of taking final action at 
this time, to have the hearings printed 
and made available for wide distribution 
so that during the congressional recess, 
interested parties may study the material 
&nd submit recommendations for the 
subcommittee's consideration in the next 
session of Congress. 

Recent bomb scares and bomb explo- 
sions in public transportation facilities 
such as railroads, trains, airplanes, and 
their terminals caused the subcommittee 
to take early favorable action on H. R. 
4193, which makes the mailing of bombs 
Federal offenses. The bill also makes 
the giving of false information or “tips” 
on these matters Federal offenses. 

Several identical bills on which the 
subcommittee took favorable action re- 
concern legislation authorizing the Presi- 
dent.of the United States to veto indi- 
vidual items in appropriation bills. 
Proponents of the measure were heard 
and the subcommittee will hear those 
who would oppose such legislation in 
order that it may be apprised of all of 
the arguments before taking action. 

Important legislation upon which the 
subcommittee took favorable action re- 
lates to abbreviated records on appeals— 
H.R.6788. This bill will permit the sev- 
eral courts of appeal to adopt rules auth- 
orizing the abbreviation of the transcript 
and other parts of the record made be- 
fore Federal agencies when the orders of 
those agencies are reviewed by the courts 
of appeal. In many instances much 
the record before such agencies is nof 
relevant to the questions actually ra 
on appeal. This legislation, in permit- 
ting an abbreviated record to be trans- 
mitted, should result in substantial sav- 
ings of time and money to the Govern- 
ment without interfering with appellate 
rights. 

The subcommittee also acted favorably 
on H. R. 7915 which would authorize 
Federal courts, after a witness has testi- 
fied, to require the Government to sub- 
mit prior statements and records of the 
witness in its possession for the court's 
inspection for the purpose of t 
relevant material over to defendants who 
seek to impeach the credibility of the 
witness. This legislation resulted from 
the Supreme Court decision in the case 
ot dence v. United States (353 U. 8. 

57). 

The subcommittee approved other 
matters, such as the use of certified mail 
for summoning jurors—H. R. 3367— 
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ga will result in monetary savings to 
in Government; peremptory chal- 
Ees—H. R. 3368—giving to plaintiffs 
Ho Same advantages which defendants 
have; H. R. 7261, bringing the Dis- 
Proh of Columbia under the Federal 
ation laws, thereby making the laws 

tric n throughout the Federal dis- 
Find H. R. 7153, consenting to the 
án Inent between the States of Oregon 
ungo ashington reestablishing their 
and 8 line along the Columbia River: 
partie R. 6789, authorizing interested 
^ 3 to seek temporary injunctive re- 
Atencao the orders of administrative 
S on reasonable notice where 
. harm might result if the 
tive. y order became immediately effec- 


P. 
ATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


Favorable action was taken again this 
85 H. R. 103, which would reward 

À ns, both Government and non- 
venti e ent employees, who make in- 
def p contributions to the national 


tava Subcommittee also reaffirmed its 
"151 us Position and reported H. R. 
hich raises generally patent and 
these fee fees. It is estimated that 
of the ee rises will offset the expenses 
ARE Office by 70 percent. 
easure approved by the sub- 
yens ittee is H. R. 277 which sets a 3- 
richt ute of limitations on civil copy- 
statute elan. thereby establishing & 
Eme. limitations which would be 
The throughout the United States. 
Action Subcommittee took unfavorable 
and Shy H. R. 1656, a private patent bill 
extension Seis of bills relating to patent 


I Tefered- — — —— 99 
Bills Tay aich hearings were held 41 

tee. iy reported to full commit- 
„„ AA ᷣ 14 
Bills 8 to Home 13 

0 
Aide e bills pred. ..— E 
Bilis Ries in Senate 6 
ch became public law 4 
The REVISION OF THE LAWS 

Dublic UE Of classifying the general 
the U WS to the appropriate title in 


lay; States Code and the general 
lumi! application in the District of Co- 

beer, the District of Columbia Code 
ot the se oe on since the beginning 

e of P^ On. 'These laws and the bal- 
Will pe 49 laws enacted at this session 
V of the Orporated into supplement 
Büpplem United States Code and into 
bia c ode VI of the District of Colum- 
ment of ; With respect to the supple- 
all the ae District of Columbia Code 
th ode ons of the courts affecting 
7 3 August 1, 1956, to July 
ean Ve been examined and notes 
e appro ret for insertion under 
supplement te sections in the next 


€ readin 
men E Of page proofs on supple- 
uppie, of the United States Code and 
bia c 5d as V to the District of Colum- 
ind the hid ge early this year 
ements have been pub- 
Pres distributed. 

Was ena ast Congress Public Law 1028 
to the ted codifying the laws relating 
&rmed services and the National 
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Guard. Inasmuch as the bill had been 

pending in the Congress for more than 

a year, Public Law 1028 did not contain 

all the laws on the subject as of the date 

of enactment—a cutoff date of March 

31, 1955, had been decided upon when 

the bill was reported by the committee 

during the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress. During the recess at the end of 
the 84th Congress and for several 
months during the present session the 
law revision staff cooperated with the 
codification group at the Pentagon in 
the preparation of a bill and construc- 
tive report intended to incorporate in 
titles 10 and 32 the applicable laws en- 

&cted between April 1, 1955, and Jan- 

uary 2, 1957. This bill, consisting of 

almost 200 pages, has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Committee 
on the Judiciary in the Senate. In addi- 

tion the bills to enact into law Title 20, 

Education; Title 21: Food, Drugs, and 

Animals, and Title 39: the Postal Service, 

have been brought up to date as of the 

beginning of the present session and in- 
troduced. We are now awaiting reports 

from the departments concerned with a 

view of reporting the bills favorably to 

the House at the earliest moment. 

Work has also progressed on bringing 
up to date and eliminating changes in 
substantive law from the bills to enact 
into law Title 16: Conservation, and 
Title 43: Public Lands. 

With respect to the District of Colum- 
bia Code a bill has been prepared by the 
staff to enact into law part IV consisting 
of titles 22, 23, and 24. In addition, the 
services of a publishing corporation have 
been engaged to assist in the preparation 
of a bill to enact into law part II con- 
sisting of titles 11 to 17. 

After the adjournment of the present 
session work will be continued in con- 
junction with the West Publishing Co. 
and the Edward Thompson Co. in pre- 
paring copy for the Government Print- 
ing Office for supplement V of the United 
States Code and in reading proofs. Also 
copy for supplement VI for the District 
of Columbia Code will be sent to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and proofs will 
be read as received. 

During the session the staff has con- 
tinued its cooperation with other com- 
mittees of the Congress and with numer- 
ous Government departments and agen- 
cies with regard to the form and style of 
proposed legislation affecting the United 
States Code. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 4—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND REOR- 
GANIZATION 
During the 1st session of the 85th 

Congress, Subcommittee No. 4 held hear- 

ings and reported a number of bills im- 

proving the substance and administra- 

tion of the bankruptcy law. H. R. 106 

gives bankruptcy courts jurisdiction to 

determine the effect of a discharge. At 
present, with some exceptions, bank- 
ruptcy courts are determining only the 
right to a discharge. This bill was 
passed by the House and sent on to the 

Senate. The subcommittee has held 

comprehensive hearings on H. R. 5195, 

dealing with the difficult problem of cir- 

cuity of liens embodied in section 67 (c) 
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of the Bankruptcy Act. To make ad- 
ministration of the bankruptcy system 
more efficient, H. R. 5811 was favorably 
reported and passed the House. The bill 
eliminates one of the notices now re- 
quired in bankruptcy proceedings and 
results in a substantial saving of money. 
Impelled by the reequipment financing 
problems of the air lines, the subcom- 
mittee favorably reported and both 
House and Senate passed H. R. 7671, 
making chapter X proceedings inappli- 
cable insofar as they effect title and the 
right to repossess aircraft and aircraft 
equipment. In the area of railroad re- 
organizations, the subcommittee favor- 
ably reported H. R. 982, which provides 
that a former lessor whose properties 
are being operated under section 77 (c) 
(6) of the Bankruptcy Act shall have the 
same right as other carriers to receive a 
division of revenue accruing from opera- 
tions over its lines, in accordance with 
the criteria fixed by section 15 (6) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

General legislation assigned to Sub- 
committee No, 4 has covered a wide vari- 
ety of subjects, including over 60 holiday 
and celebration bills. Among these were 
bills establishing both a Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commemoration Commission and 
& Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 
In addition, action was taken extending 
certain temporary legislation. These in- 
cluded war-risk hazard and detention 
benefits for direct-hire Federal employ- 
ees and employees of Federal contractors. 
The subcommittee also favorably re- 
ported the extension of title II of the 
First War Powers Act, enacted into law. 
H. R. 3370, increasing the mileage and 
subsistence allowances of Federal jurors, 
was also passed and has been signed by 
the President. 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


Committed Sa. c —T— ise ies 117 
Number of hearings held— 19 
Number of public bills reported to full 

committee „ 22 
Number of reports filed....-.-..--..... 19 


Number of public bills passed House 18 
Number of public bills pending in the 


SANK Lee dede cres idera e. drm Si Un ir 4 
Number of Senate bills disposed of 2 
Number of public bilis approved by the 

Piesidetit e — — 11 


BUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 
This subcommittee exercised jurisdic- 

tion over a variety of subjects, with spe- 

cialization over bills concerning anti- 
irust and the Federal judicial system, 

Under its general jurisdiction, the sub- 

committee considered several bills relat- 

ing to the improvement of the Federal 
judicial system. Among these bills were 
bils providing for & roster of retired 
judges, for representation by district 
judges in the judicial conference of the 
United States and for the retirement of 
the chief judges of the circuit and dis- 
trict courts, as chief judges, upon reach- 
ing the age of 75. In addition, the sub- 
committee approved a bill increasing the 
fees of the United States commissioners. 

The subcommittee has under considera- 

tion additional bills creating a number 

of new judgeships throughout the entire 

Federal judiciary as well as bills relating 
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to the organization of the judicial dis- 
tricts and places of holding court. 

This subcommittee devoted consider- 
able time to the consideration of approx- 
imately 60 bills relating to various civil- 
rights proposals. It conducted several 
days of hearings on these bills which 
constituted over 1,000 printed pages. As 
& result of its considerations and delib- 
erations of civil-rights bill H. R. 6127 was 
enacted in to law. 

During the ist séssion of the 85th 
Congress the subcommittee had referred 
to it 187 bills—186 being House bills and 
one being a Senate measure. Hearings 
were conducted on 68 of these measures. 
It disposed of 74 bills of which 8 were 
favorably reported to the House. There 
were seven bills enacted into public law 
during the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

Number of bills referred to Subcommit- 

C00 conn eben See meee 
Hearings conducted......-.---....----. 68 
Number of bills reported to the full com- 

CTT TTT 
Number of bills reported to the House 
Number of bills enacted into public law. 

ANTITRUST JURISDICTION 


In March, the subcommittee held 
hearings on three bills, H. R. 264, H. R. 
2143, and H. R. 7698, that would re- 
quire advance notification to antitrust 
enforcement officials of certain corpo- 
rate mergers and acquisitions. Based 
on amendments recommended by the 
subcommittee and additional amend- 
ments adopted by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, a new bill, H. R. 7698, was reported 
by the Judiciary Committee with the 
recommendation that it be enacted by 
the House—House Report 486. At the 
close of the first session, H. R. 7698 was 
pending in the Rules Committee. 

H. R. 7698 provides that when a corpo- 
ration subject to the Clayton Act acquire 
the stock or assets of another corpora- 
tion engaged in commerce, if the com- 
bined capital surplus, and undivided 
profits of the 2 corporations exceed $10 
million, 60 days' advance notification 
must be given to the Attorney General 
and to the Federal Trade Commission or 
other appropriate commission or board. 
"Together with this notice, the corpora- 
tions must supply specifically enumer- 
&ted information to the Government, in 
order to enable a determination to be 
made of the transaction's probable effect 
oh competition. 'The bill requires the 
Government officials vested with juris- 
diction to establish procedures for the 
waiver of all or part of the waiting re- 
quirement in appropriate cases or cate- 
gories of cases. Willful failure to give 
the notice or to give the information re- 
quired by the bill subjects the offending 
corporation to a fine of not less than 
$5,000 nor more than $50,000 in a civil 
action brought by the Attorney General. 

In addition to the broad exemption for 
mergers and acquisitions where the com- 
bined capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of the corporations are $10 mil- 
lcn or less, the bill also exempts from 
its notification and waiting requirements 
& number of specific types of transac- 
tions. Fifteen specific types of trans- 
&cuons are enumerated in H. R. 7698 that 
are not likely to have substantial anti- 
trust significance and, therefore, are not 
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required to be reported in the interest of 
effective enforcement in the antitrust 
statutes. 

H. R. 7698 also would amend the Clay- 
ton Act to provide the Federal Trade 
Commission with authority to seek a dis- 
trict court order to prevent and restrain 
a merger in violation of Clayton Act sec- 
tion 7, pending issuance of a complaint 
and completion of the Commission’s ad- 
ministrative proceeding. This amend- 
ment would give the FTC, which has 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Attor- 
ney General to enforce the merger pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act, authority 
similar to that now possessed by the At- 
torney General to seek a preliminary 
court injunction to restrain consumma- 
tion of a merger pending adjudication of 
its legality. 

In June, the Antitrust Subcommittee 
jointly held hearings with the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on a series of bills designed to 
vest in the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction over unfair or monopolistic 
trade practices in the meatpacking in- 
dustry. The subcommittees held joint 
hearings in order to consider convenient- 
ly end expeditiously, H. R. 5282, H. R. 
5283, H. R. 5454, H. R. 7764, end H. R. 
7796 which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and H. R. 7038 and H. R. 7319, Which 
were referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

‘Under existing law, jurisdiction over 
the trade practices of meatpackers is 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
by virtue of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921, That act ousted the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of jurisdiction 
over unfair methods of competition by 
companies engaged in the meatpacking 
industry. The bills were introduced to 
cope with the recent criticisms of the 
lack of enforcement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of his jurisdiction over al- 
legedly unfair and monopolistic practices 
in the meatpacking industry. It has been 
contended that for a number of years 
meatpackers have enjoyed a virtual im- 
munity for their trade practices from 
supervision by any Federal agency. Fur- 
ther, recent Federal Trade Commission 
cases disclosed a situation where certain 
food stores and other elements of the 
food-distribution industry escaped Fed- 
eral supervision of their trade practices 
by the simple expedient of acquiring 
mincrity interests in a meatpacking 
plant. 

Because of these criticisms, bills were 
introduced to amend title II of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act in a manner to 
transfer to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion responsibility for supervising the 
unfair and monopolistic practices of 
companies engaged in the meatpacking 
industry. At the end of the first session 
public hearings had been completed and 
the bills were under consideration by the 
subcommittees. 

In June, July, and August, the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee held hearings on a 
series of bills that would clarify the 
applicability of the antitrust laws to or- 
ganized professional sports enterprises. 
These bills were introduced in response 
to recent Supreme Court decisions which 
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have had the effect of placing under antl- 
trust coverage all organized professional 
sports with the exception of baseball. 
In the Toolson case in 1953 the Su- 
preme Court reaffirmed its 1922 ruling 
that organized baseball is not subject to 
the antitrust laws. In its decision thé 
Supreme Court signified that baseball in 
effect is a unique enterprise. By con- 
trast in February 1954 the Supreme Court 
in the Radovich case held not only that 
professional football is subject to the 
antitrust laws but implied that all other 
professional organized sports, like other 
interstate businesses, are subject to the 
antitrust laws. In the Radovich case 
the Supreme Court recognized that its 
ruling, in light of baseball’s unique eX- 


‘emption, might be regarded as "unreal- 


istic, inconsistent or illogical.” It indi- 
cated, however, it would have no doubt 
as to baseball’s coverage under the anti- 
trust laws were it considering this ques- 
tion for the first time upon a clean slate. 

In explanation of its position, the Su- 
preme Court said, "The orderly way to 
eliminate error or discrimination, if any 
there be, is by legislation and not bY 
court decision. Congressional processes 
are more accommodative, affording the 
whole industry hearings and an opportu- 
nity to assist in the formulation of new 
legislation. The resulting product 15 
therefore more likely to protect the in- 
dustry and the public alike." 

Three types of solution to the sports 
problem were suggested by the bills that 
were referred to the subcommittee. H.R- 
5319 and H. R. 5307 provide that base- 
ball, like other professional sports activi- 
ties, shall be subject to the antit 
laws. Under these bills, the courts would 
be permitted to determine upon the facts 
of each individual case whether or not 
any particular agreement or trade prat- 
tice constituted an unreasonable re- 
straint of trade. 

Other bills, H. R. 6876, H. R. 6877, and 
H. R. 8023, include all professional sport$ 
under the antitrust laws, with the excep” 
tion of certain enumerated practices 
which are specifically exempted. H. R- 
8023 also provided that a reserve clause 
in & player's contract of employmen 
would enjoy an antitrust exemption o 
if it did not exceed 5 years in duration 
and if the amount of compensation for 


‘the last 2 years were increased by 1 


percent each year. 

Finally, H. R. 5383 provides a complete 
antitrust exemption for all profession: 
sports enterprises, as well as for acts iD 
the conduct of such enterprises. 

During its extensive hearings, the sub- 
committee received testimony from rep- 
resentatives of the American and Na- 
tional Baseball Leagues, National Foot- 
bal League, National Hockey League 
National Basketball Association, owners 
of team sports enterprises and from 4 
number of players. At the end of tbe 
session, hearings had been complet 
with respect to professional team sports 
and the bills were pending before tb? 
subcommittee. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The subcommittee completed and pub- 


lished two reports that contain the re- 
sults of its investigations during the 84th 


1957 


Congress of the airlines and television 
Industries 


On June 7, 1957, the subcommittee re- 
leased its report on the television-broad- 
th industry. The record on which 
ne Teport was based contains the testi- 

Ony of 58 witnesses and comprises 3,342 

es of transcript. 
manong the matters examined into by 
€ report on the basis of this record was 
me Manner in which the Federal Com- 
sts cations Commission has discharged 
antitrust responsibilities in important 
Of broadcasting; the UHF problem 
Competitive television; the network 
enc aming and time sales with refer- 
fa * to allezed tendency of networks to 

Vor their own programs; network tal- 

Contracts; network time sales and 
ag unts; the role of the advertising 

*ncy in the sale of TV time; the FCC 
Work “broadcasting regulations; net- 

affiliation contracts; network own- 
P of stations and the multiple-own- 
het P rule; network must-buy policy; 
Work time options; the first-call rule; 
and tion by the FCC of coaxial cable 
rela Microwave relay rates and private 
Y systems; and activities by broad- 
Port in the field of music. The re- 
Was particularly critical of testi- 
nony and documentary evidence dis- 
ee in its investigation in which ref- 
conte were made to informal private 
erences and discussions between 
— oners of the FCC and repre- 
werg ee of industry, some of whom 
Den directly interested in problems 
ding before the Commission. 
mitte, September 3, 1957, the subcom- 
its released its report on airlines. In 
ing farings on the commercial airlines 
testi Y the subcommittee received the 
a ony of 38 witnesses and compiled 
^ record that includes 3,106 pages. 
its report the subcommittee gave 
Miticular attention to the following: 
© present structure of the airlines in- 
tive ; analysis of Federal administra- 
era Controls with respect to airlines op- 
at’ the record of the Civil Aero- 
ti les Board with respect to the 
tit rust. problems involved in compe- 
er and entry into commercial avia- 
actis the antitrust implications of the 
tion ties of the Air Transport Associa- 
the and an analysis of its operations; 
the Tole of travel agents in civil aviation; 
Ration wts of the activities of the Inter- 
mal Air Transport Association; and 
vd Study of the Pan American World 
ays System. 
the tr Cular attention was given to ATA, 
ade association of the certificated 
the Bol The close relationship with 
esta ard’s responsibilities that has been 
thro lished by the certificated industry 
meg Lh its trade association provides the 
been a for a result that frequently has 
regu Plored by critics of Government 
Brea, tion. It is here that there is the 
been danger that the “regulated” may 

0 EA the "regulators." 

Comm Pil 3, 1957, the Antitrust Sub- 
cedu tee initiated a study into the pro- 
consen and competitive effects of the 
the a decree program administered by 
of J titrust Division of the Department 
mittes ice. In this study, the subcom- 
fect is seeking to ascertain how ef- 

Ve Consent decrees have been in the 
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elimination of conditions that caused the 
Government to institute its antitrust 
proceedings, and to restore a competitive 
climate in the industries concerned. 

In addition, the subcommittee in this 
study is interested in determining the 
impact of consent decrees upon competi- 
tors of the defendants. As part of its 
study, the staff of the subcommittee has 
secured relevant information from the 
Department of Justice and has conducted 
file examinations of certain companies 
that are parties to specific consent. de- 
crees. During the first session this in- 
vestigation was in preliminary stages 
and hearings were not scheduled by the 
subcommittee. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE OPERATION OF 
SUBMERGED LANDS LEGISLATION 

The Special Subcommittee on the Op- 
eration of Submerged Lands Legislation 
was instituted under the authority 
granted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions, including the operation and ad- 
ministration of the Submerged Lands 
Act and the Outer Continental Shelf Act. 
The subcommittee is composed of Messrs. 
EpbwWIN E. Wiis, chairman, WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, JAMES B. Frazier, JR., KENNETH B. 
KEATING and PATRICK J. HILLINGS. 

The purpose of the special subcom- 
mittee is to conduct a study and analysis 
of the problems arising from the opera- 
tion and administration of those laws. 
The need for such a study was predicated 
upon a preliminary survey conducted by 
the staff of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary as well as other studies conducted 
by agencies outside of the Government. 
Such preliminary studies have pointed 
up many and varied problems arising out 
of the operation and administration of 
the existing law. Examples of such 
problems are the question of double 
jeopardy in criminal law over violations 
committed in the area of the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf; the peculiar problem of 
contract law resulting from the drilling 
and building operations in the same area. 
Also, there are serious questions of work- 
men's compensation as well as problems 
in the field of insurance such as the type 
of underwriters and of policies. Of 
course, there are many others. 

Therefore, the special subcommittee 
will undertake the task of gathering suf- 
ficient facts and knowledge from the 
time and experience of operation under 
the existing laws in order that a conclu- 
sion may be reached as to what, if any- 
thing, should be done in the way of 
amendatory legislation to'the existing 
law. It is believed that sufficient time 
has passed in which to garner experience 
in the administration and operation of 
these laws so that whatever improve- 
ments may be necessary will be in the 
best interests of all the parties involved, 
including the Government of the United 
States. 

The subcommittee held an executive 
conference with representatives of the 
various governmental departments con- 
cerned with submerged lands legislation. 

In the near future the subcommittee 
will conduct a study of the problem at 
which time representatives of private in- 
dustry engaged in operations under this 
legislation will be heard. 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON STUDY OF PRESIDEN- 
TIAL INABILITY 

The Special Subcommittee on the 
Study of Presidential Inability is com- 
posed of Messrs. EMANUEL CELLER, chair- 
man, FRANCIS E. WALTER, JACK B. Brooks, 
KENNETH B. KEATING, and, WILLIAM M. 
McCuLLocH. It was originally consti- 
tuted in the 84th Congress. During that 
time an exhaustive study was made of 
this subject and hearings held in which 
the views of eminent political scientists 
and constitutional lawyers were heard. 
In addition to these hearings, that sub- 
committee published a document setting 
forth replies to a detailed questionnaire 
on the problem. j 

This subcommittee in the 1st session 
of the 85th Congress conducted a hear- 
ing on the problem at which time the 
Attorney General testified. The sub- 
committee also published a document 
which was an analysis of the replies to 
the questionnaire and hearing held on 
the subject during the 84th Congress. 
The subcommittee had referred to it sev- 
eral bills relating to the subject. After 
considerable deliberation and considera- 
tion, the subcommittee reported four 
bills, House Joint Resolution 293, House 
Joint Resolution 295, H. R. 6510, and 
House Joint Resolution 334, to the full 
committee, where they are pending at 
the present time. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCEDURE 

Eleven bills have been referred to the 
Special Subcommittee on Administrative 
Procedure. These cover problems such 
as pay for hearing examiners, legal ca- 
reer service, admission to practice be- 
fore Federal agencies, etc. Several 
comprehensive bills, notably H. R. 3350, 
dealing with all of these topics are now 
before the subcommittee and informa- 
tion and departmental reports are now 
being compiled and analyzed with a view 
toward conducting extensive hearings at 
the beginning of the next session. The 
subcommittee is composed of FRANCIS E, 
WALTER, chairman, ROBERT T, ASHMORE, 
DeWitt S. Hype, and RusseELL W. 
KEENEY. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY SUPREME 

COURT DECISIONS 

This subcommittee was established by 
the Judiciary Committee and authorized 
to conduct an inquiry and make findings 
and recommendations, legislative or 
otherwise, with reference to those ques- 
tions raised by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, rendered at its last session which 
affect the power of Congress to investi- 
gate Federal laws relating to subversive 
activities and the enforcement of Federal 
criminal laws. The subcommittee is 
composed of Messrs. EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
chairman, BYRON G. RocEns, EARL CHU- 
DOFF, WILLIAM C. CRAMER, and ARCH A. 
MOORE, Jr. 

The subcommittee initiated hearings 
during the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress with reference to the particular 
decision of the Supreme Court in Mallory 
against the United States, which affects 
Federal law enforcement. A series of 
hearings was héld on this case and wit- 
nesses represented Federal and local law 
authorities as well as representatives of 
bar associations. 
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Further hearings on this and other 
Supreme Court decisions in these par- 
ticular fields will be held both during 
the adjournment period and the second 
session, 


Cost of Living Hits Record High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received permission from the author 
of an article entitled “Selective Infla- 
tion, 1957," which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Democratic Digest, 
to have it placed in the Recorp so that 
all of you might have an opportunity to 
study the much-discussed subject of our 
present cost of living. 

The article follows: 

SELECTIVE INFLATION, 1957 

The cost of living has risen every month 
for the last 10 months and now stands at 
an alltime high. Dwight Eisenhower, who 
campaigned on the claim he “stopped infla- 
tion," warns of inflation controls. Members 
of his administration blame creeping infla- 
tion on “soft wage settlements” and argue 
that wage increases have forced prices up- 
ward. In fact, wage increases have fallen far 
behind price increases in basic industries, 
and the largest jumps in living costs have 
been in areas not affected by wage increases. 
Farm and small-business income is falling, 
while the largest corporations and banks are 
reporting record profits. 

Following are a few of the facts that indi- 
cate the real nature of 1957's "selective" infla- 
tion: 

COST OF LIVING HITS RECORD HIGH—RISING 
PRICES HURT ONLY SOME SECTIONS OF 
ECONOMY 
Cost-of-living index hits alltime high in 

June 1957. Rises for the tenth straight 

month, Prices 3.4 percent higher than in 

June 1956. Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 

dicts still higher prices in July. The dollar 

is now worth almost 5 cents less than it was 

18 months ago. 

Farm income plummets as food prices soar 

Retail food prices are up 16 percent in 10 
years, while farm prices are down 14 percent. 

Farmers received only 40 cents of each con- 
sumer food dollar in 1956, compared with 52 
cents in 1946. 

Here's what happened to items in the typi- 
cal market basket between 1946 and 1956: 

Bakery products and cereals, retail cost 
up 34 percent, farm value down 7 percent; 
dairy products, retail cost up 15 percent, farm 
value down 5 percent; meat products, retail 
cost down only B percent, farm value down 
29 percent; poultry and eggs, retall cost down 
13 percent, farm value down 21 percent; fruits 
and vegetables, retail cost up 12 percent, 
farm value up only 7 percent. 

In 1947 farmers got 2.9 cents for the wheat 
in a 12.5-cent loaf; in 1955 farmers got 2.7 
cents for the wheat 1n a 17.7-cent loaf. 

In 1947 farmers got 10.3 cents for a quart 
PX Verrem 18.8 cents; in 1955 farmers 
cents for a quart of milk 
at 22.5 cents. = aas 

Food industries claim they can't absorb 
wage and salary increases and must pass 
higher D fo, the Consumer in tha form of 
prices ckward to the farmer 
thé form of lower returns, : 


E 
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But wage and salary increases in the food 
industries account for only a fraction of the 
terrific drop in farm receipts. 

Food-industry profits have actually been 
increasing. In 1952 food industries earned 
7.6 percent after taxes on stockholders’ 
equity; in 1955, they earned about 9 percent 
after taxes on equity; in 1956 food processors’ 
profits rose 7 percent over 1955 and retail 
chainstore profits were up 29 percent. 


Retail food costs remain high as farm prices 
keep dropping 


Retall food Prices re- 
prices paid ceived by 
by con- farmers 
sumers 1 
101.2 258 
112.6 302 
14.6 288 
112.8 258 
112.6 219 
110.9 236 
1117 235 
112.8 238 
13.6 ZA 
113.2 238 
113.8 242 
114.6 243 
116.2 244 
117.4 247 


Consumer Price Index, De 
(1947-497 100), p print. Labor 


? Department of Agriculture (Index, 1910-14» 100), 
Uneven inflation in cost-of-living items: 


Percentage of increase, January 1955 
March 1957 


Housing, total (includes rent, homeowner 
costs, utilities, house furnishings)... 4.4 
Transportation. 


(Source: Department of Labor, Consumer 
Price Index.) 

Labor's share of national income falls 

While the cost-of-living index rose stead- 
fly in the first 4 mouths of 1957, average 
0 earnings dropped from $82.41 to 

Labor income rose only 3.2 percent from 
1953 to 1956, while dividend income rose 5.5 
percent and personal interest income rose 
6.8 percent, 

Between November 1955 and November 
1956, average hourly earnings of workers in 
steel mills rose 6.5 percent, while wholesale 
iron and steel prices rose 11.2 percent. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of automobile workers 
increased 3.8 percent, while wholesale prices 
of motor vehicles were up 7.4 percent, 

March was the first month in more than 
2½ years in which real spendable earnings 
of factory production workers fell below 
what they had been the year before. The 
trend continued in April and May, 


The largest jumps in living costs have been ` 


in areas not affected by wage increases, 
Rent 1s up 12 percent since 1952; mortgage 
interest is up 30 percent; medical care is up 
15 percent. 

Profits up for banks and dividend holders 


Commercíal banks' net Income after taxes 
increased by 11 precent between 1955 and 
1956. The New York Times reported (March 
20, 1957): "The largest banks * * * ex. 
panded their loan portfolios and income from 
loans substantially more than smaller 
banks.” 

Dividend income rose 3.3 percent between 
June 1956 and June 1957—was 38 percent up 
from 1952. 

Personal interest income jumped 7 percent 
between June 1956 and June 1957—by 1957 
was 52 percent higher than In 1952. 


September 19 


Small business is caught in price squeeze 


There were more small-business failures in 
March 1957, than in any month since 1933. 

In the last quarter of 1956 firms with as- 
sets under $1 million netted 1.2 cents per 
dollar of sales, compared with 9.3 cents for 
companies with assets over $1 billion. 

In 1948 firms with assets of less than 81 
million earned 6.4 percent of totel manu- 
fatcuring profits after taxes; in 1955 these 
firms earned only 4.5 percent of these profits 
Meanwhile, firms with assets over $100 mil- 
lion were increasing their share of to 
profits from 48.6 percent to 65.4 percent. 
SELECTIVE INFLATION TRACED TO TIGHT MONEY 

AND PRICE BOOSTS IN BASIC INDUSTRIES 


Eisenhower administration’s tight money 
policies increase costs to consumers, profits 
to banks 


Utilities are citing higher borrowing costs 
in filing applications for rate increases. The 
tight-money market of the past 2 years 1$ 
about to raise a little mischief with consum- 
ers’ electricity, telephone, and gas bills,” re- 
ported the Wall Street Journal in March after 
& survey of over half the Natlon's pu 
Bervice commissions. 

State and local governments must pay more 
to borrow money. Costs of new schools 
roads, and other services are growing stead- 
ily higher for the taxpayer. Average int 2 
charges on municipal bonds rose from 1.98 
percent in April 1951 to 2.4 percent in A 
1955 to 3.16 percent in April 1957. 

Federal taxpayers must pay $1.5 villſon 
more annually now than in 1952 to met in- 
flated interest charges on the national de 
with big banks, investment houses, and in“ 
surance companies profiting from adm 
ee inflated interest payments on public 

ebt. . 

Mortgage interest rates are up 25 percent 
since 1952. The average-income family 
day pays $2,500 to $3,000 more to finance s. 
30-year $10,000 home mortgage than it wo 
have paid in 1952. 

Interest rates climbing: February 1957 come 
pared with 1950 

National debt, interest rate up 23.6 per 
cent. 

State and local government bonds, interest 
rates up 69.6 percent. 

Three-to-five-year United States Gover? 
ment obligations, interest rates up 122 
cent. 

(Source: U. S. Treasury, Economic Indi- 
cators.) 


Net income of leading corporations rising 
Luxe ae ˙ AA eS eI Cur Ny Doe 


Percent 
Increase in Percent get 
reported net | turn on W 
income after | assets, I 
taxes, 1955-20 
— 
Iron and steel $ 
Petroleum produc 15 
refining...... Hu 
Machinery 


1 Growth In ronis affected hy stecl stoppare In 19% 
Steel profits, 4th quarter, 1956, highest on record. 


Source; First National City Bank of New Vork. 
Large corporation profits jump as prices 
Corporate profits in the first quartet, 
1957 were 6.5 percent higher than first 9 
ter 1956—42.9 percent higher than 19522. 
Between 1955 and 1956 leading co ap- 
tions in the electrical machinery and ed 
ment industries raised their profits by Moy 
than 16 percent; in the petroleum indus 21 
by 17 percent; in retail food chains PY 52 
percent; in the construction industry bY 
percent. " 
Between first quarter 1955 and first sor 
ter 1956, net profits after taxes of 822 1 
ing corporations increased 9 percent wad 
the iron and steel group, the increase 


1957 


T percent; in food and beverages, 8 percent; 
in Petroleum, 18 percent; in electrical equip- 
t, 75 percent. 
the steel industry, after tax profits 
Bave stockholders a 12.9 percent rate of 
19 on investment in the first half of 
55. After the mid-1955 price rise, the 
Tate of return rose to 142 percent; in the 
half of 1956, it rose again to 14.9 per- 
cent. Nevertheless, in June, the indus- 
the announced an average $6-a-ton across 
board increase in steel prices, 


Price inflation highest in giant industries 
emu SEIS NGG LER NE alec a Le aD 


Elee- 

All trical | Petro- 
com. Iron |cquip- | kum 
moli | and | ment | and 

tics stvel and | prod- 

machin- ucts 
ery 
135.8 | 126.8 111.7 
135.8 126.7 111.7 
136.2 | 120.4 411.7 
136.4 | 126.4 111.5 
135.6 | 126.5 111.5 
135. 8 35. 5 11.5 
143.1 126. 7 111.0 
14,9 127. 7 113.0 
145.0 130. 6 11.0 
145.7 130, 7 114.2 
146.0 131.4 115.0 
147.2 132.1 115.6 
149.4 132.4 117.2 
149,1 | 133.2 117.5 
149.4 133.6 116.8 
151.0 135.6 117.5 
150.8 137. 0 118.3 
14.5 137.6 118.3 
149.0 | 137.4 113.8 
159,4 | 133.0 118.3 
161.5 142.0 118.4 
101.1 143.2 118.3 
162.5 | 145.2 117.5 
163.3 145.4 120.9 
104.3 146.0 124.9 
163.9 | 147.1 131.0 
163.8 147.5 130.7 
161.9 147.8 130.4 
162.9 145.2 129.8 
165.4 | 1483 123.4 


Bouree 


Merce, wi Business Statistics, Department of Com- 


In 
Ration traced to selected price boosts and 
Bin, jast taz writeof/s 
ce mid-1955 wholesale iron and steel 
ve jumped 20 percent. Electrical 
ery prices are up 15 percent and flat 
9f motor up 8 percent. Wholesale prices 
"8 vehicles are up 10 percent. 
reve at dard Ou's unpublished report must 
Betting nat despite the fact that labor is 
inflation ot of the blame for the postwar 
baste tnd the pricing practices of some of our 
tant >... tries have been the more impor- 
N for the cost of living spiral.“ — 
“The rter, June 3, 1957. 
co price trend is helping to sus- 
ing out orate profits in the face of a flatten- 
York 3 Of sales and cost Increases. New 
u, ` Ournal of Commerce, April 2, 1957. 
that mod Part of the inflationary tendencies 
ng Pped up in 1956 came from the 
mene” of business spending on capital 
Spending t. By the end of this year, capital 
higher than probably be about 20 percent 
ot Philad in 1955.""—Federal Reserve Bank 
losg, "?delphia, Business Review, December 
Treas 


told a sen? Secretary George M. Humphrey 
as for Lee committee that quick tax write- 
1958 woua t expansion granted business in 
billion 1 Cost the Government roughly 83 
Writeons ee costs. He warned such 
Can mpo ve the stimulating effect which 
Mbüity or ae add to infation with the pos- 
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Some price jumps brought ercessive profits 


Food chains 
Clothing snd apparel. 
Construction 
Household appliances. -~ 
Building, heating, and 

plum bing 
Total public utilities. 
Drugs and mediemes 


Bource: First National City Bank of New York. 


United States and India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, to have a 
friend, you have to be one. At this junc- 
ture in world affairs, we certainly need 
friends and we especially need them in 
Asia. An opportunity will soon present 
itself whereby we can extend the hand 
of real friendship to India. India is 
seeking a loan of $1 billion from the 
western democracies for the next 3 years 
and it is contemplated that the United 
States Government will be asked to con- 
tribute one-half thereof, or $500 million. 
The remainder may come from Britain 
and further loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment as well as from private sources. 
India has been receiving about $60 mil- 
lion a year in United States foreign aid. 
Fifty million of this is for economic de- 
velopment but mostly on a loan basis. 
Ten million thereof is in the nature of 
technical assistance. 

India has inaugurated a second 5-year 
plan, and if this aid is not given, the 
same will have to be cut drastically or 
unfortunately abandoned. Most essen- 
tial projects in its second 5-year plan of 
industrialization would have to be post- 
poned for many years, or even aban- 
doned. This second 5-year plan has al- 
ready run into difficulties. The amount 
of outside financing needed by the 
Indian Government and private enter- 
prises proved larger than the original 
plan's estimates. As-a result of the im- 
port of capital goods required by the 
plan, India's foreign-exchange reserves 
have dwindled by some $435 million in 
1956-57. It is now certain that the total 
balance-of-payment deficit during the 
5-year plan will be much higher than 
the original estimate of $830 million. 
These loans are essential or the plan 
may go a-glimmering. 

Premier Nehru has stressed India’s 
economy as being fundamentally sound 
and that there is great potential wealth 
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in India. He stresses that the present 
foreign-exchange difficulties have been 
brought about by heavy investments in 
wealth-producing goods and not by the 
importation of luxuries. India is most 
anxious to raise the standard of living 
of her teeming millions. For this the 
second 5-year plan is most necessary. 

Toward the end of September, Indian 
Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari 
wil come to Washington, to attend a 
board meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. At that time, he will 
discuss the matters of loans with the 
Secretary of State, if not with President 
Eisenhower. It is interesting to note 
that Secretary Dulles has stated that the 
United States would give sympathetic 
consideration to any Indian request for 
economic assistance, 

I personally cherish the hope that the 
Congress will not unduly interfere with 
efforts to effectuate a substantial loan 
to India. 

I hope, too, that India and her repre- 
sentatives will not try to pressurize the 
administration by saying that if we do 
not make the loan, they will go to Mos- 
cow for it. I am quite sure that argu- 
ment wil not wash. Frankly, it is a 
baseless argument and should fall on 
deaf ears. I do not think that Moscow 
could or would make a loan of such mag- 
nitude without imposing conditions that 
would stultify India. 

India has made considerable industrial 
progress latterly. There has been a mini- 
mum increase of 30 percent in produc- 
tion in all sections of Indian industry. 
Beyond that, the rate of capital forma- 
tions in India have been rather rapid. 
When India obtained her independence, 
there was a notable dearth of engineer- 
ing industries. This has all been 
changed. For example, almost 95 per- 
cent of all component parts of bicycles 
used in India are of native manufacture. 
India is making rapid strides in the pro- 
duction of automobiles. India mined 
30 million tons of coal annually at the 
time she achieved independence. 'The 
figures today are around 44 million. In 
1947 she produced 860,000 tons of steel, 
In the current year, the production 1s 
1,340,000 tons. In 1947 she produced 
1,400,000 tons of cement. Current pro- 
duction is 6,100,000 tons. Many more 
figures could be presented to indicate the 
great strides made in India's production. 

There are many in this country who 
deplore the so-called nonalinement for- 
eign policy maintained by India. They 
claim India must make a choice between 
the two power blocs. I personally would 
prefer to have India aline herself with 
the West. But there is an old adage 
attributed to our own Indians: “Let me 
not pass judgment on my brother before 
I have walked 6 months in his moc- 
casins.” Perhaps we should try and see 
this situation through Indian eyes, espe- 
cially in the light of her geographical 
location, with her vast common border 
with Red China, and the other factors 
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which make her hesitate to come over 
emphatically to our side. Also, I am a 
bit. intolerant of those who say “If you 
are not with us, you are against us.” 
I am confident that India is not against 
us. On the contrary, I would estimate 
that India’s attitude toward us is one of 
benevolent neutrality. I say this despite 
some intemperate remarks registered by 
representatives. of India at the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 

Beyond all this, remember that India 
asks for a loan and not a handout. In- 
dia has vast resources, With hard work 
and increased productivity, the loan will 
be paid on the due dates. India might 
well follow the hard toil that is being put 
forth by the Germans, It was their in- 
dustry, perseverance, and hard labor 
that pulled West Germany out of her 
economic difficulties. Be it remembered, 
also, that India’s basic economy is capi- 
talistic, although in many instances that 
economy is controlled due to local condi- 
tions. 

Iam well aware also that the attitude 
of Krishna Menon, chief delegate of In- 
dia to the United Nations at the last ses- 
sion, was hardly to our liking, particu- 
larly when he said that the Hungarian 
revolt was an internal affair. It is even 
difficult to understand an Associated 
Press dispatch out of New Delhi dated as 
late as September 9, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Prime Minister Nehru said today, “Condem- 
nation of the Soviet Union for suppressing 
the Hungarian revolt would only make the 
Bituation worse." 


Iam in utter disaccord, and I am sure 
the Western democracies are in disac- 
cord, with Mr. Nehru when he so cava- 
lierly says that we should not condemn 
the Soviet Union. Also, it was & sad 
commentary when India abstained on the 
Hungarian resolution of the United 
Nations. 

Frankly, it is expressions of this char- 
acter which makes it very difficult for the 
well-wishers of India in the United States 
to be helpful toher. Both Premier Nehru 
and his dynamic Defense Minister and 
Chief Delegate to the United Nations, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, might well leave 
unsaid some of their unjustified criti- 
cisms against the United States and mute 
their unjustifled yet favorable comments 
of Soviet Russia. 

In any event, I do indeed hope that the 
administration will look with kindly eye 
upon the applicatoin which India may 
make for this loan. Without this loan, 
the prime targets of India’s 5-year plan 
will not be reached. Then, the Govern- 
ment of India might have to resort in- 
creasingly to centralization and regimen- 
tation of her economy and a regimented 
economy might tend toward gradual 
elimination of poltical and individual 
freedom, Communism would beckon and 
might take hold. 

It is possible, with the help of the 
United States and other western democ- 
racies, to participate in the underwriting 
and guaranteeing of the success of Indi- 
an development. We dare not allow In- 
dian efforts to fail. If there is economic 
failure or—worse still—collapse in India, 
the failure or collapse would spread 
throughout south Asia. We cannot, dare 
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not, permit such a catastrophe. If we 
fail to help, the day will surely and bit- 
terly come when we will reproach our- 
selves. 


Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 85th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include the following summary of public- 
works legislation reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress: 

LAWS ENACTED 

Public Law 85-3: Extends time for re- 
port of President's Advisory Commission 
on Presidential Office Space. 

Public Law 85-23: Gives consent of 
Congress to Merrimack River flood- 
control compact entered into between 
the States of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire creating the Merrimack Riv- 
er Valley Flood Control Commission and 
defining its powers and functions relat- 
ing to approval of flood-control projects 
constructed by the United States. 

Public Laws 85—85, 85-93, and 85-95: 
Provides for remodeling the existing 
Senate Office Building, increases the 
limit of cost on the new Senate Office 
Building, and authorizes furnishings for 
the new building. 

Public Law 85-106: Extends the times 
for commencing and completing the toll 
bridge over the Rainy River at or near 
Baudette, Minn. 

Public Law 85-108: Increases the bor- 
rowing authority and clarifies the gen- 
eral powers of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. 

Public Law 85-113: Reenacts authori- 
zation for the highway bridge over the 
Pigeon River below High Falls, Minn. 

Public Law 85-130: Conveys lands at 
McNary lock and dam project, Oregon 
and Washington, to the port of Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Public Law $85-138: Designates the 
Jake created by the Jim Woodruff Dam, 
Apalachicola River, Ga., as Lake Semi- 
nole. 

Public Law 85-143: Authorizes pay- 
ment by Bureau of Public Roads of 
transportation and subsistence costs to 
temporary employees on direct Federal 
highway projects. 

Public Law 85-146: Authorizes munic- 
ipal water supply from Lake Texoma for 
the city of Sherman, Tex. 

Public Law 85-148: Extends period for 
amortization of indebtedness of bridge 
over the Missouri River near Rulo, Nebr. 

Public Law 85-159: Authorizes the 
construction of a hydroelectric power 
project on the Niagara River at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., which would utilize all of the 
United States share of the amount of 
water in the Niagara River made avail- 
able for power redevelopment under the 
terms of a treaty between the United 
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States and Canada entered into in 1950. 
Such development is to be accomplished 
by authorizing and directing the Federal 
Power Commission to issue a license, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act, to the New York State Pow- 
er Authority, an instrumentality of the 
State of New York. The State power au- 
thority would finance, construct, an 
operate the project, including the United 
States share, under the 1950 treaty, of 
the cost of remedial works without aid or 
assistance from the Federal Government. 
Provision is made for inclusion in the li- 
cense of specific conditions relating to 
the disposition of project power. This 
law affords an acceptable basis for the 
long-delayed development of a great 
natural resource. 

Public Law 85-169: Transfers owner- 
ship to Allegany County, Md., of a bridge 
loaned by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Public Law 85-178: Conveys Bunker 
Hill Island in Lake Cumberland near 
Burnside, Ky., to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 

Public Law 85-221: Authorizes an ad- 
ditional bridge across Bear Creek at or 
near Lovel Point, Baltimore County, Md. 
and collection of tolls. 

Public Law 85-230: Increases the stor- 
age capacity of the Whitney Dam and 
Reservoir, Tex. 

Public Law 85-242: Amends the act of 
June 3, 1896, to provide for construc- 
tion of new terminal facilities between 
17th Street on the south shore of Go- 
wanus Creek and Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Public Law 85-245: Returns to former 
owners certain mineral interests in lands 
acquired for Arkabutla, Sardis, Enid, and 
Grenada Reservoirs, Miss. 

Public Law 85-294: Authorizes ex- 
penditure of Federal funds to recon- 
Struct lock and dam No. 3 on Little 
Kanawha River, West Virginia. 

BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE AND PENDING IN 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE 

H. R. 2: Authorizes the State of Illi- 
nois and the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Army, to 
test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of in- 
creasing the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
way, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2548: Authorizes payment for 
losses sustained by owners of wells in 
the vicinity of the construction area of 
the New Cumberland Dam project bY 
reason of the lowering of the level of 
water in such wells as a result.of thé 
construction of New Cumberland Dam 
project. 

H. R. 3770: Renames the Strawn Dam 
and Reservoir project in the State 
Kansas as the John Redmond Dam and 
Reservoir. 

H. R. 4260: Authorizes the Chief of 
Engineers to publish information pam” 
phlets, maps, brochures, and other ma- 
terial. 

H. R. 4683: Authorizes adjustment, in 
the public interest, of rentals undef 
leases entered into for the provision 
commercial recreational facilities at thé 
Lake Greeson Reservoir, Narrows 

H. R. 6660: Provides that the lock and 
dam referred to as the Tuscaloosa ! 
and dam on the Black Warrior River, 
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Ala., shall hereafter be known and des- 
ted as the William Bacon Oliver 
lock and dam. 

H. R. 6701: Grants the consent of Con- 
Eress to the Tennessee River Basin water 
Pollution control compact. 
de R. 8576: Authorizes the conveyance 

Certain lands within the Old Hickory 
Ri and dam project, Cumberland 
ell. 1. Tenn., to Middle Tennessee Coun- 
x Inc., Boy Scouts of America, for 

€creation and camping purposes. 
z J. Res. 382: Grants the consent and 
Approval of Congress to an amendment 
Ve © agreement between the States of 
E Tmont and New York relating to the 
ation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 

ission, 

PASSED BY THE SENATE AND PENDING IN 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
ut 1003; Provides for adjustments in 
fo lands or interests therein acquired 
1 uM Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
ln O, by the reconveyance of certain 
a ds or interests therein to the former 

ers thereof. 

Pa 1587: Authorizes the construction 
Protective measures in the city of New 
Ma Ord and the town of Fairhaven, 
rr to afford hurricane tidal flood 
tection for New Bedford, Fairhaven, 

8 Acushnet, Mass. 
tion i: Authorizes certain construc- 
det or the protection of the Narragan- 
z area against hurricane tidal 


‘ 8.1785: Designates the reservoir lo- 
&bove Heart-Butte Dam in Grant 
8 185 N. Dak., as Lake Tschida. 
Auth 869: Amends the Tennessee Valley 
8 25 Act of 1933, as amended. 
Act, 108: Amends the Public Buildings 
tor ms 1949, to authorize the Administra- 
or of General Services to name, rename, 
ni. actherwise designate any building 
Gen the custody and control of the 
aan Services Administration. 
auth, 109: Amends an act extending the 
ing Orized taking area for public build- 
ings ao truction under the Public Build- 
there of 1926, as amended, to exclude 
Tom the area within E and F 
Avent, and 19th Street and Virginia 
8.2 22 NW., in the District of Columbia. 
Cont 8: Amends section 5 of the Flood 
amena. Act of August 18, 1941, as 
con €d, pertaining to emergency flood- 
trol work, 


the ane: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Toute Y to make a survey of a water 
Cham from Albany, N. Y. into Lake 
plain, N. Y. and Vt., with ultimate 
€ction with the St. Lawrence River. 
Soe AND PENDING ON HOUSE CALENDARS 


Dui 197: Authorizes construction, re- 
Works ^d Preservation of certain public 
tior, A rivers and harbors for naviga- 
other god control beach erosion, and 
bill of 198 Pose, This is the omnibus 
Titie 57 and is divided into two parts: 


Ration Le and harbor projects—navi- 


title II, x beach erosion control—and 


are four ood- control projects. There 
In the b general types of authorization 
thortzs eL: First, individual project au- 
authori ons or. modifications of existing 
zations; second, increases in river 
Matters onetary authorizations; third, 
of general legislation not per- 
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taining to specific projects; and fourth, 
surveys. 

S. 2261: Authorizes construction of 
Federal buildings by direct appropriation 
and repeal of lease-purchase program. 
Primary purposes of the bill, as amended 
by the committee, are as follows: 

First. To authorize appropriations to- 
taling $1,500 million for the 5-year pe- 
riod ending July 1, 1962; 

Second. To authorize for construction 
by direct appropriation all building proj- 
ects previously approved under the lease- 
purchase program by the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, with the ex- 
ception of certain projects within the 
District of Columbia and one project at 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Third. To amend the act of May 25, 
1926—which is the basic authority for 
direct appropriation construction—to 
provide that before appropriations shall 
be made for direct construction in the 
future, a prospectus of each proposed 
project will have to be submitted and 
approved by the Committees on Public 
Works of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in order to insure the 
equitable distribution of projects 
throughout the United States with due 
regard for the comparative urgency of 
need for such projects. 

Fourth. To repeal those sections of 
Public Law 519, 83d Congress, which 
authorized the Administrator of General 
Services and the Postmaster General to 
enter into lease-purchase agreements for 
periods ranging from 10 to 25 years for 
acquisition of real property. 

H. R. 4266: Amends the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
to authorize TVA to issue and sell reve- 
nue bonds to finance needed additions 
to its power system. Such bonds would 
not be obligations of, nor guaranteed by 
the United States. The principal of, and 
the interest on, such bonds would be 
payable solely from TVA’s power reve- 
nues, and TVA would be directed to 
charge rates for power sufficient to cover 
debt service on the bonds as well as other 
expenses and payments for which pro- 
vision is made under the bill. Proceeds 
of the bonds could be used for construc- 
tion, acquisition, enlargement, improve- 
ment, or replacement of any plant or 
other facility used for the generation or 
transmission of electric power or in con- 
nection with lease-purchase transac- 
tions. 

H. R. 7870: Amends the act of July 1, 
1955, to authorize an additional $10 mil- 
lion for the completion of the Inter- 
American Highway. 

SURVEY RESOLUTIONS 


In addition to the bills considered and 
acted upon by the committee, a number 
of river and harbor and flood-control 
resolutions proposed by individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, which require only 
committee action, were approved. These 
resolutions authorized review survey 
studies by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, that will ulti- 
mately result in project reports sub- 
mitted to Congress if the projects are 
found feasible and are approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
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bors, the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Secretary of the Army. 
GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


The committee had 447 bills for con- 
sideration during the 1st session of the 
85th Congress dealing with such subjects 
as navigation improvements, flood con- 
trol, water pollution, beach erosion, 
highways, public buildings, land convey- 
ances, and water supplies. The com- 
mittee gave particular study and atten- 
tion to the needs of every section of the 
country in reporting the omnibus river 
and harbor and flood-control bill of 1957 
and in acting upon. survey resolutions 
pertaining to civil-works projects, espe- 
cially with respect to flood-control reme- 


‘dial works necessary as a result of the 


last three major flood disasters—the 
hurricanes and floods of 1955, which left 
such a widespread path of destruction 
through the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, the unprecedented rain- 
fall and floods in California and adja- 
cent States during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1955, and the floods throughout 
the Southwest United States during May 
and early June of this year, In this last 
instance the committee appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee which made an ex- 
haustive, on-the-ground inspection, the 
results of which are contained in a re- 
port made by the subcommittee on June 
29—The Southwest Flood of 1957, Com- 
mittee Publication No. 85-4. 

In all of these accomplishments I have 
had the active cooperation and valuable 
aid of all committee members. Ipay spe- 
cial tribute to Representatives GEORGE 
H.FALLON, CLIFFORD DAVIS, JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, and ROBERT E. JONES, who served as 
chairmen of the subcommittees. I want 
to give credit, too, to our efficient and 
hard-working staff. The committee is 
fortunate in having capable and experi- 
enced staff members and I commend 
them for a job well done. 


Burrus and the CCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an article 
entitled “Burrus and the CCC.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Burrus AND THE CCC 


A unique figure in American milling, Jack 
P. Burrus, president of the Burrus Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters in Dallas, Tex,, at- 
tracted national attention in recent days 
through a series of advertisements in news- 
papers over the United States carrying open 
letters addressed to 170 million red-blooded, 
fairminded, American Joe Doaks, The let- 
ters told the story of the tragic financial ex- 
perience of the Burrus organization, which 
has a record of successes through its 89- 
year history, in engaging in a tent storage 
venture for the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion. The letters concluded with a plea for 
intercession by the 170 million Americans, 
who are in reality the stockholders of the 
CCO, either through votes to Burrus Mills, 
Inc., or communications to various officials 
and legislators to help assure a settlement 
between the CCC and Burrus Mills on the 
basis of justice, equity, morality, and com- 
monsense. 

Briefly, Mr. Burrus, in these advertise- 
ments, pointed to an accumulation of losses 
of $15,015,900.56 on an aggregate of 37,839,239 
bushels of wheat of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation involved in the tent storage ar- 
rangement. The losses resulted from various 
‘unexpected causes, including a deluge of 
rain, 22 inches, from May through October 
1954 at St. Joseph, Mo., 1 of the 2 storage 
points, the other having been Fort Worth, 
Tex., and from windstorms and attacks of 
thousands of starlings that literally pecked 
hundreds of holes through the tent cover- 
ings. The unpaid portion of these losses, 
which Burrus Mills, Inc., is not fullly admit- 
ting, is approximately $8 million. 

The CCC is demanding full payment of 
that sum by October 1, 1957. Its demand 
threatens the existence of Burrus Mills, Mr. 
Burrus is asking instead that the CCC give 
the company time to settle the debt by fund- 
ing it through notes payable in 24 quarterly 
installments at the lowest interest rate which 
the CCC charges in extending credit on sales 
to foreign buyers of its surplus commodities 
or to farmers to whom it makes loans. The 
CCC is charging Burrus interest of 4% per- 
cent, while its interest rate on credit to 
foreign buyers Is 334 percent and its loan 
rate to farmers is 314 percent. 

Unfortunately, it appears that political In- 
fluences have affected the negotiations for 
the settlement of the losses and the grant 
of some of the counterclaims of Burrus, 
which seem to be in line with established 
grain-trade practices. 

What should be kept in mind in this ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented situation is 
the fact that, when the Burrus Mills origi- 
nated the idea of the vast storage undertak- 
ing, the CCC, after accepting it, commended 
that organization and cited it as an example 
in service at a time of emergency storage 
conditions. The CCC invited other storage- 
space offers of a similar nature, and even 
suggested informally to Burrus that it un- 
dertake additional tent-storage projects. 
The CC has a moral obligation in this in- 
stance to a well-meaning servant that now 
admits a tragic mistake in entering into the 
tent-storage operations. Furthermore, Bur- 
rus is offering ample security, while the CCC, 
with authorizations of $14.500,000,000 of 
capital funds, of which $13.372,000,000 were 
last reported in use, is able financially to 
make the extension of payments on the un- 
paid losses. 

We Join our fellows among the 170 million 
redblooded, fairminded American Joe Doaks 
in casting our votes and in urging others 
to cast their ballots for the settlement for 
which the Burrus Mills pleads—on the basis 
of justice, equity, morality, and common- 


Tax Relief Big Issue in 1258 and 1930 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the issues 
in the political campaigns of 1953 and 
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1969 will not be the party platforms or 
the personalities campaigning for office. 
The big issue will be tax relief. 

Since 1930, while the personal per cap- 
ita income has risen from $569 to an 
average of $1,940 in 1956, the percent of 
income taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment from such incomes has risen from 
1.64 percent to 12.77 percent in 1956. 
To be more specific, where the Federal 
Treasury collected $9.34 per capita in 
personal income taxes in 1930 the collec- 
tion in 1956 averaged $247.77. Mean- 
while, the Federal per capita public debt 
was increased from $131.51 in 1930 to 
$1,622.64 in 1956. 

To further illustrate the changing pat- 
tern in income payments to individuals 
and the effect of Federal income taxes 
for 1930 and the years between 1950 and 
1956, I submit for the Recor» the follow- 
ing tables prepared by Paul O. Peters, 
editor of the Washington News Bulletin: 

The Office of Business Economics in the 
Department of Commerce has again pub- 
lished in the Survey of Current Business, a 
Getailed study of personal incomes, by State 
and regions for the calendar year 1956 to- 


gether with revised data for the years 1954 
and 1955. 

From our own files, the table following 
has been prepared. It shows the gross per- 
sonal income, the reported population, and 
the computed per capita income for the 


year 1930 as compared with the years 1950 
through 1956: 


Midyear 
population 


122, 775, 046 


195 151, 683, 000 | 225, 473, 000, 000 1, 491 
1951 154. 360, 000 | 252, gen, 000, 000 1, 649 
1952.. 157,628, 000 | 200, G 000, 000 1,727 
1053. .....-- 159, (f, 000 1, 788 
Aa 162, 417, 000 1.707 
1085 —— 165, 270,000 | 303, 248, 000, 000 1,845 
1906.25... 108, 174, 000 | 324, 241, 000, 000 1, 040 


To properly evaluate the actual gain or 
loss to the individuals who received the in- 
comes in the years under study, there 1s 
presented a compilation from official Gov- 
ernment reports showing the revenues col- 
lected on personal or individual incomes and 
the per capita amount in current dollars 
with a column showing the relative purchas- 
ing power of the current dollar as reflectod 
by the wholesale price index for the year 
1926—$1. 


Revenue collected! Population Revenue] Value 
Year| from incomes | mid-yeur per of $1 

1930. . $1, 146, 844, 763. 65) 
1950....| 18 566, 977, A. 15 
1551...| 20, 819, 756, 916. 00 
1952...| 33, 269, 505, 721, Uu. 528 
10% 36 753, $50, 714. 00 85 
1954...| 36, 919, G80, $58, VG] 162, 417, % 2 
1955...| 36, 089, 678, 132.00) 165, 270, 000 821 
10500. 41, 6:0, 881, 000. 00) 168, 174, 000 em 


In any study of what personal incomes 
mean in an economy primarily based upon 
the expansion of credit and debt, it 1s Impor- 
tant to have for ready reference statistical 
tables of various kinds. 

It must be understood that the whole econ- 
omy depends for its operation on individuals 
who labor in the productive enterprises 
which furnish the payrolls for those en- 
gaged in the public service and the service 
trades. It also must be understood that the 
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wealth of the Nation is dependent primarily 
upon its natural resources and the ability 
and willingness of the people to convert nat- 
ural resources into things useful to man in- 
vidually and society collectively. Thus in 
considering personal per capita incomes over 
the years, consideration should be given to 
the fact that after the Federal Government 
has taken its toll, there still remains an 
almost unidentifiable toll which is included 
in the cost of all purchases of capital, pro- 
ducer, and consumer goods since they are 
part of the purchase price, 

Also, not to be overlooked, is the impact of 
State and local taxes of all kinds. In this 
study we will cover only the impact of Fed- 
eral taxes on incomes and the relationship 
of the Federal debt to the income which ap- 
parently caused the depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of $1. 

As a part of this study there !s here pre- 
sented a table showing the percent of per 
capita Incomes absorbed by Federal income 
and withholding taxes together with the per 
capita public debt: 


Per capita | Per capita Income | Per capita 


personal tax and percent Fed 
income debt 
_ 


= 
= 
- 


Err, 
88288881 
S7 T28882 


The Continuing Progress of REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the rural 
electrification in our ccuntry continues 
to make progress. The job is being done. 
We must not be confused by the criti- 
cism of those who are constantly 
to put the REA into politics. This Ad- 
ministration is doing an outstanding job 
in bringing the benefits of electricity to 
rural America. 

I wish to include as part of my remarks 
a table I have obtained from the Rura 
Electrification Administration showing 9 
breakdown by classes of the number o 
REA consumers now receiving cen 
station service for the calendar year 1955. 
The figures for 1956 are not yet available. 


Number REA consumers and usage, 1955 
calendar year 


Average Avernre 
monthly) annual 
Number kilowatt-| kilowatt 
hours | hours t0 
of cun- | (in thet 
sumers | sands) 
rA 


All eonsumers — 
Less, REA borrowers. 


Total 134 970 15,235, 153 
— | n 
2, 404, 061 246) 7,223, 129 
L 827 oni 20 4 718 Ee 
72, 318 43 Or 
20, 575, 247| 60, 134 


Total f D, 179]. 110, 78% G 


1957 


Number REA consumers and usage, 1955 
calendar year—Continued 


Average | Average 
monthly} annual 
Number kllowatt- kilo watt- 
hours | hours use 


of con- | (in thou- 
suiners | sands) 
Nul ud AUTRE eh 
N 
trata: Town residen- | 
Other: 260, 010 310) 7, 763 
inn commercial. . 210,241 558| 1, 449. 620 
8 ree commercial... 8,527| 18, 82 1, 589, 002 
Chools, utilities, 
Street lights, ete. 89,913 440, 337 


The Hizh Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


IN OF NORTH DAKOTA 
THE BENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


una, LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
the a US consent to have printed in 
ndix of the Recorp the GTA 

Radio Roundup of Wednesda 
August 28, 1957. j e 


. being no objection, the radio 
the 8 Was ordered to be printed in 
CORD, as follows: 
Jon, Democrat leader of the Senate, 
N Of Texas, rose in the Senate the 
a “tur J. and commented on what he called 
Was rere, sad day for America." JOHNSON 
ington erring to last Thursday, when Wash- 
Bone un nounced that the cost of living had 
Went Pak for the 11th straight month. He 
ahead. ph 0 Predict that, in the months 
the 4; "he high cost of living may become 
Wen Nt issue on the American scene. 
reputation nator JoHNSON has got a wide 
are 06a ^ as a political strategist, Chances 
about that he knows what he's talking 
the Na 1 rising costs could well become 
issue in the political battles leading 
© 1958 congressional elections. Now, 
Stretch, t months of infiation is a long 
h Consumers can't be blamed for 
the Other | the very thought of it. But, on 
Consume hand, it could have been worse for 
farmer, ha lt could have been worse, if 
Of falling sont been forced to take the blow 
fair, but UM prices on the chin, It wasn't 
That wat happened just the same. 
McChesney pes & good many of us, including 
Reserve si Mártin, Chairman of the Federal 
Center ot 8rd. He's the man at the very 
Earlier this the Nation’s money controls. 
before the 5 Martin was testifying 
Comm, Ouse Banking and Currency 
in's statement in his own 
'5 what he told the committee: 
great shame to me and the thing 
Was that ed me the most, starting in 1955, 
1953 We kept stability in the dollar from 
in farm e early part of 1956 by a decline 
Picture prices, which was being offset in the 
In ort rise in manufactured prices.” 
Chasing p, Martin was saying that the pur- 
y Pris Of the dollar held pretty 
in farm g that period because the drop 
Prices of Prices was offsetting the rise in 
to tay th manufactured goods, He went on 
Stability: t dis “stability was not a balanced 
e tarm products going down 
the net etured products going up, and 
Tan pa, lÉSUlt being stability." Congress- 
Question ten of Kansas then put this blunt 
Worgs th the money manager: “In other 
ne farmer had to pay the cost there, 


Words, 
Ow, 
that the 


on the country's fiscal policies. , 
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didn't he?" Martin didn't quite meet that 
one head on, but he replied that the farmer 
“was caught in a problem, and his situation 
was worsening even though we could claim 
that we had a stable dollar." 

The whole point of this part of testimony 
by Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board 1s this: He's conceding that the much- 
vaunted economic stability in the early years 
of the present administration was made pos- 
sible only because the farmer was the victim 
of falling farm prices. Those drops in farm 
prices hid from view the upward spiral of 
industrial goods. 

It's important that consumers understand 
this fact, and why farmers, caught in a price- 
cost squeeze while the rest of the country 
has enjoyed prosperity, deserve a better 
break. 

This is GTA, the co-op way. 


ICFTU Resolution on Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor the resolu- 
tion on the problem of Cyprus passed by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—ICFTU—at its fifth world 
congress held in Tunis, July 5-13, 1957. 
The ICFTU represents over 55 million 
workers throughout the world, including 
the AFL-CIO and the British Trade 
Union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ICFTU RESOLUTION ON CYPRUS 


The Fifth World Congress of the ICFTU, 
meeting in Tunis, July 5-13, 1957, after hav- 
ing examined with grave concern the causes 
that led to bloodshed in Cyprus since 1955 
and the present situation there, reaffirms its 
full support of the right of the people of 
Cyprus to self-determination, as resolved by 
the fourth world congress and subsequent 
executive board meetings; notes that a reso- 
lution adopted by the lith General As- 
sembly of the United Nations calls for the 
resumption of negotiations for a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution of the Cyprus 
question, in accordance with the aims and 
purposes of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; expresses its great disappointment at 
the fact that this resolution has not yet been 
implemented; notes with satisfaction that 
the truce offered by the Cypriote National 
Freedom Organization to the Cyprus Gov- 
ernment in March 1957 has been faithfully 
observed and that no clashes have since then 
occurred; urges, in view of the new circum- 
stances, the British Government to lift the 
emergency regulations and detention of per- 
sons law; to release all detainees against 
whom no charges have been made; to in- 
vestigate publicly all complaints of ill treat- 
ment; to discuss with the Ethnarch and Arch- 
bishop Makarios the terms of a settlement in 
accordance with the right of self-determina- 
tion; to allow the return to Cyprus of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, of the general secretary of 
the Cyprus Workers' Confederation, as well 
as of all other persons banned from the is- 
land on the ground of political activities; to 
restore full trade union rights and to re- 
lease all detained trade unionists; and au- 
thorizes the president and general secretary 
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of the ICFTU to send on behalf of the con- 
gress an urgent appeal, both to the Governor 
of Cyprus and to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to grant a reprieve for two Cy- 
priotes condemned to death, Michael Ros- 
sides and Nicos Sampson, in order to provide 
an atmosphere which would facilitate an 
early settlement. 


Enshrine the “Enterprise” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Congress now has completed action on 
my resolution to preserve the aircraft 
carrier Enterprise as a shrine on the Po- 
tomac in our National Capital. 

Soon the success of our “save the En- 
terprise" efforts will be measured by the 
response from thousands of individual 
citizens joining Adm. William F. Halsey 
and his committee in this important 
effort. 

America's youth will play a vital role 
in this effort. 

How important a role they are pre- 
pared to take is indicated in the article 
& Brooklyn schoolboy, Fred Tarter, wrote 
for the August 17 issue of Navy Times. 

I would ask unanimous consent at this 
time so that Fred Tarter's article can be 
entered in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEEN-AGERS CALL ON AMERICANS To SAVE 
“Bio E" From SCRAPPING 
(By Fred Tarter) 

(This is the letter written recently by a 
Brooklyn schoolboy, Fred Tarter, to urge con- 
tributions to enshrine the carrier Enterprise 
as a memorial.—Eniror.) 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Although this story car- 
ries my byline, it is written by the actions 
of the teen-agers of America. 

My name is Fred Tarter and when I heard 
that the “Big E” was to be scrapped, I 
offered my services to Fleet Adm. William F. 
Halsey and the 1,400 men of the Enterprise 
Association. I was volunteering for all the 
teen-agers. 

The American teen-ager owes a great deal 
to the Enterprise and her fine men. It is 
because of the combined efferts of the “Big 
E" and the rest of the Armed Forces during 
World War II that I was able to be born in a 
free Nation and to be free from worry and 


fear. The Enterprise didn't ask to be re- 


paid—she did her job and received “well 
done" from all the men in the Navy. It 
would be a disgrace to let the “Big E" die in 
this manner. To quote Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ immortal Old Ironsides, “Oh, better 
that her battered hulk should sink beneath 
the waves; her thunder shook the mighty 
deep and there should be her grave." 

To destroy her in a scrapyard is a little like 
burying a general in potter's field because no 
one cared. We care, the American teen-ager. 

Many men spend all their lives to attain 
fame—the “Galloping Ghost" took the short- 
cut. She was up and down the Pacific like 
& yo-yo on a string, first in the north and 
then in the south. 

Teen-agers spend millions of dollars each 
year on such things as gum, candy, ice 
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cream, comic books and all the other so- 
called vital items of survival, Let's all chip 
in and give the lucky "E" a place to spend 
her days for all to see and pay homage to 
her deeds and the deeds of her men. 

A few weeks ago a cartoon appeared in 
one of the New York papers showing a ship 
destined to be destroyed, an angry sailor 
standing on her gangplank and two sallors 
on deck, one saying to the other, “He says 
that Hitler and Tojo couldn't do it and 
that he doubts that we can.” I think that 
the cartoonist was thinking of the Enter- 
prise when he wrote that. Maybe economics 
will do what the enemy couldn't. 

Admiral Halsey has been quoted as say- 
ing, "A million dollars is a small amount 
in comparison to the large amount that 
the enemy would have paid to send the 
Enterprise to the bottom of the sea during 
World War II." 

A million dollars is the amount needed 
in order to overhaul the "E" so that she 
wil be in & fit condition because, as you 
know, she took some beating during the 
war and has many battle scars. 

The Enterprise was the only American air- 
craft carrier to serve through the entire 
Becond World War. 

The Japanese sent as many as 84 planes 
against the Enterprise in a single day. Six 
times they had claimed their planes had 
destroyed her, but the elusive galloping 
ghost would always turn up to batter them 
once more. 

Her sprawling hangar deck will never again 
echo to the roar of aircraft, her guns are 
silenced forever, her future 1s uncertain, 
but the glorious history and traditions of 
the Enterprise have made her & part of 
America’s wonderful and proud heritage. 

On April 23, 1957, the Secretary cf the 
Navy halted the scrapping of the Enterprise 
until November 1, 1957, when at such time 
as the Enterprise Association has raised the 
required $1 million the Navy, in turn, would 
give the ship to the city that has been mu- 
tually agreed upon by both the Navy and the 
association. 

Senator Warren Maonuson, of Washing- 
ton, on May 21, 1957, at the request of 
Admiral Halsey, introduced in the Senate 
Joint Resolution 96 which says in part, 
“The Enterprise is to be enshrined at the 
Nation’s Capital as a memorial to be sup- 


ported by private funds at no expense to 


the United States Government.” 

On November 1, 1945, President Harry 
Truman recommended that the Enterprise 
be preserved as a national shrine. Twelve 
years later to the day the "Big E" is due to 
be destroyed. 

Many brave men died so that the Enter- 
prise could keep on battering the Japanese 
forces. 

The Enterprise has truly lived up to the 
line of poetry that was quoted when she 
was christened by Mrs. Claude Swanson, wife 
of the then Secretary of the Navy, in 1936, 
“I have done the state some service,” from 
Othello. 

The fate of the Enterprise is in the hands 
of the people of the country that she loved. 
The teen-agers are trying to do their share; 
how about you? 


The Problem of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a speech by 
Archbishop Makarios, of Cyprus, at the 
luncheon of the Overseas Press Club, New 
York City. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
wish to thank the Overseas Press Club for 
their gracious hospitality in arranging this 
luncheon and affording me the opportunity 
of a more intimate exchange of views with 
distinguished members of the American 
press on the problém of Cyprus, which has 
brought me once more & visitor to this great 
country of yours—the seat of the United 
Nations. 

Iam indeed glad to be in the United States 
again. During my previous visits here I came 
to appreciate deeply the moral background of 
the American people and their wholehearted 
dedication to freedom and democracy. The 
remarkable progress of the American Nation 
and its present-day moral leadership of the 
world has come from its own early achieve- 
ment of independence, without which the 
world would have been much poorer. Since 
that time, America has been carrying for- 
ward the torch of liberty and civilization, 
that was first lit and carried by ancient 
Greece and later held against all adversity by 
modern Greece, as recent history shows. 

It is in seeking to insure to the Cypriote 
people this great heritage of freedom that I 
have the privilege of being now in the States. 

The Cyprus issue has become a major prob- 
lem in the international field. Yet the ques- 
tion is simple in its essentials. It is the 
demand of the Cypriote people to become in- 
dependent and decide their own political 
future. Various solutions have been sug- 
gested. None however can be a real solution 
without the will of the Cypriotes. The sim- 
plest way, therefore, and the fairest, would be 
to allow the people of Cyprus to decide for 
themselves on their future, in accordance 
with the well established principle of self- 
determination under the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

I am afraid the question of Cyprus has 
been unduly complicated and involved by 
matters wholly unconnected with the island 
and its people. In refusing self-determina- 
tion to Cyprus, the British Government has 
used at various times different arguments. 
Originally it was the strategic importance of 
the island to Britain that stood in the way 
of self-determination; emphasis was at first 
laid on free world defense; later it was shifted 
to that of Middle East oil. Both have even- 
tually been put aside. The British Govern- 
mént now puts forward Turkey's opposition 
as the main obstacle to Cypriote freedom, 
seeking thereby to make the solution of the 
Cyprus problem dependent upon the wishes 
of Turkey. But Turkey has no legal or 
moral right to have & veto on the future of 
Cyprus, and in any case neither Turkey nor 
any other country can be entitled to frustrate 
the will of the Cypriote people and bar their 
way to independence. 

As to the Turkish minority in the island, 
it should be given the same consideration 
and protection as has been accorded to the 
minorities in all other similar cases. We 
would willingly agree to minority rights and 
privileges being guaranteed to the Turkish 
Cypriotes by an international instrument, in 
addition to the full and equal rights of citi- 
zenship which they will enjoy in a free 
Cyprus. It is our sincere wish to have a 
satisfied and happy Turkish community in 
our midst as a symbol of Greco-Turkish co- 
operation. 

The Cyprus issue 1s coming up before the 
United Nations for the fourth time. Last 
year a resolution calling for a peaceful, demo- 
cratic, and just solution was adpoted by the 
General Assembly. In compliance with it 
the Cypriote people did all in their power to 
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contribute toward the creation of an atmos- 
phere of peace and freedom of expression 
so that an agreed solution by negotiation 
might be possible. There has been no Brit* 
ish initiative for the resumption of negoti" 
ations between the British Government an 
the people of Cyprus, and my offer of last 
May for talks to be resumed was rejected. 

It seems as though there were a desire on 
the part of the British Government to by- 
pass the Cypriote people's will on the ques- 
tion of their own future—a matter which dl- 
rectly concerns them and no one else. British 
diplomacy increasingly seeks to present to 
the world the question of Cyprus as a Greco" 
Turkish difference, and assume the role of & 
disinterested third in an issue in which Brit- 
ain is the real party to the dispute. Hencé 
the British moves toward a tripartite con- 
ference between Britain, Greece, and Turkey: 
It should be made clear, however, that thé 
question of Cyprus is in no way a Greco“ 
Turkish difference, nor one between the three 
countries. It is an issue between the people 
of Cyprus on the one part and the British 
Government on the other. No negotiations 
therefore, between third parties can provide $ 
solution, or affect the question, in the ab- 
sence of the Cypriote people. Any interna- 
tional aspect of the problem cannot be re- 
stricted to those three countries. It is In 
fact a matter for the United Nations. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the United 
Nations will respond to their aims and pur- 
poses on an issue on which they have great 
responsibility, and will this year by a reso- 
lution on the substance actually contribute 
to a democratic and just solution of the prob? 
lem in the interests of world freedom and 
peace. 


Coal Research Subcommittee Publishes 
Excellent Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the Coal Re* 
search Subcommittee is to be congratu- 
lated for the excellent report just pub- 
lished. We West Virginians have been 
vitally interested in activities and studies 
conducted by this group over the past 15 
months, for we recognize that from these 
findings can come new opportunities and 
new hopes for families in mining com- 
munities. I spoke in support of the reso- 
lution to establish the Coal Res 
Subcommittee when Congressman S4Y* 
Lor introduced it in the 84th Congres* 
In the next session of Congress beg 
in January I shall make every effort to 
bring about passage of legislation to im- 
plement these recommendations. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, a number of 
the subcommittee's recommendations 
can be carried out without waiting for 
Congress to reconvene if the administra- 
tion is willing to view the overall energ! 
panorama with objectivity rather than to 
proceed with policies that are detrimen” 
tal to the best interests of the Nation 
and to the welfare of the coal industry. 
In the first place, the White House shou! 
take immediate steps to correct a situa- 
tion that is described thusly on page 
of the subcommittee report: "Govern 
ment agencies disregard fuels cost." 

The very first case history in the 127 
port in support of this accusation rela 
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to the new Air Force Academy, whose 
are scheduled to use natural gas 
ispite an abundance of coal within the 
ediate area, I submit that, even if 

us Supplies were at the moment avail- 
le at costs below those at which coal 
th delivered, it is incumbent upon 
© Department of Defense to use the 
roig Plentiful solid fuel. This observa- 
the is inspired by figures published by 
the United States Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey which show that 
accounts for well over 90 percent of 
total mineral fuels resources, as com- 

to less than 1 percent for natural 

gas; furthermore, the Federal Govern- 
t has repeatedly acknowledged that 
EN Should be utilized wherever feasible 
Preference to our depleting supplies 

Oil and natural gas. 

The Department of Defense itself has 
ftom time to time recommended that all 
mili facilities choose coal over oil 

natural gas not only to conserve the 
qute energy resources but also to pre- 
ude shortages in an emergency. 
in er Government installations listed 
the Coal Research Subcommittee re- 
as currently burning gas or oil when 
bis is the logical fuel include the Phila- 

Dhia Naval Shipyard, the naval ord- 
bri Plant at Louisville, Ky., Bain- 
— Md., Naval Training Center, the 
Boca] oy hospital at Fort Dix, N. J., the 
ang Security Building at Baltimore, 
pb a number of other Government bases 
. — close proximity of coal- producing 


PES administration need not wait until 
Wit to correct these abuses. If the 
the te House is aware of the contents of 
act gubeommittee report, then it should 

Quickly in implementation of the rec- 
wi €ndations. If the report has been 

thheld from the President, responsible 
Send ration officials are obligated to 

& copy to Newport immediately. 

the j^ Where the subcommittee reviews 
by nos wrought in coal communities 
istra Ports of residual oil. The admin- 
tions on, through a series of investiga- 
close Cabinet members and others 
lated to the White House, has accumu- 
exe tons of evidence in proof that 
lic welpe imports are counter to the pub- 
ity velare. Again, it is the responsibil- 
acto! the administration to substitute 
the n for delay and procrastination if 
Omy oo industry is to improve its econ- 
to ac d at the same time get in position 
that delerate its production to the levels 

died be required under emergency 


are imports is another subject cov- 
mom Y the subcommittee. At this very 
the €nt hearings are in progress before 
d dera] Power Commission on ap- 
ons to pipe Canadian gas into mar- 
now being served by bituminous 
jecte d Unless these applications are re- 
victi, the coal industry will be further 
pollen 4 by irrational Government 
Sum that subordinate the interests of 
tional run citizens to those of interna- 
fuel profiteers. 
Dear o following paragraphs, which ap- 
mittee pages 41 and 42 of the subcom- 
Word port. speak for themselves. A 
Sufficient the administration would be 
in th, nt to include remedial provisions 
* Bas legislation that is to be con- 


p. 
kets 
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sidered when Congress reconvenes; 
meanwhile, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should exercise its general authority 
by restraining gas transmission compa- 
nies from further usurpation of coal 
markets through exploitation of loop- 
holes in the Natural Gas Act, 

Coal has been driven out of the market in 
many areas by the practice of interstate 
pipeline companies of selling gas to certain 
consumers and distributors at below cost 
plus a fair proportion of fixed charges. Pro- 
spective consumers are induced to turn to 
the use of natural gas through contract pro- 
posals calling for the delivery of interruptible 
gas at extremely low, unrealistic rates. Sub- 
sequently, as the demand increases for the 
higher priced, firm contract (uninterrupti- 
ble) gas, the supply of interruptible gas is 
reduced. Sooner or later those who have in- 
stalled gas-burning equipment on the 
strength of the below-cost gas rates dangled 
before them must either contract to pur- 
chase a firm supply of gas at higher rates or 
turn to the use of a lower priced fuel— 
which would entall considerable cost and in- 
convenience if the standby fuel-burning 
facilities are not designed for the use of the 
cheaper fuel. In the meantime, the pipeline 
companies have captured additional cus- 
tomers and have inflicted considerable dam- 
age on the competitive fuels industries, 

The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy noted 
that sales either for resale or direct con- 
sumption below actual cost plus a fair pro- 
portion of fixed charges which drive out 
competing fuels constitute unfair competi- 
tion and are inimical to a sound fuels econ- 
omy and recommended that appropriate ac- 
tion be taken that will prohibit such sales. 
The subcommittee also notes that the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization is on record as 
favoring legislation which would amend the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 so as to prohibit 
below-cost sales of natural gas. Until such 
legislation is enacted, natural gas will con- 
tinue to be sold at below-cost rates wherever 
and to the extent such practice serves the 
purpose of some interstate pipeline com- 
panies. The impact of such sales will con- 
tinue to be felt by the coal industry already 
weakened by such practices. 


Mr. Speaker, the case for coal will be 
determined when legislation to carry out 
the recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee is presented in January. Meanwhile, 
many of the inequitable policies which 
redound to the disadvantage of the in- 
dustry can and should be corrected by 
the administration without delay. 


Revise Military Justice Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a very able, force- 
ful statement by one of my constituents 
highly qualified and experienced in his 
field, Attorney Herbert F. Murphy, of 
Leominster, Mass., regarding the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 

The statement discusses some of the 
more important problems involved in 
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administering military justice and also 
presents some excellent recommenda- 
tions for amendment of the code. Inas- 
much as I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee that drafted the original law, 
I have continued to be very much inter- 
ested in this subject matter, and, there- 
fore, find this statement most helpful 
and worthy of thought and attention. 

I think the Congress must continually 
have in mind the objective of improving 
and perfecting the code so as to conform 
with basic concepts of American justice, 
thus enabling all members of our armed 
services to secure justice, as we conceive 
it in the American sense. 

It would be desirable also, I think, to 
amend the code so as to give the judges 
of the Court of Military Justice perma- 
nent tenure. This court is the supreme 
court of all the armed services. As such, 
it should be clothed with the same dig- 
nity, the same prestige, and the same 
prerogatives in its field that are accorded 
to every other high Federal court of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 


Also important is the need for divorc- 
ing the administration of military jus- 
tice from the chain of command. The 
revision of the code demands our most 
earnest study and early action. 

'The statement follows: 

Do Our Bors GET JUSTICE IN MILITARY 
COURTS?—A MASSACHUSETTS LAWYER RE- 
PORTS TO THE MOTHERS OF THE NATION 
On August 3, 1954, I was drafted into the 

United States Army. When I boarded the bus 

for Fort Dix, N. J., I carried with me a red- 

bound volume entitled “The Manual for 

Courts-Martial, United States, 1951." This 

precious book contains most of the rights 

and obligations of every soldier, sailor, coast- 
guardsman, marine, airman, and reservist or 
national guardsman on active duty. This 
book was my “bread and butter” during the 

2 years of my military service. 

After I arrived in Germany, I was assigned 
to an infantry regiment for the purpose of 
reporting special courts-martial and giving 
legal assistance to those soldiers and their 
families who needed it. Before I was sent 
to the regiment, I was trained for approxi- 
mately 1 month in the judge advocate sec- 
tion of an infantry division (legal and court- 
martial section). During that time I read 
the Manual for Courts-Martial thoroughly 
and learned the “do's and don'ts" of mill- 
tary court reporters. The job of court re- 
porter involves summarizing the testimony 
of witnesses and recording the proceedings 
of special courts-martial. By the end of 
my Army career I had attended over 200 spe- 
cial courts-martial. Here is my opinion of 
military justice: 

Ithink that in the vast majority.of trials 
the defendants are given a fair shake. From 
my observation I believe that the officers who 
are the judges and jury try hard to get the 
true facts and come to a right verdict of guilt 
or innocence. Yet, 100 percent of the en- 
listed men with whom I have discussed mili- 
tary trials believe that in a military court “A 
man is presumed to be guilty until proved 
innocent.” The vast majority of enlisted 
men feel that their chances of being acquit- 
ted by a military court are very, very slim. 
The statistics back them up. From my own 
experience with special courts-martial, only 
about 1 man out of every 17 defendants is 
acquitted of all charges against him. The 
percentage of defendants who are found not 
guilty by summary courts is even smaller. 
This estimate includes those defendants 
who plead guilty to the charges against them. 
Most of the convicted men are found guilty 
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of a. W. o. I. (absent without leave; 1. e., not 
present at the appointed place at the ap- 
pointed time). Many are found guilty of 
drunkenness and disorderliness in public, 
using false passes to get off post, assault and 
battery, and disobedience or disrespect 
toward a superior commissioned or noncom- 
missioned officer. I think I can explain why 
relatively few defendants escape the gavel of 
military justice. 

First, it is necessary to understand the 
function of courts-martial Under our mili- 
tary system of discipline the only way a com- 
manding officer can punish one of his men 
for a fairly serious offense is to have him 
court-martialed. The maximum punishment 
that the immediate commanding officer can 
impose without a trial is 14 days restriction 
to specified limits, 2 hours of extra duty each 
day for 14 days, or & 1-grade reduction in 
the case of privates and privates first class 
only. If he thinks a soldier deserves more 
punishment he must prefer charges against 
him and have him tried by summary, special, 
or general court-martial. 

A summary court-martial consists of one 
officer, usually a captain or major, who acts 
as prosecutor, defense counsel, and judge. 
If a serviceman denies his guilt in a summary 
court-martial, the summary-court officer 
cross-examines him on his alibi and ques- 
tions witnesses against him. The defendant 
has the right to present his own witnesses. 
After hearing all the evidence the summary 
court officer decides whether the defendant 
is guilty or innocent. If the serviceman is 
found guilty, he is given a chance to plead 
for a light sentence, Thereafter, the sum- 
mary court officer may sentence him to as 
much as 1 month 1n the stockade or 45 days 
of hard labor (which can be much more than 
2 hours of extra duty per day), or may de- 
mote him in grade or rank, and may also 
deprive him of two-thirds of his pay for 1 
month. 

A special court-martial must consist of at 
least 3 members and usually comprises from 
5 to 7 ranging from the grade of second lieu- 
tenant to lieutenant colonel. Every enlisted 
man who is tried by special court has the 
right to demand that one-third of the court 
members be enlisted persons. Because of the 
fact that master sergeants with long years 
of service are customarily selected as enlisted, 
court members, it is very rare that enlisted 
defendant uses this right. 

The maximum punishment that a special 


court-martial can adjudge is 6 months in - 


the stockade, plus a bad-conduct discharge, 
plus a forfeiture of two-thirds pay per month 
for 6 months. A special court may also re- 
duce the defendant to the grade of private. 
(The authorized punishments for officers are 
different.) 

The time that a soldier spends in the 
stockade 1s “bad time" and he must remain 
in the service that much longer after his 
normal tour of duty is completed. 

A general court-martial is reserved for the 
most serious offenses. It must consist of five 
or more court members and may sentence 
the defendant to the maximum penaity pro- 
vided for each offense, including death and 
life imprisonment. 

Most court-martial cases are thoroughly 
investigated before they come to trial. If the 
evidence against an accused serviceman is 
insufficient to establish his guilt, the bat- 
talion, regimental, division, or other com- 
parable commander will order that the 
charges against him be vacated. So, if a 
serviceman is tried before a court-martial 
the evidence against him is usually strong, 

The second, main reason why relatively 
few servicemen are found “not guilty” by 
special courts-martial is the fact that the 
accused serviceman is judged not by his 

peers" or "equals" as in civilian trials, but 
rather by his “superiors.” The members of 
a court-martic! ere u-ually career officers 
who have a strong interest in the enforce- 
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ment of military discipline. They are less 
willing to allow offenses to go unpunished 
than are civilian jurors. 

The Manual for Courts-Martial and the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, which is 
its heart and core, give every accused service- 
man many rights. The purpose of these 
rights is to guarantee the serviceman a fair 
trial. Among the most important of these 
are the following: The right to select his 
own defense counsel, civilian or military, 
provided that if the counsel selected is a 
military person, he or she must be reason- 
ably available; the right to remain silent 
during the trial; the right to decline to make 
any statement before the trial; the right to 
demand that one-third of the court members 
be enlisted persons; the right to have any 
member of the court disqualified if it appears 
likely that the member 1s prejudiced or has a 
preconceived opinion as to the defendant's 
guilt, etc.; the right to have one member of 
the court dismissed without a reason; the 
right to examine all papers in the possession 
of the prosecutor; and the right to obtain 
the names of the witnesses against him. 

Perhaps the worst defect in our special 
courts-martial 1s the frequent unprepared- 
ness of the appointed defense counsel. The 
Manual for Courts-Martial specifically states 
that they should be relieved from other du- 
ties as far as 1s necessary for them to prepare 
&n adequate defense. However, in actual 
practice, they are unwilling or afraid to ask 
for time off for this purpose. Court-martials 
&re often considered an extramilitary duty 
&nd battalion commanders or comparable 
commanders may be unwilling to allow time- 
off for court-martial preparation. They are 
prone to feel that defense counsel should pre- 
pare their cases in the evening during off- 
duty time. Appointed (not requested) de- 
fense counsel are often unwilling to sacrifice 
their off-duty time for this purpose. 

Another defect in special courts-martial 1s 
the unfamiliarity of defense counsel with 
military law and military procedure. Com- 
paratively few, appointed defense counsel 
understand the military rules of evidence, 
For example, they commonly fail to object to 
hearsay testimony (testimony of one witness 
as to what another witness said about how 
the offense occurred). Few have any com- 
prehension of the “best evidence rule" which 
forbids oral testimony concerning the con- 
tents of a written document if the written 
document 1s available as evidence), 

Yet, there are thousands of enlisted law- 
yers in the United States Army who do un- 
derstand the military rules. of evidence 
(which are very similar to the civilian rules 
of evidence). They could be thoroughly 
trained in military law in a few weeks. 
These men are 2-year draftees performing 
jobs in the Army which may have no rela- 
tion to law 

Appointed defense counsel are often too 
timid to fight for their defendants if the 
president of the special court-martial is their 
own company, battalion, or comparable 
commander. These commanders write the 
military efficiency reports of all officers under 
their command. This fact certainly does 
not encourage a subordinate defense coun- 
se] to argue a point of law with the president 
of the court who is his senior commander. 

Certain changes to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and the Manual for Courts- 
Martial are now being studied by Members 
of the United States Congress. After ob- 
serving over 200 special courts-martial I 
recommend the following changes: 

1, Enlisted lawyers should be eligible for 
appointment as defense counsel and should 
be appointed where possible. (At the pres- 
ent time they are not eligible.) 

2. Defense counsel should be automatically 
relieved of all other military duties (except 
during wartime) until they have had reason- 
able time to prepare an adequate defense, 
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3. Where reasonably possible, the ap- 
pointed defense counsel should not be under 
the direct chain of command of the presi- 
dent of the court. 

4. The term “summary court-martial” 
should be eliminated from both the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and the Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial because of the d 
that 1s associated with trial by court-m 
Minor offenses such as traffic violations avd 
1 or 2 hour a. w. o. I. (absence withou 
leave) are often tried by summary courts 
Punishment for such minor offenses should 
not be recorded on a serviceman's record 
& "court-martial" After all an informal 
hearing before a single officer does not jib@ 
with our traditional concept of court- 
tial." Instead, this form of punishment 
should be designated as an "Article — pun- 
ishment,” just as punishments imposed by 
company commanders are designated as Ar- 
ticle 15 punishment." Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that the summary court-martial proce" 
dure should be preserved just as it is now. 
It provides a relatively impartial judge 
an informal and inexpensive proceeding. 

If these changes are made, I belteve it Will 
do much to improve the respect of the avet“ 
age serviceman for military justice. 

HERBERT F. MURPHY, 
Attorney at Law. 
LEOMINSTER,- Mass. 


An Excellent Example of Expanding Trade 
With Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr, President, the level 
of appropriations to be established f 
foreign aid has been a matter of vi 
and continuing concern to us for 
time. It is fitting, therefore, to call at- 
tention to worthy efforts that have ^7 
their purpose the bolstering of the eco? 
omies of underdeveloped coun 
through accelerated trade with 
United States. Such activities are espe" 
cially important because each do 
that a friendly country earns in z 
with us is, obviously, of more signif 
cance than the dollars which we 
give her in aid—this is certainly as 
in international affairs as it is in 
own personal affairs. d 

I cite these facts because I have et 
occasion to note recently an outstantg 
ing job performed by an individual wi s 
limited resources in behalf of an ares 
of the world which sorely needs the & 
pansion of trade with this country. t 
area I refer to is Africa—a contin 17 
that deserves a much higher prior # 
of our attentions and intentions in th? 
days ahead. Africa is allocated an 8 
mest negligible portion of our foret, 
aid—less than $25 million or only 25 
percent of the total. Africa, also, en“ 
joys a relatively small amount of co™) 
merce with the United States. Thu 2 
am always glad to note private, nO 
governmental efforts to help esta de 
higher level of mutually beneficial 
with Africa, y 

First, however, may I state that 115 
visit to Africa some months ago 


one’s 
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Ton especially aware of the need and the 
this of placing our relationships with 
with continent on the same footing as 
the the other great area groupings of 
World. To help attain this goal, I 
duced a resolution in the Senate on 
Post 12 calling for the creation of the 
Atri of Assistant Secretary of State for 
m Gree Affairs. As I have stated on 
conce than one occasion, I am deeply 
5 Tned that United States policies 
failed to keep pace with develop- 
bave in Africa and that our policies 
a not anticipated the fact that the 
At rica D Ward political independence in 
às been gaining momentum at an 
l rate. 
state foregoing facts prompt me to 
fae 28 the work performed over the 
dd er by = Ronda Robins, di- 
rnational Arts and Crafts 
cou Ashington, merits mention and en- 
quite zement, It may be characterized 
‘aptly as the establishment of a 
Ure point 4 program in East Af- 
The 8 talent she has ex- 
g and developing the 
. ol new and unusual produets has 
in the expansion of operations 
ganyika ed craftsmen in Kenya, Tan- 
; and Uganda. Moreover, the 
ey receive for their primitive 
ulptures is helping a large num- 
People in this continent of the fu- 
earn important dollars for essen- 
S. In this way, Miss Robins 
"n improve the standard of liv- 
Many East Africans who have 
famine g on the edges of poverty and 


8 

nacher Miss Robins first saw and was 
private d by a few Kenya carvings at a 
lousty MEA a 7 years ago, she meticu- 
impo aged these crafts and began the 
now on of her collection which is 
Sortmen ripe to include the largest as- 
A fine quality contemporary 
tes. ea Sculptures in the United 
been Or the past several years she 
And ering exhibitions of her su- 
oh 8 and authentic cu- 
eries and museums 
been anout the country where they have 
and ayed without charge to a wide 
have deen astic audience. Her efforts 
directed s cnanifold, and they have been 
®Dpreciati bringing an awareness and 
artworks on of primitive East African 
Ih this coun those unfamiliar with them 
brought try; in turn, her efforts have 
haphazard ns beneficial stability to the 
dustry in and unorganized carving in- 

Thad t. East Africa, 
hibit of "à opportunity of seeing an ex- 
ders in woco Robins East African won- 
States y ood when I visited the United 
York Cold Trade Fair at the New 
Struck by um a few months ago. I was 
be xu fact that, at her own ex- 
the past Anat the encouragement of 
She displa rican government officials, 
East Arien d the finest handcrafts of 
the very 5i and successfully portrayed 
demonstrari Pose of the fair—tangible 
help 8 of our desire to work with 
: oples in all nations, through 
à e apetitive enterprise, to build 
as a keystone of world peace 

Prosperity, 
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During and since the World Trade 
Fair, I have noted with interest the press 
reports about Miss Robins’ activity. 
Pertinent as it is to the current recon- 
sideration of foreign-aid appropriations, 
I believe that her project may well be 
termed an excellent example of private 
enterprise and initiative at work to fos- 
ter mutually beneficial trade between 
friendly nations. It is a symbol of the 
need to encourage such countries to help 
themselves—to rely upon trade and not 
aid—and I therefore request permission 
to place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a copy of the syndicated United Press 
article by Vivian Sande about Miss 
Robins’ East African wonders in wood, 
together with the feature stories which 
appeared in the Washington Star on 
April 7, 1957, and in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on April 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

East AFRICAN ART SOON May Fir AMERICAN 
Decor 
(By Vivian Sande) 

New York.—Ronda Robins’ enthusiasm 
for the art of wood carving in east Africa 
soon may be influencing the decor of Ameri- 
can homes. It also may open a new phase 
of international commerce. 

Her interest in trade began with a job in 
a New York shipping company office when 
the Canadian-born Ronda was in her teens, 
During the days of World War II she worked 
with the United States Government's Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Now she heads a foreign and domestic 
trade consulting business in Washington. 
She began it when the war ended, and 1s a 
one-woman enterprise to promote the im- 
port of fine carvings from east Afríca. 

INTEREST BEGAN 

Miss Robins said that 7 years ago she saw 
a few carvings from Kenya at a private ex- 
hibit in Manhattan. The workmanship and 
wood grains fascinated her, though she never 
had had any special interest in wood sculp- 
ture before. 

She learned more about the primitive art, 
and began a collection which turned into an 
adventure by mail. As her collection grew, 
she began to think in terms of importing the 
sculptures—for sale. 

She has made contact with five tribes who 
have skilled craftemen. 

The ork was painful. Imagine 
what it is like to do business with people 
who know little of the written word, and 
nothing of international rules and regula- 
tions. 

But the enthusiastic Miss Robins would 
not be discouraged by difficulty. She col- 
lected thousands of good works, with the 
cooperation of the east African governments 
interested in developing an industry and 
traders who saw opportunity for themselves 
and the carvers. 

SCULPTURED JEWELRY 

So far Miss Robins has exhibited the works 
in museums and art galleries across the 
country, and filled about 1,000 individual 
orders. Now she has designed a line of 
jewelry of small carvings, and introduced an 
animal of the month club which would make 
it possible for a child or adult hobbyist to 
collect carved animals of Africa. 

Now on the threshold of introducing her 
east African art to the general public in the 
United States, Ronda Robins sees advantages 
to both sides of the trade 
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In Africa, she said, good craftsmen will be 
able to increase their incomes—from the 
average $10 to $20 a year, to about that figure 
per month, 

In the United States, she added, purchasers 
will be able to have original artworks for 
their homes, without spending a fortune. 
[From,the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 

of April 7, 1957] 


East AFRICAN Carvincs To BE SHOWN AT FAIR 


A Washington offering to the United States 
World Trade Fair, April 14-27, in New York 
City will be an interesting exhibit of east 
African wood carvings sponsored by a local 
import firm. 

Miss Ronda Robins, director of the Inter- 
national Arts and Crafts firm, 2000 P Street 
NW., is in charge of the display. 

The exhibit will feature hundreds of care- 
fully selected, distinctive, one-of-a-kind 
wood sculptures secured over the past few 
years, Miss Robins has announced. 

The carvings represent the finest speci- 
mens of this contemporary primitive art 
carved by the skilled craftsmen of Kenya 
and the three other territories making up 
east Africa, she pointed out. 

NATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Included will be oll paintings, animal 
skins, drums, spears, shields, symbolic bead- 
work, carved replicas, and caricatures of the 
inhabitants of the jungle, as well as some 
items which never before have been imported 
into this country. 

Also highlighted will.be the unveiling of 
an exclusive and newly created line of 
"wonders in wood," jewelry items for men, 
women, and children. 

Miss Robins first viewed a few Kenya 
carvings in a private exhibit in New York 
City nearly 7 years ago. Fascinated with 
the workmanship and grains of hardwood, 
she decided to learn more about these primi- 
tive art works. This study led to her im- 
portation of the many pieces of east African 
sculpture. — 

The local exhibit will be the only one of 
its kind at the fair for all of East Africa, with 
the exception of displays by those travel 
services that include this faraway part of 
the globe, Miss Robins explained. 

Colorings of the carvings vary from the 
deep brown and reds of the acacias to the 
marble grains and stone colors of the Euphor- 
bias to the fuchsian African ebony. Among 
the woods most preferred by the better carv- 
ers, however, are the wild and brown olive, 
the Kikuyu muhugu, and the ebony. 

Today in East Africa—under the shady 
acacia trees, in cultured and antique shops, 
and outside the gleaming hotels—hundreds 
of tribesmen squat, chipping and rubbing 
away at their carvings. Generally, this work 
is performed under the most primitive con- 
ditions, with but a sharp pocketknife, sand- 
paper, and wax. 

Their finished products on display at the 
fair combine painstaking workmanship, 
chiseled details, and classic features into 
some of the finest primitive carving to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 24, 1957] 


KENYA Carvines HIGHLIGHT Trane Fam— 
"WONDERS IN Woop” From EAST AFRICA 


} (By Joan Danforth) 

When Ronda Robins first exchanged 
glances with a tribal mask etched in ebony, 
she had no inkling of its binding spell. Now, 
7 years later, she and her husband share their 
apartment with 5,000 pieces of east African 
sculpture. 

The family favorites reserved for home 
consumption are just a part of the vast col- 
lection Miss Robins has imported from 
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Africa as director of International Arts and 
Crafts in Washington. In New York this 
week, she is displaying her Wonders in 
Wood” at the first United States World Trade 
Fair in their initial showing outside museums 
and art galleries across the country. 


CARVINGS DEPICT LIVES 


There's rich variety in masks, miniatures, 
animals and figures handcrafted of exotic na- 
tive woods. Armed with just their pocket- 
knives, the carvers of Kenya depict life 
around them with a keen eye for move- 
ment and detall. It may be a native woman 
stooped beneath her burden of kindling or 
& graceful gazelle poised for flight. The 
young warrior killing his first lion in the 
traditional manner of his tribe is one of 
many carvings that reflect a people and their 
ways. 

No on? carving is like any other. As Miss 
Robins puts it in her vivacious way, “every 
one is as distinct and personal as a finger- 
print.” 

CARVED JEWELRY DEBUT 

Her latest venture is hand-carved jewelry 
from east Africa, making a world debut at 
the Trade Fair. Animal heads and mobile 
African faces in miniature have been fash- 
foned into tle bars and cuff links, earrings, 
and scatter pins. The carvers use midnight 
ebony and many fine-grained woods shading 
through rich reds and browns to the muted 
stone hues. 

There's an air of easy serenity about Miss 
Robins, but her eyes flash an abundant store 
ofenergy. From the start, she's made a one- 
woman foray into international commerce 
and her problems grew with the collection. 
“Carving in east Africa just isn't an organ- 
ized industry," she explains, “The carvers 
carve what they feel like, when they feel like 
it, and that's that. It's all a matter of 
whim." 

NO HURRY FILLING ORDERS 


She buys her carvings directly from the 
Wakamba, Kikuyu, and other east African 
tribes whose master carvers lead their craft. 
Once orders are placed, though, she may 
have to wait a year before the shipment ar- 
rives. "And even then I'm suprised by what 
I get," she adds with a rueful smile. 

Transportation alone may take 2 months or 
more—if the shipments arrive at all. In 
recent years, Mau Mau terrorists in Kenya 
have destroyed whole carving centers, dis- 
persing craftsmen and their families across 
Africa. Miss Robins lost hundreds of carv- 
ings when marauding raiders waylaid and 
burned an entire shipment on its way to 


port. 

Intent in broader horizons for primitive 
African art, Miss Robins places orders for 
many items the carvers have never made or 
even seen before. She suggests a salad bowl, 
a shoehorn, or a letter opener, and sends 
along drawings and measurements to guide 
the carvers in their work. Results are sel- 
dom dull. 

The collection has had its “growing pains.” 
Miss Robins devoted years to weeding out 
second-rate carvings mass-produced to meet 

' growing demands in Europe and America 
from the masterful pieces turned out by 
leading east African craftsmen. Along with 
artistic merit, she sought the most fascinat- 
ing grains of hardwood, properly seasoned, 
and the satin finish that comes from careful 
sanding, waxing, and the oil of many hands. 

The World Trade Fair is open to the public 
during the evenings and several after- 
noons through Saturday, the finalday. Miss 
Robins’ bailiwick is booth 306, where she 
presides as east Africa's sole representative 
at the fair. But as soon as the coliseum 
doors swing shut on the current interna- 
tional festivities she's off to Kenya to help 
unravel the problems of new carvings, ship- 
ping, and expanding the industry to match 
American interest. 
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Statement on Majority Report, Judiciary 
Antitrust Subcommittee No. 5, Regard- 
ing Regulated Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, for years 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has given careful and 
constant attenticn to the problems of 
aviation. The act of 1938 was a most 
carefully prepared legislative prcgram 
for the development of aviation to meet 
the needs of our country. 

The act contains a declaration of con- 
gressional policy which authorizes, di- 
rects, and charges the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with the responsibility of (a) the 
enccuragement and development of an 
air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future 
needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of 
the postal service, and of the na- 
tional defense; (b) the regulation of 
air transportation in such manner as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of, assure the highest degree 
of safety in, &nd foster scund economic 
conditions in, such transportation, and 
to improve the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by air car- 
riers, as being in the public interest and 
in accordance with public convenience 
and necessity. 

During these 20 years, tremendous de- 
velopments in the field of aviation have 
resulted. 

We have experienced progress in this 
field cf transportation almost beyond 
comprehension. We have seen our com- 
mercial aviation program exceed the 
progress of most any other field in his- 
tery. We have watched the dawn of 
& new age with jets, electronic devices, 
in air navigation aids, unmatched by 
anything in our experience. This prog- 
ress and development has resulted under 
the act of 1938, providing regulatory pro- 
cedure for commercial aviation attrib- 
uting to the national defense and in 
cooperation with communication, ad- 
vancement as a necessary entity to this 
program. 

With the transition which our com- 
mitee has followed closely in these past 
few years, we have observed some highly 
complicated and difficult problems. Mis- 
takes have been made and, no doubt, 
there have been errors of judgment. 
With such fantastic developments in this 
field, trial and error process is necessary. 
Millions and millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers have gone into this develop- 


ment which has provided us with the: 


difference between victory and defeat in 
the recent wars and perhaps our own 
preservation instead of destruction. 
Even so in this regulatory field, close 
Scrutiny is necessary by the regulatory 
agencies and with added consideration 
of any legislative changes to met this 
fast-moving program. I would like to 
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call attention to the recent report of our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce filed with the House, Hous? 
Report No. 1272, on some of these prob- 
lems and the approaches being made to 
them. We shall continue to give the 
multiplicity of problems our closest and 
careful consideration to meet these evel- 
developing problems. 

And, because, Mr. Speaker, of the in- 
tricacies involved in the development 
this service in our transportation re- 
quirements and the monopolistic fea- 
tures which accompany any regula 
industry, antitrust considerations cann 
be overlooked if the public is to be ade- 
quately protected. 

In consideration of this important 
problem, I am constrained to refer to 
the report of the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee—Subcommittee No. 5—of the great 
Committee on the Judiciary, issued on 
April 5, 1957. This report was appar- 
ently issued to the Committee on the 
Judiciary by the subcommittee but was 
not submitted as a House report. 

In view of the responsibilities of the 
committee on antitrust problems, and 
particularly the overlapping considera- 
tions of our own Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I have read thé 
report with much interest. 

This report is the result of extensive 
hearings of the subcommittee d 
the 84th Congress. It purports to be s 
rather full and complete inquiry, w. 
in my opinion, goes far beyond the mo- 
nopolistic features and antitrust consid- 
erations. It is for this reason that I fi 
constrained to make these comments 
about it. 

In many respects, the report contains 
constructive considerations, proper and 
appropriate within its jurisdiction. 
other respects, the committe has gone, 
my opinion, beyond its scope, and it 
with some of these considerations w 
I feel constrained to take exceptions. 

I cannot agree with the majority re- 
port concerning the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of commercial air tr 
There is much in the voluminous report 
restating fundamental antitrust princi- 
ples with which I am, of course, in agree- 
ment. Where I must depart from thé 
complete report, however, is in regard 
numerous conclusions and volumin 
detail which I do not find fully supported 
by the record compiled in the subcom- 
mittee's hearing, or which are charac- 
terized by a one-sidedness failing accu- 
rately or fairly to refect the whole 
record. 

A comprehensive record consisting of 
four volumes compiled from that sub- 
committee's hearings was published 
available for study by interested Mem- 
bers of the Congress for more than 
months. From my own interest in the 
future welfare of this Nation's comme! 
cial air transport systems, I was not 
shocked and surprised at the majority's 
report, purporting to be drawn from the! 
record, but in my opinion from r 
the hearings and from my personal 
knowledge of the facts, the report was 
issued in substantial disregard for thé 
actual record, and exceeded the author" 
ized purposes for the subcommittees 
concerning itself with the aviation 
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aud m believe in the essential policies 
Dreve oses of our antitrust laws to 
ent monopoly, restraint of trade, and 
air or deceptive competitive prac- 
to which the subcommittee should 
r rly give its attention under its 
ction, Such policies and purposes 
to uld be applied to regulated industries 
€ maximum extent, with exceptions 
. — ible only where other controlling 
ti C and national interest considera- 
Cies ren Paramount. Where deficien- 
lcies the effectiveness of antitrust pol- 
are found to exist either in the 
tion tory statute or in its administra- 
D vate? the agency responsible, appro- 
taken Corrective measures should be 
an ans If the statute is deficient from 
order titrust standpoint, legislation is in 
Istrati If not the statute but its admin- 
on by the agency charged with the 
. therefor hes been inade- 
ance remedial legislation or other guid- 
availa the Congress are among the 
ble remedies. 

m the subcommittee's investigation 
ot Commercial gir transport, apparently 
regula oT or glaring deficiencies in the 
have y Statutes as such appear to 
nautice n developed. The Civil Aero- 

secti Act of 1938, by specific provisions 
1002 ia) 5 2, 403, 404, 408, 409, 411, 412, 

EE and (e) and 1107, among others, 
cally a asic antitrust principles specifi- 
Dorta Pplicable to commercial air trans- 

tion. 


dentthermore, in view of the original 
as — and promotional as well 
the gran tory purposes of that act, and 
direc t of grandfather certification by 
ti n of the Congress to airline en- 
at the iin Toute patterns as they existed 
respecti € of enactment of such act, ir- 
Policies ve of whatever early Government 
Origins may have accounted for their 
ti development, and existence by 
legitim e I find no record support or 
tee's no purpose for the subcommit- 
Such late undertaking, retrospectively at 
date, to criticize phenomena in 


dating Y Origins of this industry ante- 
Of the p e Civil Aeronautics Act. Much 


from go -omic discussion seems to stem 
Mittee's urces foreign to this subcom- 
Secret mae For example, alleged 
involving kings and spoils conferences 
during the Post Office Department 
the Ci Sometime prior to enactment of 


ters Aeronautics Act were not mat- 
ings fred in the subcommittee's hear- 
Concern ten Were to be of sufficient 
committe: Tequire review by this sub- 
first be in ; &ppropriate hearings would 
in Order. Otherwise conclusions 
Outside sport drawn in reliance upon 
Priate 1 seems to me not appro- 
tlon that assume it to be a fair observa- 
dustry ha all elements of the airline in- 
Dort for the endeavored to stimulate sup- 
the execu, Particular interests in both 
the eee and legislative branches of 
lieve this erent. However, I do not be- 


that Tecord adequate for concluding 
character efforts are en outstanding 


com Stic of the airline industry in 

— with other types of A 

are eee even many of them which 
regulated industries. 

to ether the &ctivities permitted or 

ced by the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board in its administration of the regula- 
tory statute thereafter, however, have 
been in accord with the intent of Con- 
gress is quite another matter. It is this 
subject, insofar as of antitrust import, 
to which concern of the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee properly may be directed. 
The comparatively recent origin of the 
air transport industry and phenomena 
which have accompanied it in what is 
still a developmental stage are circum- 
stances which would lead me to oppose 
recommendations at this time for any 
precipitous action. It is my belief that 
the report proposed from the subcom- 
mittee’s inquiry has given inadequate at- 
tention to at least three important 
factors: 

First. The report does not adequately 
analyze or treat the extent to which in- 
terplay of congressionally directed poli- 
cies and purposes set forth in the regula- 
tory statute properly may have required 
relegation of some antitrust concepts in 
specific instances to positions of inferior 
importance. As I read the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, and as it appears to have 
been interpreted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the courts, antitrust princi- 
ples are included in public interest con- 
cepts along with a variety of others, the 
relative importance of which in a given 
situation has been entrusted for determi- 
nation by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
subject to review by higher authority. 
The report, however, fails to consider as 
I think it should, whatever weight the 
Civil Aeronautics Board properly may 
have given to other policies and purposes 
necessary for promotion and develop- 
ment of a sound air transportation in- 
dustry in the interests of best serving the 
foreign and domestic commerce, the 
postal service and the national defense 
of the United States. 

Nor does the report consider the im- 
portance of continuously decreasing cost 
to the American taxpayer through reduc- 
tion of subsidies. For example, the pro- 
posed report implies that absence of com- 
petition, consummation of mergers, es- 
tablishment of uniform standards under 
Civil Aeronautics Board approved ma- 
chinery and other cooperative working 
arrangements among airlines must be 
condemned per se. This, to me, repre- 
sents a rather superficial concern with 
only one criterion of public interest as 
defined in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
From the record of the subcommittee’s 
hearings, I am not in position to reach 
firm convictions as to the adequacy of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board's exercise of 
its responsibilities in all situations. How- 
ever, I feel that the conclusions drawn 
in the report are unjust and perhaps un- 
founded, unless examination is under- 
taken of other reasons for which the 
Government has countenanced such ac- 
tivities and arrangements within the 
overall regulatory pattern prescribed for 
air transportation. 

Second. The report contains charac- 
terizations in considerable detail and 
some conclusions which are of a deroga- 
tory nature from an antitrust stand- 
point. Iam unable to find adequate sup- 
port for many of them in the record of 
the subcommittee's hearings, and others 
I find specifically disproved by the rec- 
ord. 
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Third. Numerous items commented on 
in the report appear to me to constitute 
irrelevancies going beyond the subject of 
appropriate concern by the subcommit- 
tee and prejudicial to the agencies, or- 
ganizations or companies to which they 
are related. Similarly, the report is de- 
ficient in failing to mention or properly 
evaluate countervailing evidence weigh- 
ing upon a variety of disputed issues. 

In the interests of brevity, I do not 
propose in this statement to deal with 
each detail concerning which my views 
of the record are in agreement with or 
dissent from the report. 

I do not find record support in these 
hearings to the effect that the basic 
techniques of regulatory bodies are nec- 
essarily anticompetitive in nature. 

As respects Government regulation of 
air transportation, I am in full accord 
with the principle that where actions 
taken pursuant to administrative ap- 
proval receive specific exemption from 
prosecution under the antitrust laws, 
regulatory officials must still make an 
independent determination as to what 
weight is to be given to competitive 
standards in promulgating regulations 
or approving industry accords. The 
Same is and should be true in licensing 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The intended role of competition is, 
in my opinion, adequately covered in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, the very terms of 
which clearly illustrate that Congress 
has combined conflicting economic poli- 
cies and has required the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to exercise its authority so 
as to accommodate all such policies, de- 
termining whichever must be regarded 
as paramount in weighing the public 
interest in any given situation under the 
Board's jurisdiction. 

It is for these reasons, together with 
the scope of the subcommittee’s record 
that I regard generic criticism of other 
statutes and agencies 
them as irrelevant to and not a proper 
subject for discussion in this report. 

In the subcommittee’s discussion of 
the role of competition in air transpor- 
tation over the years since enactment of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, I must register 
firm objection to detailed reference to 
and quotations from those identified 
with only one side of a contention, and 
summary dismissal of extensive presen- 
tations, analyses, and record data on the 
other side. The weight and importance 
of this evidence are, in my opinion, un- 
derstated merely by commenting: “These 
allegations were vigorously contested by 
the representatives from the certified air 
carriers who also testified at the hear- 
ing.” The report, I feel, is deficient in 
not setting forth and weighing the rea- 
sons, argument, and data submitted in 
such vigorous contest. It is from such 
examples as this that I find a basic one- 
sidedness reflected throughout the entire 
report. 

Iinfer from the report the definite im- 
plication that failure by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board earlier to authorize new 

competitive air services automatically 
must be viewed as a disservice to the pub- 
lic interest. I do not believe such impli- 
cations sustainable in disregard of what- 
ever other consicerations and circum- 
Stances may have contributed to the 
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Board’s various decisions. The Board’s 
decisions are also guided by desire to 
avoid uneconomic duplication of or mul- 
tiple service in markets of limited traffic 
opportunity and consequently avoiding 
adverse effect on Government subsidy 
requirements. Certainly I am not, nor 
do I believe the subcommittee was upon 
that record, in any position to reach 
conclusions as to overall propriety of 
route patterns established by the Board 
unless the subcommittee were to under- 
take more critical analysis of the stated 
reasons for the Board’s actions and the 
detailed record upon which a particular 
decision by the Board was reached. This 
the report does not do, The record be- 
fore the subcommittee explains, but the 
report does not mention, the Board's ef- 
forts to transform the operations of cer- 
tain grandfather carriers from their 
original character of subsidized local and 
feeder services into self-sufficient trunk 
line operations. An alternate choice for 
the Board would have been to forever 
confine such pioneer grandfather car- 
riers to their original subsidized status 
and open up the more lucrative long-haul 
markets to newcomers. Whether in ret- 
rospect the Board's choice in any such 
instance provided the greater protec- 
tion, of the public interest, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but from the record I do 
not believe that the subcommittee is en- 
titled to arbitrary acceptance of the ad- 
verse view. 

In my opinion the discussions devoted 
to the Air Transport Association, the 
International Air Transport Association, 
carrier relationships with those entrusted 
with dealing with the public as their au- 
thorized agents, and the extent of Civil 
Aeronautics Board control over such 
matters, are characterized by a one- 
sidedness not representing a fair evalua- 
tion of the whole record. 

Upon the basis of the record, I am 
unable to fully agree with the manner 
and detail in which the report deals with 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. Ido 
not believe that the report accurately 
analyzes the intensely competitive at- 
mosphere in which international air 
Services are now operated or the com- 
petitive positions of carriers operating 
in those fields. 

Moreover, by adopting the technique 
of accepting as fact a variety of accusa- 
tions made in years past against Pan 
American by its competitors, and failing 
to give weight to the testimony and other 
evidence submitted by Pan American, the 
report, in my opinion, leaves misleading 
impressions. 


No weight 1s given to a statement sub- 
mitted by Pan American calling the sub- 
committee's attention to the fact that a 
collection of attacks against Pan Ameri- 
can accumulated over the years, long 
since had been examined into and thor- 
oughly aired in adversary proceedings 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
is borne out by the North Atlantic Route 
Transfer case in which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board's Assistant Chief Examiner 
weighed the full record on many of these 
matters in 1949, and found: 

These charges lose much of thetr signifi- 


cance and color when the testimony is 
read * * *, 


pay a great deal more. 
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There are some incidents * * * where the 
acts of Pan American * * * can hardly be 
described as gracious to their competitors. 
For that matter, it 1s a rare matter to find 
any airline extending itself to welcome com- 
petition in its territory, so Pan American's 
attitude on that point is not unusual. How- 
ever, the testimony does show that there 
were two sides to most of the controversies 
and incidents and it does not prove the 
charges, many of which have been made on 
numerous occasions * * *, 

* * * there 1s no occasion for considering 
the imposition of conditions (upon the North 
Atlantic route-transfer) unless it should be 
concluded that the transaction as presented 
will not be consistent with the public in- 
terest, but will result in creating a monopoly 
or monopolies and thereby restrain compe- 
tition and jeopardize another air carrier not 
& party to the purchase. On the basis of 
the evidence of record and the contentions 
and arguments of the parties, and all the 
foregoing considerations, the examiner can- 
not so find. 


I cannot find that any new evidence 
was presented before the subcommittee 
to support any reason or basis for dis- 
puting the correctness of the above 
findings. 

It is for these reasons that I do not 
feel that Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., has received the judicious treatment 
in the report that it or any other re- 
sponsible business enterprise or private 
citizen should receive. 

I would assume, and the Congress 
should expect, that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will continue to regard considera- 
tion of antitrust policies as essential to 
its guardianship of the public interest 
in the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of sound United States-flag air- 
transport systems. However, I do not 
believe that the character of the ma- 
jority report of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee makes any substantial contribu- 
tion toward those ends; yet, I think it has 
done & great disservice to the elements of 
IU MEE industry with which it chose 

eal. 


Magazines Get Cheap Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the postal rates for 
magazines. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, for many years, the pub- 
lishers of Life magazine have been getting 
away with murder on postal rates. In 1947 
and 1948 when I was chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee they of- 
fered to increase their rates 10 percent for 
8 consecutive years. This was refused be- 
cause the record showed that they should 
Some of these maga- 
zines charged as much as $40,000 a page for 
advertising. 0 

That they are making a terrific amount of 
money is shown by the following report on 


September 19 


Time and Life magazines to the stockholders 
on January 16, 1957: 

“The most important thing about the year 
is that 1956 was the best year that Time, 
Inc. and its magazines ever enjoyed. We 
estimate our net profit for the year 1956 at 
approximately 86.75 per share (exclusive 
the capital gains on the liquidation of our 
Houston Oil Co. stock) es compared with 
$4.72 per share in 1955. * * * A historical 
footnote to our special letter of 19 years ago: 
We believe that the level cf earnings attained 
by Life in 1956 has never ben equalled bY 
any other magazine in the history of pub* 
lishing. * * * In early December we an- 
nounced jointly with Rockefeller Center, Ine. 
our proposed joint venture for the construc- 
tion of a new 47-story building adjacent to 
the Center which will house our future op- 
erations and provide several of the coun* 
try's largest corporations with what we be- 
Meve will be the finest office space available 
in New York City for the coming years." 

The raising of postal rates to these mage” 
zines has ben far, far, far too long delay! 
The taxpayers are stuck millions of dollars 
a year to pay these postal rates for thes? 
magazines, and there isn't any earthly rea- 
son why they should not pay their way 94 
does any other business. 

I hope that when we meet in January 1t 
will be the first order of business on the 
of the Committee on Post Omee and Ci 
Service to get these rates adjusted and save 
the taxpayers some money. 


Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress is ending. The heated debates 
the deliberations, and the controversies 
are all a picture of the true American 
scene. Let me remind my readers tha 
on the other side of the world where 
communism rules, there are no debates, 
only ultimatums; no opinions, only forè” 
ordained plans; and no controversies for 
fear of liquidation. In controversies 
over legislation, I have tried to keep in 
mind the common good and I have vo 
for the kind of strong America in which 
my constituents want to live, where the 
rights of man guaranteed by our CoD“ 
stitution prevail. 

The question of the rights of individ- 
uals and the sovereignty of nations is 9 
basic issue both nationally and interna- 
tionally. Much of the legislation con- 
sidered during this session concerned it- 
self with these principles on which the 
Government of the United States was 
founded. In a free democracy, legisla- 
tion can be enacted to correct the 
and injustices that exist. The accom 
plishment of these social reforms needs 
the cooperation of all citizens, particu- 
larly in this era when the enemies of 
freedom use, without compunction, 
weapons best known to them—prop8- 
ganda, insurrection, subversion, infiltra- 
tion, and intrigue, We must keep this in 
mind when we consider present-day 
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troblems. For the purpose of clarifying 
€ issues, I will separate them into cate- 
Bories of international and national. 
With these thoughts in mind, I ana- 
and voted on legislation. The bills 
Pa resolutions which were enacted are 
tnabodied in this report to the people of 
10th Congressional District of New 
ork. Due to the strong, constructive 
dership of the Speaker of the House, 
YBURN, and of the majority leader 
the Senate, Lynpon JOHNSON, there 
&ccomplishments on the credit side 
4 the ledger of history for the Ist ses- 
on of the 85th Congress. Their deter- 
mination to withstand the vacillating 
PProach and the indecisions of the ad- 
Cist tion brought to a successful con- 
ha On, issues which otherwise would 
ve been shelved. 
INTERNATIONAL 


The foreign policy of the United States 
und upon the foundation formulated 
the er a Democratic administration when 
lea gc. nite States reluctantly accepted 
vol ership of the free world. This in- 
unte" & duty to keep the free world 
at ted and to cooperate with the nations 

free world in the fight against the 
co on enemy. This policy is known as 
be *ctive defense. 'The free world must 
can be to every situation where a gain 
Scored in the fight against inter- 

fees communism. 
isis E as the Communist threat ex- 
with € United States is interdependent 
Whe’ free nations of the world. 
€r the leaders of international 
nationa] call themselves Socialists, 
Communists, or international 

— their objective is the 
` Ante to destroy the United States of 

stan diae the most powerful Nation 
domina in the way of their avowed 
of the tion of the world. The power 
ennipg tom bomb which threatens the 

ation of civilization is held by the 
bolical enemies of freedom the 


Wo 
rld has ever known—the leaders of the 


van: to be effective, this policy of the 


le States must have consistent 
inter uP to inspire confidence in our 
howe; ans and objectives. The Eisen- 
enough aministration has not been firm 
quently Dor sufficiently definite. Cense- 
to diia Soviet Union has been able 
fore wora Propaganda advantage be- 
fact Forld opinion. It is an admitted 
deen put, the unity of the free world has 
few ye btured by the events of the past 
ars, particularly, the past year. 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


bote backbone of United States foreign 


Which the mutual security program 
Proved to les foreign aid. This has 
not only useful but also 

— It is the bulwark against 
World st m end it is a foundation for 
line of eabtuty, It represents the first 
Our efense of the United States and 
rity, of the cost of collective secu- 
are a great industrial nation, we 


depend 

Strat ent on world markets for 
With SiC Materials, As a nation blessed 
We share uses, humanity demands that 
nate. OUr Ecods with the less fortu- 


at United states cannot afford to 
again es we did in the Suez crisis 
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and in the Hungarian crisis last fall. 
The United States leadership must seek 
and obtain free world loyalty and coop- 
eration among members of the entire 
free world. Had the United States 
exerted true leadership last fall, the dif- 
ficulty between Great Britain, France, 
and Israel would not have arisen. 

The Mutual Security Act is the ex- 
pressed desire of Congress to bear our 
responsibility in authorizing and appro- 
priating funds necessary to carry out 
United States responsibility toward the 
mutual defense of the free world. The 
administration of these funds is the re- 
sponsibility of the President. 

The fact is that the mutual security 

rogram has strengthened free Europe. 
For example, in 1956, when our contribu- 
tion to the NATO countries amounted 
to $1.7 billion, our NATO partners in 
Europe expended for defense, $13 billion 
or almost 90 percent of their combined 
defense expenditures. In addition, the 
nations receiving military assistance 
from us have spent for defense $5.50 for 
every dollar that we have put into such 
assistance. 

I question the policy of the Eisenhower 
administration in the vital area of the 
Middle East. Lack of action in halting 
Russian arms to Egypt and Syria in 1955 
gave Russia a foothold in the Middle 
East. While President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles were in Geneva seeking 
peace with the Soviet, the free world 
was stabbed in the back by the Russian 
deal in arms with Egypt. A strong pol- 
icy by President Eisenhower at that time 
would have borne fruit. 

The mutual security program for the 
fiscal year 1958 has been under congres- 
sional consideration since early last 
spring. Before that, it had been the 
target of searching legislative and execu- 
tive investigations. 

The executive branch originally asked 
for $4.4 billion, which was scaled down 
to $3.8 billion. The appropriation for 
defense support for fiscal year 1958 was 
reduced by $336,700,000 from the pre- 
vious year. This reduction is justified by 
the more rigid definition of defense sup- 
port and the improved economic condi- 
tions of some countries that hitherto 
have received such assistance. The prin- 
cipal shift in emphasis has been to the 
countries in the Near East and the Far 
Fast. More than 80 percent of the sum 
requested by the executive branch has 
been planned for use in Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, 
and, more recently, Jordan. New funds 
for military assistance for fiscal year 1958 
were reduced $334,290,000 from the pre- 
vious year. There is at present in the 
pipeline $4,380,594,000. In addition, this 
country holds currencies of other coun- 
tries in the amount of $2.5 billion result- 
ing from the sales of agricultural com- 
modities. We can draw from these 
so-called counterpart funds to further 
mutual security and its objectives. 

The mutual-security program makes 
greater emphasis on loans rather than 
gifts. No new funds were appropriated 
for fiscal year 1958, but an unobligated 
balance of $52 million remains. In lieu 
of appropriating new funds for develop- 
ment assistance, the development loan 
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fund was created with an appropriation 
of $300 million for 1 year only. Orig- 
inally the executive branch requested an 
appropriation of $500 million for fiscal 
year 1958 and borrowing authority for 
$7,500,000 for 1959 and 1960, respectively. 
I opposed this latter authorization for 
1959 and 1960 because this would have 
been added to the national debt. The 
bill when passed carried the appropria- 
tion for 1 year only. 

It is contemplated that the fund will 
operate.on a revolving basis, with the 
payments and principal on loans being 
reloaned as they become available. Re- 
payment of loans in foreign currencies 
will be accepted when necessary to meet 
the requirements of the program, Such 
currencies could be reloaned or they 
might be sold for dollars to United States 
Government agencies needing such cur- 
rencies, thus providing dollars for use 
by the fund. 

The details as to how the fund will be 
administered have not been worked out 
completely. Information concerning the 
activities of the fund will be announced 
Soon. 

I firmly believe the mutual-security 
appropriation and the carryover funds 
give the program more than can be spent 
in the current fiscal year. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 117 (ALSO CALLED THE 
EISENHOWER MIDDLE EAST DOCTRINE) 

This was a joint resolution to authorize 
the President to undertake economic and 
military cooperation with nations of the 
Middle East to strengthen the defense 
of their independence. 

The request by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for the adoption of this resolu- 
ticn was an admission that a Communist 
threat to the free world and the security 
of the United States existed in the Mid- 
dle East, Secretary Dulles, in referring 
to this legislation, stated publicly: 

Congress would have to take responsibility 
for the risk that the Middle East would be 
lost in a great and maximum disaster unless 
it backs the President, 


As a matter of fact, the resolution was 
overdue by at least 2 years. It meant 
little at this late hour, as events in that 
area of the world have proved. The time 
for its adoption and efficient operation 
was in 1955 when the U. S. S. R. slipped 
into the Middle East by furnishing arms 
to Egypt at the very time its perfidious 
leaders were negotiating with the ad- 
ministration. No policy was formulated, 
The wait-and-see attitude continued un- 
til the situation exploded and action was 
demanded. 

But, what did this resolution seek to 
do? This can best be explained by quot- 
ing section 2: 

The United States will employ the Armed 
Forces cf the United States if invited and 
the President deems it necessary, if there is 
an overt act by international communism. 


As we well know, an overt act by inter- 
national communism could well ke the 
start of world war III. The grave defect 
in this resolution 1s that it does not deal 
in any way with subversion, that new 
look of the U, S. S. R. so well known by 
the leaders and governments of the Mid- 
dle East and so stated by the present 


administration. 
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At a Foreign Affairs Committee hear- 
ing, Secretary of State Dulles said that, 
although there was Soviet influence in 
the area, he believed the Eisenhower pro- 
gram would keep international commu- 
nism from taking control. Congress re- 
sponded to the President's request by 
adopting the Eisenhower Middle East 
doctrine. A mission—headed by 
former Congressman James P. Rich- 
ards—was sent to that area to explain 
this doctrine, but all the mission did 
was pledge $119 million out of the $200 
million authorized to bolster the econ- 
omies of the countries against the Com- 
munist threat. The countries alining 
with Russia refused to invite the Rich- 
ards mission for consultation. At this 
writing, Syria has fallen into the Russian 
entanglement which Nasser had already 
embraced. Thus, the weakness of the 
Eisenhower doctrine has brought the 
free world again to the brink which was 
the fear I had expressed in my ques- 
tioning of Secretary Dulles during the 
committee hearings on this doctrine. 
Following are my questions and the Sec- 
retary's replies: 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Secretary, since you and 
the President have stated that this resolu- 
tion does not deal with the peaceful solu- 
tion of the critical problems in this area, for 
example, (1) settlement of international use 
and operation of the Suez Canal, (2) estab- 
lishment of & just peace between Israel and 
the Arab nations, including settlement of a 
refugee program, and so forth, and since it 
does not deal with indirect aggression, does 
not this resolution almost secure the posi- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. in the Middle East 
rather than displacing her, by almost guar- 
anteeing the status quo, which we are all 
against? 

Secretary Duties. In my opinion the best 
way to deal with these problems is for us to 
undertake the program here, which is not 
being dealt with by the United Nations at 
the present time and which could not effec- 
tively be dealt with by the United Nations, 
and support the United Nations in its deal- 
ings with the other problems of the area. It 
is dealing very actively with the problem of 
the relations between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. As you know, the United Nations 
has an observation mission watching the 
borders as to these raids. There is a United 
Nations mission looking after the refugees. 
Mr. Hammarskjold, the Secretary General, 
went on two missions to the area last spring 
and summer to deal with that problem and 
to study it. He is dealing with it actively 
and we are supporting him. 

There is the problem of the future of the 
Suez Canal. That is a problem before the 
Security Council of the United Nations and 
it is also being dealt with by the General 
Assembly, and Mr. Hammarskjold is dealing 
with that problem. 

I believe the best way is for us to support 
the United Nations in the areas where it is 
acting and can act effectively, and for us, 
through this legislation, to deal with areas 
which the United Nations cannot cover ade- 
quately because of the veto power of the 
Soviet Union in the Security Council and its 
disregard of the General Assembly as evi- 
denced in the case of Hungary. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Secretary, you emphasized 
international communism's breakthrough in 
this area. Since the U. S. S. R. established 
herseif in the Middle East during these 2 
years in Egypt and Syria, and so forth, and 
since we are not going to deal with this in- 
direct aggression, are we not accepting the 
establishment of national communism by 
saying that if those nations accept aid from 
Russia we will stand by and let.them and 
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thereby perhaps establish national com- 
munism? 

Secretary DULLES. The Soviet influence, of 
course, is in the area. It has been there for 
& long time in fluctuating degrees. But we 
do not believe international communism has 
yet gained control of any Middle Eastern 
state, and this program that we outline is 
designed to take all the measures which I 
think are available to prevent that happen- 
ing; or, if it happens, to be sure it is of very 
brief duration. 

I indicated that I do not think we should 
attack any country by armed force because 
we think it has a government controlled by 
communism. We are not going into the 
business of using armed force to accomplish 
that purpose. There are other ways it can 
be done. 

KELLY RESOLUTION ON HUNGARY 
(H. CON. RES. 204) 


One of the most important resolutions 
adopted in the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress was the Kelly resolution on 
Hungary which was unanimously agreed 
to by the House and the Senate. This 
measure expressed the sense of Congress 
that the President and the United States 
delegates to the United Nations General 
Assembly should seek adoption of the 
report of its Committee on the Hungarian 
Revolution and work for measures to 
bring about the freedom of captive na- 
tions. 

The following recommendations are 
included in this resolution: 

First. Consideration and adoption of 
the report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary 
and other available information on the 
brutal action of the Soviet Union in 
Hungary. 

Second. Join in seeking the most effec- 
tive way of dealing with the report of 
the U. N. special committee in order to 
advance the objectives of the United Na- 
tions regarding the situation in Hungary. 

Third. To prevent further repressive 
action by the Soviet Union and seek all 
practical redress of the wrong which has 
been committed in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations and the ele- 
mental requirements of humanity. 

Fourth. Implement policies through 
the United Nations or in cooperation with 
the peoples of the free world to work 
toward the freedom and independence of 
the captive nations, and to effectively 
utilize the position of the United States 
through the proper means, to the end 
that the Hungarian tragedy shall not be 
repeated anywhere. 

If the United Nations is to be more 
than a debating society, positive action 
must be taken on all these recommenda- 
tions. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 16 (ON THE STATUS- 
OF-FORCES AGREEMENTS) 

This resolution provides for a revision 
of the Status of Forces Agreement to re- 
move armed services personnel from 
criminal jurisdiction of foreign countries. 

I voted to bring this resolution to the 
House floor for action because I felt the 
rights of our military personnel overseas 
should be brought to the attention of the 
United States Senate. While the House 
of Representatives has no power in the 
ratification of treaties, it does have a 
grave responsibility to make known its 
views so that legislation will be truly 
representative. 
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My previous support of the Status of 
Forces Agreement was based on the as- 
surance that servicemen were under the 
jurisdiction of the United States in re- 
spect to offenses committed on duty. 
The following is quoted from the state- 
ment of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State at the hearings on this resolution 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 

In the first place, the Status of Forces 
Agreement provides that the United States 
servicemen remain under United States ju- 
risdiction with respect to offenses committed 
while on duty. In other words, foreign gov- 
ernments haye voluntarily limited their ju- 
risdiction to criminal offenses occurring while 
soldiers are off duty, on leave, or a. w. o. I. 
President Eisenhower once addressed himself 
to this important feature of the agreement. 
He said in effect that he believed service- 
men deserved special treatment while car- 
rying out their assignments, but that when 
these servicemen were on leave and were 
following personal interests they should bé 
subject to the same basic responsibilities 88 
other citizens. 


Since the recent decision of the Presi- 
dent and the Court to the effect that they 
have the authority to waive this juris- 
diction, I feel a clarification should be 
made in our agreement and I therefore 
will support an amendment to prohibit 
such waiver of the “on duty" clause by 
our Government. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 

ASSISTANCE ACT EXTENSION 


The Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assitance Act—Public Law 480 of 
the 83d Congress—authorized the sale of 
our agricultural surpluses to friendly na- 
tions. Public Law 128 of the 85th Con- 
gress, 1st session, extended the orig 
act of June 30, 1958, and it incre 
from $3 billion to $4 billion the amount 
of surplus commodities for sale and from 
$500 million to $800 million the amount 
for relief of needy persons abroad. TO 
date, the cost of this program has been 
$3 billion for moving $1 billion of agri- 
cultural surpluses to nations abroad. 
To me, this is not only unsound—it is 
morally wrong. The sale of these sur- 
pluses to needy Americans is denied. 
True, a small portion of our agricultural 
surpluses is given to school lunch pro- 
grams and to welfare agencies, but this 
Agricultural Trade Development an 
Assistance Act provides for the sale 
such surpluses to foreign nations. 

In 1954, the Congress adopted my 
amendment to the original act in limiting 
the sale of surpluses to friendly nations 
and prohibiting the sale to the U. S. S. R- 
and those nations under Soviet domi- 
nation or controlled by Communist or- 
ganizations. In 1957 during the consid- 
eration of the bill to extend this law, I 
offered an amendment to continue to 
prohibit the sale of surpluses to the 
U. S. S. R. and to those nations under 
Communist control or Communist or- 
ganizations unless Congress passed . 
resolution declaring the nation friendly. 
I regret to have to report that this 
amendment was not adopted. Thé 
Eisenhower administration believes 
these surpluses should be sold to nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must not forget that we are en 
gaged in a sinister cold war with a ruth- 
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less, diabolically clever enemy. It will 
uire the full, Positive force of the Con- 
88 of the United States in conjunction 
the executive branch to counteract 
© Soviet exploitation cf our kindness, 
and ant: decency, adherence to treaties, 
2 adherence to the pledged word. The 
fete ee branch desires to retain abso- 
discretion in determining which na- 
is friendly. Perhaps it would like to 
N der Syria & friendly nation. Or 
"els Vietnam. Or North Korea. Or 
shou! China. Recent developments 
this d give us pause for great fear on 
m ETE. Surplus agricultural com- 
"ys €s to Red China? Recognition of 
tatiy hina? Admission of her represen- 
N es to represent China in the United 
ations? 


€ issue 1s really not the Congress 
Versus the executive branch of our Gov- 
Wann The issue here is whether it 
tion ‘be the executive branch in conjunc- 
tive p the Congress, or just the execu- 
mina ranch alone making a vital deter- 

tion, 


A RELAXATION OF TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


further demonstration of the atti- 
— m the Eisenhower administration 
` elite Communist nations and the sat- 
in 1957 tuntrles was the announcement 
to re that the United States had agreed 
China the curb on trade with Red 


1951$ Mutual Security Control Act of 
ma Ohibits the shipment of strategic 
tries 8 — Communtst-dominated coun- 
World alle, United States, with the free 
for man €s, has agreed on this principle 
trade fall years. The listing of items of 
tive de into qualitative and quantita- 
hower tegories. Since 1953, the Eisen- 
laxatio ration has agreed to re- 
listing n of the restrictive items on this 
to — 1957, the relaxation extended 
While no 160 new items for our allies 
Uniteq Telaxation was planned on the 
pra States embargo. 
easing of unt among free nations on the 
aud Req trade restrictions with Russia 
t the f may be the new policy 
danger ig remains that there is grave 
Communic easing trade barriers with 
trolled na t nations and Communist-con- 
the ire tions. European nations have 
Drodu cti Concentration of industrial 
does not in the world. The U. S. S. R. 
If the U Want to destroy this potential. 
agreements S. R. can achieve business 
Contro] t with European powers, it can 
Sev © economy of those nations 
It mist if, ports and imports at will. 
Support : remembered that Russia’s 
Suez Cad t in the seizure of the 
Europe M Proved the dependence of 
the inte, economy on the importance of 
ternationa] control of this canal. 
Of East-West trade could, in 
ind bring economic ruin to 
te relief Could outweigh the imme- 
i to the economy of Europe in 
f Ra of East-West trade at this 
barriers ucing the East-West trade 
d. S. 8 hoe be more helpful to the 
relieving um this time by the free world's 
Sbonsibilit © Kremlin of bearing the re- 
Communi; for their failure of their 
failure det economic theories. The 
Proven E the Communist theory is 
Y Conditions within Russia and 
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within Communist-controlled nations. 
The Polish and the Hungarian revolu- 
tions have proven this fact. The big 
question for the free world is: “Butter or 
guns?" Should the free world furnish 
the butter so that the U. S. S. R. can con- 
tinue the buildup of her guns? 

Other enactments international in 
scope are as follows: 

Public Law 21 approves amendment 
of Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
of December 6, 1945, to permit deferment 
of payments on loan to the United 
Kingdom. 

Public Law 55 extends the operating 
authority of the Export-Import Bank for 
5 years to June 30, 1963. 

Public Law 27 extends for 1 year, to 
June 30, 1958, the suspension of duties 
and import taxes on metal scrap. 

Public Law 14 authorizes agreements 
for construction of atomic reactors in 
Berlin, West Germany. 

Public Law 220 authorizes the sale of 4 
and the loan of 45 naval vessels to friend- 
ly nations in Europe, Latin America, and 
the Far East, to facilitate mutual secu- 
rity agreements. 

House Concurrent Resolution 115 de- 
clares the sense of Congress that Spain 
should be admitted to membership in 
NATO. 

NATIONAL 

The recommendations of the President 
on domestic issues were marked by the 
same shifting of position. 'This caused 
complete misunderstanding by Congress 
of what the President sought to accom- 
plish and because of the failure of the 
President and his Cabinet to clarify the 
position of the administration. Congress 
was forced to sift from among the various 
propositions, the ones which would serve 
the country best. 

^ BUDGET 


It was the budget and its presentation 
that snarled the work of the 85th Con- 
gress. The President requested Con- 
gress to grant the authority to spend 
$73.3 billion, Congress responded by ap- 
propriating $67.7 bilion. 'This cut of 
over $5 billion does not include the per- 
manent authorization of $8 billion which 
represents interest on the national debt. 
When President Eisenhower took office 
in 1952, the national debt was $258 bil- 
Jion, the interest on this amount being 
$5.9 billion. The national debt today is 
$274 billion with an interest of $8 billion. 

Coming hard on the heels of the much 
publicized economy drive by the Republi- 
cans and their cries of extravagance, 
waste, and mismanagement by the 
Democrats, the budget request was a 
shock. Itis the largest peacetime budget 
in the history of our country. The 
Secretary of the Treasury declared it 
was too high and requested that Con- 
gress reduce it, The President defended 
the Secretary's stand, thus failing to 
support his own request. Congress ful- 
filled its responsibility and reductions 
were recommended by committees after 
months of searching study and hearings. 
The defense budget was reduced by $2.6 
billon. Last year, the Department of 
Defense had available $74.7 billion, of 
which, $36.2 was a new appropriation by 
Congress. The carry over funds were for 
ships, aircraft, and other long lead-time 
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items. The Department of Defense has 
$70.8 billion for the current fiscal year, 
of which, $35.9 billion is new appropria- 
tion with the exception of $590 million 
which represents transfers from un- 
needed funds. Thus, out of the available 
total of $70.8 billion, the Department of 
Defense expects to spend about $38 
billion. 

There have been many news reports 
in recent months of announcements from 
the Pentagon concerning cutbacks in 
personnel and the slowing down of many 
programs. The reductions in the de- 
fense budget are not responsible for these 
cutbacks. It became apparent to the 
Defense Department a few months ago 
that if defense spending took its natural 
course during this fiscal year, it would 
range between $40 and $42 billion. Ade- 
quate funds are in the hands of the 
Defense Department to finance a de- 
fense program this year in the sum of $42 
billion, or more, out of a total availability 
of $70.8 billion. 

DISARMAMENT 

On this subject, the administration's 
attitude has not been firm enough and 
consequently, the Soviet Union has been 
able to obtain a propaganda advantage 
before world opinion. It is felt that basic 
goals and policies of the United States 
have been so obscured in a morass of de- 
tail, that a clear statement of funda- 
mentals is obviously necessary. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 

Public Law 63 continues to July 1, 1959, 
suspension of 2,000,500 statutory limita- 
tion on personnel strength of Armed 
Forces. 

Public Law 62 provides for induction of 
doctors, dentists, and allied specialist 
categories into the Armed Forces, as 
needed, with reserve commissions, and it 
ends the special doctor-dentist draft. 

Public Law 116 extends to June 30, 
1959, authority for enlistment of aliens in 
the Regular Army. 

Public Law 269 establishes a uniform 
procedure for production in court of 
statements by Government witnesses and 
limits admissibility to such as the court 
deems relevant. This law is designed to 
protect the secret files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation against unlim- 
ited exploration by attorneys for de- 
fendants in criminal trials. It bans pre- 
trial disclosure of the files. After hear- 
ing the testimony of the prosecution wit- 
nesses, the trial judges must screen the 
FBI documents and turn over to the 
defense only those relevant to the testi- 
mony. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Public Law 4 increases the lending 
authority of the Small Business Admin- 
istration by $80 million to the total of 
$455 million. 

Public Law 10 increases the borrowing 
power of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association by $0.5 billion to $1.6 billion 
to help ease the mortgage-money market. 

Public Law 12 extends to July 1, 1958, 
the 52 percent corporate income tax and 
present schedule of excise taxes on alco- 
holic beverages, cigarettes, automobiles, 
and parts and accessories. 
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Public Law 17 authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay nterest up to 3.26 
percent on savings bonds. 

IMMIGRATION 


Public Law 316 represents substantial 
progress toward a revision of our immi- 
gration laws and it exhibits a recognition 
by the Congress of its responsibilities in 
the field of legislation. The most impor- 
tant provision in this new law is its effect 
on those cases which involve family 
hardship. It allows the admission of 
about 28,000 alien members of immigrant 
families and it permits the admission of 
2,000 orphans over a 2-year period. The 
new law calls for a redistribution of 18,- 
656 visas which remained unused at the 
expiration of the Refugee Relief Act. 
Fourteen thousand of these will be allo- 
cated to refugees from persecution in 
Communist nations and the general area 
of the Middle East. It cancels all mort- 
gages on national quotas which were in- 
curred by the Displaced Persons Act and 
the Refugee Relief Act. Approximately 
8,000 people from countries whose quotas 
were in scme cases, mortgaged up to the 
year 2274, can now hope to migrate to 
America. Other features of the bill are: 
it will permit to stay here 15,000 people 
from behind the Iron Curtain who made 
fraudulent representations about their 
birthplace for fear of prosecution; it pro- 
vides for the admission of 840 skilled 
specialists; it permits the Department of 
Justice to waive the requirement of fin- 
gerprints of nonofficial visitors to the 
United States; and it gives illegitimate 
children the same immigration rights as 
all others. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The civil-rights bill of 1957 is the first 
legislation of its kind that has been en- 
acted in 82 years. This fact in itself is 
important although the weakness of this 
legislation must not be minimized. The 
original civil-rights bill, sponsored by 
my colleague, Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York, survived the delay- 
ing tactics and other methods of ob- 
struction and was passed by the House 
of Representatives. It became the 10th 
civil-rights bill passed by the House in 
the last 24 years. In the Senate, the 
main features of the Celler bill were 
eliminated. 

The civil-rights law does not establish 
a new set of rights. It does create a new 
procedure whereby the Department of 
Justice may intervene and the Federal 
courts may act, to prevent denial of the 
right to vote. I supported the Celler 
bill and I voted for the compromise bill 
when it was finally agreed that we had 
the choice of the compromise measure 
or nothing. Despite its weakness, this 
law is a step ahead in our determination 
to wipe out discrimination which can 
have no place in our democracy. It is 
the first legal attempt to provide the 
machinery for making the 14th amend- 
ment a reality. 

Briefly, the civil-rights law provides: 

First. For the creation of a special 
Civil Rights Division within the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Second. For the creation of a Federal 
Civil Rights Commission to investigate 
charges that constitutional rights are 
being violated. This Commission is to 
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be a bipartisan body of six members ap- 
pointed by the President and confirm 
by the Senate. It will have broad pow- 
ers to illuminate abuses of civil powers! 
Ultimately, its objective is to suggest to 
Congress how the civil-rights laws could 
be improved. Out of such study may 
emerge further action by Congress. 

Third. For injunctions against inter- 
ference with the right to vote and any 
defendant can demand a new trial before 
a jury if a judge rules him guilty in a 
criminal case and fines him more than 
$300 or sentences him to more than 45 
days in jail. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 

Public Law 168 increases rates of com- 
pensation for service-connected disabil- 
ities and for dependency allowances. 

Public Law 209 liberalizes eligibility 
standards for widows and veterans. 

Public Law 217 makes permanent the 
Missing Persons Act authorizing contin- 
ued pay to next of kin for personnel miss- 
ing in the course of duty. 

The bill to extend direct home loan and 
loan guaranty programs for World War 
II veterans to July 25, 1959, was vetoed by 
the President. 'This bill carried provi- 
sions to increase the maximum amount 
of loans and to encourage new construc- 
tion in rural and small-town areas. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Public Law 159 authorized $600 million 
Niagara River power development by the 
New York Power Authority under Federal 
license, providing preference to public 
agencies of 50 percent power, It directs 
the Federal Power Commission to award 
a license to the New York State Power 
Authority to build and operate hydro- 
electric facilities at Niagara Falls with 
a capacity of 1.8 billion kilowatts. This 
is equal to about one-fifth of New York 
State's present production capacity. The 
State Power Authority is prepared to 
start work immediately and plans to fi- 
nance the project by the sale of revenue 
bonds. Under the provision of the law, 
half of the power will be reserved for 
municipal distribution systems, coopera- 
tives, and other public bodies. 

The Niagara Power Cooperative would 
be guaranteed about 445 million kilo- 
watts of the nonpreference power to 
replace the Schollkopf plant in Niagara. 
This plant was destroyed by a rock slide 
on June 7, 1956. 

This authority has been a controver- 
sial subject between public and private 
power for over 6 years. Public power 
advocates sought priority for all the 
power while private power advocates 
fought any firm preference clause. The 
measure, as enacted, was a compromise 
acceptable to both public and private ad- 
vocates, and it will benefit the consumers. 

POSTAL RATE INCREASE BILL 


The Eisenhower administration rec- 
ommended a postal rate increase for all 
classes of mail, including the increase 
from 3 cents to 4 cents per ounce on 
first-class mail. I have long felt that 
the rates for second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mail should be adjusted before an 
increase is imposed on first-class mail 
rates. All of us are aware that the Post 
Office Department operates at a loss, but 
the deficit is to be found in second- and 
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third-class mail. In 1956, the second- 
class mail deficit was $269,210,078 and 
the third-class mail deficit was $207,- 
305,500. The Government, therefore, is 
in the position of subsidizing the news- 
paper and magazine publishers, the mail 
order firms, and the direct mail adver- 
tisers, all of them, profitmaking organ- 
izations. As an example, the following 
list shows but a few of the annual losses 
sustained by the Government in han- 
dling magazines and newspapers: 


| Loss to 
Government 

Publication: in 1956 
PALO ae Ooms see y ui dt $9, 310, 000 
Saturday Evening Post 6, 087, 000 
Reader's Digest 4, 800, 000 
Chicago Tribune 1, 788, 000 
New York Times 1, 700, 000 


There are those, however, who contend 
that the post office is a service to all 
and that it should not be expected to 
base its rates entirely on its costs. 

This bill was passed by the House late 
in the session, but action in the Senate 
has been deferred until the next session 
of the 85th Congress. 

POSTAL PAY RAISE BILL 


A bill to raise the salaries of 500,000 
postal employees and the bill to increase 
the salaries of Federal employees were 
passed by the House and the Senate late 
in the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 
In my appeal for this legislation I said, 
in part: 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that we are dealing 
with the career employees of the United 
States Government—the richest and most 
powerful Government in the world. Many of 
these career men and women are the princi- 
pal wage earners of their families. Let us 
pay them a family wage and not just a living 
wage. 


I regret that the President vetoed this ' 
bill. New bills on the subject will be 
presented in the next session and I feel 
confident that favorable action will be 
taken on them. | 

FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


This bill authorized a 5-year $1.5 bil- 
lion program of Federal aid to States for 
school construction. It was defeated in 
the House of Representatives for many 
reasons. Many Congressmen believe 
that the schoolroom shortage is not nā- 
tionwide and that the States and 1 
communities are handling the problem 
satisfactorily and that the preservation 
of our States as vigorous, powerful gov- 
ernment units is essential to permanent, 
individual freedom, and the growth 
our national strength. The need for 
economy was a factor in some cases, bul 
in many more, there was a reasonab 
fear that a precedent would be set which 
would be difficult to overrule. President 
Eisenhower sought to distribute Federal 
aid on the basis of need. Under the plan 
sponsored by the Democrats, funds were 
to be allocated on the basis of school-age 
population. A compromise measure for 
an even distribution of funds was found 
acceptable. The bill which was defeated 
was one sponsored by Representative 
Ayers, of Ohio. It called for a distribu- 
tion of funds according to the Eisen- 
hower formula. Congress did not have 
the opportunity to vote directly on the 
bill. The vote by which the measure 
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Was defeated was on a motion to strike 
Out the enacting clause. A vote in favor 
Striking out the enacting clause meant 

& vote against Federal aid for school con- 
tion and a vote against striking out 
enacting clause meant a vote in favor 

Sf Federal aid for school construction. 
* e final vote was 208 to strike the en- 
tune clause and 205 against such ac- 


4 The White House claimed that Presi- 
iar Eisenhower was greatly disap- 
1 ted in the failure of Congress to act 
&vorably on this legislation. Informed 
well ers are of the opinion that it was 
2 within the power of the President to 
140 this issue during the session, par- 
ularly since a wire was kept open to 
until the last moment. 
fot hoped that a school-aid bill of the 
wil carry a more equitable ar- 
tangement affecting New York and that 
* taxpayers of our State will not have 
raise $74,445,000 in order to get $18 
on in Federal aid to education. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Public Law 104 authorizes $1.9 billion 
T the housing program; it increases 
mo rrowing authority to purchase 
FH aes; it lowers downpayments on 
mill insured homes, and provides $350 
on for 


Slum 


fo 


urban redevelopment and 

Clearance for 1 year. 

W oe Law 109 extends to July 1, 1958, 

cati € for disabled persons to file appli- 

there to preserve their rights to old- 
; Survivors’ and disability insurance, 

hee permits veterans with service-con- 
ted disabilities to receive both social 


Security and VA benefits, 


blic Law 110 revises the formula for 

to pouting Federal social-security grants 
S tes for medical and other assistance 
P for more effective distribution, 
blic Law 172 provides for compul- 

Dro ducte tion of poultry and poultry 


CONCLUSION 


p Any Criticism for the lack of accom- 
of ment on the part of the 1st session 
Where on Congress should be placed 
Rep t belongs; not upon the House of 
but orsentatives, nor upon the Senate, 
n the lack of prior consultation be- 
Where administration and Congress. 
proach could be termed an oblique ap- 
instead in government has been used 
lea ane of the strong and unquavering 
: hip so necessary. A statement of 
A € without a followup, of legisla- 
^ rrectives is valueless. On many 
Ons, President Eisenhower has re- 
Publics his resolve to remake the Re- 
i an Party, The Democratic policies 
M welfare and economic reform 
to nt the way for him. I am refer- 
ut the Democratic programs of social 
ag custodianship of natural re- 
pay taxation predicated on ability 
fair ex Protection for small business, and 
a few Ployment practices, to name but 
have be Under these programs, benefits 
Or cre is given without concern for race 
equity ad. based only on the need for 
Y and justice in our social and eco- 

mie structure. 


I 
b dns been my privilege and,responsi- 
to serve you for over 7 years. If 


tive 
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you desire to write me, may I point out 
that letters sent to my Washington office 
receive my immediate attention. My 
office is open 6 days a week; my address: 
Epna F. KELLY, Member of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. During adjourn- 
ment, I am at the Madison Club, 739 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings for appointments 
with my constituents. j 


Free World Divided in Its Resistance to 
Communism—There Is No Common 
Front Against It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, until the free world can unite on 
basic principles in its opposition to com- 
munism, the cold war will continue for 
many years. It must present a common 
front against the common enemy. 

This fact is obvious when it is recalled 
that the free nations as members of the 
United Nations have been unable to 
agree on a statement that would suggest 
the proper structure of human dignity. 

The eighth session of the Commission 
on Human Rights which lasted for 9 
weeks was the longest ever held and one 
of the longest held by any committee or 
commission of the United Nations. Yet 
all that the Commission was able to com- 
plete of its agenda was 3 or 4 items out 
of a total of 20. 

The objective of the Commission was 
to work out an international bill of rights 
which now appears to have been strictly 
illusory. It did not take the Commission 
long to discover that there was a deep 
division between East and West on basic 
concepts but it was rather surprising to 
find that even the free nations were un- 
able to agree on a basic statement of 
principle. 

This became quite apparent when an 
effort was made to include an article on 
the right to own property. Mr. Speaker, 
this is basic so far as free men are con- 
cerned and article 17 of the Universal 
Declaration proclaimed this right but 
that is as far as it has gone to date. 

At one time, the French delegation 
made a proposal which seemed reason- 
able but so many objections were raised, 
particularly in regard to expropriation 
and compensation for property, that 
finally the Commission tired of the ap- 
parent hopelessness of the situation and 
decided to adjourn debate on it. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that 
the concept of property and its owner- 
ship is at the heart of the great ideo- 
logical conflict of the present day be- 
tween communism and the free world. 
It was not only the Communists who ridi- 
culed this concept of private property 
and expropriation but a goodly pro- 
portion of the non-Communist world had 
itself succumbed to these doubts. 
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An obvious deduction that can be made 
in light of this position by the non-Com- 
munist world is that it has been fright- 
ened and terrified by the philosophy of 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, it is incredible that in 
these economic matters which refiect 
much more than economic divergencies, 
the free world, or the West, is so divided 
among itself as to be incapable of pre- 
senting a common front against com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, we have and are spending 
billions of dollars in a cold war on the 
theory that it will stop communism. Our 
taxpayers’ dollars have been freely ad- : 
vanced not only for military and eco- 
nomic support to counter Communist 
aggression but our dollars have been 
given to nations we call free who today 
seem unwilling to oppose the basic con- 
cepts of communism. 

How much longer will the people of the 
United States continue to support other 
nations until all agree on a common 
ier against the tyranny of the Krem- 

in? 


Pacific Northwest Projects Ahead of Pay- 
out Schedule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
has just advised me that the National 
Treasury has earned $137,702,337 in in- 
terest from our Federal power projects in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

In addition, these projects are $77,145,- 
585 ahead of schedule in repaying funds 
borrowed in the form of congressional 
appropriations for their construction. 

If Mr. Campbell's figures had reflected 
principal and interest payments made 
by the projects since June 30, 1956, these 
totals would be even larger. 

I would ask unanimous consent at this 
time so that the complete report, con- 
tained in a letter from Mr. Campbell, 
may be entered into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 20, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR MAGNUSON: In repsonse to 
your letter dated July 1, 1957, we are fur- 
nishing you information on the amounts re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury and the 
status of repayment for certain power and 
reclamation projects. We have selected the 
Columbia River Basin for coverage inasmuch 
as nearly all such projects in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho fall within 
the Columbia River watershed, and the basin 
is a more easily defined entity than the Pa- 
cific Northwest. We are enclosing, along 
with two financial schedules, a map excerpted 
from a Bonneville Power Administration re- 
port which shows the Columbia River Basin 
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in relation to that agency’s concept of Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Schedule 1, attached, presents a year-by- 
year breakdown of the amounts returned to 
the Federal Treasury by power and reclama- 
tion projects of the Columbia River Basin, 
At June 30, 1946, the accumulated funds re- 
turned amounted to $546,929,439. Of this 
amount, the sum of $456,596,191 has been 
returned by the Columbia River Power Sys- 
tem and related activities. The Columbia 
River Power System consists of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the generat- 
ing facilities for commercial power purposes 
of the multiple-purpose projects for which 
the Administration acts as the transmitting 
and marketing agency. Related activities of 
the Columbia River Power System are irriga- 
tion, flood control, and navigation. 

Schedule 1 also identifies all basin receipts 
deposited to the Treasury with power, irriga- 
tion, and other purposes to the extent pos- 
Bible. The special accounting for the Colum- 
bia River Power System makes it possible to 
segregate receipts for those projects, but 
present accounting practices for the other 
Basin multiple-purpose projects do not per- 
mit such analysis. All receipts deposited 
for single-purpose irrigation projects, how- 
ever, can be attributed to irrigation. A sum- 

_mary of schedule 1 shows the following: 
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Columbia | Other 
River basin 
power projects 
system 
Commercial 
Power $449, 601, 188 8440, 691, 188 -0 
Irrigat ion 18, 675, 525| 6, 674, 283 812.001, 242 
Nonreimbursable.. 230, 190]. 2c 
Unclassified....... 78, 332, 006) ...-......-- 78, 332, 006 
N 540, 929, 439 456, 506, 191) 90, 333, 248 


It should be borne in mind that, with 
minor exceptions, receipts from power and 
irrigation are not available for expenditure 
and must be returned to the Treasury. Ac- 
cordingly, funds for operation and mainte- 
nance must generally be obtained through 
appropriations by the Congress and a large 
share of the receipts are applicable to repay- 
ment of these operation and maintenance 
appropriations rather than capital invest- 
ment. Power recelpts are also applied to 
interest expense before any repayment of 
capital investment occurs. 

We are including a schedule (schedule 2) 
prepared by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, which compares the repayment of 
commercial power investment of the Colum- 
bia River Power System with the scheduled 
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repayment established in accordance with 
law or administrative policy pursuant to 
law. Schedule 2 shows that the Columbia 
River Power System 1s $77,145,485 ahead of 
schedule insofar as repayment of commercial 
power investment is concerned. The factors 
used in setting commercial power repayment 
requirements are briefly explained on page 2 
of schedule 2. The Bureau of Reclamation, 
which markets the power from other basin 
power projects (Minidoka and Boise), does 
not prepare scheduled payout requirements 
for comparison with realized returns. 

Irrigation investment repayment is not 
susceptible to scheduling as 1s repayment of 
power investment. Irrigation construction 
costs to be repaid by basin irrigators are cov- 
ered by contract and repayments are on 
schedule unless there is a delinquency. Re- 
payment of irrigation construction costs to 
be repaid by power are on schedule to the 
extent that power repayment is on schedule. 

We hope that the information we have been 
able to compile will satisfy your require- 
ments. Should you require any additional 
data or amplification of that presented here- 
with, we are prepared to assist you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, 


Columbia River Basin—Funds returned to the U. S. Treasury for fiscal years 1950 through 1956 and cumulative to June 30, 1958 


Project 


Cumulative to June 30, 1949-..............- 
Fiscal year 1950: 


Bonneville Power Administration 


Washingt 


Fiscal year 1951 


Bonneville Power Administration 


Bonneville Dam 


King Hill... 
CPA, region 1 


Total, fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952: 


Bonneville P. 
Bonneville D 


Washington and Oregon 
on... — 


5, 418, 000 


25,494,156 | 25,353,902 
m | ————————— 


3, 537, 093 
17, 250, 106 


41, 248, 264 


— 


23, 741, 125 


41, 023, 092 


3, 812, 430 
9, 476, 219 


Columbia River Power System 


14, 353, 107 |... 


225,172 


River 
Basin Commercial Nonre- Multiple- 
total Total power Irrigation | imburs- pose 
able unclassified 
 — 
$148, 893, 915 $148, 438,535 | 3485, 380 $57, 125, 149 
[M 222 


d 
—— — 2 — 4 — A! 


140, 164 |. 


78608 


[pu 
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Columbia River Basin—Funds returned to the U. S. Treasury for fiscal years 1950 through 1956 and cumulative to June 30, 


Project Location 


Fiscal year 1952—Continued 
Burnt River... riae 


hne ß das res 


Fisco] year 1953: 
. Bonneville Power Administration... |... Lice cesses 
Washington and Oregon.. 
Washington 


pin Washington... 


sad i UU MOS LORS aaa soar RO Fyoming : 
Ratha, es. 1d and Wyoming 


ram Prairie: 
Post Falls 


year 1954: 
Ouneville Power Administration. 
eville Dam 


8 Washington and Oregon 
r 


B 


Total, fiscal year 1954. 


ae 
Ville Power Admmketrut ln 
ORC Dame en "Washington and Oregon 


1956— Continued 


Columbia River Power System Other basin projects 


15 None mad Single- Multiple- 
ation ars- 0 purpose purpose 
x able irrigation | unclassified 


$14, 079 
312, 627 
7,500 


# 8832288 


831,857 | 155,237 
E) ——— 


—— 4 1 —— 
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Columbia River Basin—Funds returned to the U. S. Treasu est sy years 1950 through 1956 and cumulative to June 30, 
1956 ntinue 


Columbia River Power 8ystem Other basin projects 


Idaho and Wyoming 
Montana 


gto! 
Oregon and Washington..| ^ 281,786 |..........--.|--- 
Idaho and Wyoming......| ^ 13,708 |.............|-.--...-.....].-.-.--.....|....-..-.- 


$1, 622, 093 


Fiscal year 1956: 
Bonneville Power Administration 
Bonneville Dam... Washington and Orego: 
Columbia Basin. 


Idaho 
Washington and Oregon. 
0: 


ary 
Detroit-Big Cli 
Lookout Point- Dexter... 
Chief Joseph 
Yakima project, Kennewick division. 
The Dalles Dam. 


= 
= 


KE 
EEÉ 


— 2 


Montana. 
Idaho and 


Boos 
888832288888 


pa 
p 


Total fiscal ycar 1956.——- . 


Cumulative through June 30, 1956. 
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Columbia River power system— Comparison of repayment and scheduled repayment of commercial power investment, at June 80, 1958 


Bonneville 


Hungry 
Dam project H 


orse 
project 


Repayment of capital investment in commercial power: 


‘Accumulated funds returned $440, 691, 188 | $219, 768,055 | $55, 632, 519 | $125, 428,046 | $12, 962, 103 
Less amounts equivalent to— 

Operation and maintenance expense 109, 810, 627 | 72,943,300 | 11,012,786 | 20, 703, 459 1, 117, 570 

Interest charged to operations 137, 702, 337 43, 227, 304 19,956,839 | — 52, 752, 518 7,001, 125 

247, 512,964 | 116,170,664 | 30,969,625 | 73, 486, 977 | — 8,178,695 

Remainder applied to amortization of capital investment 202, 178, 224 | 103, 507,301 | 24, 662, 804 783, 408 - 
Scheduled repayment of capital investment at ane 30, 1956, established 3 
by law or administrative policy pursuant to lu w. 125, 032,739 | 49,869,000 | 12. 708, 000 3, 322, 000 


Excess of funds returned over scheduled repayment 11,954, 804 |.............. 1, 401, 408 
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Columbia River power system Comparison of repayment and scheduled repayment of commercial power investment, at June 80, 1956— Con. 


Repaymen 


A t of capital investment in commercial power: 


Leas amounts equivalent to— 
Tieration and maintenance expense. 
terest charged to operut ions 


bebe quad mainder applied to amortization of capital investment 
Tepayment of capital Investment at June 30, 1956, established 
Or administrative policy pursuant to law. 


by law 


RIVER POWER SYSTEM 


thane Bonneville Power Administration has 
Tates msibility of fixing commercial power 
at a level which will, over a number of 
v consistent with the requirements of 
con Pure repayment of the investment in 
irrigation and the investment in related 
from activities assigned for repayment 
ercial power revenues. Repay- 
requirements for the Columbia River 
System are found in the varying provi- 
the several acts authorizing con- 
and in the administrative inter- 
thereof. Accordingly, system 
es reflect a composite of the re- 
ts of these acts applied to the indi- 
jects and the administration. An 
Of system power receipts among 
ting projects and the administra- 
Ened to satisfy their respective re- 
ts, is made annually pursuant to 
ts reached by the Administration 
are of Engineers and the Bureau 
on, 
€ 2 is intended to compare, at this 
te, the repayment of Federal in- 
in commercial power achieved by 
rate levels with the scheduled 
established by law or administra- 
Teturneq Pursuant to law. Power receipts 
to the Treasury have been first 
Maintenance repayment of operation and 
Temaina and interest expenses, with the 
&pplied to amortization of 
On Pro} investment in commercial power. 
ects in which part of the irrigation 
Commercio is assigned for repayment from 
Power revenues, the assistance is 
Commerce? begin after repayment of the 
al power investment. Commercial 


1 


Atecteg and repayment requirements are 
that the gation assistance to the extent 
Covery assistance makes necessary the re- 


shorter = Commercial power investment in a 
Period cf years, 


wine Fate end repayment requirements 
n u 
burtus ed by law or administrative policy 


and ray to law for the individual projects 
Bonney tration are as follows: 
— Dam project, Bonneville Power 
The e and McNary Dam project: 
te sche. dis Project Act provides that 
to the os Ules shall be drawn having regard 
rane e Y of the cost of producing and 
Sct needs 18 Clectric energy excess to proj- 
pita! tn, Deluding the amortization of the 
Year, tent over a reasonable period 
Project Act a Provision of the Bonneville 
Project b Was also applied to McNary Dam 
15 p y the authorizing legislation. 
Aulremen nung the rate and repayment re- 
the for the Bonneville Dam project, 
= y Power Administration, and 
25 p m 8 interest at a rate 


as investment has been in- 
bad, trang. Dart of the cost of producing 
tization n tting electric energy. The amor- 

the capital investment over a 


8.8 


ann mE. ee ate eee 


Excess of funds returned over scheduled repayment... 


Flood Control Act of 1944. 


427, 213 
817, 737 


294, 
1, 352, 498 


1, 053, 352 
651, 000 
402, 352 


reasonable number of years has been admin- 
istratively determined to be the recovery, 
during the periods of their respective service 
lives, of the original cost of the power facil- 
ities having lives of less than 50 years, and 
the amortization of the remainder of the 
capital investment in power facilities over a 
period of 50 years subsequent to the in-serv- 
ice date of such facilities. 

Albeni Falls, Detroit-Big Cliff, Lookout 
Point-Dexter, and Chief Joseph projects: 
Rate and repayment requirements for these 
projects are governed by section 5 of the 
The provisions 
of this section are similar to the correspond- 
ing provisions of the Bonneville Project Act 
and state that rate schedules shall be drawn 
having regard to the recovery of the cost of 
producing and ‘transmitting electric energy 
excess to project needs, including the amorti- 
zation of the capital investment over a rea- 


‘sonable period of years. The act of July 27, 


1954 (68 Stat. 568), authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct irrigation facili- 
ties comprising the Foster Creek division of 
the Chief Joseph project under reclamation 
law and provided that surplus power rev- 
enues should be used to assist in repayment 
of the irrigation investment. 

Rate and repayment requirements for these 
projects have been determined by Bonneville 
Power Administration in the same manner 
as for Bonneville Dam project, McNary Dam 
project, and the Administration. It has been 
assumed in the preparation of schedule 2 
that the assistance to irrigation investment 
in the Foster Creek division of the Chief Jo- 
seph project will not be required until after 
repayment of the project commercial power 
investment. 

Hungry Horse project: Construction of 
Hungry Horse Dam and Reservoir was au- 
thorized by the act of June 5, 1944 (43 U. S. C. 
593a). The act made no provision for allo- 
cations of cost, rate and repayment criteria, 
or the application of revenues. There has 
been a question as to whether the Hungry 
Horse project 1s subject to the requirements 
of reclamation laws, including the rate and 
repayment requirements of section 9 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939. The De- 
partment of the Interior has this matter 
under consideration. 

Rate and repayment requirements for this 
project have been determined in the same 
manner as for Bonneville Dam project and 
other projects of the Corps of Engineers. 

Columbia Basin project: Reclamation law, 
as supplemented, and Executive Order 8526 
require that payments be made into the 
reciamation fund of the United States Treas- 
ury, for the account of Columbia Basin proj- 
ect, of such revenues received by Bonnevilie 
Power Administration from the sale of elec- 
tric energy &s may be properly allocable to 
the project. By agreement between Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, entered into to effect these 
requirements, the Administration 1s making 
payments which will, together with revenues 


from other sources credited to power, over a 
period of 80 years equal: 

1. Operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment of facilities allocated to commercial 
power. 

2. Interest at 3 percent on unamortized 
investment in faclilties allocated to com- 
mercial power. 


3. Investment in commercial power facili- 
ties. 


4. Assistance to irrigators in repaying the 
investment in irrigation estimated to require 
about $470 million. 

The rate and repayment study by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation indicates that commer- 
cial power investment will be repald in about 
33 years (1975) and that net power revenues 
after that date will render the assistance 
necessary to repay the irrigation investment 
over the remaining 47 years of the project 
payout period. Inasmuch as the annual pay- 
ments by Bonneville Power Administration 
are incorporated in the rate and repayment 
study itself, repayment at Columbia Basin 
project is considered to be just on schedule. 

Yakima project (Kennewick division): 
Rate and repayment requirements for the 
Kennewick division of the Yakima project 
are governed by the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 and the authorizing act of June 21, 
1948 (62 Stat. 382), The latter act provides 
&n overall payout period of 68 years for the 
reimbursable investment in power and irri- 
gation, with power revenue assistance to irri- 
gators in repayment of the irrigation invest- 
ment. It provides also for a 2.5 percent re- 
turn on the investment in commercial power 
and authorizes the use of one-fifth of such 
interest to assist in repayment of the irriga- 
tion investment. 


Repayment of investment in commercial 
power is expected to require 38 years, and net 
revenues after that date are to render the 
assistance necessary to repay ths irrigation 
investment (about $4,500,000) over the re- 
maining 28 years of the project payout pe- 
riod. Inasmuch as the annual payments by 
Bonneville Power Administration are incor- 
porated in the rate and repayment study 
itself, repayment is considered to be just on 
schedule, 

——— —À— — 


Resolution Favoring Change in Social- 
Security Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that a joint resolu- 
tion passed by the Illinois House of Rep- 
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resentatives and Senate be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. This favors a 
change in the social-security laws with 
respect to the definition of children, so 
that children of common-law marriages 
may be permitted to obtain survivorship 
benefits under that act. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 29 


Whereas the Social Security Act so defines 
the term “children” that in Illinois and many 
other States which do not recognize the 
validity of common-law marriages, social- 
security survivorship benefits are denied to 
children of a deceased father, who is a party 
to & common-law marriage, although it can 
be established that the father had lived with 
the children, supported them, acknowledged 
parentage on birth certificates, claimed them 
for income-tax purposes, and in other ways 
formally and informally acknowledged pa- 
ternity of such children; and 

Whereas there is a substantial number of 
these children in this and other States who 
are being deprived of benefits to which they 
should be entitled; and 

Whereas in many cases the public aid and 
assistance agencies of the State must provide 
and care for these children at a cost to the 
States of millions of dollars; and 

Whereas the definition of “children” in 
the Social Security Act should be so amended 
as to prevent further injustice and financial 
loss to these children, to enable them to re- 
ceive the social-security survivorship benefits 
to which they are entitled and to relieve part 
of the financial burden which has been 
placed on this and other States: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
this general assembly respectfully request the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States to enact legislation which will 
redefine the definition of “children” in the 
Social Security Act so that children of com- 
mon-law marriages may be permitted to 
obtain survivorship benefits under the Social 
Security Act upon the death of the father of 
such children; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to every Member of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, June 4, 1957. 

WARREN L. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Fnro W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Concurred in by the senate, June 19, 1957. 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Report to Constituents on Work of the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my practice for the 15 
years I have been a Member of Congress 
to make a yearly report to the people I 
represent, I want them to know how I 
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voted and to have my views on all public 
questions. It is their right and it is my 
responsibility. 

NEWSPAPER AND RADIO REPORT EACH WEEK 


In my humble opinion, it is the duty of 
every Member of Congress to keep in close 
touch with the people that he represents, 
to know their wishes and keep them in- 
formed of pending legislation. I have 
tried to do this each year by writing a 
weekly newsletter which goes to approx!- 
mately 90 newspapers and 14 radio sta- 
tions, and a number of interested indi- 
viduals in the district. 

I tape a weekly radio program entitled 
“What's Happening in the Nation's Cap- 
ital.” This program has been carried 
over the years by all of the radio sta- 
tions in the district. There has been an 
occasional TV film. The newspapers and 
radio and TV stations have been most 
kind to use these efforts of mine as a 
public service. I deeply appreciate their 
help in bringing these reports to the peo- 
ple. 

VISIT TO 38 COUNTIES AND 100 TOWNS IN THE 
DISTRICT 


I make it a practice when Congress is 
in session to stay here on the job. In 
doing so I have missed out on many invi- 
tations to attend various meetings in 
Nebraska. By staying on the job I have 
kept one of the best voting records in 
Congress, in the upper 5 percent. 

When Congress is not in session, I 
make it a practice to be out in the Dis- 
trict talking with people at county fairs, 
service clubs, church groups, farm meet- 
ings, and similar gatherings. 

In off-election years I hold Govern- 
ment clinics in each of the 38 court- 
houses for the purpose of discussing 
problems of Government with my con- 
stituents. 

LEADERSHIP BY CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


This Nation is entering the fifth year 
of a world at peace, a period that began 
with the ending of the Korean war in 
1953. It seems to me that we have pro- 
gressed, day by day, to a more perma- 
nent, enduring, and solid structure for 
conducting our world affairs. It is to be 
hoped that the disarmament conference 
will bear good fruits. 

This Nation and the world have ad- 
vanced far in the production of death- 
dealing weapons. The guided missile is 
about to take the place of the airplane. 
The atomic age has burst upon us and if 
used properly could promise a better 
world with better living conditions. 

The budget has been balanced for the 
third straight time. Deficit spending 
has become a thing of the past. Cor- 
ruption in Government has been held at 
aminimum. The Communists no longer 
hold positions of responsibility. Our 
leadership in world affairs has been 
firmed. This Nation no longer jumps 
from crisis to crisis. We have demon- 
strated a sincere desire for peace by pos- 
itive, constructive acts and deeds. We 
can be thankful we do live in a world of 
peace. Tense though it may be, it has 
given us a prayerful respite from the 
slaughter and destruction of two major 
wars. 

If this Nation continues to enjoy wise 
political, economic, and spiritual leader- 
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ship, we can rise to new heights of posi- 
tion and power in this world. 
BUDGET 


One of the greatest roars of protest 
in the history of the Nation began to 
batter at the ears of Congress after the 
President announced his budget for the 
1958 fiscal year. It was the largest 
peacetime budget in history. 

I wrote the President and made a pro- 


test about the enormous budget and the 


growth of Federal Government. I point- 
ed out that with proper management we 
could cut $8 to $10 billion from the 
budget without injuring a single vital, 
necessary function of government. 
suggested: 

First. Adopt all of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. 

Second. Cut down on foreign eco- 
nomic aid. 

Third. Trim the payroll by 10 percent. 
Stop hiring to fill vacancies. 

Fourth. Stop new matching and 
grant-in-aid programs. 

The administration did adopt some of 
the suggestions and it looks like there 
will be a savings of around $5 billion of 
the original proposed budget of $71.8 
billion. 

I have had hundreds of letters from 
Nebraska protesting the budget. They 
were indignant letters. They were de- 
tailed and sound in their reasoning. 
am mighty glad of the response. 

I consider myself a conservative-mod- 
erate Republican. I believe in spending 
when the money goes for the current and 
future needs of a growing American 
economy. 

I have not been able to go along with 
the administration on Federal aid to ed- 
ucation, increased spending for foreign 
aid, and additional spending for new 
welfare programs. I cannot and will not 
be a rubber stamp. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


For several years I have announced 
my opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I have worked and voted against 
such aid. I have done so because I be- 
lieve these problems should be left to 
the people in the local communities. 
want no big goyernment in Washington 
controlling our county and State school 
systems. As a former teacher in a 
school, it is my conviction that commu- 
nities should build, operate, and main- 
tain their schools at the local level and 
without Federal interference. 

FOREIGN AID 


In the past 10 years, the American tax- 
payer has been called upon to send more 
than $65 billion to some 70 countries 
around the world. I have long been op- 
posed to foreign aid with the exception 
of food, medicine, clothing, and tech- 
nical help for needy people. It seems to 
me we have wasted billions of dollars in 
the past few years trying to buy friends 
that cannot be bought. I voted aga 
foreign aid. 

HELLS CANYON 


Of course, you heard the rumbling over 
the Hells Canyon issue. Here was a case 
where proponents of Federal power 
wanted to spend half a billion dollars of 
Federal money to construct a high dam 
over the Snake River out in the North- 
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1 0 at the very same place where a pri- 
= ph ori company is already building 
i les of three daras to accomplish the 
ry e purpose. 
private company has spent about 
us million. The Federal power people 
anted to bury this construction and 
diisi Over. As a matter of fact the pro- 
. “Uction of power would be nearly the 
e, Whichever plan was used. 
ebdraska's public power is entirely 
erent from Federal power. We elect 
Own directors; our electric energy is 
Controlled from Washington. We do 
de good local control. I have sup- 
98 percent of public-power proj- 


be other States. 
in ne same time I am a firm believer 


€ free enterprise on which this Na- 
Was founded. Itismy steadfast con- 
do 195 that the Government should not 
able 7. the people what the people are 
to do for themselves. 
prix ere is room in our country for both 
bec cte and public power—it should not 
e a political football. 
SUPREME COURT 
3 made by the Supreme Court 
turb the past year have been very dis- 
hit AN tome. Of course, the one which 
e Nation with the greatest impact 
Who the Girard case, the young soldier 
Rider rt turned over for trial to the Jap- 
Th after he killed a woman. 
trie di Case drew a lot of protest. Few 
but 7 argue that Girard was innocent 
demanded that he be tried by an 
forces court-martial. The status-of- 
dea] agreements came in for a great 
effect, criticism, I am sure some more 
have © legislation is needed than we 
Th BOW. 
e Perieg Court also freed a con- 
on the technical ground 
mat he had been held too long before ar- 
of Want, This man walks the streets 
cage, ington today. There were other 
loose Where Communists were turned 
Pere technical grounds. : 
Case whos the worst of all was in the 
the ere the Court in effect opened up 
ened net fles of the FBI and thus weak- 
Some the powers of law enforcement. 
the Corrective legislation was passed in 
days of the session. 
We IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Son wh & severe setback this past ses- 
irrigati en the Ainsworth and Farwell 
funds On districts were denied starting 
Projects gnized as two of the best 
Projects in the Missouri River Basin, the 
Presentate denied because of a poor 
ment of tion of the facts by the Depart- 
Nebras the Interior and the fact that the 
terpe 2 Legislature had passed a misin- 
aid ed resolution against grants-in- 
Thecieets. = 
to imaa otter projects have no relation 
nent, sation or reclamation, but oppo- 
The adde hay with the resolution. 
Democratic leadership effectively 
bors bil the omnibus rivers and har- 
Gering from coming to the floor. The 
à valu Valley flood-control project was 
— item in this bill, but too many 
includeg’ unauthorized projects had been 
b 5 We tried hard to get a clean 
Proved foauced, leaving out the unap- 
tems, The leadership prevented 
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this. Of course, we will try again next 


year. 

Sufficient funds were granted this year 
by Congress for the completion of the 
Sargent Irrigation District. Funds also 
were approved for the completion of 
Glendo Dam, which will provide more 
power for Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado. We were successful in getting ad- 
justed contracts for the Northport Irri- 
gation District and the Mirage Flats Irri- 
gation District. 

The 230-kilovolt line from Fort Randall 
to Grand Island is still an uncertainty. 
The Appropriations Committee refused 
to consider it. I believe we would be 
better off if the power interests in Ne- 
braska joined together, bcrrowed the 
money from REA, and built it them- 
selves. Three years ago we could have 
had the line, but at that time some of 
the power interests were egainstit. They 
thought a 115-kilovolt line would do the 
job. They refused to look into the 
future. 

FARM PROGRAM 

The farm program is in somewhat of 
amess. There are many differences be- 
tween the cotton, tobacco, wheat, and 
corn farmers and the individuals living 
in the city. 

The best news for Nebraska, however, 
is that the drought seems to have been 
broken. There was a good small-grain 
crop, the best hay and alfalfa crop we 
have ever had. It is good news to know 
that the price of hogs and cattle is sat- 
isfactory. In general, over the Nation 
agriculture seems in a better position 
than it was a year ago. The farm in- 
come is up 7 percent in the last year. 
New discoveries in better feeds, better 
fertilizer, and better farming methods 
have helped cure an agriculture that had 
been quite sick. 

Next year I hope there is good sound 
farm legislation. I believe that discov- 
eries can be made that will find ways and 
means of using surplus agriculture prod- 
ucts for industrial uses. The Commission 
inquiring into further industrial uses of 
grains and other farm crops has made 
its report, which calls for more research 
in finding new methods of using surplus 
crops. I feel sure that American scien- 
tists will discover these new methods that 
wil tie industry and agriculture closer 
together. 

PEACE AND TAXES 

The world has been at peace, I think, 
partly because we have spent a great deal 
of money in a sound defense program. 
Of course, this has caused taxes to re- 
main high. About two-thirds of the tax 
dollar goes to maintain the peace and 
to pay for past wars. Recent military 
manpower cuts indicate & speeding up 
as we change to more modern methods 
of war. The national defense is being 
streamlined to meet the requirements of 
the nuclear age. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

he civil-rights issue occasioned many 
days of debate in the Senate. This is 
the question of protecting the Negro and 
his voting rights. It seems to me that 
in the last discussion there was more 
politics than there should have been. 
The issue has little effect in Nebraska. 
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I supported the administration for a good 
bill which, in revised form, went to the 
White House after the Senate's one-man 
filibuster ended. 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


This Congress has proved one of the 
most frustrating, difficult, and inconclu- 
sive that I can remember in my 15 years 
vee a Member of the House of Representa- 

ives. 

The Congress has been more produc- 
tive of political maneuvering than of 
constructive legislation. There has been 
much partisan bickering. There has 
been too much logrolling and vote 
trading. 

The vacillation comes about because of 
the different political complexions of the 
President and the Congress. When the 
Chief Executive is of one political com- 
plexion and the Congress another, legis- 
lation becomes extremely difficult. 
There have been too many roadblocks 
thrown in front of good legislation. 

The President has shown restraint in 
dealing with Congress. There are times 
when he seems to have had poor advice. 

The President said he was bitterly dis- 
appointed with the results of this Con- 
gress. He made some 203 recommenda- 
tions but less than half of them were 
approved. 

It seems to me that in all legislation 
there is some good and some bad.. I have 
often wished it were possible to vote for 
the 70 percent that might be good and 
reject the balance in any bill. That is 
not possible. 

I have always felt that legislation 
should be considered on its merits. I 
have supported those measures which I 
thought were right. If my conscience 
told me a measure was wrong, I have 
withheld my support. 

Many controversial bills which should 
have come to the floor at this session 
were bypassed by the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress and will have to wait 
until next year for action. I am not 
satisfied. with the record we made. I 
believe we could have done better with 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress. 

It has been a great privilege and a 
great. responsibility to represent the 
people who live in the Fourth District for 
with every privilege comes responsibility. 

As long as I am a Member of Congress 
Ishall try to discharge my responsibility 
tothe very best of my ability. 


Federal Expenditures in Montara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
economy was the theme of the 1st ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress and the budget 
submitted to Congress by President 
Eisenhower for the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government in fiscal year 1958 was 
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reduced by nearly $5 billion in funds ap- 
propriated by Congress. 

However, estimated Federal spending 
in Montana was increased by an addi- 
tional $11,197,134 for fiscal year 1958. 
Appropriations totaling $220,909,849 
have been programed for Montana for 
the 12-month period which began on 
July 1 of this year. In fiscal year 1957 
the Federal Government spent $209,- 
712,715 in Montana. These annual ap- 
propriations continue to be the largest 
single source of income to the State. 

Federal income and excise taxes col- 
lected in Montana for fiscal year 1956 
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was in the amount of $128,991,000. On 
the basis of the above figures Federal ex- 
penditures in the State will be at the rate 
of approximately $1.71 for every $1 col- 
lected in Montana. 

The Agriculture Department contri- 
buted the most to the State and the 
Commerce Department and the Defense 
Department are the next two largest 
sources of Federal monies. 

These appropriations do not include 
public works projects such as Helena 
Valley, the second powerplant at Fort 
Peck and others as portions of these are 
repayable. 
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It was a distinct pleasure to work with 
Senator James E. Murray, Congressmen 
Lee METCALF, and LERoy ANDERSON. We 
worked together—held periodic confer- 
ences—in connection with all matters 
affecting Montana's welfare and endeav- 
ored at all times to work as a unit in 
furthering the development and best in- 
terests of our State. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recor a table of the 
major Federal departments and agencies 
who programed funds in Montana. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Federal expenditures in State of Montana by departments 


Departments 


Commerce: Census Bureau, Weather 
Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Civil Aero- 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


Departments 


Interlor: Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau o 


Fiscal year 
1957 


nautics Administration $35, 505,173 | $44, 194, 235 | 4-$8, 689, 062 Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bu- 
(Highway program) (81, 915, 857)| (40, 297, 442)| (1-8, 381, 585) reau of Mines, National Park Service, 
reasury: Bureau of Customs, Internal Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. $14, 480,392 | $17,971,256 | $4-3, 400, 804 
Revenue and Savings Bonds Division. 1, 169, 405 1, 234, 896 +465, 491 || Health, Education, and Welfare: Ameri- 
Labor: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage can Printing House for the Blind, 
and Hour Division, employees com- Office of Education, Vocational Reha- 
pensation, apprenticeship and training, bilitation, Public Health Service, and 
employment security 2, 024, 771 2, 008, 674 —16, 097 Social Security Adminlstrationn 8.801, 571 +843, 24 
Pett 00058... — LIS ridere 7, 840, 000 8, 133, 000 298,000 || Agriculture: Agricultural Research Serv- 
Justice: Legal activities, Immigration ice, Extension Service, Forest Service, 
and Naturalization Service 557, 047 645, 000 +87, 353 Soil Conservation Service, Conserva- 
General Services Administration: Gov- tion Program Service, Marketing Serv- 
ernment buildings and services, min- Ie, soil-bank Commodity 
erals purchase programs 6, 887, 060 7, 212, 516 +325, 456 Stabilization rvice, Commodity j 
Veterans’ Administration: General ad- Credit Corporation, Federal Crop In- x X 
ministration, medical and hospital surance Corporation! REA, FHA, 
services, benefit payments. 14,634,106 14, 634, 166 |......---.---- Office of General Counsel 85, 492,530 | 83,317,301 | —2, 175, 29 
fense; Departments of the Army, RAR areas Miriata 
5 and Alr A 32, 260,000 | 31. 854, 000 — 408, 000 Total. 200, 712,715 | 220, 909,849 | +11, 197, 184 
oe 
1 Since it is not practicable to estimate in advance the availability or demand for ? Since it Is not practicable to estimate the amount of crop Insurance indemnity 
surplus commodities, the estimate for 1958 is not included. payments in advance an estimate for 1958 is not included. Estimate premium income 


is as follows: 1957, $1,429,511; 1958, $1,500,000, 


The Recent June Decisions of the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent June decisions of the Supreme 
Court have caused more comment among 
all groups of Americans than any other 
decisions of the Court within the last 
50 years. 

The hurricane of protests is not con- 
fined to just people in right-wing groups, 
nor to those citizens who write letters 
to the editor. Neither is this indigna- 
tion confined to the speeches of—as the 
liberal press likes to say—hotheaded 
rural Congressmen, but to bar associa- 
tions, judicial councils, Federal judges 
and 3,000 members of the American Bar 
assembled in London, who all speak out 
openly against these June decisions. 

What is the basic cause of all this 
alarm regarding these decisions? In the 
opinion of most observers, this outcry is 
caused by the well-founded belief that 
for many long years the Congress—and 
for the last 5 years the Presidency— 
has been pointing out the necessity of 
passing laws to curb the inroads of com- 
munism at home and to build roadblocks 


against communism all over the world 
with United States tax dollars. 

This expressed attitude by the Con- 
gress and the Presidency can now well 
be destroyed by these recent decisions, 

It is an obvious fact that any govern- 
ment exists to protect the well-being of 
its whole society. It seems highly sig- 
nificant that our country which has spent 
billions upon billions within the last 8 
years fighting international communism 
throughout the world and now by these 
decisions to be told by this Warren Court 
that communism is no present danger. 

Something seems to have happened to 
the thinking of this Court, because just 
a few years ago in a Supreme Court 
decision we find these words: It“ 
communism—"is a clear and present 
danger.” 

That was the sentiment expressed 
with regard to the theft of bomb secrets. 

It is now frequently asked, “What does 
the Court mean? If the Communists 
can destroy nations by subversion and 
infiltration, why maintain and spend un- 
told billions for military defense?” 

I am sure that even the man in the 
street, far removed from the semantics 
of legal phrases, full well knows that if 
our Government goes down he will have 
nothing to hope for from the commu- 
nistic system that will take its place. 
The average American believes that self- 
preservation should be the first duty of 
this Government. He does not- expect 
his Government to be so virtuous about 


theoretical citizens’ rights that he, Mr. 
Average American, will become a mere 
number in a slave camp or just a corpse 

And, above all else, Mr. Average Amer 
ican is not so naive as to believe that 
communism is just another shade of po- 
litical opinion. 

There is another belief held by most 
American citizens which is simply this: 
The Supreme Court should be just 8$ 
anxious to protect the Nation itself as to 
the theoretical rights of Comm 
who have openly avowed their belief in 
the forceful overthrow of our Govern” 
ment. 

Most of the criticism now directed 8* 
the Supreme Court is not at the 
branch of our Government, but at the 
individuals on this bench. Most Amet- 
icans believe that these men who write 
decisions on the Supreme Court should 
not be swayed by pressure groups. 

Most assuredly, most citizens did not 
apprové of the Supreme Court Justi 
going to New York City to testify as to 
the “sterling and unimpeachable char- 
acter” of Alger Hiss, who was convicted 
for perjury for denying he turned over 
stolen documents to Communist agents 

It might also be well to remember tha 
Alger Hiss in his early years was one 
these bright young law clerks who helP 
Justices of the Supreme Court in writin$ 
decisions. 

I am sure it was never intended by the 
founders of our Government that polit 
cal expedient politicians should be ab“ 
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Pointed to the Court instead of men well 
dunded in the law. When mere politi- 
the expediency creeps into decisions, 
Whole governmental structure is in 
aie” These recent Warren Court de- 
ms seem to all point to the fact that 
One whose loyalty to the United 
25 tes is questioned always receives a 
Vorable decision. 
we ese June decisions on communism 
de particularly denunciatory of the 
and ttee on Un-American Activities 
fan investigations. The Court found 
With the resolution creating the 
ini ttee on Un-American Activities 
938. 
e is a copy of the resolution of Con- 
creating the committee: 
uo Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Whole or by subcommittee, is authorized 
QD) he from time to time investigations of 
extent, character, and objects of un- 
San propoganda activities in the United 
s; (II) the diffusion within the United 
Of subversive and un-American prop- 
tries that is instigated from foreign coun- 
Princis Of a domestic origin and attacks the 
antes Pie 0f the form of government as guar- 
Other by our Constitution; and (III) all 
Questions in relation thereto that 


Would aid Con 
legislation. gress in any necessary remedial 


m dead it again. Do you have difficulty 
autho mining what this committee was 
The ded to do or to investigate? 
ei intent seems to be plain to most 
tizens, but not the Supreme Court. 
ee is what they said in one of their 
; t decisions: 
soula be difficult to imagine a less ex- 
fine the thorizing resolution. Who can de- 
meaning of un-American? 


a, Vat is the basic form of government 
Would teed by our Constitution? It 
has 1 Seem that someone on the Court 
ailed to remember section 4 of ar- 
Whig A Provision in the Constitution 
The ata 
8 States shall guarantee to eve 
— Union a PRIME form of sit 
against and shall protect each of them 
Violence asion * * * and against domestic 


nize Court apparently does not recog- 
the des dangers of infiltration, sabotage, 
Compe of fellow travelers, or the 
deci ©Xities of a modern society. This 
When u Seems to point out that only 
the 8 armed resistance breaks out would 
Justine! or the Federal Government be 
the Coed in protecting themselves from 
seems umunist menace that everyone 
Court ^ be aware of except the Warren 
— decision to me points out most 
kress cingly that the rights of the Con- 
deen the Executive, and the States have 
It is urped by the Court. 
kress all very well to say, “Oh, yes, Con- 
has the right to investigate for pur- 
Words of writing legislation.” But the 
of the de 8 bit hollow sounding in view 
Sion, Supreme Court's repeated deci- 
> ot communism. 
Ware, Rl! very well for Chief Justice 
and poli to write about academic freedom 
às he di tical expression in the classrooms 
ficult zul i the Sweezy case, but it is dif- 
tween Or some to see the difference be- 
a professor*lecturing his students 
* benefits of communism and an- 
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other professor's teaching his students 
the art of secret writing and making 
microfilm and how to set fires secretly. 
The basic design in both is to destroy our 
form of government. 

But of course, these new guardians of 
Communist liberties might see a differ- 
ence, but it is doubtful. 

It will be somewhat difficult for future 
historians to find the basic reason why 
the judicial branch of our Government 
became the chief foe of the anti-Com- 
munists in America. 'To date, these 
anti-Communist foes, through their de- 
cisions, seem to be in the ascendancy; 
namely, Warren, Frankfurter, Black, and 
Douglas. 

Running through many of these com- 
ments on the June decisions is this one 
question: ^Who writes these opinions?" 

In the U. S. News & World Report, July 
12, 1957, is an article entitled “The 
Bright Young Men Behind the Bench." 
This article infers that these law clerks 
freshly arrived from law schools are 
influential in the opinions expressed. 

Before we start condemning and 
blaming the faceless and almost name- 
less clerks, let us examine some records 
and recall from our memories a few 
well-known facts. It seems strange that 
memories can be so short. 

Who is the most powerful man on the 
Court? It is Earl Warren, because he is 
the Chief Justice. He can wield terrific 
power, if he so desires, 

From the intellectual aspect, many 
would say Felix Frankfurter holds the 
reins of power. All informed persons 
know of Frankfurters background, 
training, ancestry, and close associates. 
One only has to read his decisions since 
he has been a member of the Court to 
see through the semantic smokescreen 
of his judicial decisions. 

In looking into the background and 
writings of Felix Frankfurter, we some- 
times find strange words that seemed 
a bit puzzling at the time they were 
written. 

The Justice said this: 

If facts are changing, law cannot be static. 
So-called immutable principles must accom- 
modate themselves to the facts of life, for 
facts are stubborn and will not yleld. In 
truth, what are now deemed immutable prin- 
ciples once themselves grew out of living 
conditions. (Law and Politics.) 


Does that mean, since we have long 
since passed out of an agricultural econ- 
omy into an industrial one, that we must 
now adopt socialistic-communistic prin- 
ciples? 

Here are some more direct words writ- 
ten by Justice Frankfurter: 

The history of the Supreme Court is not 
the history of an abstraction, but the analysis 
of individuals acting as a court who make 
decisions and lay down doctrines * * * and 
sometimes even overrule the decisions of 
their predecessors, reinterpreting and trans- 
mitting their doctrines. (Law and Politics.) 


Did the famous liberal Justice have 
the present decisions in mind when he 
wrote the foregoing? 

Justice Hugo Black, whose court ex- 
perience was only as a police judge in an 
obscure village in Alabama. His deci- 
sions reveal through the years no sign 
of any approach to a basic American 
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problem except that “We can’t hunt 
witches or burn books.” He has lived 
peacefully, bouncing back and forth from 
one side to the other. 

Justice Black on several occasions in 
the past has upheld the right of con- 
gressional committees to investigate all 
corporate practices and was severe in his 
comments that corporations had no right 
of secrecy nor could they withhold nec- 
essary information from a congressional 
committee. 

Listen to him rave at a corporation: 

There is no power on earth that can tear 
away the vell behind which powerful and 
audacious and unscrupulous groups operate, 
save the sovereign legislative power armed 
with the right of subpena and search. 


A great many people will wonder why 
the Justice from Alabama will not see 
any dangers from Moscow's agents and 
that none of them are powerful, auda- 
cious, unscrupulous in their attempt to 
infiltrate schools, homes, churches, and 
factories of America with but one ulti- 
mate objective in mind—destroy Amer- 
ca. 

Justice Brennan has no long record on 
the bench, but before coming to the Su- 
preme Court he was no Judge Medina in 
his approach to this country’s gravest 
world problem, namely communism. 

William O. Douglas, the climber of 
Asiatic peaks in far-off lands, has never 
been noted for climbing any American 
peaks of lofty ideals. He has just been 
going along for the ride, except for “oc- 
casional bird walks on obscure trails.” 
He is a westerner who succumbed very 
easily to the “taints and tarnish” of the 
international aspect of all domestic 
problems. 

Let us take a little look into the back- 
ground of the Chief Justice, Earl Warren. 
There are perhaps quite a number of 
people who over the past years have 
heard Earl Warren say, We have noth- 
ing to fear from communism." 

The chief source of Warren's so-called 
influence is that he assigns the cases to 
the various justices for the writing of 
the opinions. It is apparent that the 
man who writes the opinion makes a lot 
of difference, because the reasoning be- 
hind the decision in many cases is im- 
portant as the decision itself. It is well 
to remember also that Warren assigned 
himself to write the sociological opinion 
in the school case in 1954, and in some 
of the recent Communist cases, Warren 
wrote the opinion. 

Communists and socialists have long 
recognized socialized medicine as the first 
step in organizing a totalitarian state. 
Warren in California always worked for 
and advocated socialized medicine. 

He and CIO bosses and Harry Bridges 
advocated socialized medicine and War- 
ren in California always advocated an 
FEPC law, 

In 1944 Warren helped Harry Bridges 
and other CIO leaders defeat a right- 
to-work law in California. This law 
would have freed the unions from the 
despotic rule of labor racketeers. 

Warren was against the ruling of the 
board of regents in California requiring 
loyalty oaths for professors. 

It is reported at the 1950 governors' 
conference, at which Dean Acheson 
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spoke, only Governor Warren praised 
Dean Acheson's speech. : 

During the campaign of 1948, both 
Time and Newsweek reported that War- 
ren had asked the national campaign 
managers to soft pedal the issue on com- 
munism. 

And always remember, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, as Governor 
of California, twice tried unsuccessfully 
to put over socialized medicine in Cali- 
fornia. 

Justice Holmes once wrote in an opin- 
jon: 

The life of the law 1s not logic but expe- 
rience. 


It is to be hoped that the good Chief 
Justice will listen to those words and re- 
member law and precedent are funda- 
mental if we are to survive as a Nation. 

The Watkins case was one of those de- 
cided in the recent so-called June deci- 
sions: 

We must condemn the practice of imputing 
a sinister meaning to the exercise of a per- 
son’s constitutional rights under the fifth 
amendment. The privilege against 
self-incrimination would be reduced to hol- 
low mockry if its exercise could be taken as 
equivalent either to a confession of guilt or 
a conclusive assumption of perjury. 


Yet let us look back a few years in the 
Supreme Court decision with regard to 
the Teapot Dome scandal. This decision 
is quite different, the Court said: 

Men with honest motives and purposes do 
not remain silent when their honor is as- 
sailed. * * * These gentlemen have the right 
to remain silent * * * but a court of equity 
has the right to draw reasonable and proper 
inferences in the case. 


That clearly represents a changed 
view of the Court. When some barrels of 
oil were involved, you can use those 
inferences, But when the decision in- 
volves the control of communism in the 
United States and the protection of this 
country against the menace of interna- 
tional communism, you must not draw 
any inferences because a witness refuses 
to answer questions. 

In final analysis it will be most tragic 
if a majority of the Court continues to 
follow the Warren, Black, Frankfurter, 
Douglas .line. It may be too much to 
hope for but hope springs eternal. 

Let us hope that this Supreme Court 
can again revert to law and precedent 
rather than expediency and an expand- 
ing sociological concept of a planned 
blueprint society, in which the social en- 
gineers are preeminent. 

Law and precedent stabilize and 
give society a permanent base for a 
complicated society. 

These opinions and beliefs are pointed 
out simply to point up the fact that it is 
often difficult to throw overboard some 
firmly ingrained beliefs. And for some— 
even while sitting on the bench—to again 
not hear voices in the air of some phony 
political philosophers of times long past. 

These are members of the Court, and 
their personal past history should be re- 
membered when these June decisions on 
communism are discussed. It is also to 
be remembered that these men were not 
elected—they were appointed. 
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It has always been assumed that the 
President and Congress made the basic 
policies in all matters concerning the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. Hence, these policymaking deci- 
sions in regard to the control of commu- 
nism by the Warren Court came as quite 
a shock to many people. It was a great 
shock because most thinking Americans 
have believed for a long time that their 
heavy tax load, with American soldiers 
stationed in 69 countries of the world, 
30,000 dead American soldiers in Korea, 
the continued draft of their own sons 
and relatives, was all due solely to the 
dangers of worldwide communism. 

Not only does the rank and file Ameri- 
can know what communism means, but 
students of history, both amateur and 
professional, realize the method used 
by the Communists and intellectual fel- 
low travelers has always been the Tro- 
jan-horse approach. Everyone seems to 
know of this except the black-robed men 
on the Warren Court. 

There is no other conclusion that can 
be reached except that this Warren 
Court has now thrown its protective 
cloak around the fellow travelers and 
Commmunists. The Court is simply 
blind to the reality of our times. 

These decisions grant an absolute im- 
munity and aid to known Communists 
and fellow travelers. They place indi- 
vidual Communist rights above national 
security. 

Very few people seem to realize that 
these June decisions of the Warren 
Court wiped out not only Federal legis- 
lation but State legislation. And again 
the field of States rights was invaded 
not by the President, not by the Congress, 
but by the Court. 

When you wipe out another States 
rights concept that States can not pass 
their own sedition laws, you just put one 
more nail in the coffin they are construct- 
ing to destroy all States rights. 

Jefferson once said: 

There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless and therefore unalarming in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. 


We should also remember that ancient 
Rome existed for 800 years under the 
classic maxim that the safety of the 
nation was the supreme law. There are 
some who seem to think that the War- 
ren Court’s attitude toward communism 
can best be summed up by saying it 
seems more concerned about protecting 
the big bad wolf of communism than of 
Little Red Riding-hood. 

Perhaps some will doubt the proprie- 
tary of a Member of Congress pointing 
out some of the anticipated effects of 
these decisions. Justice Clark, a mem- 
ber of this Supreme Court in a dissent- 
ing opinion in the Watkins case, put it 
this way: 

The Court has become the grand inquisitor 
and supervisor of congressional investiga- 
tions. 


But why has the Court suddenly be- 
come so enamored with its position and 
why seek so much power? The answer 
to this question is not hard to find if one 
only remembers, reads, listens, and looks 
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at the mores of the times. The attitude 
of the Court and its decisions is nothing 
more nor less than the natural product 
of 20 years of New Deal-Fair Deal and 
now modern Republicanism concepts. 

These June decisions and others fof 
the past several years clearly show that 
the Court is listening to the siren voices 
for the substitution of demagogic politi- 
cal welfare state panaceas instead 
equal justice under law. 

And all history points out the neces- 
sity of trying to curb unlimited power. 
Lord Chatham expressed it this way: 

Unlimited power corrupts the possessor and 
this I know, that where the law ends, there 
tyranny begins. 


The President can only be elected now 
to two terms, During his second term he 
cannot control with the unseen power 
he has in his first term. As his second 
term diminishes, his power and polit 
prestige declines. 

There are few persons of mature sta- 
ture and judgment who believe that may- 
be some of the members of the Supreme 
Court see an opportunity in this amend- 
ment to the Constitution to assume 
arrogate to themselves more power. 

That it will permit the Court to as“ 
sume more power because after all the 
Court in final analysis is the creature 
of the President. This danger is appa!” 
ent because this present Warren Court 1 
superliberal, if not radical. Maybe some 
members think they can assume 
cloak of more false liberalism because of 
the waning power of the Executive in tbe 
last years of his final term. 

What will be the eventual outcome of 
these pro-Communist decisions? 
seems clear that Congress should 
the lead in wiping out these incredible 
decisions. It is to be hoped that thé 
Judicial Subcommittee appointed to in- 
vestigate these decisions will come 
with the necessary answer. 

There is a famous motto cut in thé 
marble canopy in letters 3 feet high above 
the entrance of the Supreme Court 
Building, it reads: “Equal justice under 
law.” 

The general American public wants the 
Supreme Court to follow this motto 
forget the theory that they should write 
sociological decisions to achieve th 
false ideas of social justice for en 
of this Republic. 

This Warren Court seemingly is de. 
termined to build up the doctrine th8 
the idea of a limited government m 
give way to the ideal of totalitarianis™ 

Congress still has the power to ch 
this direction of travel, but it cannot 4° 
it by sitting idly by and letting these 
decisions go unnoticed. Congress 
still not been completely captured by 
the leftwingers and the internationalists. 

Congress still controls the pu 
strings and can create such inferio 
Courts as it deems advisable and desig 
nate the duties and procedures of th 
courts. 

Congress has always had and still has 
the power to curb a bad court because 
the Congress gets its powers from t^ 
people and the courts gets theirs fr 
the Congress. 
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Educational Capacity of the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 14,1957 
8 O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my ous consent I am extending 
Keane to include a statement by 
eth Green, research director, of the 
tive EO Urban League, which conclu- 
the ly answers with clarity and authority 
tine Dlication of a year ago ina maga- 
Negr of national circulation that the 
than. has less capacity for education 
Made white man. The contention 
Rede by Frank C. J. McGurk, in the U. S. 
& World Report in September of 
Violen being widely quoted by those most 
Dubya Y opposed to integration in our 
© Schools, It is a contention that 
and is at the very concept of democracy 
in th Without a shred of substantiation 
of the acts of history and in the realities 

m Present world in which we live. 

World in which we live the white 
the wit in the great minority. Neither 
mono; te man nor the man of color has a 
of Poly on the qualities of brain and 
in These qualities are to be found 
opaa measure among all races when 
It e tunities for development are equal. 
Unfortunate that a man once on 
hay aching staff at West Point should 
White revived the discarded theory of 
We are superiority at this period when 
a Nang er n such progress in reaching 
Tegrettans brotherhood. It is even more 
large ble that a national magazine of 
the tion should have made itself 


for its dissemination. I con- 
ban ate and commend the Chicago Ur- 
Scholar ague for its constructive and 
Mr ly job of debunking. 
Be, Oreen's statement follows: 
Lrigp, Excerrts From A CHICAGO URBAN 
Fa Stary REPORT ON AN ARTICLE BY 
(By x. C. J. McGurx, PH.D. 
*hneth Green, research director of the 
Chicago Urban League) 


Rational magazine U. 8. News & World 
in its September 21, 1956 issue 
an article by Frank C. J. McGurk, 
Dr. McGurk was identified in the 
by U. s. News & World Report as being 
and educated in Pennsylvania, been 
x in racial psychology since 
tire’; left the staff of the United States 
ae Academy at West Point, and at the 
Asoc, e publishing of the article was an 
nova 1.5 Professor of psychology at Villa- 
sor el versity. In other words, McGurk 
e of the trappings of a scientist. 

Egroes y, McGurk's article stated that 
(capaci as a group do not possess as much 
Rron, -Y for education) as whites as a 
EM McGurk utilized intelligence tests 
© tool of analysis. McGurk fur- 

prodims in the article that increased 
Status ne in the social and economic 
Telationshin'® Negro have not changed his 
Tor educz 5 to, the whites regarding capacity 
i tomer Oon.” McGurk concludes, "There 
the Tace S more important, more basic, to 
Ral ( Problem than differences in exter- 
1 cleye economic) opportunity." This is 
tn an tne of concluding that Negroes are 
Whites, erent sense mentally inferior to 
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The Chicago Urban League became con- 
cerned about this article in fhe U. S. News 
& World Report and is still concerned about 
it for the following reasons: 

1, The position held by McGurk 1s con- 
trary to accepted scientific knowledge on 
the subject. 

2. The weight of authority maintains that 
psychological test results do not support the 
idea of inherent differences between the in- 
telligence levels of various racial groups. 

3. McGurk fails to maintain either a Icgical 
consistency or an understanding of the na- 
ture of the data utilized. 

In spite of the above the league was 
forced to recognize the importance of the 
article regardless of its merits because: 

(a) It was prepared by a man wearing the 
trappings of science. 

(b) The article was advertised as being 
scientific in nature. 

(c) It appeared in a magazine national in 
scope. 

(d) It is an attack on the feasibility and 
acceptability of racial integration in our 
schools. 

(e) It is an attack on programs to raise 
the social and economic levels of Negroes as 
being ultimately ineffective. 

(f) It will be used again and again as a 
scientific prop in those programs promoting 
bigotry. 

(g) While its initial target is integration 
of the public-school system in the South, it 
has a dangerous potential in other areas 
including Chicago. 

(h) Rabid opponents of integration have 
already carried their message north to the 
State of Vermont. U. S. News & World Re- 
port reported a speech by James F. Byrnes 
before the State of Vermont Bar Association 
where he used McGurk as a scientific prop 
in his arguments against Supreme Court 
decision on integration in our schools. 

(1) McGurk's work is still being cited as 
exemplified by reference to it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD early in 1957. 

The league's reaction to McGurk was to 
compile a complete report of the observa- 
tions of prominent Chicago area social scien- 
tists. The title was "A Chicago Urban 
League Staff Report on a Scientist's Report 
on Race D:fferences by Frank C. J. McGurk, 
Ph. D." This report is on file at various 
libraries in the Chicago area, at libraries of 
prominent American universities and the 
Library of Congress. However, it is now out 
of print as far as public distribution is 
concerned. 

SUMMARIES OF CRITICISMS OF M'GURK BY 
CHICAGO AREA SCIENTISTS 

1, The first criticism is by Willard Kerr, 
Ph. D., assistant professor in applied psy- 
chology at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Kerr states that: 

“Dr. McGurk's theory rests upon a presen- 
tation which is riddled with false assump- 
tions, on the one hand, and glaring omis- 
sions of relevant research on- the other.” 
Kerr further states that “it is encouraging 
for the future that most psychologists, un- 
like Dr. McGurk, concede also that the psy- 
chological-social-economic status of the 
Negro, despite inherent mental equality, is 
still sufficiently less stimulating than the 
psychological-social-economic status of the 
white citizen to produce a differing tendency 
in test scores.” 

2. The next criticism was by the Catholic 
Interracial Council of Chicago which was 
based on an analysis directed by Dr. Charles 
T. OReilly. director of research at the Loyola 
School of Social Work. O'Reilly criticizes 
as follows: 

“It would appear that Dr. McGurk has 
taken facts out of context, ignored the cau- 
tions of the researchers who made the stud- 
les that he quotes, arrived at conclusions 
entirely unwarranted by the data he has 
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used. We feel that he has misused the work 
of reputable scholars.” 

3. Dr. Leonard Breen, assistant professor 
in sociology at the University of Chicago, 
most decisively protests: 

“As a person actively conducting research 
in social sciences, I resent the description 
given by the editor of Mr. McGurk's paper 
as scientific.“ The methodological frame- 
work such as that employed in his paper 
would not even be acceptable as a term-paper 
framework in an undergraduate course.” 

4. Peter Jacobsohn, instructor in sociology 
and race relations at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, could have hís criticism summed 
up in the following quote: 

"In light of al the above (Jacobsohn's) 
objections, McGurk's article emerges, at best, 
as a diatribe, haphazardly assembled and 
shoddily executed. A scientist's unscientific 
report.” 

All of the above scientists probed in an in- 
tensive way the inconsistencies and inaccura- 
cies of the McGurk article. In order to give 
an example of the depth that the scientists 
pursued their subject, the statement of the 
social scientists consultant to the Catholic 
Interracial Council of Chicago is presented 
below. This group was led by Dr. Charles 
T. O'Reilly, director of research at the Loyola 
School of Social Work. 


“In a recent issue of a national magazine 
(A Scientist Reports on Race Differences, 
U. S. News & World Report, Sept. 21, 1956, 
pp. 92-96) Dr, Frank G. J. McGurk, a Villa- 
nova University professor, stated that 
"Negroes as a group do not possess as much 
(capacity for education) as whites as a 
group’ (p. 98). Dr. McGurk's article claims 
that increased social and economic oppor- 
tunities for Negroes have increased the psy- 
chological differences between Negroes and 
whites, and he reaches the conclusion that, 
"There is something more important, more 
basic, to the race problem than differences in 
external opportunity’ (p. 96). His clear im- 
plication is that there is something in the 
Negro as a person which makes him unable 
to benefit from educational opportunity, 
This is a neat way of saying that Negroes 
are mentally inferior to whites. In his 
article, Dr. McGurk says that his ideas are at 
variance with those of two other professors. 
He might better have said that they are 
at variance with the vast majority of psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
other scholars interested in the problem 
discussed by Dr. McGurk. 

“Dr. McGurk relies on six articles to sup- 
port his theory about the Negro’s, he says, 
inability to profit from education. These 
six were selected, he says, because they per- 
mitted a comparison between the World War 
I performance of Negroes on psychological 
tests and latter-day performance. In limit- 
ing himself to these articles, Dr. McGurk © 
has ruled out many other articles and re- 
ports of research that shed light on the 
problem. Such tactics raise serious ques- 
tions about the adequacy and objectivity of 
his research efforts. 

“Dr. McGurk says that if cultural (social 
and economic) opportunities are important 
in determining capacity for education, an 
improvement in cultural opportunities 
should result in an improvement in capacity 
for education. He then says that the social 
and economic condition of the Negro has 
improved since Wcrld War I and at a faster 
rate than for whites. Although possibly 
true, such a statement needs qualification. 
One should not forget that even an enormous 
rapid improvement would leave the average 
Negro still far behind the average white and, 
more importantly, still subject to limitations 
in the form of discrimination and closed 
doors to advancement. Such things mini- 
mize the effect of socio-economic advances, 
Dr. McGurk has not made this clear. 
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“To answer his question whether Negroes 
have more capacity for education due to all 
of this social and economic improvement, 
Dr. McGurk turns to certain articles in the 
literature of psychology. He considered that 
six articles had enough information to per- 
mit a comparison of the Negro's World War I 
test performance with latter-day perform- 
ance. 

“Several of these articles have been ex- 
amined to evaluate Dr. McGurk's claims." 

Study I (H. A. Tanser—The Settlement of 
Negroes in Kent County, Ontario, 1939): Ac- 
cording to Dr. McGurk, Tanser’s study 
showed that “The social and economic ad- 
vantages of Canadian life did not increase 
the relative standing of the Negro children 
to white children.” McGurk apparently ac- 
cepted Tanser's statement that social and 
economic opportunities had always been 
equal for all Negroes and whites in the area, 
“except for a few minor outbreaks of oppres- 
sion directed toward the Negroes.” Since 
so much depends upon this alleged equality, 
it is interesting to note that Bruce, in an 
article also quoted by McGurk, said of 
Tanser's study, “although the schools are 
identical for Tanser’s white and Negro 
groups, the environmental factor of the home 
has not yet been adequately controlled” 
(Bruce, p. 94). Other psychologists also 
claimed that there were significant differ- 
ences in socio-economic level between the 
two groups. (A, Anastasi and J. P. Foley, 
Differential Psychology, 1949, p. 759). These 
comments make cultural opportunities less 
equal than McGurk’s statement would lead 
one to believe. 

Study II (M. Bruce, Factors Affecting In- 
telligence Test Performance of Whites and 
Negroes in the Rural South, Archives of Psy- 
chology, N. 292, 1940, pp. 5-99): This was a 
study of rural white and Negro children from 
an impoverished area in economic opportu- 
nity, which, although low, did not improve 
the psychological test-score relationship be- 
tween Negroes and whites. 

Bruce found that Negro children made 
lower test scores than white children but 
also said, “This, however, cannot be con- 
sidered proof of the innate inferiority of the 
Negro sample. One obvious difficulty is that 
the equation of the two groups was not 
entirely valid" (p. 95). Bruce was “inclined 
to believe that there is an innate difference 
between particular white and Negro groups 
studied. However, the fact that all the 
Negro I. Q. distributions * * * are positively 
skewed with the highest score * * * suggest 
selective migration and possible social equal- 
ity. In any event the positive skewness of 
the Negro I. Q. distribution prevents this 
study from being used as evidence of the 
superiority of the white race to the Negro 
race" (p.97). 

Although Dr. McGurk claims that the chil- 
dren in Bruce's study lived in "equivalent 
social and economic conditions," Bruce her- 
self states that the equation of the two 
groups was not entirely valid. Dr. McGurk 
aiso did not mention that the education of 
the Negro and white children had been 
equated only by choosing Negro and white 
schools which had the same teacher-pupil 
ratio, thus leaving uncontrolled a host of 
other important educational factors. 

Study III (A. Shuey, A Comparison of 
Negro and White College Students by Means 
of the ACE, Journal of Psychology, 14, 1942, 
pp. 35-52): Shuey reportedly tested a “very 
highly selected" group of Negro and white 
college freshmen. What Dr. McGurk means 
by highly selected is not clear. Shuey's ar- 
ticle says that they were students entering 
a New York college and apparently no spe- 
cial effort was made to select any of them. 

Shuey found that the whites averaged 

| higher test scores than Negroes. Dr. McGurk 

uses her findings to support this conclusion 
that equal socio-economic opportunities do 
not improve Negro test performance. 
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Shuey matched 43 Negro and 43 white stu- 
dents. The 43 Negroes were all the Negroes 
in the freshman class at New York Univer- 
sity’s Washington Square College. They were 
matched with 43 whites chosen from 3,608 
white freshmen. Although Dr. McGurk felt 
that the students had the same general 
cultural status and identical social and 
economic backgrounds, Shuey said: “It obvi- 
ously cannot be inferred that all environ- 
mental factors which conceivably might in- 
fluence the mental test scores of college stu- 
dents have been equated in this study.” 

Study IV (Fred Brown, “An Experimental 
and Critical Study of the Intelligence of Ne- 
gro and White Kindergarten Children,” 
Journal of General Psychology, 1944, 65 pp. 
161-175) : Brown's study was made with Min- 
neapolis kindergarten children, and found 
that Negro children made lower average 
scores than the white children. Dr. Mc- 
Gurk said that “whatever socioeconomic 
benefits accrued to the Negro children in 
Minneapolis in 1944 were not sufficient to 
change their standing, relative to the white 
children with whom they were compared, 
when the World War I data are the basis for 
comparison.” 

When Brown found that the Negro chil- 
dren made lower scores he looked for an ex- 
planation and after examining his data, said, 
“Negro children at the kindergarten level in 
the Minneapolis public schools are not in- 
ferior to white children of nominally similar 
socioeconomic status, in general intellec- 
tual capacity” (p. 168). He went on to dis- 
cuss why the Negroes scored lower, although 
they lived in the same socioeconomic en- 
vironment. Brown suggested that Negroes 
are hemmed in in terms of opportunity, that 
their aspirations are reduced, their spon- 
taneity in verbal behavior limited and gen- 
eral intellectual development constricted, 

These are things that impose real barriers 
between the Negro and genuine equality, re- 
gardless of certain socioeconomic advances. 
They were overlooked by Dr. McGurk. 


Inflation Study 


.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
on the subject of inflation, Government 
economy, and the establishment of a 
commission on this subject, passed by 
the Illinois House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: j 


House Resolution 64 


Whereas the problem of inflation is na- 
tional in scope and poses the danger of 
destroying our economic system, and with 
the failure of such system, the Nation itself; 
and 

Whereas the scope of the problem is too 
broad for any one State to solve; and 

Whereas the consumer price index has 
gone up 3.4 points in the past 12 months, 
thus reflecting an additional outlay for liv- 
ing expenses by consumers of $2.5 billion per 
point; and 

Whereas in addition to other causes, the 
swollen national budget, through increased 
spending, will result in more inflation; and 

Whereas Government spending is a prime 
cause of inflation in that spending does not 
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increase the Nation's productivity, but 
rather increases demand of raw materials 
in direct competition with consumer items 
and as a result raises the price of said con- 
sumer items, making them foo costly, or 
removing them from the market altogether, 
and further, the taxes that are collected to 
pay for these expenditures reduce the funds 
that otherwise would be available to increase 
productivity: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State ol 
Illinois, That it is the sense of this house 
that the Congress of the United states 
should establish a commission to study 
aspects of the inflation problem, especiallf 
that segment of this problem that affects 
fixed income groups, widows, pensioners, eto. 
and those whose pay raises are few and 
between and not in keeping with nati 
rise in prices. 


That Congress should curtail spending 80 
as to lessen the outlay of money in nonpro- 
ductive channels and that said Commission 
shall make recommendation to the next Con- 
gress for means and methods of curbing the 
inflationary spiral; and that suitable copie’ 
of this resolution be sent by the secretary 
of state to all Members of the Senate 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Adopted by the House, June 27, 1957. 

Warren L. Woon, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Prep W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one 0f 
our most valued and most respected 
Members will not be in the House whe? 
Congress convenes in January. It is 
McConneELL’s own decision, and he is 
be admired for accepting the director 
ship of the National Association of Cere” 
bral Palsy, in which position he is fur- 
ther dedicating himself to the in 
of his fellow men. Yet we who have 
been associated with him cannot help but 
be reluctant to see him take leave of 
service in Congress, for Sam McCoNNEL. 
has always been a courageous leader and 
an inspiration to his colleagues. 

The Honorable SAMUEL K. McCo 
was a legislator whom I came to admi? 
from the time that he joined the Penn 
sylvania delegation as a Member of the 
House. Upon my own election to Con- 
gress several years later I found him t0 
be all that I had envisioned: a warm and 
enthusiastic individual, a conscientious 
and industrious Congressman. While W? 
have a number of times disagreed on 
policy or legislation, I have neverthel 4 
always appreciated his points of vie 
and conclusions on all controversial ma 
ters. On most of the major issues the 
came before the House during the pas 
8 years, Sam MCCONNELL and I were t 
hearty accord, and I can assure you ges 
having so able a combatant on the sam 
side provides the confidence that is often 


necessary for a winning effort. 
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Sam McConnett has established a rec- 
Ord in Congress that will increase his 
Stature in Pennsylvania and in the whole 
Nation with the passing of years. Mean- 
While his contributions to mankind in 
the field which he is now entering will 
further establish him as one of the cen- 

s outstanding Americans. I join my 
Colleagues in wishing him success and 
Continued happiness. 


Ethnic U. S. S. R.— The Non-Russian 


Nations in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Georgetown University Forum has for 11 
2 maintained a nationwide reputa- 

on for its informative and objective dis- 

Cussions of issues commanding public in- 

est and attention. As a tribute to its 

ture in television and radio, the 

Georgetown Forum, which is under the 
8 € direction of Rev. Francis J. Heyden, 

J., and Rev. Daniel E. Power, S. J., 

received over a dozen awards and 
Public acclaims from various parts of the 
Nation, 

Recently the forum presented an out- 

to and valuable program devoted 

an analysis of the non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union. Unfortu- 
nately there are few people in our 

Vernment who have any understand- 

Or practical grasp of the importance 
ese captive non-Russian nations to 
Fe erican national strategy and security. 

W realize that the first victims of Rus- 

n Communist aggression and impe- 

were the once independent 

Countries of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
Teoria, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, 

kestan, and several others. Twenty 
Years before Moscow's subjugation of 
thuania, Estonia, and Latvia, these na- 

Ons were forcibly incorporated in the 
ti al fiction of a multinational federa- 
1 On, known as the U. S. S. R. Our neg- 
€ct of these captive non-Russian nations 
8 the U. S. S. R. might in the long run 
NO to be as tragic for us as the brutal 
wi treatment accorded them in World 

ar II was for Germany. 

The participants in this forum are all 
Ompetent students of the many nations 
w up the U. S. S. R. Col. Charles 
FG Hostler, of the United States Air 

rce is the author of Turkism and the 

lets, an excellent work dealing in part 
the 23 million Moslem Turkestanis. 

: James D. Atkinson, a political scien- 
ae at Georgetown University, is an 
gana of Russian Communist propa- 
oo techniques. Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
a Professor of economics at George- 

Wn University and also national chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
on of America, has written extensively 
U the non-Russian nations in the 

„S. S. R. 


c 
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From the viewpoint of American for- 
eign policy and national strategy, the 
Georgetown University Forum has ren- 
dered a real public service down through 
the years. 'The directors of the forum 
are to be commended for their latest 
contribution to & better understanding 


of the basic structure of the U. 8. S. R. 


Future efforts in this direction will go a 
long way in lifting the veil of ignorance 
from the agelong struggle of a large seg- 
ment of humanity to be free and inde- 
pendent. 

Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
sert in the Recorp the program of the 
Georgetown University Forum of August 
25, 1957, on Ethnic U. S. S. R.—The Non- 
Russian Nations in the Soviet Union, as 
follows: 

ETHNIC U. S. S. R. 

Mr. WARREN. Ethnic U. S. S. R. is the topic 
for the 562d consecutive broadcast of the 
Georgetown University Radio Forum, another 
in a series of educational and informative 
programs from Washington. The George- 
town Forum was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by tran- 
scription. from the Raymond Reiss Studio, 
on the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Today's discussion will be Ethnic U. S. 8. R, 
The participants are Col. Charles W. Hostler, 
United States Air Force, author, Turkism 
and the Soviets; Dr. James D. Atkinson, de- 
partment of government, Georgtown Univer- 
sity; Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, department of 
economies, etown University. 

The Soviet Union is often thought of as a 
nation in the sense of a unifled people. In 
fact, it is multinational and not homogene- 
ous, Western statesmen occasionally talk of 
the possibility of a splintering-away of non- 
Russian peoples within the Soviet orbit and 
the consequent weakening of the U. S. S. R. 
Relatively little attention has been given to 
the nationalities within the U. S. S. R. To- 
day the Georgetown University Forum devotes 
its program to two such races, the Turks and 
the Ukranians in our discussion of Ethnic 
U. S. 8. R. , 

Dr. Dobriansky, what is the meaning of 
“ethnic”? 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. “Ethnic” is a demographic 
term which refers to a people in a 
given area or contiguous area differentiated 
from other peoples by history, language, 
customs, arts, and even general psychological 
and sociologic disposition.. We use the term 
“ethnic” here in the United States during 
some political campaigns when we make ref- 
erence to such groups as the Polish-American 
group or the Hungarian-American group and 
the like. Actually, that is not an accurate 
description of these groups, for the simple 
reason that despite the fact that some of 
them maintain their lingual capacity in the 
respective language, yet they are in process 
of assimilation and, above all, they look upon 
themselves as being part and parcel of the 
American national fabric. However, when 
we look at the Soviet Union, the elemental 
basis of the Soviet Union is ethnic, in that 
you have many different peoples. They are 
concentrated in given areas. And conse- 
quently, the Soviet Union is not made up of 
any Soviet people or one nation. It really 
is a composition of many ethnic groups. I 
would go even further than that, in that 
ethnic is the base concept for a more general 
concept of nation, where you have all of 
these factors that I have enumerated within 
the ethnic concept serving as a basis for 
the concept of nation. When you have a 
nation, there you have a consciousness on 
the part of the people that unifies the peo- 
ple and gives them a basis for their aspira- 
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tions which usually is manifested in a desire 
for independence of any foreign element. 
Consequently, the Soviet Union is not only 
ethnic U. 8. S. R., I would say it is a multi- 
national state in which one finds not only 
the Russian nation of about 92 million peo- 
ple, but also various non-Russian nations of 
about 110, 112 million people. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Doctor. Now, to 
the book itself under discussion today, 
Turkism and the Soviets. Colonel Hostler, 
what was your reason for writing this book? 

Colonel HosTLER. My objective was to ex- 
pose to the people of the West in a certain 
amount of detail the existence of this very 
large Turkish-speaking group of approxi- 
mately 54 million peoples. 'They are divided 
with about 20 million people residing in the 
Turkish Republic, 5.4 million in Iran, 1.7 
million in Afghanistan, making slightly over 
27 million in the West. However, on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain we find the 
Kazakhs, the Uzbeks, the Kirgizs, the Turk- 
men, the Azerbaidzhanis, the Kara-Kalpaks, 
who total another 20 million. To them must 
be added the approximately 7 million Turk- 
ish-speaking peoples who live in Sinkiang, 
which is now in Red China. 

Mr. Warren. Colonel, what experience have 
you had in this area? 

Colonel HosTLrm. I was first in Turkey dur- 
ing World War II, and afterward was in the 
first group that went to Turkey during the 
Truman Aid Program in 1947, and was there 
for several years. After that I spent several 
years in the area again at the American Uni- 
versity of Bierut, where I continued my Near 
Eastern studies. 

Mr. Warren. Now to the questions pertain- 
ing to the book, Dr. Dobriansky. 

Dr. Dosrransxy. Colonel Hostler, I would 
like to raise this particular question, namely, 
the relationship of the peoples or these re- 
publics within central Asia and the general 
concept of Turkestan. I just mention that 
you have various nations within the 
U. S. S. R., and you in turn refer to the 
Kazakhs, the Turkmen, and the like. 
Would it be proper to regard these five 
republics as falling within the concept of 
& Turkestanian nation and, on top of that, 
by virtue of their Moslemic basis, having & 
very close affinity to the entire Moslemic 
world? 

Colonel HosTLER. Of course, these people 
are basically, because of their Moslem reli- 
gion and Islamic background, oriented to- 
ward the Middle East culturally and reli- 
giously. I belleeve that their ties to their 
brethren in the Turkish Republic are véry 
strong. Their likes are cultural, linguistic, 
religious and ethnic. These strong ties have 
been manifested on a number of occasions, 

Dr. ATKINSON. Mr. Warren, I should like 
to, first of all, congratulate Colonel Hostler 
for this book, which is certainly a pioneer 
study in its field. I think it illustrates two 
things which are worth mentioning. Num- 
ber 1, the way in which our professional 
soldiers, sailors and airmen today are mak- 
ing a definite contribution in various intel- 
lectual fields, which I think is most necés- 
sary, because national security today cer- 
tainly involves people who are well informed. 
I think we may well take pride in people 
such as Colonel Hostler, who indicate what 
the Armed Forces are doing quite apart 
from their professional studies, that is, on 
their own in their spare time in advancing 
frontiers of knowledge. Secondly, it would 
seem to me worth pointing out we have many 
distinguished universities who are part of 
the network that we are now with, and that 
it might well be that some of the students 
in these universities would consider the par- 
ticular field which has so far been so well 
&dvanced by this book of Colonel Hostler's. 
I am quite sure many of these people are 
inquisitive about these areas and would like 
to explore various other facets of the work 
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that Colonel Hostler has called '"Turkism and 
the Soviets,” in other words, the groups in 
these areas. 

I think certainly, from the standpoint 
of our own national security, as well as un- 
doubtedly an eventual just peace in the 
world, nothing could be more advantageous 
than that the nations which make up this 
rather rickety Soviet Union, rickety in the 
sense, let us say, that it is the creation of 
many, many different national groups that 
are brought together largely by force, secret 
police, and so forth, of the Soviets, that 
nothing could be better than that further 
questions should be explored by students 
who are working perhaps for their masters 
or doctorate, or even undergraduate students 
who would like to explore this in the way of 
writing term papers. 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. I should like to supple- 
ment your remarks on this score, Dr. Atkin- 
son, by mentioning the fact that here at 
Georgetown University, we have established 
the Institute of Ethnic Studies, which will 
certainly look into this area of central Asia, 
I agree with you most heartily that Colonel 
Hostler has made a pionecring contribution 
in this respect. 

The thing that, however, perturbs me 
in many respects, after having 5 years or 
so experience in trying to educate certain 
circles with regard to the multinational com- 
position of the U. S. S. R., is this: How is 
it that despite this knowledge, despite, let 
us say, Colonel Hostler's contribution in 
telling us about the Turkestanian nation, 
its affinity to the Turks and the entire Mos- 
lemic world, that you still have people on 
high level, and I could cite quite a number 
of sources, speaking in terms of the Soviet 
nation, the Soviet people, and if they make 
references to these various nations, non-Rus- 
sian nations within the U. S. S. R., they 
will use such terms as "minorities," nation- 
alities,” just like the so-called ethnic groups 
here in the United States. Have you had 
experience along those lines in preparing 
your magnificent work, Colonel Hostler? 

Colonel HosrLER. Well, the U. S. S. R. is 
not & national state. It is & heterogenous 
federation of nationalities. Out of the ap- 
proximately 200 million persons in the Soviet 
Union, the Russians number over one-half. 
The U. S. S. R. is remarkably varied eth- 
nically, and the 11 important ethnic groups 
number more than 100 separate peoples. 

To answer your question directly, it is 
true that this question has not received suffi- 
cient recognition here in Washington. And 
I hope that in some small way the work 
that you have discussed today will help to 
bring that to the attention of people here. 

Dr. ATKINSON. There is possibly another 
thing, Dr. Dobriansky, which I believe 1s 
worth mentioning as to some of the confu- 
sion or whatever one might like to call it 
around this problem, and that is it seems 
to me that sometimes people make a hasty 
generalization about ethnic groups in the 
United States and seem to feel there is a 
contrast between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Again, I may be quite wrong. 
It seems to me that this is falling into a 
rather easy trap, in this respect: The United 
States is, if it is anything, the product of 
an idea, namely, the product of the idea 
that what is important here is free- 
dom and the dignity of the individual, and 
that when people came here, whether they 
were Ukranians, whether they were Poles, 
or whether they were Hungarians, or whether 
they were Germans, or Irishmen, or what- 
ever they were, they came here with the 
idea of making something new which would 
embody this aspect of freedom. So that the 
United States has always centered around 
more an idea, By contrast, the peoples in 
the Soviet Union, I would say, represent na- 
tas that have tended to become sub- 
merged under the impact of conquest. 
Would you agree, Colonel Hostler? 
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Colonel HosTLER. Yes. There are a great 
many problems in this connection. The 
American tradition involves the right of 
self-determination. This should apply to 
the U. S. S. R., and the Soviet Constitu- 
tion acknowledges this. In the future, these 
ethnic groups will either be assimilated or 
dissolved in the Russian state or they will 
regain their national individuality. The 
20th century is an era of the revival of na- 
tionalities. Nationalism is the strongest op- 
ponent to international communism.  Eco- 
nomic units should be preserved. But I per- 
sonally believe in the case of a third world 
war or intensification of the cold war, or 
in case of internal troubles involving disin- 
tegration of Soviet power, there is great hope 
for the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Turkes- 
tan, to regain their independence. 

Dr. Dosriansky. I feel still that you gen- 
tlemen haven't met my point. There we 
have these high-levél people using concepts 
that simply do not have factual and real 
foundation. Now, let us look at this from 
another angle. I think the economic should 
be of some concern to us. In your work, 
Colonel Hostler, you refer to the economic 
wealth of Kazakstan and that general area, 
Now, from a national strategic viewpoint, 
let's say if we were thinking in terms of 
& third world war, & global war, of what 
economic and strategic importance would 
Turkestan be to us? 

Colonel HosTLER. Well, of course, in Azer- 
baijan and the surrounding areas are the 
important oil fields of the Soviet Union. 
This is of tremendous importance to them 
and would be to us in case of the contin- 
gency you mention. Obviously, we should 
know more about this area. I think per- 
haps in these kinds of studies that we are 
making we can call these facts to the atten- 
tion of the people of the West and make 
them more aware of the potential of this 
question. 

Mr. Warren. Colonel, do we have any in- 
dication concerning the sympathies and at- 
titudes of the people, the Turks, behind the 
Iron Curtain and those in the West? 

Colonel HosTLER. Well, I think one ex- 
tremely important indication occurred dur- 
ing World War II when approximately 200,000 
of these Turkish-speaking peoples left the 
Soviet armed forces and came into the 
hands of the Germans, and in turn were 
formed into military units which fought 
against the Soviets. Now, if a person is 
willing to go beyond the step of just be- 
lieving and feeling, and into the field of ac- 
tion, this is very important. 

Dr. ATKINSON. I must say, as Colonel 
Hostler has pointed out quite well in his 
book, “Turkism and the Soviets” of the ex- 
tent of the defection from the Soviet forces 
during the Second World War of the Turkish 
peoples. And, by the way, one could also 
list the Ukranian peoples by battalions, regi- 
ments, and so forth, and by many other 
groups, the Georgians, for example, the way 
in which, as Colonel Hostler has said, these 
people have indicated their devotion to the 
fact that they are national groups, that they 
are real nations by being willing to fight for 
it. 

Now, if we take this, that these people did 
this even though Hitler gave them very little 
to hope for, because he simply represented 
another totalitarian idea, another brutali- 
tarian force, such as the Soviets, if we take 
it in spite of that this happened, and it did 
happen, then I think something further 
comes out of this, and that is this: The ex- 
tent to which Soviet propaganda has tried 
to keep the West from being aware of the 
fact that this constitutes the great weakness 
to them. And their sensitivity, I think, is 
further revealed in what happened last No- 
vember in Hungary, very appropriate since 
just this past week we have celebrated the 
Hungarian National Day, that is, St. 
Stephen's Day, King St. Stephen, the great 
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patron of Hungary, and the day to which the 
Hungarians rightly look with a great deal 
of respect. The Soviet leaders were at great 
pains to try to paint that uprising as some 
kind of thing inspired by western imperial- 
ism or similar propaganda terms that they 
have used. Actually, as we know quite well, 
it was on exactly the same scale, one can find 
precise duplication of the type of thing that 
the Turkish peoples, Georgians, Ukranians, 
and others, tried to liberate themselves dur- 
ing the Second World War. The Hungarian 
response was again a nationalistic response, 
I believe we can say rather certainly. 

Dr. DoazaIANSKY. I am glad you brought up 
the matter of the Hungarian revolution be- 
cause there are certain aspects to it that 
people tend to overlook. For example, there 
are carloads, freightloads, I should say, of 
Hungarians, that were being transported to 
the East. Yet, at Kiev, you had many 
Ukrainian students and others that rose up in 
protest, and there was quite a tumuit. The 
observer asked himself what relationship is 
there between this Ukrainian opposition 1n 
Kiev at this time when Hungarian refugees 
are being deported to the East. I submit 
here that if we look at this, and indeed, as 
Colonel Hostler so well points out in his 
work, as a developmental sequence of the 
expansion of this Muscovite base from the 
time of 1917 right on to the present, that we 
would have a firmer understanding of this 
entire area. These areas, take Turkestan, 
Ukraine, the nations in the Caucasian area, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and the yarious 
Kazagh groups and White Ruthenia, which 
is close to Poland, all these areas were over- 
run in the first wave of Russian Communist 
imperialism in the period from 1918 right up 
to 1922. In the area of Turkestan, again 
where Colonel Hostler so well points out, the 
Basmachi movement got underway and con- 
tinued right into the thirties opposing Rus- 
sian Communist domination from Moscow. 
So here we have a very wide and broad 
periphery of non-Russian nations. In the 
Second World War, three more non-Russian 
nations were incorporated, namely, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia, and with that kind 
of springboard you had the further addition 
of captive states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and numerous others. Now, as & 
matter of fact, with this expanded empire, 
they are pressing into the Middle East, into 
southeast Asia, and I think, from the view- 
point of policy matters we should look at it 
in this developmental sense. But I again 
reiterate that despite all this knowledge, 
despite your contribution in this respect, 
Mr. Hostler, when I look at people like say, 
Mr. Jordan, he has been writing a series on 
the peoples within the U. 8. S. R., it has 
appeared this last week in the New York 
Times, yet the caption reads, “The People of 
Russia.” He gives an article on Armenia. 
Another on the Ukrainian farmer. Why, the 
ordinary American will tend to believe, "Why, 
these are Russians.” Another case. For 
example, Mr. George Sokolsky, who knows 
better, yet, in an article of his on June 7, 
pointed out, Khrushchev is à Ukrainian and 
we mustn't let this wily Ukrainian pull the 
wool over our eyes. Asa matter of fact, that 
is crass misinformation. Mr. Khrushchev is 
no more Ukrainian than I am a Buddhist 
priest. The fact here is that we tend to mis- 
identify, misinform, using concepts that have 
no realistic bearing. When one looks at all 
of this, one begins to fear as to what sort 
of basis exists for our policy formulation. 

I just want one more point here, if I may 
put it in, and that is from the Djilas book, 
the New Class. Fortunstely, there are some 
people who are very well informed about 
these matters. On page 102, if I may quote, 
Djilas eays: “Who knows anything nowadays 
about Ukrainian writers and political figures. 
What has happened to that nation, which 
is the same size as France and was once the 
most advanced nation in Russia? You would 
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Shing only an amorphous and formless mass 
People could remain under this impersonal 

s ine of oppression. However, this is not 
A case. Here is a most fertile area for 
€rican policy in a period, if you will, of 
ful liberation. And the question is, 
vigi we doing? What can we do?“ How 

ou 

Hostler? &nswer those questions, Colonel 


colonel HosrLER. Well, as a military man, 
AR touching on an area that is very 
tive for me, and naturally I am unable 
an you the answer perhaps you would 
Prefer SANG As a matter of fact, I would 
Dr Q toss that question to Dr. Atkinson. 
that — Colonel Hostler, I must say 
unwitt seems to me that you have perhaps 
Qu ingly given certain answers to the 
n &ctually in your book; in other 
ds, the situation which exists here is one 
I wo may possibly be exploited by us. And 
uld say in that connection that I cer- 
Y don't envisage that it necessarily 
be exploited only through another 
Quite the contrary. And I think that 
Of the excellent points in your book, 
8. I think, once again that the military 
are the last to be wanting war since 
ally it uel so much what it involves. Actu- 
to & favorite Soviet propaganda trick 
the the leaders of our Armed Forces, 
o 5 attack on Admral Radford, and 
is qui = being this way. We know the truth 
the opposite. I think that you cer- 
that shaa? given some indications there 
Where ese people aspire like all people every- 
man who are conscious of the dignity of 
And 2 God to having their own freedom. 
und these forces can be in some way set 
ity 2 way, it seems to me there is a possibil- 
bring generating sufficient pressure to help 
And phis rickety Soviet structure down. 
they Say “rickety” because I don't believe 
People ie as strong as some of our scared 
© in this country sometimes think. I 
they are much weaker actually than 
We sometimes think. 
concrete nE r. How would you do that 
ten a Atkinson? What concrete 
0 we use in this area of psy- 
— warfare in order to preclude, to 
the t the outbreak of a third world war or 
R her penetration of other areas by 
and the me propaganda and agents, 
propa ATEENSON. I think we should begin a 
da campaign of our own at the pres- 
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ent 
troupe and use representatives of these 
haps v I don’t think we are doing it. Per- 


Dr We are. I see no evidence of it. 

Cow pa CBRIANSKY. Would you say the Mos- 
in the hone tee these non-Russian nations 
Eulde for e nion may well serve as a good 

* ATKINSON. I think so; yes, indeed. 
becausg PRIANSKY, I am glad to hear that, 
With th as a matter of fact, in connection 
e Ukraine, for example, in the twen- 
us had a sort of national communism 
Na Tito type. Then in the thirties 
fication Phase came up, Russianism, Russi- 
OPpositi, In the forties they witnessed the 
Ukr On, the rebellion of over 2 million 
reas, ans in the area of Kiev and other 
Ger, me Russians to be sure, going to the 
side, anxious to take up arms against 
1954 1 1 Then the Khrushchey policy, since 
dong in Were to enumerate all that is being 
Of the Order to ingratiate himself in spite 
fact that he is looked upon as the 
pamphlet Of Ukraine, as so well shown in a 
e Who Are They, by the House 
MC CNN Activities Committee, showing 
in Ukrai Khruschev is the most hated man 
ahead aoe And yet you find that they go 
bsc d set up an airlines series, the new 
teries Prensa planes, where they call the 
> aine. They also have turned over 
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— to Ukraine, and numerous other 
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Mr. Warren. Gentlemen, I am sorry our 
time is up for further discussion of today’s 
topic, Ethnic U. S. S. R. You have attended 
the weekly discussion program, the George- 
town University Radio Forum, broadcast of 
which was transcribed in the Raymond Reiss 
Studio on the campus of historic George- 
town University in Washington, D. C. To- 
day’s participants are Col. Charles W. Host- 
ler, United States Air Force, author, Turkism 
and the Soviets; Dr. James D. Atkinson, De- 
partment of Government, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, department 
of economics, Georgetown University. 


Comment on United States Foreign Trade 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a column writ- 
ten by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for Friday, June 14, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

In this article Mrs. Roosevelt deals with 
the question of American membership in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
and calls attention to an informative 
pamphlet on the subject of trade by the 
Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMENT ON UNITED STATES FOREIGN-TRADE 
PorLicY 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Denver.—I am afraid that too few peo- 
ple in this country fully understand how 
much the present protectionist backsliding 
in our foreign-trade policy is playing into 
the hands of Soviet Russia, which has started 
an economic and propaganda offensive based 
on it. In Italy, for instance, the Commu- 
nist sympathizers have put out a slogan: 
"The United States is willing to take our 
sons, but not our goods." 

President Eisenhower has endorsed a re- 
cent statement by the United States dele- 
gation to the U. N., which said, “We could 
lose this economic contest [with the Rus- 
sians] unless the country as a whole wakes 
up to all its implications.” 

A most interesting fact sheet and a pam- 
phlet called “The Returns Are In" have 
been issued by the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc. I wish everyone could 
see them. The aim of this committee is 
to expand public interest in the United 
States tariff-trade policy and to stir abroad, 
popular support for a liberalization of that 
policy. 3 

Trade is important to good will and un- 
derstanding among the nations of the world. 
Some of our leading businessmen under- 
stand this. But many of us, who have not 
made a careful study of trade problems, fail 
to realize that if we wish to sell goods to 
the rest of the world we must also buy 
goods from the rest of the world. 

Countries like Great Britain and Japan 
are beginning to trade with Red China and 
Russia. They are seeking these new mar- 
kets because they cannot depend on us and 
they do not think we understand their sit- 
uation, 
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We are expanding our field of protective 
influence tremendously and our own popu- 
lation is growing rapidly. Both facts mean 
that our foreign trade must grow, also. 
The fact sheet before me says, "Imports 
and exports combined should reach well 
over $30 billion by the end of 1957. Even 
now, however, 4 million American families 
&re directly dependent on foreign trade." 

Those who believed in high tariffs and & 
system of protection for our infant indus- 
tries many years ago must revise their 
thinking. Today we need a new kind of 
protection for a forgotten man who is left 
out in the tariff-trade fight—the consumer. 

It is obvious that in making trade agree- 
ments someone always must be hurt, so one 
must make them in the interests of the great 
majority of people. It has been suggested 
that when any particular group really is 
hurt by a trade agreement with a foreign 
country, some adjustment can be made in 
that particular industry. It seems to me we 
have the intelligence to make these adjust- 
ments. 

I think it is essential that the United 
States become a member of the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation this year. This 
is one of the moves necessary to give an 
efficient, day-by-day administration to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(known as GATT), which is the interna- 
tional trade agreement to which we and 34 
other nations have belonged since 1947. 

Already, through GATT, the United States 
has received well over $7 billion worth of 
tariff concessions from foreign countries— 
which is more than the concessions we have 
given in return. With the help of OTC 
(Organization for Trade Cooperation), 
GATT would become even more useful to us 
than it has been. 


Report of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration for the 85th Congress, Ist 
Session : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on House Administration, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
has had a busy schedule this Ist session 
of the 85th Congress with activity in 
each of the committee's four regular 
subcommittees plus the work of the 
Special Subcommittees To Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork, the Special 
Subcommittee on Electrical and Me- 
chanical Office Equipment, and the 
Special Subcommittee on Parking. A 
total of 75 bills and resolutions were re- 
ported from the committee and passed 
the House. The carryover of items to 
the second session is negligible. A break- 
down of activity by subcommittee is 
given below: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS, HON, SAMUEL L. 
FRIEDEL, CHAIRMAN 

The Subcommittee on Accounts ap- 
proved a total of $2,894,500 for studies 
and investigations to be conducted by 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives during the 85th Congress. In each 
case hearings were held by the subcom- 
mittee prior to final approval by the full 
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committee. Following is a list of the 


committees and the amount of funds 
approved for each: 


Amount | Amount 
re- 


Committee ap- 

proved 
$50, 000 
150, 000 
105, 000 
7, 000 
125, 000 
75, 000 
675, 000 
130, 000 
$7, 500 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 350, 000 
JUGE... See ahr eivai ea 190, 000 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries... 50, 000 
Post Office and Civil Servi 50, 000 
Public Works. 125, 000 
Small Business 225, 000 
Un-American Activities. 305, 000 
Veterans’ Affairs, 75, 000 
Ways and Means 250, 000 


2, 894, 500 


Four resolutions were referred to the 
Subcommittee on Accounts which would 
provide supervision and a residence for 
congressionalpages. Hearings were held 
by the subcommittee, but action was de- 
ferred until the second session. Par- 
ticipating in the hearings were the presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teachers Club of the 
Capitol Page School, the assistant super- 
intendent of senior high schools in the 
District of Columbia, the principal of the 
Capitol Page School, the president of the 
student council of the Capitol Page 
School, the Doorkeeper of the House and 


the authors of the pending legislation. 


The consensus of the subcommittee 
members was that there was a definite 
need for some legislative action which 
would provide the pages with more 
supervision, including housing, and bet- 
ter study and recreational facilities. 

Legislation was reported by the Sub- 
committee on Accounts looking to great- 
er efficiency in the administration of 
congressional offices. This included: 

H. R. 790, allowing Members to be re- 
imbursed for official office expenses in- 
curred outside the District of Columbia. 
The previous law confined such reim- 
bursement to expenses incurred within 
the Member's district. 

H. R. 9282, increasing from 1 to 2 of- 
fices the space authorized for each Mem- 
ber in his home district, and increasing 
the annual allowance for rental of such 
office space from $900 to $1,200. 

H. R. 9406, authorizing the computing 
of each Member's telephone and tele- 
graph allowance on a biennial rather 
than an annual basis. 

House Resolution 399, increasing each 
Member's allowance for special-delivery 
and airmail postage from $200 per an- 
num, and the postage allowance for 
standing committees from $80 to $180 
per annum. 

A hearing was held on H. R. 7683, 
which would simplify payroll adminis- 
tration in the House by providing that 
salaries of certain employees of the 
House, and the clerk-hire allowance of 
Members, shall consist of aggregate an- 
nual amounts rather than basic annual 
amounts plus adidtional amounts. 

Fifty-five :tems of legislation were re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Accounts, 
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37 of which were reported to the full 

committee for final action. 

BUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS, HON, ROBERT T. 
ASHMORE, CHAIRMAN 

The principal activity of the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections centered around 
contested election cases and a study of 
proposals to amend the Hatch Act. 

In the contested election case of Dol- 
liver against Coad, the subcommittee 
conducted three hearings and received 
the direct testimony of both contestant 
&nd contestee. It was determined no 
contest existed by virtue of the fact that 
no valid notice of intention to contest 
the election was filed as contemplated 
by the appropriate statute governing 


. contested election cases. 'This finding 


was reported to the full committee and 
on April 11, 1957, House Resolution 230 
passed the House declaring, in effect, no 
contest existed. 

In the contested election case of Car- 
ter against LeCompte, two hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee to con- 
sider side issues related to the contested 
election, both involving requests by Mr. 
Carter. The House adjourned prior to 
ihe receipt by the subcommittee of all 
material involved in the case, thus fur- 
ther action has been deferred until the 
House convenes for the 2d session of the 
85th Congress. 

Two hearings were conducted cn the 
bills H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 which per- 
tain to the Hatch Act. These hearings 
resulted in the formation of a Special 
Subcommittee on Elections of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration which 
wil study the Hatch Act and related 
laws restricting political activity. 

While 32 items of legislation were re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Elections 
there was an unusually large percentage 
of identical or similar bills. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY AND ENROLLED 

BILLS, HON. PAUL C. JONES, CHAIRMAN 

Thirty-three bills and resolutions were 
referred to the Subcommittee on the Li- 
brary and Enrolled Bills, several of which 
were exact duplicates, 

In 5 meetings, the subcommittee took 
13 of the measures under consideration, 
reporting 7 favorably to the full com- 
mittee. Two of these were laid on table 
and the Senate bills passed in lieu. 

Action was deferred on six bills, 

Hearings were held on 3 bills, 2 of 
which passed and 1 of which failed. The 
former were House Joint Resolution 233, 
by Hon. GEoncE MILLER of California, and 
House Resolution 7813, by Hon. JOHN Mc- 
Cormack, The bill upon which action 
was deferred, after a hearing with sev- 
eral citizens of Newport News and the 
Peninsula area of Virginia, was House 
Resolution 2574, by Hon. EDWARD ROBE- 
SON. 

Former President Truman appeared as 
a witness in support of House Resolu- 
tion 7813; Justice Frankfurter testified 
in favor of House Joint Resolution 233. 

Finally, members of the Library sub- 
committee who are also members of the 
Joint Committee of Congress on the Li- 
brary met with the latter on July 18, 
1957, to hear testimony from the Li- 
brarian of Congress, Mr. L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, and other Library officials, on the 
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matter of codifying the many statutes 
under which the Library presently func- 
tions. 

House bills passed: 

House Joint Resolution 23—CANNON, 
appointing Arthur Compton as Smith- 
sonian regent. 

House Joint Resolution 202—CANNON, 
appointing J. N. Brown as Smithsonian 
regent. 

House Joint Resolution 345—KEAN, 
authorizing extension of Second Division 
Memorial. 

House Resolution 7234—JoNEs of Mis- 
souri, fixing responsibility of Library 
certifying officers. 

House Resolution 7813—McCormack, 
microfilming Presidential papers in Li- 
brary. 

House bills laid on table; Senate bills 
passed in lieu: 

House Joint Resolution 233—MuILLER 
of California, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 31 passed in lieu: Encouraging 
historical societies to participate in pro- 
gram of National Historical Publications 
Commission. 

House Resolution 8228— THoMPsow of 
New Jersey, S. 2434 passed in lieu: Re- 
moving statutory ceiling on appropria- 
tions for books for the blind. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRINTING, HON. WAYNE L. 

HAYS, CHAIRMAN 

There were 44 items of legislation re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Printing 
during the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress for consideration, 34 from the 
House and 10 from the Senate. The sub- 
committee met 7 times and reported 32 
of the 44 measures to the Committee on 
House Administration, all of which 
passed the House. 

Legislation was approved which pro- 
vided for the printing of additional 
copies of hearings, reports, and publica- 
tions in which widespread interest had 
been indicated. Examples of these items 
are listed below: 

House Concurrent Resolution 17, pro- 
viding for the printing of additional 
copies of House Document No. 232 (The 
Capitol in Story and Pictures), 84th 
Congress, with emendations. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
sold 40,000 copies of this publication, 
and has received to date approximately 
2,000 requests that could not be filed. 
The names and addresses of these inter- 
ested persons have beeen filed and they 
will be notified if the publication be- 
comes available. 

House Concurrent Resolution 62, re- 
questing the printing of additio 
copies of House Report No. 2966, dealing 
with the subjects of price discrimination, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the At- 
torney General's National Committee TO 
Study the Antitrust Laws. ; 

House Concurrent Resolution 82, pro- 
viding for the printing of additional 
copies of hearings held on the national 
highway program. Because of the gen- 
eral interest in this program, additional 
copies were needed. 

House Concurrent Resolution 104, pro- 
viding for the printing of additio 
copies of the hearings on excise taxes. 
This request was made due to the great 
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Amount of interest manifested in this 
Subject. 


viHouse Concurrent Resolution 215, pro- 
ding for the printing of additional 
Copies of hearings on The Nature of 
dioactive Fallout amd Ms Effect on 
ig aoe doin Committee on Atomic 
. uests for copies of the 
hearings are very great due to the wide- 
Spread interest in the subject. 

House Concurrent Resolution 179, pro- 
es ng for the printing of additional 
: pe of report to accompany H. R. 7125, 

to make technical changes in the 
eral excise tax laws. 

House Resolution 199, requesting the 
: ting of additional copies of the Syn- 

Psis of Benefits Available to Veterans 
c Their Dependents, prepared by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 85th 
Ongress, 

House Concurrent Resolution 188, to 
dne a8 a House document, and addi- 
uH copies of the document entitled 
1 Ongress and the Monopoly Problem, 
900-1956.” 

House Resolution 97, to print as a 
Souss document the document entitled 
weet States Defense Policies Since 

Orld War II." 

te Concurrent Resolution 22, a re- 
of to have printed additional copies 
f the Internal Security Annual Report 
or 1956. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 30, pro- 
viding for the printing of additional 

pies of a compilation of studies and 

rts on the foreign-aid program. 
te Concurrent Resolution 45, au- 
copi the printing of additional 
es of the hearings on the mutual- 
the ud PS for fiscal year 1958 for 
Relations the Committee on Foreign 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL 
G AND PAPERWORK, HON. WAYNE L. 

HAYS, CHARMAN 
Bae Subcommittee To Study Federal 
San ting and Paperwork of the Commit- 

9n House Administration, authorized 

Irsuant to House Resolution 128, 85th 
noDETess, continued with its work in a 
With of phases of the overall study, 

emphasis on the following: 
de - Survey of libraries designated as 
A OSitories of Government publications: 
c result of hearings held last year on 
pup’ and distribution of Government 
lications by the Superintendent of 
Dleteq ute. the subcommittee has com- 
medi & comprehensive survey by the 
to um of detailed questionnaires sent 
e 571 depository and some 623 non- 
tory libraries. The staff had the 
AxcPeration of the American Library 
des datt on public document commit- 
ot^ t th in the preparation and analysis 
Whi hese questionnaires, response to 
of 115 was most gratifying. On the basis 
int ormation thus gathered and from 
ensive research into the subject, a bill 
been introduced (H. R. 9186) to re- 


55 the laws relating to depository li- 
to s Hearings have been scheduled 


held in key cities, namely, Chicago, 
n Oo ancisco, New Orleans, and Boston, 
in ora ober 7, 10, 14, and 17, respectively, 
this der to resolve the best thinking on 

legislative proposal designed to meet 


Present. day needs, 
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Second. Procurement and supply of 
paper for printing, duplicating, and office 
use in the Federal Government: A study 
was prepared by the subcommittee staff 
on this subject, based on data received in 
reply to inquiries directed to the Govern- 
ment departments and agencies engaged 
in the purchase and supply of paper for 
governmental use. The information 
thus developed constituted the basis for 
a hearing which was held on May 1 with 
officials of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. and the Government Printing 
Office in order to amplify the data con- 
tained in the staff study. The hearings 
on this subject, including the staff study, 
present a picture of overlapping activity 
and indicate the need for coordinated 
supply and distribution of commonly 
used items of paper. Proposed legisla- 
tion to correct existing conditions which 
result from outmoded laws is being for- 
mulated for presentation to the Congress 
in the next session. 

Third. Government printing facili- 
ties—study of wages, hours, and over- 
time at the Government Printing Office: 
The data pertaining to wages, hours, and 
overtime at the Government Printing 
Office, furnished by the Public Printer at 
the request of the subcommittee chair- 
man, has been reviewed and analyzed. 
This data is being studied in relation to 
the whole subject of Federal printing 
facilities. Related information, includ- 
ing the procurement of Government 
printing services from commercial 
sources, is currently being studied to de- 
velop a subject for consideration by the 
subcommittee during the next session of 
Congress. 

Fourth. International exchange dis- 
tribution of United States Government 
publications: The staff is now in the 
process of obtaining additional informa- 
tion from the United Nations Library, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, which will assist in 
the appraisal of existing methods of dis- 
tributing United States Government 
publications to other governments. Any 
needed changes indicated by the infor- 
mation received will be discussed with 
officials of the Library of Congress and 
the Smithsonian Institution, who are re- 
sponsible for this function. 

Fifth. Free distribution and sale of 
identical Government publications: The 
paradoxical situation which permits 
many Government publications to be ac- 
quired gratuitously, if requested from 
issuing agencies or from Members of 
Congress out of quotas available to them, 
but for a price if ordered from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, is being 
studied with a view toward the formula- 
tion of needed corrective legislation. 
This condition was cited among several 
set forth in House Report No. 2945, part 
II, on the subject of publications man- 
agement, which the subcommittee issued 
during the 84th Congress. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL AND 

MECHANICAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, HON. PAUL 

C, JONES, CHAIRMAN 


The subcommittee through the session 
viewed demonstrations of the latest de- 
velopments in the field of office equip- 
ment. The list of equipment approved 
for purchase was revised to remove ob- 
solete equipment and make available 
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newer models of authorized items. Fur- 
ther revisions made available entirely 
new items which have a practical value 
in the operation of congressional offices. 

The subcommittee has been in almost 
daily contact with the office of the Clerk 
of the House, which officer administers 
the equipment program, to work out the 
various problems which continually arise 
and to seek ways and means to improve 
the program. The transition from 
manual to electric equipment has been 
moving along steadily with the result 
that few congressional offices and com- 
mittees do not have the most modern 
office equipment available. 
PARKING SUBCOMMITTEE, HON. GEORGE 8. LONG, 

CHAIRMAN 

The subcommittee has continued the 
established parking procedures and 
rules, working to distribute fairly and 
equitably the available space. The 
availability of additional parking space 
in the areas south of the new and old 
House Office Buildings has greatly allevi- 
ated the parking problem for the time 
being. The subcommittee is continuing 
its study of the problem particularly 
with the view toward shortage of space 
which will develop as work on the third 
House Office Building proceeds. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
passed by the Senate of the State of 
Illinois favoring statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 35 

Whereas the United States of America has 
become the greatest power in the history 
of mankind because it is a united nation of 
equal and sovereign States and not an em- 
pire; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
devised à method and program of incorpo- 
rating Territories, which method, as a first 
step leading to the full privileges of state- 
hood, imposes on the people of such Terri- 
tories the obligations of the citizens of the 
several States, while withholding from such 
Territorial citizens, however, the basic rights 
of self-government and full representation 
in the councils of the United States; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been in- 
corporated as Territories of the United States 
for many years, and by the very act of such 
incorporation as United States Territories 
have been promised the full privileges of 
statehood with first-class citizenship for the 
peoples of Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas both political parties have recog- 
nized that every consideration of fairness 
demands that the people of these Territories 
be given the full privileges of American citi- 
zenship in their platforms and other policy 
declarations; and 
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Whereas the granting of statehood to these 
Territories will strengthen the United States 
immeasurably in human resources and in its 
foreign relations, particularly as regards the 
great Pacific Basin area: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, That 
we do héreby petition the Congress of the 
United States to grant statehood to Alaska 
and Hawaii; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be prepared by the secretary of state and 
forwarded to each Senator and Congressman 
from Illinois. 

Adopted by the Senate June 29, 1957. 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Engle Water Plan Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the early 
response to my proposal, whereby the 
Federal Government would make nonre- 
imbursible contributions for ficod con- 
trol and interest-free loans for irrigation 
features of State projects constructed 


primarily for development of municipal . 


and industrial water, has been most 
gratifying. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include some of the articles and editor- 
jals appearing in leading newspapers in 
northern and southern California, with 
comments on the proposal, as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee of August 12, 

1957] 


ENGLE Proposes UNITED STATES-STATE WATER 
PLAN SPEEDUP 


(By Edward H. Dickson) 


‘WasHINGTON.—Chairman CLAam ENGLE of 
the House Interlor and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee today disclosed a new legislative plan 
which he said is designed to speed joint 
Federal-State construction of water projects 
in California and the other Western States. 

Under the program, the Federal Govern- 
ment for the first time would be allowed to 
participate in projects designed primarily to 
furnish domestic and industrial water rather 
than irrigation water. 

ENGLE, a Democrat representing the Sacra- 
mento Valley and Sierra Nevada district, 
made known his views in a letter to Assembly- 
man Carley Porter, of Los Angeles Country, 
chairman of the subcommittee of the joint 
interim committee on State water problems 
of the State legislature. 

He urged that congressional and State leg- 
islative water committees meet this fall in 
California to discuss his suggested legislation 
and also the financing of future State water 
projects. 

OUTLINES STATE ROLE 

Under the Engle plan, the States would 
build the projects where the prime purpose 
is the development of domestic and indus- 
trial supplies with the State responsible for 
the financing of these features plus any 
hydroelectric power development. 

The Federal Government would make an 
outright contribution for flood-control bene- 
fits as a recognized Federal responsibility and 
also make an interest-free loan for benefits 
ascribed to irrigation. 
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While many multiple-purpose projects 
built now by the Federal Government pro- 
vide for flood control and domestic and in- 
dustrial water, historically Congress has in- 
sisted that the primary purpose be the irri- 
gation of farmland. 

[From the Sacramento Bee of 
August 13, 1957] 
FEATHER River PROJECT Backers LAUD, ENGLE 
WATER PLAN 

Grover C. Shannon, of Yuba City, Sutter 
County, president of the Feather River Proj- 
ect Association, and Samuel B. Morris, of 
Los Angeles, a vice president of the group, 
today lauded a new proposal to speed joint 
Federal-State construction of water projects. 

The water development leaders from the 
northern and southern sections of the State 
praised a suggestion made yesterday by Con- 
gressman CLam ENGLE, Democrat, of Red 
Bluff, Tehama County, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Under Encte’s plan the States would build 
the projects where the prime purpose is the 
development of domestic and industrial sup- 

lies, with the State responsible for the 

nancing of these features plus any hydro- 


, electric power development. 


The Federal Government would make an 
outright contribution for flood-control bene- 
fits and also make an interest-free loan for 
benefits ascribed to irrigation. 

MOST ENCOURAGING 


“It is most encouraging to learn of Con- 
gressman ENGLE's proposal that will make it 
possible for the Federal Government to grant 
benefits to State projects like the Feather 
River project,” Shannon said. 

“The Feather River Project Association has 
just adopted a broad financing policy for 
State water projects. ENGLE's reported sug- 
gestions are covered by our program and 
would aid in the solution of Feather River 
project financing which 1s so important to 
millions of Californians." 

Morris called the ENGLE plan a major step 
in encouraging local initiative to undertake 
large multipurpose water projects such as 
the Feather River project. 

STATE LEADERSHIP 


"Instead of depending upon Uncle Sam to 
do these jobs, California and other States 
can take the leadership to solve their own 
problems, where the major interest is domes- 
tic and industrial water supply, with assur- 
ance they would get the same degree of finan- 
cial support for other purposes that would be 
given a strictly Federal project." 

Historically, Congress has insisted that the 
primary purpose of Federal water projects 
be the irrigation of farmland. With Call- 
fornia's expanding population the domes- 
tic and industrial demands are increasing 
but the cost of supplying them 1s consid- 
ered by some water experts as prohibitive 
for State financing alone. 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of August 
13, 1957] 


WATER Am PLAN BACKED 


Representative CLAIR ENGLe’s proposal that 
Federal aid be extended to big State projects 
designed primarily to take water to cities and 
industries was commended here yesterday 
by Samuel B. Morris, a Feather River Proj- 
ect Association vice president. 

The effect of Engle's proposal, it was indi- 
cated, would be that the Federal Government, 
now límited to aid for or building of projects 
in which flood control and irrigation of farms 
is paramount, could help the Feather River 
project. 

In other words, the Government would put 
up the cash for flood control and provide in- 
terest-free loans for the important irriga- 
tion aspects of this big project which mainly 
is concerned with serving big growing cities. 
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MAJOR STEP 


Morris, now a consulting engineer, re- 
tired Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power general manager, said of Engle's pro- 

“This is a major step in encouraging local 
initiative to undertake large multipurpose 
projects such as the Feather River project. 

“Instead of depending.on Uncle Sam to do 
these jobs, California and other States can 
take the leadership to solve their own prob- 
lems, where the major interest is domestic 
and industrial water supply. 

“This could be done with assurance that 
they would get the same degree of financial 
support for other purposes, such as flood 
control and irrigation, that would be given 
a strictly Federal project.” 


LOWER RATES 


“The result would be more economical con- 
struction and lower water rates for users." 

ENGLE, a Democrat from Red Bluff, is chair- 
man of the important House Interior Com- 
mittee. 

He made his proposal to Assemblyman Car- 
ley Porter, of Compton, chairman of a sub- 
committee of the legislature's joint interim 
committee on State water problems. 

ENcLE suggested that this committee and 
& House group hold hearings this fall on 
financing the $11,500,000,000 California water 
plan, of which the Feather River project 
would be the backbone. 

[From the Los Angeles Times of 
August 14, 1957] 


Water Districr OFFICIALS BACK ENGLE'S PLAN 


Officials of the metropolitan water district 
yesterday joined the Los Angeles Water and 
Power Department in praising a proposal by 
Representative CLAIR ENGLE that the Federal 
Government help pay for, but not control, 
large municipal and domestic water projects. 

Joseph Jensen, chairman of the metropoli- 
tan water district board of directors, sald 
ENGLE’s suggestion “should go far to ad- 
vance Federal-State partnership on a fair 
and sound basis.” 


ENGLE had suggested, in a letter to Assem- 
blyman Carley Porter, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should remove its ban on financial 
aid for water projects other than flood con- 
trol and irrigation works. “Then,” ENGLE 
said, “the Government could help pay for 
domestic and municipal water projects but 
control of the works would remain with the 
State.” 

Samuel B. Morris, former general manager 
and now consultant with the Los Angeles 
Water and Power Department, already had 
said Engle's suggestion for Federal grants 
would tremendously increase prospects for 
a Feather River project to bring water to 
southern California from the North. 

[From the Los Angeles Times of August 15, 

1957] 

ENGLE'S Water Arp Inga Gains FAVOR—PRO- 
POSAL FOR New TYPE FEDERAL HELP ON 
Progects WINS FEATHER River GROUP O. K. 

(By Ed Ainsworth) 

Additional support, on a statewide basis, 
was given yesterday to a proposal by Repre- 
sentative Cram ENGLE, of California, for & 
new type of Federal financial ald to State 
water projects for domestic and industrial 
use, 
The Feather River Association, made up of 
members all over the State, endorsed the 
ENGLE suggestion as being in line with its 
own recently adopted policy statement on 
water project financing. 

WORD ON AFPROVAL 


Grover C. Shannon, of Yuba City, president 
of the Feather River Association, made the 
announcement approving the Engle plan. It 
already had been approved by Samuel D. 
Morris, consultant of the Los Angeles Watcr 
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and Power Department, and by the Metropol- 
Water District of Southern California. 

Presentative ENcLE, chairman of the 

tes Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 

gra; Proposed early this week that Federal 

nts and loans be mrade on domestic and 

tener water projects, with no strings at- 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
August 14, 1957] 
FEATHER RIVER PLAN AID 
uM hope is raised for the planned con- 
ction of the giant Feather River project 
ind h would bring irrigation, domestic, and 
water to Los Angeles and other 
mations of southern California by announce- 
nt by Congressman CLAIR ENGLE of pro- 
new Federal legislation. 
who i ensman ENcLE, California Democrat, 
In is chairman of the House Interior and 
eria Affairs Committee, is proposing legis- 
would under which the Federal Government 
d advance interest-free loans for proj- 
— which the principal purpose is to 
pliés * municipal and industrial water sup- 
the, = legislation is passed, it could mean 
by um funds required would be provided 
wei? Federal Government and the State 
ation carry out the construction and oper- 


e one of the biggest hurdles which has 
of the the Feather River project, obtaining 
The necessary funds, would be surmounted. 
lack e Principal obstacle, of course, 18 
ture o agreement of the California legisla- 
deter. Proposed constitutional amendments 
Dia ^ ing the rights of northern Califor- 
counties of origin” and southern Califor- 


counti 
Feather Rives. the flow of water from the 
ture Bern Californians interested in the fu- 
Of this end of the State, where the 
Populasi water needs of an ever-increasing 
—— are of vital importance, should 
— write to their Congressmen and 
join f Ts in Washington requesting that they 
in hig woe in helping Congressman ENGLE 
Semon palgn for the proposed legislation. 
Magee B. Morris, nationally known con- 
ager 2 engineer, retired former general man- 
ang ies Los Angeles Department of Water 
Teather 17 and now a vice president of the 
the new River Project Association, assesses 
‘ Proposal as follows: 
initiati is a major step in encouraging local 
ve to undertake large multipurpose 
project ects such as the Feather River 


to qu tend Of depending upon Uncle Sam 
can tenet jobs, California and other States 
Problems the leadership to solve their own 
tie ana here the major interest is domes- 
industrial water supply, with assur- 

ot fact they would get the same degree 
Would cial support for other purposes that 
“The given a strictly Federal project. 
Constry, result should be more economical 
Users. on Costs and lower rates to water 


[Fro TEE 
M the Sacramento Bee of August 16, 
Ex 1957 
SLE PLAN Woutp Arb NEEDED WATER 
Co PROJECTS 
Calltornis man Cram ENGLE of the Second 
of Fede District suggests a new concept 
50 ee cooperation in water re- 
care ui ag ee which merits the most 


auth Proposes the Federal Government be 
to State to make financial contributions 
Projects which are designed pri- 


dustria? provide water for domestic and in- 


Histo Fur Poses, 
hag ey the Federal Government's role 
in order confined to irrigation undertakings 
West inte bring the semiarid lands of the 
useful production. 
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Encte's plan recognizes that, because of 
the amazing population growth and the 
shift to an industrial economy, the develop- 
ment of domestic and industrial water sup- 
plies 1s of vital importance to California. 

The requirement for an irrigation supply, 
of course, will persist. And the Federal 
Government should and under the Engle 
plan would continue its part in financing 
such projects as San Luis and the Auburn 
Dam. 

But certainly the Federal Government's 
responsibility is no less in seeing that cities 
and towns have enough water. 

The difficulty is that the cost of providing 
such supplies often 1s prohibitive to the local 
governments, especially when the sources of 
water are far removed from the centers of 
population. 

Under ENGLE's proposal, for projects whose 
primary purpose is a domestic and industrial 
water supply, Congress would make outright 
grants for flood control, which is a tradition- 
&l responsibility of the Federal Government. 
It also would make interest-free loans for 
irrigation, as presently is the practice. 

The States would finance the dams and 
incidental hydroelectric installations. 

The plan appears to be sound and repre- 
sents an equitable division of the cost. It 
would enable States to go ahead with proj- 
ects which they presently cannot finance, 
It would represent the highest order of 
partnership which the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration professes to support. 

Moreover, it is a plan which easily would 
be expanded to aid eastern localities where 
the problem 1s not one of irrigation but of 
domestic water supplies and should appeal to 
Congressmen from beyond the 100th merid- 
lan whose interest in western reclamation 
often has been remote. 


Congress Asked To Declare Korean Con- 
flict a War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a resolution 
passed by the Illinois House of Repre+ 
sentatives, calling for the Congress offi- 
cially to declare the Korean conflict a 
war in order that those who fought there 
might receive the same recognition and 
benefits as those who fought in World 
Wars I and II. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

House Resolution 98 

Whereas the war in which members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States were en- 
gaged in Korea has been designated “police 
action," "Korean conflict," and various terms 
other than war“; and 

Whereas in Korea the Armed Forces of the 
United States engaged the enemy in mortal 
combat, and in winning this victory thou- 
sands of our valiant men were killed and 
thousands more were wounded and disabled. 
In every sense of the term, this action was 
definitely a war; and 

Whereas because this war in Korea has not 
been officially designated as a war, the mem- 
bers of thr Armed Forces of the United 
States who served in Korea have been un- 
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justly denied the benefits and recognition 
which are granted to veterans of wars: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That we respectfully request and 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
officially designate and declare the armed 
conflict in Korea as a war in order that the 
valiant and courageous men who fought in 
that war will be entitled to receive the bene- 
fits and recognition awarded to veterans of 
wars; and that a suitable copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to each Member of the 
United States Senate and the United States 
House of Representatives from Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, June 28, 1957. 

WARREN L. Woon, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Resolution on Hoover Commission 
Recommendations 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution concerning certain 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
was sent to me by business and profes- 
sional men of Atchison, Kans. I think 
it is significant to note that this is not 
an organization or group sending a reso- 
lution to their Congressman at the in- 
sistance of some national organization, 
but rather it is individual taxpayers in 
the so-called grassroots. Compelled by 
their interest in promoting good and 
effcient government, they felt it neces- 
sary to inform their Representative in 
Congress of their thinking on certain 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Concerning the first point covered in 
the resolution, I have yet to see any 
constructive specific or factual informa- 
tion presented to convince me that this 
particular Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation should not be adopted. 

In view of the uniqueness of this reso- 
lution, I feel such merits the attention of 
all Members of Congress. The reso- 
lution with the names of those who 
signed such follows: 

Be it— t 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, as- 
sembled this 22d day of August 1957 in 
Atchison, Kans., endorse and commend the 
work of the Hoover Commission and urge the 
administration and Congress to cooperate 
vigorously, on a bipartisan basis, in prompt 
and full consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, par- 
ticularly urge the passage of legislation (1) 
converting the entire Government financial 
structure to an accrued-expenditure basis 
requiring agency budgets to be determined 
on a cost basis with funds granted on a 
yearly basis and limited to extimates of ex- 
penditures actually to be made during that 
year so as to eliminate carryover appropria- 
tions and the disobligation of carryover ap- 
propriations; (2) to establish a clivlian-man- 
aged agency in the Defense Department to 
unify the procurement, storage, and distribu- 
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tion of nonmilitary items for all branches of 
the armed services and to manage services 
common to all branches of the armed sery- 
ices; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to (a) Senators CARLSON and 
BSCHOEPPEL, representing the State of Kansas, 
and Representative Avery, of this congres- 
sional district; and (2) the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

Norman Maugh, Floyd E. Bappington, 
Philip S. Harris, J. W. Lowry, John 
Adair, Fred Stein, Delbert Ehret, Fred 
Martin, Claude Van Dyke, George W. 
Intfen, Jr., Floyd E. Thelan, Victor W. 
Yarrington, Chester Keating, Richard 
A. Dempster, Fritz Smith, Robert O. 
Johnstone, Gerald W. Foley, Stanley 
Munson, Addison Mize, N. C. Green- 
lund, W. M. Lehman, Lowell F. Dage- 
nais, Scott Puliver, Robert G. Volk, 
Archie Davis, John Dobbin. 


Engle Offers New Water Resources 
Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, water 
enough for the needs of its growing pop- 
ulation is a dominant issue in California. 
The impasse on our water problems, I 
believe, stems from trying to divide too 
little water among too many people. I 
am advancing a proposal which strikes at 
the real problem—the financing of ad- 
Gitional water development. In a letter 
to State Assemblyman Carley Porter, I 
have suggested a new Fedcral-State re- 
lationship for construction of large mul- 
tiple-purpose projects, where the major 
cost is for the development of municipal 
and industrial water. A subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I am chairman, 
wil meet in Los Angeles in November 
with Mr. Porter's subcommittee of the 
California Legislature's joint interim 
committee on State water problems to 
go into this proposal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the text of my letter to Assembly- 
man Porter: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1957. 
Hon. Canzxr PORTER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of Joint 
Interim Committee on State Water 
Problems, Compton, Calif. 

Drag Cantey: I am very anxious this fall 
to hold joint hearings with your subcom- 
mittee and a subcommittee of our commit- 
tee on the financial problems relating to 
California's State water plan. 

Specifically, it is my intention to propose 
& new Federal-State relationship for the 
ccnstruction of large multiple-purpose proj- 
ects where the major cost is for the de- 
velopment of municipal and industrial 
water, 

As you are no doubt aware, the Federal 
Government at the present time constructs 
projects primarily for irrigation through the 
Lureau of Reclamation and under the rec- 
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lamation law. In addition, under the small- 
projects legislation, of which I am the au- 
thor, the Federal Government advances in- 
terest-free money to public agencies for 
the construction of small irrigation projects 
costing not in excess of $10 million. The 
Watershed Protection Act, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, makes provision 
for Federal grants and loans for the con- 
struction of small upstream conservation 
projects. With reference to flood control, 
the Federal Government has historically 
built on a nonreimbursable basis projects 
primarily dedicated to flood control. 

You are, I am sure, familiar with all of 
these existing Federal water programs, 
There is one obvious gap: no provision exists 
in present Federal law for the Federal Gov- 
ernment's participation in projects primar- 
ily for the development of industrial and 
municipal water, which 18 a field of grow- 
ing importance in all areas of our Nation. 
I would venture the guess that the major 
undeveloped water projects in California 
wil be mainly for industrial and municipal 
water, rather than for irrigation and flood 
control. Consequently, I have been studying 
for some months the introduction of leg- 
islation to establish the basis and lay down 
the principles for Federal cooperation in 
such water-development projects where the 
major cost is allocated to industrial and 
municipal water. 

I expect, therefore, to propose the joint 
financing of Federal-State projects where 
the major cost is for industrial and munic- 
ipal water, as follows: 

First, that the Federal Government con- 
tribute to such projects on a nonreimburs- 
able basis an amount equal to the portion 
of the project allocated to fiood-control 
benefits. This is a recognition of the tra- 
ditional responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for flood control and follows the 
precedent established in H. R. 8677, which, 
as you know, is the bill I introduced pro- 
viding for the Federal contribution for the 
fiood-control benefits from the Oroville Dam 
on the Feather River project. This prin- 
ciple has since been merged in the omnibus 
public-works bill which passed the House 
last year and was vetoed (for other reasons) 
by the President, and is currently embodied 
in this year's omnibus public-works bill (S. 
497) which has passed the Senate and was 
recently voted out of the House Committee 
on Public Works. Congress has therefore 
indicated that this is an acceptable prin- 
ciple for Federnl-State cooperation in the 
building of multiple-purpose projects. 

Second, that the Federal Government pro- 
vide  non-interest-bearing loan for the 
amount of the project cost allocated to irri- 
gation. This procedure would apply the 
principles of the 50-year-old reclamation law 
under which non-interest-bearing money is 
provided by the Federal Government for the 
development of irrigation projects. It is an 
expansion of the principle laid down in the 
small-projects legislation, but of course in 
this instance is limited to multiple-purpose 
projects primarily for industrial and munici- 
pal water where irrigation water is developed 
incidental to the maln purpose. It is my 
feeling that Congress would not approve the 
advance of non-interest-bearing money for 
construction by the State of a large project 
primarily for irrigation, but would insist 
that such a project be built under the pres- 
ent reclamation law if it is to be financed by 
the Federal Government. I think it im- 
portant that the traditional function of the 
Federal Government in building projects un- 
der the reclamation law not be invaded. 
However, I believe there is a good chance 
of getting Congress to authorize a non-inter- 
est-bearing loan to a State for incidental ir- 
rigation features of a major project primarily 
built for industrial and municipal water. 

‘Third, the Federal Government will require 
& contract to be executed under which the 
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State would agree that the project should be 

in such a fashion as to produce the 
benefits for which the Federal contribution 
is made. This follows the present provision 
for the Federal contribution for the flood- 
control benefits on the Oroville Dam. As to 
irrigation, Congress, I am sure, would require 
that the non-interest-bearing loan for irri- 
gation be subject to the general provisions 
of reclamation law. However, I expect to 
propose with reference to the operation of 
the 160-acre limitation that the same form- 
ula be applied as is set forth in the small- 
projects legislation, namely, that the non- 
interest-bearing loan apply only to lands in 
compliance with the 160- or 320-acre limita- 
tion and that excess acreage be required to 
pay an interest charge on the capital cost 
of supplying those lands with water. 

This proposal is intended to be the basis 
of establishing under general law the char- 
acter and extent of Federal participation in 
projects primarily devoted to the supplying 
municipal and industrial water. However, 
I would like to try it on for size in the State 
of California which, so far as I know, is the 
only State capable of major financing of Its 
own projects and with water plans of large 
magnitude already drawn and planned pri- 
marily for supplying municipal and indus- 
trial water. I have in mind particularly the 
possible application of this proposal to the 
financing of the Feather River project, the 
Biemond plan for the North Bay Aqueduct, 
and construction of all or part of the proj- 
ects planned in the north coastal area on the 
Klamath, Trinity, and Eel Rivers. However. 
the priority of projects for construction un- 
der the State water plan is a matter that 
rests with State officials and the legislators. 
Some projects such as the Auburn project 
are logical and proper extensions of the Cen- 
tral Valley project and should be reserved for 
Federal construction as a part of that 
project. 

I am especially anxious that this principle 
be set in motion to develop new water sup- 
plies in California. It appears to me that 
the impasse on California water problems 
stems from trying to divide too little water 
among too many people. Southern Cali- 
fornia interests understandably do not want 
to buy a pig in a poke—that is, contribute 
their money to the construction of northern 
California projects without assurance tha 
southern California will receive benefits from 
such development. Northern California, on 
the other hand, doesn't want to promise 
water deliveries south of the Tehachnpis 
which may in the future literally leave 
northern California high and dry. 

You will recall that in 1951 I brought a sub- 
committee to California which sat jointly 
with the State water committee for the pur- 
pose of studying the water problems in thé 
Central Valley project area. We came to thé 
conclusion then that the developed water 
supplies in the Central Valley project are& 
were overcommitted. We recommended im- 
mediate construction of the Trinity River 
project, and that project has since been au- 
thorized and is under construction. How- 
ever, the water contribution of the Trinity 
is specifically dedicated to Central Valley 
project operation. It is contended, as you 
know, that the Feather River project will not 
produce sufficient water to permit water de- 
liveries to southern California with adequat? 
margins of safety for future water demands 
in the north. At the hearings in 1951, serious 
legal questions were raised as to whether 
or not the applications made on the Feather 
River were in conflict with the applications 
already assigned to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for operation of the Central Valley 
project. (See Central Valley project docu- 
ments, pp. 683 and 701.) I am informed 
there are interests in California that are pre- 
pared to litigate this matter if water deliver 
ies outside of the Central Valley project ares, 
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a! net thorized by the State legislature or by 
titutional amendment. 

ment 1 not saying which side of this argu- 
any 8 right, but with this state of affairs 
on ctly legal approach will, in my opin- 
' Wind up in the courts for years. There 
cally 9r may not be a surplus which is physi- 
at and legally exportable, but I am sure 
P 2 new water supplies are developed, 
delay; Ole proposition will end up in court, 
c ng water progress in California for as 
tive thet & decade. It seems to me impera- 
ng a at action be taken now to avoid creat- 
legal Frankenstein that will paralyze 
wa development. The answer is more 

ter—not litigating over what we have. 
strike, importance of this proposal is that 1t 
A at the real problem, which is the 
am aq us of additional water development. I 
Rounced t. that your subcommittee has an- 
nd f that it will investigate the economic 
Plan nancial feasibility of the State water 
Telatio € foregoing proposal has a direct 
AME to that study, and I am therefore 
Other ing that we arrange this fall for an- 
Joint meeting of the State and con- 
With us legislative committees dealing 
Which Subject matter, similar to the one 
alread was so productive in 1951. I have 
ment R draft form legislation to imple- 
and Foni Proposal which I have just outlined 
ip: d be glad to submit it at an appro- 
Ir ime to your subcommittee and staff. 
you ang co Posal appears to be attractive to 
to to your subcommittee, I will be glad 
the matter of such a joint hearing. 
the feasts comment on this proposal and 
Subeo ility of a joint meeting with your 

mmittee will be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
Chairman. 
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80 pe . Mr. Speaker, there is 
Welf are f adverse publicity concerning 
day to ge it seems to be popular to- 
Which js Ow the worst instead of the good 
of the > being done for the betterment 
© Worker. J 

capable vowing story written by a very 

arthy op respondent, Mr. James F. Me- 
Washo! the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Words — bureau, states in a few 
only to th t the welfare fund means not 
fare De e individuals securing the wel- 
Munity, 


nsions but to an entire com- 
W 
Unip out the welfare fund of the 
town of ne Workers of America, a little 
taineg paicheyville would have con- 
bank va weet storekeepers, empty 
this m ts, and a complete collapse of 
iners’ Village. 
xe bad that more publicity is not 
A ns good things that have been 
singling’, labor organizations, instead 
ce 


out only those few who have 
— the labor movement. 

read this the Members of Congress will 

the re Small item and realize that this 

al purpose of some of the de- 

hot only ede by unions, which benefit 

the union members but all the 
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The article follows: 

MiNERS' WELFARE 
(By James F. McCarthy) 

A story of deep human impact lies so often 
1n the most unlikely places—even among the 
pages of a thick financial report. 

Thousands of miners and their families 


and hundreds of businessmen in communi- * 


tles of western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 


. 


ginia would have spotted such a story this 
week in the financial report of the world's 
largest non-government-administered wel- 
fare operation—the United Mine Workers 
health, welfare, and retirement fund. 

The report told how a little town in Wash- 
ington County was kept alive by the fund's 
pension checks after the closing of one of 
the industry's largest captive mines. 

At a time when a few companies and 
unions are reluctant to tell all about the 
operation of their welfare funds, the mine- 
workers issued a comprehensive report on 
their fund's 11th year of operation. 

And they used the report to good public- 
relations advantage. 

Richeyville, between Washington, Pa., and 
Brownsville, was threatened with financial 
ruin last April 1, when Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. closed its Vesta No. 4 mine. 

Nearly 8CO miners were out of work, and 
worrying with them and their families as the 
mine closed were many small businesses in 
the Richeyville area. 

The fund's policy precludes revealing the 
exact number of beneficiaries in any one 
community, but most of the Richeyville 
miners qualified for a $100-a-month pension 
from the fund in addition to social-security 
benefits. 

Many of the miners were aged between 60 
and 66, with service ranging from 26 to 49 
years. 

Once a month since the mine closing, the 
miners have been waiting on Jane Street in 
front of the Richeyville Post Office for the 
pension checks, which in large measure have 
kept the town going as before. 

In telling the Richeyville story, the report 
reprinted a 1948 statement by John L. Lewis 
in which the UMW president said: 

“Pensions for coal miners are a community 
asset. We find now that the businessman 
and professional man in mining commu- 
nities recognize that a pension turns a fam- 
ily from a state of pauperization to an asset 
to the community. The pensioners have 
purchasing power. 

The report by fund trustees Josephine 
Roche, Charles A. Owen, and Mr. Lewis car- 
ried another point of importance for a work- 
shop of the world like Pittsburgh. 

It may serve as a guide to the type of re- 
ports which will be required from all such 
funds in the future, Audited reports were 
made documents of public record and dis- 
tributed to all operators paying fund royal- 
ties. 

The fund wound up the fiscal year with 
a balance of $145,321,221 as compared with 
$130,172,370 last year. 

Revenue amounted to $157,093,034. Ex- 
penditures reached $141,944,183. But 97.2 
percent of this was pald in direct benefits to 
215,702 persons. 

Administrative costs were held to a low 
2.8 percent of total fund expenditures. 

More than 63,000 retired miners received 
pensions which cost the fund $75,002,584. 

The $59,584,594 spent for hospital and 
medical care benefits paid for 1,631,144 days 
of hospitalization for 93,679 beneficiaries and 
millions of visits by physicians and treat- 
ments by specialists. 

The fund also has 1n operation all of the 
10 hospitals it built in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky 1n sections where entire 
communities had lacked adequate medical 
care. 
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Mr. Lewis has told House and Senate com- 
mittees no new Federal legislation is needed 
ds health, welfare, and retirement fund 

eld. 

Other top labor leaders do not agree with 
him and legislation of some type appears on 
the way. 

But reports like the one issued by the 
miners this week may set the pattern for 
welfare-fund reports of the future, either 
through new laws or the pressure of public 
opinion. 


*: Benedict's Abbey in Atchison, Kans., 
Celebrates 100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
month of August the St. Benedict's Ab- 
bey in Atchison, Kans., celebrated its 
100th anniversary. Today the Abbey 
has more than 165 monks but it had 
only 2 when established at Doniphan, 
Kans., near Atchison, in April 1857. 

In the early 1870's, the struggling 
monastery fought for its very existence 
because of drought, grasshopper plagues, 
and loans at 12 percent. The Benedic- 
tine monks overcame the obstacles and 
today operate St. Benedict's, a college 
of arts and sciences for more than 600 
men, and Maur Hill High School for 
210 students. 

The combination of financial circum- 
stances that almost terminated the his- 
tory of St. Benedict’s Abbey in the 1870's 
included the depression after the panic 
in 1873, the Kansas grasshopper plagues 
in 1874 and the following years, and 
debts that the monks incurred in main- 
taining a frontier college and a crops of 
priest-missionaries who rode many cir- 
cuits tending the spiritual needs of 
settlers. 

The Atchison Daily Globe newspaper 
on August 11, presented a special St. 
Benedict's centennial section. Among 
the many excellent articles was the fol- 
lowing concerning the work of the 
monks: 

The Atchison monks have given a century 
of service to God in working with people of 
the Middle West. Their story begins on the 
steamboat landing at Doniphan, Kansas 
Territory, in April 1857, when two monks 
of St. Vincent's Abbey, Latrobe, Pa., arrived 
to open a priory there. They were the Rev- 
erend Augustine Wirth, O. S. B., the prior, 
and a seminarian ready tq be ordained, the 
Reverend Casimir Seitz, O. S. B. Another 
Benedictine had been in Doniphan the year 
before—the Reverend Henry Lemke, O. 8. B. 
He had built the first Catholic church there 
and had begged his abbot at Latrobe to open 
& priory there. 

The Benedictine monks on the frontier 
served the settlers in two ways, as mission- 
aries and as teachers. In 1857 Prior Augus- 
tine opened a school at Doniphan. In Oc- 
tober 1859, less than & year after he had 
removed the priory to Atchison, 6 miles 
south on the Missouri River, he opened St. 
Benedict's College. 

But the small band of Kansas monks 
made their biggest contribution in the fron- 
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tler years by a saddle apostolate — the 
settlers. Qulckly they developed three mis- 
sionary circuits: the first a chain of sta- 
tions in Atchison and Doniphan counties, 
the second a string of towns upwards along 
the Missouri River into Nebraska Territory, 
and the third a line of Catholic settlements 
on or near the road to Fort Kearney and 
the West. 

An early superior of the Atchison Bene- 
dictines became bishop of the old Leaven- 
worth diocese. He was the Reverend Louis 
Mary Fink, O. S. B., who after 2 years as 
prior in Atchison was named by Pope Pius 
1X in 1870 to be coadjutor to Bishop John 
Baptist Miege, S. J., Vicar Apostolic of the 
Kansas Vicariate.. Bishop Fink succeeded 
Miege when the latter resigned in 1874. 

In April 1876, St. Benedict's priory at At- 
chison was raised to the status of an abbey 
by papal act, and in September the monks 
elected a Benedictine of Latrobe, the Rever- 
end Innocent Wolf, O. S. B., as their first 
abbot. He held office until a second abbot, 
the Reverend Martin Veth, O. S. B., was 
elected November 10, 1921. The present— 
the third—abbot of St. Benedict's, the Right 
Reverend Cuthbert McDonald, O. S. B., was 
elected July 6, 1943, to succeed Abbot Veth, 
then in his last illness. 


Abbott Cuthbert carries out his many 
duties in a most commendable manner. 
He is dedicated to the service of God. 
He manages the business affairs of the 
monastic community and the college 
with professional efficiency. So far in 
his 14 years as superior, two residence 
halls, and a new abbey church have been 
constructed. Abbott Cuthbert and the 
fathers of the abbey are to be com- 
mended on the pioneering and progress 
which has been recorded. They can 
point with pride to their courageous 
heritage. 

Four special dates in August marked 
the official observance of the founding 
of the monastery. All of the events took 
place in the new abbey church. The 
official opening of the St. Benedict's cen- 
tennial year was coordinated with the 
first religious ceremony in the new 
church. 

On August 11, the Benedictines set 
aside the day as Atchison Day, so that 
their many friends in Atchison and the 
Atchison populace could see the new 
church. On that day, Father Abbott 
Cuthbert McDonald blessed the church 
and sang a pontifical high Mass with 
Archbishop Edward Hunkler, Kansas 
City, Kans., preaching the sermon, Some 
4,000 persons visited the church during 
the blessing ceremony and for the tours 
following. 

On August 16, over 500 Catholic Sisters 
from northeast Kansas and 5 bordering 
States formed the choir at a mass sung 
by Abbott Cuthbert and were then din- 
ner guests of the abbey in the college 


um. 

On August 28, 30 Benedictine and 
Trappist abbots from the United States 
and Canada consecrated—simultane- 
ousiy—30 minor alters of the new abbey 
church. Each abbot had some 5 or 6 
assistants, which meant that approxi- 
mately 180 persons were involved in the 
religious ceremony. 

This is believed to be the largest mul- 
tiple-alter consecration ceremony in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in North America. 

On the following day, August 29, the 
apostolic delegate to the United States, 
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the Most Reverend Amleto G. Cicognani, 
Washington, D. C., celebrated a pontifi- 
cal high Mass which culminated the 
opening centennial activities. This day 
was set aside for out-of-town guests. An 
overflow crowd of former Atchison resi- 
dents, relatives of monks, and graduates 
of St. Benedict's College attended. 

My congratulations and best wishes to 
the reverend fathers of St. Benedict's. 
Through the years they have clearly 
demonstrated their faith in God and the 
future of America. 


Organized Labor Continues Fight To 
Advance Health of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
midst of all the furor in our newspapers 
and other mediums of public communica- 
tion over the few members in the ranks 
of organized labor whose actions have 
been subject to inquiry and judicial ac- 
tion, I should like to call the attention 
of the Senate to the pioneer work now 
being done by a much larger and more 
responsible segment of organized labor 
in the fight against a terrible and myste- 
rious killer of children which medical 
science has labeled “cystic fibrosis.” 

The William Green Memorial Fund 
committee raised over a million and a 
quarter dollars to endow philanthropic 
works as memorials to the late president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who served with distinction as the head 
of that great organization from 1924 
until his death in 1952 without one single 
voice ever having been raised to question 
his honesty and integrity. This memo- 
rial fund came from a “head tax” of 
1% cents a member a month for a 
year—18 cents a member in 1 year if 
you please—contributed by the inter- 
national unions. This demonstrates 
graphically what a great force for good 
organized labor has been, is at the pres- 
ent time, and will continue to be in the 
future. 

One ordinary rank-and-file member of 
organized labor here in Washington lost 
his 9-year-old daughter to this myste- 
rious killer, which is being fought on a 
national scale by the National Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Foundation in Phila- 
delphia. He joined the local chapter of 
the research organization and interested 
himself in the chapter’s work. Last year 
he made application for a grant from the 
Green Memorial Foundation to establish 
a CF clinic to give the extra care to other 
parents’ children that his child did not 
have. George Meany and the other la- 
bor leaders who administer the William 
Green Memorial fund granted his re- 
quest and endowed a clinic for cystic 
fibrosis victims at Children’s Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., with $25,000 which 
was, incidentally, $5,000 more than he 
had requested, 
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There is now operating, at Children’s 
Hospital, the William Green Children’s 
Clinic; conceived, planned, endowed, and 
supported by organized labor. I have 
been informed that it is believed to be 
the first such endowed clinic ever estab- 
lished especially for the diagnosis and 
treatment of cystic fibrosis. 

This disease, which is hereditary, at- 
tacks the children with malfunctions of 
the digestive and respiratory systems, I 
have been told. While some progress 
has been made in the past 10 years, in- 
cluding some research at the Natio 
Institutes of Health, much still remains 
to be accomplished to control this dis- 
ease which medical experts have declared 
kills more children than any other 
chronic disease. 

I believe that organized labor, which 
has a magnificent record of service for 
children, should receive full recognition 
for this additional piece of good work. 
It is really pioneering; it is spearheading 
the assault on this very real danger to 
the lives of our babies and young chile - 
dren in the Nation; cystic fibrosis. 

It is for this reason that I ask to have 
inserted in the Recor the action taken 
by the Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union as it expressed its appreciation for 
the help which the national o 
is unne to this great humanitarian 
work. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to our parent body, the AFL-CIO, for its 
encouragement and material help in assist" 
ing research and treatment intended to wipe 
out this scourge of children, cystic fibrosis 
This action of our parent body is in line with 
the services for the health and well-being of 
all children which has characterized our la- 
bor movement from ite inception. It is, in & 
sense, a memorial to those children who have 
given their lives, we trust not in vain, in or- 
der to focus the attention of good men 
everywhere on this mysterious and merciless 
killer. We commend the AFL-CIO and urge 
that similar support be given this movement 
by State and local federations of la 
throughout the Nation. 

WASHINGRON CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
C. F. PRELLER, President. 
F. H. McGuigan, Secretary. 


An Increase in the Import Duty on Lead 
and Zinc Is Unnecessary, Unwise, and 
Against Our National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
look with considerable alarm upon th 
effort that is being made by certain in- 
terests to build an import barrier ag 
lead and zinc. I am fearful that the 
adoption of a policy as now being advo 
cated might result to our national dis- 
advantage, harmful to the economy of 
friendly nations, without benefit to the 
producers of these metals in our ow? 
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Nation, and distinctly detrimental to 
dur national security. 
i» be situation that would be created 
the adoption of pending legislation 
requires that the matter should have 
2 ul and serious consideration. Of 
tet there is naturally a desire to pro- 
fro Our own lead and zinc preducers 
m unfair competition from other 
mountries, But, from such study as I 
Ve made, I am not satisfied that any 
tion alte exists at this time for legisla- 
ni of the kind suggested. In fact, I 
to inclined to the belief that, in addition 
t not being necessary for the protec- 
Se 2 of our domestic mining industry, it 
d prove to be highly disadvantageous 
wu. manufacturing industries that 
ti the metals, and also to our own na- 
Onal interest. Thus, praiseworthy 
laa it may be to protect our domestic 
m and zinc mining industry, yet, we 
ust be careful that we are not at the 
e doing more harm than good. 
a aida from the great harm that the 
à Option of the proposed legislation 
fri have upon the economies of 
8ph, nations in this Western Hemi- 
ere that supply our national needs, 
Tem industrial and defense, the fact 
to € that such a policy is contrary 
build" defense policy we have sought to 
Cen between the nations of North, 
— and South America and our- 


W basis of this defense poliey has 
to strengthen and stabilize the 
at momies of these nations. The result 
Pending legislation, if adopted, would 
to break down all the good that has 
Policy accomplished by the neighborly 
Whi of good will and helpfulness to 
Ch I have referred. 
Coul an illustration of the injury that 
isting result to the friendly relations ex- 
neigh between this nation and our 
bors to the North and South of us, 
Orabi t me to make reference to the fav- 
* reaction that followed the an- 
1954 cement of President Eisenhower in 
was that import duties on lead and zinc 
NM not be increased. The news was 
M ved with a great sense of relief in 
Ward 1) and as a proof of good will to- 
im Mexico and the other lead and zinc 
Mex countries. 'The President of 
ann, > expressed these sentiments in his 
Mex a State of the Union message to the 
The Congress as follows: 
Rot a decision of President Eisenhower of 
tarimo Dorizing the increase in lead and zinc 
Goya „PAS been greatly appreciated by the 
beople nent of Mexico and by the Mexican 
Minin, Who derive their livelihood from 
Rew E. because it contributed to avoid a 
8 in our mining industry. 


Count anything be more impressive? 
Cleary anything be said that would more 
Contin, demonstrate the buildup that a 
could uation of the Eisenhower policy 
frien have in further strengthening the 
twe ody relationship that now exists be- 
the Mexico and ourselves? And, by 
that ome token, is it not easy to realize 
tha a discontinuance or curtailment of 
able Policy could create a very unfavor- 
ti attitude? The same considera- 
to and reactions prevail with respect 


the oth 
Mexico. er nations similarly affected as 
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It is most. gratifying to note that this 
announcement by President Eisenhower 
was accepted by the exporting nations of 
lead and zinc in the spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding. For instance, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced he would 
not increase the import duty on lead and 
zinc, he expressed the hope that the ex- 
porting countries would not take undue 
advantage of the solution that he gave 
to the problem confronting the produc- 
ing countries by unduly increasing their 
exports to the United States. And, it is 
particular gratifying to further note that 
the Mexican mining industries observed 
and complied fully with the wishes of 
President Eisenhower. Zinc exports 
from that country to the United States 
were kept in 1956 at the same level as 
that of 1953 and lead exports were re- 
duced to about 45 percent of the 1953 
figure. 

Before any precipitous action is taken 
by increasing the import duties on lead 
and zinc, it would be well to study care- 
fully the fact that some of the produc- 
ing countries which would be adversely 
affected are among our best customers in 
the purchase of our products. This is 
particularly true with respect to Mexico. 
We should not overlook the fact that 
Mexico is the third highest United States 
customer in the entire world. In 1956, 
for example, Mexico bought from this 
country goods amounting to $831,100,000, 
and sold to the United States $404,- 
500,000, leaving an unfavorable balance 
against Mexico of $426,600,000. These 
figures taken from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce publications— 
FT- 950-1 and 950-E—+tell a story too im- 
portant to be ignored when considering 
legislation of the kind proposed, which, 
if adopted, could be highly detrimental to 
our trade relations with a friendly 
nation, 

There can be no doubt that the adop- 
tion of a policy that would eliminate, or 
even curtail, the exportation of Mexican 
lead or zinc to this country would strike 
& vital blow at the Mexican mining in- 
dustry and could greatly harm the eco- 
nomic status of that country. In this 
connection, it must be borne in mind 
that the mining industry is one of Mex- 
ico’s most important industries. Lead 
and zine production in Mexico together 
represent 55 percent of all mining pro- 
duction. Its importance to the economy 
of that country can be further under- 
stood when it is realized that other 
metals, such as silver, gold, arsenic, bis- 
muth, and cadmium, are obtained as 
byproducts of lead-zinc operations. The 
complete lead-zinc group of metals ac- 
counts for 90 percent by value of the 
total mining production of Mexico. 

A further understanding of the vital 
part the mining industry occupies in the 
total economy of Mexico can be readily 
seen when we consider the fact that it 
employs 70,000 workers in Mexico. Each 
has an average of 4 dependents, which 
makes 350,000 persons directly affected, 
plus thousands who work in allied and 
related industries. Thus, unemployment, 
whole or partial, would cause consider- 
able hardship to this large number of 
people. Furthermore, such restrictions 
could create political and social prob- 
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lems in Mexico. I have used facts, fig- 
ures, economic and social considerations 
based on data relating to Mexico. The 
same could be duplicated with similar 
illustrations from other nations that 
would be equally appropriate. 

The closing of mines, wholly or in part, 
the unemployment that would result, 
reduced railroad traffic, reduced business 
activity and foreign trade, independently 
of foreign exchange complications, could 
cause a slump in the Mexican economy 
and that of some other producing coun- 
tries that would be very serious. 

There are many additional considera- 
tions that could be appropriately offered 
as objections to a policy that would in- 
crease the import duty on these strategic 
metals. For instance, the United States 
is not now and cannot be expected to be- 
come self-sufficient in the production of 
lead and zinc. Thus, aside from the 
purely economic point of view the pro- 
posal is also unsound and unwise from 
the standpoint of our national security. 
The United States must depend upon im- 
ports for approximately one-third of its 
requirements for lead and zinc. This has 
been verified by a report issued by the 
United States Bureau of Mines in 1956. 
And, in this connection, it is also well 
to point out that Mexico and Canada 
are the only foreign sources of supply 
that are in a position to ship these stra- 
tegic materials to us by overland trans- 
portation. Incidentally, the same is true 
of shipments of oil. This should also 
have our serious consideration as a part 
of our national security and defense. 

It is also worthy to note and empha- 
size, as we consider this question from 
the national security and defense angle, 
that during World War II Mexico sup- 
plied the United States with approxi- 
mately 52 percent of its lead imports and 
35 percent of its zinc imports, and that 
Mexico sold to the United States during 
the war at prices which were lower than 
those received by the United States pro- 
ducers, And, as evidence of a close asso- 
ciation with the purposes and objectives 
of the United States in World War II 
the Mexican Government in agreement 
with our on Government, prohibited the 
exportation of strategic materials to any 
country outside the American Continent 
and to any American countries that had 
not adopted similar restrictions, and, at 
the same time, agreed to supply such 
materials to our country. All of this was 
done without formal treaty and on a 
voluntary basis to enable our two na- 
tions in fullest cooperation make a 
worthwhile contribution in the winning 
of the war. 

The cooperation that existed during 
the war has continued during the years 
following the war. Great progress has 
been made in building strength and 
power among the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere by adopting agreements that bind 
us and these other nations in strong ties 
of mutual understanding and cooperate 
defense, based on the principle of “one 
for all and all for one." 

The value of any such inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance depends 
upon the individual economic and indus- 
trial strength of each. For this Nation 
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to take any action that would weaken 
the economie strength of any of our co- 
partners in this great undertaking to 
maintain the peace and security of each 
would be against our own best interests. 

The adoption of a policy that would 
produce the adverse results that I have 
sought to show is inherent in the pro- 
posal to increase import duties on lead 
and zinc and is extremely unwise and 
should be unthinkable. 


The Girard Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written, much has been 
said in recent weeks concerning the Su- 
preme Court ruling on the Girard case. 

Grave doubts and apprehensions have 
been created in the minds of thousands 
upon thousands of American parents 
whose sons are obligated to serve in the 
Armed Forces of our Nation at some 
future date. They fear because they 
know that their sons have now been de- 
prived of some of their constitutional 
rights. 

This betrayal of the protection of our 
courts to the men who serve our flag is 
the subject of an article entitled “The 
Girard Decision," by Mr. T. D. Horton, 
an able student and authority on our 
Constitution. f 

The article draws attention to the 
‘constitutional remedy which the House 
has the exclusive power to apply to the 
political encroachments and depreda- 
tions of the judiciary: 

THE GIRARD DECISION 


(By T. D. Horton, member, executive council, 
Defenders of the American Constitution) 


There has been a reassuring public reac- 
tion against the Girard case ruling of the 
Supreme Court—a court that subscribes in 
its entirety and perpetrates what Van Buren 
called “the dangerous heresy that the Con- 
stitution is to be interpreted, not by the 
well-understood intentions of those who 
framed and of those who adopted it but by 
what can be made out of its language by 
ingenious Interpretation" (Autoblography of 
Martin Van Buren, p. 551, published as vol. II 
of the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association, 1918). 

But the widespread public indignation at 
the Supreme Court's heresy has been lack- 
ing in one important element—a realization 
that the Supreme Court in its Girard deci- 
sion has committed an impeachable offense 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that all officers of the United 
States shall be removed by impeachment for 
"high crimes and misdemeanors.” The fol- 
lowing quotation from Blackstone's commen- 
taries on the common law clearly defines the 
offense which the Supreme Court has com- 
mitted in the Girard case: 

"And by the Habeas Corpus Act (31 Car. II. 
c. 2) (that second Magna Carta and stable 
bulwark of our liberties) it is enacted that 
no subject of this realm who is an inhabitant 
of England, Wales, or Berwick shall be sent 
Prisoner into Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, or places beyond the seas (where 
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they cannot have the full benefit and protec- 
tion of the common law), but that all such 
imprisonments shall be illegal; that the per- 
son who shall dare to commit another con- 
trary to this law shall be disabled from bear- 
ing any office, shall incur the penalty of a 
praemunire, and be incapable of receiving 
the King's pardon; and the party suffering 
shall also have his private action against the 
person committing, and all his aiders, ad- 
visers, and abettors, and shall recover treble 
costs, besides his damages, which no jury 
shall assess at less than 500 pounds” (Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, vol. I, pp. 187, 138, 17th edition London, 
1830). 

‘This common law was in force at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution; and in 
the Girard case the Supreme Court has 
committed at least a “misdemeanor,” which 
should subject the Court to wholesale 
removal from office, 


Representative Bowler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the oldest and wisest and most useful 
and most valued Members of the House 
has answered his last rollcall. 

I felt that I knew Mr. Bowter for 
many years before I met him and men 
acquainted with public affairs over the 
Nation knew him by reputation long be- 
fore he came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the eventful 82 years of his life 
he had witnessed and had participated 
largely in the making of the history of 
the most fruitful and most progressive 
half century of the 2,000 years since the 
establishment of the calendar. 

In his own beloved city of Chicago 
he had been an inspiring and dominant 
force for progress and achievement 
every one of those crucial 50 years. 
While we shall miss him here in the 
House and in the Nation his loss will be 
particularly deplored in the great central 
city of the continent where he rendered 
such invaluable service to his community 
and all mankind. 

His assignment to the Committee on 
Appropriations came earlier than usual- 
ly comes to the average Member. As a 
rule a Member serves a longer period of 
apprenticeship on some legislative com- 
mittee before coming to the Appropri- 
ations Committee. But his wide expe- 
rience, his intimate knowledge and 
understanding of basic metropolitan 
problems brought him to the committee 
after two terms in the House and we 
looked forward to having the benefit of 
his wise counsel and technical expe- 
rience in Government with warmest 
anticipation. 

Although he passes on in the fullness 
of years and after distinguished service 
and eminent success crowned by honors 
and every evidence of the approval and 
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grateful appreciation of his city and his 
Nation, it is to be deeply regretted that 
we could not longer have had the b 
of his association and cooperation. 

I join with those who knew him and 
loved him best in extending our dee 
sympathy to his family and his con* 
stituents. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
18th Congressional District of New Yor 
which I am privileged to represent 
always depended upon its Congre 
for leadership, both in Washington and 
in the community. From January 3, 
1957, the day I first took office as Con- 
gressman, I have tried to provide leader" 
ship to our community. Now that 
congressional session has drawn to 9 
close, may I give you a résumé of 
highlights of my community service. 

In order to serve the residents of MY 
congressional district, I have maintained 
two congressional offices. One is located 
at 1484 First Avenue and the other 8 
208 East 116th Street. My First Avenue 
office has been open every evening 
on Saturdays. It has been staffed by 
five lawyers and secretarial help. 
Saturdays I personally interviewed 
constituents and rendered whatever as 
sistance was possible. My 116th Stre? 
office is open every Monday and Thur 
day evening. Two representatives wor 
there and are ready to serve. In both 
offices during these past 7 months, over 
2,500 people have had occasion to ask 
for advice and assistance. My office nas 
furnished this help without charge and 
without regard to politics. Our obje¢ 
tive has been to help. 

In order to better understand the 
needs of our people, I have called to- 
gether an advisory council, consis 
of various organizations, trade unl 
parent-teachers' associations, church 
settlement houses, civil groups, te 
associations, and social and thiet 
clubs. Once a month, I made an OP 
report of my legislative work in wash 
ington, my activities in the community: 
and asked for a discussion of the prob" 
lems which beset our area. These prO" 
lems were discussed, and after delibere, 
tion, action was taken by myself and th 
organizations which were coopera 
with me. ul 

This procedure has proved helpf 
When the New York State Legislatur 
was contemplating an end to rent con 
trol, we organized a newspaper and lett 
campaign to urge the retention of Te 
dential rent control. During the leg 
tive rent hearings, I appeared in Alban’ 
with a member of my staff to urge * 
legislature to extend residential rent et 
trol Our newspaper campaign, PU" 
licized in the El Diario, the S E 
newspaper, brought in approximet* 


— 
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40,000 letters to the New York State 
lic tive leaders. As you know, pub- 
ang eure caused a reversal of attitude 
d caused the legislature to give to 
its much needed protection for an 
widitiona] 2 years, and I was pleased to 
Y & role in that change of policy. 
‘he advisory council brought to my at- 
tion the plight of the east Harlem 
pusinessmen and merchants who were 
E dislocated without adequate com- 
Sation and with no provision being 
© for sufficient stores in new proj- 
inte, Apart from the legislation which I 
troduced in Washington providing for 
nt up to the maximum of $3,000 
— to business in relocating, I 
Ha TM with the merchants of east 
car €m, our City Councilman, Mr. Merli, 
the State assemblyman and senator, and 
8 recmnmissioner of borough works. As 
Pir of our conference, we have 
8 about the construction of addi- 
lin Stores in the new Benjamin Frank- 
Project between 106th and 108th 
eet, and for adequate lighting facili- 
along Second and First Avenues. 
With €n 400 families were threatened 
ury an eviction in Yorkville with a lux- 
the Apartment house, I appeared before 
New York City Board of Estimates 
pleaded for a halt to this program 
vided relocation of families was pro- 
Case for. Iam happy to state that be- 
of concerted efforts of an aroused 
and unity, this program was abandoned 
J irreparable harm was avoided. 
on the as I fought to protect civil rights 
comm floor of Congress, I fought in our 
the siden to protect the innocent and 
clubs erly men who belonged to social 
Unjus Several social clubs were being 
Withee’ raided and its members arrested 
My 5 — cause by the police department. 
these Ce staff represented successfully 
also men in the magistrate's court, but I 
— E preventive action. I took up 
the nally with the police department 
conzelatters of these arrests, and after 
—— and investigation, received 
t be ces that decent social clubs would 
am pre Harassed or arrested. Today I 
barticnud to report that a police sergeant 
Offers Pates in my advisory council and 
ot co Suggestions for the improvement 
Our unity activities. 
On Activities have taken all forms. 
blerimagg we participated in the prayer 
Orate th € in Washington to commem- 
Dreme e third anniversary of the Su- 
discri, Court decision which struck down 
Organize tion in public schools. I have 
` counei d a committee in the advisory 
Franklin pr the saving of Benjamin 
tion ís High School, whose continua- 
addi ing threatened as a high school. 
of electi I obtained from the board 
lin ons the use of Benjamin Frank- 
Persona School for the use of permanent 
dublie , l'éSistration so that the voting 
vou! d Could register more easily and 
More Not be inconvenienced. Further- 
the eas called upon, and received from 
for 5. Of New York, additional funds 
ditional Harlem in order to obtain ad- 
*Ounse] educational and vocational 
Might i for our area in order that we 
ping Sive our area the tools for devel- 
ditions better youth and to provide con- 
leading to better citizenship. 
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Newspaper reports have indicated that 
juvenile delinquency has decreased in 
East Harlem. 

The personal contact which I have en- 
joyed with these various organizations 
and with individuals has offered a great 
opportunity to serve my people. I have 
been able with the assistance of my staff 
and volunteers to represent numerous 
tenants who were being evicted or dis- 
placed, to obtain welfare for needy per- 
sons, to obtain apartments in low-income 
projects for families who need housing, 
to obtain employment from the division 
of employment and from the post office 
for people who can work and want to 
work, to halt deportation of several resi- 
dents in our area and to facilitate the 
issuance of visas to persons rightfully 
entitled to enter America, to prepare 
and process applications for immigration 
visas, to secure compassionate transfers 
for veterans with a serious problem, and 
to adjust service discharges. The type 
of assistance which I have given has de- 
pended to a large degree upon the com- 
plexity of the problem involved. Fre- 
quently, my efforts met with a certain 
degree of success, but even if they were 
not successful, I have tried to help. 
These services have been rendered with- 
out fee or without regard to politics. 

I hope that I shall be of continuous 
service to my constituents in the years 
to come. 


Sam McConnell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join my colleagues 
from Pennsylvania and from other States 
in wishing Sam MCCONNELL the very best 
of everything as he leaves the Halls of 
Congress. 

We will sorely miss him as our col- 
league in this House but he may be as- 
sured that the affection in which he is 
held here will not subside. We insist 
that he keep in touch with us and no 
doubt we will have opportunities to see 
him from time to time. 

His devotion to his duties as a Mem- 
ber of this House and of the Education 
and Labor Committee is well known and 
need not be recounted here. National 
recognition has attended his efforts in 
behalf of the American people, and those 
who know him best are especially mind- 
ful of his sincerity of purpose. 

Sam MCCONNELL has also rendered de- 
voted and tireless service to his political 
party. His accomplishments as chair- 
man of the Montgomery County Repub- 
lican Committee have marked him as 
one of the most astute party leaders in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Undoubtedly, his activities on the county 
level have been a major factor in his 
thorough appreciation of the problems 
confronting State and local govern- 
mental authorities. 
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Since I became chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, I have worked closely with Sam 
on numerous congressional campaign 
problems, particularly in Pennsylvania. 
He has been Pennsylvania’s member on 
the congressional committee, and I have 
sought his advice and assistance on a 
regular basis. 

I will miss his wise counsel in this im- 
portant area of my responsibilities. 
Pennsylvania Republicans will hope that 
Sam will maintain his interest in Repub- 
lican affairs. 

In his new position of trust, Sam Mc- 
CONNELL will give further evidence of 
his great ability in handling matters of 
vital public concern. We wish him well. 


Now 40 Million Get Checks From Federal, 
State, and Local Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1952 I had a compilation made which 
showed that at that time 36,983,248 per- 
sons were getting checks for services, 
subsidies, or relief payments from Fed- 
eral, State, and local government 
sources. 

Previously I have called the attention 
of the Congress to the fact that the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy had grown from 604,948 
employees in 1930 with total payrolls of 
$1,100,273,000 to more than 2,400,000 
civilian employees in 1953 with payrolls 
totaling $10,499,000,000 for that year. 
Mr. Speaker, I am.deeply disturbed by 
the trend toward socialism in our society 
and Government, and to say at least I 
am deeply disappointed at the results of 
a new survey made for me by Paul O. 
Peters, an economist and statistician, of 
Washington, D. C., which shows that as 
of June 30, 1957, more than 40 million 
persons received checks during fiscal 
year 1957 for services or other reasons 
from Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment sources. The details are given in 
the table following: 

Forty million eight hundred and ten 
thousand six hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons received checks from Federal, State, 
and local governments during the fiscal year 
1957 for services, grants-in-aid, social secu- 
rity, and veteran benefits, agricultural sub- 
sidies, and a myriad of other reasons. In- 
cluded in the number receiving such finan- 
cial assistance were 48,528 foreign residents, 
many now living in such Communist-con- 
trolled countries as Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
Czechosiovakia, East Germany, and even in 
the Soviet Union, 

Payrolls for Federal, State, and local em- 
ployees of government, including teachers 
and other employees of educational institu- 
tions total well over 825 billion a year with 
the Federal employees alone getting more 
than $11 billion. 

Benefit payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund in fiscal 
1957 totaled $6,514,580,758 and withdrawals 
by the States from the unemployment trust 
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fund during fiscal 1957 amounted to $1,510,- 

749,527. 

The civil service retirement fund disbursed 
$588,073,111 during fiscal 1957 to 246,362 
living beneficiaries with 80,749 persons en- 
titled to survivor benefits. 

During the month of July 1957, the first in 
fiscal 1953, benefit payments from trust and 
other funds exceeded income by $362,170,296 
and it is estimated that social security bene- 
fits during all of 1958 will exceed withholding 
receipts by over a billion dollars. 

Besides the more than 40 million persons 
receiving checks from Federal, State, and 

local governments, an additional 5,274,036 
benefited from Veterans’ Administration 
loan guaranties and more than 5 million 
others received either loan guaranties or aid 
in the form of insurance of one kind or 
another, 

Included in this group are the clients of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
which operated with a capital deficit (loss) 
of $20,811,599 in fiscal 1957 while the tax- 
payers of the country furnished an addi- 
tional $6,210,000 from the public till for 
administrative expenses. Another of the 
agencles of the Federal Government which 
operates on & deficit basis is the Farmers' 
Home Administration with an actual cumu- 
lative deficit of $54,100,826 in fiscal 1956 and 
an estimated cumulative deficit of $78,- 
120,389 by the end of fiscal 1957. 

The table following shows the number of 
persons receiving checks from Federal, State, 
and local governments during the fiscal year 
1957: 

Checks issued by Federal, State, and. local 
Governments for services, grants-in-aid or 
loans of various kinds 

1. Federal civilian employees, 

2, 401, 292 

Foreign national employed in 


executive branch..........- 2716, 823 
State and local employees, 
1 5. 154, 000 
Teachers and other educa- 
tional employees 2, 341, 500 
rr Lucae, 10, 173, 615 
2. Public assistance programs 
(June 1957): 
Old-age assistance 2, 503, £23 
Ald to dependent children and 
Parente: .—— —————— ——— 2, 398, 693 
Aid to the blind.............- 108, 441 
Aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled.............- 223, 901 
General relief assistance 294, 000 
2 E S 5, 588, 858 
3. Old-age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Act: Monthly benefits in 
current-payment status, at the 
end of June 1957 10, 342, 119 
4. Unemployment Insurance Act, 
June 30, 1957: 
Average weekly insured unem- 
ployment... 2 1, 592, 478 
Railroad unemployment insur- 
( A 42. 000 
I a alc 


1. 684, 478 


5. Civil Service Retirement Act, 
June 30, 1957: 


Retired personnel 246,362 

Survivor benefits 80, 749 

S ET A A 327, 111 

6. nar oad Retirement Act, June 

57: 

Retired personne 340, 240 

Survivors benefits 178, 000 

o de ote 518, 240 
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Checks issued by Federal, State, and local 
Governments for services, grants-in-aid or 
loans of tarious kinds—Continued 


7. Veterans’ Administration, June 


1957: 
Disability compensation or 
pensions, all wars 2, 794, 877 
Death compensation or pen- 
sions, all war 862, 955 
Veterans educational and vo- 
cational assistance Public 
Laws 346 and 530....------- 262, 812 
Total 0.221 D ——0——4 4, 020, 644 
8. Agricultural programs, payees: 
Conservation programs, payees 
humnmber ano s cemere 2, 182, 972 
Beet- and cane-sugar produc- 
ers, subsidy—farmers receiv- 
ing parity payments 600. 000 
Nota 2. 835, 533 
9. State and local retirement 
programs: 
Retired personnel............ 310, 000 
Survivor beneficiaries ....... 52. 000 
Disability benefits 46, 000 
. 408, 000 
10. State and local unemploy- 
ment benefits: Number of per- 
sons receiving benefits in 1956. 853, 600 
11. Personnel in Defense Depart- 
ment: 
Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine 
CORDES „„ 3, 082, 244 
Defense Reserves... .. 219, 598 
Army and Air National Guard. 469, 700 
Coast) Guard sS 26. 209 
Grand total 3, 807, 751 
Total number of persons 
receiving monetary 
checks of services, etc.. 40, 810, 699 
Veterans administration loan 
guaranties, number 5, 274, 036 
Business and housing loan guar- 
anties, estimated number €00, 000 
Total number of persons 
getting checks or hav- 
ing loans or loan guar- 
and ose E 46, 684, 735 


1In Treasury Department in peacetime. 


A Report to the People on the Ist Session 
of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, as 
the 1st year of the 85th Congress comes 
to a close, I wish to report to the people 
whom I am privileged to represent in the 
18th Congressional District of New York. 
This first session, which lasted from Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, to August 30, 1957, was the 
longest in the last 25 years. Much has 
been accomplished, much has been left 
undone, and analysts who demand 


clear-cut verdicts will be disappointed. 


The major drives of this session were 
to economize, to reduce expenditures 
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without impairing our defenses, and to 
forge a civil-rights bill. The major leg- 
islation dealt with civil rights, the mu* 
tual-security program, the revision of the 
immigration law, postal rate and pay in- 
creases, pay increases for classified em- 
ployees, aid to stimulate private hous- 
ing, aid to school construction, the Mid- 
dle East doctrine, the protection of thé 
FBI files, and, of course, the money ap- 
propriations to run the governmen 
agencies. 

This session has rejected some of the 
President's proposals, but some of the 
Presidential defeats, as, for example, in 
the death of the school-aid bill, were 
caused largely by members of his own 
party and were compounded by his occa- 
sional lack of enthusiastic leadership. 
While everybody seemed to like Ike, nO 
one knew for certain what Ike liked. 
Perhaps, the President's lack of influ- 
ence with his party rests with the fact 
that under the Constitution this is his 
last term. Of necessity, therefore, the 
President had to appeal to bipartisan 
support to offset the alliance between 
southern Democratic conservatives and 
Republicans. This bipartisan sup 
prevented the runaway economy move- 
ment and held the cuts to $5 billion 
where, in the beginning, it appeared that 
the total reduction might run about 810 
billion. - 

As a first-term Congressman, I have 
taken a keen interest in the debate and, - 
on many occasions, participated. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The civil rights legislation which was 
considered and passed was arrived at af- 
ter many skirmishes and compromises. 
The results did not fully satisfy those 
who demanded a strong civil rights 
nor did the final measure please those 
who sought to limit the measure. Here 
was an issue, harsh, passionate 8 
highly explosive. Never have I he 
greater and more inspiring oratory on 
any subject matter. This issue divided 
the Democratic Party. On this basic 
civil-rights bill, the President neither 
wholly won nor wholly lost. The DeeP 
South, the anti-civil-rights section of the 
country, was not totally defeated or vie- 
torious. 

After 87 years the Congress finally 
enacted a measure affecting civil rights. 
The measure which finally passed pro- 
tected only the right to vote and had 
these features: First created a Fed 
Civil Rights Commission; second, estab- 
lished a Civil Rights Division within thé 
Department of Justice; third, gave for- 
midable new powers to the Federal GOV- 
ernment to protect a single but basic 
civil right to vote—that is to say, Fede 
prosecutors are empowered to obtain in- 
junctions with or without the consent 
of the victim against actual or threaten- 
ed interference with the right to vote; 
fourth, gave to the judge in minor in- 
stances the discretion to proceed with- 
out a jury, but it also gave to the de- 
fendant charged with criminal con- 
tempt, a procedure whereby he could 
obtain a jury trial after conviction by 4 
judge for criminal contempt, but im- 
posed a possible increased jail sentence 
or fine if he selected a trial by jury an 
was found guilty. 
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a absolute right to a trial by jury, 
the h was sought as an amendment to 
Original bill, was. defeated in the 
mee. but was passed by the Senate 
finally 
bill, 
N 5 happy to participate in the de- 
and on this bill affecting human rights 
fusi Pe right to vote. I voted for the 
the bill and against the amendment in 
House which would require a jury 
of When a defendant was in contempt 
Court, 


compromised in the final 


MIDDLE EAST DOCTRINE AND FOREIGN AID 


AR. first great issue to confront Con- 
Presi was the Middle East crisis. The 
ana "nt on January 5, asked the Senate 
ente use to support him in an unusual 
sionas , & joint Executive-congres- 
try to oclamation pledzing this coun- 
peace use its military forces to keep 
Queste the Middle East. He also re- 
UD to unrestricted authority to spend 
Driate $200 million in already appro- 
je d foreign-aid funds for special 
Cts in the Middle East. This pro- 
Were Would assist those countries that 
demo might become friends of the 
OCracies. r 

a This approach heralded and signaled 
eign g point in the President's for- 
Heret acy relationship with Congress. 
Quickly. pr; Congress had responded 
and bi; but not this year. After lengthy 
men iter debate, which many Congress- 
tiven Questioned the wisdom and effec- 
House of the Eisenhower doctrine, the 
Senate &pproved the resolution. The 
2 months wet to follow blindly and after 
b debate, fixed the ultimate re- 
The lity on the President directly. 
Tues, fm te refused the President's re- 
Use ty or unconditional authorization to 
Steag dops as he might see fit and in- 
Was mclaimed that the United States 
Presi der pared io act militarily if the 
The pot should deem it necessary. 
355 iocis concurred in this resolution 
Myselt 1 with 188 Democrats, including 
measure d 167 Republicans for the 


FOREIGN AID 


A foreign aid policy received severe 
econo and cold reappraisal by an 
Proceen minded Congress. The struggle 

€d on two legislative courses. 
autho on the matter of policy, called 
of mone tion, and second, on the matter 
request aDDropriations. The President 
— authority to grant long-term 
down Ds assistance. The House cut 
to 2 s. € Senate authorization of 3 years 
bin Mr The House appropriation 
funds ed deeply into the estimated 
House ud provided $2,524,760,000. The 
and Sen bokesman resisted Presidential 
that gema te pressures and demonstrated 
trom teüclent funds were still available 
measur Tmer appropriations. The House 
Mates 5 Cut 25.4 percent from the esti- 
of Pr € Senate, at the importunities 
topri esident, sought to increase the 
2/108 7 ation, The final measure was 
the e. 60.000 and 18.2 percent cut from 
fleq def ates. The outcome was a modi- 
Not zo sat for the administration, but 
from Severe a defeat as seemed certain 
House © belligerent atmosphere of the 
the den nose Members were listening to 

mands of their voters to reduce 
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governmental spending. I voted for the 
foreign-aid bill with the reductions, 
Congress, therefore, cut foreign aid by 
$1 billion and cut from the defense ap- 
propriations for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, $2,368,150,000 out of approxi- 
mately $36,128,000,000. It was the con- 
sidered judgment that too much fat was 
in the estimates for defense and that 
billions of dollars from last year’s ap- 
propriations were neither spent nor obli- 
gated and were still available for de- 
fense spending. 
POSTAL RATES AND PAY INCREASES 

After lengthy hearings by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, a 
postal rate increase was approved, sub- 
sequently passed by the House, and not 
acted upon by the Senate. When the 
chairman refused to call hearings for 
postal pay raises, a petition was circu- 
lated, discharging the committee from 
further consideration and bringing the 
pay raise bill to the floor without com- 
mittee aprpoval. The required 218 sig- 
natures were obtained and brought 
about action by the Post Office Commit- 
tee to hold hearings. After full hearings 
an increase of $546 across the board was 
recommended. The administration op- 
posed the modest increases as inflation- 
ary, while it did nothing about rising 
prices of steel with its concomitant rise 
of prices of basic commodities, such as 
refrigerators, stoves, and other articles 
using steel. Classified employees also 
clamored for justifiable pay increases, 
and the Post Office Committee approved 
a 12-percent increase. I was privileged 
as a member of the Post Office Commit- 
tee to fight for pay increases for our 
postal employees and classified govern- 
mental workers who cannot bargain or 
strike. I participated actively in the 
debate for decent wages to permit our 
governmental servants to work in dig- 
nity and not labor in debt. 

SCHOOL AID 


A major disappointment was the de- 
feat of the school construction bill by a 
close margin of five votes. The House 
considered a $1!2 billion authorization 
for construction over a period of 5 years 
as a starter, but because of lack of Re- 
publican support, the motion by a south- 
ern conservative Democrat to strike out 
the enacting clause, that is to say to kill 
the bill, was approved. Among those 
who voted to kill this bill were ranking 
Republicans. Despite the importunities 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Marion Folsom, to the 
President to call Republicans to sup- 
port the bill, no help came from the 
White House. One hundred and eleven 
Republicans and ninety-seven Demo- 
crats voted to kill the bill. Despite the 
Republican platform advocating aid for 
school construction, this bill was de- 
feated. 

In summary, I wish to point out those 
bills which I supported and which I op- 
posed. I voted for the Mideast doc- 
trine in the original and in its final form. 
I supported foreign aid with the cuts. I 
supported Federal aid to school construc- 
tion, the protection of civil rights, and 
the right to vote. I opposed the jury 
trial amendment to the civil rights bill 
which would have made impossible the 
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enforcement of the legislation. I voted 
for aid to small business and aid to pri- 
vate housing. I supported the immi- 
gration law which passed the House at 
the close of the session, which bill, while 
not completely satisfactory, was a step in 
the right direction. I voted against post- 
al rate increases because of the unfair 
provisions against the users of first-class 
mail while favoring the users of the sec- 
ond class and junk mail. I voted for 
postal pay and classified employee in- 
creases. I voted for the bill for the pro- 
tection of FBI files from indiscriminate 
inspection and at the same time would 
permit a defendant the right to inspect 
statements by a Government witness if 
the court determined it would not preju- 
dice the safety of the United States, 

Last year while running for Congress, 
the voters of my district, in response to 
a questionnaire circulated by me, indi- 
cated their viewpoints and preferences. 
I have voted my conscience with the 
knowledge of what my contituents de- 
sired. It was an honor and a privilege 
to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Despite the enforced absence from my 
five young children, family, and wife, 
this session was enlightening, stimulat- 
ing, and pleasant. Many of my burdens 
and difficulties were eased by an ex- 
tremely efficient staff in Washington and 
New York and by the House employees 
zaa were always ready to assist and 

elp. 


Endorsing Report of Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include Resolu- 
tion No. 258, approved by the 58th Na- 
tional Encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 
August 25-30, 1957, Miami, Fla., endors- 
ing the report of the Commission on 
Government Security. 

As you know, the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security reported to the Con- 
gress this past June and the highly im- 
portant recommendations of the Com- 
mission will be before the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress. 

RESOLUTION 258, ENDORSING REPORT OF COM- 
MISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 

Whereas the commander in chief served 
as a member of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee of the 12-man nonpartisan Commis- 
sion on Government Security, established by 
Congress in 1955 to review the various Fed- 
eral security programs; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States is firmly convinced that 
there is a real and formidable danger to the 
Nation from international communism; and 

Whereas the recommendations of the 
Commission on Government Security, if put 
into effect, would enhance the protection 
afforded national security while substantial- 
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ly increasing the protection of the individ- 
ual: Now, therefore, be 1t 

Resolved by the 58th National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That the President and the 
Congress should, without delay, take the 
recommended administrative and legislative 
action to implement the proposals of the 
Commission, excepting any which might tend 
to weaken the Veterans' Preference Act of 
1944; and be 1t further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Approved by 58th National Encampment, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
Btates, Miami Beach, Fla, August 25-30, 
1957. 


Disguised as Freedom Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. EURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I introduced H. R. 4189, a bill to 
admit 10,000 orphans into the United 
States. 

Through the hyperopic view of my 
dear friend, the Honorable Francis E. 
Watter, of Pennsylvania, this and other 
perplexing immigration questions are 
readily resolved. I am certain that mil- 
lions of freedom-loving people all over 
the world join me in expounding the 
deeds of one of America’s foremost 
statesmen. 

I am pleased to include for printing in 
the Recor an editorial froin the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin of August 26, 1957, 
which is of lasting interest. 

The editorial follows: 

DISGUISED AS FREEDOM FIGHTERS 

At the time of the Hungarian uprising 
last October and November the free world's 
sympathy flowed out to the freedom fighters. 

These heroic men and women boldly stood 
up to their Communist overlords, then flew 
for safety abroad when the Russians bru- 
tally put down the revolt with hundreds of 
tanks, thousands of cannon, more than 200 
bombing and strafing planes and massive, 
cruel footsoldiers in many divisions. 

The United States offered haven to thou- 
sands of these freedom fighters in excess of 
normal immigration quotas on a parole basis. 

So far, Congress has shown little disposi- 
tion to lift the parole and certify these 
refugees as bona fide immigrants. 

One of the reasons for Congress's reluc- 
tance 1s the disclosure that at least one 
ang pony zone of these freedom fighters 

es—they ar 
refugees. y are Red sples posing as 
An admitted former Soviet Russian Army 


captain who entered the United States with. 


his family disguised as a freedom fi 

is now being deported. Under the 3 
persons may be deported without the filing 
of a formal charge so long as they remain 
on parole. 

At the time of the Hungarian uprising 
and while refugees were streaming through 
gaps in the Iron Curtain, Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, went 
personally to the Hungarian border to ob- 
serve the operation. He went with open 
mind, open eyes, and sympathetic heart, 
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He warned then that although most of 
the refugees were, in truth, fleeing freedom 
fighters, it was probable that among their 
number would be spies, provocateurs, and 
agents of the Soviet Communists. 

Whether the former Russian Army cap- 
tain, Jyula Paktorovich (now nabbed), ac- 
tually acted as a spy or a Soviet agent has 
not been disclosed by American officials. 
Probably he has. 

And chances are there are others who 
slipped in as freedom fighters who this very 
minute are plotting and conspiring with the 
Communist apparatus in this country to 
overthrow our Government. 

Representative WALTER is to be commended 
for his foresight in warning that refugees 
seeking admission to the United States 
should be carefully screened. 

He is to be commended also for being 
among the congressional leaders who re- 
fuse to be hurried into granting legal resi- 
dence to freedom fighters among whose 
number may be spies and enemy agents, yet 
who by their sympathy and practical aid, 
help keep alive the still-burning fires of 
freedom behind the bloody Hungarian cur- 
tain. 


Republican Money Policies Versus Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


` OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who questions the administration's mon- 
ey and credit policies is promptly labeled 
an “inflationist.” Since the first great 
“crusade,” our Republican friends have 
somehow established—at least in their 
own minds—that they are the party of 
sound money, while the Democratic 
Party is the party of inflation. 

Actually, the record shows that just 
the opposite is true. From the very be- 
ginning of World War II through the 
Korean hostilities, the Republican Party, 
the Republican press, and the Republi- 
can Members of the House waged a bitter 
and highly vocal fight against all of the 
measures that were adopted in these 
years to combat inflation. Our Repub- 
lican friends fought last-ditch battles 
against price and rent controls, against 
rationing, and against allocations of 
production materials and against all of 
the other measures designed for keeping. 
prices down during the periods of short- 
ages. And at the same time they opposed 
adequate taxes to sop up purchasing 
power and to check the rise in the Fed- 
eral debt. 

Indeed, unless my memory of the last 
two decades is completely faulty, the only 
policy offered in the name of combating 
inflation that has received enthusiastic 
support from the Republican leadership, 
and from the great majority of Republi- 
cans in this body, is the present admin- 
istration’s tight-money and high-inter- 
est policy. Certainly, the Republican 
leadership has not otherwise followed 
&n anti-inflationary course, even since 
it acquired control of the Government 
and presumably became “responsible.” 
As soon as this administration took of- 
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fice it set about making tax concessions 
to high-income families and giving all 
kinds of tax bonuses to the big corpora- 
tions. And it has created both the 
framework of Government and the 8t- 
titude of Government which has been 
favorable to the repeated big-Eusiness 
price increases which are continually in- 
creasing the cost of living. 

REPUBLICAN RECORD HAS NOT BEEN ANTI- 

INFLATIONARY 

Our Republican friends’ single effort 
at combatting inflation is, to say the 
least, of doubtful value in restraining in- 
fiation. Both logic and experience sug- 
gest that the tight-money high-interest 
policy is causing prices to go up, no 
down. Curiously enough, however, the 
tight-money high-interest policy d 
result in more interest income for 
bankers and big investors; and it is re- 
sulting in the big industrial corporations 
gaining greater monopoly control o 
markets, with less threat of competition 
from small businesses. 

When this administration took office at 
the beginning of 1953, the cost of li 
had been almost completely stable fof 
18 months. Yet the administration im- 
mediately embarked upon a high-inter 
est tight-money policy for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices. The Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board have 
coordinating their actions in pursuit of 
this policy, with increasing dosages ol 
high interest, ever since. It is true tha 
these agencies backed away from t. 
policy in late 1953 and early 1954, after 
an overzealous application of the poll 
brought on a business recession, 
the country’s reprieve was quite prief. 
Late in 1954, the money managers were 
on a new spree of raising interest 
only to find with each increase in inter- 
est rates there was a further increase in 
industrial prices. For many mon 
these mounting industrial prices were 
not reflected in the cost of living, for tn 
simple reason that the props were Pe; 
ing pulled from under farm prices and 
farm prices were falling correspondingly: 
But when farm prices finally sank to the 
new floor, the cost of living index started 
rising; it has now risen for the 12th con* 
secutive month—to the highest level in 
history. 

Where do we stand now? interest 
rates have been raised to the highest 
level since the bank holiday of 1933, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board is calling for even tighter 
credit, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr. Benson, is calling for even low 
farm price supports. "s 

Now to question this administration 
policies does not mean that the ques’ 
tioner is in favor of inflation. obvi; 
ously, there are times when the Fed? 
Government should conduct its affalt 
s0 as to counter inflationary fo e 
there are times when Federal policia 
should be calculated to counter deflatie 
and depression; and there are times 40 
be neutral. 

HOW DO WE HAVE INFLATION WITHOUT 
SHORTAGES? 


The pertinent question today is there" 
fore: Are we in a period when anti- 1 
tionary measures ere appropriate? of 
say, “no,” certainly not the kind 
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Measures that are be used fo 
p 580 ing r the 
lt may be true, as many people say, 
some new kind of Government 
Machinery is needed to restrain price 
eases in those industries where mon- 
Poly power has been acquired, and 
Prices can be raised arbitrarily. But 
: is not a problem that is peculiar to 
MM of inflation; the monopoly power 
th h can raise prices in times of infla- 
9n can be used, and is used, to raise 
Prices also in times of depression. 
2 AS for the kind of inflation which 
tae from shortages of goods, produc- 
e capacity or labor this has long since 
men peared. True, the official spokes- 
n for “tight money” still think they 
ieee in Such shortages at work. For 
of re 18 months now, the chairman 
e © Federal Reserve has been pro- 
E that “too many dollars are 
5 too few goods,“ and the recently 
Hum Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
ai Phrey, insisted too, that shortages 
at the bottom of the price increases. 
fee ond committees of Congress have 
tho asking where, specifically, are these 
sone to be found? Where are there 
— ges of materials? Where are 
^e tnehortages of labor? And where 
The 8 Shortages of plant capacity? 
Ede Sy eau 
go and productive 
bu sity in most sectors of the economy, 
where rather difficult to find any place 
Boods there is any shortage of either 
Th or productive resources. 
have t argument about shortages should 
been exploded by now. The chair- 
Non « the Federal Reserve System has 
some Vited again and again to point to 
he PE ge Shortages which he thinks 
can Pein He has finally agreed that he 
t to no specific shortages of any 
he pence. On August 1 of this year, 
ing an told the Committee on Bank- 
there Currency of the House that 
Said: are today no basic shortages. He 
wena the Problem today, as I see it, is that 
time, 2 ad a high level of activity for some 
economy yer are no basic shortages in the 
Of sa but ee of the shortage 
1 Aa high level activity is at 


nane”, While Chairman Martin has fi- 


shorta eed that there are no specific 
are eet he now maintains that there 
Senate rtages in general. He told the 
13, thes e Committee, on August 
AS a nati ; 
mor On, we have been trying to spend 
* than we earn through Pct ie dy 


In 
Biven Purus Words, we are now being 
than eory that the total is bigger 


the sum 

Teg of its parts. With all due 
his tne, for Chairman Martin, I say that 

In su nonsensical. 
it is, of ch an economic system as ours, 
than ie ee Possible to purchase more 
time. But duced—for a brief period of 
Woulg on Such a period of dissavings 
Store or pre about only when the Nation's 
faster €ss goods is being used up 
facturer it is being replaced. Manu- 
en mecs retailer inventories have 
Pew pro . not decreasing. And 
culred Uctive equipment is being ac- 
at a phenomenal rate—an esti- 
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mated $37 billion per year—which must 
certainly be greater than the rate at 
which existing plant and equipment is 
being worn out or becoming obsolete. 
CAN CONSUMERS CREATE BIG-BUSINESS 
COMPETITION? 

Under these circumstances it is both 
foolish and misleading to say that the 
Nation is trying to buy more than is 
being produced. It would be more to the 
point to recognize that the big-business 
industries are trying to sell what they 
produce at higher and higher prices. 

But the official explainers seem to pre- 
fer to go anywhere and everywhere, ex- 
cept to the point. After many months 
of being treated to a propaganda line 
which has strongly suggested that labor 
has been responsible for the increasing 
prices, we are now treated to a shift in 
emphasis which, of all things, blames 
consumers for the price increases. 
Faulty diagnosis of the disease will not 
lead to a cure, but to bad treatment. 
Thus, as I see it, the President's new call 
for action, which is to admonish con- 
sumers to buy wisely—not to go on a 
buyers’ strike, but to shop around and 
avoid paying foolish prices—involves the 
&bsurd notion that consumers should 
take on the burden of stimulating com- 
petition among the Nation's suppliers, 
while the administration pursues money 
and credit policies that bring about a 
state of competition which gives con- 
sumers even less protection. 

TIGHT MONEY IS THE WRONG CURE FOR 
WRONG DISEASE 

But perhaps I misjudge the balance 
of inflationary forces at work today. Let 
us assume for a moment that inflation- 
ary forces are in the ascendency, and 
let us assume also, despite all of the 
evidence to the contrary, that the in- 
creases in interest rates, which add to 
the cost of the retailer, the wholesaler, 
the manufacturer, and the raw mate- 
rials producer, have not been multiplied 
and reflected in consumer prices. Let 
us assume further that the present 
tendency of big business toward high- 
price and low-production policies is not 
encouraged by the tight-money squeeze 
on consumers and small business. In 
short, let us assume—contrary to all ap- 
pearances—that some active measure for 
combating inflation is actually needed. 
Making these assumptions, then let us 
ask what is wrong with the tight-money 
high-interest method of fighting infla- 
tion? x 

I sey that everything is wrong with 
this method of fighting inflation. It 
benefits no one but the bankers and the 
big investors, it has unwholesome effects 
on the Nation’s education and health, 
and it involves discriminations and dis- 
tortions in the economic system which 
will bring about more monopoly control 
and more high prices. 

In the first place the high interest 
rates—which are claimed to be a neces- 
sary part of tight money—are causing 
the greatest cutback in the very activi- 
ties which are most needed. These are 
the activities of building schools, build- 
ing homes and building hospitals, and 
building other badly needed State and 
municipal facilities. The high-interest 
rates have simply priced out of the mar- 
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ket much of the activity of these kinds. 
It is in these activities that the effect 
of increased financing costs are most 
clear; and it is in these activities that 
the cure is at least no better than the 
disease. 

TIGHT MONEY SQUEEZES SMALL BUSINESS— 

HELPS BIG BUSINESS 

But within the business system itself 
tight money does make a vital difference. 
The tight-money policy is rapidly weak- 
ening and undermining the position of 
small business. Yet this policy has lit- 
tle, if any, effect on the volume of capital 
available to the big corporations: it has 
not even succeeded—if it were intended 
to succeed—in dampening the big cor- 
porations’ recordbreaking capital ex- 
pansion. In short, the policy affects the 
big corporations not at all, except to 
promise them a future of more secure 
control over markets with less rivalry 
from small competitors. The reasons for 
this are not hard to trace. 

In the first place, the mechanics of 
the tight-money policy are to limit the 
growth of commercial banks’ credit, 
This means that the credit squeeze is 
put on about the only source of capital 
available to small firms. 

The-big corporations can still sell 
stock, issue bonds, and borrow from the 
insurance companies and the investment 
bankers. But these sources of capital 
are not, as a practical matter, generally 
open to small firms. , 

Furthermore, not only has bank credit 
been limited, but the high-interest policy 
has caused the big corporations to shift 
their credit demands on to the commer- 
cial banks, and thus to cut into the credit 
supply which would otherwise be avail- 
able to small firms. According to the 
press reports, managers of many of the 
big corporations are not convinced that 
the new high-interest rates on bonds and 
other long-term debentures can be made 
to stick, Consequently, the big corpora- 
tions with expansion programs are turn- 
ing to the commercial banks for tempo- 
rary financing, hoping to postpone perm- 
anent financing until interest rates come 
down again. 

Thus we are told that the banks are in 
a position of having to ration a limited 
supply of credit among small and large 
borrowers—and, of course, there have 
been some claims from the bankers that 
they are rationing fairly, and taking 
care of their small-business customers 
as a matter of policy. Why would we 
expect the banks to ration a supply of 
credit to small borrowers, when the big 
corporations, the banks’ biggest deposi- 
tors, are demanding the same crecit— 
eny more so in a period of tight money 
than in normal periods of easy money? 


The truth of the matter is that the 
rationing of bank credit is not new or 
peculiar to pericds of tight money. If 
it were, we would have to find that the 
bankers have adopted a new way of do- 
ing business and acquired new motiva- 
tions in place of their normal motiva- 
tions. Actually, the supply of bank 
credit is never allocated by the price of 
money. But, as we know, the banks set 
interest rates and then choose between 
the applicants at predetermined rates. 
Bank interest rates then are a matter of 
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convention, determined by current no- 

tions of what is proper and ethical and, 

particularly, by what the Federal Reserve 

System is willing to agree to. 

TIGHT MONEY AND HIGH INTEREST ARE SEPARATE 
POLICIES 

It is for the very reason that there is 
no direct and necessary connection be- 
tween the supply of bank credit and in- 
terest rates that the Federal money- 
managers could have tightened bank 
credit, had they cared to do so, without 
raising interest rates. This has been 
clearly recognized by the Federal Reserve 
System over the years past whenever the 
System wanted to loosen credit. On 
these occasions the Federal Reserve 
did not reduce interest rates, as a means 
of increasing the credit supply, but it 
reduced required bank reserves. For ex- 
ample, in July 1953 and again in June 
of 1954, when the money-managers had 
a temporary policy of loosening credit, 
the Federal Reserve did not reduce in- 
terest rates, it reduced reserve require- 
ments of its member banks. This meant 
that each dollar reduction in reserve re- 
quirements was a dollar freed for lend- 
ing; and under our fractional-reserve 
banking system, it actually meant that 
the banks could lend up to $6 for each 
dollar reduction in required reserves. 

Since each time the Federal Reserve 
System wanted to loosen credit, it re- 
duced reserve requirements and thus 
made more money available, why, we 
might ask, has it not raised reserve re- 
quirements on any of the dozen or so 
occasions in the past 2 years when it 
has acted to tighten credit? The record 
shows that on each of these occasions 
the Reserve System has either initiated 
a general rise in interest rates by raising 
the Reserve banks’ discount rate, or it 
has shown a ready willingness to raise 
the discount rate immediately after 1 
or 2 big banks announced a raise in their 
commercial rates. In either case, the 
results are the same: all bank rates go 
up correspondingly with an increase in 
the discount rate—which demonstrates 
& remarkable instance of the tail wag- 
ging the dog. The Reserve banks’ loans, 
discounts, and advances outstanding— 
in short the amount of credit on which 
the discount rate applies—amounts to 
less than 1 percent of the commercial 
banks loans outstanding. 

The tight-money policy and the high- 
interest policy would not therefore seem 
to be directly connected, except for the 
Possibility that our Federal money 
managers may have felt that the high- 
interest policy would be fair compensa- 
tion to the bankers for their accepting 
the tight-money policy. Or possibly the 
tight-money policy has been advanced 
only as an excuse to justify the high- 
interest policy. These observations are 
arguable, of course, but certainly the 
great majority of the banks very much 
like the net result of the two policies. 
Indeed, the banking community has 
taken the lead in demanding and propa- 
gandizing for these policies. 

TIGHT MONEY HAS THE EFFECT OF REPEALING 
ANTITRUST LAWS 

Under the tight-money policy, the 
volume of loans outstanding to small 
business has probably not declined. On 
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the contrary, it is probable that there 
has been some expansion in the volume. 

But those of us who have been espe- 
cially concerned about a continuing 
place for small business are not con- 
cerned merely with whether the small 
firms already in business will survive. A 
proper perspective of the values at stake 
require that we be concerned also over 
whether there is a continuing oppor- 
tunity for new small firms to be created 
and for small firms to keep pace in the 
tremendous expansion of business ca- 
pacity now taking place. It is against 
the backdrop of the tremendous expan- 
sion of business capacity now taking 
place—all of which requires capital— 
that we get the import of the tight- 
money squeeze on small business. 

Prof. Kenneth Galbraith, of the 
Harvard School of Economics, recently 
caught the import, and he summed it up 
this way: 

We should recognize that monetary policy 
as it is now being practiced is a magnificent 
instrument for promoting centralization. A 
move at the present time to repeal the anti- 
trust laws would, without doubt, excite con- 
siderable opposition. But it might contrib- 
ute less markedly to industrial concentra- 
tion than a long continuation of monetary 
restraints in their present form. These deny 
to the smaller and weaker firm the funds on 
which growth or even survival may depend, 
The large and the strong tend to get them. 
The consequences must be clear.* 


Such ideas as these expressed by Pro- 
fessor Galbraith are, of course, quite 
contrary to the impression that some of 
the big bankers, and the banker associ- 
ations have tried to give by the various 
speeches, reports, and so forth, which 
they have been circulating. These 
bankers have been trying to knock down 
all criticisms of the tight-money policy 
and hence have felt it necessary to as- 
sure the public that big borrowers really 
are not in any favored position, when it 
comes to obtaining bank credit, but that 
the banks are all judiciously dividing up 
their limited credit so as to give small 
borrowers at least a proportionate share. 
Noting these banker statements, Profes- 
sor Galbraith remarked in the same 
article, that— 

In recent months commercial bankers 
have been sensitive about the suggestion 
that the smaller and weaker borrowers have 
been losing out. Some have come perilously 
close to claiming that their least valued 
clients get their first consideration. 

NEW CLAIMS THAT BANKERS FAVOR WEAKEST 
CUSTOMERS 

None of the bankers, to my knowledge, 
has made any direct or outright claim 
that they are showing a preference for 
their least valued and least influential 
clients. But recently they have found 
a college professor who makes the claims 
for them. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
public relations department of the 
American Bankers Association enclosing 
a paper titled “Monetary Policy, Tight 
Money, and Small Business,” by Prof. 
R. G. Thomas, of Purdue University. 
The publicity man’s letter assures me 
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that because of my interest in small busi- 
ness I will be interested in the contents of 
Professor Thomas’ paper, a paper which 
not only argues a justification for the 
tight-money policy in general—on the 
grounds of excessive pressure upon the 
productive capacity of the country—but 
concludes that small business has not 
been “the victim of tight money dis- 
crimination to the advantage of the 
large business firms.” 

Since I suspect that other Members 

of the House have received copies of that 
paper, I would like to take a few mo- 
ments to point out what seems to me the 
technical weaknesses in the facts and ar- 
guments which led Professor Thomas to 
conclude that small business has not 
borne a disproportionate burden of the 
tight-money policy. 
. Specifically, the factual basis for the 
professor’s conclusions consists of cer- 
tain extremely skimpy statistics pertain- 
ing to the very small commercial banks 
and to the very large commercial banks. 
No reference is made, and no statistic is 
offered, bearing on the question of 
whether the banks in the size range be- 
tween $10 million in deposits and $250 
million in deposits have increased or 
decreased their loans to small business in 
the tight-money period. 

According to a survey made by the 
Federal Reserve Board of its member 
banks in October of 1955, banks with be- 
tween $10 million and $250 million in 
deposits accounted for 57 percent of all 
the member bank credit extended to 
business firms having assets of less than 
$50,000, and such banks accounted for 
56 percent of the credit extended to bor- 
rowers having assets of less than $250,000. 

Nevertheless the professor draws con- 
clusions about the effects of tight money 
on the lending of all commercial banks, 
even though the facts are missing for 
banks which supply about half of the 
small-business credit. 

SMALL BANKS LEND TO BIG BORROWERS 


What about the smaller banks? Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve survey, 
member banks having less than $10 mil- 
lion in deposits supply between 26 and 
32 percent of the member-bank credit 
extended to small firms. The professcr 
reasons thusly: Since banks with less 
than $10 million in deposits usually can- 
not, as a matter of law, len l more than 
$100,000 to a single borrower, then— 

Clearly these 11,500 banks must lend 
mainly to the small, local business firms and 
even if they wished they could not dis- 
criminate in favor of big business against 
the smaller firms. 


That conclusion is clear only because 
it overlooks certain important facts. 
First, the legal limit refers only to the 
amount which a bank can lend to a sin- 
gle borrower; it does not limit the amount 
which & big borrower can borrow from 
a number of different banks. It is com- 
mon practice for big corporations to 
maintain multiple banking connections. 
and to split their borrowings among the 
banks. 

Second, it is common practice for the 
small banks to have their loans made for 
them by larger, correspondent banks, in 
which case they usually participate in 
pool loans to large borrowers, It is by 
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Way of indirect payment to the larger 
nks for service in placing loans that 
Small bankers keep funds on depasit, 
interest free, with the larger banks. 
So much for the facts and the argu- 
ments about the smaller banks and the 
Medium-size banks—banks which to- 
Eether supply about 70 to 75 percent of 
All the small business credit. The sta- 
les cited by Professor Thomas reveal 
th Z. They do not tell us whether 
ese banks made more or less credit 
Available to small business, in a period 
i gh money, nor do they indicate 
Ma rr big firms have obtained more 
ess credit from these banks. 
BIG BANKS LEND TO BIG PORROWERS 


What now about the very large banks? 
his facts on this subject, Professor 
Omas leans on a survey conducted by 
American Bankers Association cover- 
78 of the Nation's largest banks. 
8 * Survey made comparisons for August 
SE 1955 and August 31, 1956, a period 
en bank credit was being tightened. 
Naticurvev indicated that the 78 of the 
ation’s largest banks increased their 
ans to small business—or at least their 
aines loans in small amounts— in 
cif Period of tightening credit. Spe- 
8 the survey indicated that out- 
$50 loans in amounts of less than 
000 increased by 14 percent within 
* year, and that outstanding loans in 
e ts of less than $100,000 also in- 
eased by 14 percent. 
tec hese facts greatly impressed Pro- 
ther Thomas and led him to assume 
there had been a 14-percent in- 
eae in all small business loans, a per- 
th ge which he proceeded to compare 
nati & 5.5-percent increase in the gross 
Onal product for the same period. 
14-percent increase in the dollar amount 
ot tight to small business during a period 
Teasonabne nes, certainly does not appear un- 
crease y restrictive in the face of an in- 
tional Of only 5.5 percent in the gross na- 
Product for the same period. 
Pin. the reports of the House Small 
koe ttee have pointed out, 
n ile the volume of small business 
is in extended by the 78 biggest banks 
no sense a measure of whether com- 
ni Clal banks as a whole have extended 
78 te or less credit to small business. The 
no D in the ABA survey are in 
Mim e typical of the banks from which 
thing firms obtain credit. Among other 
visio 5, the smaller banks lacked the fore- 
l n exercised by the big banks in un- 
the their Government bonds, before 
fae drop, thus acquiring added loan 
^ ing again to the Federal 
Best ie Survey, we find that the 97 big- 
more &nks—those having deposits of 
Derce n $259 million—accounted for 77 
Nt of all the business loans out- 
but they accounted for only 25 
t of the loans outstanding to firms 
accoun assets of under $50,000; and they 
loans for only 30 percent of the 
of under Standing to firms having assets 
biggest r $250,000. Clearly the Nation’s 
cregi p banks are not the main supply of 
dit for small firms, 
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ABA’S STATISTICS OMIT COMPARISONS 


How, then, we might ask, did the ABA’s 
"8 very untypical banks’ increased lend- 
ing in small loans compare with their 
lending in large loans? Did the total 
business loans of these banks go up more 
or less than 14 percent between August 
1955 and August 1956? Unfortunately, 
this is a fact that the ABA report neg- 
lected to supply, although it is the one 
easy fact that such a survey is automati- 
cally expected to supply. 

BIG FIRMS GET CREDIT AND EXPAND 


Professor Thomas' paper does, how- 
ever, make reference to published Fed- 
eral Reserve data which bears on the 
subject. These data show that in the 
same period when small-business loans 
of the 78 top banks increased 14 percent, 
total commercial loans made by central 
Reserve city banks—New York and Chi- 
cago—increased by 28 percent, and total 
commercial loans made by Reserve city 
banks—49 cities—increased by 18 per- 
cent. In light of these facts, Professor 
Thomas poses the question, "Does this 
not indicate that the big borrowers in 
the big cities were under less restraint 
than were the small borrowers?" 

And in answering his question, the 
professor shifts the grounds of his argu- 
ment. He observes that "the relatively 
greater increase in loans to big borrow- 
ers by the big city banks does not neces- 
sarily mean that these borrowers were 
not subject to credit restrictions," be- 
cause "the pressure on large business 
for loan accommodation was probably 
greater than on the smaller firms." 

And why was the “pressure for loans 
greater on large firms"? Principally be- 
cause “many of these firms, with expan- 
sion plans under way, found the long- 
term capital markets unappetizing be- 
cause of higher interest rates and turned 
to the big city banks for temporary 
financing." 

In other words, the firms which are 
expanding most need to raise the most 
capital—which is what the critics of the 
tight-money policy have been saying all 
along, except that we have added two 
pertinent facts. One, the firms that ex- 
pand are the firms that can obtain the 
capital for expansion. Two, while the 
long-term capital markets may presently 
seem merely “unappertizing” to the big 
corporations, these markets at all times 
are closed to small firms, so when the 
big corporations shift their capital de- 
mands onto the commercial banks they 
are taking up the only credit normally 
available to small business. 

COST OF BIG FINANCE POLICIES IS TOO HIGH 


Sometimes I think the country is pay- 
ing too high a cost for having too much 
big banker and big business control over 
the Government. When we fight infla- 
tionary forces that do not exist, by meth- 
ods that increase prices, the cost is too 
high. When we have a high interest 
policy which flattens the bankers at the 
expense of sacrificing needed schools, 
hospitals, and homes, the cost is too high. 
When we have a tight-money policy that 
weakens small business, weakens compe- 
tition, and weakens consumer protection, 
the cost is too high. 
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or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REconD an address 
I delivered before the Foreign Trade 
Club of the Greater Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Foreign 
Trade Club of the Greater Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, and guests, it is & 
pleasure for me to be with you here this 
evening and to be given this opportunity 
of speaking to you, especially on matters 
which are of particular interest to your 
group. 

Thomas Macaulay once said: “Man is so 
inconsistent a creature that it is impossible 
to reason from his belief to his conduct, or 
from one part of his belief to another.” As 
evidence of the accuracy of Mr. Macaulay's 
Observation, I offer the following lively ex- 
ample: 

Some years ago a public-opinion poll 
showed that a substantial majority of the 
people of this country favored the recip- 
roca] trade agreements program. A second 
poll, conducted at about the same time, re- 
vealed that a majority was against lowering 
tariff barriers to imports of foreign prod- 
ucts. 

To you people interested in international 
trade, I need hardly point out that these 
two polls refiect at least some slight in- 
consistency in the attitudes of the people 
of the United States. As a writer, Mr. 
Macaulay might dismiss this inconsistency 
with a wave of his pen. A Senator is not 
in the same situation. He exists, along with 
ministers and psychiatrists and judges, not 
only because man is frequently inconsistent 
with himself but also because there are 
substantial inconsistencies among men. The 
Senator's job is largely to understand these 
inconsistencies and to do what he can to 
reconcile them through legislation. 

The inconsistency in public attitudes to- 
ward foreign trade, as reflected in the two 
polls I mentioned, is the one to which I want 
to direct your attention tonight. There is 
little point in ignoring this inconsistency. 
There is much to be said for recognizing 
that it exists. There is much more to be 
said for seeking to deal with it through for- 
eign policy as well as in other ways. 

If we examine the implications of the two 
polls, I believe we find that they add up to 
this: The people of the United States, gen- 
erally believe that foreign trade is a good 
and helpful thing for this country. At the 
same time, many of them have reservations 
about one aspect of it—imports. They may 
even approve of that aspect in the abstract, 
but they are, not infrequently, downright 
suspicious of it in the specific case. They 
are suspicious of imports as something 
which may hurt them or even the country 
as a whole. 

Those of you who are especially interested 
fn this matter will fully appreciate the fact 
that a foreign trade cannot flourish without 
both exports and imports. We cannot d!s- 
miss the inconsistency to which I referred, 
however, as merely an attitude of the un- 
initiated. Some of you who are jewelry man- 
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ufacturers or textile producers may well 
share 1t. 

Rather than dismiss it, I believe we ought 
to try to see what lies beneath the incon- 
sistency. What are the realities of foreign 
trade which tend to produce it? Why do we 
both love and hate this trade at the same 
time? 

We can begin, I believe, by noting that 
foreign trade, as a general proposition, is a 
good and helpful thing for the country, and 
most of us recognize it as such. The reasons 
for this attitude relate directly to the well- 
being of the Nation. 'They are to be found 
on both the export and import sides of the 
foreign-trade coin. 

On the import side, this Nation is con- 
suming various raw materials at a fantastic 
rate in order to maintain our present high 
standards of living. Ten percent of these 
materialá now come from abroad, and con- 
servative estimates indicate that this per- 
centage will double by 1975. 

Ten percent may not appear to be a very 
significant proportion of our total raw ma- 
terial requirements. However, if we divide 
this total into its components, we find that 
our dependency on imports of certain stra- 
tegic commodities is very great indeed. At 
the present time, for example, we import 
50 percent or more of our total needs in 
chromite, tin, manganese, tungsten, wool, 
cobalt, and bauxite. By 1975, it may well be 
that copper, lead, and zinc will be added to 
this list and iron ore will not be far behind. 

In addition to these strategic items, we 
import substantial amounts of many other 
products which are highly useful in keeping 
the wheels of our industrialized society turn- 
ing. We also obtain from abroad thousands 
of other products which, while they may not 
be absolutely essential, certainly serve to 
add a little extra to the comfort of our lives. 
Few of us here today, for example, failed 
to set out this morning without coffee from 
Latin America or tea from India or Ceylon. 
Some of us, moreover, find pleasure in a work 
of art imported from the Orient, Europe, or 
Africa. Others like to move about the streets 
in a British or Germany automobile or on 
an Italian-motor scooter, rather than in a 
streetcar or on foot. Even though I do hap- 
pen to be a member of is automotive 
avant-garde, I can understand the sentiments 
of one who is à member. 

The examples I have cited could be mul- 
tiplied many times. The point I am trying 
to make, however, should be clear. It is this: 
Imports are essential to the highly developed 
economy of the United States, and they are 
& significant element in the richness and 
diversity of our daily life. They are also a 
substantial factor in employment. One con- 
servative estimate I have seen, places the 
total number which stem directly from the 
processing, transporting, and distributing of 
imports at well over a million jobs. 

Public awareness of the importance and 
benefits of imports—in the sense that I have 
just been discussing them—is growing in 
this country. That may be one reason why 
foreign trade, as a general proposition, is 
looked upon with increasing favor here. So 
much for imports. 

How about exports? Of course, they have 
long contributed to building a favorable at- 
titude towards our trade abroad. Except in 
times of temporary shortages at home or 
when they take the form of foreign aid, there 
has been little disagreement on the part of 
the public as to the desirability of expand- 
ing the Nation's exports to the maximum 
possible extent. This attitude has deep his- 
torical roots. You will recall that Congress 
is expressly forbidden by the Constitution 
any power to levy a tax or duty on exports. 

This favorable attitude toward exports also 
has a very practical modern application. Ex- 
ports are a major source of profits and em- 
ployment. We can obtain some idea of the 
importance of exports to our prosperity if we 
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consider that over 3 million jobs are directly 
dependent on the export trade. Our export 
sales abroad are larger than the sales of the 
automobile industry in this country. Nearly 
11 percent of the production of our soft coal 
industry is sold abroad; and about 5 percent 
of our output of synthetic textiles. As for 
major farm products, more than 25 percent 
of all the wheat, rice, cotton and hops is 
exported. 

Without export markets many businesses 
in the United States would be forced to close 
their doors; others would find themselves 
with severely curtailed profits. We would 
be confronted with a widespread unemploy- 
ment problem. Agricultural surpluses would 
overwhelm us. 

As in the case of imports, so is the case of 
exports. I could cite hundreds of specific 
examples of their importance to the national 
economy. There is neither the time nor the 
need to do that, especially with you people 
here this evening. 

Let me place this importance, however, in 
a broader perspective. I suppose that if our 
foreign trade were suddenly stopped com- 
pletely—both imports and exports—this 
country would not collapse in an economic 
sense, although we would suffer a major dis- 
location. In time, inventive genius might 
conceivably develop substitutes for essential 
commodities which are now imported. We 
might stimulate production of marginal 
domestic sources of raw materials, at high 
cost. We might find substitutes for coffee 
and tea. People now dependent on foreign 
trade might find other jobs or other busi- 
nesses 

While we might survive a drastic change 
of this kind, one thing is certain. The price 
of survival without forelgn trade would be 
a sharp drop in our standard of living and 
the elimination of the so-called extras, 
which have added variety and flavor to our 
lives. 

What would be to us a major dislocation, 
would be to other free nations an immedi- 
ate and unmitigated disaster. Foreign trade, 
profitable to us, is vital to them. That is 
especially true of the nations of Western 
Europe. Without trade they would be con- 
fronted, not only with a drastic decline in 
living standards, but even with actual star- 
vation. There do not exist in Western 
Europe the basic natural resources for de- 
cent survival without extensive worldwide 
trade, including a substantial trade with us. 
The nations of that region are deficient in 
fiber, fuels, and raw materials. They can 
make up these deficiencies’ only by imports 
from abroad. They can obtain these im- 
ports only in the form of aid or by paying 
for them with exports of the goods and 
services of their own advanced economies. 

Under the Marshall plan, Western Europe 
did receive, in effect, a substantial portion 
of its imports in the form of aid from this 
country. In recent years, however, the Eu- 
ropeans have paid for these imports out of 
the products of their industries with their 
highly skilled services. Such aid as has con- 
tinued to go to Europe since the Marshall 
plan terminated has been largely in the form 
of military equipment to provide for the 
common defense of the Western World. 


The economies of Western Europe are now 
operating at record levels. 'The Europeans 
have reached these levels and are maintain- 
ing them largely as a result of a vast expan- 
sion in trade with each other, with us and 
with other free nations. However, in spite 
of the great increase in their productivity, 
their trade and thelr consumption, Western 
Europe generally has little reserve to meet 
an economic catastrophe. It can ill afford 
any recession in trade. That such 1s the case 
is illustrated by the effect of the blocking 
of the Suez Canal last year. This incident 
was, in effect, an example of a major inter- 
ference with international trade, not unlike 
what would happen if imports and exports 
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were drastically curtailed as a result of Gov- ' 
ernment policies on tariffs. It compelled 
Britain to seek a postponement of payments 
on the loan which we had made to that 
country in 1946. In short, without trade 
there would have to be aid. Had Suez re- 
mained closed for any length of time, not 
only Britain but most of the other nations 
of Western Europe would have been in deep 
economic difficulties and would have had to 
seek our help. 

The United Kingdom, and indeed any 
country worthy to be called free, is not 
happy when it is forced to seek aid abroad, 
and it does not please us to have to give it. 
Yet in this instance, as in others, we were 
confronted with a choice between economic 
assistance and economic chaos. We did 
what I believe most of you would have done. 
We chose to provide assistance. We did 50 
because the political consequences of not 
doing so would have been so adverse as to 
jeopardize this country's vital security in- 
terests. 

Unless Western Europe remains in eco- 
nomic health, and that, as I have noted, re- 
quires an extensive foreign trade—both 
exports and imports—the whole system of 
cooperative defense of freedom is threatened. 
Yet, it is on that system that the security 
of this Nation ultimately depends. No mat- 
ter how high and at what cost we build our 
defenses, the United States can hardly sur- 
vive as an isolated island of liberty in a se& 
of totalitarian hostility. 

So much, then, for the advantages of for- 
eign trade. It brings this country both eco- 
nomic and political benefits of great magni- 
tude. The favorable disposition of this 
country towards foreign trade as a general 
proposition in all probability arises from aD 
awareness of some or all of these benefits. 

Why, then, is there still suspicion of 
import trade on the part of an important 
segment of this country? Why are Members 
of Congress so frequently urged by various 
citizens to do something to curb imports? 
The reason, I believe, is this. While foreign 
trade is clearly of benefit to the Nation as & 
whole, that does not preclude it from work- 
ing a hardship in specific localities, specific 
industries and specific classes of workmen 
within the United States. I need hardly re- 
mind you that here in Rhode Island we are 
not unfamiliar with this phenomenon. We 
have been, for example, adversely affected bY 
jewelry and textile imports from Japan. 
have received numerous letters from citizens 
of the State dealing with the situation, and 
needless to say I have made efforts to cope 
with this problem. 

I have done so because it is small comfort 
to tell a businessman whose firm faces in- 
solvency as & result of foreign competition: 
that this state of affairs is good for him 
because it is good for the Nation. I havé 
made these efforts because I do not like tO 
see workmen lose their jobs as a result 
this competition, 

I suppose if I were callous enough I might 
tell the worknran to get another job and the 
businessman to get into another line or re- 
tire. However, having no desire to do either 
myself, I do not feel that I can offer such 
advice with good grace. Furthermore, § 
advice as to changing jobs or changing lines 
of business is advice more easily given the? 
followed. 

It seems to me that, if a businessman oper- 
ates his business efficiently and a workman 
is conscientious and productive, neither 
ought to be victimized by changes in GOY- 
ernment policy or other factors which might 
tend to bring on a sudden rise in im 
It is all very well to talk about the general 
benefits of imports, but for some, they 
not a benefit at all. Some of our citizens 
are being asked, in effect, to bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden of what J* 
admittedly of value to the entire Nation. 
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If they resent this inequity, it is under- 

ble. If they appeal to their Senator 

to do something about it, it is certainly un- 

derstandable. And if their Senator tries to 

do something about it as I have tried to do in 

Tegard to Japanese textile inrports, that, too, 
is or ought to be understandable. 

For me to take this attitude does not men 

t I am opposed to foreign trade or that I 

am unaware of the economic and political 


Value of imports as a part of that trade. It. 


means, simply, that I do not believe foreign 
trade can be measured in this country, any 
More than in any other country, in purely 
economic terms. There is a human side to it 
Which should not and must not be ignored. 
Certainly our economy is not static. Busl- 
nesses are constantly coming into or going 
Out of existence; and they frequently alter 
their lines of production. Workmen shift 
Jobs. Many factors go into this process of 
economic change, and foreign trade is one of 
I believe it is the duty of government, 
ever, to se2 to it that change does not 
Come so rapidly as to create major disloca- 
tions. It is also a duty of government to see 
to it that the burdens of change do not fall 
inequitably on any particular locality or 
Segment of the population. This is particu- 
ly the case when change is the result of 
* Government policy designed to benefit the 
Whole Nation. 
So I would suggest to you who are 
y interested in foreign trade, that 
D devote continued study to this problem. 
t seems to me that clubs like yours may 
make a great contribution to the expansion 
2 international trade if you offer construc- 
Ve suggestions on how to cushion the shock 
JOE e that is felt in particular indus- 
9325 and areas as a result of a sudden rise 
d imports. You know, of course, that some 
2 already exist for this purpose. There 
ts Or example, the so-called peril-point sys- 
i Which calls for action by the President 
dip! ports in some instances. By 
Apiomacy, we have also induced the Japanese 
tu Set up voluntarily quotas on certain tex- 
N Which they export to this country. I 
Steger ee Satisfied, however, that existing de- 
bee &re sufficient. They have certainly not 
u sufficient insofar as this State of Rhode 
on td e concerned. If you have any advice 
— Matter, therefore, I would be de- 
et ted to receive it. It seems to me that 
iud devices for cushioning the changes 
wil] adualleng the burdens of foreign trade 
acce o n, great deal to stimulate the greater 
eatichtability of this trade—in all its ramifi- 
ons, 
one More important, however, than de- 
elgn 9r easing changes, is an effective for- 
encour’: If a foreign policy is such as to 
benefits d &n expanding volume of trade, its 
this will be spread more broadly within 
ition, one? and the adjustments and trans- 
: Which result from this trade will be 
Marshall 5. easier, In this connection, the 
technical Plan and the point 4 program of 
high} Cooperation are both examples of 
Not ande tie measures of foreign policy. 
Y did the Marshall plan save Western 
to a v à political sense, it also contributed 
ast increase in our trade with that 
2 over the past decade. 
seen or the point 4 program which I have 
it is la Operation in all parts of the world, 
trade ang 15 the groundwork for expanded 
Spect to investment opportunities with re- 
effects ui less-developed countries. The 
Vitible 4., this Program on trade are already 
it has nel tin America. In that region, 
Uetivity ‘Ped in many ways to increase pro- 
As a result, the Latin Americans 
d more reliable customers for 
3 than ever before. They, in 
- able to sell us more of the com- 
believe tine need. There is every reason to 
benetan at the point 4 program is proving 
the Par — 2 similar fashion with respect 
t. As for Africa, which I visited 
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last year, I believe that the technical cooper- 
ation program is likely to provide an im- 
portant key to this great trading area of 
the future. 

Foreign policy which can stimulate trade 
can also multiply the problems of foreign 
trade. An example of this has been the em- 
bargo on trade with China. This was a 
necessary and inevitable measure while the 
conflict in Korea was in progress. It was 
continued after the truce was reached in 
1953. Whether in the long run it has helped 
or hurt the Peking government, only time 
will tell. In any event, a total embargo on 
trade 1s still maintained by this country on 
the China trade. Most allied nations went 
along with our policy to the extent of en- 
forcing an embargo on strategic goods until 
a few months ago. But now the embargo 
has been relaxed by our principal allies ex- 
cept for actual materials of war. 

While the application of the embargo was 
necessary a few years ago from the point of 
view of national security, the fact remains 
that it did tend to divert Japanese trade 
and, to some extent, the trade of European 
countries from long-established channels on 
the Chinese mainland. It is logical to 
assume moreover, that it also had the effect 
of intensifying the drive of these countries 
to increase their exports to this country. 

To the extent that interference with trade 
by our Government is essential to the Na- 
tion's security, we must and will accept it. 
This policy, however, should be kept under 
close and. continued scrutiny. 

The question is, of course, one which the 
President and the Secretary of State are 
better equipped to deal with than I am. 
They have all the facts, or should have them, 
and they know that one of the foundations 
of a genuine peace is trade with other na- 
tions. 

All matters relating to foreign trade will, 
no doubt, be discussed when the resolution 
providing for an extension of reciprocal 
trade is under consideration at the next 
session of Congress. 

I thank you heartily for letting me ad- 
mem you on this subject which is near my 

eart. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I place in the 
Recorp a speech made in Pennsylvania 
last fall by Reed Benson, son of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in which he dis- 
cusses the status and the future of agri- 
culture: 

I have certainly enjoyed the program thus 
far this evening—the entertainment. I come 
from a singing family. I have 4 sisters 
who form a very beautiful quartet—Barbara, 
Beverly, Bonnie, and Beth—4 B's. Although 
I'm not a married man, I have helped burp, 
change, and paddle them—every one. With 
my brother and I and dad and mom, we 
have a fine family group. 

I learned some very basic lessons, when I 
was overseas a number of years ago, because 
I happened to be in & country that went 
down the road to State regimentation and 
planning. And as a result of what I saw 
there I became a little anxious and con- 
cerned about my own country because when 
I came home I found a few of the seeds of 
regimentation and socialization being sown 
here. 
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This was a few years ago. But I found out 
and I jelled in my mind a few lessons I 
thought were very basic and I'd like to pass 
them on to you tonight because the truth 
bears repetition. 

The first lesson I learned was what Old 
Ben Franklin said about 200 years ago and 
he was absolutely right—that any body of 
people that keep giving up their liberties in 
behalf of so-called security will eventually 
get neither liberty nor security. That was 
the first lesson. 

The second lesson was that you can't 
permanently help a body of people by doing 
for them what they could and they should do 
for themselves. 

And the third and the fourth lessons were 
Just as basic—that you don't strengthen the 
weak by weakening the strong and you can't 
build character by taking away man's initia- 
tive and his independence. 

When I learned those lessons I found they 
began to jell themselves into kind of a po- 
litical philosophy. Oh, I nearly left out the 
fifth lesson—we kid about it in our family— 
that New Deal or Fair Deal socialism—or 
shall I say just socialism—will never work 
except in heaven, where you don't need it, or 
in hell where you've already got it. 

And in passing before I tell you about that 
I'd just like to briefly say this. We've come 
to learn the President—come to appreciate— 
learn to know the President a little more 
than we did before. I'd just like to say this 
in passing. Ithink he's a man of character, 
And you know folks where there isn't char- 
&cter in this life there isn't much that's 
worthwhile, because character is the one 
thing we make in this life which we take 
with us into the life to come, And you can 
educate a man all you want to and if you 
educate him without moral principles you 
just make him a clever devil. 

So I pay tribute to that man and I think 
this country will be fortunate no matter 
which political party occupies the White 
House in the future, if in the future we may 
have in the White House men of the charac- 
ter and the caliber of our present Com- 
mander in Chief, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Well, we went back to Washington in Jan- 
uary of 1953. On what we discovered when 
we got there I'd like to brief you, because 
American people need to be reminded once 
in a while of what we inherited when we 
went back. We came into office in January 
of 1953 and when we came in we discovered 
first—we found the Department of Agricul- 
ture machinery for what we felt would 
eventually result in a regimentation of the 
rural people of America. 

We found out when we went back to the 
Department in January 1953 that except for 
the peak of the Korean war in 1951 farm 
income had declined every year from 1947— 
every year. You remember that. And it 
continued to decline after we took office. 
But practically all of the decline that ever 
occurred, both before and since we took 
office, occurred under laws which we inher- 
ited from our predecessors—the wartime 
rigid price support laws which didn't ga 
out of effect until this last fall's crop. May 
I say now, since we have gotten in the 
Eisenhower approach of some sound peace- 
time legislation, the farm prices, the farm 
index, the farm income has shown a rise now, 
the first rise since the Second World War 
without the impetus of a wartime economy. 

We found out when we came into office 
that two-thirds of the decline in farm income 
occurred before we ever came into office. 
I've mentioned that practically all of the 
decline occurred under the laws we inher- 
ited from our predecessors while we have 
been in office and the sharpest drop in farm 
income occurred in the last 23 months of 
the Truman administration when the farm 
parity index dropped by 19 points. 

We found out when we came into office 
that this wartime law, which was a high in- 
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centive to farmers to produce and produce 
and produce, was gradually building up sur- 
pluses. We had a $3 billion surplus on our 
hands when we stepped into office. Admin- 
istrative action which had been started be- 
fore we came into office under which a $6 
billion surplus was to accrue, and close to 
$14 billion of food supplies were to move into 
Government hands under this same pro- 
gram which we inherited. Then we found 
that our predecessors did not invoke legal 
production controls to cut the farmers back 
in their production because they didn’t 
think it was politically feasible to do it and 
so the surpluses began to accumulate and 
accumulate until we found out when we 
stepped into office we didn't have sufficient 
legislation on our books to get rid of the 
surpluses. All these things were handed 
to us the day we stepped into office. I tell 
you folks, it wasn’t of our doing. We were 
handed a time bomb and we have been 
blamed because the explosion went off dur- 
ing our administration. We have been 
spending the last 3 years cleaning up the 
debris and putting out the brushfires of 
our predecessors. 

I used to be a chaplain. I never thought 
I'd quote the Scripture in politics but it 
comes to the fore right now, one from the 
Old Testament that goes something like 
this: “The sins of the fathers have been 
visited upon the heads of the children.” 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children's teeth are still on edge. I'll tell 
you we inherited a mess—a real mess. And 
yet some men have had the audacity to toss 
us their dirty linen and then stand on the 
sidelines and point their fingers at us who 
had to catch 1t. 

So what did we decide to do? We decided 
when we came into office that we'd conduct 
the broadest review of agricultural policy 
ever conducted. That we'd invite in the 
best brains of agriculture—the land-grant 
colleges—the farm experts, the major farm 
organizations—the bureau—the Grange—the 
Farmers Union—for their ideas, their sugges- 
tions—their help. We conducted the broad- 
est review of grassroots policy ever conducted 
because we felt from the rural people of 
America scattered all over we could get more 
ideas and better and sound suggestions than 
any 2 or 3 men just sitting in Washington. 
And so when all the suggestions came in— 
and may I just say this—we didn't ask a 
man, not & single man what his politics 
were—not once did we ask one of those 
experts or those men what their politics were. 
Do you know why? Because agriculture is 
neither Democratic nor Republican. The 
land responds to both political parties. It's 
not right that agriculture should be used as 
& political football or that farmers have to 
be put on the political auction block and 
Bold to the highest bidder—it's not right. 

So when those ideas came in and those 
suggestions, we pulled out ídeas that were 
economically sound and usable and helpful, 
and we drafted the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
which, bless the hearts of the Republican 
Congress and bipartisan support, the Presi- 
dent was able to sign. This act got us back 
to & peacetime economy for agriculture. 
This act got us back to producing food for 
stomachs—not for storage. This act got us 
back to encourage farmers to produce for free 
markets, not Government bounty. This act 
got us back to the old law of supply and 
demand which can't eternally be violated 
without suffering some kind of repercussions. 
This act got us back to a little flexibility in 
price supports, to adjust them so we would 
be able to bring forth sufficient production 
for consumption—not more than we need. 
And folks, when we mentioned the word 
"flexible" you should have heard the howl. 

Well, may I just say this about this flexible 
principle which Republicans have been 
championing. Flexible price supports are 
nothing new. Every Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture for the last 20 years, while he has been 
in office, has advocated flexible price sup- 
ports in peacetime. Even President Truman 
in 1948 sent a special message to the Con- 
gress pleading that we get back to flexibility 
in price supports now that we were in peace- 
time. Even in 1948 flexible price supports 
were a part of both political platforms. 
Even the Farmers Union in 1948 advocated 
flexible price supports. Then why the de- 
sertion of former principles. Under Eisen- 
hower we got the peace. Now we wanted 
flexibility in price supports. 

May I just give you a little background on 
this? When the Second World War broke 
out and the Government came out among 
the rural people of America and said to 
them, “Look, farmers, food will win the war 
and write the peace—produce.” And to give 
the farmers the incentive to produce, so 
that we'd have enough supply on hand, they 
guaranteed them a high price on certain 
given commodities. They called them basic— 
basic commodities. I'm afraid there was 
a@ little politics in the selection of which 
commodities were basic. It’s pretty difficult 
when you select certain commodities among 
all the commodities there are and call them 
basic. 

So what happened. Anyway, the Govern- 
ment wanted production of certain com- 
modities. And so they guaranteed them a 
high price. They set a high incentive level— 
& level of 90 percent rigid price supports to 
encourage farmers to produce. But what 
happened. When war broke out, the full 
scale of war, and the inflation that goes with 
war, where did farm prices go? Did they 
go to the floor that the Government had 
set—the high floor of 90 percent of parity? 
They didn't. Where did they go? They 
went to 100 percent of parity, 110 percent 
of parity, 114 percent of parity. They would 
have gone even higher had not Government 
set price ceilings on farm commodities. And 
so what brought farm prosperity during the 
war. Was it the 90 percent support, the 
rigid support of parity they talk about? It 
wasn't. That was the floor. And guess 
where farm prices went. They went way up 
to 114, and would have gone even higher, 
So what brought farm prosperity during the 
war? It was the war and the insatiable de- 
mands of war and the inflation that goes 
with and follows war, and yet, unfortunately, 
in the Democratic platform they drafted in 
Chicago, they say they are willing to take 
credit—willing, and they say they are going 
to take credit for the high farm prices en- 
joyed during the 11 years prior to the Eisen- 
hower administration—the 11 years in 
which we had the war—the insatiable de- 
mands of war, and the inflation that fol- 
lows war. Well, if that's what they are going 
to do now, I'd just like to say this, That 
&ny political party, group or organization 
that wants to take credit for the high farm 
prices during the war better take credit for 
the war also. 

Well, the war is over. But the Congress 
did not have the moral courage after the 
Second World War to get back to a peace- 
time program for agriculture. Instead they 
continued those high incentive levels up 
there, and guess what happened. When the 
war ended and we had no need for all that 
food and fiber, the Government stil kept 
that high incentive level. They passed a 
law to get back to flexibility, but they 
wouldn't let it take effect. They put it off. 
They didn't think it would be politically 
feasible so they put it off for 2 years. And 
they waited and put it off for a few more 
years, and then a couple of more years, 
like the drunk who is always going to re- 
pent tomorrow and tomorrow never seems 
to come. And so what happened, because 
they put 1t off and put 1t off? 

Finally, when Eisenhower came into office 
he decided that somebody was going to have 
to pay the fiddler, And he decided it was 
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time to pay him. During the war, the fid- 
dler's wages had compounded and his inter- 
est had gone up, we had surpluses on hand— 
we were in & mess. And what happened 
when the Government continued those high 
incentives when we had no need for all that 
food and production? 

Well, let me telPyou. What happened to 
a lot of men when their Government guaran- 
teed them a high price on a given commodity 
without regard to what the market would 
take, they'd guarantee them a price and if 
it piled up in Government storage, they'd 
still guarantee them a price. And guess who 
got into farming. The person with a good 
business head on his shoulders. When the 
Government would guarantee him a price 
on given commodities, he wouldn't stay out 
of it, He got into it to make a fast buck. 
Hope I'm not offending anybody here. But 
he got into it to make a fast buck. He got 
into it with a lot of other drugstore cowboys 
and suitcase farmers. And guess what hap- 
pened. They started producing too. And 
the farmers were producing. And land 
began to see a plow that never should have 
seen a plow. We talk about a dust bowl 
today. One of the reasons is because of un- 
wise Government policy that encouraged the 
farmers when we had no need for all of that 
food and fiber at the close of the war. They 
started producing. So what happened. 

Well now folks, it’s like the old three- 
legged stool that some of you used to sit on 
to milk the old family cow. The first leg 
is a high incentive. Guarantee the farmer 
& high given price for a certain commodity 
and that sounds interesting. That tickles 
his ear. And if he is not careful he will 
believe it. He’ll believe that that is wonder- 
ful. Well, if he doesn’t turn the record 
over and hear the other part of that siren 
song, he might be sold a bill of goods. But 
pretty soon he decides when you set him $ 
high incentive level that there is a second 
leg that counts. Because when you set that 
incentive level up so high that he wants tO 
produce that commodity, and so do a lot of 
other people want to produce that commod- 
ity, then what happens. Then the com- 
modity starts building up in Government 
warehouses. Because you can't sell it on 
the market. After all you've put the price 
so high in some cases, you've priced it out 
of the market. And the only buyer—the 
major buyer, is the Government. And they 
have to take it. That's what we did with 
butter. We priced butter right off the mar- 
ket and into Government storage. And the 
American housewife decided that she didn’t 
have to eat butter. She could eat something 
else. 

The farmer finally realized that a Gov- 
ernment warehouse was not a market. And 
gradually he lost his market. Folks, when- 
ever you ask Government to do something 
for you, you best be careful lest Govern- 
ment do something to you. So what do we 
have? The first leg, incentive . The second 
leg, surpluses—without regard to what the 
market will take. When you get surpluses 
building up and building, then what have 
you got to institute—the third leg. 

And what's that? That's Government con 
trols. Then you tell the farmer be's 
got to cut back—he's got to cut back his pro- 
duction—pull it back—pull it back. And 
last year we cut back the Kansas wheat 
farmer 5 million acres. 

Well, great scott, folks, if you guarantee 
& price on a given commodity and a farmer 
can only plant half of his land, pretty soon 
he's going to operate an uneconomic unit 
isn't he? Because it's price times volume 
minus expenses that equals net farm income, 
And so we start cutting the farmer back and 
we cut him back and we cut him back. And 
who do we hurt? The suitcase farmer, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the chief. 
Yes, but who do we hurt most of all—W? 
hurt the guy who has been in the business 
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2 iw life. That's who. And so we cut 
back and we cut him back and we cut 
back. And we tried to control all this 
2 that was building up by pulling him 
ck and pulling back. Oh, the farmer 
Wasn't so dumb. Sure it hurt him. But 
What did he do with the land that he was 
allowed to plant? He just put his rows closer 
gether and poured on some more fertilizer. 
SPE What about the land that he couldn't 
th, nt in that surplus commodity? The land 
at he couldn't raise the surplus crops on, 
© put it into other crops. And pretty soon 
ey Other crops began to get in surplus. 
hs after a while we started chasing acres 
rp Trying to pull him back, because 
Pe enever you start regulating 4 or 5 com- 
Odities, and show them preference, then 
You have to be careful. 
1 a once a problem chiid begins to spread 
disease to another, let me tell you what 
— Pened. We had a surplus of wheat. So 
Wise them to cut back in wheat, and so 
tied did he plant on his land? He planted 
" Erains. And so did a lot of other 
Brains We didn't have a surplus of feed 
ust 5, particularly, but when they started 
th ng up their other land for feed grains, 
We got a surplus of feed grains. The 
for feed grains in the market place 
Belling l low, and the farmers, instead of 
fü us their feed grains in the market place 
a low price they could get with quite 
lus on hand, decided they could get 
a6 thee ney if they put it into hogs. And 
put P took their surplus feed grains and 
X into hogs, and pretty soon we have 
Ya Plus of hogs. And so what happens? 
Would hardly think it had any connec- 
yet it started around in a circle. And 
another. spread its problem child to 
— ry What happened? The surpluses be- 
up. And, folks, it’s hard to get 
Surplüses—it's just hard to get rid of 
- These surpluses build up and 
M ng over the market, and farm 
t rise to where they ought to rise 
the marie Lese surpluses are hanging over 
orsa] the President this January recom- 
We ask, ^ soll bank. A soil bank so when 
re the farmer to cut back his produc- 
Couldn't raise anything else on that 
things "othing—and he could do one of two 
anything à the land that he didn’t plant 
urpi On—so that he didn't create a 
do one of any other commodity. He could 
* 9f two things: He could take out of 
hang (pius that the Government had on 
Taíseq © commodity that he would have 
on that land, and that way we'd keep 
We'd Am Erowing more commodities, and 
Second. Start pulling down the surplus; or, 
ES give him a certificate which 
cate w Tedeemable in cash, which certif- 
eM make up part of the difference of 
Planteq ^ he would have accrued had he 
Now, w land and marketed his crop. 
8 we recommended the soil bank, 
Of them tical parties said it was great. Both 
accused Said it was wonderful. One of them 
Boone, US Of not getting it into operation 
` Well, maybe their accusation is just. 
for 20 y they had been thinking about it 
about i x We decided to do something 
Wo. nd evertheless, both of them said it 
the credit fon. And I don’t care who gets 
We arkeg for it; it was a good idea, and so 
Y apes € Congress if they would pass it. 
Politics At happened? Folks, this is when 
litica] ee its low ebb. When both po- 
by hedge den Said they wanted it, then one 
Wai me stymie, delay—the Congress 
my father t Weeks before they called upon 
O testify before the House Agri- 
the = mmittee. When every day was of 
in ce, and farmers can't wait until 
lay out Heroes a law, you know, before they 
de elr operations, because when the 
When 8 tcey've got to plant their land. 
Ong:ess hedged and stymied, the 
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Democrats waited long enough until all over 
America farmers were beginning to lay out 
their operations. 

What happened? Such tactics as this, 
when they were debating, talking about the 
soil-bank bill, one of the Democrat Senators 
stood up in the Senate and took up 3 days 
reading a 350-page manuscript, and by his 
tactics was able to delay the bill even longer, 
until what happened? All over America 
farmers began to plant without the benefit 
of the soil bank; without the idea they were 
to pull down the surpluses so their incomes 
could naturally rise in a free market. But 
not to appear as though they were the enemy 
of the American farmers, they gave the Pres- 
ident a bill, and guess what the bill included. 

They put in the soil bank—too late, of 
course, for the farmers to enjoy the full bene- 
fits—and guess what they tagged onto the 
coattails of the soil bank—90-percent rigid 
wartime price supports. Now look; they 
wanted to pay the farmers a million dollars 
or so to pull back their production, and they 
tagged 90-percent price supports onto the 
bill to encourage them to produce. The two 
of them canceled each other out. The 
farmer would hardly be any better off; the 
American taxpayer would be out several mil- 
lion dollars. It’s so stupid, and they thought 
they had the President in a box. 

“Mr. President, if you sign that bill, you 
are going to have to stomach a lot of uneco- 
nomic principles, which will be hard on you, 
or (2) if you don't sign the bill, we're going 
to make you out as though you are the enemy 
of the American farmer." 

Now, that was their tactics. And the good 
President, bless his heart—in an election 
year, mind you; they didn't think he would 
do it—but in an election year he had the 
moral courage to veto & farm bill and to tell 
the people why. It isn’t an ordinary thing 
for a President to veto a farm bill in an elec- 
tion year. But we don't have an ordinary 
President. 

Well, he got another farm bill; it came 
closer to what we wanted. But they hedged 
and delayed long enough that the farmers 
are now only receiving one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the benefits they could have enjoyed had 
the Congress just passed 1t sooner, which 
they could have done. 

And do you know why they waited and 
hedged and delayed? Because there were 
some politicians that were so scared that 
the farmer would enjoy some good sound 
economic benefits between now and fall that 
they couldn't make the political capital out 
of his plight they had planned to. 

Well, where do we go from here? We'll do 
everything that is economically sound, right, 
and fair to all of our people but we are not 
going to be stampeded into programs that 
we will have to repent of later. My mother 
tells me the Devil's pil always kills, but 
some people like them because they are 
sugar coated. 

Now, agriculture isn't going to pot—don't 
you believe it. Land values are rising—land 
values are at an alltime high. If agriculture 
is going to pot, why have farmers bid land 
values up to an alltime high? 'The mort- 
gage ratio 1s at an alltime low. More farm- 
ers in proportion own their own farms than 
ever before. For the first time since the 
war, the prices are beginning to rise. Sure 
it's an adjustment from wartime to peace- 
time economy, but I'd rather make the ad- 
justment than prolong the war. 

Yes, I know the opposition has brought 
high prices to the farmers. Sure. But do 
you know when they brought them? During 
the First World War; during the Second 
World War; during the Korean war. Well, 
it's my belief that farmers can prosper in 
peacetime and I'd sure rather see my son 
prosper by riding on a tractor than driving 
atank. Now we're moving in that direction. 

We're moving out of this now. We're 
working in the right direction, We're not 
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accepting programs. just for the political 
applause meter. We're not going back to 
those bankrupt programs of the past. I'll 
tell you to go back to that rigid price-sup- 
port program, which the opposition says is 
the answer to the farm problem, the very 
problem which those rigid price supports 
created, it’s as stupid as eating sour apples 
to cure the stomachache that was caused 
by sour apples. 

Now we're moving in the right direction, 
folks. We're working out of it and like old 
Bily Sunday used to say, "I'd rather be 1 
foot out of Hell headed in the right direction, 
than 40 miles from Hell heading toward it.” 

Now we're working out—and we need your 
support—and we need your help. We've got 
a lot at stake in this thing. If you compare 
the two platforms you'll see simply this— 
the one advocates more control, more regi- 
mentation, more dictation, more telling the 
farmer what to do. I'll tell you folks—if 
you want to know what the real issues in this 
battle are—why so many State planners and 
leftwingers are so interested in this farm 
vote—I'll tell you because the issues are 
these. Is Government going to be the serv- 
ant or the master of farmers? Is the farmer 
going to be able to make the decisions on his 
own farm, or 1s he going to have to wait for 
someone in Washington to tell him what to 
do? Is the farmer going to be a freeman, or 
the pawn of the State? That's the differ- 
ence. One platform geared to more con- 
trol—more regulation. The other would 
lead up the road to freedom, to encourage 
the farmer to help himself, to market his 
product, to get out and sell in a free market, 
to move in the direction of research and 
assistance—but not to dominate. 

Now, it's Just as clear as black and white. 
Well I love the rural people of America— 
there's no better citizen. I'll tell you, once 
you regimentize the rural people of America, 
then you'd just better check off the very 
things this country believes in because they 
are the one segment of the economy that is 
the last to accept these crackpot theories 
and foreign ideologies. By and large they 
are sound citizens. I'll tell you there is no 
group of people who know better that “as 
you sow, so shall you reap.” 


Attention, Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation each year observes 
S-D Day, a 24-hour period dedicated to 
safety on the road. The large number 
of people who drown each year suggests 
that a similar campaign for safe swim- 
ming ought to be instituted and that a 
Safe Swimming Day might be established 
to give the same nationwide prominence 
and emphasis to water safety. 


With this thought in mind I include 
here 2 articles, 1 an editorial, from the 
Trentonian, of Trenton, N. J., which deal 
with this matter. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
August 7, 1957] 
ATTENTION, PARENTS 

Several weeks ago we sat at a local pool and 
watched a very small child toeing her way 
&round the edge of the water, beckoning 
to a rubber tube that floated out of reach. 
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At times, she leaned precar!ously forward. 
Beneath her, the water plunged to more than 
5 deep, breathless feet, At the side of the 
pool sat the child's mother, sunning herself, 
deeply absorbed in a women's magazine—a 
potential murderer. 

For it is such circumstances as these that 
result in the most inexcusable and expensive 
of deaths—the drowning of our children. 
Summer spawns a unique state of affairs. 
The guardian becomes the killer of the ward. 
The crime: Murder by negligence. 

The sponsors of the Safe Swimming Day 
campaign are determined to meet this deadly 
disinterest with a relentless drive for aware- 
ness about every phase of knowledge about 
the water. Backed by the local branch of 
the American Red Cross, radio station WTTM 
and the Trentonian, 11 pools at all points 
of the city are now engaged in a 9-day pro- 
gram which will culminate in Safe Swimming 
Day, an intensive all-day water safety dem- 
onstration, on August 14. The emphasis will 
be on the preservation of life through the 
prevention of mishaps, & program of expert 
vigilance and heightened knowledge of the 
techniques for safety. 

It 1s not enough that we know ourselves. 
We must know, and, as Richard Alexander, 
champion swimmer and originator of S-S 
Day, pointed out, we must respect the water. 
Too often we have designed our tragedies 
with the weave of disrespect, and given our 
children death to wear. 

We cannot afford to ignore S-S Day or to 
assign it our complacency. We cannot af- 
ford not to know how to apply artificial 
respiration or to rescue ourselves from a 
sinking boat or to tow & drowning swimmer 
to shore. Finally, we cannot afford to forget 
that water and fun is not the only combina- 
tion in summer swimming. Another is water 
and death. 

It is the absolute duty of every parent to 
take the initiative and bring his children to 
one of the participating pools on S-S Day, 
and to take active part in insuring the year- 
round success of the campaign. We owe it to 
our children to prepare them for the serious 
business of swimming and boating. Either 
this, or we had better heed the saying, "Don't 
go near the water." 

The problem of the high number of drown- 
ings in this area is one worthy of our time, 
our attention, and our deepest efforts. For 
when shall we devote ourselves to a greater 
etre than the saving of one very small 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
July 12, 1957] 


Uncrs S-S (Sare Swimminc) Dav Br Ser UP 
(By Dick Alexander) 


Our Nation each year observes S-D Day, 
& 24-hour period dedicated to safety on the 
road, but the tragic drownings of the last 
few days have convinced me that an S-S 
Day—Safe Swimming Day—ought to be in- 
stituted immediately and given the same 
nationwide prominence and emphasis às our 
driving campaigns. 

Every year thousands of people are 
drowned—needlessly, sad to say—becnuse 
they don't observe the most elementary rules 
of water safety. 

Jay and I have been lifeguards for many 
years and during that time we've managed 
to save scores of lives. This may sound like 
we think we're Jack Armstrong, the all- 
American boy, but I don't mean to brag. 
The point I want to make is that over 90 
percent of those folks we had to pull out 
never would have needed assistance 1f they 
had used a little commonsense. 

It's an awful thing to see the bodies of 
the drowned after they've been pulled from 
the water by rescue squads. My brother and 
Iknow. One summer after we were finished 
with our lifeguard duties and were on the 
way home, we saw cars clustered around a 
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lake and throngs of people milling about. 
We learned that two young brothers had per- 
ished in the water. I wish all the people 
I know could have seen those boys when 
they brought them out. 

From my experiences at the shore I've 
found out that most people who require help 
are those who've been caught in a strong 
tide and are yanked out to sea. 

A tide thats’ strong enough can take any- 
one out—and that goes for a lifeguard, too, 
so you just have to be careful when you 
swim at the shore. The first thing to do 
if you get swept up in a tide is to relax. 
If you're calm enough to think out your 
situation you may not need aid. Then slowly 
get to tbe top of the water to avold the 
undercurrent, which is what does the pull- 
ing. 

Pren, instead of trying to swim directly 
back to shore, proceed diagonally, using the 
breast stroke, which is the best to use in this 
case because it'll keep you higher in the water 
and it's less tiresome than any other. 

Cramps cause many drownings, too, and 
they usually could have been avoided had the 
persons involved followed a few simple rules. 
You shouldn't go swimming right after you 
eat. If you eat something very light—ice 
cream, pop, or a hot dog—wait at least a half- 
hour. If you've packed away a full dinner 
better wait for 2 or 3 hours and give your 
system & chance to digest the repast. 

Secondly, wet your body before you enter 
the water. This way you'll accustom yourself 
to the water and the chilliness won't bother 
you. A full stomach and a sudden change of 
temperature form an invitation to cramps, 

Here's something I can't stress too strongly. 
Don't show off in the water; it's there for 
your enjoyment and not your danger. When 
you show off, you're asking for trouble; by 
swimming hard and fast you'll merely tire 
yourself out and you won't have the strength 
to meet an emergency. 

And remember this: Don't swim where 
there's no one around to lend you assistance. 
I consider myself a good swimmer and yet I 
won't go swimming where there's no life- 
guard. 

I'd also like to impress this upon you: A 
lifeguard is trained in the ways of water 
safety. He must pass periodic tests to show 
he's an able lifesaver so if someone needs 
assistance and there's a lifeguard around, let 
that lifeguard do his job unhindered. More 
than one well-meaning person had drowned 
trying to save another. 

I'd like to see every day in the water be 
known as Safe Swimming Day. You've got 
to learn to respect the water or your summer 
fun could well end 1n catastrophe. 


The Chairman's Report on Activities of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
the Eouse of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
senting at this time the chairman's re- 
port covering the activities of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives. This commit- 
tee was created in the 85th Congress by 
House Resolution 56 agreed to on Janu- 
ary 31, 1957. 

Pursuant to the provision of that reso- 
lution the following Members were ap- 
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pointed to serve thereon: Representative 
Wricnt Parman, Democrat, of Texas, 
chairman; Representative Jor L. EVINS, 
Democrat, of Tennessee; Representative 
ABRAHAM J. MurTER, Democrat of New 
York; Representative SrpNEY R. YATES, 
Democrat of Illinois; Representative TOM 
Steep, Democrat, of Oklahoma; Repre- 
sentative JAMES RoosEvett, Democrat, of 
California; Representative CHARLES H. 
Brown, Democrat, of Missouri; Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM S. HILL, Republican, of 
Colorado; Representative R. WALTER 
RiEHLMAN, Republican, of New York; 
Representative Horace SEELY-BROWN, 
JR. Republican, of Connecticut; Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM M. McCurLLocH, Re- 
publican, of Ohio; Representative TIM- 
OTHY P. SHEEHAN, Republican, of Illinois; 
and Representative Craic Hosmer, Re- 
publican, of California. 
INTRODUCTION 


This is intended to constitute not only 
a report accounting for the work of your 
Small Business Committee during the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress but also 
a brief summary concerning economic 
conditions and various activities affect- 
ing the small-business community di- 
rectly and the Nation’s economy indi- 
rectly. 

ECONOMIC HEALTH OF SMALL BUSINESS 


The problem of maintaining an eco- 
nomic climate in which small business 
can survive is ever present. Downw: 
trends in the general health of 
business which have been in evidence for 
the past several years continue, and are 
disturbing. ` 

In the first 8 months of this year, there 
were 9,520 business failures—according 
to Dun & Bradstreet reports—an increase 
of 8 percent over the same months 
last year. Yet business failures last year 
had set & previous postwar high. if 
business failures continue throughout 
the year at the rate established in the 
first 8 months, this will mean a failure 
rate of 53.7 failures per each 10,000 
firms in operation. This will be the high- 
est failure rate since 1941—when numer- 
ous small firms became "war casual- 
ties"—and it will be twice the average 
annual rate—26.9 percent—of the pre- 
vious 15 years. 

The mounting toll of small business 
failures becomes a warning signal for 
móst serious concern when conside 
against the backdrop of general business 
conditions, These conditions are 
generally regarded as representing 4 
high rate of business growth and a state 
a general prosperity. In reality, in- 
creases in the Nation’s output of actual 
goods and services, during the past few 
years, have not kept pace with the an“ 
nual productivity increases of the post- 
war years. For example, from 1948 
through 1952 the gross national product, 
measured in constant prices, increased at 
an average rate of 5 percent per ye 
whereas the annual rate of growth fro?! 
1952 through 1956 has been at the rat? o 
only 3 percent per year. Nevertheless 
the national output has continued to in- 
crease, with the actual physical volum? 
of goods and services produced in 19? 
representing a 12 percent increase cr 
the physical output in 1952. And, in i-? 
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Same period, the population of the coun- 
has grown by 16 percent. 
age € most striking feature of business 
Ee: vity over the past few years, more- 
8 er, has been the increasingly large in- 
ronment in new business capacity. Ex- 
enditures for new plants and business 
precbment of all kinds have risen to un- 
Hon edented highs, reflecting an expecta- 
r of increasing production in future 
ars —at least on the part of those firms 
t are able to make the expansions. 
the estimate of approximately $37.5 
in 105 to be spent for new capital goods 
do 7 proves correct, this will be 5 per- 
t more than was spent last year, and 
E more than was spent in 1952. 
rmore, corporate profits—tak- 
ing businesses of all sizes together—con- 
ue to mount to new highs. In the first 
— of this year corporate profits 
reach ed the previous all-time high 
oth ed last year, and this was true 
On before-taxes and after-taxes 


MORE ON PROFIT RATES 


How then has this general growth of 
fier affected small business? Has 
De been a corresponding growth in op- 
oS ty for small business to accom- 
Horis e the Nation's increased popula- 


of 1086 en the end of 1952 and the end 
6 us total number of business 
peration increased from, 4.2 
Million to 4.3 million—a rise of only 2 
t to accommodate a population in- 
of 16 percent, and a physical in- 
The us goods and services of 12 percent. 
d unted growth of small business 
1,313,509 Period involved a cost of 
1330.22 discontinued businesses and 
0 transeferred businesses, includ- 
$ Mergers and businesses sold to 
'Wners, 


presea also, it might be asked does the 
tend fo om in capita! expansion por- 
— small business in the future? 
With à fen ent productive capacity, 
tentia n exceptions, is already sub- 
foreseea?; in excess of the immediate 
Brave d € consumer demand, there is a 
new uestion whether the tremendous 
Vestment in productive facilities 
foreshag ade by the giant corporations 
nons OWS a corresponding outpouring 
Wh ether thee goods and services, or 
by the he new capacity being acquired 
tineg ereer corporations is not des- 
ity now rge part—to replace capac- 
in the hands of smaller firms. 
tue CAUSES OF SMALL-PUSINESS DECLINE 
Wor Oubtedly there are many factors 
business toward the diminution of small 
Small B our economic system. Your 
will bond Ns Committec has tried, and 
impo s to try, to discover what the 
Which cà factors are and point out those 
eim n and should be corrected. 
Which &re several factors, however, 
weight sa with such overwhelming 
n small business that they war- 
ordinary attention. 
rezulatiame Federal antitrust and trade 
n sa laws contain serious weak- 
Create’ bermitting trade practices which 
and desto Acia] advantages to bigness 
respect iid smaller competitors without 
technical efficiency or other 
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merits. Foremost among these is the 
practice of discriminatory pricing which 
has reemerged since the Supreme Court 
reinterpreted the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
as amended, in the Standard Oil—Indi- 
ana—case. Your Small Business Com- 
mittee investigated this matter thor- 
oughly during the 84th Congress and 
made a full report to the House. In addi- 
tion, during the present Congress, the 
House’s attention has been called to the 
need for legislation to plug this loophole 
in the antitrust laws. 

Second, the present Federal tax struc- 
ture alone could be expected to con- 
tribute importantly to the possible elimi- 
nation of small firms from the business 
system within not a great many years. 
Differences between the impact of the 
individual income tax and the impact of 
the corporate tax allow the large corpo- 
rations to retain earnings and accumu- 
late growth capital—with relative ease, 
whereas there is no commensurate op- 
portunity for proprietorship and part- 
nership firms to retain profits on which 
to expand. Furthermore, the corporate 
income tax places a vastly heavier bur- 
den on the smaller corporations than it 
does on the bigger corporations. 'The 
tax cuts heavily into the retained earn- 
ings of the smaller corporations, since, 
as a general rule, the forces of competi- 
tion are present to limit the prices and 
profits which smaller corporations may 
take, but little affects the capital accu- 
mulation of the bigger corporations 
which are much more able to shift the 
tax onto other taxpayers. 

These considerations were set out in 
the committee's final report in the last 
Congress and, at other times, the atten- 
tion of the House has been called to the 
need for tax adjustments which will 
bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden among business 
firms. 

Third, ss has long been recognized, 
there is a problem of small firms gaining 
adequate access to the sources of capital. 
On top of this chronic problem, it now 
appears that to the extent that business 
firms are being squeezed by the tight 
money and high-interest policies, small 
firms are bearing the brunt of these 
policies. While your Small Business 
Committee has made no recent recom- 
mendations concerning the small-busi- 
ness financing problems, it does have an 
investigation underway by which it is 
hoped that at least the sources of this 
continuing problem will be better iden- 
tified and understood, with the result 
that constructive recommendations will 
be forthcoming. 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 

The interest of your Small Business 
Committee has pointed primarily at 
those matters having a direct bearing 
upon the establishment, growth, and 
survival of small-business concerns. 
These matters include problems arising 
from the financing and the taxing of 
small-business enterprises as well as 
studies of business practices and activi- 
ties of Government in the enforcement 
of laws relating to business practices, 
financing, procurement and numerous 
other matters affecting small business, 
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CASE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


In addition to the program of the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees regarding 
the studies, investigations, hearings, and 
reports covering the matters referred to 
above, the staff of the committee, under 
the direction of the chairman, from day 
to day throughout the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress carried a heavy work 
load of case work. The term “case work” 
is used to identify those problems per- 
taining to small business which were 
referred to your Small Business Com- 
mittee principally by Members of the 
House. In the handling of each of these 
day-to-day problems, the committee and 
its staff operated as a service agency for 
the Members. In doing so it served as 
a special link between the Members and 
parties from whom information was 
needed. Frequently the needed factual 
information was secured from agencies 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. In other instances it was ob- 
tained from offices of large corporations. 
In each instance your Small Business 
Committee located the proper source, 
secured the pertinent data, arranged for 
appropriate consideration of the small- 
business concern’s problem, and there- 
after reported to the interested Mem- 
ber. These matters, as indicated, were 
quite numerous and some of them in- 
volved such knotty problems as to re- 
quire the members of the staff to devote 
a substantial part of their time in han- 
dling them to completion. 

FINANCING PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


It goes without question that with each 
increase in price on the items needed 
for the operation of small-business con- 
cerns the latter are faced with an in- 
creasing need of more financial resources 
in order to carry inventories and to 
satisfy other needs for working capital, 
growth, and survival. 

When any business concern is faced 
with a condition of depleted financial 
resources and his suppliers and the local 
banks tighten up and refuse to extend 
him lines of credit, he is indeed in a pre- 
carious situation. Small business faced 
with such difficulties is quite limited in 
its opportunities to secure financial as- 
sistance. Therefore, it is natural for 
small business concerns to look to and 
expect from the Federal Government not 
only sympathy but assistance in such 
situation. Indeed, to meet that prob- 
lem Congress enacted Public Law 168 of 
the 83d Congress in 1953 to establish a 
Small Business Administration to pro- 
vide among other things financial as- 
sistance to small business. Thereafter, 
the Small Business Administration was 
renewed and strengthened by Public Law 
268 of the £4th Congress in 1955. In the 
closing days of the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress, S. 2504 was passed and ap- 
proved extending the life of SBA to July 
31,1958. In the meantime, Congress will 
be considering additional legislation re- 
garding the Small Business Administra- 
tion and for providing needed financial 
&ssistance to small business. 

By comparison with its present rate of 
&ctivity, SBA did much less to provide 
financial assistance to small business 
during the period of 1953 and 1954 than 
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it has done in 1956 and 1957. Accord- 
ing to a press release from the SBA dated 
August 28, 1957, it increased its approval 
for financial assistance during July 1957 
to an amount more than double what it 
had approved for small business during 
July 1956. The rate of SBA's activity in 
that respect had more than doubled in 
1956 over what it had been during 1954 
and 1955. Prior to 1955 a larger propor- 
tion of small business concerns applying 
to the SBA for financial assistance was 
denied assistance than is the case today. 
Also the growing need for financial as- 
sistance is reflected in the additional 
activity of the SBA. 

The increasing need of financial as- 
sistance for small business has been of 
deep concern to your committee. Conse- 
quently, the House Small Business Com- 
mittee decided to make an investigation 
into the financing problems of small 
business, That investigation has been 
started. 

An effort has been made to determine 
how well private financial institutions 
are serving small business. We are at- 
tempting to get a clear picture on how 
well the present policies of the Federal 
Government have served the needs of 
small business in its efforts to secure 
financial assistance and whether other 
policies of the Federal Government have 
worked against small business satisfying 
those needs. In that connection, the 
committee has undertaken factual sur- 
veys with the cooperation of life-insur- 
ance companies and other segments of 
the financial community. Efforts are 
now underway to secure the coopera- 
tion of commercial banks in securing 
data concerning this matter. Also, your 
committee is watching with interest and 
giving study to proposals that the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem make a study in the field of small- 
business financing. 

In addition to the staff work which has 
been undertaken under the direction of 
the Chairman concerning the financing 
problems of small business, the commit- 
tee has decided to hold hearings on that 
subject in Washington, D. C., and these 
hearings wil commence before the end 
of the year. They will be resumed early 
in the 2d session of the 85th Congress in 
January 1958. 

It is planned that at the hearings testi- 
mony and other evidence will be intro- 
duced which will show how well private 
financial institutions and Government 
policies are serving small business in its 
effort to secure needed capital. In ad- 
dition, the inquiry will cover the extent 
to which the boards of directors and 
advisers of the big financial institutions 
and the big industrial and commercial 
corporations are interlocked and how 
these interlocking boards and advisers 
affect the ability of smaller industrial 
and commercial companies to obtain 
financing. Of course, within the pur- 
view of that inguiry will be & probing 
of,the policies and practices of such 
groups in their relation to the flow of 
capital into and through free and com- 
petitive financial markets for the financ- 
ing of business enterprises, 

IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PROBLEMS 


Proposals for Government interven- 
tion to restrict exports of scrap iron and 
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steel have been the subject of a periodic 
controversy for several years. Manifest- 
ly, such limitations, or the failure to im- 
pose such limitations, affect numerous 
small-business firms, both in the scrap 
trade and in the metal-using industries, 
such as the iron and steel foundries and 
the semi-integrated steel companies, 

In addition, the committee has re- 
ceived numerous complaints from mem- 
bers of the scrap trade concerning con- 
ditions and practices alleged to be 
growing up within the industry. These 
have included complaints of exclusive 
dealing, or near-exclusive dealing, on the 
part of foreign scrap-buying cartels with 
certain favored members of the United 
States industry; they have included 
complaints that similar exclusive dealing 
or near-exclusive dealing has become a 
common practice of United States steel 
mills in their purchases of scrap; and 
they have included a variety of other al- 
leged private trade restrictions which are 
said to threaten the continued welfare 
of small firms in the scrap industry. 

As a consequence, at the beginning of 
this session of Congress, the committee 
undertook the task of making a more 
thorough investigation and study than 
had previously been made of this indus- 
try for the purpose of trying to reach a 
resolution of some of the chronic issues 
and conflicts. 

Shortly after the study was begun, the 
committee’s attention was abruptly 
focused on new problems in the export 
phase of the industry. On May 6 the 
Department of Commerce suddenly an- 
nounced that it was invoking its au- 
thority to embargo further exports of 
heavy melting scrap to three geographic 
regions of the world which constitute 
the principal foreign markets for these 
materials. 

The committee held open hearings 
during the week of May 19, and hear- 
ings in executive session during the week 
of June 16. 

Testimony was directed primarily to 
export problems and to conditions in 
the export markets about which ex- 
porters and dealers were disturbed, al- 
though considerable testimony was also 
heard about problems in the domestic 
markets. 

While the committee has not yet made 
its findings, certain  uncontroverted 
highlights can be pointed out. 


Scrap dealers were disturbed at what 


seemed a new policy of restricting ex- 
ports of scrap steel—and were protesting 
the adoption of such a policy on the 
grounds (a) that there was insufficient 
reason for it and (b) that such a policy 
would be inequitable in view of the fact 
that there was no proposal to limit ex- 
ports of either new steel, iron ore, or pig 
iron. Testimony of officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce point out, how- 
ever, that the United States Govern- 
ment had in fact adopted the policy in 
question early in the previous year and 
that restraints on exports of steel scrap 
in the calendar year 1956 had been ef- 
fectuated by working out voluntary 
quotas with the governments, or their 
buying agencies, representing the three 
foreign markets in question. The three 
principal foreign markets are: (a) the 
United Kingdom, (b) Japan, and (c) 
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the European Coal and Steel Community, 
which is comprised of the steel industries 
of France, Western Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands. In each case, purchase of United 
States scrap for importation to these 
areas is made through a central buying 
agency. 

An export license from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is required to ship 
scrap to most of the other countries of 
the world, but there has been no quota 
limitation as to the tonnages which these 
countries may purchase. 


During the calendar year 1956, the 
Japanese purchasing cartel had made 
purchases substantially in excess of its 
voluntary quota for that year. The vol- 
untary quotas for the calendar year 1951 
were in controversy on May 6 of 
year, although at least one of the foreign 
purchasers with whom quotas were then 
being negotiated had already pla 
orders aggregating the total quantities 
of scrap which it had received from thé 
United States in the previous year. 
was for these reasons—according to De- 
partment of Commerce officials—that 
the Department had reached the decision 
to limit exports to the tonnages of thé 
previous year—pending an understand- 
ing on the 1957 quotas. An additional 
reason given for this decision and for 
the Department's intention of working 
out "voluntary quotas" again for thé 
year 1957 was the fact that the Depart- 
ment was then newly in receipt of a re 
port prepared by the Battelle Memo 
Institute at the Department's instiga- 
tion. The Battelle report appraised the 
supply-demand outlook for scrap and 
concluded that there is a “potential 
shortage" of the heavy melting grades 
of steel scrap in the United States in thé 
years ahead. 

Following the committee's first week 
of hearings, the Department of Com“ 
merce announced that an understand 
ing had been reached with the foreign 
purchasers as to “voluntary quotas” for 
the year 1957. These quantities, in gen“ 
eral, allow each of the 3 principal for- 
eign purchasers tonnages amounting 
approximately 13 percent more than thé 
tonnages which these purchasers actu- 
ally imported from the United States in 
the year 1956. These quotas, it might be 
added, apply only to the heavy mel 
grades of scrap, as the lighter grades ars 
considered to be in plentiful supply 
may be freely exported. 

On this point, witnesses representiDÉ 
the foundry industries and the semi- 
integrated steel companies said that in 
their operations heavy melting scrap 
an essential raw material for whi 
neither iron ore nor pig iron is a sub- 
stitute, and in many cases new st 
also not a practical substitute. OD 
foundry man testified that he had 
forced to raise the price of his products 
because of a long period of rising price’ 
for scrap. 

Scrap exporter witnesses testified that, 
since lifting of United States export con- 
trols at the end of 1953, it had been thé 
practice of the central purchasing agen 
ey for the European Coal and Steel Com 
munity to purchase all or substanti A 
all of its scrap requirements from eu 
United States on contract with a syn 
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Cate of a small group of United States 
3 the group including the domi- 
t factor in the United States market. 
: e of the most vigorous complaints 
- ard from both exporters and dealers 
cnt into this situation. 
state attention of the Department of 
Was called to the transcript of the 
ttee’s hearings, and the State De- 
partment in turn called attention to the 
is th, pt to the High Authority, which 
Co * governing body of the European 
quent) and Steel Community. Subse- 
Btate Y, the High Authority advised the 
Department that it was instruct- 
the OCCF, its purchasing agency, to 
^ nate "standards and criteria” for 
the . of purchasing scrap from 
“eo nited States, whereby normal 
mmercial considerations” would de- 
enin Prone and how many United 
ers 
that marker might have access to 


sent u 05 on July 11. the High Authority 
ment Communique to the State Depart- 
How Setting out the standards for a 
that all nens procedure. These state 
States Scrap dealers of the United 
under Shall be entitled to make offers 
when the same conditions,” and “that 
take —— the offers the OCCF will 
" &ccount (a) prices and other 
pata ong relating to prices, (b) com- 
^ y and regularity of quality, (c) 
delivery, and (d) dependability 
» gularity of shipment.” It thus ap- 
Pears 8 rri which have 
tained the European 
Uninet il be removed and that all 
tion nes Suppliers of “good reputa- 
equal opportunity to com- 

pete in the Scr RE Y 
D Porter-witnesses made com- 
eod about the purchasing practices of 
Which ge cartel, similar to those 
Testimo ve been made about the OCCF. 
diately 181 is to the effect that imme- 
net removal of the export 
ene in 1953, the Japanese cartel first 
tract Ms an exclusive supply con- 
errangen, one United States firm, an 
for only eo which continued, however, 
that time Proximately 6months. Since 
Widened Sa the Japanese cartel has 
Suppliers cartel list" of acceptable 
i to the extent that six United 
18 have contracts or orders 
mony, p Japanese. There was testi- 
Practice pepe to the effect that the 
ers js hist limiting orders to six export- 
Deets ot d arbitrary, and that other as- 
& to cartel's purchasing practices 
normal co be motivated by other than 

Bta nos mmercial considerations. 

Departments from officials of the State 
Partment nt indicate also that that De- 
cart ers p Consicers that the Japanese 
; me method of doing business 
the objectis States firms falls short of 
encourage C Of United States policy to 
Practices Competitive conditions and 
Po foreign markets as this 
been enunciated in the Mu- 


In : 
scrap jo PVesigation of the iron and steel 
arily one the committee must neces- 
round N up for inspection points 
cial adya ch sharp conflicts of commer- 
Under these e or disadvantage revolve. 
circumstances it is regret- 
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able, but perhaps inevitable, that all par- 
ties would not be pleased or give en- 
thusaiastic welcome to the committee’s 
investigation. Thus, for example, short- 
ly before the committee’s hearings 
opened, the executive vice president of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel— 
which is the largest trade association of 
yard dealers and scrap brokers—made 
@ speech which was then published in 
one of the trade journals in which he 
described the committee's investigation 
as an “attack on business” by Members 
of Congress who have been associated 
with the New Deal movement. 

On the other hand, following the first 
week of the committee’s hearings, the 
board of directors of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Scrap Yard Deal- 
ers, Inc., adopted a resolution commend- 
ing and thanking the committee for its 
investigation. 

In addition, the committee has re- 
ceived, and continues to receive, large 
numbers of letters from members of the 
trade commending or approving the 
committee’s investigation. 

This resolution and excerpts from 
many of these letters appear below: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 

Scrap YARD DEALERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 7, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTON: I take pleasure 
in enclosing herewith text of a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Scrap Yard 
Dealers, Inc., at its meeting in New York City 
on Monday, June 3, 1957. ~ 

It not only expresses the views of the board 
but, I feel, fairly reflects the attitude of the 
approximately 4,000 independent scrap yard 
dealers in the United States. 

We have had several meetings with mem- 
bers of your staff. I take this opportunity 
to state to you the great regard which I have 
for their work and to note the high level of 
efficiency and courtesy on which the current 
study is being conducted, judging from my 
personal experience. 

Very truly yours, 
ST*NLEY ASRAEL, 
President. 


Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
National Federation of Independent Scrap 
Yard Dealers, Inc., at a mecting assembled, 
extends its thanks to Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, for the splendid work being con- 
ducted by the committee and its staff in its 
trailblazing study of the vital scrap indus- 
try, composed for the greatest part, numeri- 
cally, of small-business men; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the board 
of director of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., that the 
current study fills a sorely needed review of 
this industry which has too long been re- 
garded as being merely on a standby basis 
and has been denied proper recognition for 
the indispensable role which it plays in our 
national economy as one of the few remain- 
ing major noncaptive components of the steel 
industry. 

JUNE 7, 1957. 

We note with great pleasure the recent an- 
nouncement made by the State Department 
to the effect that the European coal and 
steel community is planning to take steps 
to eliminate the monopoly purchasing prac- 
tices by the Luria Eros. & Co. Inc. We 
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feel that this was a very necessary step, as 
it will enable the independent scrap dealers 
in this country to participate in a larger way 
in the export program to the OCCF coun- 
tries, as we will now have a free and com- 
petitive situation in the export scrap in- 
dustry, which will be helpful to the United 
States of America as well as to the CCCF 
countries, 

Once again we want to congratulate you 
on the wonderful stand you have taken. 
. * * * „ 

I wish to congratulate you and the com- 
mittee on the very fine and conscientious 
study which you and your staff has made of 
the scrap industry. 

As a small-business man we are conscicus 
of the fine results. * * * It is very gratifying 
and we wish to express our appreciation for a 
job well done. 

* . . . * 

It is heartening to see the wonderful re- 
sults you and your committee have at- 
tained. * We are a relatively small scrap 


- organization, and at times it is very difficult 


for us to maintain our independence and not 
become a pawn of others. We have been dis- 
criminated against and have found certain 
markets closed to us, but we will still main- 
tain independence. Again, thank ycu for 
your sincere efforts on our behalf. 


Congratulations on a job well done. To 
your, your committee and the staff of your 
committee, our hats are off and for a very 
thorough study of the scrap industry. * * * 

We as an industry are very grateful to you 
for accomplishing this worthwhile program. 

* . LJ * * 


Our small company has watched with in- 
terest the work of yourself and your com- 
mittee in its study of the scrap industry. A 
very fine job has been done which is a credit 
to you and the committee. 

The industry is extremely grateful for what 
you have done for it. We trust that this 
small measure of appreciation will show you 
that your efforts have not been wasted. 

„ * * . . 


The recent announcement to the efect 
that the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity is planning to take steps to eliminate 
restrictive purchase practices of the OCCF 
was indeed good news to me, as well as to 
all my colleagues in the scrap export field. 
I wish to thank you and all the members of 
your staff for the stand you have taken in 
this matter. 

This growing monopoly situation was 
bound to have widespread effects upon inde- 
pendent scrap dealers in the United States 
who, because of location and other economic 
circumstances, depend upon the export mar- 
ket for a large volume of their business. 
We believe that the best interests cf the 
Community and the United States are served 
by & truly free and competitive situation in 
the scrap-export industry. 

We hope: that the Select Committee on 
Small Business will continue the vigitance 
which it has exhibited in the past to prevent 
a recurrence of the monopoly situation that 
has existed. 

* * * * * 


May we extend to you, and your committee, 
our congratulations on the study you have 
made of the scrap industry and the fine 
results forthcoming therefrom. 

Speaking for ourselves, and our friends, in 
the industry, we express to you and your staff 
our gratitude. 

* LI *. LJ * 

As one engaged in the humble industry of 
buying and selling scrap—I want to thank 
you and your committee for the valuable 
services rendered the scrap dealers through 
your untiring efforts in the study of the sit- 
uation in the scrap industry. 

* LI * * * 
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We conduct a small scrap yard operation 
here in Rochester, N. I., and are members 
of the scrap industry. 

At this time we would like to pass along 
to you and your committee congratulations 
for the wonderful job done on your study of 
the scrap industry. 

* * LJ . . 

It is my pleasure to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you, your committee and 
staff on the excellent and revealing study 
the committee has made of the scrap 
industry, 


Please accept our humble thanks, for the 
worthwhile program, set up by both you and 
your committee. 

As a small-business man, also a member 
of the scrap industry, excellent results seem 
to have been obtained, and we are very 
grateful. 

* LJ * * . 


We wish to congratulate you, your com- 
mittee, and the staff of your committee on 
the time, effort, and consideration which you 
have given to the study of the scrap industry. 

Bringing into the open various phases of 
operation will help to preserve the inde- 
pendence and advancement of the small 
dealer, collector, and broker in a free and 
competitive atmosphere. 

As a whole the industry is thankful to 
have a champion such as you have demon- 
strated and appreciate the accomplishments 
of your program. 

LJ * * * . 

Several days ago I received a press release 
of the Department of State, which contained 
information pertinent to the hearings before 
your committee, * * * 

Certainly the information contained in 
this press release indicates that your com- 
mittee has accomplished at least part of 
what it set out to do, and this is, of course, 
gratifying to us as it must also be to you 
and the members of your committee. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you and all of your staff for your firm 
stand in this matter, and to assure you of 
my cooperation and that of other members 
of our industry should the necessity arise 
in the future, 

I sincerely hope that most of the members 
of your committee are convinced that a real 
monopoly situation exists in connection with 
the activities of Luria Bros. Co., Ltd., and 
that this 1s not just a case of certain mem- 
bers of an industry requesting governmental 
aid in a normal competitive situation. 

Again please accept my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your efforts on behalf of our industry. 

* LJ * * *. 

From our trade papers, we note that the 
European Coal and Steel Community is plan- 
ning to take steps which will eliminate the 
monopoly purchasing practices of a certain 
group of large brokers in this country. This 
1s certainly a step in the right direction and 
we know that this was brought about to a 
large extent by the actions of the United 
Btates Department of State and your com- 
mittee. You realize that we as small inde- 
pendent dealers look at this action selfishly 
from our point of view. However, the writer 
feels certain that the well-being of the 
entire industry, of this country, and that of 
the OCCF countries will be in much better 
shape since the independent scrap dealers 
are enabled to participate in the export pro- 
gram to these countries. 

Going still further, and along the same 
line, we also feel certain than an examina- 
tion into the competitive situation and to a 
certain degree restrictive buying practices 
of several domestic steel mills could be cor- 
rected to the betterment of all concerned. 
I mean to the benefit of the scrap dealer, the 
scrap broker, the steel mill, and the economy 
of the country. 
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May I take this opportunity to thank you 
for the work which your committee has done 
1n our behalf. 

* LJ LJ *. * 


We wish to congratulate and thank you 
for the recent announcement that the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community 1s planning 
to take steps to eliminate the monopoly pur- 
chasing practices by the Luria group. We 
feel that this will save the day for the inde- 
pendent scrap dealers in our country. 

A free and independent scrap business 
enabling competing participations in foreign 
markets will prove helpful to the United 
States of America as well as to the OCCF 
countries. 

* . LJ LJ * 


We understand that you, your committee, 
and the staff which worked with you has 
made a very thorough study of the scrap 
industry, which should go far toward pro- 
moting an understanding of our complex 
business. 

LJ *. *. *. LI 


This is to express my appreciation to you 
for inviting me to present testimony to your 
committee last Thursday, June 20, 1957, in 
connection with its hearings on ferrous 
scrap. 

I am grateful, too, for the courtesy which 
you and your colleagues extended to me 
while I was before your committee. 

* LJ LJ * ^ 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
congratulating you as chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business for the 
accomplishments of that committee with 
regard to the recent developments in the 
alleviation of restrictive purchase practices 
of the OCCF. The feeling of many dealers 
like myself is that it is a direct result of 
the efforts of this hard working and fair 
minded committee and you are to be com- 
mended. We can only hope that the hear- 
ings will have the same effect on the domes- 
tic scene, 

As the daughter of a man who immigrated 
to this country.at the age of 10, I have since 
childhood been taught that this is truly a 
democratic country where a person can rise 
as high as his own capabilities will permit 
and anyone can be heard by its government. 
My father is living proof that there are 
opportunities in this country but I must 
confess that until last week, I was cynical 
about having anyone listen to the voice of 
“the little man,.“ 

My appearance before the committee 
changed my cynicism to admiration and 
respect. I sincerely appreciate the courtesy 
of the committee when I gave my statement 
and feel that the questioning by its members 
showed interest in and a good knowledge of 
the scrap industry. Now I not only say, 
“Thank God for America," but also, '"Thank 
God for those dedicated representatives who 
give so much of themselves to make sure 
that it remains a Government of, by, and 
especially for the people.” 

I wish you continued success in all your 
endeavors and want to assure you of my 
wholehearted cooperation at any time. 

* LJ * . * 

We wish to thank you for your efforts 
which resulted in the recent announcement 
to the effect that the European Coal and 
Steel Community is planning to take steps 
to eliminate the monopoly purchasing prac- 
tices by certain groups. 

We feel that this will be very beneficial to 
the independent scrap dealers of this coun- 
try. 


* * LJ * * 

As & member of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel, Inc., and the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, 
Inc., permit me to take this opportunity to 
extend congratulations to you. 
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Speaking as an individual member, we are 
very grateful to you and your staff. 
LJ . * . s 

I noted with great interest the recent 
State Department announcement that the 
European Coal and Steel Community is plan- 
ning steps to eliminate certain practices of 
the OCCF which have resulted in restraint 
of normal trade in iron and steel scrap in 
this country. 

The monopolistic situation developed by 
the OCCF practices resulted in harmful ef- 
fects on many individual scrap operators in 
the United States who depend upon the 
export market for the movement of a large 
percentage of their materials. I know that 
you will agree that the best interests of small 
business firms in this country are served by 
a free competitive situation, not only in the 
export trade but also in normal domestic 
activities. The logical extension of restrain- 
ing practices would have soon forced the 
breakup and dissolution of many small firms 
who have actively served American industry 
in stress periods of iron and steel scrap rer 
quirements. 

Our Nation should certainly support the 
operations of such small-business men and 
maintain their strength for service during 
periods of heavy domestic and military need 
for raw materials. : 

We trust that the Select Committee on 
Small Business will continue its unceasing 
efforts toward furthering a normal flow of 
iron and steel scrap, and thus prevent a re- 
currence of any monopolistic practices in the 
handling of this vital raw material, 

* * * LJ * 

I want to take a moment to thank and 
congratulate you, your committee and its 
staff. * * * 

I am a small-business man and a member 
of the scrap business for many years. 

* Sag LI * LJ 

Iam pleased to submit my congratulations 
to you, your staff, and your committee for 
the very extensive and productive study of 
the scrap-metal industry just completed bY 
your committee. As an owner of a scrap 
metal firm, a small-business man and a mem- 
ber of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Scrap Yard Dealers, I am gratified at the 
results that you have achieved, and I am 
certain that my fellow members of the 
scrap industry will aptly demonstrate their 
mutual appreciation of the fine work per- 
formed by you and your committee, 

* * . * ~ . 
ACTIVITIES OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


In order to carry out the detailed work 
connected with a variety of specific in- 
vestigations agreed upon by the full com- 
mittee, 6 subcommittees were estab- 
lished and designated as subcommittees 
numbered 1 to 6, inclusive. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 


This subcommittee is composed of 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, of Tennessee, 
chairman; Hon. SNR R. Yares, of Illi" 
nois; Hon. CHARLES H. Brown, of Mis- 
souri; Hon. WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, of 
Ohio; and Hon. Craic Hosmer, of Cali- 
fornia. 

The matters referred to this subcom- 
mittee for study, investigation, and re 
port related to law enforcement and sub- 
sidies affecting small business. 

This subcommittee has initiated an in- 
vestigation covering the policies a? 
practices pertaining to Federal researc 
and development contracts, as well 8$ 
other Federal subsidies and incentives to 
business, with particular attention to th® 
effect of these Federal activities as they 
relate to national antitrust policies 
The study involves a review of the small 
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business interests in Federal policies per- 
— to the acquisition and control of 
tio — on federally financed inven- 


On November 19, 1956, the Attorney 
eral of the United States, in report- 
to Congress, made the following per- 

€nt observations regarding this prob- 

He stated in part: 

aaa impressive factual indications * * * 
ipn & warning that the total effect 

© research and development effort may 
nomi to increase concentration of eco- 
© power. Moreover, that evidence in- 
M that this tendency toward concen- 
fard n may be accentuated and not re- 
ment hi. the administration of Govern- 

As neing of research and development. 

tering te * * * the agencies adminis- 

compila ne Program have made no adequate 

1 tion of statistical materials. in this 

have n &rea. The few analyses made 

of potas adequately considered the problem 
"uper concentration. 


economic 
for 


importance of preserving our 
System makes obvious the need 
Ereater effort in this regard by the ad- 
Soni; tive agencies concerned. * A 
lem 2 delineation of the exact prob- 
That Gun niar first step to its solution. 
the neation should include in detail 
Search bution of federally financed re- 
uM development projects among the 
Well as th Classifications of industry, as 
er tan e exact scope and distribution of 
Fübsequ Bible benefits, such as patents and 
Participe * Procurement, which result from 
Pation in these projects. 
The 


mittes study undertaken by the subcom- 
ered the" therefore, seriously consid- 
Dower fic Concentration of economic 
Govern 228 from these policies of the 
they hament and the manner in which 
It Ve-affected small business. 
research Parent that what happens in 
pell out and development might well 
m what will happen to small busi- 
One the future. 
Project the major purposes of this 
agencie to ascertain why officials and 
adopted of the Federal Government have 
nection Policies and procedures in con- 
Ar aoe and subsidies for 
Ww evelopment programs 
for a, Provide attractive opportunities 
More usiness but seem to foreclose 
smal] M more the opportunities of 
Ages to receive such favors. 
of inquiry Hon with this study, a letter 
Sentative in forwarded to 100 repre- 
Were recipi £e and small companies who 
ment "a 2 €nts of research and develop- 
t. ts from the Federal Govern- 
submit to © companies were requested to 
$e e committee a list of all pat- 
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that It would seem, therefore, 
fair share usiness is not receiving its 
and that the Department of 
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Defense apparently has failed to follow 
congressional intent. An outline of pro- 
posed hearings covering this problem of 
small business is being prepared. 

In addition to the foregoing, the sub- 
committee has been studying problems 
affecting small business, which involve 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
their enforcement of laws designed to 
protect small business from unfair, pred- 
atory, and restrictive trade practices. 
This study has been prompted by the 
fact that small-business concerns which 
have requested Federal agencies to en- 
force laws prohibiting destructive trade 
practices have now complained that the 
Federal agencies in question had failed 
to act or if they had acted the action had 
not been taken timely. In addition, it 
appears that small-business men have 
complained to the Federal agencies 
about certain practices which, although 
made the subject of formal proceedings, 
those proceedings were concluded with- 
out provision for stopping the alleged 
unlawful practices. Therefore, before 
this subcommittee completes its study it 
will review not only the practices covered 
by the formal complaints issued by the 
agencies but also those covered by orders 
and decrees which made disposition of 
the formal complaints relating to the 
practices affecting small business. Like- 
wise, the subcommittee is studying the 
effectiveness of the action taken by the 
agencies to enforce their orders and de- 
crees for the purpose of determining 
whether small and independent business 
is being adequately protected in this re- 
gard. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 

This subcommittee is composed of 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. Mutter, of New York, 
as chairman; Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES, of 
Illinois; Hon. Tom STEED, of Oklahoma; 
Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Of New York; 
and Hon. Horace SEELY-BROWN, JR., of 
Connecticut. 

The matters referred to this subcom- 
mittee for study, investigation, and re- 
port related to small-bus'ness problems 
connected with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and those pertaining to 
Government procurement, loans, and 
disposal activities. 

During the early days of the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, this subcommittee 
conducted a searching inquiry into all of 
the operations of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in order to disclose the 
degree of efficiency attained by its staff 
under current management, the effec- 
tiveness of its operations, and the needs 
for strengthening or improving the basic 
act. It was the intent and purpose of the 
subcommittee to develop full and com- 
prehensive information concerning the 
activities of this Agency and their effect 
upon the related problems of small busi- 
ness in order that appropriate recom- 
mendations thereafter could be made to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the House of Representatives. 
Eight days of hearings were held during 
March and April 1957, at which evidence 
was elicited which proved to be of valu- 
able help to the membership of the House 
in connection with their ensuing debate 
regarding the merits of proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with this Agency. 
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Turning to other fields, it can be re- 
ported that the subcommittee carried 
out & number of field inspection trips 
and conferences. Such meetings were 
held in Los Angeles, Calif., Seattle, 
Wash. and Hawaii Basic subjects 
covered in these field investigations were: 

First. Certain problems of small busi- 
ness in the financial assistance field. 

Second. Problems of small business in 
Government procurement. 

Third. The operation and efficiency of 
the Small Business Administration in 
disaster areas. 

In general, the subcommittee found 
that small business is not receiving its 
fair share of Government procurement, 
is not receiving equal or equitable op- 
portunity to compete in Government 
business, and is being squeezed by the 
tight-money policies. In the tidal wave 
disaster area in Hawaii, the subcom- 
mittee found that unfortunately the 
Small Business Administration had not 
performed its mission in an expeditious 
manner. However, as a result of the 
findings and report submitted to the 
Small Business Administration by the 
subcommittee covering its investigation 
in Hawaii, the program was accelerated 
and the victims of the disaster received 
assistance somewhat seasonably. 

The subcommittee has received re- 
ports and has been advised that as a 
result of these field trips, the Small 
Business Administration has improved 
upon its administration of business loans 
and procurement in the regional areas 
visited in California and Washington. 

In making these field trips it was 
learned that the small-business man 
who cannot come to Washington to tell 
his story to Congress was extremely 
anxious to voice his opinion on these im- 
portant problems to the visiting members 
of the subcommittee, and was definitely 
grateful for being given the opportunity 
of doing so. 

As a part of its work in studying the 
problems affecting small business flow- 
ing from Federal Government procure- 
ment policies, the subcommittee gave 
special study to a case arising out of 
Atomic Energy Commission procurement, 
The case originated as a result of a let- 
ter from a small-business man complain- 
ing to the committee that it had not re- 
ceived a proper opportunity to compete 
for furnishing the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with the item in question and 
that the bid of the successful bidder was 
neither responsive nor was the bidder re- 
sponsible. The subcommittee in study- 
ing this procurement problem carefully 
reviewed all information made available 
to it by the complaining small business 
concern and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, The Commission failed to sup- 
ply the committee with all of the infor- 
mation requested but upon the basis of 
all of the information that it did receive, 
the subcommittee concluded that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was not fair 
in its treatment of the complaining small 
business concern. It was found that the 
Commission had not taken into consider- 
ation the sums of money invested by this 
small business concern, the establish- 
ment of a plant which was more than sat- 
isfactory, that it had met all of the re- 
quirements of the Commission, that it 
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had never failed in its delivery of goods 
and had never defaulted at any time on 
any of its prior contracts with the 
agency. Nevertheless, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, in disregard of these 
factors, made the award to a less quali- 
fied bidder. The subcommittee requested 
that the Atomic Energy Commission, in 
the handling of similar future procure- 
ments, advertised, and set the same aside 
for small business. The Commission 
failed to give assurance to the commit- 
tee that it would accede to that request. 
Therefore, the subcommittee has recom- 
mended that in the future procurements 
of this kind be by sealed bids and set 
aside for small business. 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 


This subcommittee is composed of Hon. 
Stoxx R. Yates, of Illinois, as chairman; 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, of Tennessee; Hon. 
ABRAHAM J. Mutter, of New York; Hon. 
TrmotHy P. SHEEHAN, of Illinois; and 
Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, of New York. 

The matters referred to this subcom- 
mittee for study, investigation, and re- 
port related to developments arising 
within the minerals and raw-materials 
industries which affect small business. 

Since January of this year the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee has been de- 
voted to those situations adversely af- 
fecting small business which stem from 
recurring shortages of certain basic raw 
and strategic materials, such as alumi- 
num, copper, nickel, steel, and so forth. 
The facts are that from time to time 
during the past several years these short- 
ages have arisen, and during these pe- 
riods of time it is imperative that steps 
be taken to make sure that small busi- 
ness is permitted to obtain its fair share 
of the short supply. This is true because 
the minerals and materials in question 
in many cases are vital to the continu- 
ing operation of the small companies 
affected. 

It appears that the shortages in ques- 
tion arise due to a variety of develop- 
ments, including accelerated industrial 
expansion, newly discovered uses for the 
materials, stockpiling for national de- 
fense, and so forth, Evidence and infor- 
mation thus far supplied the subcommit- 
tee indicate that our stockpiling pro- 
grams at times have had an adverse 
effect upon small- and medium-size 
manufacturers, fabricators, and proc- 
essors. There are further indications 
that our national policy pertaining to 
our domestic mineral and metal indus- 
tries is unrealistic and has contributed 
to a situation causing smaller manufac- 
turers and processors to face a price 
Squeeze on semifabricated and semi- 
finished products. 

The subcommittee has agreed that an 
investigation should be conducted cov- 
ering the aluminum industry, with par- 
ticular reference to the stockpiling pro- 
grams and the overall importance of 
aluminum on small business. Problems 
involving the supply and usage of alumi- 
num scrap, insofar as they affect small 
business, are now being considered, 
Contracts entered into between the Gov- 
ernment and the integrated producers 
of aluminum respecting the new and ex- 
panded facilities will be scrutinized and, 
in addition, the privileges granted to the 
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producers to place unlimited supplies of 
basic aluminum in the stockpile will be 
reviewed. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 


This subcommittee is composed of 
Hon. Tom STEED, of Oklahoma, as chair- 
man; Hon. ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, of New 
York; Hon, James ROOSEVELT, of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR., 
of Connecticut; and Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
of California. 

The matters referred to this subcom- 
mittee for study, investigation, and re- 
port related to problems found within 
the aircraft industry affecting small 
business. 

The aircraft parts industry is largely, 
a small-business industry. It is com- 
posed of firms which make a countless 
variety of parts, pieces, components, in- 
struments, and so forth, which go into 
the assembled aircraft. 

Changes in types of aircraft, as well as 
other weapons, always produce a severe 
impact on small contractors. Renego- 
tiation, taxation, and financing are con- 
tinuing problems. There are other prob- 
lems of course; for example, at this time 
the effect of the cutback in the manu- 
facture of military aircraft recently an- 
nounced by the Department of Defense 
is expected to pose serious problems for 
all segments of the aircraft industry, in- 
cluding both the large aircraft companies 
as well as their smaller subcontractors. 

The staff of the subcommittee has 
been instructed to observe and study 
the effects that these cutbacks may have 
on small business within this industry. 
In the past, when other cutbacks have 
occcurred, large manufacturers canceled 
their contracts with many small subcon- 
tractors, thereby causing severe hard- 
ships, considerable unemployment, and 
bankruptcies. The subcommittee plans 
to conduct an investigation and hold 
hearings during the coming session of 
Congress covering these problems. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 


This subcommittee is composed of Hon. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, of California, as chair- 
man; Hon. Tom STEED, of Oklahoma; 
Hon. CHARLES H. BROWN, of Missouri; 
Hon. TrworHvy P. SHEEHAN, of Illinois; 
and Hon. Craic Hosmer, of California. 

The matters referred to this subcom- 
mittee for study, investigation, and re- 
port related to distributional problems 
effecting small business. 

This subcommittee received many 
complaints from distributors of petrol- 
eum products concerning alleged coer- 
cion and discriminatory practices ap- 
plied by the major oil companies, as well 
as the destructive effects of gasoline 
price wars. Wholesalers, independent 
refiners, and producers, as well as deal- 
ers, voiced their grievances. : 

It was decided that an investigation 
of the distribution practices in the pe- 
troleum industry should be made. 
Thereafter hearings were held in Wash- 
ington on April 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1957, in 
Denver on April 16, 1957, in Los Angeles 
on April 24, 25, and 26, 1957, and in Chi- 
cago on April 30 and May 1, 1957. 

As a result of the investigation and the 
hearings, the subcommittee issued its 
interim report—House Report No. 1157— 


September 19 


which received the unanimous approval 
of all the members of the committee. 

During the hearings in Chicago, ef- 
forts by the major oil companies to dic- 
tate retail gasoline prices in the South 
Bend, Ind., area were disclosed. This 
led the Department of Justice to initiate 
& grand jury investigation. 

In its report, the subcommittee out- 
lines a further suggested program in re- 
gard to the problems still unresolved in 
the petroleum industry to which atten- 
tion is being directed at this time. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, the 
subcommittee received a considerable 
volume of correspondence concerning & 
variety of problems relating to the dis- 
tributional field in industries other than 
the petroleum industry. Generally, 
these complaints and inquiries consti- 
tuted reports concerning alleged prac- 
tices in restraint of trade being applied 
by manufacturers in a variety of indus- 
tries, Replies were transmitted to 
such parties and wherever possible help- 
ful information supplied. The subcom- 
mittee is continuing to devote attention 
to the matters thusly received with the 
view in mind of determining whether in- 
vestigations and hearings should be 
undertaken. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 6 


This subcommittee is composed of 
Hon. CHARLES H. Brown of Missouri, 
as chairman; Hon. Jor L. Evins, of Ten- 
nessee; Hon. James RoosEvELT, of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH, of 
Ohio; and Hon. TrworHy P. SHEEHAN, of 
Illinois. 

There was referred to this subcommit- 
tee the task of studying, investigating, 
and reporting upon practices and condi- 
tions existing in certain food industries 
for the purpose of determining whether 
the facts are as alleged that chang 
patterns and methods and distribution 
coupled with business practices and re- 
lationships of a few large concerns, are 
operating to "ruin the smal operators. 
Almost immediately the subcommittee 
announced plans for investigation an 
hearings regarding the poultry industry. 
It had received numerous complaints 
from small poultry hatcheries, proces 
sors, dealers, and feed manufacturers to 
the effect that business practices of theif 
larger competitors and other factors 
which reference is made above were de- 
stroying the small and independent 
businessmen in the poultry industry: 
The investigation led to hearings which 
were held during May, July, and August 
1957. 

The testimony and other materials 
which were made a part of the record 
during the course of the hearings throw 
considerable light on the changing pat? 
terns and methods of production 8D 
distribution in the poultry industry an 
the concentration of the industry in 
hands of large operators, as well as thé 
business practices and the relationships 
of those operators with one another and 
their effect upon smal business. Copi 
of the testimony adduced at these heal 
ings have been printed and distributed. 

A report dealing with the facts of that 
record is in the course of preparation 
and when completed it is expected tO 
contain not only the subcommittee’ 
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findings as to the facts but also conclu- 
shoe and recommendations. The report 
oa be available before the end of 

The problems covered by this investi- 
Eation are of relatively recent origin and 
therefore it is fortunate for all concerned 
5 at the subcommittee has seen fit to 
Onduct this study at this particular 
Dy Eo often it develops that informa- 
S es changes or new trends in 
to dustry are brought to light too late 

Dermit corrective measures to be taken 
consonably, Not so in this case and ac- 

rdingly there is reason to believe that 
ton beneficial results may be expected 
deinen from the hearings which this sub- 
tion rege has conducted. This conclu- 
3 buttressed by the observations of 
try ral important members of the indus- 
its we thanked the subcommittee for 
for tuer interest in their problems and 
tive f ADT 9 and construc- 
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“Why Should Food Spoil While They 
Hunger?"- Comments on Congress- 
RA Sullivan's Food Stamp Bill To 
istribute Surplus Commodities to 
Needy Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
es Friday, August 30, 1957 
Membe  ULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, those 
» of the House who voted earlier 
bill "s against adding my food stamp 
for gi ND needy Americans to the law 
way surplus food to people 
bon barten abroad will find their posi- 


Parently Agriculture Benson, who ap- 
Pr petous and wen fed. 


fer, asked recently at a news con- 
from jj, ether he had changed at all 
bi, he bitter opposition to the Sullivan 
said „ the whole idea 
E extravagant. 

plan zor daredgedd that a food stamp 
ities to th tribution of surplus commod- 
fina] Years needy had worked well in the 
to dy orid of the great depression prior 
8 I. when, he said, people 
that it cus ord to buy good food" but 
peri as entirely unnecessary now in 
Ployment 4 of Prosperity and high em- 
along on! our citizens who must get 
&re on alg dole assistance—those who 
the bling to dependent children, aid to 
as w. ald to the disabled, and so on, 
Ose on local relief rolls— 
they are torios, indeed, to know how 
month. M ord good food on, say, $50 a 

gem Spa Benson does not say. 


food- artsick over the defeat of the 
intend top Plan this year, but I certainly 
I am P pressing for it next year. 

encouraged by the support voiced 
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for my plan during the House debate on 
this issue by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Mr. COOLEY, 
and by many other Members concerned 
for the welfare of the low-income Ameri- 
can family. 
SHOULD NOT BE PARTISAN ISSUE 

As we know, the vote by which my 
amendment was killed this year was in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, under pro- 
cedures by which the names of the 
individual Members and how they voted 
were not recorded. Had the legislative 
situation been such that I cou!d have su- 
ceeded in my attempt to obtain a rollcall 
vote on the issue, I am positive the result 
would have been different. Very few 


- Members, I believe, would care to be 


recorded as voting against a proposal to 
channel some of this vast surplus to 
people in our own country we know very 
well are hungry—actually not getting 
enough to eat. : 

Although the vote was not recorded, 
we do find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a reference to the fact that only one 
Member of the House from the Republi- 
can Party—Mr. Saytor, of Pennsyl- 
vania—defied Secretary Benson and the 
Eisenhower administration's cruel posi- 
tion on this matter and voted in support 
of my amendment. I am appreciative of 
Mr. SayLor’s courage and help. I know 
that many residents of his congressional 
district have benefited from distribu- 
tion of some of this surplus food in the 
past, and thus he knows of the good it 
can do. 

Mr. Speaker, this should not be a par- 
tisan issue and I was sorry to see it made 
into one, Every Republican Member of 
the House has some people in his dis- 
trict who needs some of this food. Every 
person on relief, on public assistance of 
any type, would be eligible for food 
stamps under my bill and would receive 
them automatically, with no costly ad- 
ministrative redtape. I hope that next 
year, when I am assured we will receive 
an opportunity to go into this plan on 
its merit rather than as a amendment on 
other legislation, Republicans as well as 
Democrats will be found voting for it. 
Among Democrats, I am pleased to say, 
my bill has widespread and wholeheart- 
ed support. 

It has also received outstanding sup- 
port from one of the greatest newspapers 
in our Nation, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and I include now two editorials 
on my food-stamp plan, H. R. 949, and 
on the recent developments in connec- 
tion with it, as follows: 

HUNGER IN THE LAND 

The inching up of the cost of living may 
have made some Americans less inclined to 
boast that “we never had it so good," but in 
general they are well fed, well clothed, well 
housed. In general, for there are roughly 6 
million persons on relief. (And all the needy 
are not on the public-assistance rolls.) 
These people go,to bed hungry despite all the 
food in Government warehouses. Why? 

That is the question which Representative 
Leonor SULLIVAN, of St. Louis, has been ask- 
ing in Congress more and more insistently 
since she first proposed her food-stamp plan 
in 1954. This has again been sidetracked in 
the House. 
amendment to the bill which authorizes the 


This time she offered it as an. 
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distribution of surplus food abroad, and tt 
was narrowly rejected as irrelevant. Now she 
has carried her appeal to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, asking: 

“Perhaps I should not be emotional about 
this. But I just cannot help being heartsick 
over the contrast between the food we have 
and can grow and the hunger we have in our 
midst—all these hungry people. I mean 
hungry; I don’t mean going without sirloin 
steak and fresh oranges; I mean hungry. 
Just try to feed even one person, and pay 
rent, and keep body and soul together, on $55 
a month. We have misery and poverty and 
hunger, and mountains of spoiling food. 
Why can't we get this food to those we know 
need 1t?" à 

Mrs. SULLIVAN knows, of course, that some 
surplus food is being distributed to needy 
Americans by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. But she also knows that this is being 
done on such an unsatisfactory basis that 
only 10,366 Missourians have received an oc- 
casional sack of flour or beans even though 
232,809 Missourians are on the public-aid 
rolls. She knows that no surplus food has 
been sent to Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
Gecrgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
North Carolina, the Virgin Islands, Washing- 
ton, and the District of Columbia. She 
knows, too, that Pennsylvania, which has 
taken more of this food than other States, 
is planning to refuse more of it as too ex- 
pensive. 

The chief objection has been to the Depart- 
ment's demand that the receiving States—or 
their relief agencíes—accept shipments and 
then pay the storage charges until the food 
is distributed. As part of her food-stamp 
plan, Mrs. SULLIVAN would have the Depart- 
ment pay these charges at the distribution 
points, instead of only at the points of origin 
&s it must do under the present law. 

This would mean some increase in storage 
and shipping costs. There also would have 
to be more processing and packaging since 
wheat, for example, could be distributed only 
in the form of flour, It is hard to say how 
much more expensive this would be than the 
food surplus program to which the Govern- 
ment now is committed. But granting that 
food stamps would cost more, is it truly more 
economical to let food spoil than to pay the 
cost of getting it to the hungry? 

Why, then, is the plan not given at least a 
trial? Will the Senate force the House to 
take a second look at a sensible suggestion 
for reducing the hunger in our land? 


SECRETARY BENSON AGAINST FOOD STAMPS 


Becretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
has again vetoed a food-stamp plan such as 
that proposed by Representative LEONOR SUL- 
LIVAN, Of St. Louis. The Secretary acknowl- 
edged that this device for distributing sur- 
plus foodstuffs had worked well “when people 
could not afford to buy good food," but he 
said there is no need for it in a period of 
prosperity and high employment. 

Such assistance certainly is not needed by 
the prosperous and the employed. But what 
of the millions of Americans—and there are 
literally millions of them—on meager public 
assistance programs? It is these that Mrs. 
SuLLIVAN has in mind. Prosperity and its 
accompanying inflation only make life harder 
for those who are trying to keep body and 
soul and family together on about $50 a 
month, Why should food spoil while they 
hunger? 

The food-stamp plan, of course, would add 
Somewhat to the cost of the farm price pro- 
gram since wheat can be used by the needy 
only in the form of flour. But a nation 
which taxes itself to keep up the farmer's 
income might be willing to tax itself just a 
trifle more to help the distressed. Or does 
Secretary Benson doubt this? If so, he could 
tay as much instead of intimating that every- 
body is prosperous. 
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TEXT OF H. R. 949 


Mr. Speaker, the provisions of H. R. 
949 for a food stamp plan are as follows: 
[85th Cong., Ist sess., in the House of Repre- 

sentatives, January 3, 1957, Mrs. SULLIVAN 

introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture] 


H. R. 949 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of $1 
billion worth of surplus food commodities 
& year to needy persons and familles in the 
United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare, raise the levels of 
health and of nourishment for needy persons 
whose incomes prevent them from enjoying 
&dequate diets, and to remove the specter of 
want, malnutrition, or hunger in the midst 
of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in ware- 
houses and other storage facilities, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as 
the "Secretary") is hereby authorized and 
directed to promulgate and put into opera- 
tion, as quickly as possible, a program to dis- 
tribute to needy persons in the United States 
through a food-stamp system a portion of the 
surpluses of food commodities acquired and 
being stored by the Federal Government by 
reason of its price-support operations or 
other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Becretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available 
by the Secretary for distribution under this 
program only when requested to do so by & 
State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by eli- 
gible needy persons for such types and quan- 
tities of surplus food as the Secretary shall 
determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or 
other convenient form on the local level at 
such places as he may determine; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities of 
any State or political subdivision thereof may 
participate in the food-stamp plan for the 
distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility 
for surplus foods and in the conduct of the 
program generally to assure achievement of 
the goals outlined in the first section of this 
act; and > 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of sur- 
plus food to be distributed, in amounts based 
on the total amount of surplus food to be 
distributed and on the total number of needy 
persons in the various States and political 
Subdivisions eligible to receive such food. 
The food stamps shall be issued by each such 
welfare department or equivalent agency to 
needy persons receiving welfare assistance, 
or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible 
because of State or local law, and shall be 
redeemable by such needy persons at local 
distribution points to be determined by the 
Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Szc. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or 
&ny political subdivision thereof. 

Src. 5. In any one calendar year the Secre- 
tary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this act of a value of up to $1 billion, 
based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling such focd. 


" 
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Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to 
needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be 1n place of distribution to 
such needy persons under section 32 of the 
act entitled "An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses," approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 6126), as amended, and section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall affect distribution of surplus food pres- 
ently provided for in such sections other 
than to needy persons as defined in section 
7 of this act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this act, a needy 
person is anyone receiving welfare assistance 
(financial or otherwise) from the welfare 
department or equivalent agency of any State 
or political subdivision thereof, or who is, 
in the opinion of such agency or agencies, 
in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible 
to receive 1t because of State or local law. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor, shall make a study of, and shall re- 
port to Congress within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act, on the feasi- 
bility of, the costs of, and the problems in- 
volved in, extending the scope of the food 
stamp plan established by thís act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion, receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
&nce (social security) pensions, and other 
low-income groups not eligible to receive 
food stamps under this act by reason of sec- 
tion 7 of this act. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


The Tobacco Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, far- 
reaching changes in existing farm price- 
support programs have recently been 
proposed. 'These programs, of course, 
are & central part of our total effort to 
protect, stabilize, and increase farm in- 
come so that farmers may share more 
fully in, and contribute more effectively 
to, the general prosperity and economic 
welfare of our country. Their effec- 
tiveness concems us all, and I do not 
doubt that new approaches to the farm 
problem will be widely discussed and 
considered in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this subject, I have prepared a point- 
by-point appraisal of the price-support 
program of greatest interest to the 
farmers of my State—the tobacco pro- 
gram. In it I discuss some of the 
achievements of that program, and 
analyze the reasons why a separate and 
distinct price-support plan is needed for 
tobacco. I believe my prepared address 
on this subject presents basic facts, and 
that these facts clearly call for the con- 
tinuation of this program which has 
been such an outstanding success. 
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In order to make these facts con- 
veniently available in more concise form, 
I ask that a brief summary of the full 
statement setting forth my position on 
this matter be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum-' 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF SPEECH BY SENATOR JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER ON THE TOBACCO PROGRAM 


The price of tobacco is a matter of vital 
concern to some 200,000 rural Kentucky fam- 
ilies, because it directly affects their in- 
come, their standard of living, and their 
future opportunities. That price is deter- 
mined not alone by the well-established de- 
mand for quality cigarette tobaccos, but also 
by the effective operation of the production- 
control program for tobacco—through which 
growers cooperate with their Department of 
Agriculture to maintain a balanced supply 
in line with that demand. This plan of 
controlling the supply, so that farmers may 
realize the benefits of the demand for their 
tobacco, has proved itself workable, effective: 
popular, economical, and fair to all segments 
of the industry and to the Nation as 9 
whole. 

The tobacco program is in a class by itself. 
For example, it 1s the one program having 
fixed supports, at 90 percent parity, estab- 
lished by law. Yet, tobacco is not su 
Effective production control has made 90 per- 
cent support work for tobacco—to the ad* 
vantage of growers, the Federal Government 
and taxpayers. In fact, while billions have 
been spent in honest efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of a lagging farm economy in gen 
the tobacco farmer has stuck to his pro* 
gram of balancing supply with demand. 

The only question involved here is whether 
three-quarters of a million farmers, wor 
together, are entitled to the help and 
ance of their Government in carrying out 
the program of their choice so long as they 
keep that program sound. My answer is that 
their performance in good faith entitles t- 
bacco growers to the continuation of thelf 
present program. I oppose lowering sup“ 
ports for tobacco. 

We have this distinct tobacco to- 
day because the production, marketing, and 
consumption of tobacco itself is in many 
ways unique. It therefore requires a dif- 
ferent price-support and production-control 
program. I will describe here 11 of the 
differences which both require a separat? 
program for tobacco and make that program 
workable. 

First, tobacco is a high-labor crop. A full 
year and 410 man-hours of labor are re- 
quired to produce an acre of Burley. When 
4 or 5 baskets of Burley from that acre 8I? 
set out on the warehouse floor, a year 
the farmer's toil, hope, and fears is sold at 
auction. Our tobacco growers must depen! 
then, to an unusual degree on their price“ 
support program. > 

Second, tobacco production is not mech: 
anized. The technological revolution in 8£* 
riculture as a whole has scarcely affected 
tobacco. The second acre costs the farmer 
nearly as much to raise as the first. I 
takes more, not less, labor to raise an act? 
of tobacco today than 15 years ago. Sup“ 
port at 90 percent of parity is needed to pro- 
vide tobacco farmers a decent minimum 
wage floor. 

Third, tobacco is an intensive crop. Its 
high value per acre makes it well suited to 
our small family farms. The average Bur- 
ley allotment in Kentucky, although onf 
1.37 acres, last year produced over a to 
of high-quality cigarette tobacco— 8 
$1,400 to the farmer and enough for 2 mil 
lion cigarettes. = 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers owi 
ing modest family farms are therefore ab 
to rely on their tobacco allotment 85 
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cigs force of income. These are the 
duce rs know tobacco best—and who pro- 
Mey e world's finest tobacco. I do not 
x © they will agree that it is worth less 
ence i or that their years of experi- 
cheaper = months of toil should be sold 
gia durth, tobacco 1s & highly specialized, re- 
f crop. Its peculiar dependence on 
b pie climate makes rigid allotments 
equi oe historical production patterns more 
ieee than for other crops. Tobacco 
they jon feel that this program, in which 
to com together in a cooperative effort 
Ply with the law of supply and de- 
ka vides them essential freedom in the 
itis. Place to sell their product for what 
aire our cigarette tobacco is sold exclu- 
ugh central auction markets. This 
e developed after years of trial and 
sible a travail, works well. It makes pos- 
tob. Price floor, not only supporting 
each f, Tp crop as a whole, but under 
farmer 1 er's individual lots of tobacco. The 
Port o the direct beneficiary of this sup- 
Percent op ^ 10D—tecelving immediately 90 
tion is n in cash. The whole opera- 
keting dled without loss by farmers’ mar- 
Commodliep Ttives under contract with the 
E ed Credit Corporation. 
tobs Pes] limited field of buyers for 
Bress agn, stated in 1948, when the Con- 
ing in law my amendment first establish- 
Proy bss Percent of parity as a separate 
Peting” 25 or tobacco, the major buyers com- 
farmers or the tobacco offered by 750,000 
both ha, an be counted on the fingers of 
Year epus "The farmer who has spent & 
Of to * g toil to produce a crop 
Prine? Which is his cash crop and his 
a of income, must sell his to- 
ia M Of the few buyers, or else lose 
bor. The Federal Government 
Program ough its parity and support-price 
E only substantial assurance the 
^ reasonable S have that they will receive 
Seventh © price for their product.” 
of Fe the excellent storage quality 
Value as iem which, in fact, increases 
or support tis aged. Without a fixed level 
would „ however, this very storability 
as it aid to te to the farmers’ disadvantage— 
of fons the hundred years when 1 year 
of Starvari ces was followed by 2 or 3 years 
Eighth, On prices, 
acco, there are no alternative uses for 
Other crops, flexible supports 
markets to seek alternative uses and 
ty. Sot Tobacco has no such oppor- 
doeg give ] ever, the single-use market 
Picture s0 Mares & clear demand-supply 
a wrt can support, and do support, 
Which Sites Ch meets these realities, and 
ket at ach of them a fair share of the 
a fair price, 
deman we relatively Inelastic consumer 
usumer demand plays & minor 
E the price farmers receive 
lso, farm price plays a small 
2 AA the tobacco in & 
ettes, the farmer gets 
are ponta I believe American consum- 
this Very re and able to pay our farmers 
in nth, that Price for their tobacco. 
burdensome G00 program does not result 
TCU does nor Government-owned stocks. 
Obacco is own a pound of tobacco. 
has, Subsidized. The program 
terest * made several million dollars in 
able reco fits on CCC loans, This remark- 
f : 
d have ade 55 credited to the farmers 
e 
P their Part of ee ied necessary to 
fram Sid bargain in this pro- 
keep its ernment can do no less than 
80. t pas of the bargain and maintain 
fontinue to Port prices so long as growers 
to keep demonstrate their willingness 
Eleventh, p pogram sound. 
Modity ox Obacco is the only farm com- 
Which excise taxes are imposed. 
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Federal and State revenues from the grow- 
ers’ efforts ($2 billion yearly) are about 
double the return to the growers themselves, 
Thus, while operation of our price-support 
program for tobacco has not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything, tobacco has brought 
immense revenues to local, State and Federal 
Governments. This fact surely merits con- 
tinuation of a tobacco program which in- 
sures stable prices and balanced supplies, 

The most eloquent testimony as to what 
farmers think of their tobacco program is 
found in the referendum  votes—where 
the growers have approved burley and flue 
cured marketing quotas by 95 to 98 percent 
in all the elections held since 1948. Here is 
what the tobacco program has meant to 
farmers in dollars and cents: Burley prices 
tripled, and the value of the crop to farmers 
increased six-fold from $40 million to one- 
quarter billion dollars in the first 15 years of 
the program. These gains have been im- 
proved in recent years, so that last year the 
burley crop sold for the highest prices on 
record—averaging 63.5 cents a pound for & 
crop which brought farmers $322 million. 
The current flue-cured crop is also bringing 
record prices. 

Thanks to the joint efforts over many 
years of a great many conscientious and 
devoted people, and to the active cooperation 
of tobacco farmers everywhere, the tobacco 
program has been conspicuously successful. 
I believe it is a basically sound, helpful and 
essential part of our total farm program to- 
day. I believe it can continue to serve faith- 
fuly and well the tobacco growers of my 
State, the rural economy of the South, and 
hence the general welfare of our country. 

In support of this position, I can do no 
better than to quote the President's Agri- 
cultural Message of 1954. President Eisen- 
hower stated then: “Tobacco farmers have 
demonstrated their ability to hold produc- 
tion in line with demand at the supported 
price without loss to the Government. * * * 
It 1s recommended that the tobacco program 
be continued in its present form." 

The record of accomplishments since that 
time fully justifles the President's faith in 
our farmers and in this program. No more 
dramatic demonstration of farmers’ willink- 
ness and ability to keep their tobacco. pro- 
grams sound could be asked than the sub- 
stantial production adjustments made by 
both burley and flue-cured growers in the 
last 3 years. The President’s conclusion, 
therefore, is still valid. And I believe his 
recommendation is as sound today as it was 


3% years ago. 


Week After Week, Dun & Bradstreet 
Reports the Largest Percentage of 
Bankruptcies Among Companies With 
Liabilities Between $5,000 and $10,- 
000—Small Firms by Any Yardstick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the weekly average of business 
deaths has increased to 272, far above 
the average of any year since World War 
II. Failures so far in 1957 are close to 
the 10,000 mark. The toll of weekly fail- 
ures is now climbing above the depres- 
sion era level set in 1939, In fact, this is 
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the first year the 1939 record of the de- 
pression years has been challenged. 

Week after week, Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ports the largest percentage of bank- 
ruptcies among companies with liabili- 
ties between $5,000 and $10,000—small 
firms by any yardstick. 

Only recently Miss Porter and the 
Journal of Commerce reported that ad- 
ministration leaders in Washington were 
saying, in effect, that “what we need to 
end the wage-price spiral in this country 
is a little recession, and the quicker it 
comes the better." 

Now, it appears, the administration is 
getting its wish, 

Iinclude here an article by Sylvia Por- 
ter from the Washington Evening Star 
on this thoroughly alarming situation: 

CHRISTMAS IN JULY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

"The President's tax proposals for the 
benefit of small business make me feel as 
though Christmas had come in July for 
small business," exulted Small Business Ad- 
ministrator Wendell Barnes the day after 
President Eisenhower had sent one of his re- 
strained, ineffectual letters to Congress ask- 
ing for minor tax relief for small business. 

Christmas in July? Or August? Or Sep- 
tember? Or etc.? 

Every prediction for small business bank- 
ruptcies in 1957—even the most somber— 
will haye been topped by the year end. 

The weekly average of business deaths has 
increased to 272, far above the average of 
any year since World War II. Failures so 
far in 1957 are flirting with the 10,000 mark. 

The toll of weekly failures is now climbing 
above the level set in 1939. This is the first 
year the 1939 record has been challenged. 

Just about every field of business is con- 
tributing to the statistics. The biggest year- 
to-year increases in failures are being re- 
ported by manufacturing, construction, and 
service firms, but retailers and wholesalers 
are failing in large numbers, too. 

And week after week, Dun & Bradstreet 
reports the largest percentage of bankrupt- 
cies among companies with liabilities be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000—small firms by any 
yardstick, 

NAGGING PROBLEMS 

The biggest problem nagging the smaller 
businessman today is getting capital and 
maintaining enough cash in his business to 
permit him to operate aggressively, compete 
successfully and grow. 

So, what's being done? 

Beginning today, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee is taking to the road to build 
up support behind a tax-relief bill in 1958. 

It’s opening hearings today in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Then it goes on to Los Angeles, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Wichita, 
Miami, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Port- 
land. Senator SPARKMAN, the Alabama Demo- 
crat who heads the committee, is certainly 
trying hard to develop a tax relief bill that 
will win acceptance in Congress. 

But what are the chances of this sort of 
action? Slim. Any important tax cut next 
year will go to individuals, not small-busi- 
ness men. There are more individuals who 
vote, and it's an election year. 

ACTION DOUBTFUL 

Anything else? Yes, the Federal Reserve 
Board is making a comprehensive study of 
the financing problems of small business to 
see what gaps exist and what might be done. 
The hope is that the Reserve Board will 
complete its study in the next 18 months 
and make constructive suggestions, 

What are the chances for action? Slim— 
for quite some time. 

* And, yes, there is something else, In 
Washington between September 23 and 
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September 25, there'll be a Conference on 
Technical and Distribution Research for the 
Benefit of Small Business. Mr. Eisenhower 
wil speak at the conference and so will 
Mr. Barnes. 

This is the situation as the small-business 
man moves into the cycle of the fiercest com- 
petition in decades—a cycle which even the 
giants are approaching with concern. 

And how high, Mr. "Christmas in July" 
Barnes, do you think the small business 
failure rate will go now? 


Report to the People of New York, 
Autumn 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK ' 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my final re- 
port on the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress to the people of New York. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK, 
AUTUMN 1957 


(This is the final report on the 1st session 
of the 85th Congress. It is the second of 
this Congress intended to keep citizens of 
our State informed of my activities, of the 
work of the Senate and the state of the 
Nation.) 

PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The most important phase of foreign pol- 
icy dominating the world scene is disarma- 
ment. Since the 1958 Geneva Conference 
the United States has been working toward 
& first-step disarmament agreement with the 
U. S. S. R. I have worked to have included 
measures to improve the peace machinery, of 
the United Nations, including an established 
U.N. police force like that now functioning in 
the Near East. Our country continues to in- 
sist on U. N. inspection and control in some 
form as essential to any secure plan for dis- 
armament or ending nuclear-weapons test- 
ing. 

Congress authorized a foreign-aid appro- 
priation of $3,435,810,000. The new Mutual 
Security Act has as its principal feature a 
$300 million economic development fund on 
& loan, rather than a grant basis; $1.9 billion 
for military assistance; and $725 million for 
defense support. 

The 900,000 Arab refugees from Palestine 
remain as the most nettling problem in the 
Near East and their resettlement is a pre- 
requisite to a permanent, peaceful solution 
there, 

Plans must be accelerated for alternates to 
the petroleum supply routes in the Middle 
East on which 70 percent of free Europe's oil 
supply depends, presently threatened by 
Communist infiltration and subversion in 
Syria, Egypt, and Yemen. 

If we are to resolve the struggle against 
communism without war, the foreign-aid 
program is indispensable to our national se- 
curity and must be adequate to meet the tre- 
mendous task. Our foreign economic policy 
must emphasize international trade expan- 
sion and Congress should approve joining the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. The 
Syrian crisis, the Soviet claims to an inter- 
continental ballistics missile and develop- 
ments at the London disarmament confer- 
ence underline these hard realities. 
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I sponsored legislation which passed calling 
for a special study by Government and pri- 
vate industry of the barriers to international 
travel with a view to its increase, 

In line with the President's historic 1953 
atoms-for-peace proposal, the Senate ratified 
the treaty for United States participation in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Due safeguards for the national security are 
included and I opposed efforts to weaken our 
participation. 

I have protested constantly the situation 
of Americans held prisoner by Communist 
China contrary to international law. 

I introduced a measure to promote the 
interchange of students with the European 
Soviet bloc countries to help break down the 
Iron Curtain and promote people-to-people 
understanding. 

AGRICULTURE 


About $3.6 billion was appropriated for the 
Nation's farm programs for this fiscal year. 
The soil-bank program, a major effort to re- 
duce farm surpluses without wastefully hich 
Government price supports, has been contin- 
ued for another 4 years. 

I joined in sponsoring the Agricultural Re- 
search and Industrial Act of 1957 for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for in- 
dustrial purposes, a necessity if we are to re- 
duce our vast farm surpluses. 

The $50 million Federal flood indemnity in- 
surance program failed of passage. Though 
the Senate approved $14 million, the House 
eliminated it. I hope next year we will be 
successful with this program as we have af- 
fected areas in New York. 

BUDGET AND TAXES 


The 1957 fiscal year was concluded with a 
surplus of $1.6 billion. This has been ap- 
plied to reducing our $270.6 billion national 
debt, the interest on which comprises some 
10 percent of the budget. 

In appropriations for the current fiscal year 
Congress cut some $4.9 billion from Presiden- 
tial requests. I supported budget cuts where 
I believed they were consistent with the na- 
tional interest. 

The Senate passed S. 434 requiring Federal 
budget estimates on an annual accrued ex- 
penditure basis, a Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation, 


Legislation was passed restricting rapid 
tax amortizations to new or specialized de- 
fense and for research and development fa- 
cilities for defense, in line with recently 
adopted administration policy. 

Hearings commence January next on legis- 
lation to revise the tax structure. It is hoped 
that the Congress will be able to give relief to 
small business, those on pensions and indi- 
viduals of moderate income, where such re- 
lief is most needed. 

CONSUMERS 


Inflation is a major domestic problem; and 
calls for the unremitting corrective effort of 
every legislator. I am sponsor of the resolu- 
tion authorizing the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee to study con- 
sumers’ services of the Federal Government 
and how they may be best utilized for lower 
living costs. I fought for lower interest rates 
and lower FHA downpayment requirements 
to ease the heavy burden imposed upon those 
who wish to purchase their own homes. Asa 
member of the Small Business Committee, I 
have been active in efforts to fight against 
economic monopolies and oligopolies which 
prove so costly to the consumer. Also, Iam 
sponsor of legislation for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Affairs. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The most significant action this session was 
the passage of the civil rights bill, the first 
such legislation enacted in over 80 years. 
This bill provides (1) a six-member biparti- 
san Commission on Civil Rights, with 
subpena power, to study any deprivation of 
voting rights and to appraise civil rights laws 
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and enforcement; (2) an additional Assistant 
Attorney General for civil rights enforce- 
ment; (3) action at the discretion of the At* 
torney General for an injunction in the Fed- 
eral courts to stop interference with the right 
to vote in Federal elections; (4) that Fed 
judges may issue orders to safeguard equal- 
ity in the right to vote under State laws; an 
(5) extending to many Negroes in the South 
the opportunity to serve on a Federal co 
jury. A compromise provision was adop 
permitting a judge in criminal contempt to 
fine up to $300 or imprison up to 45 
without a jury; in all other criminal con- 
tempt actions a Jury is required upon request 
of the defendant. 

While the civil-rights bill fails to do all 
it should to secure equal civil rights, it is an 
effective step ahead in the key area of voting · 
It contains a practical, constitutional solu* 
tion to the Jury amendment. I shall con* 
tinue to seck other civil-rights legislation 
essential to our people and our times. 

The O'Mahoney bill designed to protect 
FBI files as a result of the Jencks case, 
been enacted into law. I worked with Seng, 
tor O'MAHONEY to insure that the bill woul 
not be unconstitutional, to make clear its 
Purposes to deal with statements or re 
made to a Government agent and to make 
airtight the safeguards against a fishing ex- 
pedition" into FBI files. 

The Special Subcommittee on Senate Rule 
XXII, the filibuster rule, of which I am c- 
chairman, held extensive hearings and a Te 
port is soon to be forthcoming. Rule xxi 
should permit full debate but bar filibuster 
designed solely to block congressional a 
The recent one-man filibuster during 
civil-rights debate—the longest on record— 
emphasized the need for reasonable c. 

Congress passed amendments to the Virg!? 
Islands Organic Act giving its popularly 
elected legislature greater authority. This is 
another forward step to full self-government 

SOCIAL SECURITY, EDUCATION, AND HEALTH 


By an amendment which I supported, New 
York State policemen ard firemen may now 
obtain social security coverage on the 59 
basis as other State and local employees 
a referendum. 


The time for disabled persons to file to pre- 
serve old-age, survivors, and disability 1° 
surance has been extended to July 1, 1958- 

The House of Representatives killed 
$1.5 billion Federal aid to school construc 
tion measure, thus preventing Senate action’ 
Assistance to school construction in areas 
special Federal activities like Army camps. 
however, was continued for 1 additional year. 

I supported passage of authorizing grant 
to the States to aid nearly 1 million mentally 
retarded children of school age. Only 15 
cent of these are now receiving help. I — 
working on a proposal for a national h 
program to give all our citizens an op! 
tunity for medical care through cooperation 
fostered by the Federal Government wi 
the private economic system. 


HOUSING 


The fight in which I actively engaged to 
achieve lower downpayments on FHA nome 
purchases under the new Housing Act W9 
successful; thus on a $15,000 home, the 
payment is now $800 instead of $1,950. The 
new housing law also authorizes $1.99 bullen 
for housing programs of various types. 
cluding $965 million for new lending au 
ity for the Federal National Mortgage a 
ciation to provide a secondary market f 
home mortgages; $350 million for urban To 
newal or slum clearance grants to cities; 
million for mortgages on housing ad jacent s 
military establishments; $175 million for 
lege housing mortgages; $100 million for du. 
operative housing mortgages; and $150 217 
Mon for a special Presidential fund largi 
for mortgages on housing for the elderly 
families displaced by slum clearance. 
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Instances of fi 

ti agrant maladministration of 
qu I slum clearance projects in New York 
Close! ve been disclosed. I am following 
ing 8 investigation of the Federal Hous- 
former Home Financing Agency of the 
the pub enhattantown project, to see that 
If new c 1s fully apprised of the results and 

legislation is needed. 
Starts, now at an annual rate of 


Babee d necessary home replacements; the 


IMMIGRATION 


3 Compromise immigration bill which 
mated Adding passed permits an esti- 
to the U ditional 60,000 immigrants to come 
uu States. The new law provides 

: e next 2 years for unlimited entry 
Citizens. hans adopted by United States 
and Chtldben ats nonquota status to spouses 
their f m of skilled aliens following to join 
discretion noe gives the Attorney General 
Victed to grant visas to aliens previously 
TB; gives Of minor crimes or afflicted with 
and the P on to the Secretary of State 
2 General to waive visitors’ 

Visas, undis authorizes issuance of 18,655 
of 1953 2 the expired Refugee Relief Act 
: in n expellees, Dutch refugees, 
Persecu tian de Far East and persons escaping 
by the Communists and includes 

*ndment of mine and others including 
East, It tand other escapees from the Middle 
dan nnter the mortgages placed on 

Act, Quotas by the Displaced Persons 


The 
on — law does not regularize the entry 
a e 25,000 Hungarian refugees here 
8 anti-Communist revolt last 
Omission, In addition, it fails 
ang liming a rnization of the quota system 
tion of inequities in the present 
ted b tion law as adyo- 
tary op, "he President, a whole host of volun- 
cans, ang aen on and millions of Ameri- 


ama tained in legislation of which I 
the bane - This is a No. 1 objective for 
home Session, vital alike to justice at 


and our peace leadership abroad, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


develop, - B. S. R.’s announcement about its 
missn Of an intercontinental bal- 

the London a CBM) and the termination of 
gible ament negotiations with- 

wur CE 3 consideration 
em, onal defense policy. While 
Phasize defense and offense with mod- 

we cannot omit means to 


I hay, : 

Committeen urging action on the Cordiner 
Pensation report for modernizing the com- 
tonne], Them for our Armed Forces per- 
ing 15 15 vital to training and retain- 
Guireg, personnel modern defense re- 


Iam 
Army ;o'king with other Senators and the 


I was . 
Federa] ad ip to er of the bill to increase 
a ptr State maritime academies or 
? Senate as irs Schuyler, which passed 

8 there was enacted a law to 

Nurses or ind incentives for badly needed 
Forces, *dical specialists in the Armed 


servicemen continued reduced travel fares for 
*Ponsoreq in Ape & measure I originally 
€ House of Representatives. 


Disc} LABOR 
misuse of we, by the McClellan committee of 
management on funds, racketeering in labor- 
U Pa relations, and other abuses con- 
Dosa] for ri dies the President's pro- 
to het ve regulation of union wel- 
ation 15 assure honest and effective 
or the benefit of the working 
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people. The Senate passed a bill providing 
for public disclosure of financial reports and 
other statements filed with the Department 
of Labor under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Also, assurances of in- 
ternal democracy and grievance machinery 1s 
vital to the future of industrial statesman- 
ship in trade unions. ; 

The President has appealed to labor and 
management for self-discipline to hold back 
inflation. Walter Reuther has suggested his 
$100 per car price-decrease plan and the 
motorcar companies have asked for a wage- 
increase standstill. The problem is clear in 
any case and I shall support policy declara- 
tions and legislation effective to deal with it. 

Modernization and improvement in pen- 
sions, annuities, benefits, and other factors 
in the laws governing railroad retirement are 
past due, considering costs of living and 
wages today. Hearings have been held on 
this necessary legislation but further action 
will wait until means are found to finance the 
increased expenditure. I supported actively 
the railway-brake bill, for greater safety, 
which passed the Senate. 


NIAGARA POWER AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


A major accomplishment this Congress was 
the enactment, after a 7-year effort, of legis- 
lation, sponsored by Senator Ives, myself, 
and Representative MILLER, authorizing con- 
struction by the New York State Power Au- 
thority of the $532 million self-financed 
power project at Niagara Falls as allowed by 
the 1950 United States-Canadian Treaty. 
The law provides fair preferences for power 
to defense needs, public bodies, nonprofit co- 
operatives, and neighboring States; while al- 
lotting adequate power to replace the loss 
from the 1956 Schoelkopf disaster, and for the 
industrial needs and development of the 
Niagara frontier. 

The full development of Niagara power is 
one of the greatest concepts of economic de- 
velopment in our country. Joined with the 
St. Lawrence power development it should 
stimulate tremendous growth in the under- 
developed areas which exist even in our great 
Empire State. 

In legislation authorizing Government as- 
sistance in the domestic development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes I sup- 
ported the middle position which finally pre- 
valled. It provides Federal help for resecrch 
and pilot-plant development, gives electric 
cooperatives a chance to participate, but en- 
courages commercial development of ultimate 
production facilities. 

I opposed the $500 million Hells Canyon 
Dam which was to have been financed by the 
United States as I believed there had to be 
some finality some time even in Government. 
The 3-dam privately financed project had 
been approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the courts, after the Senate had re- 
jected the federally constructed dam in 1956 
and had proceeded with extensive construc- 
tion estimated at $50 million. I could not 
find an adequate justification to flood out 
this work. 

I supported the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect as the reclamation and power factors in- 
volved indicated Federal development to be 
the best alternative. 

Legislation to limit billboard advertising 
on highways constructed with Federal aid 
remains in committee; it is a problem de- 
serving our utmost consideration. 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


In the closing days of the session the 
Congress passed measures granting an 11- 
percent pay raise to Federal civil service 
and a $546 pay raise to postal workers. 
I worked actively both in committee and on 
the Senate floor for passage of this long- 
overdue legislation and urged the President 
to sign them. Unfortunately a veto seems 
indicated and we must do our utmost next 
year, I believe, with better hope of success. 
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A measure to increase postal rates as an 
offset against the $527.5 million annual postal 
deficit passed the House. Hearings are being 
held in the Senate to afford an opportunity 
for all points of view to be thoroughly pre- 
sented. Responsibility demands action in 
this matter as it does for pay increases. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


I am a member of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business and am partici- 
pating actively in this vital work. 

Congress enacted 11th-hour legislation ex- 
tending the life of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration 1 year, and authorizing an addi- 
tional $75 million for making small-business 
loans. It is hoped that next year the Small 
Business Administration will be made perma- 
nent legislation for which I am a cosponsor. 

Government contracts set aside for exclu- 
sive award to small business increased nearly 
50 percent during this fiscal year over the 


- previous year. 


VETERANS 


Pensions for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities were increased 10 percent 
or more. I strongly supported the new pro- 
vision in the law permitting veterans with a 
service-connected disability to receive both 
Veterans’ Administration and social-security 
benefits. 

The measure providing an additional $200 
million of direct veteran-housing loans by 
the Government and extending the direct 
loan and GI mortgage-guaranty programs 
for a year was passed, but a veto is indicated. 

As a member of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, I have been working for the estab- 
lishment of a standing Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in the Senate similar to the one in the 
House. 

MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW YORK 
STATE 


Bills I had joined in sponsoring were passed 
to amend limitations imposed by an 1896 law, 
thus permitting construction of a new ship- 
ping terminal in Brooklyn; authorizing a sur- 
vey of a water route from Albany into Lake 
Champlain with ultimate connection with 
the St. Lawrence River; clearing the last ob- 
stable to the construction of the Throggs 
Neck Bridge; and facilitating creation of a 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission by New 
York and Vermont. 

I worked in the Rules Committee, of which 
I am a member, to report out a measure for 
strengthening our election campaign expend- 
iture control laws; action is expected next 
year. I joined in sponsoring a measure pro- 
viding for an official residence and sufficient 
allowances for the Vice President. 

I joined with Senator Ives in special rep- 
resentations to the Senate seeking to pro- 
tect the interests of the Seneca Indians of 
New York (granted them by a 1794 treaty) in- 
cident to the flooding of lands in the con- 
struction of the Kinzua Dam. 

The Senate passed Senator IvEs' and my bill 
for additional Federal circuit and two dis- 
trict-court judges to relieve the overcrowded 
court dockets in the Metropolitan New York 
area, and I will seek to get this enacted next 
year. I introduced legislation for national 
recognition of the Baseball Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

I was active in efforts to retain the Veter- 
ans’ Administration regional office in Brook- 
lyn, to save the Scotia naval installation in 
Schenectady, to protect employee rights at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and similar matters 
of concern to individual citizens, 


CONCLUSION 


The thousands of letters from New Yorkers 
I receive weekly show lively citizen interest in 
Federal Government activities. These com- 
munications serve as an invaluable guide in 
my work here, and I sincerely hope that the 
people of this State will continue, as they 
have for over a decade now, to give me their 
views on matters of national importance, 


A'1698 
Prolonged IlIness-Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association of July 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING THE Book. PnRo-. 


LONGED  ILLNESS-ABSENTEEISM, SUMMARY 
REPORT, PUBLISHED BY THE RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL FOR Economic SECURITY, CHICAGO 


The American Medical Association was one 
of over 200 sponsors of the study on pro- 
longed nonoccupational illness among em- 
ployed persons which was initiated by the 
Research Council for Economic Security in 
1952. Financial support was granted this 
project on at least two occasions by the board 
of trustees in view of the objectives originally 
stated. They were to determine the extent 
of the problem of prolonged nonoccupa- 
tional illness, and its impact upon the em- 
ployed population, and also determine 
whether measures were necessary to deal 
with the problem, if one existed, when all the 
facts essential for the objective evaluation 
became available. 

Such participation in sponsorship and 
financing in no manner carried with it-agree- 
ment with or approval of the findings or 
conclusions of the study. In fact the Ameri- 
can Medical Association had no opportu- 
nity to review the findings of the study in its 
entirety, the conclusions drawn, or certain 
sections of the report prior to publication. 
Therefore, the American Medical Association 
cannot be considered as giving endorsement 
to some of the highly questionable conclu- 
sions of this study. 

A review of the published report shows 
that it not only fails to fulfill the objectives 
as originally stated but draws conclusions 
which are neither valid nor substantiated by 
the limited and meager data released for 
publication. Moreover, there appear to be 
serious errors of omission, and the data pre- 
sented could be considered inadequate. 
` "The chief finding that has been widely 
quoted in the American press is that the net 
cost of prolonged illness per worker amount- 
ed to 13 percent of annual income, On the 
basis of this publicized finding, moreover, 
the authors have drawn a basic conclusion, 
stated on page 14 of the report, “when the 
illness is serious and a period of disability 
is prolonged, the financial burden may well 
be insurmountable. The catastrophe is aug- 
mented when such illness involves a worker, 
& wage earner—faced with both the loss of 
income and the medical care cost * * *. 
With these cases multiplied by the thousands 
across the Nation we indeed, are faced with 
& social-security problem." 

For reasons presented below, there is ob- 
Jection to both the basic finding and the 
inference which the authors have drawn 
from it. The 13 percent cannot be other 
than an inflated figure. Neither the net 
wage loss per worker nor the net medical 
care expenditure per worker used in this 
figure is completely net. In making the de- 
ductions from the gross wage loss the authors 
did not allow for all offsetting forms of com- 
pensation; e. g., the income-tax deduction to 
which the worker would be entitled. With 
recpect to the medical care expenditure, the 
authors state, when shifting from the aver- 
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age (mean) to median value, that for the 
average value only benefits from group plans 
were deducted from gross medical care ex- 
penditures, but that for the median value, 
benefits accruing from individual policies 
were also deducted. Since neither of the 
components, wage loss or medical care ex- 
penditure, is truly net, the 13 percent can 
be considered inflated. By how much this 
figure was inflated, cannot be stated, because 
the authors themselves did not publish 
enough data for making such a correction. 

An objection may also be lodged against 
the lumping of the wage loss and the medi- 
calcare expenditure. In particular, it should 
be emphasized that the medical care ex- 
penditure portion of this cost of prolonged 
illness was by far the smaller part. When 
the average (mean) figure of 13 percent is 
employed, the net wage loss, which was not 
truly net was more than twice as great (9.3 
percent) as the medical care expenditure 
(3.7 percent), which was far from net. When 
the cost of prolonged illness is expressed in 
terms of the median worker, and the netting 
of medical care expenditures carried out 
more carefully, the wage loss (6.7 percent) 
was more than 5 times as great as the medi- 
cal expenditure (1.2 percent). As a matter 
of fact, relative to this median worker, the 
annual medical care expenditure per year for 
prolonged illness was $41, and this figure 
refers to only 2.5 percent of all total absence 
periods. It is believed that this finding, also 
presented in the final report, flatly contra- 
dicts the introductory generalization that 
the financial burden of such illness is catas- 
trophic and reveals a social-security problem. 

Nowhere does the text justify the con- 
clusion that the findings would “Provide 
the information upon which the in-plant 
or industrial medical program can plan ap- 
propriate measures for nonoccupational dis- 
abilities as effectively as they are now caring 
for occupational disabilities.” Nor is it un- 
derstood how the data provided can show 
the need for "governmental action at Federal 
or State levels.” 

There are many reasons for questioning 
the adequacy, validity, and use of the data. 
Tables 30 and 31 on page 77 of the report 
illustrate a recurring deficiency in the form 
of excessive use of percentages without ref- 
erence to the absolute values they represent. 
The percentages in the same two tables ac- 
cording to their footnote “are based on a 
subsample,” the source and size of which 
are not given, In table 81 on page 169, and 
in other tables, the mean and median an- 
nual earnings are both represented by the 
same figure; namely, $3,485. (The mean 
is another form of average, excessively in- 
fluenced by a few high values in a distribu- 
tion. The median, still another form of 
average, is much less subject to such in- 
fluence. It is the midvalue above and below 
which an equal number of cases appear.) 
Since it would not seem possible for these 
two kinds of averages to be equal with in- 
come so unevenly distributed, it would 
appear that an error in statistical method 
has been made. Since this same figure, 
$3,485, has been used as the basis for com- 
puting both the mean and median percent- 
age of income lost through prolonged illness 
per American worker, it is difficult if not 
impossible to tell what reliability either of 
these percentages has and how to compare 
them. 

Tables 32-33 on pages 88-89 are demon- 
strably incorrect, as any physician or research 
worker could ascertain by referring to the 
“International Statistical Classification of 
Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death,” 
WHO, 1948. In fact, the so-called WHO 
numbers appearing on pages 88-89 are not 
the same as those appearing in Appendix 
H of the report. 

The American Medical Association has al- 
ways supported and encouraged research to 
provide objective information on the basis 
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of which the medical profession, the alied 
professions, and other groups interested 
the problem of illness can provide medi 
care to the American people. Its coopers 
tion with the United States Public Health 
Service in the current National Health Sur- 
veys reflects its continuing interest in 
problem of sickness absence. It gave 
nancial support to the Research Council 
study for the same reason. However, W. 
the reports of the results of research state 
or imply that the research has fulfilled 1 
objectives, when in fact it has not, 
the American Medical Association feel 
bound by its duty to the medical prof 
and the public to reject such reports, - 
It is unfortunate that the Research Coun 
cil did not fulfill or even consistently pursue 
its own stated objectives of eliciting and 
reflecting "all facts essential for obj 
evaluation." 


Why Does Organized Labor Oppose 
Right-to- Work Laws? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, tH? 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union Counti 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., each year conducts an 
essay contest among those graduatinf 
from the various high schools in each 
State senatorial district. The subject 
of the essays concern the controve 
subjects pertaining to the American La- 
bor Movement. The winner of each m 
trict is given a 4-year scholarship to " 
University of Pittsburgh by the Sta 
senator of each respective district. 

The writer of the following essay D^ 
ceived the highest scholarship award © 
Lieutenant Governor Furman of Pe 
sylvania. 

The interest in these essays is increas 
ing each year, and the result is ped 
the graduating class is doing consid 
able research and securing valuable 3" 
fcrmation on labor problems. 

I think that the reading of this essit 
by the Members of Congress would s, 
profitable as it clearly demonstrates Spal 
thinking of young Americans who 
be the leaders of the America of tomo” 
row. 

The essay follows: ; 
WiNNING Essay IN PITTSBURGH Cue, 

LABOR UNION, AFL-CIO, SCHOLARSHIP 

TEST ENTITLED "WHY DOES ORGANTZFD m 

Oppose RicHT-To-WoRK Laws"? BY ^" 

CzABAN, SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 

From the very beginning of our indus — 
revolution, workers realized that some 
of security was necessary to protect «el 
secure the objectives of labor. As apost 
on, labor unions realized the great adv! 
ment of industry and worked to bring anf 

à 
ve 


the great gains achieved for the wo?! 
man which have enabled him to 1 
respectable life. mI 
Today we are living in the atomic nag 
where labor unions are more significant 
ever before in our history, because new 
lems arise in industry every day and 121755 
unions are needed to serve as a guide for qus 
workingman. The headlines in our P^ 
papers, the propagandists, and the orators 
tend to make a furious conflict Over el 
right-to-work laws. What are these 
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Dated by 18 States and voted down by 17? 

ne side the argument is that no person 
the ae compelled to join a union. On 
don er the contention is that those who 
Labor e their share are free riders." 
right-to-work are firmly convinced that this 
uni movement aims to weaken 


—— labor today stands as an ex- 
ship ie Y strong organization. Its member- 
Wer aaan people, which is about 
* the working people in the 
us d States, It took many years of strenu- 
SE to establish this strong organiza- 
t the -— represents this large percentage 
PY or people, but nevertheless it 
guards t and its principles stand as safe- 
darkest Or the workingman through the 
Periods of our history. 
tte pem: the very beginning of the labor union 
Wor Jectives were: Higher wages, shorter 
Paid UND, better safety measures, and 
Over the Ons. These objectives triumphed 
country h whole world because no other 
Before as such high standards for labor. 
People es Objectives were put into effect, 
day with Working as long as 14 hours a 
Security d low wages and little or no 
Man js a] tsoever, but today the working- 
labor ,, "together a different person because 
to fon any ae ide 5 have fought and will continue 
sured his rights. Labor unions have in- 
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tion. wie decades of their smooth opera- 
laws, by 1 the passing of the right-to-work 
is on. B States, the battle pro and con 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
: first place they (right-to-work 
Becong piace create any jobs at all. In the 
Unnecessary they result in undesirable and 
Working limitations on the freedom of 
men irá mem and their employers 
vely and agree upon con- 
of work. Finally, they restrict union 
basio atrantons and thereby undermine 
Mate of a labor organization.” 
t — Bea I have never quarreled with 
have tes to enact such legislation; 
done 1s to question the wisdom 

right in so doing." 
Union ore laws are not only unfair 
n by vaL but also unfair to the 
t. Und ening it or eventually destroy- 
Ploymen er these laws a person may seek 
e without joining the union, but 
Union and member has to pay dues to the 


EE 
1 


ei 


SEF 
2 


8 
g 


sE 
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Joys the Peces the "free rider" who en- 
This law 18 DOM but pays nothing for them. 
reason that wether unfair for the obvious 
Joining the undes People who work without 
or Somebod: union simply hang on the back 
i they Y who belongs to the union, and 

rely &nd enjoy the same privileges. 


block "es leaders are right in seeking to 
Ment into ead of the right-to-work move- 
Zuch laws wtditional States and to repeal 
ery inane they now exist. 
x the dansent Person should have re- 
x Itear us ee in the right-to-work laws, 
Xürlgug]y Uu American people are living too 
Ment, look into this disastrous move- 
Work laws md People think that right-to- 
What they Ply mean the right to work, but 
on to earn a a mean is the right of work- 
o labor union 8 without paying dues to 
e 
talons are ae although they may think 
Ms Com An. feel that it is undemocratic 
= must Ybody to belong to a union, but 
OP. it u th ber that, under the union 
on who decidesuployer rather than the 
Ea des what person shall be hired 
Aualiication applicant is hired only on the 
a heh his education and ability, 
* union within ba piia he must join 
ak e period—usuall 
onthing wank, retain his Job. Unions have 
shall hive ‘O say as to whom the 
shop the majority t mee is that in the 
rule is the ve 
Society and civilization, xen: 


» Prosperity, and wealth during 
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Our trade unions have helped Americans 
to be proud of our country's ability to pro- 
duce an increasing volume of goods, the 
greatest the world has ever known. Labor 
unions have helped to Increase buying power 
Of the average worker, because of increased 
wages and the added protection that unions 
have won for him. In communities where 
unions are strong, wage and salary incomes 
improve, and so the volume of sales improves, 
too. Where unions are weak, wages are low, 
and the sales of different commodities are 
also low. 

So-called right-to-work laws, which tend 
to weaken unions, also tend to weaken their 
ability to improve the economic status of 
their members. That's why right-to-work 
laws weaken the econonry of each commu- 
nity. The advocates of right-to-work laws 
have one fundamental aim—to weaken free 
American labor unions by denying them their 
right to gain union security provisions 
through the collective bargaining procedure. 
The right-to-work laws have the effect of 
keeping unions from growing. The right-to- 
work laws also have another effect—where 
there are no unions, the pay is low and work- 
ing conditions poor, and organization of 
labor unions are very likely to be not ac- 
complished. President Dwight Eisenhower 
has pointed out: “Only a fool would try to 
deprive workingmen and workingwomen of 
the right to join the union of their choice." 

The 18 States which now have the right- 
to-work laws are very small and not highly 
industrious; for Instance: Mississippi, where 
factory workers earned an average of only 
$50 a week; and in South Carolina, the aver- 
age weekly earning of factory workers was 
$53, so we can easily see that those Southern 
States cannot affect our economy in the 
East and Middle East. Their right-to-work 
laws have been also introduced in our State 
but we have voted them out for the simple 
reason right-to-work laws simply do not fit 
into the American tradition of government 
impartiality. Unions want justice and 
equality for both labor and management, but 
right-to-work laws tilt the scales of justice 
in favor of the employer against the working- 
man and this is contrary to our best Ameri- 
can traditions. Now Americans have the 
highest standard of living in the world and 
this was brought about from our organiza- 
tions and sponsorship of labor unions. If we 
want to maintain our high production and 
standards of living we must outlaw the right- 
to-work laws and continue to have the union 
shop where every employee is under the in- 
fluence of democracy. 


An Experiment in the Administration of 


Adrenalin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, on August 21 I inserted on 
page A6891 of the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD & leaflet published by 
the National Humane Association of Chi- 
cago entitled "An Experiment Concerning 
the Administration of Adrenalin to Cats 


Which Have Been Skinned Alive" (depart- 
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ment of physiology, University of Buffalo 

School of Medicine). 

On the same day, prior to inserting this 
material, I announced on the floor of the 
Senate: 

"I am a little disturbed, Mr. President, 
&bout some of the material I have received 
from representatives of  antivivisection 
groups. They have asked me to put some 
material in the Recorp, and, by request, I 
shall do so. 

"In doing so, Mr. President, I want to make 
it clear to the antivivisectionists that I am 
not an antivivisectionist. I am in favor of 
humane policies in animal experimentation, 
In our medical laboratories I have always 
taken the position that I did not favor the 
dissection of animals for any useless 
purpose. 

“Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp certain material sent to me 
by the antivivisectionist group. I know 
nothing about the facts, true or alleged, 
which are set forth in the material, but I 
think the group referred to is entitled to 
have this material available for the reading 
of Senators.” 

Although the leaflet was inserted with 
the foregoing precautionary remarks, Prof. 
Fred R. Griffith, Jr. who was mentioned in 
the leaflet, objected to the insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Professor Griffith 
supplied me with a report of the actual ex- 
periment involved in this case. I ask that 
this report, designated as “An Experiment 
Concerning the Administration of Adrena- 
lin to Cats Which Have Been Skinned Alive.” 
(department of physiology, University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine) be inserted at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

I assure Professor Griffüth that If he cares 
to supply appropriate comments in answer 
to the statements contained in the leaflet 
of the National Humane Education Associa- 
tion, I shall be pleased to include his com- 
ments in the Recorp early in the next ses- 
sion. 

The report follows: 

“A POSSIBLE ROLE OF THE SKIN IN THE EFFECT 
OF ADRENALIN ON BODY TEMPERATURE AND 
RESPIRATORY METABOLISM 

“(Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Physiology, vol. 156, No 1, January 1949) 

“(By Charles E. Whitcher and Fred R. Grif- 
fith, Jr., from the department of physiology, 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine., 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 

“Administration of adrenalin in physiolog- 
ical dosage to the intact animal invariably 
leads to increased respiratory metabolism 
and body temperature, which appear without 
discoverable dissent to be accepted as cause 
and effect, respectively. On the other hand, 
attempts to demonstrate a calorigenic action 
on isolated tissues have led to results so con- 
tradictory as to be completely inconclusive, 
In the face of this, the idea suggested itself 
that the uniformity of result in the intact 
animal might be due to a simple reversal of 
sequence: increased body temperature due 
to cutaneous vasoconstriction might be re- 
sponsible, at least in part, for the increase 
in metabolic rate. As will be shown in what 
follows this appears to be true. 

“Procedure 


“The experiments were made with fasting 
cats, anesthetized with dial-urethane 
(Ciba). Oxygen consumption was measured 
in a closed-circuit system from which car- 
bon dioxide was removed by soda lime. Body 
temperature was recorded with a rectal ther- 
mometer. Freshly prepared adrenalin hy- 
drochloride (Parke Davis) in saline was 
injected intravenously for 5 minutes at the 
rate of 0.004 mg/min/kg. body weight. Oxy- 
gen consumption was recorded continuously 
before, during, and for 25 minutes following 
the injection. Rectal temperatures were 
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read each minute. Following a normal run, 
the skin was removed except from the head, 
feet and tail; all denuded parts were cov- 
ered with vaseline and cotton. Rectal tem- 
perature, which fell during the operation, 
was brought back to the previous normal 
with artificial heat; when it and oxygen 
consumption were stabilized adrenalin was 
again injected and oxygen consumption and 
rectal temperature recorded as before. 


* Results 


“The cats fared well throughout the ex- 
perimental period. Skinning caused little 
loss of blood, and had no apparent effect on 
pulmonary ventilation, blood pressure, pulse 
rate, or the pressor response to adrenalin. 
In addition, it seemed to have no effect on 
normal oxygen consumption, the average for 
which, in the period preceding injection, 
was 12.6 in the normal and 12.9 ml/min. in 
the skinned animals. This small difference 
probably was related to the slightly unequal 
rectal temperatures which as a consequence 
of failure exactly to control body temperature 
with artificial heat were 38.41 and 39.49* C., 
respectively. 

“Figure I [not printed in the Recorp] 
shows the average results obtained on 14 
animals. Oxygen consumption of the intact 
animal was increased 7 percent curing the 
5-minute injection period and 14 percent 
during the interval 5 to 15 minutes after 
injection; at the end of the experiment, 25 
minutes after injection, it was still 6 percent 
above the normal. These results gain cre- 
dence by being almost exact replicas of a 
previous observation of the effect of the same 
dosage of adrenalin. 

“In the skinned animal oxygen consump- 
tion rose only slightly, 4 percent during the 
5-minute injection period. The maximum 
increase, which was only 5 percent, occurred 
in the 10-minute interval following injection 
and was followed by a sharp fall to 2 percent 
below normal 25 minutes after injection. 

“As to body temperature, the intact ani- 
mal showed a rise of 0.03° C. during the 5- 
minute injection period; this continued to a 
maximum of 0.11* C. during the first 5 min- 
utes after injection and was still 0,08* C. 
above normal 25 minutes after injection. 

"In contrast, the skinned animal showed 
an actual fall of temperature, amounting to 
0.03* C., during the injection period itself. 
A maximum rise to only 0.01* C. above nor- 
mal occurred during the 5 minutes following 
the injection. This was succeeded by a 
steady fall, which persisted for the remainder 
of the experimental period, leading to a 
temperature of 0.17° C. below the starting 
normal 25 minutes after injection. 


* Discussion 


"These results appear to substantiate, at 
least in part, the hypothesis that cutaneous 
vasoconstriction in the intact animal by re- 
ducing loss of heat through the skin effects a 
rise of body (rectal) temperature. This, in 
turn, would be expected to increase the 
metabolic rate. In the skinned preparation 
there were no cutaneous vessels to constrict 
and so to conserve heat. Therefore it, as 
seems probable, the vessels in the splanchnic 
viscera were constricted as normally, the 
blood supply of the exposed striated muscles 
would be increased with the possibility of 
augmented heat loss. This could account for 
the general reduction, rather than increase, 
of rectal temperature and oxygen consump- 
tion in the skinned animals during and after 
injection. The source of the small increases 
which still occurred after skinning are being 
further studied. ~ 

“Summary 


“A skinned animal preparation is de- 
scribed which appears to be new and which 


1 Griffith, F, R., Jr., F. E. Emery and J. E. 
ood. American Journal of Physiology, 
128; 281, 1940. 
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may be useful in subsequent investigations. 
In this work the calorigenic response to ad- 
renalin shown by intact cats is found to be 
reduced after the removal of the skin.” 


The Prepayment Principle in Health 
Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica had what has been reported to be 
its finest meeting ever at Two Harbors, 
Minn., early in July. The well-known 
executive director, Mr. Jerry Voorhis, 
summarized the conference in his cus- 
tomarily excellent way in his column, 
the People's Business, for July 25, 1957. 

The distinguished Governor of Minne- 
sota, the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, 
gave an outstanding address at that con- 
ference when he dedicated the commu- 
nity health center at Two Harbors. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Voorhis’ column and Governor Free- 
man's speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

The column and address follow: 

THE PEOPLE'S BUSINESS 
(By Jerry Voorhis) 

In Two Harbors, Minn., two battle monu- 
ments have been built, They aren't statues 
of soldiers or airmen or sailors or marines. 
They aren't even obelisks. They are neat, 
attractive buildings dedicated to the health 
of all the people of a whole area of the north 
country of Minnesota, 

They are a fine, new hospital and a beau- 
tiful, medium-sized clinic building. 

But they are battle monuments just the 
same. 

Governor Freeman told why when he dedi- 
cated the buildings on July 18. He said, 
“We honor the Community Health Associa- 
tion of Two Harbors as a pioneer in the field 
of organization to meet human needs. As is 
true of all pioneers, if had to meet new prob- 
lems; and it had to struggle against the kind 

-of resistance and inertia that always serve 
as bulwarks of the status quo. 

“This pioneering spirit, this willingness to 
explore new methods to meet changing needs, 
this courage to lead the way in the face of 
long-established methods that no longer 
serve their purpose, is an urgently needed 
spirit and attitude in our rapidly changing 
world of today.” 

For many years the doctors who were cur- 
ing the diseases and delivering the babies 
and maintaining the health of the- people 
of Two Harbors were denied membership in 
the local medical society. This meant that 
as membership in the cooperative health 
plan—Communjty Health Association—in- 
creased it was extremely difficult to persuade 
new doctors to join the staff. 

Now that is changed. The Two Harbors 
doctors are members of the society. What 
is more, they compose most of the staff of 
the new community hospital. And the new 
clinic is their own place of professional prac- 
tice. For it belongs to the people whose needs 
these doctors serve. 

Like the battles of Washington, D. C., Elk 
City, Okla, New York City, San Diego, Seat- 
tle, Chicago, and a lot of others before it, the 
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battle of Two Harbors was won by the people. 
It was won for the right of the people to Jol? 
cooperative health plans. 

The two buildings stand ns witness to thst 
fact. 

Charles Wilkinson, moving spirit in thé 
early organization of the Two Harbors h 
plan, presided. Dr. Michael Shadid, wh? 
founded the first cooperative hospital 1? 
America, was there as honored guest. 
was George Jacobson, whose Group Health 
Association has been the best support of the 
Cooperative Health Federation—now GrouP 
Health Federation of America—through 10 
11 years since it was founded at Two Har t 
in 1946. So was Dr. Dean Clark, preside? 
of the federation, general director of si 
chusetts General Hospital, and America“ 
No. 1 authority on prepayment health plans 
So were representatives of group health 
payment plans and cooperative health 
ance plans from all over the United Sta 
and Canada. Horace R. Hansen was 
GHFA's legal counsel who guided the 
Harbors plan through its struggle to su 
And so were scores of other people from ¥ 
ranks of labor and from professional 
tions of the medical professions, and tron 
the rural areas—to see what this was do 
about and whether and how they could 
the same in their communities or for 
groups. 

There were the ladies of the Two Harbor 
Community Health Center who by bake sales 
by sewing, by every kind of means raised 
less than $25,000 to make their own 
possible. 

And somewhere in the background where 
they didn’t belong were two modest men, 
One was Dr. William Kosiak, for many years 
the medical director of the Two Harbors 
the man who stood his ground with the to 
ple—and took care of them when it was, uas 
say the least, hard to do. The other t 
"Bil" Detweller, the administrator of 18 
Two Harbors plan, who saw on this July bt 
the dreams of years of struggle and dow 
and worry and care and abuse—come 

There weren't many dry eyes that 
sunny day in Two Harbors. 

But the moisture was for joy, not for sor- 
row. It's good to make the most of it Mo 
the people win a battle as important as 
one. 


THE PREPAYMENT PRINCIPLE IN HEALTH , 


ECONOM!CS 
FreemáP 


(Dedication address by Orville L, 
Governor of Minnesota, on the occasion 
of the dedication of the Community Heel) 
Center, Two Harbors, Minn., July 18, 19 


At this dedication of the Clinic of 
Community Health Association of Two a 
bors, we are honoring an organization aa 
& community for its contribution to the sol 
tion of one of our greatest human probl ore 
the provision of better health care to In 
people. At the same time, we are m 
our bellef in a method of approach to ut 
solution of such problems—a method 159 
involves voluntary action, cooperation, com 
munity participation, and the principles 
democratic action. in 

I am particularly happy to participate ^ 
this dedication, not only because of the T^, 
terial achievement represented by the phys. 
cal plant we are dedicating today, but € u 
more because of the principles it represen cs 
It is particularly fitting that this observan! " 
should take place at a meeting of the o 
Health Federation of America and of 
Group Health Institute. For 11 years 5 
this summer the Group Health Federat! 2 
was organized here at Two Harbors—to 9, 
tend and further the same principles t5? 
are being carried out here by the Two 
bors Community Health Association. ae 

We honor the Community Health Associs 
tion of Two Harbors as a pioneer in the fle 
Of organization to meet human needs. 
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uu true 


Probl Of all pioneers, it had to meet new 


P and it had to struggle against the 
Tesistance and inertia that always 
fs bulwarks of the status quo. 
explore Ploneering spirit, this willingness to 
this co new method to meet changing needs, 
long estre to lead the way in the face of 
^ blished methods that no longer 
Spirit can purpose, is an urgently needed 
World oy attitude in our rapidly changing 
Well ag ss DAY, In the feld of health, as 
face are every field of human relations, we 
rapid at changes—changes resulting from 
tionary gien of population, from revolu- 
impact Scientific discoveries, and from the 
ang 8 these on our economie patterns 
Progress organization. Human happiness, 
» and well-being depend upon how 
to these changes. And, 
; Our need for this pioneer spirit is 
ever before. 
this tribute to the ploneers of 
bors Community Health Asso- 
only fitting that the tribute be 
sented bene all of the organizations repre- 
Each of ie in the Group Health Federation. 
Under am T has pioneered in its own area, 
This, it one ees difficult circumstances. 
Poss; Seems me, indicates the great 
Group ities and promise that lie in the 
common falth Federation, Motivated by a 
*Iperen cho Pose, you meet together to share 
encouragem to help each other, and to give 
the task ent to others who would join in 
of bringing improved health bene- 
eumstan ore people, under the changing cir- 
In ere of the new world of 1957. 
comp) ete ene to Minnesota its first plan for 
Two Harbor ot care on a prepayment basis, 
Bous spirit represents not only the coura- 
ang Princi Of the pioneer, but also the spirit 
in Two — Of cooperation. The doctors 
Munity 8 and the people of this com- 
trate in a ita surrounding rural area coop- 
Belves with un on effort to provide them- 
that an kind of prepayment medical 
Metropoli usually found only in large 
I be tan areas 
to a peve 
a Tura] 
ang 
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cau can adjust 
the Two Ea 
ciation, tt is 


the extension of such a program 
Population is of real significance, 
Ppy to learn that the Commu- 

i$ ie ation has been awarded 
dial tion for its contribution in 
8 Te aa We all iow now 

e expanses of rura 

5 8 towns in which medical 
Pes d facilities are not as readily 
they are in our large cities. 
Ore there is a special value in the 
to rural-health care that we 
Associat PPY to be able to extend to the 
person and to this community my warm- 
achievement congratulations on this great 
- I know most of you person- 

OW of the ability, the dedica- 
work that you have de- 

the orem. I am confident that 
© way to éven greater success 
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are on 
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Prese; 

— 
Meth: 

tase Methods 

higne, iren 

th 5 and scientific stand- 

Spirit and practice of democ- 


Goy 
methods MU E know the value of these 
y business Principles. It is also part of 
tho th care know how great is the need 
a for Who. * Particularly as it applies to 
th POneibility m the Government shares the 
are Tam deeply concerned with 
nce and extension of the prin- 
9cracy and freedom 1n our Gov- 
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ernment and in all areas of our society. 
And I know that the surest way to extend 
these democratic principles, and to make 
them secure, is to see that, under their 
operation, the basic human needs of all of 
our people are met adequately and effec- 
tively. 

These principles of freedom and democracy 
need face no serious threat here in America, 
unless we fail to extend and make available 
to all of our people the benefits of our great 
resources. Certainly our respect for human 
values, and the ethical and spiritual prin- 
ciples on which our way of life is based, 
demand that the essential standards of hu- 
man physical needs—be they food, clothing, 
shelter, or medical care—should be available 
to all. We in America can and must offer 
to all of our people the best care that medical 
science has developed. 

I am sure that there is general agreement 
on these objectives. But we must constantly 
ask ourselves how effectively we are pro- 
gressing toward these goals, Can we improve 
our methods and our approach? Can we 
reach more people than we are now? 

I would note here only a few highlights 
with regard to the urgent human need for 
health. We all know that it is basic to 
human welfare. We all know that Ameri- 
can doctors, hospitals, scientists, and techni- 
cians have made astounding progress in their 
ability to prevent and cure human ilis. We 
are told that in the last decade alone they 
have added 5 years to the life expectancy of 
the average American. 

You have studied in much more detail than 
I the extent to which the people are getting 
the full benefit that our great scientific prog- 
ress has made possible. Again we all know 
that these increased benefits mean increased 
costs, and that, therefore, the cost of medical 
care is increasing rapidly. Expenditures for 
physicians’ services in the United States have 
more than doubled in the last 10 years. 
They are worth these increased costs. And I 
am sure than on the average, as a whole, 
and in the long run the American people 
can afford to pay. But medical care expenses 
do not affect the head of a family on the 
average, as a whole, and in the long run. 
They hit hard, and unexpectedly, and with- 
out regard for his ability to pay. 

This fact plays an important part in the 
problems faced by millions of people in se- 
curing adequate health care. It makes it 
imperative for us to consider the importance 
of prepayment, of some form of insurance in 
the field of medical care. Statistics, care- 
fully studied and analyzed, can reveal much 
about the extent of our progress toward our 
objectives. One little item in the recent 
Health Information Foundation survey of 
medical costs and voluntary health insurance 
is of impressive significance. Among per- 
sons in families with surgical insurance 
there were 7 surgical procedures per 100 per- 
sons—among persons in families without 
surgical insurance, in comparable economic 
levels, there were 4. i 

The pre ent principle in hea eco- 
Bone ie relatively new, yet it has made 
tremendous progress in the past 10 or 20 
years. Plans providing varying, limited 
amounts of hospital and surgical care, or 
indemnity for their cost, operated by Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield and by scores of in- 
surance companies, provide some protection 
for more than balf of the people of the United 
Btates. 

The value of this kind of protection should 
not be overlooked. It constitutes genuine 
progress toward our goals, but it does not 
represent achievement of those goals. A sur- 
vey published last year by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shows that 
among familles having all types of illnesses 
the bulk of the average expenditures was 
for items for which this kind of protection 
is not generally available. The Health Infor- 
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mation Foundation reports that in 1953 only 
15 percent of the total medical and hospital 
charges incurred by families surveyed was 
covered by insurance benefits. 

It is true that insurance is more general 
when applied to hospitalization and to those 
very serious illnesses that result in the 
greatest economic hardship. But, as Dr. 
Baehr, the president and medical director of 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, said last year: “To collect from a major 
medical expense policy you must usually 
come close to the pearly gates. This is not 
health insurance.” And he pointed out that 
while sickness insurance provides financial 
aid when illness occurs, health insurance 
should more adequately. safeguard health. 
It Should make available the kind of pre- 
ventive care, and early attention in case of 
illness, that our most widespread prepayment 
methods fail to do. 

It is in regard to the need for this kind of 
health care that you in the Group Health 
Federation are making such a great contribu- 
tion, I am encouraged by the progress that 
is being made; by the number and size of the 
plans represented here; by the quality and 
extent of the services you provide; by the 
growing interest that organized labor is tak- 
ing in plans of this kind; by the instances 
of cooperation between Government and pre- 
payment health care plans whereby govern- 
mental units contribute to the payments 
made by their employees to such a plan. I 
am particularly encouraged that here in Min- 
nesota another prepayment complete health 
care plan is about to begin operations, when 
Group Health of St. Paul, of which I am a 
member, launches its program next month, 

My greatest concern is whether these pre- 
payment plans, that offer really complete 
health care, can expand fast enough, and can 
be extended to enough people, to meet our 
real needs. 

Many of the free countries in Europe have 
adopted government plans, more or less uni- 
versal and with some element of compulsory 
participation, to provide health care. In my 
Judgment, compulsion is never desirable— 
unless it is essential to achieve a socially 
necessary goal. Compulsory participation 
may not be needed in the United States, if 
voluntary prepayment plans can be extended 
to meet the need. 

I should like to see all possible support 
and assistance for such voluntary programs. 
I believe that support and assistance from 
three sources would be of real value in mak- 
ing it possible to offer voluntary, prepayrhent, 
complete medical-care programs to all of the 
people, on financial terms which they are 
able and willing to pay. 

First, I sincerely hope that voluntary pre- 
payment health-care plans, organized by the 
people who need such care, will receive the 
cooperation of the medical profession. The 
willingness to cooperate that is evident here 
in Two Harbors, and also in St. Paul, encour- 
age me to believe that clear understanding 
of the programs involved, and a common 
dedication to the goal of better health care 
for more people, will insure such coopera- 
tion. 

All of your plans, I know, rightly place 
the complete control of medical care itself 
in the hands of those professionally qualified 
to perform this function. But many of your 
plans provide for lay, or consumer, owner- 
ship of the physical facilities; and for con- 
sumer participation in the business and eco- 
nomic aspect of the plan. This is not a 
new and untried principle, but rather one 
that long experience has proved successful 
in the operation of hospitals. 

More than 90 percent of the hospitals in 
the United States are owned by the people, 
either through their governmental units or 
through churches and other voluntary, non- 
profit organizations. 'The capital invested by 
the people in these hospitals now amounts to 
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$3 billion, and is increasing by $200 million 
a year. If the approximately 100,000 doctors 
who use these hospitals had had to make 
this investment themselves, it would have 
amounted to $30,000 each, and an annual 
investment for replacement of at least $2,000 
each, Obviously this would be neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. And this lay or public 
ownership of hospitals has worked very well. 

It seems logical to me that this method 
would be equally applicable to medical care 
facilities other than hospitals. I therefore 
believe that a like degree of cooperation can 
be worked out between the medical profes- 
sion and those voluntary prepayment plans 
in which laymen join together to assume the 
financial burden of providing the physical 
facilities and the business and economic ar- 
Tangements for payment. 

No other group is more concerned with the 
extension of better health care than is the 
medical profession. For that reason I believe 
that, with adequate understanding and in 
a spirit of good will, our doctors will extend 
their indispensable cooperation to any sin- 
cere program for extending the benefits of 
medical services to more people. Such co- 
operation with prepayment health care plans 
will insure high standards and the control of 
professional services by professionally quali- 
fied personnel; and will contribute immeas- 
urably to the growth of such plans. 

A second source of real impetus and en- 
couragement to voluntary prepayment plans 
is their support by organized labor—and by 
other economic organizations, particularly of 
farmers, that can make a like contribution 
even if on a smaller scale. Group Health of 
St. Paul ploneered in providing health insur- 
ance to farmers through their memberships 
1n cooperative creameríes; and more recently 
projects are under way to make available 
such insurance for the first time to farmers 
through their REA memberships. 

Organized labor is, however, taking the 
lead in gaining for its members more ade- 
quate health-care services. In many of the 
plans represented here, including Two Har- 
bors, labor has played a major role. 

In this field, labor, with its millions of 
members and its growing health and welfare 
funds, has an opportunity to make a contri- 
bution of immeasurable value. It can choose 
between accepting provisions for ordinary 
kinds of indemnity insurance (sickness in- 
surance rather than health insurance), or us- 
ing its great influence to help to organize and 
build plans that will provide complete health 
care. It cannot only proceed, through col- 
lective bargaining, to provide its members 
with payment for such care, but it can also, 
through education, further among its mem- 
bership an understanding of the importance 
of preventive and complete care. 

Organized labor has also, in this field, an 
opportunity to cooperate with other groups 
in the community in a common effort to meet 
an urgent need that applies to members and 
nonmembers alike. It can earn for itself 
greater public understanding. It can devel- 
op & more widespread recognition of the 
fact—that is becoming more and more in 
evidence each year—that responsible union 
labor is concerned with more than just bread- 
and-butter unionism—that it is concerned 
with achieving for all people higher stand- 
ards and a better way of life. 

A third source of support and assistance 
for voluntary prepayment medical care plans 
can come from government. 

It is traditional in America for government 
at all levels to provide protection, service, and 
assistance of various kinds of private enter- 
prise that is clearly in the public interest. 
In carrying out this tradition cur Govern- 
ment provides protection for the right to do 
business, and the use of public facilities. In 
many cases our Government has provided 
epecial economic incentives for such enter- 
prises as private utilities, publishers who use 


the mails, privately own transportation fa- 
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cilities—to note only a few—even though 
these are profitmaking enterprises. Such 
Government assistance is justified on the 
basis that the growth and success of such 
enterprise will be of benefit to all of the peo- 
ple. I, for one, believe that voluntary pre- 
payment plans offering complete health care 
are of equal or greater importance to the 
public interest, and as such they should 
receive such assistance from Government as 
is appropriate and desirable. 

Government, as an employer, has already 
demonstrated the assistance it can give to 
health-care plans by helping to obtain cover- 
age for its employees under such plans. One 
of the largest of such plans, the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York, was given 
substantial impetus by such assistance. I 
am informed that another of our largest 
cities, Philadelphia, is now embarking on a 
program to bring to its employees the benefits 
of a health-care plan sponsored initially by 
organized labor in that area. Governmental 
units at many levels could extend this kind 
of cooperative participation to voluntary 
health-care programs. 

Perhaps the most challenging way in which 
government could assist in the expansion of 
such plans lies in the area of utilizing them 
in the provision of medical care for some of 
those people for whose care the various units 
of government are now responsible. 

Many examples of the provision of medical 
care directly by Government are well known. 
For veterans, Government provides care in fa- 
cilitles which it owns and operates through 
the services of physicians and others directly 
employed by Government. For those suffer- 
ing from serious and prolonged illness, such 
&s tuberculosis and mental illness, Govern- 
ment has likewise carried nearly all of the 
burden. 

Our State and local governments carry 
nearly all of the costs of medical care for 
others who cannot afford to pay for such 
care. Our biggest problem in this field is 
with regard to our growing population of 
older people. In Minnesota the cost of medi- 
cal care provided under the Old-age assist- 
ance program is well over $17 million per 
year, and is increasing at the rate of nearly 
$2 million & year. Only about 10 percent 
of this amount is covered by the Federal 
Government—the State and the counties 
share in the remaining 90 percent. 

Al available information indicates that 
these costs will continue to rise. This is not 
only because people live longer, but because 
social security retirement benefits are rarely 
enough to cover serious medical expense. 
Thus, while a lower proportion of our older 
people wil be dependent on public aid for 
ordinary living expenses, more of them will 
need to depend on assistance in case of 
illness. 

Right now, Minnesota pays for a monthly 
caseload of about a thousand who need and 
get assistance for medical care although they 
have sufficient incomes of their own to cover 
other living costs. These payments on be- 
half of men and women who, aside from 
health care needs, would otherwise be self- 
supporting, are estimated to be about 7 
percent, or $1,200,000, of our medical care 
expenditures in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram. 

In 1956 our medical care costs amounted 
to 40 percent of our total old-age assistance 
payments. It is expected that in 1957 this 
percentage will rise to 43 percent. Esti- 
mates indicate that 75 percent of those re- 
ceiving old-age assistance payments receive 
medical care payments some time during 
the year. 

I know that other States face similar situ- 
ations and problems, although Minnesota’s 
burden may be greater than most because 
we are one of the few States that have no 
ceiling on medical care for the aged. We 
provide them with the care they need. And 
under no circumstances, it seems to me, can 
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we attempt to lighten our burden by adopt 
ing a ceiling that would deny them 
that they need. But we can, and must. 
ask whether we could provide that neces 
Bary care by a better method. 

I am deeply concerned with the manf 
problems related to services for our aging. 
and I know that health is among the most 
important. I have urged State mat 2 
funds to assist counties and nonprofit organ 
izations to build nursing homes, for this 
the biggest single part of the cost of 
medical care for the aged. We must 
give careful consideration to the most effec" 
tive and economical way by which. we 
carry out our responsibility to provide 
good health care for our older people. 

I hope that we can explore the possibilities 
of extending the voluntary prepaid medical 
care principle to a greater proportion of out 
aging citizens. We should consider wh! 
some assistance should be given toward pra- 
payment charges for those over 65. we 
should study carefully whether cooperatio® 
between government and voluntary healt 
plans might offer a more constructive use 
the money we now spend on medical 5 
for the aging. Greater emphasis on preve? 
tive care might not only lower the cost, put 
also contribute materially to the health and 
happiness of the people involved. 

We should also consider whether gover?” 
ment should offer assistance to make it pos- 
sible for other groups of people, such 
those in lower income brackets, for W 
voluntary plans now seem too costly, to > 
ticipate in such prepayment plans. Gover? 
ment assistance here would not be a neW 
expenditure, for when illness strikes severely 
in these groups now the public must 9% 
sume the major share of their medical 
costs. Many in these groups are often de- 
scribed, along with 80 percent of those 9 1 
65 years of age, as “medically indigent- 
do not like this term, because it applies © 
description that is resented by most 
cans to a situation that cculd occur to mos 
of us unless we participate in some 
insurance or prepayment plan. For even 14 
this period of prosperity, very few of us co 
meet the costs of a catastrophic and po" 
longed illness (such as, for example, care 
treatment for polio) out of current in 

But, by whatever description or term we 
use, we know there are millions of peo 

theif 
needs under ordinary circumstances, but at 
not large enough to cover the entire cost 
participation in voluntary health care plans 
There are others who, during periods of 
employment, lose the group coverage the- 
have. If we could devise an equitable and 
practical method by which government 85^ 
sistance would enable many of these to ad 
ticipate in prepayment plans we would $ " 
very little to the cost that government mu 
now assume in cases of illness within su 
groups. And we might provide for bet 
health care than they now receive, cert 
in the preventive field. 

Any such program would have to be based 
on cooperation between the governmen T 
unit involved and the voluntary plans. 
could be a kind of partnership between 
on the one hand, the people as represen d 
by their Government, and the doctors in 
the people as organized and represented 
prepayment plans. I believe this might de- 
velop into a major contribution to su 
in our efforts to meet human needs. £ 

For we in America have, I believe, dem 
onstrated the value of voluntary acti 
of the participation of citizens thro’ 
their own organizations in efforts toward 50. 
cial and economic improvement. We rese? 
anything that is totalitarian or monopolls 
tic or arbitrary. We even dislike the term, 
compulsory, unless it is applied to 3 
thing universally accepted as necessary we 
the public good, like school attendance. " 
tend to decide whether or not Gove 


4 
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ev enter any field of enterprise on a real- 
ak Goy, Pragmatic basis—and we do not 
ple nad AND to provide services the peo- 
are not Unless those services cannot or 
We try being provided by other means. 
ot Ben Iam suggesting here in the field 
ernment care, to develop methods of Gov- 
ing With operation and assistance in work- 
Ward a voluntary and private groups to- 

Ibe Socially desirable goal. 
need er that we can—and will—meet the 
lea} ans Of the people for complete med- 
involve ; under economic arrangements that 
this Pb undue hardship. I believe that 
the be done best by the utilization of 
ina was ment principle. It must be done 
Of ca that insures the highest standards 
ices p> nd the control of professional serv- 
be Pe e doctors themselves. It must 

Th ble to all without discrimination. 
Which th Principles sre among those for 
ica Manda UP Health Federation of Amer- 

- Yo 

commendatio u have earned the highest 


n for your leadership in this 

u for the courage you have 9 

tough problems under difficult 

Yaluabj, ces. You have already made in- 

I * contributions, and are on the way, 
4 w ent, to even greater progress. 

bors * dedicate this clinic of the Two Har- 


unity Health Association, we rec- 
ot Mace Pay tribute to one material sign 
to terr e REM, and we dedicate ourselves 
towarg fied effort and greater cooperation 
all 9 achievement of that goal we 
America, ter health for the people of 


of public-assistance grants. 


Passed 270 to 109. 


285 to 126. 


Drought relief (H. R. 2367)— Providi 


the appropriation for 3 new positions in the Department of Labor 
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Economy Versus Spending—Analysis of 
All Rollcall Votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Involving the Expenditure 
of Federal Funds During the 1st Session 
of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower expected 
the Congress to effect any possible econ- 
omy in considering his budget. He never 
suggested that we approve it without 
exercising our constitutional responsi- 
bilities to examine carefully any pro- 
posed expenditure. 

If we are to reduce the crushing bur- 
den of taxation, further substantial re- 
ductions in the budget must be made. 
The Republican record on rollcalls con- 
cerned with economy is good. I have 
reviewed the 100 record votes during this 
session of the Congress to see which 
party really saved money for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. I find that there are 49 
of these 100 issues which reflect the po- 


List of record votes involving economy in Government 


Description 
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sition of the Members of the House of 
Representatives on economy. Immedi- 
ately following my remarks there is a 
list of these 49 issues. The votes re- 
corded on these issues have been assem- 
bled in a subsequent table. The tabula- 
tions speak for themselves. 

The Republicans cast 63 percent of 
all economy votes. The Democrats cast 
70.7 percent of all spending votes. The 
support scores by members of each party 
show a Republican support score for 
economy of 68 percent, and an opposi- 
tion score of 32 percent. The Demo- 
cratic support score for economy is 34 
percent, and the opposition score is 66 
percent, 

Many will remember the charges 
hurled at President Eisenhower's budget 
last January by Democrats. Those who 
were responsible for committing the Fed- 
eral Government to long-term spending 
programs were suddenly going to pro- 
duce economy for the American tax- 
payer. 

The record has now been completed, 
and the facts are there for all to read. 
Once again the record shows that the 
true advocates of efficient economic gov- 
ernment are the Republicans. The 
Democrats have continued in their tra- 
ditional role of fostering spending pro- 
grams which must result in either higher 
taxes or inflation. 


1957 deficiency appropriations (H. R. PvE ee amendment placing a $15,728,000 limitation on amount to be spent for State and local administration 


ing for payment to ranchers for deferred grazing as part of relief available to drought-stricken areas of the Southwest 


assage. 
1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)—Amendment to reduce by $30,000 
to handle international labor affairs in South America and the Near East. Passed 
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1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)—Amendment to reduce by $204,000 
the appropriation for new positions in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor, Passed 241 to 171. 

1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)—A mendment to reduce by $46,300 
the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Standards, De ment of Labor. Passed 246 to 169. 

1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H, R. 6287)—A mendment to reduce by $136,000 
the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. Rejected 137 to 275. 

1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)—Amendment to reduce by $442,000 
the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of gro mm web Department of Labor. Passed 214 to 205. 

1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287) —A mendment to reduce by $12,186,000 
oe for grants to States for unemployment 7 amore thus eliminating an increase requested by Bureau of Budget over departmental requost and 
eliminating contingency funds. Passed 220 to 200. . 

1958 à propriationa for Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencles (II. R. 6287)—Amendment to reduce by $1,500,000 
funds for unemployment compensation for Federal — and provide same amount used in 1957. Passed 253 to 17. 

1948 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and ses espe and aee A vss ^ ME agencies (H. R. 6287)—4A mendment to reduce by $263,800 
the appropriation for new positions in the Mexican farm r program. Passed A 

1958 appropriations for Deper tents of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287) Amendment to reduce by $346,000 
the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Passed 217 to 202. 

19% appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, 5 ep er and related agencies (H. R. 6287) —A mendrnent to reduce by $31,000 
the appropristion for ni itions in the Women's Bureau. Rejected o 210. 

1958 53 lor DO tenets of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)—Amendment to roduce by $288,000 
the appropriution for new positions in the Wage and Hour Division, Department of Labor. Passed 214 to 205. = 

25 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, N ana Miro C adc (H. R. 6237) Amendment to reduce by $1,327,000 

the increase In funds for expansion of the Food and Drug Administration. y 0 

19/4 appropriations for Department of reg Health, 3 W e e related agencies (H. R. 6287 Amendment to reduce by $1,482,900 

the appropriation for n itions in the Office of Education, Reje 2 

1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor, and Health, Mn m e v e oe (H. R. 6287)—Amendment to delete language 
providing $50 million to municipalities tor waste treatment works construction. Rejec 0 231. 

Commitee Sedes (H. Res. 155 Providing $350,000 (in lieu of $100,000) for purpose of investigating studies by House Committee on Intorstate and Foreign 

-ommerce. Passage. Passed 225 to 143. 

1958 appropriations c the Departments of State, Justice, and Judiciary (H. R. () —A mendment to reduce by $7,039,958 the appropriation for the United 
States share of the cost of international organizations of which we are a member. Rejected 167 to 205. 

19°8 appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and the Farm Credit Administration (H. R. 7441)—Amendment to suspend operation of the soll- 

bank program at the end of year 1957 and to delete provisions for $500 million for the 1958 program. Passed 192 to 187. 

1958 appropriations for the legislative branch (H. R. 7500 Motion to recommit with instructions to delete $7,500,000 for construction of an additional House 
Office Bullding. Rejected 176 to 206. 

* appropriations for the Department of Defense (H. R. 7665)—Motion to recommit with Instructions to restore $313 million of the committee cut of 
86,775,000. Rejected 151 to 242. 
3d supplemental Renee for 1957 (H. R. 7221)—Motion to agree to Senate amendment providing $14 million for initiation of Federal flood-insurance 


program, Rejected 186 to 218. 

Senate Office Building (S. 1428) Authortzing furniture and furnishings for the additional office building for the U. S. Senate. Motion to recommit with 
instructions that the House Public Works Committee Insert specific cost figures. Rejected 135 to 232. 

Senate Office Building (S. 1429)— Authorizing the enlargement and remodeling of Senators’ suites, and other changes and improvements In the existing 

„Senate Office Building. Motion to recommit with instructions that the House Public Works Committee insert specific cost figures. Rejected 148 to 216, 

Veterans’ benefit (H, R. 72)— Amending the World War Vetorens’ Act of 1924 to restrict the transfer of estates of incompetent veterans derived from com- 
pensation and pensions. Motion to recommit, Pas 191 to 161. 

Postal pay Sana (II. R. 2474)— Providing for a $446 increase in basie salary of employees in the postal field service. Passage. Passed 379 to 38. 

School construction (H. R. 1)—Providing for Federal assistance to States for school construction, Motioa to strike’ the enacting clause (and prevent further 
Consideration of the bill), Passed 208 to 203, 
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List of record votes involving economy in Government—Continucd 
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Record | Vote for 
vote | economy 
No. position 
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158 to 244. 
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Rejected 197 to 201. 


plutonium recycle reactor. 


as ad 8 2 8 88 852 


Rejected 70 to 319. 
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Atomic Energy Commission authorization (H. R. 8996)—A mendment deleting $55, 

Passeu 211 to 188. 

Atomic Energy Commission authorization (H. R. 8996)—A mendment revising coo 
for Government ownership and operation of generating 

Atomic Energy Commission authorization (H. R. 8996)— Passage. 

Federal employees pay raise (H. R. 2462)— Providing an 11 percent across-the-board salary Increase for elassified Federal employees. Motion to recomm 


Federal employees pay raise (H. R. 24%) — Passage. "T 
Public works appropriation (H. R. 8090)—M aktng appropriations for civil functions administered by the 88 of the Army and certain agen m 
the Department of the Interior for fiscal year 1958. (Conference report. Motion to agree to Senate amen t aring 


Description 


Jants. Passed 213 to 185, 
Passea 383 to 14. 


Passed 329 to 58. 


for Bruces Eddy project on Clearwater River, Idaho. Rejected 23 to 363. 


Passed 242 to 94. 
stadium in t. 


1958 su 
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2 
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List of record votes involving economy in 
Government, 85th. Cong., 1st sess. 


vote No, 


economy 
position 
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5,20 | 8,406 | 2,777 
. 


District of Columbla Stadium (H. R. 1937)—Authorizing the construction, maintenance, 

be District of Columbia. Adoption of conference report. Rejected 135 to 234. to 

West Virginia Dam (S. 1520)— Providing for the disposal of dam on Little Kanawha River in West Virginia (conference report). Motion to recommlt d 
ting contribution to $50,000 as recommended by Corps of Engineers instead 


2 Picts bo recone and concur in Senate amendment striking out funds for constro? 

„R. 9131)— Motion to agree to Senate amendment providing an additional $475,000 for the Columbia River proK* 
958 supplemental appropriations (H. R. 9131) (conference report) Motion to recede from disagreement on Senate amendment providing an adicional 

1958 supplemental appropriations (H. R. 9131)— Motion to agree to amendment providing for $425,000 for Columbia River project. Passed 165 to 120. 


ivate loans to certain alr carriers. Adoption of conference report, Passed A to m 
conference report, Passed 194 to 122. 


conference with instructions to insist on House 5 limi: 


tion of an additional airport in or near Washingt 


Air-carrier loans (8. 2229)—Providing for Government guaranty of 
1958 appropriations for mutual security (H. R. 9302)—Adoption 


ted 137 to 


Need for a Protective Tariff Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
1st session of the 85th Congress has con- 
cluded its work without having consid- 
ered legislation bearing directly upon the 
tariff policies of the Nation. This is a re- 
grettable omission. However, to those of 
us who believe that Congress should re- 
assert its constitutional powers over 
tariff policy, it is not proper to conclude 
that the tariff issue has been ignored. 

Legislation has been proposed to offer 
tariff protection to our domestic indus- 
tries which are being harmed by com- 
peting products of foreign industries in 
our local markets. Although formal 
congressional attention was not given to 
these bills, there has been, I believe, a 
significant strengthening of support in 
the Congress for such bills. One test 
of this growing awareness that a pro- 
tective tariff law is needed is obvious 
when we realize that legislation which 
would threaten the further lowering of 
tariffs has also failed to be considered 
by the 85th Congress. I refer to the pro- 
posal that the United States join the in- 
ternational organization known as the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

The passage of the OTC bill has been 
urged most vigorously in the past 2 years. 
I believe that the explanation of its 
that the philosophy of “free trade” which 
failure to be considered lies in the fact 
has dominated congressional thinking in 
the past several decades has lost some of 
its appeal as more and more Members of 


callum SS 8 ̃ . mue pe a i ee ̃ Pe Lud 
oant in project (H. R. 2147)— Providing for the construction of the San Angelo Federal reclamation project, Texas. Motlon to recommit. Reject 
189 to 


San Angelo project (H. R. 2147)—Passage. Passed 201 to 190. Re 
1958 coppice appropriations (H. R. 9131)— Motion to recommit with instructions to reduce appropriation of new funds for TVA by $9,784,000. 


jec 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commission (II. R. 4813)—Extending the life of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission, Adoption of c 
ference report authorizing the acquisition of certain land for a District auditortum- cultural center. 
Atomic Energy Commission authorization (H. R. se Amendment deleting $3,000,000 for design and construction estimates of a plutonium react? 


,000,000 for construction by the Commission of a natural uranium and? 


Rejected 115 to 284, 


perative power reactor demonstration program and deleting pro r 


earmarking $500,000 for prep: 


Postal rate adjustment (H. R. 5836)—Increasing certain postal rates. Passage. Passed 256 to 129. oh 
1958 appropriations for mutual security (H. R. 9302)— Motion to recommit with instructions to increase varions items by $715,000,000, Rejected 129 to Im 
Air-carrier loans (H. R. 7993)— Providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers. Mo be 


tion to suspend the rules and pass t 


" 
and operation by the District of Columbia Armory Board d 


Congress have witnessed the economi? 
deterioration in areas they represent be 
cause of the application of those tres 
trade” principles. 

The OTC bill, at first glance seems sin 
ple and harmless enough. It would 
low this Nation to participate in 2D to 
ganization composed of many nations t 
administer another international entis 
known as the General Agreement 
Tariffs and Trade. Thus, tariff & 
ments among all of the participating na 
tions could be decided in this inter- 
national arena. 

I have opposed this bill for several 
reasons. First, because the Federal Con 
stitution specifically gives to Congres 
the power “to regulate commerce Wi 
foreign nations.” This power is give? 
in the same clause which makes the Con 
gress solely responsible for taxation. " 
is unthinkable that the power to tax 2 
American people be delegated by out 
Congress to the executive branch of os) 
Government or to some internati 
organization. In past years, the um 
power has been delezated to the T t 
Commission, thence to the Preside? 
thence to the State Department, and of 
it is proposed to an organization ^ 
nations. The ebbing away of this 
gressional power becomes even clear" 
when we realize that although our Nê” 
tion's tariffs are being affected by tbe Es 
ternational conferences of the Gent is 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, ard 
agreement which has such an outW " 
appearance of a treaty has never bee 
ratified by the Congress. Thus, if * 
gress agrees to our becoming a parts, 
pating nation in the OTC, it is, at 
same time, ratifying the General 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. x 

I do not believe that in the comp, 
world in which we live today that qe 
United States can isolate itself from 


- 
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— of nations. We are clearly 
€pendent in a very large degree for 
How, — and military security. 
Elven er, the zeal with which we have 
away our economic substance in 
ades Programs during the last two dec- 
Only o alarming. The tariff question is 
Drove De aspect of this pell-mell race to 
Problems we can solve all of the world's 
haley, and quicken the time when a 
being f. State of social and economic well 
While t all mankind will be achieved. 
M purpose may be a worthy one, 
Roals jid be better advised to set our 
this Na ane realistic terms and preserve 
Ble agen S strength for the long strug- 
— our enemies who would re- 
Union, to the roll of peons of the Soviet 
fam em the extension of the Recip- 
Contin vce Agreements Act assured the 
i radon of low tariff policies. Many 
the be ed against this legislation in 
Policy f that our international trade 
away at t prevent the further eroding 
the inte eny American industries. At 
— bargaining table, our 
agree to titres have been too anxious to 
Perm} the demands of other nations 
marge Cini them to invade American 
With an increasing volume of 
fiore ducts. This was, unfortunately, 
ciproca] by the Congress when the re- 
Ta a trade legislation was enacted. 
What low heastern Ohio, we know well 
Munition tariff policies can mean to com- 
competit ose economies are struck by 
There aon from imported products. 
this uid few areas of the Nation where 
teries lem is so apparent. In our pot- 
Mines ceramic tile factories, and coal 
of nat nomic depression in the midst 
enforced al Prosperity has become an 
Meant 8 of life. What this has 
Munities terms of hardship to com- 
lth Cor families, and individuals in the 
versta ngressional District cannot be 
Th ted, 
Atreemen aion of the Reciprocal Trade 
ct authorizing bargaining 
— which resulted in even lower 
Can pr Pottery and tile products. We 
Will p edict that even greater damage 
t from this unwise action. For 
ot d ATT Under the Geneva negotiations 
wae’ the tariff on imported earthen 
Over z c Would be reduced 15 percent 
duction ars with annual 5 percent re- 
Tarifs efective in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
the great» chinaware, stoneware, and 
be affect. bulk of dutiable tile would also 
blow at d. is a direct and serious 
employ domestic producers and their 
from tue already greviously suffering 
tion. effects earlier of tariff reduc- 


I wish to 


prese 
cation nt for the record, some 


duceg h of the amount of foreign-pro- 
have heen nod pottery items which 
i Th and are now flooding our mar- 
August e following figures, compiled in 
Com... 1957 by the United States Tariff 
tng voi Sion, show the generally increas- 
ume of imports into this country: 
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Household pottery: United States imports for consumption,! by kinds and by principal 
sources, 1954, 1955, 1956, and January-June 1956 and 1957 


[Quantity in dozens of pleces, value In thousands of dollars] 


United 


T and year 
n d Kingdom 


West Ger- 
many 


Italy Japan Total 


Other coun- 
tries 


Earthenware household table and 
e articles: 3 


1955 (January-Jun 
1957 (January-June) 


1956... 
1956 (January-Jun 
1957 (January-June) 


Chinaware household table and 
mn articles: 


1956. 
1956 (January-June)... A 
1957 (January-June). ......-..-.--- 


Earthenware and chinaware art and 
ornamental articles: 4 


1956 (January-J ) ba 
1957 (January-June)........-.....-. 


195..... 
1955... 


1956... 
1956 (January to June)... 
1957 (January to Juno 


1 Preliminary, Beginning Jan. 1, 1954, the Bureau of the Census discontinued complete compilation of import 
statistics of certain formal entries (or separahly classifiable parts of larger entries) valued at $250 or less. Estimates 
of these omitted imports, based on an officially tabulated monthly sample of the omitted entries, are included in this 
table; such estimates represent up to 11 percent of the totals shown above. 

2 Includes small amounts of hotel-type table and kitchen articles, 

3 Included in“ Other countries“ because of the unreliabllity of the sample of low-valued entries, 

4 Includes small amounts of earthenware and chinaware other than art and ornamental articles, 


For ceramic tile, the following figures show the tremendous increase of foreign 
imports since 1947: 


Ceramic floor and wall tile: Imports (total and by principal sources), 1947-56 
[Quantity in thousands of square feet; value in thousands of dollars} 


Imports for consumption ! 


nom United | West 


Oth 
Kingdom | Germany! i 


All Mexico 
tries countries 


Spain Italy Japan 


Quantity 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Ceramic floor and wall tile: Imports (total and by principal sources), 1947—58— Continued 
[Quantity in thousands of square feet; value In thousands of dollars] 


SaSe 


Imports for consumption ! 


E 
onon 


SSSR. 


! Beginning in 1054, figures do not include individual tmportations for immediate consumption that 
to more than $250 under a statistical classification. do not amount 
3 Includes East Germany prior to 1952. 
* Less than 500 square feet, 
4 Preliminary. 
* Less than $500. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


What we are witnessing here is a direct 
challenge to more than the pottery and 
tile industries. The challenge is to the 
American standard of living. The prices 
of these imported products in the domes- 
tic market are based upon production 
costs. Iam informed that almost 65 per- 
cent of the cost of most pottery items 
represents the cost of labor. For ex- 
ample, at the prevailing wages of a Japa- 
nese pottery worker, his production can 
be shipped to the United States, under- 
sell the American product, and still pro- 
duce a fantastic margin of profit for the 
Japanese pottery producer. 'The con- 
flict, then, is between the American em- 
ployee and the foreign worker. The 
competition is between subsistence or 
"rice bowl" standards and wages to sus- 
tain the decent way of life which has 
become the standard in this Nation. 
Unless we revise our tariff regulations in 
terms of essential human values and 
competing standards of living, we are by 
a calculated national policy writing the 
destruction of any American industry 
where such forces are brought into play. 

This is clearly happening now in the 
pottery industry. It will become appar- 
ent in other of our industries if the past 
&nd present trends are not reversed. I 
can cite the American textile industry as 
an example where import competition is 
already causing serious economic dislo- 
cations in regions depending upon it for 
& source of income. 

In view of our Nation's unprecedented 
prosperity, it may seem unusual to ex- 
press concern in such grave terms. 
However, I believe we allow our pros- 
perity to obscure the pressing need to 
come to grips with economic problems 
carrying serious implications. This is 
certainly a good example of & national 
refusal to look around us to understand 
what is happening. It is long past the 
time to restudy our tariff policies, admit 


our past errors, and correct the distress 
which our trade policy has created. An- 
other opportunity will come early in 1958 
when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act will be considered again for exten- 
sion. It is my earnest hope that each 
Member of Congress will during the next 
several months study the economy of his 
own district to understand how existing 
tariff policies affect the people he repre- 
sents here. I feel certain, then, that 
when the battle of our foreign trade 
policy is joined early next year, the ranks 
of those opposing a continuation of past 
policies will number many members who 


have previously given their support to 
those policies. 


Evolution of Price-Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a factual report compiled by the 
Department of Agricultüre regarding the 
evolution of the price-support program: 

Price support was undertaken for the first 
time in 1933 when loans were made on corn 
and cotton. But the evolutionary process 
that produced the price-support program 
started at least as early as 1920, with the 
collapse of agricultural prices. 

1920-28 


The severity of the price break that began 
in 1920 was unparalleled. Already inflated 
by World War I needs, agricultural prices had 
been pushed even higher after the end of 
the war by heavy demands from European 
countries. In May 1920 the general level, 
or index, of prices received by farmers stood 
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at 236 percent of the 1910-14 average. wre 
this peak the decline started. By Septem 
the index had dropped to 201, and by Decet 
berto148. In March 1921 it reached 127 tros 
by June, 112. Prices recovered some 40 
the June 1921 low point, but they stayed s 
relatively depressed levels for the next 
years, a circumstance which brought 
siderable agitation for farm relief. 

Most of the relief proposals T 
around two-price plans, which, in — 
would have provided a price for foreign m 
considerably lower than the price for 
portion sold 1n the United States. Aten 
the two- price plans differed in detail, oft 
theoretical bases were similar: Low ps 
prices were expected to expand foreign m. 
kets for American farm products; pr 
creased export flow, it was believed, mgt?” 
shorten domestic supplies, thereby stre yof 
ening domestic prices; and the blend of 16 
export prices and high domestic prices fot 
it was hoped, mean improved returns 20 
producers. The two- price schemes pro 
in the 1920's went under various names 
export debenture plan, domestic allo m 
pian, and equalization fee plan. The ot 
incorporated in a legislative proposal 15. 
trom its Senate and House sponsors oof! 
McNary-Haugen bill, was introduced 1n 
gress five times in various forms. 1526 
approved the bill twice, in 1927 and 
but it was vetoed both times. 

1929-32 


In the meantime, a proposal to esati 
a special Government board to assist f ms 
in setting up and managing cooperative e 
keting organizations had received strong 
dorsement from some groups. c 150 
eventually was adopted, with passage post 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. post 
legislation provided for a Federal farm ^ d 
“to promote the effective merchan pir 
agricultural commodities * * * and to sli 
agriculture on a basis of economic eq aol 
with other industries” and provided @ I^" (gi 
ing fund of $500 million for c tion! 
these purposes. The Board in its OpeT? ge 
stressed the development of nation gg 
farmer-owned cooperative marketing 5Y$ 
to which it made loans. With the vario 
funds the cooperatives attempted in ver 
ways, including advances to farmer me™ sif 
on stored commodities, to promote one? 
marketing and stabilize prices. When jo 
continued to decline, the Board made „ 
to stabilization corporations (owned p 
operatives), for the purchase of commodis, 
chiefly cotton and wheat. Still prices force 
and the stabilization corporations were m p 
to acquire larger and larger stocks uP es 
1932, with most of its $500 million rev? ipe 
fund tied up in commodity Inventore js 
oBard discontinued making new Ica 15 
May 1933 the Board was abolished 4 ami 
assets transferred to the Farm Credit À 
istration. 

1933-37 ot 

The Federal Farm Board's exper! 
helped to shape the Agricultural Ad ust an- 
Act of 1933, which provided production corn. 
trols on wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, tie 
hogs, and dairy products—the commodi s 
affected by the act's price stabili U 
features. The controls were implemen p 
Government payments to cooperatirg a 
ducers, the payments being financed coud 
taxes imposed on processors of the con 
commodities. d 

It became apparent within a matte a, 
months, however, that enhancement of 
cultural prices and incomes through nd p 


of acreage and livestock numbers W. te 8 
a slow process, and that some imm cios 
tion was needed. In this economic © ccc! 


the Commodity Credit Corporation (epe 
was created under the President's emete dt 
powers in the fall of 1933 and given, e’ 
authority "to purchase * * hold ag 
deal in * * sell * * * any and all 
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Im UA * * e commodities « * * and to 
first * money upon the same.“ The 
Permian ce-sUpport operations started on a 

ve basis in October 1933 when loans 
a bush e on corn at the rate of 45 cents 
Up to : and on cotton at 10 cents a pound. 
and na 938, prices of corn, cotton, tobacco, 
been M Stores were the only ones that had 
tome Pported. In the meantime, however, 
— were taking place which were to 
Support. Sreatly the importance of price 


ane wupreme Court in January 1936 de- 
trol font Constitutional the production con- 
Act of à ures of the Agricultural Adjustment 
a ‘tie also ruled against processing 

oun - 

Separable tei gr d that they were an in 


Plan. 
tion ana aer 


t this act, although it made for 
tio use, was inadequate for pro- 
Cotton pontrol. Heavy crops of wheat and 
of 937, accentuating the twin prob- 

age of o Pluses and low prices, led to pass- 
193g. Agricultural Adjustment Act of 


1938-48 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
ed for enced form, is still in effect, 
at 52 (1) mandatory price-support 
to 75 percent of parity on corn, 
cotton; (2) when necessary, mar- 
11 on tobacco, corn, wheat, cot- 
ce, keyed to acreage allotments, 
intended to keep supplies in line 
ved demand; and (3) permissive 
Other agricultural commodities. 
there were no specific upper 
Support for permissive commodi- 
than the overall objectives of the 
be the mandatory commodities 
Supported above 75 percent of 


Course, already had authority 
Nod Charter to support prices of vir- 
- Coo 3 commodity—and still 
Since 1 Supported at one time or an- 
933 prices of well over 100 dif- 
Permissive commodities, if fruits for 
* Vegetables for processing, and 
"0 Of seeds are included. 
tbe d increased in importance 
as an sien period, supports being 
: ntive to encourage the heavy 
war r farm products required to 


VB 
e, 


gie 


But, at) Cotton, rice, tob 
wer : acco, and pea- 
tae 90 © brought, Benerally speaking, to 


t of 
Wag Parity level, although cot- 
“Omewhat a rted in the 1944-48 period at 
Support high er levels, 
d 1941-49 Ses made mandatory during 
* Which 88 on the Steagall commodi- 
Henry B. Ste; their name from the late 
bama gall, Representative from Ala- 


f 


Steagall ‘introduced 
lling for mandatory 
Det 1 not less than 85 percent 
basic ess than 90 percent of parity, 
of Agric modities for which the Sec- 
This E a 8 asked for 

zu ction for war purposes. 
duration bert, was made mandatory for the 


legislation Ca. 


ig 
H 


8 
JH 


1 


end of * war and for 2 years following 
Meant ilities which, as it turned out, 
through December 31, 1948. 

1949-54 


griculture of Europe and Asia 
wl & considerable extent from 
o Of World War II and foreign 
i erican farm products de- 
Y. In the meantime, however, 
uction in this country had been on 

Severa] , This supply-demand situation 

ers g l results: Prices received by farm- 
commodities declined, increased 


B 
han’ 1949 the a 
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support activity became necessary, and sur- 
pluses began-to build up. Postwar support 
legislation reflected to some extent the 
changed economic climate. 

Title I, Agricultural Act of 1948, which 
replaced wartime price-support legislation, 
maintained rigid support levels for the basio 
commodities and certain of the Steagall com- 
modities until January 1, 1950, but pro- 
vided flexible supports for the other Stea- 
gall commodities during this period. It ex- 
tended until June 30, 1950, the fixed-sup- 
port level for wool. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 authorized 
and directed even wider departures from 
World War II price-support patterns. It 
retained mandatory supports on the basic 
commodities, but provided for eventual use 
of flexible-support levels.“ It wiped out the 
Steagall classification and made support 
mandatory at flexible levels for a new list 
of designated nonbasic commodities—wool 
and mohair? tung nuts, honey, milk, but- 
terfat, and Irish potatoes? It provided for 
permissive supports on other commodities. 

In June 1950, the free world took action 
in Korea to stop Communist aggression. 
The outbreak of hostilities in that country 
stimulated both domestic and foreign de- 
mand for American agricultural commod- 
ities. As a result, the general level of prices 
received by farmers rose sharply, advanc- 
ing in 1951 about 17 percent above the 
1950 level. As prices rose, support activ- 
ity declined and surpluses began to move. 
Demand continued strong, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suspended all acreage 
allotments then in effect, except on tobacco 
&nd peanuts. Production goals, which had 
been initiated for cotton in 1950, to stimu- 
late output, were established in 1951 for 
& number of other crops. 

American agriculture has a high produc- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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tion potential in time of war or peace. De- 
spite shortages of manpower, machinery, fer- 
tilizer, and other essentials, output rose 
steadily and by 1953—when the cease-fire 
agreement was negotiated in Korea—was 
considerably in excess of effective demand. 
Prices received by farmers weakened some- 
what; increased price-support activity be- 
came necessary; surpluses accumulated; 
marketing quotas were proclaimed for 1954- 
crop wheat, peanuts, tobacco, upland cot- 
ton, and extra long staple cotton; and acre- 
age allotments were proclaimed for 1954- 
crop corn. 

During the 1950-54 period, support levels 
for the basic commodities were maintained, 
generally speaking, at 90 percent of parity.* 
(There was one exception: The price of 1951- 
crop peanuts was supported at 88 percent.) 

1955-56 


Surpluses continued to mount. By Octo- 
ber 1954, the cost value of CCC inventories 
exceeded $4 billion. By November 1955 the 
inventory had a value in excess of $6 billion, 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 provided flex- 
ible supports for 1955 basics within a range 
of 8244-90 percent of parity. For the first 
time since early in the 1940's, prices of wheat, 
corn, extra long staple cotton, and rice were 
supported at less than 90 percent. For 1956 
crops, supports could range between 75-90 
percent, minimums to be based on the sup- 
ply situation, Supports for all basics except 
tobacco were established at less than 90 per- 
cent. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 provided for 
a sollebank program to assist farmers to 
divert a portion of their cropland from the 
production of excessive supplies. 

The computation of parity and various 
other parity provisions were affected by the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948, 1949, and 1956. 
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Parity price support levels directed or authorized by Federal legislation, 1933-57 
BASIC COMMODITIES 


Bupport levels directed 
or authorized 
Percentages of parity 
ER EE :..... 8 (55-76).1 d 

Corn, wheat, cotton 52-75, 

Corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco 85. 
pt NS Ur ge AAA 50-75. 

1942-43 | Corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, peanuts 90.23 

1944 gom, wheat, rice, tobacco, peanuts Fd 
en nck eoe dare ri 

1945-48 | Corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, u 90.1 

966 — — oin 

1949-50 | Corn, wheat, rice, cotton, 5 u R 

1951 Corn, wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco,! * peanuts. 80-90: 
1952 Corn, wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, ( * peanuts. 75-99. 

1953-54 | Corn, wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, $ peanuts....... 90. 

1955 Corn, wheat, rice, upland cotton, tobacco, peanuts. 8244-90, 

Extra long staple cotton J. ..| 75-00. 

1956-57 | Corn, wheat, rice, upland cotton, extra long staple, cotton, tobacco, 75-00. 

peanuts, 
NONBASIC COMMODITIES FOR WHICH SUPPORT WAS (OR IS) MANDATORY 
Neon ¼ð conie ir iii coti Mn t iR ii None, 
Mo ea el commoditics: Manufacturing milk, chickens, eggs, hogs . Not less than R5, 
1942-48 | “Steagall’ commodities; Manufacturing milk, butterfat, chickens, eggs, | Not less than 90, 
turkeys, hogs, dry peas, dry beans, soybeans for oil, flaxseed for oil, peanuts 
for oil, American Egyptian cotton, Irish potatoes, and sweetpotatoes.* 

194748 ge ————(^————R——— The 1946 support level— 
42.3 cents a pound for 
shora wool, grease 

butterf. hick h d Irish * 

Manufacturing milk, butterfat, chickens, eggs, hogs, an ish potatoes . 

T harvested in the calendar year 1948 and marketed in the calendar year 1949. 

Dry beans, dry peas, soy beans, flaxseed, peanuts for of], American Egyptian | Not less than 60 nor more 
cotton, turkeys, sweetpotatoes, and Irish potatoes harvested and mar- than the 1948 level of 
keted in the calendar year 1949. support. 

y Por saree MSS MEUS TIT PSUER QN SCR Te UL The 1946 support level— 

42.3 cents a nd for 
shorn wool, grease 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Parity price support levels directed or authorized by Federal legislation, 1933-57— Continued 


Crop Commodities 
years 
1950 Milk, butterfat, and products of milk and butterfat__......-...---..-------- 
ung nuts, mohair, honey, wool,* Irish potatoes 16. 
1051-54 | Milk, butterfat, and products of milk and butterfat. . 
Tung nuts, wool,* mohair, honey 
1955-57 | Milk, butteríat, and products of milk and butterfat 
Tune nam, peat d [RISE Ve Ea UT rer c E E Tei 
001 "2 case vu 


Bu; levels directed 
9 


Percentages of parity 
75-90, 


60-00, 

C hs over d : 
‘ot more than 15 
above or helaw the 
comparable percentage 
of parity at which 
shorn wool 


su 
ported. 75 


OTHER COMMODITIES 
Some commodities are supported even though ＋ are not mandatory. Commodities in the “permissive” 


ber, hempseed, castor bean seeds, olive oll, canned fru 


cover crop seeds, 
Permissive commodities under sup 

edible beans, cottonseed, and crude p: 

90 percent of parity, but supports 
1 Support which was nonmanda' 

percentages shown reflect support 
2 The Stabilization Act of 1942 


gum. T 


and wheat in 1943 were supported at 85 percent of pari 
3 Mandatory levels shown applied to — only. 


commodities can 
actually range from 65 to 90 percent. 


, was established at specific cents-per-bushel and cents-per-pound ra 
in relation to parity prices. Cotton was not supported Tr 1030. eniin 


, grain sorghums, flaxseed, soybeans, d 
supported at any level between 0 5 


for support at 90 percent, but sec. 8 (e) of that act permitted support at lower 
vels in order to hold down feed costs and to aid in prosecution of the pport 


war. Corn, wheat, and rice in 1942 and corn 


ty. 
Cotton of the 1944 and 1945 crops was purchased for support at 


100 percent of 3 
4 of Jul 1945, specified support on fire-cured tobacco at 75 percent of the burley rate 
ec The aet of July c at 0624 pont of the burley rate. y and on dark alr- 


^ The Agricultural Act of 1949 calls for tobacco sup 


ports at 90 percent of parity if marketing quotas are in effect, 


* Because of the Korean war, supports for the basics were held at 90 percent of parity, except that 1951-erop peanuts 


were supported at 88 percent. 


n 
7 Extra long staple cotton must be supported at the minimum indicated by the supply level as of the beginning 


of the marketing year. 


à Although “floors” were set for supports on the Steagall commodities, there were no upper limits on the level of 


ice supports. 
E 5 for a while during World 
* The Agricult 
pounds of shorn wool. This 
w Although the A Itu: 
vided that potato prices could not be supported un 


ural Act of 1949 required support at the level 


Some commodities, Ln. TER and soybeans, were supported above 100 percent of parity 


to encourage annual production of 360,000,000 


necessary 
vision meant support at the 90-percent level. 


Act of 1049 made support mandatory for Irish potatoes, 
— marketing quotas were in effect. n 


Hecause there was no legis- 


lative authority for marketing quotas on toes, the act of Mar. 31, 1950, hed the effect of prohibitin price support 
basic commodities 


he Agricultural Act of 1954 removed 


toes from the 


category of designated non 


for potatoes. 
and also repealed the section of the act of Mar. 31, 19:0, which prohibited price support on Irish potatoes unless mars 


keting quotas are in effect. 
11 Ref 


erred to elsewhere in this publication as “National Wool Act” commodities, 
1 The maximum level is 110 percent if the incentive payment method is used. It other methods are used, the 


maximum level of support is 90 percent. 


1As originally enacted, the legislation 
provided for mandatory supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity on any 1950-crop basic com- 
modity if producers had not disapproved 
marketing quotas for that commodity, and 
within a range of 80-90 percent on 1951- 
crop basícs, minimum levels, as now, to de- 
pend upon the supply situation. 

? Price support for wool and mohair is now 
mandatory under the Natlonal Wool Act of 
1954, not the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
Wool and mohair, therefore, are no longer 
considered designated nonbasic commodities. 

Although the Agricultural Act of 1949 
made support mandatory for Irish potatoes, 
the act of March 31, 1950, provided that 
potato prices could not be supported unless 
marketing quotas were in effect. Because 
there is no legislative authority for the use 
of marketing quotas on potatoes, the act of 
March 31, 1950, had the effect of prohibiting 
price support for potatoes. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 removed potatoes from the 
category of designated nonbasic commodi- 
ties and also repealed the section of the act 
of March 31, 1950, which prohibited price 
support on Irish potatoes unless marketing 
quotas are in effect. 

* Supports at 90 percent of parity were 
assured under a provision of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 for any 1950-crop basic 
commodity for which producers did not dis- 
approve marketing quotas. Although flexi- 
tle provisions at the 80-90 percent of parity 
range became effective for 1951-crop basics, 
supports were kept at 90 percent, except for 
1951-crop peanuts, because of war in Korea. 
Fiexible provisions at the 75-90 percent 
range became effective for 1952-crop basics, 
but supports in 1952 again were maintained 


at 90 percent because of the Korean situa- 
tion. An amendment to the Dofense Pro- 
duction Act provided 90 percent supports on 
1953-crop basics. An amendment to the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, furthermore, made 
supports mandatory at 90 percent of parity 
on any 1953- or 1954-crop basic commodity 
for which producers did not disapprove mar- 
keting quotas, 


Human Relations: A Plan for 
Federal Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Prof. 
Jay Murphy, of the School of Law of the 
University of Alabama, has sent me a 
copy of his excellent article entitled 
“Human Relations: A Plan for Federal 
Action,” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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HUMAN RELATIONS: A PLAN FOR 
FEDERAL ACTICN 


Now that the Supreme Court has acted P 
the segregation cases, it would seem Set 
clear that more Americans have th 
about the crisis in human relations grows 
from the condition of the American N 
than at any time since the Civil War. 

The Supreme Court has done its — 
Is there something which the executive p 
legislative branches of the Government 90 
do? The purpose of there comments 1 7 
suggest one thing at least which co 
done. 

The essence of the matter is that the so 
tion has yet to be found. It must be se 
for. Searching for it requires the C pum 
tion of many disciplines, such as sociolog! 
political science, psycholcgy, law, economics 
theology, biology, and the creative arts 
mention a few. The courts and ager 
offer only partial solutions. Men's pich 
must be made to think about problems W cid” 
the men are prejudging—like judges d' — 
ing cases without looking at the evid 
There 1s need for more basic rights leglsif 
tion, such as was called for by Presiden 
Truman's Committee on Civil Rights in 
report of 1947. But such laws are 


people see the problem, to understand it, 
to communicate about it. Needed laws 
flow incidentally from this process. 
problem is nationwide. It is taking a 
toll of our human resources, 
need help urgently. There is no other 
in sight except the slow processes of 
adjustment most optimistically vie 
too much 1s at stake to await such 
The Federal Government has clearly 
stitutional power to appropriate mone 
spend it for the general welfare of 
tion. The question is, Do we wish to 
some of our money to search for ways 
make democracy real to millions of our 
izens and to further make the symbol 
democracy real to men everywhere of 
races, colors, and creeds? wat? 
If the problem is serious enough to the 
rant Federal action, then what might 
Federal Government do? The following 
designed to suggest some possible co thst 
action. The writer fully recognizes p 
there are others who could do a better 
in stating them. the 
Bo without more, it is suggested that art? 
Federal Government could set up a te 
ment of Human Relations with adeqU* 
funds for regional, State, and local office 
and choose expert personnel to study in @ 
area and in every activity, the whole 
nomena of prejudice in the United en 
growing from race. Such a Department 
its vast resources and opportunities fo ot 
most skilled personnel could do all © iy 
things which a gigantic research and ac 
agency in the field of human relations CO 1d 
do. It could coordinate the activities and 
lend every assistance to State and county and 
local agencies, and to private agencies ge 
persons throughout the land. It could Ads 
dinate all the aspects of Federal actin ops 
as they concern or touch upon race relatii g 
(Note the term “race relations’ is . 
these examples because that is the p i] 
concern of these comments. A Dep ques 
of Human Relations would deal with all pane’ 
tions of basic rights, not just those cO 1 
to race relations.) -By its mere existen diye 
would aid States in their projects, and 
assistance to States not only in tech 
matters but in making it respectable for ed 
States to consider the questions inV th 
It could sponsor and arrange or work “ing 
meetings of leaders from all parts of cial 
country to get an exchange of views on rape 
prejudice and promote the discussion of f 
subject by bringing it out in the open a 
could sponsor a series of publications ut 
terials written or compiled so as to be 


Beha 


we 


82 
tae AT 


As 
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Natale by all levels of intelligence in the 
t - It could participate in world con- 
1n the On the problem of racial relations 
Willing World, and join with other nations 
the one Sponsor such programs to bring 
Peoples em of racial prejudice before the 
Nation Of the world; thus permitting this 
in the as well as others to see their problems 
It dura pective of the world situation. 
types, uld set up pilot projects of many 
Cation h &r projects in the fields of edu- 
— economic rehabilitation, and 
United rie. been effectively conducted by the 
Other ie , Great Britain, and 
cal "ps in an intensive attack on criti- 
It could economic, and cultural problems. 
Areas of ane widespread experiments in 
the 8 racial prejudice in efforts to 
Of such Clues to the eradication or lessening 
aive prejudice. It could conduct inten- 
on a Welt of education in racial relations 
Cies, 1 totally impossible by private agen- 
Citizens this connection, it might acquaint 
ee other areas in the world where 
With by dude has been satisfactorily dealt 
by odi eveloping a program of foreign visits 
ms. We bring citizens here to 


Citize 
opderstang us. 


It conia Pective concerning themselves. 
serve as the central gatherer and 
j eer data for essential legislation on 
and could be utilized by Congress 
With Gratin esl services in connection 
etin. ng and advising on legislative 
dicea ft 
ot . deep motivations 
werk uddeed in order that the proper 
Sible, t of understanding might be pos- 
helping uid assist each area through 
th the exchange of people, ideas, 
Louisville from area to area. The 
Schools is experience in desegregation of 
an excellent example of an experi- 
me eee be of value in other places, 
which be hundreds of other experi- 
are to be found in this and 
na ud Other areas of race relations 
not ying on the vine because they 
Where tp “mown Or transplanted into areas 

2 be of value. 

€ as a coordination agency for 
ited abe and institutions today in the 
“lution xe which are working toward the 
being of wh the race question. The mere 
D this mar O and what are acting in respect 
to ali Work ter would be of inestimable value 
rs in the field and to the Govern- 
This, likewise, would make peo- 
thinking and acting in this 


Over all Federal agencies with a 
Telation” to see how the subject of 
‘houghts ns fits into their activities, 

; 3nd objectives, and how they can 

oun LE Of this disease. 
the coun & conference of the best minds 
in the uy to explore this gigantic prob- 
Tole of ‘rection of finding ways to make 
_ the Federal Government more 

b 

Warranter Federal action would not be 
a d be em some sound justification 
tw en for the action. The ultimate 
: in With Probably be how the action would 
ter: o one of democratic society to- 
tations can doubt that progress in race 
in®, United 8 been made in recent years in 
tense inte tates. Nor can one doubt the 
not er in the subject by institu- 
" s which 1. Of the people represented 
Led the sub heretofore have not consid- 
Aan Very p ra to be of primary concern. 
vas rican N ably most students of the 
i t number ue 2 status would agree that 
anutlaliy f of them in our society are sub- 
™Ple, no orbldden from freedom. For ex- 
De would doubt that vast num- 


Tor 


m 
whi ides 
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bers cannot vote, cannot speak freely about 
their attitudes and feelings, cannot get pre- 
ferred Jobs, cannot get legal defense, cannot 
move from place to place without fear of 
what might happen to them should fortul- 
tous circumstances occur, and cannot look 
forward to any decent participation in the 
social, political, professional, artistic, scien- 
tific, or other creative life of the community. 
Doubtless all students would agree that 
prejudices among people would not disappear 
if all of them had the same color of skin, 
yet these same students would agree that 
the Negro is singled out because he is black. 
Blackness is the conception which sets off 
whole streams of impressions about him. 
Unexamined premises go into gear when 
blackness is mentioned. It is almost impos- 
sible to imagine the creativeness, the discov- 
eries, the happiness, and the strength of 
democratic society which it is within the 
realm of possibility for America to achieve 
by helping this group participate in more of 
the living processes. 

If we recognize the present condition of 
the American Negro, then can we find fur- 
ther justification in seeking to help him by 
seeing if his plight fits into the present goals 
of the United States in world affairs? One 
need not bother here to wonder at the ulti- 
mate reasons why the United States is so 
active in spending and doing abroad— 
whether it is to fight communism, to pro- 
mote trade, to help others achieve their po- 
tentialities with the belief that through this 
new freedom man can live in peace, or 
whether or not the galaxy of motivations 
have been thought through in part or in 
whole by responsible decision makers. Suf- 
fice it to say, for our purposes, that one ob- 
jective of spending billions abroad is surely 
to help maintain world stability and to 
create friends and allies. The United States 
seemingly wishes the people of the world 
to accept some leadership from it, to like 
it, to want to live peacefully with it, to have 
relations with it, and to work and trade with 
it. To do the foregoing the United States 
would wish other peoples to look at it and 
see & nation working for principles of free- 
dom of men to participate in society. At 
least, to the vast segment of the world's 
population which is awakening on a scale 
unprecedented 1n history, such a wish would 
seem to be an obvious wish. 

Yet, might it not seem strange that with 
these present and real objectives which the 
United States must have that practically the 
whole of the race relations problems is ig- 
nored by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government? Would one 
be unreasonable in suggesting that the 
United States is permitting a hard core of 
totalitarianism to exist deep within itself? 
It would be difficult to prove the negative, 
particularly if one were a white man and 
awakened one morning and found that the 
pigments of his skin had for some unknown 
reason changed to black. Perhaps, the prob- 
lem on this level is hardly more complex than 
practicing what one preaches. 

Why is there need of Federal action to 
work with and strengthen local action? Of 
course, in some areas in the border States, 
and further beyond the border, there are 
strong segments of the local population 
searching and striving for peaceful adjust- 
ment. But even in those areas there would 
seem to be great opportunities for the kind 
of leadership envisioned by these comments. 
The need is, of course, on a different scale 
and of a different nature in the Deep South, 
An example will perhaps illustrate the point. 
Those of us in Tuscaloosa, Ala., who work in 
biracial groups (and we are not local leaders 
in the sense used here) know that the local 
level comprising the mass of persons influ- 
ential in community affairs have not been 
able to even openly discuss and consider the 
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problems because of elaborate pressures ex- 
erted on all of them by persons and groups 
which they feel would not stop until their 
businesses and careers were ruined. We 
likewise know that the mere fact that one is 
& local leader is no qualification per se of 
insight into complex questions of human 
and racial relations. So-called local people 
need guidance, and assistance, and suste- 
nance and support before they are able to 
get a good start. Indeed, the exclusive dis- 
cussion that one hears openly is antagonis- 
tic, except for a few still small voices of a 
small percentage of the pulpit and an occa- 
sional fearless newspaper editor. So if the 
local level leaders cannot meet, cannot 
openly discuss, cannot communicate, then 
it would appear safe to say that the local 
level is almost nonexistent, so far as solving 
the fundamental issues are concerned. 

It is doubtless true that men have mostly 
justified their action by appeals to some ulti- 
mate standard of rightness. How, for exam- 
ple, have local levels reacted to the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation? They have 
been inventive in some areas and traditional 
in others. Antagonism against the Supreme 
Court is justified by the following (to men- 
tion a few) : the Court acted unconstitution- 
ally, the decision will lead to impurity of 
race, abolition of family, loss of jobs for white 
workers, victory for communism, and it is 
against the will of God. Now, these are 
rather strong supports for justifying men's 
action. Multiply these reactions to the de- 
cision with the vast tradition throughout the 
United States of racial prejudice and include 
the very real and present danger of fallure 
of law and order, and the reason for assist- 
ance to the local level would seem to become 
more apparent. 

Now, the problem is far deeper than one 
which can be solved by sending Federal 
troops to guard streets and buildings for a 
period of time. Federal minds geared to 
solution seeking and supported with organi- 
zation and funds for the gigantic purposes 
are the instruments for solving this problem. 
Yet, local law and order is one real facet 
of the problem. Its preservation is indis- 
pensable for any ameliorative action. If an 
American boy or girl stranded on a 
floating raft in the an, few would feel 
astonished if the United States sent the At- 
lantic Fleet, if need be, to the rescue. But 
if the same American boy or girl were seeking 
to enter school as very American 1s now en- 
titled to do, he or she would be virtually 
alone without protection in almost every 
community of the Deep South. And those 
who would destroy this boy or girl and this 
root of democratic being would say they were 
doing so in order to preserve the Constitu- 
tion, family, Nation and will of God. Yet, it 
is felt that the vast majority of them are as 
sincere in believing their position is right- 
eous, as is the writer in believing that they 
weakening themselves, the Nation, and the 
world. 

Is there a precedent for this suggested 
legislative and executive leadership. Prece- 
dents are rarely if ever in exact point. Yet, 
take the case of workers and employers in 
the 1930's. When they were fighting and 
producing chaos in the production and flow 
of economic goods and other resources of 
the Nation, the Federal Government estab- 
lished a national, regional, State, and local 
system to help these groups get together. 
The prejudices against each other were un- 
bounded. 'They did not understand each 
other. They could not communicate. There 
was no duty to communicate. So, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was adopted. Its 
Buccess has been phenomenal, as both em- 
ployers and workers would agree. It has 
not eliminated all prejudice. But it has 
made possible solutions of vast numbers of 
problems among these two groups of Ameri- 
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can peoples, No one would doubt the vast 
loss to our society caused by worker and 
employer antagonism and prejudice prior to 
the National Labor Relations Act. Yet, even 
with such astronomical losses which did oc- 
cur, one might venture to suggest that the 
losses caused to this Nation by racial preju- 
dice outweigh by far these caused by work- 
ers’ and employers’ inability to discuss their 
problems. On any scale the writer can 
imagine (dollars and cents, scope of impact 
on creativity of the Nation and of individuals, 
strength of the Nation internally and abroad, 
strength of national morale, etc.) the racial 
prejudice losses appear to me to be heavier. 
What then, one might ask, would a National 
Human Relations Act do for this Nation? 

There are other examples which might be 
termed as precedents. The Armed Forces, 
and housing programs, Federal contracts re- 
quirements, and President Truman's Com- 
mission on Civil Rights all clearly point the 
direction and set the stage. But the com- 
plete job remains to be approached. Many 
&reas exist where the Federal Government 
has stepped in to further our goals of prog- 
ress. The arrival at our present position 
in the world is a symbol of such steps. 
Securities, food, farms, health, transporta- 
tion, power, unemployment, to mention only 
a few, have been subjects which required 
and received national attention. 

One might illustrte an aspect of the prob- 
lems as follows: At present there is no one 
whom one might write in the Federal service 
for extensive help in problems of racial rela- 
tions. However, if you should have a prob- 
lem of one chicken in your flock pecking 
another chicken to death or ostracizing an- 
other then you could write to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to receive specialized 
information from an authoritative source. 
If your old sow eats her pigs you can get 
much-needed governmental help in diagnos- 
ing the psychologic disturbances giving rise 
to infanticide in sows. Such is valuable in- 
formation and there is no intention here to 
suggest the contrary. The device is used 
here merely as a rather weak way to help 
look at ourselves from several angles. Some- 
how when the writer reflects on the Federal 
function in connection with disturbed 
chickens and sows his mind appears to ap- 
proach poetic insights, certainly insights not 
empirically verifiable, concerning Federal 
functions in matters of racial relations. He 
cannot help but think, although he 1s at 
least verbally aware of the fallacy of reason- 
ing from chickens and sows to humans, that 
something 1s wrong. 

To summarize: The time is ripe to actively 
consider the whole subject of race relations 
throughout the United States; there are 
many things which the Federal Government 
can do; the intimate meaning of a success- 
ful handling of this problem is directly asso- 
ciated with achieving democratic ideals; Fed- 
eral action is indispensable in this national 
subject matter; and there are ample prece- 
dents for this Federal action. 

As a beginning, it would be the source of 
the greatest enthusiasm of millions in the 
United States (and of many more millions in 
the world if they but knew about it) if the 
Federal Government took only the first step 
of calling in the best-trained specialists in 
the Nation to study what it could do to help 
man keep from dissipating his vast powers 
for creativity, and sharing of experience by 
irrational hate. This, indeed, would be a 
point-4. program set in motion which 
would nourish men's souls and set sparkles 
in their eyes because it would give men hope, 
This means men everywhere. 

Jay MURPHY, 
Professor of Law, University of Ala- 
ene School of Law, University, 
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The Eisenhower Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, on August 8, 1957, Senator 
CAPEHART, of Indiana, offered a report on the 
415-year period of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. I wish to reprint portions of this 
report and then to indicate some of the ad- 
vancements which Kentucky has enjoyed 
since the beginning of the 85th Congress. 

Mr. CAPEHART said in his report to the 
Senate: 

“Mr. President, I believe the facts show 
that this Nation is well on the way to an even 
more enduring peace and to an expanding 
economy which will assure gainful employ- 
ment and happy, comfortable living for every 
family making up the rapidly increasing 
population of our Nation. 

“The way to these achievements is not 
easy. 

"On all counts it is fraught with fatal 
dangers—suicidal war and/or economic col- 
lapse, or both. 

“That is why we have a weighty obligation 
to proceed with a maximum of caution and 
a minimum of strictly partisan consideration 
toward the enactment of those laws—the 
establishment of those polleles most likely 
to avoid ruinous inflation, international 
chaos, or economic stalemate. 

“Thus, it is obvious that the dominant 
reason for our phenomenal growth is the 
fact that we established, developed, and 
encouraged a private enterprise system un- 
der which the tenant farm boy of today can 
become the farm owner of tomorrow; the 
factory worker of today can become the 
factory owner of tomorrow; the poor immi- 
grant boy of today can become the lead- 
ing citizen of tomorrow; and all of us pos- 
sess the right to progress in proportion to 
our own initiative and ability. 

“Thus, I say that one of the most impor- 
tant accomplishments of this ‘administra- 
tion has been to restore confidence in and 
encourage the development of the basic 
principle of our greatest asset, the American 
system of Government. 

"LABOR HAS BENEFITED 


“The national product, national income, 
and employment are necessarily tied to- 
gether. 

"I mentioned that employment 1s nearly 
67 million, more than 4 million above the 
same time in 1952. 

"Since we are talking about workers, let 
us see how labor has fared. 

“Legislatively speaking, the Republican 
record shines. 

“When Republicans controlled the 33d 
Congress the following legislation was 


passed: 

“1, Provision for increasing the amount of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

"2. Railroad retirement benefits were in- 
creased. 

"3. Unemploymént 
strengthened. 

"4, Unemployment insurance was 
tended to 4 million more employees. 


insurance was 


ex- 


September 1? 


“5. Tax deduction was granted for privat? 
pension benefits. 

“6. Federal workers were given unemplof" 
ment compensation and many íringe 
fits, including life insurance. $ 

J. District of Columbia unemployme? 
insurance increased. on 

Since that 83d Republican Congress. ed 
2 of the administration's 13 recommends, 
labor programs have been approved by 0 
Congress, but those 2 can be credi 
the Republican administrat!on. 

"They were: um 

“I. Increase from $35 to $50 the maxim 
compensation benefits for longsho 10 
District of Columbia residents, and others 
Federal jurisdiction. 

“2. Regulation of interstate transporte’ 
tion of migratory workers. 
including revision of the Taft-Hartley 
went by the boards. tus 

“The lack of progress legislatively after tne 
83d Republican Congress did not prevent 


Department from making a sensational 27 | 


ord: by enforcement of the laws which 
"For example: and 
“Under the Fair Labor Standards Act " 
the Walsh-Healey Act the Department 


covered $1,250,000 in back wages for workers | 


“That's half a million dollars more 
the 4 years before Eisenhower. 


“A total of $1,443,800 was recovered ue 


the Walsh-Healey Act, 5 times as much 85 
the previous 4 years. 
"Over $833,000 has been recovered cgi 
workers under the Davis-Bacon Act, 
3 times as much as in the previous 3 ye 
"Investigations alone prompted the pay 
ment of over $7 million in back wages 
88,800 employees in 14 months. cett 
"From 1950 through 1952 one contrer af 
paid $502 fine for failing to pay his wor 
for overtime under the 8-hcur law. 
"In 1956 alone, 19 contractors were 
guilty of the same offense and paid enal 
totaling $22,665. For all 4 years the p 
ties totaled $41,145 as compared with $525 
the previous 4 years. - 
"Davis-Bacon enforcement cases "m 
Eisenhower Republicans totaled 1,143 our? 
years and 453 more were started in the f 
year as compared to a total of 476 
the previous 3 years. 
"From 1935 through 1952—17 yu m 
4 contracting tirms were blacklisted 
the Davis-Bacon Act. Since 1953, 50 


ply with the law. $ 

“The administration before the 
Republican administration. tock 89 
ment actions under the Walsh-Healey “yg 
Under this administration the total 1$ t 
with 35 blacklisted contractcrs com mini 
the 17 blacklisted by the previous & 
tration. tion 

"Let me tell you what this adminis? y 
faced with the farm problem, what it qi 
been doing, and what it is doing at 
moment toward a solution. 


"FARM RECOVERY 


“A decline in farm prosperity took Pig 
since the Korean war peak of Fe uet 
1951, but the parity ratio shows that 151 
fifths of the decline took place prior 2 
administration. 3 1951 

“The record shows that in February j p 
the parity index was at 113. It was eco 
January 1953 when Mr. Eisenhower 19^ 
President. It was 86 in December of 195" 
82 in August of 1956, and 84 in July 

“The drop has been halted. 49° 

“The decline was halted in 1956 110 
creasing wheat price supports from 
to $2 per bushel; by increasing corn 
ports from $140 to $1.50 per bushel: gu 
grown outside acreage allotments w35 
ported at $1.25 per bushel; rice suPi pti 
went from $4.04 to $4.50 per hundredWe 


1 
The other | 


A 


1957 


Mik 
wel —— went to $3.25 per hundred - 
a x erfat was raised from 56.2 cents 
— to 58.2 cents. 
“ actions were taken such as: 
-pdcption Of the soil bank plan. 
Pansion of the barter plan of farm 


««8 for 3 materials. 
th: ity program strengthening 
Teh action on corn, rice, sugar, school- 
mik ms 


8 e 

«Qural-development pilot funds. 

" t Plains conservation program. 

“Im, research funds. 

Home sored loan programs of Farmers’ 
nd Farm Credit Administrations. 
refund on farm gasoline. 


*In ELECTRIFICATION INCREASED 
ministrs 4 years of the Republican ad- 
fin 


tion of agricultural programs we 
Ahe wat deal more to boast about. 
trom Og of REA loans was reduced 


Processing million to $90 million by faster 
Tour 1 of applications. 


ph imes as many loans for rural tele- 
tan — were made in the Republi- 
a Neus oe than in all prior years and as 
195g, © those facilities have doubled since 


the este has been added to the services of 
tration ers Home and Farm Credit Admin- 

livestock loans to maintain herds 
teney laat and severe weather areas; emer- 
able T Joans to aid farmers temporarily un- 
tion 10, Pet credit; soil- and water-conserva- 
"ppl to aid farmers in developing water 


tunt parm Credit Administration was re- 
More than as an independent agency and 
in 1985. 8274 billion in credit was granted 


“Disaster loans totaled $231 million; large 
Pd allowed on 5!4 million tons 
= grains; 461 million pounds 
d pork were bought to stabilize 
ine after the drought; erosion dam- 
t with a $21 million program. 
Republican 4 years, 494 million 
grain-storage facilities were 
Million bushels more were added 
Euaranteed occupancy arrange- 
commercial warehouses; pro- 
Government loans to.construct 
farms for 142 million bushels; 
Warehousemen were permitted 
Storage-construction costs over 
Period for tax purposes; many 
abuti additional storage 
age through 


,, 
; 1 il 


CER 
5 8 
38 


g. 
and on with the progress of the 
administration in developing & 


H 


“SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


p ommodity Credit Corporation dis- 
ti er $6 billion worth of surplus 
“Agricune® from storage. 
Under the Wal attachés abroad were placed 
ut in the p partment of Agriculture to as- 
ta, Stocks gy de, Program. n 
export - commodities have been offered 

t “The competitive prices. 

Or Toreig cam to barter surpluses and sell 
"Farm Currency was expanded. 
St tn his Ports in fiscal 1957 were the high- 


Thay 3 
Du a deen ae Said that if somebody gives 
EPub n, make lemonade out of it. The 
hatte surpi were certainly handed a lemon 
w done us commodity problem, and they 
dot it. 800d job of making lemonade 


Hi 


4 t is A 
Sears of he farmer s situation today after 
Let's bases ublicanigm in Government? 
"Thee ave à lock: 
May own; Urths of the Nation's farmers to- 
"Farm thelr farms. 
nancy is at an alltime low. 
y Tota] eee ASSETS $10 BILLION UP 
P) a Meare assets are more than $170 btl- 
"ident Y $10 billion more than before 
nhower took office, 


aimed &t permanent pros- 
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“The farm debt is about 11 percent of the 
assets, a near alltime low percentage of debt. 

“Seven of every 10 farmers have no mort- 
gage debt. 

“Four-fifths of those mortgaged are mort- 
gaged for less than 50 percent of market 
value and half for less than 30 percent of 
market value. 

“The farmer now has social security, some- 
thing he couldn't get for 19 years. 

“FOREIGN POLICY—PEACE 

"The free world, on the other hand, is 
growing stronger; closer knit. 

"Our friendly nations are growing eco- 
nomically stronger; more able to stand on 
their own feet; more capable of contributing 
to western defense against communism. 

"Mr. President, I submit it is difficult to 
argue successfully against a foreign policy 
which has contributed to such a situation 
in the free world." 

The achievements in my own State are 
many. I would like to list just a few, which 
I.feel are of outstanding value. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

During fiscal 1957, REA approved a total 
of $18,157,000 in loans to 18 of the 28 active 
REA electric borrowers in Kentucky. Their 
plans called for the construction of 925 miles 
of line to serve an additional 5,136 rural con- 
sumers. Five million eight hundred and five 
thousand dollars of the total amount loaned 
was obtained by distribution cooperatives. 
The balance, $12,351,000, went to the Eastern 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., 
in Winchester, for the construction of a 
66,000-kilowatt steam-generating plant and 
transmission facilities. 'This  power-type 
borrower provides electric power for 16 mem- 
ber distribution cooperatives. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, 
during fiscal 1957, loaned a total of $2,801,000 
to 8 active telephone borrowers in Kentucky; 
there are a total of 16 telephone borrowers 
intheState. Theloan funds will be used for 
new construction and system improvements 
to provide improved service to 4,411 addi- 
tional rural subscribers over 1,011 miles of 
pole line, 830 of which will be new pole line. 
At the close of fiscal 1957, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration borrowers were provid- 
ing modern dial service to 16,191 rural sub- 
scribers over 8,821 miles of line. 

TVA FINANCING 


Over the last few years, there has been an 
increasing reluctance on the part of the 
Congress to appropriate the tremendous 
sums needed to increase the power-produc- 
ing capacity of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

Several bills were introduced this year to 
authorize TVA revenue bonds. The Senate 
enacted, and has sent to the House, a bill 
embodying the main principles of the bill I 
introduced: limitation on total amount, pro- 
vision for consultation with the Treasury 
Department regarding times of issuance, lim- 
itation of geographical expansion of TVA, 
and repayment of the Government's appro- 
priation investment, with interest. 

FLOOD CONTROL, 

The Congress appropriated funds totaling 
over $40 milllon for expenditures during fis- 
cal 1958 on flood control and navigation 
projects benefiting Kentucky. They are as 
follows: 

Eramination and survey 


Kentucky River 
Laurel Hiverl..--————— ————- 
Upper Cumberland 
Cypress. Creek 


- 
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Advance engineering and design (planning) 
Pound Reservoir (Big Sandy) £140, 000 
Nolin Reservoir - 133,000 
No. 2 Barren River Reservoir 50, 000 
New Richmond lock and dam, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio 175, 000 
Construction 
Buckhorn Reser vol $1, 920, 000 
Rough River Reservoir 3. 000, 000 
Barkley DANI LL acca oes 5, 090, 000 
New Richmond lock and dam... 875, 000 
Catlettsburg floodwall.......... 2, 000, 000 
Greenup locks and dams, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 13, 500, 000 
Markland locks and dams, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana 9, 500, 000 
Lock and dam No. 41, Kentucky 
and Indiana, Louisville 4, 000, 000 


In addition to the 4 new projects included 
in the above list (New Richmond lock and 
dam, Pound Reservoir, upper Cumberland 
survey, and Lynn Camp Creek survey), a 
local flood protection project is being com- 
menced by the Corps of Engineers at Preston- 
burg at a cost of $265,000. 

RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


The rural areas of Kentucky have en- 
joyed the innumerable advantages of the 
library services program. Through the ap- 
propriations made available by the Congress, 
and the cooperation of private organizations, 
the circulation of books in the counties of 
Kentucky has spread from 2 million in 1953- 
54 to 6 million books last year. 

Kentucky's basic allotment for library 
services was $40,000, but through the ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1958 authorized by this 
Congress, the share of our State will total 
$137,929. This more than triples the oppor- 
tunity of bringing books to thousands of 
people who live in the remote areas and 
who are not able to share in the service of 
city libraries. 


AGRICULTURE 


A number of the actions of Congress this 
year are of particular interest to Kentucky 
farmers. In the field of agriculture as a 
whole, our problems continue to be those of 
surplus and price, not of shortage and hun- 
ger. The two most important legislative acts 
to lower surpluses and control production 
in order to protect farmers’ income were ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, and con- 
tinuation of the full soll-bank program. 

Congress fulfilled a Presidential request 
when it authorized a l-year, $1.3 billion ex- 
pansion of agricultural trade development 
and assistance, under Public Law 480 which 
extends this program to June 30, 1958. Au- 
thorization for sales of American farm sur- 
pluses for foreign currencies was raised from 
$3 billion to $4 billion, and for gifts to needy 
nations from $500 million to $800 million. 
Under its provisions, $111 million worth of 
tobacco has been sold to 19 foreign coun- 
tries, and it is expected that the total will 
approach 200 million pounds by this time 
next year—in effect increasing our tobacco 
exports by one-eighth. s 

The soil-bank program, which seeks to 
hold production more nearly in line with 
consumption while protecting farmers' in- 
come and guarding future productivity of 
America’s soil, was continued for 1 year. 
In addition, the provisions of the conser- 
vation reserve, of particular interest to Ken- 
tucky farmers, have recently been strength- 
ened administratively by increasing scme 
payment rates and making the tree-planting 
program more attractive. 

The administration’s new rural-develop- 
ment program is being continued. Ken- 
tucky has 3 trade areas covering 25 counties 
in the rural-development program, centered 
around the pilot counties of Butler, Met- 
calfe, and Elliott. 

The agricultural-conservation program 
was continued for 1958 on the same basis 
as in the past. This long-established pro- 
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gram, under which farmers receive cost- 
sharing payments for a number of. impor- 
tant conservation practices, was unexpect- 
edly threatened with drastic limitations 
until Congress encouraged its full contin- 
uation. 

In a special appropriation near the close 
of the session, $20 million in emergency 
agricultural-conservation program funds 
were made available for rehabilitating farm- 
lands and reestablishing conservation meas- 
ures on farms damaged by flood and other 
natural disasters. Fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars for this purpose has already been allo- 
cated to eastern Kentucky from a previous 
appropriation, and it is expected that addi- 
tional amounts will soon be made available. 

The Congress passed unanimously a mod- 
ification of the price-support program for 
the dark-leaf tobaccos, H. R. 7259. This 
grower-sponsored measure provides price 
supports for Kentucky producers of dark- 
fired and dark air-cured tobacco at the 1957 
level, 90 percent of parity, or a percentage 
of burley parity, whichever is higher. It 
is already helping to preserve their markets. 


Depressed Mining Industry Pinpoints the 
Cause: Foreign Aid, Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful and well-done article from 
the Reno Evening Gazette. The situa- 
tion which exists goes back to 1934 when, 
through the Trade Agreements Act, the 
constitutional responsibility of Congress 
to regulate our foreign trade was trans- 
ferred to the President with full author- 
ity to put this responsibility in Geneva 
where it now resides. At the present 
time 34 competitive nations are sitting 
in Geneva regulating our foreign trade, 
which affects every industry and every 
product in the United States of America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GLOOMY GATHERING 

Business conventions are generally re- 
garded as gatherings of cheerful delegates 
who talk optimistically about their par- 
ticular endeavors, and nearly always for- 
see a happy future. 

That was not the kind of convention that 
the mining industry held this week in Salt 
Lake City. The American Mining Congress 
closed its 4-day session on a dismal note. 
The 2,500 industry representatives had talked 
gloomily about the latest drop in copper 
prices, the shutdown of the American tung- 
sten mines, cutbacks in the production of 
lead zinc, and the virtual end of mining of 
precious metals. It was a sad picture of 
an industry that once was all powerful in 
the West. 

It wasn't a business depression that re- 
duced the mining industry to its present low 
state. It was done by the American Gov- 
ernment, which is committed to a policy of 
free trade, and this alone has long worked 
against the American metal miners and pro- 
ducers, But even more serious is the in- 
sensate program of foreign aid, which has 
built up foreign competition at the expense 
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of American workers and employers, and 
which has delivered a portion of the domestic 
market to cheaply produced foreign metals. 
And there is no sympathy from Washing- 
ton, for economic meddlers on & global scale 


-are not concerned with the plaint or plight 


of an important American industry. They 
are more concerned with spending millions 
&broad to purchase doubtful friendships, 
and to build up competition for taxpaying 
American enterprise. 


East-West Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most imaginative and construc- 
tive commentators on our foreign policy 
in recent years has been Brig. Gen. Hugh 
B. Hester, retired. Through the letters 
to the editors of our important national 
newspapers and through frequent con- 
tributions to our public opinion maga- 
zines, General Hester has been widely 
recognized as one of the most provoca- 
tive commentators on East-West rela- 
tions. Ido not always agree with every- 
thing General Hester has to say; on 
other matters we are in wholehearted 
accord. 

In either case, I am impressed with the 
value of the contributions he has made 
to the national thinking. 

General Hester has recently returned 
from the Soviet Union. On August 11, 
1957, he sent some of his impressions to 
me in a personal letter. I believe his 
comments are worthy of wider attention 
and ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, as follows: 

AuGUST 11, 1957. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have just 
completed a 12,000-mile, 30-day trip through 
the Soviet Union which included stops in 
8 of her 15 Republics. Naturally a trip of 
such wide scope within such a brief time 
does not permit as much detailed study as 
is desirable, but for whatever it is worth 
here are some of my observations and com- 
ments: 

We saw many factories, farms, and co- 
operatives, including one artel, schools and 
universities, hospitals and sanatoria, includ- 
ing nurseries and kindergartens. We vis- 
ited playgrounds in the parks for children, 
pioneer camps and one children's railway 
train and operating system. All capital cities 
and other large towns have these miniature 
railway systems for training the youth in 
railway operations. They are not so very 
small as I took a ride in one of them. This 
is important for the future of the Soviet 
Union is backward in its railway system and 
even more so in its highway system. 

We conferred at length with Communist 
officials, both in the municipalities and at 
the Republic level, also Komosomo! directors, 
and finished our tour with a 2!5-hour con- 
ference is the Kremlin with Mr. Khrushchev. 

Their two greatest problems are housing 
&nd transportation and they will require 
several 5-year plans and peace to solve them. 


‘over our encirclement policy and are 
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They are alert to both of these and on tbe 
constructive side are currently making 
great effort to meet the housing s 
caused by a rapidly increasing population 
and urbanization, the result of industrial 
ization. The transportation system is ud 
haps their greatest weakness and we CO 
find little effort at improvement in this 
field. 

We travelled by air, by bus, boat, and 
rail. Air and bus travel are excellent, DO 
not so good, and train travel is second and 
third class. The secondary roads are almost 
entirely dirt. Eventually they must spend 
billions and billions on motor and ratlroed 
expansion and improvement. They 
this and this recognition is no doubt OD? 
of the many reasons why so much empbast 
is placed upon peace with all nations 
people. 

At the top on any conclusions about tbe 
Soviet Union I would place both the @ ae 
for and need for peace. The need gives 
tality and genuiness to the desire for pe? 
There is nothing artificial about this pro 
ganda. Everybody, including the leaders 
sincere about this. This view was con and 
in a conference with one of the ablest of 
oldest from the standpoint of service 
western Ambassadors to the Soviet U: js 

The second most important conclusion 
that the present regime is stable and © 
only be overthrown as a result of an ers 
successful world war. The present lead! 
know this and this fact adds fundamen and 
to their desire for peace. The damage ug? 
cruelties of war are still evident all threo 
eastern European Russia. While the of 
of war have been mostly removed, man? ig 
the former buildings have not been res? ne 
and the crippled and maimed can easily ie 
seen on all sides. Russia was teri 
wounded by the first and second wars, 
the civil wars in between. ind 

Every leader, student, and ordinary 
vidual we talked with at every level and 
nce 


E 


they ran into the hundreds—began 
ended on the theme of peaceful coexiste 10 
They really know what war is and want 

part of any future war. They are frigb 


ten 

doep y 
concerned over statements of some of putty 
officials and military concerning our & 
to destroy them. They were deeply appre” 
ciative when we told them that the Am’ pe 
can people wanted peace as much 85 
Russian people, but they were still appre” 
hensive of some of our leaders. m 

The deep concern of the people for pe? 
plus their dire need for it, cannot fall rd 
convey its meaning to their leaders. ened 
their leaders know that the only thing MT 
really have to fear 1s war. The S0 ele! 
system is now just as secure in the te? 
Union as capitalism in the United SU 
In peace it may be expected to evolve 85 pp! 
capitalism, but barring a world catastro! 
it is here to stay. tive 

My third conclusion is that cooper ep- 
coexistence is clearly possible and the les 
ship of the United States should bend ry 
efforts in that direction. It serves no Rus- 
purpose to parrot you cannot trust inn, 
slans under any circumstances” ad pst” 
tum. It is not only not true, but “old ^^y 
in the cold war propaganda game. 5 
makes no sense to insist that the Mu 
publicly denounce their aim as leaders» cal ot 
the world. No great movements, politiei 
religious, has ever done so. Like the e 
tians who still believe in the second COP (gt 
of Christ, they have no fixed timetable 4e 
its accomplishment after 40 years of $ 
in the world of reality. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in answer to one e 
questions, stated that the greatest Mas) 
peace would be the establishment of p 
trade relations with the Socialist bloc „pjs 
the course of the interview he expand 
to include trade in ideas and cultures 95 id 
&s goods and services. He said, also, be wo 
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like 


to see the two countries exchange stu- 
^ Stated the Soviet Union was pre- 
ant, Cefray the expenses of United States 
States w. in Russian universities if the United 
— ‘Ould do the same for an equal num- 

2 3 in the United States. 
ntinue at length about the prog- 

mene Ration, Medicine, recreation, re- 
and mus and culture, such as ballet, opera, 
le, but rpace and your time prevent 

Only yar Czarist standards, and this is the 
it 1 dstick that makes any sense, since 
Ble, the Only one known to the Soviet peo- 
Progress Present regime has made fabulous 
Té&Ched The fact that they have not 
Our position in many material re- 

really unimportant to them and 
Blance a ping Test of the world. The alle- 
2 the people of the underdeveloped 

those y ay be expected to be reserved for 
ant by precept and example can show 
terial 9 can achieve a tolerable ma- 
Ackleve 1 of living and help them to 
Which + not for that pcople or nation 
— d &nd under totally different 
e as already reached the pin- 

. this an, Plenty. We can, in my opinion, win 
Pursue Dunes, but only if we are willing to 
Policy of international cooperation 


9f Communist containment 
Cordially, ; 
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ERRES 


HucH B. HESTER, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army (Retired). 


Eee 
G. H. (Wag) Williamson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROU 


Ix OF TEXAS : 
TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Last na BOROUGH. Mr. President, 

th consent to have printed 

Ment prPPendix of the Recorp a state- 
There red by me. 

Ment Peng no objection, the state- 

Recorp ^ Ordered to be printed in the 
Mr. p., follows: 

Ration ata nt, Erath County, Tex. and the 


the 4." life was one in keeping 
his pioneer tions and democratic faith of 
Tight battle amily. His courage and forth- 
ed Muigeattentnet the forces of corruption 

tle ideals n which threaten the demo- 
an Contin, P nich he upheld have served and 

inspiratie to serve for years to come, as 
lan n to all who believe in the Amer- 
Waq of freedom. 


Manager amson served as my campaign 
de 0 ang de e cross 5 ae 
ev ong campa i s 
tettanaing X to democratic ideale and his 
Ctor in th eadership was a responsible 
adr. Preside Ultimate victory. 
oe Step Me the May 17, 1957, issue of 
to lle Empire-Tribune paid trib- 
a. 3 Breat man, 
ds of n was known for his man 
quiet way ndness to those in distress. In á 
cures of a e extended a helping hand to 
iquen, "dod People tn Erath County. 
Serving - made no charge for his legal 
bird 85 & prosecutor he was 
unyielding to those who vio- 
Of principle and the laws of 


Y LI 
"Borous 
ded 
State — 
tee this ame 
Character Paper, 1 week later, the ster- 
P ect of Wad Williamson again was 
~ €d:torlal comment: 
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“The night was never too dark for Wad 
to come to the relief of one of his friends, 
regardless of what the circumstances were.” 

Mr. President, Wad Williamson has left a 
heritage worthy of guarding because he was 
courageous and steadfast in fighting for the 
preservation of that heritage of freedom 
which was his. I shall always cherish his 
memory as I did his friendship. 


Average Family Pays “Through the Nose” 
While Favored Groups Enjoy Income- 
Tax “Gimmicks” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
every wage earner knows what it is to fill 
out income tax forms each year, and 
most of our wage earners pay a heavy 
proportion of their earnings in these 
taxes. They do not object to helping to 
pay their share of the tremendous ex- 
penses of Government, since we all en- 
joy precious privileges as citizens of this 
great country. 

But the average wage earner and tax- 
payer bitterly resents having to pay a 
disproportionately high income tax in 
order to make up for the legalized she- 


“nanigans practiced by those who enjoy 


special tax benefits not available to the 
average family. 

And they are perfectly justified in re- 
senting this sort of unfair treatment. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the committee which origi- 
nates all tax legislation for the Congress, 
I have always battled for a fair break for 
the average taxpayer. I make no apolo- 
gies for the many battles I have waged 
for this purpose, and I intend to keep up 
this fight to assure fair tax treatment 
for all. 

Beginning early next January, our 
committee plans to make a comprehen- 
sive review of current tax laws and tax 
policies to remove those provisions which 
are unfairly generous to some wealthy 
taxpayers and to corporations while 
being unfairly discriminatory against 
the average family. 

Such a study is particularly necessary 
now to repair the damage to the tax 
structure—the damage to fairness in the 
tax structure—caused by the passage in 
1954 of a rich man’s tax law which had 
practically nothing in it of help to the 
average wage earner and the average 
family. 

EVENTS JUSTIFY MY 1954 STATEMENTS 

Looking back over the debates in 1954, 
I find that I made quite a number of 
speeches on the House floor condemning 
some of the very provisions of the bill 
which are now causing Uncle Sam ex- 
tensive losses in revenue and thus mak- 
ing the average taxpayer pay more than 
a fair share. : 

I find, too, that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and its chief congressional 
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spokesmen denied my charges in 1954 
and insisted the rich man’s tax bill we 
were then debating would not do the 
very things that experience now shows 
it has done to the revenues of this 
country. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, there is perhaps 
little to be gained in going back through 
the old issues of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onD to point to chapter and verse in or- 
der to prove that what I said would 
happen has actually occurred. Suffice 
it to say that the record proves it. 
Suffice it to say that the American public 
knows now that it was—yes, swindled, 
is the word—by that tax bill of 1954, 

But while there is perhaps little to be 
gained in going back over the bygones 
of that historic debate of 1954 merely 
in order to prove that Mr. Eisenhower 
and his Secretary of the Treasury and 
all of his officials and advisers were re- 
sponsible for pushing an extremely bad 
tax law through that Republican Con- 
gress of 1954, there is much to ke gained 
in reviewing now the deficiencies of that 
tax law and correcting them. 

That is one reason why I look forward 
to the investigation by our Committee 
on Ways and Means next January. We 
have a tremendous and an urgent task 
to perform. 

DIVIDEND GIVEAWAY SHOULD BE REPEALED 


In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I have 
personally introduced several pieces of 
legislation which I hope will form a key- 
stone of the tax-reform bill we eventu- 
ally vote out of committee for considera- 
tion by the House and later by the Senate, 

One of these bills of mine would re- 
peal the special tax gimmick which gives 
wealthy taxpayers with large incomes 
from common stocks a vast handout— 
and it is a handout—of your money and 
mine by permitting them to avoid a fair 
tax on their incomes from stock divi- 
dends. 

I do not want to dwell on the fact 
that the Secretary of the Treasury who 
was most active and vigorous in insisting 
that this stock dividend tax gimmick be 
passed in 1954 has, in his own private 
capacity as an investor, reaped a great 
bonanza from this same provision. of 
the tax law. 

Mr. Humphrey has made no secret of 
the fact that he had vast holdings in 
common stocks while serving in the 
Treasury, and apparently he was within 
his legal rights if not his moral rights 
in doing so. I do not want to dwell 
either on the fact that firms in which 
he was a large investor benefited tre- 
mendously from policies of this admin- 
istration which he helped to put into 
effect. ^ 

But I do think it was improper for a 
man who enjoys great income from ccm- 
mon-stcck dividends to insist upon—and 
fight for—and push through into law—a 
provision of the tax code which allows 
him special tax treatment on stcck divi- 
dends of a sort which the average tax- 
payer does not enjoy on his earned in- 
come. 

WHY IS WAGE EARNER'S INCOME TREATID 
DIFFERENTLY? 

Is there something particularly sacred 

about income derived from dividends on 
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common stocks that it should not be 
taxed to the recipient in the same way 
a steelworker, or a meatcutter, or a taxi 
driver, or a white-collar worker, or a 
salesman, or any other wage earner is 
taxed on his earnings? 

This administration insisted there is 
such a special virtue in holding common 
stocks that the stockowners should not 
have to pay full taxes on their dividends. 

My bill would repeal that discrimina- 
tory feature of the 1954 law. It would 
require that income from common-stock 
dividends be taxed in the same way a 
wage earner's pay check is taxed, Why 
not? 

Another of my bills introduced in an- 
ticipation of our comprehensive review 
of tax legislation early next year is one 
which I introduced just today, which 
carries out a principle for which I have 
been fighting for the full 3 years since 
the law was changed in this respect. 

I refer to the special depreciation al- 
lowance which the present tax law gives 
to businesses on new plants and equip- 
ment. 

The average taxpayer does not get 
much advantage out of the depreciation 
features of the law. If he uses his car 
on his job, or if he rents out a house to 
tenants, then he is familiar with the 
depreciation provision of the law. This 
provision allows you to deduct from in- 
come each year a certain percentage of 
the original cost of the property used to 
produce income. 

REGULAR DEPRECIATION FAIR TO ALL 


Undér the previous law, you were al- 
lowed to deduct for depreciation each 
year only an amount equal to 1 year's 
estimated proportion of the cost of the 
investment, based on the average useful 
life of that piece of property or equip- 
ment. ^ 

That still holds true on a piece of prop- 
erty or equipment which was built since 
1954. But on any plant or other facility 
built new by a corporation since enact- 
ment of the 1954 law, the owners can now 
deduct a much higher percentage for de- 
preciation in the early years of the life 
of the plant. 

Under the old law, a corporation build- 
ing a new plant would deduct about 5 
percent a year for depreciation—based 
on an average estimated useful life of the 
plant of 20 years. The same deprecia- 
tion allowance would then continue for 
each of the 20 years until the entire cost 
of the plant was written off for tax pur- 
poses. 

Thus, on a $1 million plant, the corpo- 
ration each year would deduct from its 
profits one-twentieth of the original cost 
of the plant and not pay taxes on this 
part of the profits, and at the end of the 
20 years, it would have the plant paid 
for out of tax-free profits. 

That is a good arrangement, and fair 
to all It applies to used property even 
now—and to any plant already built 
which a corporation might now pur- 
chase. And itis the only way the aver- 
age taxpayer with some income-produc- 
ing property ever gets any help out of 
the depreciation allowance. 

NEW GIMMICK DOUBLES RATE IN FARLY YEARS 

But the new law doubles the rate of 
depreciation for the early years of a 
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plant's useful life. Instead of 5 percent 
a year for 20 years, for instance, a new 
plant can be depreciated at the rate of 
10 percent the first year, 9 percent the 
next, and so on, on a declining scale. 

Over the full 20 years of the life of that 
plant, the depreciation allowance would 
work out to just about the same under 
both plans. 

But here is what is happening and can 
happen: Using this special gimmick, 
many corporations have built new 
plants, using the latest automation 
equipment to reduce manpower needs, 
and have been milking these plants 
for quick profits under the tax laws. 
Then they can sell out after reaping the 
cream through the depreciation al- 
lowance, and move elsewhere and build 
a new plant. 

SPUR TO RUNAWAY PLANTS 


Needless to say, much of this new plant 
and equipment goes to the low-wage 
areas, often to areas where bitterly anti- 
union local or State laws are in effect 
to discourage union organization and 
hold down wage rates. And, needless 
to say, such runaway plant practices 
react adversely against established in- 
dustrial centers such as Pittsburgh where 
wage rates are fair and labor is able to 
defend its rights. 

Mr. Speaker, we have just recently 
enacted a law to repeal the so-called 
rapid amortization program which, un- 
der the guise of promoting construction 
of necessary defense facilities by private 
enterprise, has cost the Federal Govern- 
ment literally billions of dollars in unfair 
tax concessions to big business. This 
wartime law—enacted to serve a wartime 
purpose—was so badly abused by this 
administration in handouts to big busi- 
ness that it became a national disgrace. 
It permitted favored companies to write 
off plant costs in a very short period 
of time. 

PRINCIPLE THE SAME AS RAPID AMORTIZATION 
PROGRAM 

We have repealed the wartime law for 
depreciation handouts, but the same 
principle still exists, although to a less 
flagrant degree, in the regular tax laws. 

That, too, should be repealed. And I 
have introduced a bill to repeal it. 

Let us see how this double-rate depre- 
ciation allowance now in effect works out 
for big corporations. They put aside 
twice as much of their profits tax free 
in the early years of a new plant’s ex- 
istence. They enjoy, at the very least, 
an interest-free loan of this extra money 
for years, if they hold the plant through 
the full 20 years. They enjoy a won- 
derful bonanza if they sell out before 
then after skimming the cream by huge 
tax-free extra profits through the de- 
preciation gimmick. 

In any event, imagine how nice it would 
be if you or I could, in effect, borrow 
huge amounts of money now without 
paying interest on it. When anybody 
on the inside in any organization is able 
to borrow big sums without paying in- 
terest, we are all horrified by it, particu- 
larly if it happens in a union. 

INTEREST RATES EXTREMELY HIGH FOR MOST 
PEOPLE 

But it is happening every day on a 

vast scale as corporations in effect bor- 


row money from Uncle Sam—witnowt 
interest—through this special depreci^ 
tion allowance. Thus they borrow” | 
from you—the taxpayer. | 

ps | 


| 
September 1? | 


The average home buyer now rt^ 
nearly 6 percent interest on his MO 
gage. GI loans are virtually unobtal, | 
able at 44% percent. FHA loans are u. 
to 534 percent, and even then, the puild 
er may have to pay a substantial ited 
market” side payment in order to Bey 
loan at all on a house he is trying to H 
FHA. * 
Installment loans carry very high Si | 
terest rates now. Automobile loans ter" 
the average citizens dearly, too, in in 
est. 

But big business gets this handout 2 
interest-free loans from the Governm de- 
merely by taking advantage of the 9 
preciation allowance in the tax laws 
passed by the Republican 83d Congre 
in 1954. 

This must end. The law shoul 
made fair to all. 

NEW LAW SHOULD REPEAL “GIMMICKS,” 
AVERAGE FAMILY 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am lookinf | 
forward to our hearings and investit, 
tions in January, through the Com 
on Ways and Means, and I intend to | 
everything I can to promote the passa | 
of better tax laws. eue | 

The average family needs tax T ues 
It pays through the nose. The reven" it 
which have been lost to the Governm ig 
as a result of the tax gimmicks for 
business and the wealthy stock vet 
in the 1954 law could more than © 
the cost of a substantial and signific? 
tax reduction for everyone. m 

We have cut Eisenhower's budget ^s. 
we have taken many other steps to need 
omize on Government costs. The m 
now is to cut the loopholes out of — 
tax laws remove the gravy which gio 
to the few—repeal the slick 
micks—and thus put taxpayers on 
same basis—put them all on a fair | 

No true American would deny bis ret | 
ernment the necessary funds and 
nues to maintain our country's grea ero 
and to do the things which only GOV 
ment can do. 

By the same token, no Ame pa 
should be made a fall guy, to have to ar 
more than his fair share of the tax st 
den in order to provide handouts in ¥ 
to friends of the Eisenhower adminis, 
tion and to those who put up the qu 

| 


d be 
uot 


campaign contributions to elect 

administration. makt 
What is fair is fair. We must gi 

fairness the keystone of new tax 1 

tion. 


Inflation 
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HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, the threat of inflation 15, gre 
of the great problems with which W 


1957 


kreatented today. No one has put forth 
er efforts to make our people aware 
danger than Epwarp Martin, the 


cis ed senior Senator from Penn- 


Irania. 


Std leading columnists have paid trib- 
this m Senator MartTin’s activities in 
et ae important field, and I believe 
tion ae eee warrant the careful atten- 
0 my colleagues. The column by 
Thülademes Alexander appeared in the 
Bust 15 obia Evening Bulletin on Au- 
ert Tee while the one by Mr. Rob- 
Press 2 or appeared in the Pittsburgh 

[From n January 20, 1957. 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 


"ax August 15, 1257] 
ee PATH OF INFLATION— SENATOR 
Marry ^AINTS Vivip PICTURE OF AN ERA 
(By Eolmes Alexander) 


Repu +, STON —Senator EDWARD MARTIN, 
72 on aes cf Pennsylvania, who wil] be 
Relection next birthday, is not running for 

ce in 8 Senator. but he already is doing 
Cider sta 5 — more honored post, that of 


It me 
ve have fetrly new title 1n America where 
Years des : Eouse of Lords and where a few 
Wes consid he aging, out-of-office politician 
rision, B ders an object of pity, even de- 
Who hes ^s the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
Presidency Ad a whole new career since his 
rated tha almost singlehandedly ele- 
ang elder statesman to a recognized 
During ue Status in American public life, 
ate Pinan © marathon hearings of the Sen- 
Policies, ce Committee on fiscal monetary 
Out in & eenator MARTIN has been a stand- 
T Of all-star personalities. The 

Weeks ten es witness for nearly 3 

Scretary of the Treasu 

Man was mphrey, The committee's ehair- 
Byrn, and | roa incomparable Senator HARRY 
berg Of the members included such Mem- 
Axor son putate brain trust as CLINTON 
ang Rap Puna tapers JoHN WILLIAMS, 


Tt was as LIKE THE YANKEES 
tee that tne Airman of this erudite commit- 
and te Walter George, Democrat, 


famous ene 

3 + Republican, became 

bara x As With the New York Yankees, it 
& g Just to make the team. To 


1 Senator Mat is & very great feat indeed. 
— ve tolio has accomplished this, as 

ject ‘under the hearings, by treating the 
dert Seriouen discussion—inflation—with 
te], have isa t. Other committee mem- 
bat either p to attract attention to them- 
deen king anti} badgering the witnesses or 
a tenden, nfation orations. There has 
— ot the S57, 19 try to name a villain, 

“High inte mInees being labor, big busi- 

Course, o. est rates, low tariff rates, and, 


of 
Senator comm 
ta MARTIN has avoided all these temp- 


1 5 the limelight on himself or 

Wither Somebody else. He has 

t tempted t5 S experts in their field 
aw 

A x from them some 

SENATOR'S SKETCH 


day, in the course of questioning 
Secretary of eeiiy W. Randolph 
of unconsciously did 
ioa done by the police, wien. at- 
&blish the identity of an un- 
PE did a sketch which em- 
missing 3 and salient features of 
Greeg n, as follows: 
We have wanted to enjoy," 
MM Tac met ee, 
ve ^ 
Til more Y Of this Nation, the desire for 
unts to gluttony on the 
Z public. The use, ac- 
» Of our private, corporate, 


EFE 
raed, 
jsgis 


] 


c 


Hr 


d 
F 


n. 
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and,Government credit systems has created 
an economy of superabundance based on a 
towering structure of unsteady debt. 

Grasping fingers: “This effort, said Senator 
Marti, “has (resulted in) increases in profits 
and wages greater than increases in produc- 
tivity.” The laudable desire for making 
money and drawing good -wages has become 
something of an obsession with us. The 
American instinct for acquisition has outrun 
even the American genius for man-hour and 
machine-hour production. 

“PRIMROSE PATH" 


Myopic vision: “Many people in this coun- 
try do not sincerely object to mild inflation, 
In moderate doses, it gives the impression 
of well-being to many of our people. Yet 
* * * the apparent primrose path of infia- 
tion can lead only to disaster." Apparently, 
the business executive, the labor leader, and 
the statesman just don't have the eyesight 
to see the end of the primrose path. 

This composite picture of the drooling, 
clutching, squinting fiend called inflation is 
in each part, of course, of some features of 
ourselves, But the Senator’s picture, I think, 
is. not intended as a caricature, much less a 
slander, on the American people. 

Senator Martin points out that the Amer- 
ican system, Itself, is sound. 

Despite the criticism about the high cost 
of money, our interest rates are lower than 
in most other countries. Despite all the talk 
about the devaluation of our dollar, the 
American purchasing power, 1947-57, stands 
third to Switzerland and India in stability. 
Our money is off 20 percent, but money in 
strictly controlled Red China is off 94 per- 
cent, and even in Canada it is off 29 percent, 

"KNOW THYSELF" 

Senator Martin is not trying to shame us 
or blame us, as much as he is trying to make 
us face our own faults in the honest mirror 
Of truth. He is passing on the wisest advice 
which age can give to youth in any genera- 
tion: "Know thyself." 

The cause and the cure for inflation lie 
within us. 

[From the Pittsburgh Press of January 20, 
1957] 
IKE SETS RECORD BUDGET 
(By Robert Taylor) 

President Eisenhower's new budget is going 
to be a bitter pill for leaders of thé Republi- 
can delegation from Pennsylvania in Con- 
gress. 

They've been crusading for years against 
big government, big spending, handout gov- 
ernment, high taxes, and giveaways. Now 
the President of their own party presents the 
biggest peacetime budget in history—$71,- 
800,000,000 worth. 

With the Democrats in control of both 
Houses of Congress, Ike is going to need the 
support of the Pennsylvania Republicans, 
who ere a large and influential group in 
Congress. But for some of them, it's going 
to take some delicate balancing to support 
the President. 

United States Senator Epwarp MARTIN, for 
instance. He's the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee, and thus a big wheel in passing on much 
of the spending program. 

E» Manrw's whole political career has been 
one of unending battle against big govern- 
ment, big spending, and big taxes. He hasn't 
taken a pinch-penny attitude toward public 
works, but he has advocated a sort of old- 
fashioned policy of frugality. F 

PAID DEETS 

When he was Governor of Pennsylvania, 
during the latter part of World War II, the 
tax revenues came rolling in at a time when 
the State couldn't spend it all, on account 
of wartime scarcities. He reduced taxes and 
used the surplus to wipe out some debts. 
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Back in 1953, in Ike's first year as Presi- 
dent, Senator Martin was saying that the 
“increase of big government in the past two 
decades is most alarming.” He said then 
that he feared “the results of Government 
financial collapse from within more than 
invasion of an enemy army from without.” 

Senator MarTIN was an advocate of the big 
highway buiding program which finally was 
enacted last year, because he recognized that 
we had fallen behind in our roadbutlding. 
But he was an early advocate of the pay-as- 
we-go principle, which finally was adopted. 


DEFENSE SPENDING 


Representative HucH D. ScorT, In., of Phil- 

adelphia, was Republican national chairman 
in 1948 and 1949, and he, too, was a critic 
of the Roosevelt and Truman budgets. 
Representative SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, of 
Montgomery County, top Republican on the 
House Education and Labor Committee, is 
another critic of big government. 
- One saving feature of the new Eisenhower 
budget is that it doesn’t call for any deficit 
spending. It should produce, if the esti- 
mates hold up, a surplus of $1,800,000,000. 
Deficit spending has been one of the 
favorite targets of Republican campaigners 
for lo, these many years. 

Another angle which will ease whatever 
pain the Republicans in Congress may feel 
is that most of the increase in the new 
budget over the present budget is accounted 
for by defense spending. 

The uncertainties of international affairs, 
the rapid development of new weapons and 
the necessity for constant research and im- 
provement of defense forces are pointed to as 
reasons for the increase. 


Supplemental Report on Chicago Water 

Diversion of Committee on International 

and Foreign Law of Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD the supple- 
mental legal opinion and report, dated 
August 1, 1957, issued by the Chicago Bar 
Association concerning the Lake Mich- 
igan water diversion legislation, H. R. 2. 

This opinion and report supplements 
the able report on the same subject ap- 
proved by the bar association last year. 
It clearly refutes a number of the legal 
contentions of the governmental] officials 
of Ontario, which were placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD On August 26 by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] and proves that both under the 
1909 Boundary Waters Treaty and un- 
der general international law the pro- 
posed diversion of water is proper and 
legal. 

In the report of the Army engineers, 
which is appended to and made a part of 
the bar association’s report, the engi- 
neering and technical data are set forth 
which demonstrate the minimal and 
highly speculative character of the Ice-es 
which some have claimed would result 
from the proposed diversion. 
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I hope Members concerned with this 
issue will study this able supplemental 
legal opinion and report with care. 

There being no objection, the legal 
opinion and report were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
SUPPLEMENTAL LEGAL OPINION AND REPORT ON 

CHICAGO WATER DIVERSION OF COMMITTEE ON 

INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN Law or CHI- 

CAGO BAR ASSOCIATION ON H. R. 2 (85TH 

Conc.) as TO 1,000 Cusic Freer Per SEC- 

OND INCREASE IN DIVERSION OF WATER FROM 

LAKE MICHIGAN AT CHICAGO, FOR A 3-YEAR 

FrRIOD, To PERMIT STUDY BY SECRETARY OF 

ARMY AS TO ITs EFFECT ON LAKE MICHIGAN 

AND ON ILLINOIS WATERWAY, AUGUST 1, 1957 


I, INTRODUCTION 


On March 1, 1956, the Chicago Bar Associ- 
ation approved the report of its committee 
on international and foreign law regarding 
the legal aspects of proposed legislation 
(H. R. 3210, 84th Cong.) contemplating an 
increase from 1,500 cubic feet per second to 
2,500 cubic feet per second in the amount of 
water diverted from Lake Michigan into the 
Ilinols waterways. 'This bil was passed by 
Congress but was subsequently vetoed by 
the President. H. R. 2 (85th Cong.), a bill 
substantially identical to H. R. 3210, has been 
passed by the House and is now pending in 
the Senate. 

The 1956 bar association report made the 
following conclusions on lake diversion at 
Chicago: 

I. Congress has power under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution to authorize the 
additional diversion, 

II. Authorization of additional diversion 
would not violate the constitutional barrier 
to giving a preference to the ports of any 
State. 

IIL The power of Congress to authorize 
increased diversion is not affected by the fact 
that the Supreme Court has in the past con- 
sidered the subject matter and has retained 
jurisdiction to modify its decree. 

IV. Congressional action authorizing addi- 
tional diversion at Chicago would not violate 
the mandatory provisions of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 or the 
Niagara Treaty of 1950. Whether Congress 
should await the report of the International 
Joint Commission pursuant to the 1952 ref- 
erence under article IX (1909 treaty) is a 
question of policy to be decided by Congress. 
There are no rules of international law or 
principles of comity which introduce consid- 
erations different from those considered in 
connection with the 1909 treaty. 

The 1956 report, widely circulated, has 
served to stimulate discussions of the legal 
problems of diversion. This supplemental 
report explores further the law relating to 
Chicago diversion previously mentioned in 
IV-C of the original report. This report also 
takes cognizance of certain articles in the 
public press which have suggested that the 
United States would be in an inconsistent 
position if it were to permit diversion at 
Chicago and at the same time oppose Can- 


ada’s proposed diversion of water from the 


Columbia River. 

The conclusions reached in this supple- 
mental report of the committee, discussed 
below, are the following: 

A. The 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty as 
applied to the proposed diversion may make 
rules of general international law inap- 
plicable and the treaty itself may authorize 
that diversion. 

B. If international law, independent of 
the 1909 treaty, prevails, still the proposed 
diversion is proper. . 

C. The authorization of additional diver- 
sion at Chicago should have no legal effect 
upon the right of the United States to object 
to the proposed diversion by Canada from 
the Columbia River. 
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I. NEITHER THE 1909 TREATY NOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW PREVENT THE PROPOSED DIVER- 
SION 


A. The 1909 boundary waters treaty as ap- 
plied to the proposed. diversion may make 
rules of general international law inap- 
plicable and the treaty itself may authorize 
that diversion 


A well-established rule of international 
law is that if states involved in a controversy 
have concluded an agreement governing an 
issue in dispute, this agreement, rather than 
the general international law, determines the 
rights and duties of the states until it is 
abrogated. This rule concerning the effect 
of agreements and treaties has been applied 
to water diversion cases. Diversion of Water 
from the River Meuse (Publications of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
Ser. A/B, No. 70, 1937) . 

While the rule stated as to the effect 
of treaties is undoubtedly correct, there is a 
question whether the International Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty of 1909 includes a deter- 
mination of the rights of the two countries 
over diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 
The preliminary article defines the term 
"boundary waters" in a manner that obvi- 
ously includes Lakes Superior, Huron, On- 
tario, &nd Erie, which flow along the common 
border, and which clearly excludes Lake 
Michigan, lying wholly within the territorial 
limits of the United States. The purpose of 
the treaty is recited to be “to prevent dis- 
putes regarding the use of boundary waters” 
and to settle all pending questions involving 
rights, obligations, and interests along their 
common frontier.” Lake Michigan in some 
respects thus appears to be outside the gen- 
eral scope of the treaty. It is outside the 
scope of article IIT, which subjects diversion 
questions on boundary waters to the juris- 
diction of the International Joint Commis- 
sion (see this committee's 1956 report, pp. 
21-25). 

Article II, on the other hand, may specifi- 
caliy define the rights of the United States 
over Lake Michigan. Article II provides: 

"Each of the high contracting parties re- 
serves to itself or to the several State gov- 
ernments on the one side and the Dominion 
or Provincial Governments on the other as 
the case may be, subject to any treaty pro- 
visions now existing with respect thereto, the 
exclusive jurisdiction and control over the 
use and diversion, whether temporary or per- 
manent, of all waters on its own side of the 
line which in their natural channels would 
flow across the boundary or into boundary 
waters; but it 1s agreed that any interference 
with or diversion from their natural channel 
of such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side 
of the boundary, shall give rise to the same 
rights and entitle the injured parties to the 
same legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diversion or 
interference occurs; but this provision shall 
not apply to cases already existing or to cases 
expressly covered by special agreement be- 
tween the parties hereto. 

"It is understood, however, that neither of 
the high contracting parties intends by the 
foregoing provision to surrender any right, 
which it may have, to object to any inter- 
ference with or diversions of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to the 
navigation interests on its own side of the 
boundary." 

The language of the first portion of the 
first paragraph of article II, taken alone, 
apparently vests in the United States the ex, 
clusive jurisdiction and control over the use 
and diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 
The second portion of the first paragraph 
may preserve certain rights of injured parties 
to object to certain diversions, but exception 
is made for “cases already existing.” Since 
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more water was being diverted at Chicago 
when the treaty became effective in 1909 è 
the 2,500 cubic feet per second now sous? 
to be diverted under H. R. 2, Chicago diver- 
sion is clearly a case already existing with 
the meaning of the exception. Thus the 
paragraph of article II, taken as a W 
appears to grant exclusive jurisdiction O 
the matter to the United States. 

The second paragraph of article II preserves 
the right, if any, of Canada to object te 
diversions from Lake Michigan which 97 
productive of material injury to its navig*" 
tion interests. On the findings of either In 
ternational Lake Ontario Board of Engin 
or the United States Army Engineers 
exhibit A), the proposed Chicago diverse, 
would not result in material injury to Cant 
dian navigational interests. n 

Considering article II as a whole, it © 
therefore be strongly argued that its over 
effect 1s to vest exclusive jurisdiction 
control over the proposed Chicago div 
in the United States, regardless of whethe 
Canada would have had a right to objec 
under international law independent of the 
treaty. As a corollory, by entering into 
1909 treaty, Canada has waived any anf 
under international law to object to 
diversions from Lake Michigan except thom 
which would be productive of material 
to navigation. t 

There is contrary opinion, to the effect ye 
international law governs regardless 
article II provisions, As an example: z 

“So far as the Chicago diversion 18 con 
cerned, the effect of the (1909) Treaty se 
clearly to preserve the existing rights of m 
parties under the general rules of in 0280 
national law.” H. A. Smith, the Chi er. 
Diversion (10 British Yearbook of In 
national Law 144 at 148 (1929)). 

See the extract from Anderson, Records 
1909-11, quoted as note 82 in the artic 
of James Simsarian entitled "The Diversiog 
of Waters Affecting the United States 
Canada," 32 American Journal Intern& P 
Law 488 at 506 (1938). There Chandler 
Anderson, the American delegate in 
treaty negotiation, writing Robert Lansing 
Secretary of State, stated that Anderso spe 
correspondence with his Canadian coun 50 
part and article II as agreed to by the er 
delegates imposed no restriction with ref d 
ence to diversion of water from Lake Mio 
igan for the Chicago drainage canal, nor dg 
Great Britain surrender any right whl 
may have had to object to any interf! 
with or diversion of such water in case 
effect would be productive of mat 
jury to the navigation interests on the 
nadian side of the boundary. 

This committee is not able, on the pash 
of its present study, to render a defini 
opinion that article II determines the 7 
of the two countries in this problem. ted 
firmatively granting power to the un 
States. It may be that article II leaves ©, 
rules of international law in force. Our 2 
clusions as to the effect of international Pr, 
however, assuming its applicability, t 
unnecessary and final decision on that ven 
The committee also recognizes that p 
if article II does grant exclusive power ted 
the question to our Government, the Uni not 
States, in exercising that power, might 7, 
desire to act contrary to any accepted Puch 
ciples of conduct among nations, if But 
principles would dictate a different 2 
We therefore proceed to discuss the Pt 
ciples of international law which bear u of 
water diversion questions and to ask whens 
the proposed Chicago diversion is not Profy, 
under prevailing rules of international! 
B. International law, independent of the 1 

treaty, prevails, still the proposed dí 

sion is proper " 

It 1s the conclusion of the committee e. 
even if article II of the 1909 treaty does 


ct 
the 
in; 
car 
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2 the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
— an diversion, the proposed 
Of in Conforms to accepted principles 
— law. There have been two 
inyolyon the Principles of international law 
nes One, the older view, is that of 
8 territorial sovereignty. Its pro- 
two or State that when a waterway crosses 
the more countries in succession, each of 
Ownershee ies traversed possesses complete 
flowing P and jurisdiction of that section 
Rewer through its territory. The other and 
View, which is strongly favored by 

Of equita tional legal scholars, is the rule 
Tequires ble apportionment. This doctrine 
Interes that where several nations have an 
d in a common waterway, each nation 

9 — an equitable share of the com- 


The old territorial sovereignty view was at 
oe adhered to by the United States. 
opinion of United States 3 

(1 n (21 Ops. Att'y Gen. 26 
855) ). The United States subsequently 
Uniteq the Harmon view and in 1944 the 
States entered into a treaty with 

t was relating to the use of certain rivers. 
involves fed by the Senate. This treaty 
Yonment ^ recognition of equitable appor- 
In 9f waters as a governing principle. 
Of 1944 the dung ratification of the treaty 
"must be © Secretary of State said that it 
Other that each country owes to 
Waters ane obligation with respect to 
Senerae these international streams.” 
the Bena: y the reported hearings before 
on ttee on Foreign Relations 
with Mexico Relating to the Utili- 
Congress the Waters of Certain Rivers, 70th 
This 4," ISt session, part 1, 19 (1945). 
States ewer position taken by the United 
Of the ought it in line with the decisions 
termining - M Supreme Court in de- 
among apportionment problems 
Us, 1 States, Wyoming v. Colorado (286 
(1931) ); Kansas v. Colorado (206 

906)). The United States view 
e into conformity with prepon- 
d ns elsewhere in the world. Eng- 


P da have long adhered to the 
Under ei Pt perp apportionment. 

toya ton ls 

cuble ent 


view the proposed Chicago 
permitted. Absolute territorial 

feet ek allow the diversion of 1,000 
"Portion, BeW accepted rule of equitable 
likewise t the proposed diversion would 
fRsideratio Pe This is evident when 
in at Given to the factors involved 
fi equitable apportionment. 
the Inte TS, as outlined in the report of 
Dubrovnik tional Law Association on the 
Use 


^) The UN 1n 1956 (article V) are: 
the water, each State to a reasonable 


i 


#3 


— 


State extent ot th 

u e dependence of each 
non the waters of that river. 

bens accruing parative social and economic 


(a) aty. to each and to the entire river 

States con nt agreements among the 
Preexis p. 

ode State. Stent appropriation of water by 


indica Primary factors set out above 
Aoper un Prete that Chicago diversion is 
n ament are: the rule of equitable appor- 
ver commun 15) social needs of the entire 
Preextstent ^ ty, Primarily sanitation, (b) 
Cago tion of water by Chi- 
d 1 (e) reasonable use of 
resulting in de minimis, 

The pes eia Needs—Sanitary Purposes 
wid Sanitario ut Interest of society in health 
Rich benefits Urges strongly that diversion 
Permitted" health of a nation should be 


A prin 
i Cleansing Purpose of the Chicago diversion 


— the Illinois wa 
terway and the 
Metroport n râl of waste from the Chicago 
area, Chicago's sewage now re- 
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ceives, and has since the 1940's received maxi- 
mum treatment (see committee’s report), 
but some effluent remains after treatment. 
The additional diversion should assist ma- 
terially in the removal of this effluent. Such 
assistance is of great importance to the 
health of the residents along the Illinois 
waterway and to the crews employed on craft 
passing through it. 

It is significant to note that article VIII of 
the 1909 treaty which grants jurisdiction over 
boundary waters to the International Joint 
Commission specifically gives preference to 
diversions for domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses over considerations of navigation and 
power. The treaty is expressive of an inter- 
national policy which should be accorded 
some weight in arriving at an equitable water 
distribution as between the competing fac- 
tors of Chicago's needs and St. Lawrence 
power potential and the minimal effect upon 
navigation. 

(2) Preexistent Appropriation at Chicago 

The proposed legislation seeks a diversion 
of an additional 1,000 cubic feet per second, 
or a total of 2,500 cubic feet per second, 
substantially under the 8,500 cubic feet per 
second to 10,000 cubic feet per second which 
were previously diverted. The diversion of 
waters from Lake Michigan commenced in 
1899 and has continued to the present date 
in amounts varying from a maximum of 10,- 
000 cubic feet per second to the present 
diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second. 
Canada had no part in the procedure by 
which this diversion was decreased. The 
decrease was ordered by the United States 


Supreme Court upon objections by four: 


States, on the ground that the diversion au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War exceeded 
his powers. Since the time in 1938 when re- 
duction to 1,500 cubic feet per second was 
achieved, the Court has kept jurisdiction 
over the case and as recently as 1957 has 
allowed a temporary increase upon cause 
shown. 


(3) Reasonable Usage—1. e., No Substantial 
Injury 

International law uses the doctrine of sub- 
stantial injury as the common law uses the 
doctrine of de minimus non curat lex. 

The proposed diversion appears to be nom- 
inal. This Committee has not undertaken 
to discuss the merits of the proposed diver- 
sion or to evaluate technical data submitted 
by various interested parties. However, the 
attention of the Committee has been called 
to & comprehensive report by the division 
engineer, North Central Division, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Army, dated January 29, 
1957. This report was prepared in response 
to the suggestion contained in the Presi- 
dent's veto message dated August 9, 1956, 
of H. R. 3210. The report reflects a study 
covering the effect of both a temporary 3- 
year diversion and a permanent diversion of 
an additional 1,000 cubic feet per second. A 
copy of the letter transmitting the report to 
the Secretary of the Army which summarizes 
the results found in the study is attached as 
exhibit A to this supplemental report. 

This engineering report evaluates the 
quantum of effect of the proposed diversion 
on hydroelectric power, Great Lakes shipping 
and onshore properties. It finds that most 
of the results are too slight to be measured 
and those which are measurable seem indeed 
to be very nominal, Since, under the doc- 
trine of equitable apportionment, Canada 
could object only to damage which is ma- 
terial, it would appear that the maxim of 
de minimus is properly applicable. 

C. The authorization of additional diversion 
at Chicago should have no legal effect upon 
the right of the United States to object to 
the ed diversion by Canada from 
the Columbia River 
It has been intimated (see, for example, 

the Financial Post, Toronto, February 9, 
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1957) that the allowance of additional di- 
version at Chicago might prejudice the 
United States in its dispute with Canada 
over the proposal of the latter to divert 15 
million acre-feet annually from the Colum- 
bia River Basin. The argument, bricfly put, is 
that vital power interests of the United States 
in the Columbia Basin will be jeopardized 
for, if the United States as upper riparian 
sovereign diverts water at Chicago, end at 
the same time argues that Canada as upper 
riparian sovereign cannot divert in the Koo- 
tenai-Columbia system. 

In the opinion of the committee, the fac- 
tual situations in the two areas are not 
analogous. The amount of diversion at Chi- 
cago is insignificant when compared to the 
amounts mentioned in the Kootenai-Co- 
lumbia area. The relative power loss at 
Niagara is slight by comparison. Under the 
rule of equitable apportionment, now sup- 
ported by most writers, by our Government 
since 1944 and by the Canadian Government 
for many years previously, the diversion at 
Chicago would be proper. Measured by the 
same standards, the propriety of the pro- 
posed Columbia River diversion is question- 
able. The enormity of the power uses at the 
Grand Coulee Dam and elsewhere on the 
American side demonstrate that damage re- 
sulting from so large a diversion would nec- 
essarily be, at the very least, substantial. 
Hence, the de minimus principle is not in- 
volved, 

Further, article II of the 1909 treaty offers 
no protection to Canada against complaints 
by citizens who might be injured by a Co- 
lumbia River diversion. With respect to 
Chicago diversion, however, any legal rem- 
edy is precluded for cases already existing. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AND 
FonEIGN Law. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1957. 
Subject: Effect on Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River of an increase of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second in the diversion at 
Chicago. 
To: The Secretary of the Army. 

1. I submit herewith a special report on 
the effects of increased diversions from Lake 
Michigan at Chicago prepared at the request 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
to meet a need for information on this sub- 
ject as pointed cut in the President's memo- 
randum of disapproval of H. R. 3210, 84th 
Congress, a bill to authorize a 3-year test 
increase of 1,000 cubic feet per second in the 
diversion from Lake Michigan at Chicago. 

2. The basic report of the division engi- 
neer, north central division, of the Corps 
of Engineers, submitted herewith, was pre- 
pared from data available in part through 
studies being made for a report on Great 
Lakes water levels in response to a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works of 
the House of Representatives, adopted June 
26, 1952 and in part from information avail- 
able to the Corps of Engineers through its 
participation in preparation of a report of 
the International Lake Ontario Board of 
Engineers to the International Joint Com- 
mission dated June 14, 1955. 

3. In general, an increase in the diversion 
from Lake Michigan at Chicago would affect 
the levels and outflows of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence River, all of which are downstream, 
and would not affect the levels or outflows 
of Lake Superior, which is upstream from 
the diversion. A temporary increase in the 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second for 
3 years would have temporary effects that 
would reach a maximum in about 3 to 3144 
years and then gradually diminish and dis- 
appear about 15 years after the temporary 
diversion was discontinued. The effects of 
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a permenent diversion would increase pro- 
gressively to a maximum in about 15 years 
and would then continue permanently at 
that amount. 
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4. The computed effects of temporary and 
permanent diversions in terms of lowering 
of mean stages and reduction in averaga 


outfiows are as follows: 


Maximum temporary effects of a 3-year diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second ! 


Lakes Michigan Lake Erie Lake Ontario 
&nd Huron 
Tune required to reach maximum effect. 36 months . 39 months 42 mont 


Lowering effect on lake levels t.. 
Reduction iu outflow 1.......... 


seco 


-| 0.05 foot (or $$ inch). 
-| 025 oe feet per 


hs. 
0.03 foot (or 34 inch), 
570 cubie feet per 


seecoud, second, 


1 These maximum temporary effects would diminish gradually and would disappear approximately 15 years after 


tlie temporary diversion was discontinued, 


Ultimate effects of a permanent diversion of 1,000 cubic feet për second 1 


Lakes Michigan 


and Huron 


Lowering effect on lake levels 1 
Keduction in outflow 1...........-....-.----.-- 


Lake Erie Lake Ontario 


0.08 foot (or 1 inch) 0.05 foot (or 54 inch). 0.05 feet (or 5$ inch), 
1,000 cubic feet per 
second, 


1,000 cubic feet per | 1,000 cubic feet per 
second, second, 


1 Reached progressively in 15 years and continuing thereafter, 


5. The foregoing reductions in outflows 
that would result from increasing the diver- 
sion at Chicago could not be compensated 
for except by increases in diversions into the 
Great Lakes system. The lowering of lake 
levels, however, could be compensated for in 
various ways. For Lakes Michigan and Huron 
the lowering could be offset by construction 
of a deeply submerged sill in the St. Clair 
River at an estimated cost of $1,530,000. The 
lowering effect in Lake Erie could be com- 
pensated for by operating the control gates 
of the Niagara River remedial works now 
nearing completion in such a way as to hold 


the level of the pool immediately above the. 


works at a stage 0.22 of a foot higher than 
presently specified. For Lake Ontario the 
approved plans for regulation that will be 
put into effect when the St. Lawrence power 
structures are completed can be readily ad- 
justed within the prescribed 4-foot range of 
stage so that there would be no significant 
change in levels as a result of the increased 
diversions. All of the foregoing measures 
would require coordination with Canada. 

6. The estimated reduction in generation 
of hydroelectric energy that would result 
from a 3-year increase in the diversion at 
Chicago would fall between a minimum of 
188 million kilowatt-hours and a maximum 
of 443 million kilowatt-hours, depending on 
when the diversions were started and when 
proposed additional hydroelectric plants are 
put into operation. This amount of reduc- 
tion is a small fraction of 1 percent of the 
total energy production at the plants affected. 
Excluding the possible reduction at existing 
and proposed plants on the St. Lawrence in 
Quebec for which data for evaluation are not 
available, the estimated value of the maxi- 
mum possible reduction at plants in New 
York and Ontario, representing 72 percent of 
the total involved, would be $918,000 over 
the entire period that the increased 3-year 
diversion would have any effect. The total 
value of the miinmum reduction if scheduled 
new capacity is not added during this period 
would be $408,000. During this period the 
increased flow in the Illinois Waterway would 
permit an increase in generation at the ex- 
isting Lockport plant of 70,400,000 kilowatt- 
hours, an offset of about 16 percent of the 
estimated maximum reduction in generation 
on the Niagara and St. Lawrence. This in- 
crease would have a total value of about 
$202,000. The temporary diversions would 
affect the dependable capacity of the hydro- 
electric plants, causing theoretical reductions 
of 2,750 kilowatts at plants in New York, 
2,600 kilowatts in Ontario, and 5,000 kiló- 
Watts in Quebec; and a theoretical increase of 


2,700 kilowatts at Lockport on the Illinois 
Waterway; but these changes are small in re- 
lation to the capacity of the power systems 
involved and would be of such temporary 
character that assignment of any value to 
them is not warranted. 

7. The estimated effects on hydroelectric 
power generation that would result from a 
permanent increase of 1,000 cubic feet per 
second in the diversion at Chicago would 
be continuing effects and have been com- 
puted on an annual basis rather than on a 
total basis as in the case of the temporary 
3-year diversion which would have effect 
for only a limited time. Assuming that pro- 
posed additional installations of generating 
capacity are made as scheduled the perma- 
nent diversion would result in a reduction 
in generation of 123,400,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually at plants in New York, 123,400,000 
kilowatt-hours in Ontario, and 56,300,000 in 
Quebec. The monetary value of the New 
York and Ontario reductions, representing 
81 percent of the total, would be $708,000 
annually. The increase in possible genera- 
tion at Lockport on the Illinois Waterway 
would be about 8 percent as much as the 
foregoing reductions or 23,500,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually, valued at $67,000 annually. 
The changes in dependable capacity would 
be a theoretical reduction of 36,800 kilowatts 
on the Niagara and St. Lawrence and a the- 
oretical increase of 2,700 kilowatts at Lock- 
port on the Illinois Waterway. These 
changes in theoretical dependable capacity 
are small with respect to the total capabili- 
ties of the generation systems involved and 
assignment of value to the changes is not 
warranted from a practical operational 
standpoint. 

8. The lowering of lake levels of from 
three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch and 
from five-eighths to 1 inch that would re- 
sult, respectively, from the 3-year and perma- 
nent diversions would tend to be beneficial 
in lessening possible damage to shore prop- 
erty during storms and high lake stages but 
the lowering effect is too small to permit 
monetary evaluation. 

9. The temporary lowering effects of the 
8-year diversion, ranging from three-eighths 
to five-eighths of an inch, would tend to 
adversely affect navigation during low lake 
stages but the effect is so small and of such 
temporary nature that it is impracticable to 
evaluate the effect in monetary terms, The 
ultimate and continuing lowering effect of 
five-eighths to 1 inch of a permanent diver- 
sion, however, would be likely to affect the 
loading plans of the vessels expected to com- 
price the Great Lakes fleet in the United 
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States as of 1985 such that an estimated 
average annual economic loss of $240, 
would result. No monetary evaluation 
been made of the possible adverse effect 
the Canadian fleet which currently nas id 
percent as much carrying capacity that Wo 
be affected as compared with the prese? 
United States fleet. The foregoing appraisal 
applies to traffic on Lakes Michigan, Huror. 
and Erie, Neither the temporary nor pert 
nent diversion would have measurable effect 
on navigation on Lake Ontario or the 5 
Lawrence River. af 

10. The increased diversions would not 
fect navigation on the Illinois Waterway 
eny way that warrants monetary evaluating 
Estimated beneficial effects of 2 inches ton 
1.5 inches, respectively, in stages at Al ch 
Lock on the Mississippi and in the res 
rom St. Louis to Cairo have not been 99 
signed a value because of other measure 
which have been planned and which 
expected to correct the conditions whi 
would be alleviated in part by in 
diversions from Lake Michigan. 

11. In summary, the desirability of & tem 
porary diversion for 3 years to dete 
sanitary conditions could be im " 
thereby should be considered in the If, 
of: (1) an adverse effect on hydroel 
energy generation evaluated, in part, at D" 
$408,000 to $918,000 depending on.timing dif 
amount of future additions to genere 
capacity, (2) an offisetting increase in 
eration valued at $202,000, (3) ch art 
theoretical dependable capacity which ral 
not considered practicable of monetary 
uation, (4) effects on shore property 8) 
ing to be beneficial but not measurable ( 
temporary effects on Great Lakes navig® ple 
tending to be adverse but not me * 
and (6) effects on Mississippi River navig 
tion tending to be beneficial but not of m 
surable monetary value on a temporary that 
Similar considerations, in amounts gus 
would be somewhat greater and more tion · 
ceptible of measurement and evalua pe 
would be involved if consideration is e 
given in the future to the cost and just 
tion of a permanent increase in diversion. 

12. I recommend that this report on 
effect of increased diversion from Lake tiot 
gan be made available for the considers ies. 
of all concerned with such possibili and 
This would include officials of the States coat 
local organizations bordering the G con 
Lakes, Members of Congress and the " 
gressional committees concerned, m 
terested Federal agencies, particulary ge 
Department of State, in order that t 
sions can be held with Canadian interes 

E. C. ITSCHNER, 
Major General, United States Ar 
Chief of Engineers. 


Producers ia Each State Receiving " 
Five Largest Cotton, Wheat, Rice, 4 
Corn Loans for the 1955 Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, y 
ing the debate on the Agricultural 7 
of 1954 which provided for contih is, 
price supports for agricultural prodig, 
I included with my speech in the RE 
July 1, 1954, pages 9556-9557, a st ee 
pared for me by the Department of and 
culture listing individual farms 
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larges; dens in each State receiving the Similarly, the breakdown of the 1955 a breakdown I have just received from 

loans for EE wheat, and cotton crop crop loans appeared under my remarks the Department of Agricultural listing 

On MS in the Recorp on July 27, 1956 on pages producers in each State with the five 

marks in t 2. 1955, I included in my re- A6638 through A6642. largest cotton, wheat, rice and corn loans 

titilar list the Recorp, page A6236 a Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- for the 1956 crop. The breakdown fol- 
of recipients of the 1954 loans. er, I insert into the Recor» at this point lows: 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Commoprry CREDIT CORPORATION 


5s Producers with largest quantity of corn under loan, 1956 crop 


Name of producer and address Quantity} Amount Name of producer and address 


Wa 1 INDIANA 
ee Ganna OWENS Cross $18,970.00 || Richard Gumz, North Judson, Ind 
Vac: Vllliams, O 13,532.00 || Emil Savich, Rensselner, Ind 
wee Hatcher II Pz Ala 11. 650. 28 || Arthur Gumz, North Judson, Ind 
B. Shaw, Tanner 9, 841.99 || Moore Bros., Rensselaer, Ind. 
n , 8,271.52 || Graham Farms, Inc., Washington, Ind 
ted State average per corn loan. 979. 54 Estimated State average per corn Ionn 


| 
| 


IOWA 


29,683. 68 || B. L. Ditto and tenants, Burlington, Iowa 
30,008. 86 || Gus Ostermann & Sons, Ocheyedan, Iowa... E 
10,305. 30 || Olaf Twedt, Estherville, Iowa 
7. 679. 74 || Dale Fraser, Humboldt, Iowa 
7, 400. 68 || Wayne Van Duzer, Mora Springs, low 
7, 164. 51 
KANSAS 
PIRE NÉE E OE eet 6, 900 9,326, 40 || Walter Kaimig, Atchison, Kans_...........-.------------ 
Ray Hufian ang d Gregory, ATE coss 5, 830 7,870, 50 || A. L. Broderick, Fall River, Kans. 
Btubblefe] 4. U yd Priest, Weiner, Ark. 5,022 6, 729, 48 || Armstrong & Sons, Museotah, Kans. 
Bruce, Powhatana, Ark 4, 492 6,019. 28 || Vernon Laipple, Wathena, Kans... 
tan, Ark 2 496 3, 204, 72 || James F. Dale, Wathena, Kans_.._-......-....------------ 
ted 1, 724. 30 Estimated State average per corn loan 
Vernon KENTUCKY 
Reigel, Chic 
Georga Stutz Oi ͤ ˙—2—A VCI TS 37, 583,17 S. S. Wathen, Owensboro, Ky. 28 
Hopper Bros ico, Calif ZU 876.23 || W. B. Wieklile, Henderson, Ky-- 53 
p y& Taylor, C chilla, 20, 639.02 || James Wilson, Wickliffe, Ky... 89 
Stalhan ang Parry Ck. 13, 790. 02 || James C. Bower, Evans 40 
* G 13, 715. S8. || James Wilson and Dr. Paul 32 
pem is 6, 958. 22 Estimated State average per corn loan 08 
————- 
8. Rodman MARYLAND 
[ese 0. God Wy Jr., Odessa, Del 19,470.00 || Roy C. Mitchell, Kennedyville, Md_......----------------- 
Ha T de. The Neat Del 18, 394. 20 mington F Chestertown, Md... — 
ade Noten z, Millord, Dei 17,737.50 R. T. White, Gaithersburg, Nd. RAN 
©. Win cad Jam 9,659 | 15,937.35 || Roland M. Mullinix, Woodbine, Md_- 
Bealord, Dee — BATE 15,132 15 || John Luthy, Jr., Cambridge, Md....-....------------------- 
ted 8 2. 128. 00 Estimated State average per corn loan 
Dig Mey FLORIDA MICHIGAN 
pleMutien 
cul Bunge De j Madison, TT Mueller Bros., Britton, Mich... 
Ww KA uniak Springs, Fla. Albert Heath, Milan, Mich... 
Et — N $$ || Haddix & Sons, Monroe, Mich. 
Finlayson, ennings, Fia- : . Gerald Wright, Vandalia, Mich. 
Greenville, Fia... Bainbridge, Ine., Glenwood, Mi 
Estimated State average per corn loan 
Emery g s GEORGU MINNESOTA 
Cu Daniel get: Register, O0 eea .64 || Martin Bustad, Austin, XIinn 60, 515, 91 
J. E On Berton Cu Americus, Ga Leslie C. Boler, Winnebago, Minn.... 55, 001. 90 
li, 0 Parmumor, Tugultt. Ga Thomas N. Benson, Appleton, Minn 41, 789. 58 
x Turner Py h Cashman Nurseries, Owatonna, Minn... 82, 234. 67 
eid a i: DNMMESM UE EER BES POS Parker Sanders, Redwood Falls, Mun 37. 960. 02 
Estimated Staté average per corn loan 1, 764. 53 
Ginn L MISSISSIPPI 
pan S Vy Omndviey, 8 e He 8. 102. 70 || O. C. Carr, Jr., Clarksdale, MISS. 18. 401. 76 
ling? Frederica 5, 489.10 || J. J. Erickson, Yazoo City, Miss.. 8, 480. 96 
Bug N Kirby-W tls Plantation, Robinsonv 4, NS, 04 
Jo Behmi:z^3:------..... 4, 658, 85 || John J. Plaster,. Yazoo City, Miss... 4,375. 12 
3, 939. 30 || Melvor Cotton & Cattle Co., Sardis, M 3, 2:37. 80 
3. 477. 00 — ES eae 
: Estimated State average per corn loan 1,802. 00 
1. 600, 00 . ————— 
£ MISSOURI 
Cary oR Saline County Farms, Marshall, Xu 21] 10900185 
Tunk ann. ne., & 71.058 109, 429.32 || Meadow Brook Farms, Ellsberry, Mo. 61,715. 50 
Arth FArm Dra tin 64,241 97, 708.32 || Albert Painton Co., Ine., Painton, Mo. £3, Wal. 8 
Ribas K, Annir AQ, 267 76,908.41 || Finely Thompson, Charleston, Mo A £3, 041. 56 
TES Lowrie t 45, 104 (5, 107. (M. || Dr. A. H. Marshall, Charieston, Mo- 32, 51,338, 04 
e 34.821 52 107.02 — is 
Estate Stat ————— —— Estimated State average per corn loan 2.171. 08 
State average dor eu nnn d ast 2, 005. 60 ———— ——— ——3 


| 
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Unrrev Srates DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE Commoviry Creprr Corroration—Continued | 
Producers with largest quantity of corn under loan, 1956 crop—Continued 


Name of producer and address Quantity; Amount Name of producer and address 
NEBRASKA PENNSYLVANIA—continued 
Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Nebr 3 92, 220 $134, 041.07 || Howard B. Krelder, Danville, fa 
Hundahl Farms, Tekamah, Nebr.. A Irwin H. Hostetter, Thomasville, Pa. 
W. H. Bohlke, Hastings, Nobr c A. B. and W. S. Huines, Lansdale, Pa 
W. H. Dobson & Sons, Cedar Rapids, Nebr. d — 
John Schneider, Tekamah, Nebrr ss ss. Estimated State average per corn loun 
i Wesce e a Io i = 
Estimated State average per corn loan 5 SOUTH CAROLINA 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward Brasch, Red Bank, N. J. 
Jay C. Garrison, Elmer, N. J. 

Francis Wilezynski, Lawrenceville, 
George II. Combs, Trenton, N. I. 
George C. Probasco, Red Bank, N. 


Estimated State average per corn loan........----.---|---------- 


J. H. Lightsey, Branson, S. C. 
J. C. Oswald, Jr., Allendale, S. C 
R. L. Lightsey, Fairfax, S. C... 


Estimated State average per corn loan. 


BOUTH DAKOTA 
NEW YORK 


Roy A. Tuttle, King Ferry, N. Y.--.----------------------] 8,20] 4,167.60 || Huron Colony, Huron, S. Dag 
David Secor, Ransomville, N. Y.. 
Dr. Lyman Fisher, Ithaca, N. Y. ------------------ 


Estimated State average per corn loan . TRNNESSER 


NORTH CAROLINA R. V. Taylor, Guthrie, Ky 
ö G. 8. Harris, Guthrie, Ky. 
Parrott Farms, Kinston, N. G 1 500. C. L. Chaplean, Hickory. 


Romaine Howard, Tarboro, Clyde Moore, Guthrie, 


Valley, Tenn. 
Y. 


F. P. rant Camden, N. C... 3, . Smith & Reynolds, Union City, Tonn.. 
K. f. tn Jr: and C. M. Chappell, Kiiabedi City, ; IER 
R. S. Chay , Jr., an XI. Chappe, F. : "stimated State average corn XM , 


TEXAS 
Estimated State average per corn lonn 


— dase and Horman Nund, Horelord, Tex... ei 114 
NORTH DAKOTA B Ten. : s 
Grotelueschen Bros., Ludden, N. Dak_...-.-...------------ ‘ S 1215 
Charles O, Herman, Wyndmere, N. Daker, . 914.58 || Charlie Dolezel, Brucevillo, "Tex... ----------------------- e 
Ed Goerger, Barney, N. Dux. , Were "C 
Robert Nagel, Wyndmere, N. Dak.. £ . E 1 
Niel McDougall, Mooreton, N. Dak....------------ 
— t Utani 
Estimated State average per corn loan. Th dj Rodin VALE 1,938 
jomas A, z TERRE UO claire e Laon E E em 
omo laud PAA E 1085 — mh 
stimated State average c Ü 
Hoggsett Farm, West Mansfeld, Ohio . b ENS — 
Orleton Farm, London, Ohg. S l 
Case Farms Co., Prospect, Ohio. À "T 
Hartman Farm, London, OO. 17. all 
Chaswil Farm, Sabina, Oh%;. zs 14127 
Estimated State average per corn loan . T. Harwood, Ch "ity, Và. 118014 
=j || N. B. Perry, Fentress, Va 727 . 
OKLAHOMA — 3, N. a 
Pia} La Kohler, Boles ORY, er !!!.... 8 — al 
Henry F. Polson, Eufaula, Okla 
George MeNeff, Tuttle, Okla...... 201. 
Homer Saunders, Henryetta, Okla. . 8 || Glen Rose, Toppenish, Wash. 13, 067 18, one 
Joe Varnum, Luther, Ola , 77 17. PE] 
John Norquist, Toppenish, Wash... 13, HE 
Estimated State average per corn loan Ernest Levning, Toppenish, Wash. Moe 
a rg, 4 un. 
OREGON : — .. 
mon t ⅛ ᷣ . ! r adie pan ee he s I CN Y Y etsi 
Peter F. Countryman, Ontario, Oreg.. 4 WISCONSIN 
Joe Hobson, Ontario, Oreg r un. 
Frank Porter, Stanfield, Oreg. Ole Bashy & Sons, Cambridge Wis. 31 m 7 
Clifford Daniels, Stanficld, Or Len Mar Farms, Avalon, W 20 i9 
Xstimeted State average loan 585 1 
im ate a corn — He Ea See . , Cambridge, . 
2 m Atkinson Farms, Inc., Beloit, Wis.. 1, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Estimated State average per corn loan 
Peter J. Camiel, Phoenixville, Pa.. d 


Joseph 


E. Kid, Kaston, Fe 


! Corn loan made to only 1 producer in Utah. 
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8 Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT or ÁGRICULTURE Couuoprrr CREDIT CORPORATION 
Producers with largest quantity of wheat under loan, 1956 crop 


Name of producer and address Name of producer and address 


nan ALABAMA IOWA 

W. 

N Varro E. Tyler, trustee for Martha P. Cresap, Nebraska 

ji. Mei City, LU a a —T—T— oU UD $34, 977. 25 

iE x M. Payne estate, care of M. M. Payne III, Hamburg, 

Hg pte Mene Al et iri toos] my om EED [|o TW eee rrr eere teo LN net 22,705.01 
w ^B. 7 DEl veri IDa oaea a isa a 10, $11.02 
Bobbit Bros., care of Basil Golden, agent, Sidney, Iowa. 10, 703. 14 


R. C. Good, Glenwood, TOW i SSSA 
Estimate State average per wheat loan 


ARIZONA 


Jede Tierra 
J. R. Nera Prieta, Ine. and John F, Nutt, Eloy, Ariz.. 
lathe Ii s D Fal Culif $ 


G riota, Ine. and Blackland Farms, Inc., Garvey Farms, Colby, Kans 
pah Bron Ariz Elisworth Sherman, Garden City, Kans. 
Mar Manz! W. E. Orth, Sublette, Kans 


J. D. Burkham, Johnson, Kans. 
Forrest Cox, Sublette, Kans........ 


Estimated State average per wheat loan.. 


ARKANSAS 
pue hi C Co; KENTUCKY 
0 » Keiser, Ark. 
e Jonier, Ark. — E. g. LaMotte, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
ee ee Haney Waco res, NS 
S, Searcy, Ark.. e son red 7 
Plants tation, Huglics, Ark 


oldie, LaFayette, Ky.......----- 
Nas. Vannie "Gorrell, de Eu: CS — 


Estimated State average per wheat loan 


MARYLAND 


The B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md = 
Herbert Carter, onsto Md: Lope 
Pascal H. Renn, Frederick, Md 
Lira gs ume, ec e, Md 
p Forest Farm 00) vi 
Chestertown, Md — 


En ER LI oa d rmt A T TAa gi 
— — Shira be Inc., Fresno County, Calif... 
Tie Lang in & Co., Fresno County, e — 


Desert p Cattle Co., San Luis Obispo County, Calif. 
» Fresno County, Calif. 


ted State average per wheat loan 


149, 220, 75 
87, 566. 33 
~ 80, 983. 73 


Estimated State average per wheat loan 
MICHIGAN 
Arthur , Schoolcraft, — PELE 


pum Golo. 
bert. Evans, Cralg, Colo 


MINNESOTA 
n, hig inne 3 ä 


Victor Youngm 
3 Th 


Minn 

Joe and James Fanfulik, Angus, Minn 

Estimated State average per wheat loan 

MISSOURI 

Dearmont Oliver, East Prairie, o. 
C. O. Donath, Palmyra, Mo 
Wise Bros., Stephens, No 
David M. Barton, Catron, Moo 
James H. Pettijohn, Oregon, Mo 

Estimated State average per wheat loan 


MONTANA 


ted ais average per wheat loan 
Ira Mets mano 


e Haye herde fi ampbell Farming Corp., Hardin, Mont 2 
AE E ne. in pe Bil WeCarter, Galata, Ponte 124, 146. 35 
tt, Newdale, Idaho.---------------<-- mou Bros., Eugene, Oreg mu 
— G. Onstad, ont.. — 2, 7 p 
mated State average per wheat Kei. sos te Donald Meyer and John Meyers, Iverness, Xiunt——— 102, 023. 09 
Tite & TLLINOIS Estimated State average per wheat loan 4, 992. 50 
tle n n -— fe 
Alger’ R. Baryo’ Warsaw, I 8 N : 
n X Is, St, Marys, M E Morrison & Quirk, Hasti NOB. rrr 109, 059, 19 
$ ORE Enst à ys, Mo 
: For t St. Louis, III. 45 & Phelps Bros., Trum 37,132. 31 
ms, Inc., Springficid, 1li.————. d 
" EU 
ted state ay erage per wheat Ioan 35, 254. 44 
Witham Y Nu / [ll nennen 1, 645. 00 
E etm ade" Ine. w ashington, 1nd.——.—— ues NEVADA! 
jus Wurth Steckler, 2 — zekiel Seminario, Smith Valley, Nerv 
' C, Horch & Son, Francesville, Ind. 


8 and Lather Jones, Vincennes, Ind. 
Mated Stato average per wheat loan 


Pootnot 
at end of table, 
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Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE Commopiry Creprr Corroration—Continued ; 
Producers with largest quantity of wheat under loan, 1956 crop—Continued 


Name of producer and address Name of producer and address 


NEW JERSEY 


c uua a aisi 
William D. Clayton, Freehold, N.J. 

Alice Smith, Freehold, N. J 
J. Ernest Snyder, Englishtown, N. J. -- 
R. Ardell Lowing, Freehold, N. J. ....-...-....-------.---- 


Estimated State average per wheat Ion 


SOUTH CAROLINA—continued 


Estimated State average per wheat loan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NEW MEXICO 


Gone Loveless, Texico, N. Mox. 
Roy Will'ams, Clovis, N. Mex 
J. N, Rosa, Rogers, N. Mex.. 
J. B, Jonnings, Clovis, N, Mo 
Albert Matlock, Clovis, N. Me 


Estimated State average per wheat loan 
NEW YORK 
L, L. Lamb & Sons, Hamilton, N. v. 
Everett I. Blazey, 8 N. V. 
Charles Torrey, Elba, N. 9 
. B. Martin & Sons, Brockport, N. Y. 
MacPherson Harmon, LeRoy, N. L. 


Estimated Stute average por wheat loan 


3, 089 6,709. Estimated State average per wheat Ioan 
1 


TEXAS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
A. M. Waddell, Rockingham, N. O .52 || F; W. Barnett, Friona, Tex... 
John Crowder, Lattimore, N. C Š 1 
A. F. Craven, Mooresville, N. C. S 
J. M. Yost, Salisbury, N. C. 8 
Clayton Davis, Salisbury, N. O 


Estimated State average per wheat loan 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The Witteman Co., Mohall, N. Da 
Robert Becker, Des Lacs N. Dak... 


Estimated State average per wheat loan 
UTAH 


Wayne and Dallas Sandall, Tremonton, Utah. 
Lawrence Hawkes, Howell, Utah 
A. Denton Rich, Garland, Utah. 


d zi John N. Laniborn, Logan, Utah 
I. M. Mondry, Ardoch, N, Dak... = Clark Bros., M 13 
FF E DN NK 2 gota cand 
Reginald and Kenneth Henry, Westhope, N. — Estimated State average per wheat loan 
Estimated State average per wheat loan ibn 
. OHIO 


Orleton Farms, London, Ohio 
Dale Roe, Rudolph, Ohio. 

Case Farms Co., Pros , Ohio.. 

Alpha Realty Co., Mount aae Obio- 


Dale Walton, Upper Sandusky, OhIoo— Estimated State average per wheat loan..............]. 
Estimated State average per wheat loan a WASHINGTON 
————— 
OKLAHOMA non Tus, 8 wae 
. R, Garver, Wa Y rash. 
Stephens Bros., Anadarko, Okla Frank LeRoux, Walla Walla, Was 


Frank MeArthur, Alva, Okla...- 
Elmer Graham, Temple, Okla.. 
John A. Francis, Kingfisher, Okla.... 


Cecil Anderson, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Ralph A. Gering & Sons, Ritzville, Wash 


BEPER 
38853 
88888 


E. B. Mitchell & Sons, Enid, Okla.......------------------ Estimated State average per wheat Ioan 
Estimated State average per wheat loan 2,073. 00 WEST VIRGINIA! 
OREGON H. A. Kimble, Upper Tract, W. va 
» 1 J. B. Shreve, Brush Run, W. Va..... 
King Ranches, Helix, Org 85, 346. 53 || Willard O. Lloyd, Charles Rown, W: VR. eic rana dina 
— ar ae oa die natnn panto erases — 
. King, x, Oreg...... led Btate a . 
Storie & Storie, Penileton, Oreg.. 65, 099. 69 RR = 
Charles Carlson, Ione, Oreg.........----- 69, 449, 81 WISCONSIN ó 
Estimated State average per wheat lonn 5,491.72 || Leo Hribar, Sr., Franksville, WI 1 82 
— | — || Randolph Runden, Union Grove, Wis 1. 5 
PENNSYLVANIA Arno Voss, iu ygan, Wis- LE 
John H. Donglas, Red Lion, Pa. 7,258.30 || Edward Morgan, New Holstein, Wis. k 
ebur ME a RES eee — 
er Cann 5 „Pa 
Wenta Bros., Ambien, Baso. B. 6, 291. 60 M avena vicem iia — 
Willow Brook Co., Catasaudu————————.— 5, 891. 22 wYoxixa 


Estimated State average per wheat loan. ..........-..|.--------- 892. 00 » 
— ͤ1—̃ (2:24 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
J. V. Spigener, Sr., Allendale, 8. 00... 14,017. 18 
Garrett Bros, & T. H. Co; 11, 642. 40 


R. V. Segars, Oswego, S. 9, 904. 13 


Wheat loans made to only 3 producers in West Virginia and in Nevada. 
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Unsrrep STATES DEPARTMENT or ÅGRICULTURE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Producers with largest quantity of cotton under loan, 1956 crop 


_ Name of producer and address Quantity} Amount 
1 B ALABAMA 
W. ean Co. Birita | day ce sh ars SS oe maa $152, 123.15 
James rod? Mathews, Ala. 491 74. 310. 77 
3. C, Mont: Brent. Ala. 392 63, 421. 61 
Ellis Bros” 22 — 454.78 
$ 272 45,013. 10 
3,544 553, 609. 86 
2.2:0 370, 723. 02 
2.340 345,222. 45 
2,072 $19, 851, 90 
1.711 268, G08. Q4. 
Ww. y S, Co., Tillar, A 
Mg, E ieee Mee PERS ted ee ee HE 2, 328 332,120.37 
5 H, daith g Co., Birdeye, Ark. 1,212 214, 148. 61 
1 Met Lum her oy Hughes, Ark. 1,313 263, 028. 94 
„F. Twist po Co, Marianna, Ark 1,051 174, 311.06 
tation, Twist, Ark. 1,152 169, 011. 24 
Kern c CALIFORNIA 
Westignanty Land Co, Bakersfield, Calif 
*Sllake d Nis TT ncm ue ce a A 3,517 531, 362. 55 
ReTmold A. Aer Inc., Stratford, Calif... | 3.278] 8007.49 
Vivat; & Cii L. Pang St. Calif- | 282] a16. ous 28 
beeler ‘arms, Stratfor A Sd 15. 139. 46 
Farms Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 2 288 — 063. 28 
FLORIDA 
40 6, 546. 18 
32 4,831.43 
23 3, 266. 39 
2 3, 234. U 
20 2,782.21 
566 $4, 657. 90 
404 65, 032. 54 
407 60, 364, 82 
332 55, 755. 79 
Sa Ne C ee FICA 191 29, 894. 05 
5 36 5, 113. 46 
31 3, 982. 79 
18 2,455. 84 
8 1, 316. 54 
10 1, 236. 59 
F EE 1,715 
¥brook Ta... 1, 668 
ore Plantation ine. 10h e Provid L m ^ ns a 
* Ute Estate, Tallulah pande —.— S00 | 121, 888 62 
Delta MISSISSIPPI 
‘ {Pine Lang Co 8,967 | 1, 67 


— Name of producer and address 


G em ARKANSAS 
W thee Miez ind tenants, Dewitt, A.. sss 
leg . N 1. 
Estima: enderson, 
ted State average per rico un 
CALIFORNIA 


A Count 

Alluce & gon Ting 
Ouemon & Son, Y 

B, silly, Glenn C 


mz 

7 
f 
— 


Bi 


LOUISIANA 


j 
F 


Gau Growers, T i 
STI Son ayn, Eamonn) Crome, La. 12 768 
J. & Petit Y, Lake "m = 308, 136. 30 
‘O. Larrison Lak T 99, 251. 83 

Estimatag > d Mountjoy, Little Rock, Ark....| 18,147 85, 726. 71 


E 
E 


tate average por rice loan. 4, 


Name of producer and address Quantity] Amount 
MISSISSIPTI— Continued. 
Bales 
M. S. Knowlton Co., Perthshire, Mes 1,536 | $237,313.74 
Dels Co: Belsont, , ß 1. 48 229, 523. 70 
MISSOURI 
Leo A. Fisher, Parma, Mo 8,157 501, 471. 20 
A. C, Riley, New Madrid, Mo.. sul 105, 604. 07 
E. P. Coleman, Jr., Sikeston, Mo. 700 105, 981. 52 
Walter Richardson, Marston, Mo... b5n2 91,635. 79 
Crouther Furms, Inc., Lilbourn, Mo. . 352 51, 800. 65 
NEW MEXICO 
Hayner Ranch, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 1,167 208, 220. 27 
R. H. Wamel, Jr., Animas, N. Mex... NS 148, 043. 08 
Richens Farms, Animas, N. MX Ee N24 113, 61. 29 
J. F. Anodaco, La Mesa, N. Mex 073 117, 954. 43 
L. G. Guaderrama, Las Cruces, N. Mex 540 V7, 750, 94 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Long Bros., Garysburg, N. C. 31 49, 908, 80 
TT. B. Upchurch, Ine., Raeford, N, O. 308 47, 394. 68 
Mrs. Agnes U. Johnson, Raeford, N, C... 3u7 45, 960. 73 
Lewis Farms, Jackson, LS NIS tse OPER, Poets eh A 283 43, 201, 66 
Morgan Farm & Mercantile Corp., Laurel Hill, N. C. i 221 35, 953. 54 

OKLAHOMA 
Wayne Winsett, Altus, Okla 681 105, 934. 79 
Clarence Kowlett, Altus, Okla. 813 45, 813. 42 
Dennis Shelby, Hollis, Okla 223 36, 450, 49 
E. R. Fowler, Roosevelt, Okla... 231 33, 861. 16 
Forrest Motley, Hollis, Okla 196 33, 814. 45 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cokers Pedigree Seed Co., Hartsville, 8, CO 708 122, 035. 46 
J. E. Mayes, Mavesvllle, S. C ix 619 9n, 427. 59 
J. H. Chappell, Chester, S. C... 511 77, 638. 27 
H. T, Everett, Summerton, 8. C 72. 902. 72 
M. E. Bland & Co., Mayesville, B. C. 405 56, 685. 55 

TENNESSEE 
II. S. Mitchell, Millington, Tenn 1. 129 194, 488. 50 
W. F. Yarbro, Burlison, Tenn. 258 45, 517. 52 
N. J. Henderson, Ripley, Tenn... 246 39, 704. 11 
Tomlin Bros., Oakland, Tenn 169 28. 305. 12 
O. P. Chapleau, Hickory Valley, Tenn 151 27, 813. 50 

TEXAS 
C & L Ranch,! El Paso, Tex.. 2,221 360, 979. 07 
2,091 360, 084, 09 
1,895 344, 440. 01 
1,704 314, 158. 19 
1, 908 304, 844. 57 
VIRGINIA 

Willam H. Ligon, Em 118 20, 365. 24 
George B. Ligon, &kippers, /8.... 51 8, 270. 42 
R. A, Davis, Emporia, Va. 49 7,414, 71 
B. B. Vincent, Skippers, Va. 38 6, 764.88 
B. E. Moore, Emporia, TTT 82 5, 282. 03 


not include the amounts of other loans in which these producers have an interest as copledgors or otherwise, 
Producers with largest quantily and amount of rice under loan, 1956 crop 


Name of producer and address Quantity] Amount 


MISSISSIPPI 


$ TEXAS 
South Texas Rice Farms, Roshoron, Tex. 125, 160 ‘705, 648. 83 
Briscoe Production Co., Alvin, Tex 36, 283 205, 886. 21 
Koop Bros., Edna, Tex 34, 501 191, 484. 95 
George P. Nelson, Katy, T. 33, 343 173, 757. 09 
Pierce Ranch, Pierce, Tex.. 32, 035 177, 993. 18 

Estimated State average per rice loan 11,350. 00 
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Lake Michigan Water Diversion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a letter from 
Mayor Richard J. Daley, of Chicago, a 
letter and brief from Hon. Casimir 
Griglik, trustee of the metropolitan sani- 
tary district, and a letter from the As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry of 
Chicago, all setting forth strong reasons 
for the enactment of H. R. 2, the Lake 


Michigan water diversion bill, which has . 


passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate Public Works Committee. 

I might normally have withheld these 
materials until the hearings on H. R. 2 
which the chairman of the committee, 
Senator CmHaAvEZ, has announced will be 
held early next year. But the able senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
placed in the Recorp on August 26, at 
pages 14482-14485, a number of items in 
opposition to the bill, including a brief 
of the government of Ontario and an- 
other by the Ontario Power Commission, 

For the information of Members of the 
Senate and others who want to consider 
both sides of the issue, therefore, I be- 
lieve the printing of the materials men- 
tioned would be appropriate at this time. 

As these submissions clearly prove, the 
small proposed added diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan which the bill 
would authorize on a 3-year experimen- 
tal basis only, will have minimal effects 
on shipping and power interests of 
Canada and the Great Lakes cities of 
the United States. But it will serve im- 
portant health needs of the city of Chi- 
cago, which has shown its good faith in 
seeking to meet its own problems by 
spending over $309 million on sewage 
disposal plants. And the added diver- 
Sion will also benefit shipping, fishing, 
and recreational interests in the Illinois 
River system. 

The requested engineering studies for 
lack of which the President has vetoed 
previous diversion legislation, are now 
completed, and the materials I am now 
inserting review the relevant findings of 
these studies. 


Also included is a recent editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer favoring the 
bill and suggesting that the interests of 
Illinois residents in the diversion deserve 
friendly consideration in the light of the 
estimate that no substantial damage 
will be done to other States' and cities' 
interests. 

I am glad to make this data available 
for the study of all who are concerned 
with this legislation. 

There being no obiection, the items 
mentioned above were ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
CirY or CHICAGO, 
August 29, 1957. 
The Honorable Pavut DOUGLAS, 
The United States Semate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Doveras: The city of Chi- 
cago is joining with the sanitary district 
and the State of Illinois on behalf of bill 
H. R. 2 because it directly affects the health 
of the citizens of our city and county. 

The sanitary district system is acknowl- 
edged to be 1 of the 7 modern engineering 
wonders of the Nation. This engineering 
achievement was accomplished through the 
efforts of all the people of the county of 
Cook. Eighty million dollars alone were 
spent in 1900—an overwhelming sum in that 
year—to reverse the flow of the river. Since 
then, more than $320 million have been 
spent to furnish the most vital service that 
any government can provide for its people— 
the protection of their health. 

At the present time, the sewage treat- 
ment of this entire metropolitan area is 
the most efficient in the Nation. Despite 
this wonderful accomplishment, the addi- 
tional flow of water is essential if the health 
of the community is to be protected. 

It is obvious that the experience of the 
past 50 years has proven conclusively that 
an additional flow of 1,000 cubic feet per 
second would cause no adverse effect to any 
other governing body or private interests. 

Health has no boundary lines. The people 
of Chicago, of Cook County—yes, indeed, 
of the Mississippi Valley, literally millions 
of people—are looking to the Congress of 
the United States to help them protect the 
health of their communities. 

The people of Chicago, the people of Ili- 
nois, and the great Midwest have faith 
that the Congress of the United States will 
not permit any foreign government to de- 
termine the health standards of the citi- 
zens of our country. There can be no eco- 
nomic interests which could have greater 
weight than the continuing health of our 
population. 

As chief executive of a great metropolitan 
city, I urge the passage of this bill which 
has as a single purpose to rid our rivers 
of pollution and thus protect the health 
of the millions of people in this great area. 

Sincerely, 
RicHamRD J. DALEY, 
Mayor. 
THe METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
District or 
GREATER CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., August 29, 1957. 
Senator PauL H. Dovoras, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovuctas: The following 
facts are submitted for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on behalf of the adop- 
tion of H. R. 2, and are in reply to the speech 
in the United States Senate, August 26, 1957, 
by Senator WiLEY, of Wisconsin, and the 
documents then submitted bp him for tne 
record in connection with H. R. 2, the Lake 
Michigan water diversion bill ( CONGERSSIONAL 
Recorp—Senate, August 26, 1957, pp. 14482 
to 14485). These documents were: 

(a) Resolution by city officlals of Mil- 
waukee. 

(b) Editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, 
April 8, 1957. 

(c) Brief by the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, May 6, 1957. 

(d) Brief by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 

Senator WIr in his presentation referred 
to the diversion of water from the Lake Mich- 
igan watershed, at Chicago, as the “Chicago 


September 19 


water steal," regardless of the fact that when 
this diversion began, in 1848, or 109 
ago, it was not made for any local pur 
of the city of Chicago, but primarily for 
navigation needs of the Illinois and Mic 
Canal, This canal was constructed by 
State of Illinois, under an act of Congten 
in 1827, which granted the State 284. 


the 


acres of the public land to finance its bull" 
ing. Diversion through this canal continued 
from 1848 to 1907. A 

Later. the Chicago Drainage Canal was i 
structed with a capacity flow of 10,000 CU 
feet per second, 1£92-1900, and the : 
tary of War, May 8, 1899, granted The 
itary District of Chicago a permit “to e 
the channel constructed and cause the wa’ 
of Chicago River to flow into the same. 

Thereafter the Secretarles of War 
subsequent permits to The Sanitary pistric* 
of Chicago, as follows: et 

December 5, 1901, limiting the flow to 4 
cubic feet per second, 500 

March 3, 1925, limiting the flow to 8 
Cubic feet per second annual average 
addition to domestic pumpage, until 
ber 31, 1929. to 

December 31, 1929, limiting the flow 
8,500 cubic feet per second annual av 
including domestic pumpage. uy 

June 26, 1930, limiting the flow, after n° 
1, 1930, to 6,500 cubic feet per second — 
nual average, in addition to domestic p00 
age, until December 31, 1935; then to 5^. 
cubic feet per second annual average, 
addition to domestic pumpage, until bat 
cember 31, 1938; thereafter and at tlon 
to 1,500 cubic feet per second in add! 
to domestic pumpage. the 

The last permit was in accord with it 
decree of the United States Supreme of 
April 21, 1930, in the Great Lakes case g 
Wisconsin et al. v. The Sanitary pistrict 8. 
Chicago and the State of Illinois (218 U. g. 
367 at 417, 73 L. ed., 426 at 434, and 281 Ù 
179 at 199, 74 L. ed. 799 at 805). d- 

This decree was in accord with the fi? 
ing of Special Master Charles Evans Hub, 
who heard the evidence and concluded dd 
a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per seco, 
of water was “necessary for the purpose cg 
maintaining navigation in the Chk 
River, as a part of the Port of Chicago. 

The right of the city of Chicago, OF i 
municipality for that matter, to take u. st 
ever water it needs for domestic p tet 
and thereafter to dispose of such pat 
(then sewage) as it deems fitting, 
and is here not being disputed. the 

In the trial of the Great Lakes cameras? 
navigation needs of the Illinois wa le 
then under construction, were not cons 
ered. After the Illinols waterway bad vy 
come a Federal waterway, under act of the 
3, 1930, an official report made under yf 
provisions of this 1930 congressional ® en 
the Secretary of War, included a reco treat 
dation that after the completion of the "sd 
ment plants of the sanitary districts r. 
& period of not more than 2 years of Onin! 
vation and study be made to det p 
whether the 1,500 cubic feet per seconde, 
addition to domestic pumpage was 
cient to meet the needs of a comm! 
useful waterway. This report stated: deter- 

“Then, and only then can it be ether 
mined with reasonable certainty Me 
any additional diversion is necessary In ^g. 
to provide decent and healthful UVIDE ioa 
ditions for boat crews and river-te 
operators." 

PNO such study or observation nas d 
made, since the completion e 70 by m 
district's sewage treatment plan d 
Secretary of War or any other Federal e 

H. R. 2 (the pending O'Brien bill) 10 
authorize a temporary diversion Of 


3 of additional water, for 
Deers only to allow the Army engi- 
Service e the United States Public — 
the ocdelal rene the study recommended in 
the con report made in accordance with 
In thi sional act of July 3, 1930. 
tainly th record, as noted above, there cer- 
stea” erefore is no indication of a “water 
Cates of "et action tzken by the advo- 
on — diversion has been based 
ot onsense and in the interest 
e Policy for the entire Midwest 
Ae resolution signed by municipal of- 
Other be © city of Milwaukee, Wis., is an- 
tition to ument registering routine oppo- 
Whether ee additions] diversion of water, 
or not : be for the benefit of navigation, 
819 milio t mentions the expenditure of 
&nd deep for modern navigation facilities 
MEAE Channels. An analysis of 
peri uf ren would show that only a 
and that des them was for additional draft 
*lehtne xt this part, the amount for five- 
Rifican, l inch of depth would be insig- 
The t Indeed. k 
April — in the Milwaukee Journal of 
derous Pa ia states that it would be a dan- 
Which NAE to authorize a diversion 
ME lake levels three-eighths 
m ich lowering would be added 
e in levels of 3 feet since the 
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ie und. indeed. Lake levels may 
more, before another rising 
The periodic fluctuation in 
on monthly averages, is 
yes The Canadian diversion 
Geo cubic feet per second of 
Great Lakes system at Lake 
about 3 meras. thè natural level of the 
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long since by Canada, and Mil- 


the opposing Lake States were 


In 

don 
ten, to the Milwaukee Journal’s 
the rial opposition, it is interest- 
ions eee, Position of reversal 
Opposition by the Cleveland 
tic eee the Peoria Journal Star. 
May oa, of the Cleveland Plain 
Daily NC: 1957, as reprinted in the 
ews on May 29, 1957, and of 
ei nal Star of August 24, 1957, 
Submitted for the record. 
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[ * 
the 
Chicago Daily News of May 29, 
"E 3 1957] 
(Eq. = ost BACKS LAKE DIVERSION 
rial from the Cleveland Piain Dealer, 


ne bund 3 aday, May 26) 

by , Just ended in 18 Chicago water battle 
app. 722-143 Point favor of the Windy City 
has prima tes th count. The round number 
Most ; th 
& Tecent Hà Points are symbolic of the 
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wil r The Senate Public Works 
Senate y take up the measure.) 
and President Eisenhower 
„ for a 3 has vetoed like ef- 
allowed Pear, test period Chi- 
Second doca to flush 2,500 cubic 
9Wn her barge and sewage 


t. ibus feet per second more 
da Sallonage it would total 
ni. A trifle when compared 
Grain at Ning Ons which daily go down 
Stream. G Falls, it still represents 
5 reater Cleveland, on the 
third th days, consumes less 
“Oy, * at amount, 
fairly A. the : 
Y vi Years we've 
Position Vd langu 
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listened to some 
age on diversion. From a 

Chicago's efforts the 
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Plain Dealer has come around to approving 
them—with reservations. 

“The main reason is that the health and 
welfare of a great metropolitan area are 
paramount over lake shipping interests and 
any considerations of hydroelectric develop- 
ment. 

“An unpolluted Lake Michigan—at least in 
the Chicago area—where the public can play 
and bathe in safety, puts other Great Lakes 
cities to shame. 

"In no way do we underrate the impor- 
tance of ore carrying to Cleveland. But we do 
dispute the argument of the Lake Carriers 
Association that three-eighths of an inch of 
lowered water is a serious financial threat. 

“The three-eighths figure is what the Army 
engineers estimate a 3-year, 1,000 cubic foot 
per second additional siphon will do to Lake 
Erie. 

"If diversion were a genuine menace, the 
various steel companies would be loud to say 
so. They'd be getting less ore cheaply by 
water and paying more for rail haulage. 

“United States Steel Corp., Republic, and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, all operators 
of milis neer Chicago on Leke Michigan, 
have stayed remarkably silent. Yet Lake 
Michigan's level would be lowered more than 
any of the others. Inland Steel Corp., an- 
other Chicago area producer, also is indif- 
ferent toward diversion. 

"Next week much to-do will be made over 
at Detroit when dredging is inaugurated on 
the $150 million 'connecting channels' pro]- 
ect. 

“This will deepen passageways between the 
lakes to accommodate St. Lawrence seaway 
trafic. Depth will be 27 feet, enough to 
clear vessels drawing 254% feet. 

"It may appear inconsistent to be spend- 
ing major sums to provide more water and 
at the same time to allow Chicago to take 
a little bit of that water away. Once com- 
pleted, the dredging will provide ample 
clearance for any type of vessels; diversion 
won't matter." 


[From the Peoria Journal Star of Saturday, 
August 24, 1957] 

“The Lake Michigan diversion bill is side- 
tracked egain in Congress, with no chance 
to get on the main track until January. 

“Ten years ago we would have considered 
this good news, but not now. Chicago’s 
treatment of its sewage is now such that the 
Illinois Valley would welcome a greater 
volume of lake water coming through the 
sanitary district and down the Illinois 
River, at least as a 3-year experiment. 

"Only flimsy objections to this experi- 
ment have been heard from other lake States 
and Canada. - 

"A good case has been presented for the 
experimental increase in diversion, but it 
has been endlessly delayed by votes and 
parliamentary technicalities. 

"Ilinoisans in Congress should step up 
their fight for diversion in January. And 
the people of Illinois should give them 
hea support." 

Thi brief of the government of the 
Province of Ontario, submitted upon invita- 
tion to the Government of Canada, express- 
ing opposition to the proposed temporary 
increase of Lake Michigan water at Chicago, 
as provided in H. R. 2, was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (p. 14483) by Sena- 
tor WILEY, on August 26, 1957. 

This Ontario brief, in part, stated: 

“In making the protest the Province of 
Ontario is mindful of the terms of article 2 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty between 
Canada and the United States, signed at 
Washington, January 11, 1909, and which 
states in part that the Province in common 
with other contracting parties has the right 
to ‘object to any interference with or di- 
versions of water on the other side of the 
boundary the effect of which would be pro- 
ductive of material injury to the navigation 
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interests on its own side of the boundary.’ 
Ontario feels that Lake Michigan is an in- 
tegral link in the Great Lakes system and 
that any alteration in the natural flow 
should only be accomplished through agree- 
ment of abutting jurisdiction.” 

With respect to the foregoing, it may be 
noted that on March 1, 1956, the Chicago 
Bar Association approved the report of its 
committee on international and foreign law 
regarding the legal aspects of the then pro- 
posed legislation (H. R. 3210, 84th Cong., 
similar to H. R. 2, 85th Cong.) regarding 
the temporary increase of diversion of Lake 
Michigan water at Chicago. 

That 1956 Chicago Bar Association report 
has heretofore been presented to the Con- 
gress at the hearings on the diversion bills, 
Its conclusions were: 

"I. Congress has power under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution to au- 
thorize the additional diversion. 

"II. Authorization of additional diversion 
would not violate the constitutional barrier 
to giving a preference to the ports of any 
State. 

"III The power of Congress to guthorize 
increased diversion is not affected by the 
fact that the Supreme Court has in the past 
considered the subject matter and has re- 
tained jurisdiction to modify its decree. 

"IV. Congressional action authorizing 
additional diversion at Chicago would not 
violate the mandatory provisions of the In- 
ternational Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
or the Niagara Treaty of 1950. Whether 
Congress should await the report of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission pursuant to 
the 1952 reference under article IX (1909 
treaty) is a question of policy to be decided 
by Congress. There are no rules of inter- 
national law or principles of comity which 
introduce considerations different from 
those considered in connection with the 
1909 treaty.” 

In 1957 (August 1, 1957) the Chicago Bar 
Asscciation approved a supplemental legal 
opinion and report of its committee on inter- 
national and foreign law as to H. R. 2, 85th 
Congress. 

The conclusions of this supplemental re- 
port of the Chicago Bar Association on this 

se are: 

"A. The 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty as 
applied to the proposed diversion may make 
rules of general international law inappli- 
cable and the treaty itself may authorize 
that diversion. . 

"B. If international law, independent of 
the 1909 treaty, prevails, still the proposed 


` diversion is proper." 


The foregoing legal conclusions of both 
the original 1956 opinion and the supple- 
mental 1957 opinion of the Chicago Bar 
Association are directly contrary to the in- 
terpretation placed on article 2 of the 1909 
QT in the brief of the Province of On- 

0. 

A copy of the aforesaid 1957 supplemental 
legal opinion and report of the Chicago Bar 
Association on H. R. 2 (85th Cong.) is here- 
with submitted for the RECORD. 

In passing it may be noted that the brief 
of the Province of Ontario is predicated upon 
a diversion on the other side of the boundary 
which “would be productive of material in- 
jury to the navigation interests on its own 
side of the boundary.” 

That there is no material injury to navi- 
gation interests by the proposed temporary 
diversion is clearly shown by the Army en- 
gineers’ report (exhibit A of bar associa- 
tion’s 1957 supplemental opinion), which 
held that the effect of a temporary diver- 
sion as proposed by H. R. 2 “is so small and 
of such temporary nature that it is im- 
practicable to evaluate the effect in mone- 
tary terms.” 

* The brief of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, also submitted for the 
REcoRD (pp. 14454-14435) by Senator WILEY, 
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cites the same figures that were used by 
General Berrigan in his report, January 1957, 
on the effect on the Great Lakes of an in- 
crease of 1,000 cubic feet per second in the 
diversion at Chicago. The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission arrived at conclusions 
somewhat different from the conclusions of 
General Berrigan, division engineer, and 
General Itschner, who reviewed his report. 
The monetary value of the power which 
would be lost by the temporary diversion, as 
figured by the hydro commission, is about 
the same as that computed by General Ber- 
rigan. The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion figures this to be a serious matter, even 
though it is a theoretical loss of less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the total energy 
produced. 

In regard to power, 
stated: 

“That the changes in theoretical depend- 
eble capacity are so small with respect to the 
total capacities of the power systems that 
assignment of value to the changes is not 


General Itschner 


warranted, from a practical operational 
standpoint.” 

In regard to power, General Berrigan 
stated: 


“For a 3-year increase in diversion, the 
temporary character of the effects on depend- 
able capacities is such as not to warrant 
evaluation.” 

In regard to navigation, General Berrigan 
stated: 

“However, it is not believed practicable to 
evaluate such effects because of the small 
extent of the lowering and also because of 
the temporary nature of the lowering there 
would be no means of estimating the lake 
stages which would prevail at the time lower- 
ing of lake levels is effective.” 

At the previous Senate subcommittee hear- 
ings on H. R. 3210 of the 84th Congress, it 
was suggested that Canada probably could 
increase its present diversion into Lake Su- 
perior and thereby offset the contemplated 
diversion of Lake Michigan water at Chicago. 

Apparently in response to this proposal, 
the briefs of both the Province of Ontario 
and of the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario as submitted for the RECORD by Sen- 
ator Wiley, rejected this recommendation, 
stating, in substance, all of the water so 
avallable for diversion into Lake Superior is 
presently being diverted and cannot be in- 
creased. 

The brief of the Province of Ontario states: 

"It has been suggested by some of the sup- 
porters of water diversion from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Illinois Waterway that the 
Province of Ontario might counteract any 
adverse effects of such diversion by increasing 
the Long Lac-Ogoki flow into Lake Superior. 
Our engineers advise us that such an increase 
1s not nossible however, since virtually all the 
inflow from the Albany River system is being 
diverted to the south. The present flow is 
approximately 5,000 cubic feet per second 
&nd Ontario regrets that there is no way in 
which this can be increased." 

On the same phase, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario's brief states: 

"It 1s not possible fo compensate for the 
increased diversion at Chicago by diverting 
additional flow into Lake Superior by way 
of the Long Lake and Ogoki Diversions, as 
ail flow that can be so diverted is being 
diverted." 

. The statement in the Province of Ontario's 
brief that "virtually all of the inflow of the 
Albany River is being diverted to the south” 
is factually misleading. The Albany River 
is one of the largest rivers in Canada, and 
maps indicate that about 6,000 square miles 
of its upper watershed drain to a point about 
120 feet higher than the Ogoki River pool, 
from which water is diverted into Lake Su- 
perior. A statement that “virtually all of 
the inflow of the Ogoki River is being di- 
verted to the south," would be correct; and 
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this may be what the author of the brief 
really intended to state but did not do so. 

While the brief of the Province of On- 
tario, as above quoted, stated their engi- 
needs advise that an increase of diversion as 
suggested into Lake Superior is not possible, 
may be respectfully offer the following action 
as a possiblity of Canada's increasing such 
diversion into Lake Superior and recommend 
that a study be made to that end. 

The following recommendation, as to a 
possibility of Canada's increasing the diver- 
sion into Lake Superior was originally pre- 
sented, at their request, July 1957, to the 
Great Lakes Commission by our Horace P. 
Ramey, chief engineer of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago. Mr. 
Ramey is recognized as one of the Nation's 
outstanding hydraulic engineers and as an 
authority on Great Lake levels. In 1952 he 
was awarded the Octave Chanute Medal (es- 
tablished 1901) by the Western Society of 
Engineers for his prepared article on Great 
Lake Levels and Their Changes. 

The present diversion from the Albany 
River watershed into Lake Superior by Can- 
ada started in 1939 by a diversion of ap- 
proximately 1,000 cubic feet per second of 
water from the Kenogam! River, a tributary 
of the Albany River, through Long Lake into 
Lake Superior. 

In July 1943, 4,000 cubic feet per second 
annual average of water from the Ogoki 
River, above Waboose Rapids was diverted, 
This represented an average yield of about 
0.75 cubic foot per second per square mile 
from the Ogoki River watershed of 5.545 
square miles above Waboose Rapids. 

The foregoing diversions at Lake Superior, 
into the Great Lakes system, of about 5,000 
cubic feet per second has raised Great Lakes 
water levels an estimated 3 inches. 

The capacity of the diversion works, from 
the Ogoki River to the Jackfish River, then 
Lake Nipigon and into Lake Superior is 
about 10,000 cubic feet per second. At 
present it is probable that all the water 
divertable from the Ogoki River watershed 
is being thus diverted. 

However, the watershed of the upper Al- 
bany River, above Rat Rapids, including 
Lake St. Joseph (elevation 1.172) is approx- 
imately 6,000 square miles in area, and 
should yield an average of about 5,000 cubic 
feet per second of water. A dam 40 feet 
high could raise the water level of Lake St. 
Joseph to elevation 1.200 or about 127 feet 
higher than the level of the Ogoki River 
Pool. This difference in levels should be 
sufficient to cause a flow of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second from the Albany River Pool, 
through a proper cut through the Albany- 
Ogoki Divide. Maps indicate a low place in 
this divide on the line between Rat Rapids 
(on the Albany River) and Pike Lake (on 
the Ozoki River). 

This suggested avenue of possible addi- 
tional diversion, from the Albany River into 
the Ogoki River and thence into Lake Su- 
perior, as here presented by our chief engi- 
neer, we believe merits thorough investi- 
gation and serious consideration by Can- 
ada and is respectfully submitted to that 
end. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Casimir GRIGLIK, 
Trustee, Chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations. 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
LEGISLATION AND TAXATION DIVISION, 
Chicago, IN., August 29, 1957. 
Senator PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator DoucLaAs: The August 26, 
1957, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD carries the re- 
marks of Senator WiLEY together with cer- 
tain material inserted in the Recorp by him, 
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all in opposition to H. R. 2, the Lake Michi- 
gan water diversion bill. These remarks a 
the included material may be read and 80* 
cepted by some às accurately portraying 
Lake Michigan water diversion matter. 
answer should be made to the Senator's re, 
marks since the Recorn does not accurat 
present the lake diversion problem oF 
justifable need for the diversion of SU 
water as provided by H. R, 2. On be 
therefore, of the Chicago Association of 
merce and Industry, it is suggested that 
contents of this letter be inserted in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Senator WiLEY in his remarks states 2 
past opposition to the Chicago water $ $ 
continues, end many reasons have arisen in 
well.” To call the lake diversion legislati 
“the Chicago water steal" shows the 1 
to which the opponents of lake div 
will go, not only to distort the true fact 
but to prejudice the minds of those who m. 
be trying to seek a true picture of the s! qe 
tion. It would seem needless to say that 
6 million people of the Chicago metropoli so 
aren are not trying to steal water that 15 P 
badly needed for our health, safety, and a 
fare. People in the Chicago metropolis 
area are asking the Congress, which km 
twice approved their plea by passage of le 
legislation, and the President, who has 
vetoed this legislation, to permit the diver, 
sion of such Lake Michigan water for 
protection of their health. Certainly, 
is not an effort to steal the water 85 
Senator stated, tbe 

Included in the material inserted into " 
Recorp is a letter addressed to Senator e" 
from the mayor of Milwaukee, the MISES 
kee City Council, and the Milwaukee 
Authority which asks for defeat of H. s 
2 for the reason that the city of Milw®' 
is spending 810 million in its port develop, 
ment. They advocate that the diversion 

os 


— 


the 


provided by H. R. 2 would handicap m 
ping on the Great Lakes, It would see b 
we are to assume that this expenditure at 
Milwaukee and the Federal Governm®” 
would be to no avail f H. E. 3 were POM ni 
since this minor diversion of Lake $ 
gan water would be, in their view, Dod" 
handicap to shipping. Their ent g 
without foundation. It should be of iP yet 
est to the Senate as well as to the Milwa 
officials that 10 times what they are spend 
ing; namely, $100 million, is either 
being expended or is planned for expends 
ture for the development of the Chen 
harbor and the Cal-Sag Channel, all of W 
will be expended before the completi et 
the St. Lawrence seaway. It may f uot 
be of interest to know that some $1 b p 
in new industrial plants and facilities ares 
be invested in the Chicago metropolitan 
as a direct result of the construction Of inf 
St. Lawrence seaway project, the widen f 
of the Cal-Sag Channel, and the 
Chicago developments. It would seem. t 
fore, that anyone who honestly de the 
appraise the situation would agree that ip 
vast Chicagoland manufacturing an 
ping interests as well as the whole Chic, 
land community would not spend these " 
amounts if there were any reason to 11 
loss of shipping due to the diversion y 
Michigan water into the Illinois Water vnd 
te 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 
gen? 
give? 
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Industry hopes that you advise the 
that it has made its own study and 8" yg 
consideration to the recent reports of re- 
United States Corps of Engineers with y. 
spect to this matter. We are firmly “pot 
vinced that the passage of H. R. 2 wit xe 
adversely affect shipping in the Great E 9 

Adequate consideration must be gits ges- 
the importance of diversion for sanitary * "yy 
sons. Just as the opponents to dl der?! 
the early days of Chicago gave no consid vf 
tion to the typhoid epidemic, later sols ger" 
our engineering science, is there no CO 
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* 
en today by some opponents for the plea 
wane, diversion is needed for the health and 
a are of a great metropolitan area. Sci- 
Ce cannot correct today's situation, The 
Sy lved oxygen required to clean and keep 
nexa the Chicago River and the Illinois Wa- 
of lar can only be provided by the diversion 
Poli 2 € Michigan water. Today the metro- 
hice? Sanitary district of Greater Chicago, 
k has been cited as one of the seven 
n eeting wonders of the world, serves 
dut 000.000 people and some. 125,000 in- 
^ rial and business firms covering some 
ie miles of area. It handles the 
du of some 4,600,000 humans and the in- 
peo ^s waste equivalent to over 314 million 
well e, Making a total waste equivalent to 
ia tet some 8 million persons. Today the 
X5 the. district is able to purify this sewage 
Mou 3 extent of 90 percent, meaning that 
not percent of microscopic waste which 
extent be treated or purified to any greater 
ap is left in the effluent that is put into 
hicago River and the Illinois Waterway. 
eaten ee that the equivalent of the un- 
waste of some 800,000 persons is daily 
8 into the Illinois Waterway. This is 
spent even by the finest treatment plant 
wid world. > 
Pide respect to the legal aspects of the lake 
elatio legislation, the Chicago Bar Asso- 
elation’ at the request of the Chicago Asso- 
an opi vl Commerce and Industry, prepared 
xod Pinion in 1958 which has been hereto- 
ented to the Senate in connection 
Supplem; 3210, 84th Congress. Recently, a 
3 opinion on this matter was 
and for ee the committee on international 
nu 8 law of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
Craig} er the chairmanship of Sidney G. 
supple 85 is my understanding that the 1957 
Soctatio ental opinion of the Chicago Bar As- 
skied has heretofore been placed in the 
quate re ee Recorp and should make ade- 
Phas ply to any recently developed legal 
Mn Of this legislation. 
estimarny the decade ending in 1960, it is 
tan eim the population of this metropoli- 
and this wn increase some 1 million persons, 
anio with the corresponding industrial 
treated will mean the equivalent of the 
8 Waste of some 1 million persons 
the nines daily into the Chicago River 
pn a nois Waterway. The situation is 
Version Je he benefits of H. R. 2, the lake di- 
be Dost nore ation, cannot in good conscience 
With ned much longer. 
kindest personal regards, 
Yours very truly, 
PRESTON E. PEDEN, 
Director. 
————— 


Majority Rule Wanted by American 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


IN OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


ask y, EY. Mr. President, I 
adopted mous consent that a resolution 

Y the board of directors of the 
ing x erican Veterans at their meet- 
D. c. 5 28, 1957, in Washington, 
Recorp, Printed in the Appendix of the 


Th 
tion — ee objection, the resolu- 
be pr 
CORD, as follows. printed in the 
ot th. meeting of the board of directors 
tor the mated erican Veterans was called 
Pose of discussing majority rule, 
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This meeting was held on August 28, 1957, 
at national headquarters, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Whereas daily our lawmakers introduce 
bills in the Senate and in the House; and 
Whereas the lawmakers who introduce 
such bills, feel that those bills have merit, 
or they would not introduce them; and 
Whereas when those bills are introduced 
they are sent to the proper committee. This 
committee then sends the bill to the subcom- 
mittee entitled to pass on said bill; and 
Whereas the chairman of each committee 
should take each bill in turn, pass on it; and 
Whereas if that committee approves the 
bill it should be sent to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, or House for action; and 
Whereas if the committee disapprove of 
said bill, that committee should state the 
reason, and send the bill to the floor of the 
Senate, or House for action; and 
Whereas as matters stand tcday, the chair- 
men of the different committees pass judg- 
ment on said bill, and if he feels that said 
bill does not suit his ideas, he pigeonhole 
said bill and it dies for want of action: Be 
it therefore 
Resolved, That the United American Vet- 
erans go on record as calling upon the ma- 
Jority and minority leaders of the Senate and 
the House to take whatever action 1s needed 
in order to compel a chairman to send each 
and every bill to the floor of the Senate or 
House so that each body may vote on said 
bill; be ít further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the majority and minority leaders of the 
Senate, and to the majority and minority 
leaders of the House, and to the press, 
Tuomas DIXON, 
National Commander. 
Francis F.'LEBRUN, 
National Adjutant. 


A National Cultural Center Plan for the 
Mall Area in the Nation's Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


or NEW JEASEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 8, 1957, the House 
voted 2 to 1 against a plan to locate the 
National Cultural Center in the so-called 
Foggy Bottom area of the District of 
Columbia. 

Since that time I have been working 
on a draft bill to provide for the con- 
struction of the National Cultural Center 
in the District of Columbia on part of 
the land made available for the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art. 

My bill, on which I completed work 
recently, directs the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution to utilize so 
much of that tract of land in the District 
of Columbia referred to in the first sec- 
tion of the resolution of May 17, 1938— 
title 20, United States Code, section 76— 
as is bounded by Fourth Street SW., on 
the east, Seventh Street SW., on the west, 
Independence Avenue on the south, and 
Adams Drive on the north, title to which 
is in the United States, and shall con- 
struct thereon a public building which 

~ shall be known as the National Cultural 
Center. The National Cultural Center 
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shall be under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Regents. 

The Congress for a century has 
thought of the Mall area between 4th 
and 14th Streets, and Constitution and 
Independence Avenues, as the location 
for cultural activities and buildings de- 
voted to them. The Congress, as a re- 
sult of this conviction, has placed there 
the Smithsonian Institution and its 
branches: the Freer Gallery, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the National Mu- 
seum, the new Museum of History and 
Technology, and it authorized the build- 
ing there of a Smithsonian Gallery of 
Art. 

During the 84th Congress I cam- 
paigned to have this administration 
reverse itself regarding the historic 
Patent Office Building which had been 
designed by Robert Mills, one of our 
country's great architects who designed 
the Treasury Department Building and 
the Washington Monument. 

This administration seriously recom- 
mended to the Congress that the Patent 
Office Building be razed for a parking 
lot on the site. 

When the administration finally re- 
versed itself as a result of this campaign 
it tried to take credit for saving the 
building. 

Saved it was, and the plan now is to 
use it as a great art gallery. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, and I have spon- 
sored legislation in the 85th Congress 
which would utilize the building for the 
century-old National Collection of Fine 
Arts and a National Portrait Gallery. 

These measures, if enacted into law, 
would leave the Mall site, set aside for 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art by the 
75th Congress, free for other purposes. 
In the absence of any better proposal, 
some of the officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution have suggested that the Mall 
site be used for a National Air Museum. 

The bill which I have developed pro- 
vides, instead, that the National Cultural 
Center be located on the site set apart 
for a cultural center in 1938. My bill 
also provides that the National Cultural 
Center shall be a branch of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in the very same way 
that the Freer Gallery, the National Gal- 
lery of Art, and the National Collection 
of Fine Arts are branches of that Federal 
agency. 

The Congress in its wisdom has pro- 
vided a site on the Capitol Grounds for 
a memorial to the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio. It has also established 
a Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission to plan a fitting memorial to 
former President Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt was deeply inter- 
ested in the fine arts as was proved by 
the role he played in establishing the 
National Gallery of Art and the American 
National Theater and Academy. He has 
been cited by knowledgeable people as 
“the most intelligent President about art 
since Jefferson.” 

I think it would be fitting to provide 
that the National Cultural Center shall 
include a Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Theater in the spirit of the 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
establish a commission to formulate 
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plans for a memorial to Franklin Delano 

Roosevelt,” approved August 11, 1955 

(69 Stat. 694). 

Finally, my bill provides that the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution 
shall solicit subscriptions, gifts, and be- 
quests of money, securities, and other 
property of any character whatsoever, 
for the purpose of constructing, furnish- 
ing, equipping, and presenting cultural 
Drograms at the National Cultural 
Center. 

The National Cultural Center, under 
my bill, shall be self-financed. 

This is the reason that I am of the 
opinion that my plan for a National Cul- 
tural Center will work. 

I include here the text of my bill for 
the information of my colleagues, in 
the hope that they will join with me in 
sponsoring it. 

Also, I include an article from the 
Washington Evening Star which gives 
some of the background of my plan. 
Although the article was written in 
1955 it seems to me to be very timely in 
connection with my new measure. 

A bill to provide for the construction of a 
National Cultural Center, to include a 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Theater, in the District of Columbia on 
part of the land made available for the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.— 


SHORT TITLE 


ExcrION 1. This act may be cited as the 
"National Cultural Center Act." 


NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


Src. 2. (a) In order to provide a suitable 
buliding for the presentation of music, 
opera, drama, dance, and poetry which is 
deserving of recognition as a part of the 
great heritage of our civilization, and to 
memorialize our great artists (both living 
and dead) who have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of these arts, the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution (hereefter in this 
act referred to as the "regents") shall utilize 
so much of that tract of land in the District 
of Columbia referred to in the first section 
of the resolution of May 17, 1938 (20 U. S. C. 
76), as is bounded by Fourth Street SW. 
on the east, Seventh Street SW. on the west, 
Independence Avenue on the south, and 
Adams Drive on the north, title to which is 
in the United States, and shall construct 
thereon a public building which shall be 
known as the National Cultural Center. The 
National Cultural Center shall be under the 
supervision and control of the regents. 

(b) The National Cultural Center shall 
include a Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Theater in the spirit of the resolution 
entiled “Joint resolution to establish a com- 
mission to formulate plans for a memorial 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt," approved Au- 
gust 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 694). 

(e) (1) The regents shall utilize, insofar 
as possible, the design for a national theater 
developed by the American National Theater 
and Academy and presented to President 
Truman in 1951, as the design for the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. Provision shall be 
made for parking facilities in the vicinity of 
the National Cultural Center and for land- 
ecaping the grounds surrounding the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. The National Cul- 
tural Center shall not include facilities de- 
signed specifically for conventions, trade 
fairs, or commercial exhibits. 

(2) The regents shall authorize the prep- 
aration of the site referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section and the construction of 
the National Cultural Center thereon, in- 
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cluding approaches, landscaping, and other 
related facilities. 

(3) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall supervise the preparation of plans 
and specifications and the actual construc- 
tion of the National Cultural Center with- 
out reimbursement. For such purposes the 
Administrator of General Services shall make 
all necessary contracts and may employ such 
consultants as he may deem necessary. 


DUTIES OF THE REGENTS 


Src. 3. In carrying out their duties under 
this act the regents shall— ; 

(1) present at the National Cultural Cen- 
ter classical and contemporary music, opera, 
drama, dance, and poetry of the highest type 
from this and other countries; 

(2) establish resident repertory companies 
in such arts as an activity of the National 
Cultural Center; 

(3) promote public interest in the arts 
of music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry 
by publishing a periodical devoted to the 
activities of the National Cultural Center 
and by making the programs presented at 
the National Cultural Center available for 
dissemination by radio, television, and mo- 
tion picture; 

(4) take such other steps as will, in the 
Judgment of the regents, encourage the study 
and presentation of such arts in the schools, 
and as an activity of State and local gov- 
ernments; 

(5) solicit subscriptions, gifts, and be- 
quests of moneys, securities, and other prop- 
erty of any character whatsoever, for the 
purpose of constructing, furnishing, equip- 
ping, and presenting programs of such arts 
at the National Cultural Center; 

(6) receive and administer moneys, se- 
curities, and other property received pur- 
suant to paragraph (5) of this section; and 

(7) consult with the National Cultural 
Center Commission established by section 5 
of this act with respect to the most suit- 
able means of carrying out the duties of 
the regents under this section. 

POWERS OF THE REGENTS 

Sec. 4. The regents may for the purposes 
of this act— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation and 


duties of a Director of the National Cultural 


Center; 

(2) employ such other personnel to work 
under the supervision of the Director of the 
National Cultural Center as they may deem 
to be necessary for the efficient operation and 
administration of the National Cultural 
Center; 

(3) sell or exchange such securities and 
other properties received pursuant to section 
3 (5) as they may deem advisable; 

(4) invest or reinvest moneys and the pro- 
ceeds of securities and other properties re- 
ceived pursuant to section 3 (5), in such in- 
vestments as they may deem advisable; 

(5) place moneys, securities, and other 
property received pursuant to section 3 (5) 
in such depositories as they may deem suit- 
able for that purpose; and N 

(6) expend moneys and the proceeds and 
income from securities and other property 
received pursuant to section 3 (5) to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER COMMISSION 


Sec, 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Cultural Center Commission (here- 
after in this act referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”). The Commisison shall consist of— 

(1) the Librarian of Congress, the Chair- 
man of the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
President of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and the Chairman 
of the District of Columbia Recreation Board, 
who shall be ex officio members of the Com- 
mission; 

(2) seven persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; 
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(3) seven persons appointed by the Presl- 
dent of the Senate at least four of whom 
shall be Members of the United States Sen- 
ate; and 

(4) seven persons appointed by the Spezk- 
er of the House of Representatives et last 
four of whom shall be Members of the United 
States House of Representatives. 


Any vacancy occurring in the Commission 
among members appointed pursuant to para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) shail be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment 
was made. 

(b) Persons appointed to the Commisison 
other than Members of the Congress and 
offücers or employees of the United States 
shall be persons who are recognized for their 
knowledge cf or experlence in, or for their 
interest in one cr more of the arts referred to 
in section 3 (1). In making such eppoint- 
ments the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House cf Representatives shall give 
due consideration to the recommendaticns 
for nomination submitted by leading or- 
ganizations concerned with the arts referred 
to in section 3 (1) including but not limited 
to thefollowing national organizations: Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association, American Council 
on Education, American Ccuncil of Learned 
Societies, American Educational Theater As- 
sociation, American Federation of Musicians, 
American Federation cf Radio-TV Artists, 
American Guild of Musical Artists, American 
Guild of Variety Artists, American National 
Theater and Academy, Associated Actors and 
Artists of America, Association of American 
Colleges, Children's Theater Conference, 
Council of Living Theatcr, Dramatists’ Guild, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, Na- 
tional Association of Concert Managers, Na- 
tional Association of Legitimate Theaters, 
National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, National Association of Schools 
of Music, National Education Association, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, National 
Music Council, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., Music Educators National Con- 
ference, and Screen Actors Guild. 

(c) The Commission shall— 

(1) advise and consult with the regents 
with respect to financing the construction 
of the National Cultural Center; 

(2) advise and consult with the regents 
with respect to the duties of the regents 
under section 3 of this act; and 

(3) assist the regents in carrying out sec- 
tion 3 (5) of this act, 

(d) The term of office of each member of 
the Commission appointed pursuant to para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of subsection (a) 
shall be for 4 years. 

(e) (1) The Commission shall meet at the 
call of the regents but not less than six times 
each year. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation, but each member of 
the Commission shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary eX- 
penses incurred by him in connection with 
the work of the Commission. 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEES 


Src. 6. The President is authorized to 
create such interagency committees as in his 
Judgment may be of assistance to the regents 
in performing their functions under this 
act. Such committees shall include individ- 
uals having special knowledge and expe- 
rience in the arts of music, opera, drama, 
dance, and poetry, as well as individuals 
whose knowledge and experience in other 
fields will assist the regents in performing 
such functions; and may include repre- 
sentatives of each department and agency of 
the Federal Government which carries on 
any activities related to any of such arts 
whether or not such department or agency 
has any primary concern or responsibility 


with respect of any of such arts. The pro- 


visions of section 214 of the act of May 3, 
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1945 (31 U. 8. C., sec. 691), shall be applicable 
any interagency committee created pur- 
suant to this section. 
REPEAL PROVISIONS 
Src. 7. The following acts are hereby re- 
pealed— 
(1) the act entitled “An act to incorporate 
A e National Conservatory of Music of 
merica,” approved March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1093); and 
e the act entitled "An act creating a Fed- 
8 Commission to formulate plans for the, 
» Dstruction in the District of Columbia of 
es auditorium, including an inaugural 
3 Of Presidents and a music, fine arts, 
Jul communications center," approved 
Y 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 243). 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
September 18, 1955] 


FUNDs FOR AUDITORIUM AVAILABLE, 
CFPICIAL SAYS 
x (By Farncis P. Douglas) 
lin Ew YORK, September 17.—Robert W. Dow- 
he member of the commission being formed 
— n a civic auditorium for the Capital, is 
tea ria $15 million can be raised for the 


money would be in outright dona- 
It would make unnecessary planning 
liquid cing of the structure on a self- 
"I ating basis, as directed by Congress. 
,the Federal Government donates the 
dana, 2 he said, “it should do it contingent 
set a © money being raised and it should 
hace limit,” Mr. Dowling said. “I think 
Ought to be a 2-year restriction.” 
Sena the money can be raised on a na- 
aie e basis from individuals, the founda- 
» the theater—“it could raise a great 
Movin ugh benefit performances“ the 
E-Picture industry, and other groups. 
EXPERIENCED FUND RAISER 


tig, Dowling takes time from business— 
theater iness—for an enthusiasm for the 
He is e; And he knows about raising money. 
ing Busted in the real-estate and build- 
and dir, ness in New York. He is president 
à dire MEE Of the City Investing Co. and 
est the Of Starrett Bros. & Eken, the larg- 
a dozen eir fields, He is director of almost 
trol t other Companies. His interests con- 
National Theater, the Playhouse, and 

ts Pont Theater in Washington. 
Theater n of the American National 
nonpron and Academy (ANTA). This is a 
in 1935 t foundation chartered by Congress 
It is in lo promote the American theater. 
€Xchan charge of this country’s international 
Plays ike Program, which sends American 

n * Porgy and Bess overseas. 

last e French Government suggested 
Ameri er that the United States stage an 
De can Festival of Arts in Paris, the State 
Money “ore accepted. But there was no 
the non OT the project. Mr. Dowling raised 
$400,000 through private sub- 
d The American program in Paris 
Wilder's 8 the presentation of Thornton 
kin of Our Teeth, with a topnotch 


tions, 


INTEREST LONGSTANDING 
for the oV ling's interest in an auditorium 
ing, 5 e is of a number of years’ stand - 
Up the Co tified in favor of the bill setting 
Um, to ia AMOR to plan a civic auditori- 
Presidents clude an inaugural hall of the 
Co; and a music, fine arts, and mass 
It wilcations center, 

named t. natural that the seven members 
a the Commission by Speaker RAY- 
President n include Mr. Dowling. Vice 
ee named 7 members Friday 

7 2ppoin cement of President Eisenhower's 


The is expected shortly. 
shay} 8 pPecifies that the Commission 
ing beliey Y next February 1. Mr. Dowl- 


es that allows plenty of time. 
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"There is no mystery involved,” he said, 
"It is not like splitting the atom or launch- 
ing a satellite. An auditorium can be es- 
tablished using the arts and skills already 
developed.” 

He suggested that the auditorium should 
seat 4,000, but said that is something for the 
Commission to work out. He mentioned it 
as a fair guess, just as he had mentioned 
$15 million as “not an exact sum, but a good 
start.” 

ACCORDION PLAN FAVORED 

Of the auditorium he said: 

“I should like to see it built on what I 
would cail the accordion plan—an auditori- 
um seating 4,000 one night and contracting 
to seat 1,000 the next night, with no vacant 
seats. It is of enormous importance always 
to have the room full. 

“This accordion plan 1s entirely practical. 
It can be accomplished in either of two ways. 
One is by movable walls, The second is by 
movable drapes suspended from ceiling 
tracks. 

“In the case of the walls, they could either 
be raised from the floor or, again, suspended 
from ceiling tracks. 

“The hall should be fitted to the perform- 
ance. You could have a magnificent chamber 
music concert but in a big hall the three or 
more players would be like flies on the distant 
stage. For a full-scale opera or ballet you 
would want the entire hall.” 

NOT JUST THEATER 


He dismissed the idea that the auditorium 
should be for the theater alone. He said it 
could be used for important meetings of 
state, for international meetings, and to pro- 
vide a chamber for the inauguration of Pres- 
idents, as the law contemplates. 

The building, he said, should also provide 
facilities for schools of music, the drama and 
painting and it could become a great center 
in those fields. This would help in raising 
money, he pointed out, because some give 
more quickly to education than to other 
purposes. 
In the auditorium he would like to see 50 
boxes, probably more. He explained there 
should be a presidential box and suggested a 
box named for each State in which the Gov- 
ernor of the State or the State's representa- 
tives would be welcome. 

Discussing the need for the building he said 
many factors are obvious but some are not 
80 Obvious. 

"When we send abroad an exchange pro- 
gram, exchange is a misnomer if we can't 
receive something here in return. These 
have been making friends for our country. 
But then artists, producers, musicians ask 
when they can come here." 


NO THEATER AVAILABLE 


"There is no commercial theater you can 
book them into in midseason. Every New 
York theater manager hopes to book his 
house for a whole season. With the exception 
of the National in Washington, where you 
might find a couple of weeks in the winter, 
there is no other place to play. New York 
is practically closed. 

“You just have to have an adequate house, 
not only for the theater, but for ballet, opera, 
concerts—all the performing arts need it." 

As far as Mr. Dowling is concerned, the 
site is an open question. Asked about a site 
on L'Enfant Plaza in the projected Zeck- 
endorf development of Southwest Washing- 
ton, Mr. Dowling said a consideration would 
be what other buildings—assets of national 
importance—would form the surroundings. 

Parking, he said, should be an important 
consideration in the site selection. “We 
want this to be a theater of the people,” he 
said, stressing that parking facilities must 
be available. 

Suggestions were made initially that the 
building should include a big convention 
hall. Mr. Dowling thought this would be a 
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mistake. It would put Washington in com- 
petition with other cities which seek big 
conventions. He would rather, he ex- 
plained, keep the building to the field of 
culture and istic achievement. 

He saw no hurdle in the way of working 
out an acceptable manner of control. The 
building might be under the National Park 
Service, he suggested. Or it might be ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees similar to 
the board which administers the National 
Gallery of Art. Someday, he speculated, 
there might be an American counterpart to 
the ministers of culture of other countries 
and the center would be in his department, 

Illustrating Mr. Dowling's longtime in- 
terest in such a project here is an incident 
which occurred more than 5 years ago. He 
and Belvins Davis, producer of Porgy and 
Bess, came to Washington and proposed a 
civic auditorium to President Truman. 


The True Story of the Texas Tech Firings 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently we had a great miscarriage of 
justice in Texas. Three highly qualified 
professors were fired without a hearing 
and in secrecy by the board of directors 
of Texas Tech at Lubbock, Tex. 

Since the unwarranted firings, which 
were motivated by political reasons, the 
press of Texas has almost unanimously 
joined in condemning the action. 

One of the great editors of Texas, 
H. M. Bagley of the Tulia Herald, was 
one of the first to deplore the undemo- 
cratic action. His fearless editorials and 
his great reporting of the incident has 
won the praise of all Texans. In the 
July 25, 1957, issue of the Herald, Edi- 
tor Bagley runs a collection of comments 
from many of the papers in the State. 
Almost to a paper the comments deplore 
this injustice. In the same issue, Editor 
Bagley's Town Topics column, one of the ` 
top award-winning columns in the State, 
deals with the same issue in his usual 
fearless, enlightened and entertaining 
manner. 

I ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
to insert these two articles in the appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXAS EDITORS UNLEASH STINGING CENSURE 
or TECH DIRECTORS 

Texas newspapers, large and small and of 
varying political philosophies, reacted sum- 
marily and with overwhelming unity in cen- 
suring Texas Tech regents for firing two 
professors in secret session, without a hear- 
ing, and without the advice of the professors* 
department heads. any also condemned 
the political undertones of the scandal, feel- 
ing that the action of the regents is a threat 
to free speech. 

Even ultraconservative Dallas News and 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram editorially con- 
demned the regents. The conservative Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journal deplored the action, 

As this is written, no editorial has yet ap- 
peared in defense of the regents. A num- 
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ber of papers have strangely avoided the 
incident, but none have defended it. 

Here is a sample of the editorial comment: 

Eascom Nelson in the Castro County News 
(Dimmitt): “We have often Deen amazed at 
the vicious tactics employed by the former 
Shivercrats who are known now simply as 
conservatives * * *, Firing the Tech profes- 
gors is perhaps no worse than other things 
they have done, but this act points up a test 
of the type of man our present Governor will 
choose to be. If he lets the Tech board of 
directors' action go without saying anything, 
then we are still saddled with an adminis- 
tration that is greedy, corrupt, and power- 
seeking . Things have reached a sad state 
when men cannot practice their political 
convictions without fear of losing their Jobs 
* * *, To make it look even more ridiculous, 
J. Evetts Haley, who isn't qualified to be on 
the public-school board of Pcdunk Hollow, is 
& member of the Tech board. There probably 
isn't a more radical outspoken, leftwing poli- 
tician in the country * * *. Political observers 
over the State on both sides of the fence 
have noted that political morals are degen- 
erating from what our Founding Fathers 
envisoned." 

Cecil Waggoner in the Claude News: “We 
should bombard the Texas Legislature im- 
mediately with requests to close down Texas 
Technological College. When a board of 
regents can tamper with the academic free- 
dom of its teachers and dictate their politics, 
that institution ceases to be a place of 

» 


Elton Miller in the White Rocker (Dallas): 
“He (Abernethy) was kicked off the faculty 
because he dared to speak his mind. His 
mind does not run in the same channels 
as such men as J. Evetts Haley * * *. It is 
difficult to believe that in modern America, 
& professor or & teacher cannot be a good 
citizen and express his political beliefs. 
Narrow-minded bigots like J. Evetts Haley 
make it so * * *, These are dangerous times.” 

Troy Martin in the Olton Enterprise: “The 
Shivers regime is still with us. The man 
in the vortex of the trouble apparently is 
J. Evetts Haley, a Shivers appointee to the 
Tech board of directors. Trouble seems to 
gravitate to Mr. Haley. His tenure since ap- 
pointment, according to Lubbock sources, 
has been marked with strife * * *. The only 
reasons advanced for the firing were given 
by Haley who questioned the competence of 
the professors * * *. We submit that such 
& statement on the part of Mr. Haley, with- 
out giving the men affected the right to 
answer publicly in front of the board, showed 
a marked lack of courage and a lack of plain 
commonsense.” 


Ernest Joiner in the Ralls Banner: “Rea- 
sons for their ouster have remained as secret 
as the meeting itself. But no reasons were 
necessary, considering the board is consti- 
tuted, among others of J. Evetts Haley of 
Canyon. Haley believes in (and in this 
order) General MacArthur, Joseph McCarthy 
and God. Another is concerned with keep- 
ing the Democratic Party firmly in the hands 
of Republicans and hyphenated, hybrid po- 
litical crumbs who haven't got the guts to 
call themselves Republicans . Outside 
the classroom, and as a good citizen inter- 
ested in good Government, he (Abernethy) 
is active in a political party. He is doing 
exactly what this drugstore cowboy-self- 
styled philosopher from Canyon has been do- 
ing for years. Haley is one of those super- 
patriots. He officers such organizations as 
Texans for America. If the America First out- 
fit were alive today, our guess is that he'd be 
shufling his booted foot on the speaking 
platform, rolling Bull Durham cigarettes with 
one hand, and with the other slapping his 
critics silly with the American flag neatly 
Wrapped around a lead pipe. He has had alot 
of things to say about returning this country 
to the principles of the Constitution, yet few 
men have done more to deprive some Ameri- 
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cans of their rights under the same Constitu- 
tion than he, He's been in politics up to his 
blue-jeaned rump ever since he first discov- 
ered there was “dough in them political 
Bills.“ He's got about as much right to be 
vindictive toward Dr. Abernethy as this editor 
has to deny that Haley's beloved plains buf- 
falo chips fire the best coifee this side of the 
Pecos * * *, To discharge Dr. Greenberg 
for advocating the enforcement of the su- 
preme law of the land is like unfrocking a 
priest for believing in God * * + We hate 
to see some 8,000 students turned into jack- 
asses through the actions of a minority of 
crackpots handpicked by Allan Shivers to do 
just what they're doing now * * *, The way 
educational institutions.and honest profes- 
sors have been kicked around since Joe Mc- 
Carthy crawled out of the ooze is on the way 
to becoming an accepted facet of our exist- 
ence. Personally, though, if drugstore cow- 
boy Haley will park his brace of Gene Autry 
45's, we still think we can whip hell out of 
him in a fair fist fight—Constitution or no 
Constitution." 

W. H. Curry in the Crosbyton Review: 
“West Texas, in general, and Texas Tech 
in particular, have no place in governing 
circles for such small, vindictive men as 
J. Evetts Haley, of Canyon, and at least three 
other men on the college's board of directors 
have proved themselves to be. Petitions ask- 
ing for Haley's and his cohorts' resignations 
should be circulated all over this area, and 
anyone who recognizes Texas Tech's value to 
west Texas should be happy to sign them. 
It seems west Texas is still paying for the 
administration of Allan Shivers as Governor, 
as it is his appointees to the Tech board who 
were the ringleaders in the infamous action 
of the group * * *, Even the highly con- 
servative Lubbock Avalanche and Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram took the board to task for an 
action that can possibly result in Tech's 
being thrown out of the Southern Association 
of Colleges." 

Lubbock Avalanche: “A regrettable inci- 
dent occurred at Texas Tech Saturday * * *, 
The morning Avalanche questions the board's 
method on such matters, taken in secret and 
closed session. Texas Tech is a tax-supported 
institution. Funds for its operation come 
from the people. Therefore, any action taken 
by the college board is of concern to the 
people. Any action should be open and 
aboveboard and taken in an open meeting so 
that the people may know not only of the 
&ction but the motives and objectives behind 
it. The people have a right to know * * *, 
Two professors have been fired without ap- 
parent cause, except on the presumption that 
they differ in political views and activities 
from members of the board.” 

Editor Morris of the Eastland Telegram: 
“Par be it from me to criticize Haley. He 
might be governor some day and run me out 
of Texas.” 

Jimmy Gillentine in the Hereford Brand: 
“Firing through “executive session’ and 
keeping back the reason may work out for 
the Ole Cowboy (Haley) on his ranch, but 
not when the folks in question are being 
paid through tax-collected funds. Maybe 
someday we will get the whole story.” 

Jacob Shoaf in the Wood County Demo- 
crat (Quitman): “Dr. E. N. Jones, president 
of the college, has vigorously protested the 
secret meeting of the board. He believes in 
the right of fair play and thinks that a man 
should be given the right to defend himself 
before his accusers. To us this is simple 
American justice, and Haley, who claims to 
be a Constitutional Conservative, thought 
that he was doing Texas a favor when he ran 
for Governor last election. We don't need 
men of this caliber on the board of our State 
colleges, much less in the Governor's chair." 

D. E. Alford in the Moore County News 
(Dumas): “Secret, or so-called ‘executive,’ 
sessions chalked up more victims in Texas 
this week. This time it was two professors 
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at Texas Tech * * * These actions of dis- 
missal were not taxen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but in a closed-door session * * * 
Tech's board of directors, or that portion 
that was present when these men were dis- 
missed, should be strongly censured for their 
unreasonable actions—which they refused to 
conduct in open sesslon—and should be re- 
quired to conduct an open hearing on the 
matter.^ Alford titled his editorial, "Red 
Tactics in Texas.” 

Orlin Brewer in the Levelland Sun News: 
"The current furor over at Texas Tech is 
indicative of what can happen when men in 
public positlons of responsibility forget that 
their first duty is to the people they serve 
and that they have no right to hide the 
basic fects from the people. Secret meetings 
have no place in the American way of life, 
whether it is a college board, a public-school 
board, acommissioners court, city council, or 
other organizations of government * * * 
Only one possible good can come from the 
fiasco perpetrated by men who should have 
had better sense. It can serve as an example 
for men in public places everywhere of how 
not to conduct public affairs." 

There are many facets to the now famous 
Texas Tech debauchery in which the Shivers- 
Daniel board of regents met in secret ses- 
sion, expelled the president of the college 
from the meeting, and fired two of the col- 
lege's top faculty members of long tenure— 
all this without consultation with the presi- 
dent, the heads of the departments in which 
the professors taught, or with the professors 
themselves. 

This jewel on the board from Canyon, 
J. Evetts Haley, offered the explanation that 
the two professors “did not measure up to 
the high intellectual and academic stand- 
ards set by the board for the college.” The 
president of the college and the professors’ 
department heads promptly replied, in s0 
many words, that Haley was all wet. 

Speaking of Haley, we are reminded of 
the profoundness of his conversation by some 
remarks penned by Editor Archer Fullingim, 
of Kountze, last summer during the guber- 
natorial race in which Haley was asking us 
to name him chief executive of this State: 

Wrote Fullingim: 

“Are we Texans first, southerners first, or 
Americans first? We all know the answer 
to that one, We are Americans first and we 
all react the same to dangers to our country. 
When chips are down, it’s our country right 
or wrong, but our country. 

“Thus only a screwball or a stupid dema- 
gog could have declared in Hearne at the 
Alfalfa Festival that only in the South do 
‘people have character, courage, and the 
Stamina to stand up and fight.’ That re- 
mark made by one J. Evetts Haley, a radical 
candidate for governor, seemed to imply that 
the rest of the American people are cowards— 
if he didn't imply that, what was he im- 
plying?” 

Many northern, eastern, and western men, 
stationed at a nearby camp, were in the 
audience when Haley made this asinine re- 
mark, and one by one they got up and 
walked out. 

Whereupon Judge RALPH YARBOROUGH, who 
was on the platform, almost engaged Haley 
in a fist fight. 

One facet to be considered 1s the position 
in which Dr. E. N. Jones, Tech president, 
has been placed. 

As Editor Jacob Shoaf wrote in the Wood 
County Democrat, "Dr. Jones is one of the 
finest educational figures in the Nation. He 
was one of the pillars upon which Baylor 
University rode through the great depression 
of the thirties, and every student who at- 
tended Baylor while he served as dean of 
that school would vouch for his sincerity 
and integrity * * * Regardless of which way 
the political winds blow in this controversy, 
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Dr. Jones will be standing on the side of 

Tight, fairness, and uprightness." 

Dr. Jones was not directly involved in the 
incident. To protect himself and his posi- 
Won, he could have remained neutral and 
aloof; he could have quietly permitted the 
Professors to have been thrown to the wolves, 
But honor would not permit him or any other 
honorable man to take this course. At the 
Tisk of his own job, he stepped forward to 
challenge this miscarriage of justice and 
simpie honor. 

3 An obvious breach now exists between Dr. 
Ones and the regents. If he stays on at 
ech, there necessarily will be tension; his 

Job will not be pleashnt. 

Pe cap we have a dark cloud brought into 

TE man's life by several bigoted regents 

ilo alone are to blame for the unfortunate 

: cident. Who will suffer from this stupid- 
ty? Will it be the regents who alone are 

Tesponsible? 

qu Certainly not. It's just one more page in 

f elr lives, They'll continue with their pro- 

te u and positions unscarred. Dr. Jones, 

t * innocent one, will be the one who suffers 
Tom the wrongdoings of the guilty. 

Such is life. 
qu Another facet to be considered is the part 
tree big utilities may have played in this 

avesty of justice, honor, and decency. 

Since Price Daniel is the tool of big oil, big 
m and big business in general, it came as 
th Surprise to any observant person when in 

© opening days of his administration he 

rah filled a number of vacancies with 

E-business appointees. It was logical that 

© turn to oil and gas and to the Texas 
ru Ufacturers Association to find men to 

n our institutions of higher learning. 
to at peculiar qualifications big business has 
in a school, we don't know. Neverthe- 
— he turned to C. I. Wall, of Amarillo, 

esident of Pioneer Natural Gas Co., and 

Toreld Hinn, of Plainview, a wheel in the 

Xàs Manufacturers Association. 

Hin * do not know what part Mr. Wall or Mr. 

of 2 Played in the un-American activities 

Bat e regents when they met a week ago 

of urday. This we do know: We have read 

Mu protests made by either against the 
it taken. They voted with Haley. 

BA is not surprising that the big utilities 

sla the TMA would give their blessing to 

might d down Democrats wherever they 

a t be found, particularly those teaching 
has sd Colleges. We have already seen what 
big Ppened in many church colleges where 
dir business dominates their boards of 

ectors. 

ie piously, the big utilities do a lot to 

And favor with the public. They are big 

common erful, but they still operate in our 

8 by franchise. They still have 
in fore city councils and ask for rate 


m pnt often that they outwardly take 
n controversial issues. Outwardly they 

aa nag fence straddlers as they try to 
Om the public. 

puss rare instances does the light of 

big b Y discover their efforts to represent 
om Sines instead of the people whom 
Ne ER Supposed to serve. 

Cure M IE the Tech regents felt quite se- 

Lubboc they sat in their secret session in 
ees On black Saturday. 

Would e Lou they dreanr that their treachery 

the A val exposed in 96-point headlines in 

ris 4nche-Journal the next morning. 

Haley iM perhaps one difference between 

act, an eged perpetrator of the nefarious 
Beinn the other regents. 

at all Lee extrovert that he is, Haley isn’t 
© news Arrassed when he sees his name in 

screwball v Pers as a result of some of his 

may tni Political antics. Some of the others 

more "- like Haley, but no doubt they are 

po tive to adverse public relations. 

these men represent organizations 


me 
Whi, 
Ch don't need Public censure such as is 
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being heaped upon them at the present time. 

Consider Mr. Wall's position. Perhaps he 
is too close to his circle of oil and gas friends 
down at the Amarillo Club to know what the 
masses of people are thinking about him at 
the present time. Maybe he just doesn't 
know how the people who buy his gas think. 

Mr. Wall might mull over the fact that 
there are nrany more people in Amarillo and 
in the many west Texas communities his 
company serves who think like Dr. Abernethy 
than who think like his bay-windowed Re- 
publican friends at the Amarillo Club. 

The last several elections have proved this. 

Since this incident happened at Tech, 
we have talked to hundreds of persons con- 
cerning the matter. To date we haven't dis- 
covered a person who doesn't censure the 
regents. We haven't read a word in any news- 
paper favorable to the regents. 

We regret that Mr. Wall has incurred the 
wrath of the public as a result- of his part 
in the unfortunate incident right at a time 
when Swisher farmers are boiling over the 
cost of their natural gas. 

Many Swisher: farmers, within recent 
months, have at their own expense put in 
their own natural gas lines to serve their 
irrigation wells. The investment has been 
terrific. Then almost before the lines were 
installed, up went the rates on natural! gas. 

They are in a position of having to stay 
with natural gas because their investment 
in their lines is too great to abandon it. 

Realizing that the gas company has them 
over a barrel, farmers have been calling us 
by telephone, cornering us on the streets, 
&sking us to let the public know what has 
been happening and urging that the matter 
be investigated by the legislature. 

It's a funny thing—30 years of goodwill 
in a community have been known to melt like 
a snowball because of one false step. 

We hope it doesn't happen to Pioneer Nat- 
ural Gas Co. 

In all fairness to Mr. Wall, and we are 
trying to lean over backward in an effort to 
be fair, may we say that if he is not guilty of 
concurring with the infamous action, taken 
by the board of which he is a member, let 
him publicly issue his own minority report. 
Let him deny that he approved the board’s 
action. We'll be glad to publish his denial 
in this same space. 

And the same goes for Hr. Hinn who, as a 
flour manufacturer, also cannot afford to 
incur ill will of the people. 

And there is something else that bears 
watching. Most of our readers are aware 
that Lubbock is served by two electrical sys- 
tems. The city of Lubbock operates its 
powerplant, just as does Tulia, and South- 
western Public Service also serves Lubbock. 
The two systems are highly competitive. 
Both would like to have all the customers 
they can get. 

In the past, Texas Tech, which must use 
a tremendous amount of electricity, has pa- 
tronized the city of Lubbock. 

There is a rumor in circulation that the 
possibility of switching to the big utilities 
company has been mentioned. 

Should such a switch be made, it is in- 
evitable that many will see a connection be- 
tween the switch and the appointment of a 
utilities man to the board of regents. 

We're making no accusations. 

We're just sitting on the sidelines with a 
wary eye on events as they happen. We hope 
that Mr. Wall will publicly fight any effort to 
switch from the city of Lubbock so as to 
avoid even the appearance of evil. 

Despite the fact that the regents are 
Shivers-Daniels appointees, we refuse to be- 
lieve that their recent action is indicative 
of their character. We believe that they are 
better men than they appear to be. We 
believe that unfortunate things sometimes 
happen in board meetings as a result of many 


things. 
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Sometimes the less aggressive members of 
& board are guilty of letting a determined 
minority run things, they won't speak up, 
they follow the course of least resistance. 

Sometimes good men make an honest mis- 
take. All men are frail. None is incapa- 
ble of poor judgment, 

But it must also be added that good men, 
when they realize their error, will correct 1t, 
Good men's pride is not wounded when they 
come forth with honesty and frankness and 
&dmit that they acted in haste, that they 
failed to give the issue as much considera- 
tion as 1t deserved. 

The public will admire them for it. The 
public loves humility and readiness to admit 
a mistake. The public despises the bull- 
headed official who, even though he secretly 
knows he is wrong, is not big enough to 
admit it—choosing instead to be despotic and 
arbitrary. 

We have no doubt but what some men 
on the Tech board regret their unfair action, 
There just must be some good men on the 
board. 

But will they admit their mistake? 

We doubt it. 


Veto of Salary-Raise Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith two editorials concerning the 
salary-raise bills recently voted for our 
postal and civil-service employees and 
which were pocket-vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. One is from the Washington, 
(D. C.) News and the other is from the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. Both of 
them express in a general way my think- 
ing on this matter. I certainly trust 
that the Congress next year will approach 
this subject in a realistic manner and 
pass legislation which will have the prior 
approval of the administration so that it 
can be enacted into law. Then these 
deserving employees of our Government 
will receive a salary increase that is fair 
€ 8 and one that will be 
consistent with their individual respon- 
sibilities. S 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News] 
CRUEL TRICK 

The pay-raise maneuver was a cruel trick 
on 1,500,000 Federal employees who, like 
other people, are troubled by the high cost of 
living. = 

The bills were passed by Congress in full 
knowledge they would be vetoed by the 
President. They were passed so late in the 
session that Congress spared itself the em- 
barrassment of overriding the veto. 

President Eisenhower's objections to the 
bills were valid. As written they would have 
emphasized existing distortions in pay scales, 
would have required large supplemental ap- 
propriations, and might have forced an in- 
crease in the $275 billion debt ceiling. As an 
example of distortion, the flat increases 
would have been up to 19 percent for least 
responsible jobs, only 3.5 percent at higher 
skilled jobs. 

The best hope for a reasonable pay raise 
which would be logical, fair, and dis- 
criminating lies in a study being made by a 
Cabinet committee. This should be ready 
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for the next session of Congress and should 
have prompt consideration. 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator] 
NECESSARY VETOES 


President Eisenhower's pocket vetoes of 
2 bills which would have raised the pay 
of more than 1,500,009 postal and civil-serv- 
ice workers had, of course, been expected. 

The bills would have meant pay boosts 
averaging more than 10 percent. Cost to the 
Government would have exceeded $300 mil- 
lion and probably would have forced another 
increase in the statutory debt limit. 

Furthermcre, Mr. Eisenhower, pointed out 
that the proposed raises would have unfairly 
accentuated existing disparities in the Fed- 
eral pay scaies. The flat increases would 
have given up to 19 percent raises for least 
reeponsibie jobs, while employees with 
greater skills would have received as little as 
3.5 percent. 

Sponsors of the two bills in Congress, who 
would have ignered the economic conse- 
Guences, now will try to reap whatever 
political capital than can gain out of the 
vetoes. 

The President, however, could hardly have 
approved such inflationary and ill-advised 
measures at a time when he has appealed 
to business and labor alike to negotiate wage 
adjustments with full regard to the Nation's 
spiraling living costs. Mr. Elsenhower has 
taken a wise and fair course; he has prom- 
iscd that if a study which he has ordered of 
the Federal wage structure shows a need for 
logical, fair and discriminating salary in- 
creases, he will recommend them to Congress 
next year. 

Postal and civil service employees, mean- 
while, owe no thanks to Congressmen who 
voted them a hollow raisc in pay, knowing 
full weil that the country's best interests 
gave the Chief Executive no alternative but 
to reject the bills. 


The Honorable George IA. Humphrey: 
Statesman and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YCEK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, during the 
pericd from January 21, 1953, to July 29, 
1957, the Honorable George Magofin 
Humphrey has rendered to the American 
people exceptionally outstanding public 
service. 

Mr. George Humphrey took cffice as 
Secretary of the Treasury at a time when 
the fiscal affairs of our Nation had 
reached a chaotic state. The previous 
administration had left a Federal debt 
equal to £9 percent of our annual na- 
tional income. The previous adminis- 
tration had a planned deficit of $9.4 bil- 
lion for 1953 and a scheduled deficit of 
almost $10 billion for 1954. Inflation was 
unrestrained and had reduced the pur- 
chasinz power of the dollar from 100 
cents in 1939 to 72 cents by 1945 and to 
52 cents by 1952. With the advent of 
the Republican administration in Janu- 
ary 1953 and under the aegis of George 
M. Humphrey as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, deficit financing was first sharply 
reduced and then entirely eliminated. 
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The budget wes balanced for the years 
1956 through 1958 which represented 
the first time since the years 1929 
through 1831 that our Nation had had 
three successive balanced budgets. 
Federal expenditures were substantially 
reduced during the time that Secretary 
Humphrey was in cfüce. This fiscal sol- 
vency was achieved despite the granting 
to the American people of the greatest 
tax reduction in the history of our Na- 
tion—an annual tax saving of approxi- 
mately $3 billion. These objectives were 
primarily accomplished during the time 
thet a Republican administration was 
working with a Republican Congress and 
I am privileged to say during the time 
that I was honored to serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The responsible management of cur 
national finances under George M. 
Humphrey had a far-reaching effect and 
inspired previously unequaled economic 
growth in the United States. During 
the 4!5 years Secretary Humphrey held 
office, employment increased in the 
United States by almost 4 million jobs 
so that an average of 65 million of our 
people were gainfully employed. In the 
same period average annual family in- 
come increased from less than $4,600 to 
an estimated $5,200. The insidious in- 
flation was substantially retarded so 
that the cost of living rose an average 
of only six-tenths of 1 percent per year 
during his tenure in office as compared 
with an average increase at the rate of 
about 7 percent per year for the pre- 
ceding 13 years. 'The personal financial 
security of our American families was 
markedly enhanced, and business as- 
sumed an unprecedented volume of in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment. 

Secretary Humphrey would be the 
first to acknowledge that considerably 
more progress must be promptly 
achieved in reducing Federal expendi- 
tures, taxes, and public indebtedness. I 
am. confident that his successor, the 
Honorable Robert B. Anderson, will 
prove unrelenting in his endeavors to 
further the policies of his distinguished 
predecessor in office. This recitation of 
facts and statistics establishing the eco- 
nomic well-being and growth of America 
in the period of Mr. Humphrey’s public 
service could be greatly expanded, A 
large measure of responsibility for this 
growth must be attributed to the fiscal 
policies established by, and the fiscal in- 
tezrity exemplified by, George Hum- 
phrey. 

The fiscal policies instituted and pur- 
sued by our National Government dur- 
ing Secretary Humphrey's tenure in of- 
fice diverted us from the path of an 
encroaching Federal bureaucracy with 
its inevitable culmination in state so- 
cialism and restored us to the tradi- 
tional American path of free enterprise 
and individual initiative. It has been 
free enterprise and individual initiative 
that have given to America our present- 
day greatness, and George Humphrey 
was properly convinced that America's 
even greater future lay in the same eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

After rendering distinguished and self- 
less public service George Humphrey re- 
signed his position of public trust and 
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returned to private life. Every Amer- 
ican citizen has personally benefitted 
frem the fact that George M. Humphrey 
has served as the Secretary cf the 
Treasury. 

At the time of his leaving public office 
the Republican members cf the House 

ommittee on Ways and Means jcined 
in signing a letter addressed to Secre- 
tary Humphrey expressing their appre- 
ciation for the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with him. Mr. Speaker, I will at 
this time make that letter a part cf my 
remarks at this place in the Recorp: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE MAGorrin HUMPHREY, 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Drar Ma. SECRETARY: The undersigned Re- 
Tublicen members of the House Committee 
on Ways end Means wholeheartediy Join in 
commending your distinguished public serv- 
ice as Secretary of the Treasury during the 
period from January 21, 1953, to July 22, 
1957. 

On the advent of your assuming cfice, 
other than the quest for peace, no cther 
problem confronting any Cabinet officer with 
a more urgent challenge to effective action 
than the task confronting you with respect 
to the fiscal affairs of our Nation. To the 
solution of these problems you brought vast 
measures of patriotism, integrity, and ability. 
The outstanding results you accomplished 
stand as en enduring memorial to your dedi- 
cation to public service. Without endeavor- 
ing to set forth in this letter a recitation of 
these accomplishments, we are confident 
American history will record your tenure of 
office as an outstanding era in cur Naticn's 
fiscal affairs. 

It is inevitable that the wisdom, foresight, 
and principle that you have lent to your 
responsibility will endure as an inspiring 
example to your successors in office. 

Sincerely yours, 

DANIEL A. REED, New York; THOMAS A. 
JENKINS, Ohio; RicHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Pennsylvania; RoBERT W. Kzan, New 
JERsEY; NoAH M. Mason, Illinois; Hau 
Holuks, Washington; JORN W. BYRNES, 
Wisconsin; ANTONI N. Sanzak, Con- 
necticut; Howarp H. BAKER, Tennes- 
see; THomas B. Curtis, Missouri. 


Contradiction in Our Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


E OF MINNESOTA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of my constituents in Minneapolis re- 
cently sent me newspaper clippings dated 
1 day apart. 

One of them was from the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of Monday, August 2C, 
and the headline read, "African Stu- 
dent Fined for Failing To Take Rear 
Seat.” The Associated Press dispatch 
told how an African ministerial student 
studying in Texas was hit with a police- 
man’s blackjack after he refused to move 
to the rear of the bus. 

The second clipping was from the Wall 
Street Journal of Tuesday, August 27. 
The headline read: “Accent on Africa— 
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United States Steps Up Efforts To Win 
Friends.” 

Mr. President, these two headlines 
Serve to point up a contradiction in our 
Society. It is the contradiction between 
all that we want the world to think we 
are, and all that we are doing to destroy 
that image. This contradiction is caus- 

& us untold embarrassment in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy and is causing 
untold sleepless nights for all of us who 
Fru any conscience about the problem 

Mr. President, I heartily endorse 
everything that my constituent's letter 
Says, and I feel that it represents the 
basic goodness and generosity of most of 
the people of this land. How long this 

asic contradiction between our preten- 
es and our practice remains will in the 

t analysis depend on each and every 
One of us, 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
Clippings as well as the letter from my 
Constituent be printed in the Appendix 
9f the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
August 26, 1957] 
Arnican STUDENT FINED FOR FAILING To 
TAKE Rear SEAT 
st RENDERSON, Trx.—An African ministerial 
as ent hit with a blackjack by a Hender- 

n policeman after he refused to move to 
í * rear of a bus was out of jail Sunday after 

College official paid his fine. 
Gan? Student, Essin Essin, was fined $25 by 
hts Judge Barto Giles, Saturday after 

ading guilty to charges of disturbing the 
in and resisting arrest. He was placed 

Jail because he had only $14 with him. 
ee 30-year-old Negro was released after 

Official of Soutliwestern College, Terrell, 
^ Where Essin is a theological student, 
his fine, 

Patrolman L. L. Boatright, answering a 
said h a Continental Trailways driver, 
the b * found Essin sitting in the middle of 

us. He grabbed the student and took 

to the back. 
en he reached into his ket, I had 
Dan him with a slapjack,” Boatright said. 


said he was reaching for his passport 
to show the officer. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 27, 
1957] 
endccent on Africa—United States steps up 
to win friends. 


August 28, 1957. 


Senator Huseier HumPHne 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


adt Dran Senator HUMPHREY: The en- 
d clippings 


are of interest. Incidents 


Midule East resolution— Passage. 
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such as the one described can undo more 
than the Government can do in a year 
in the field of international relations. 

In my opinion, if the facts were as stated 
in the article, the student or the college 
should be immediately reimbursed by the 
Federal Government for the amount of the 
fine and bus fare, and an apology offered. 

A scholarship from some college where Mr. 
Essin would not be insulted and mistreated 
would show him that towns like Henderson 
are in the minority in the United States. 

If there are millions of dollars available 
to spend abroad to promote international 
understanding, if should be possible to find a 
few to spend at home for the same purpose. 

Very truly yours. 


Data Covering the 111 Record Votes Dur- 
ing the Ist Session of the 85th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
84th Congress I compiled statistics showing 
the support President Eisenhower's program 
had been accorded by the menrbers of our 
two parties in the United States Senate. 
Once again I have compiled similar data 
covering the 111 record votes during the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress. A listing of 
each rollcall follows my remarks. 

They have been divided into four groups. 
Group 1 lists those rollcalls which did not 
concern the President's program, Group 2 
includes rollcalls where a majority of the 
Senators from each party voted in support of 
the President. Group 3 lists the seven in- 
stances where a majority of the Republican 
Senators voting were in opposition to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Group 4 includes the roll- 
calls where a majority of the Republican 
Senators supported the President and a ma- 
jority of the Democrats opposed him. 

A careful review of each issue shows that 
81 of the 111 issues were concerned with 
the President's program. On these 81 issues 
the Republican support score is 82 percent 
and the opposition score only 18 percent. 
The Democratic support score is 56 percent; 


the opposition score is 44 percent. The 81, 


issues included treaties and other matters 
on which there was no recorded opposition. 

Twenty-seven rollcalls out of the 81, or 33.3 
percent, were on issues on which the 2 par- 


Classification of all Senate rollcalls, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 


Passed 72 to 19, 
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ties were divided. A majority of the Repub- 
licans supported the President and a ma- 
jority of the Democrats were recorded in op- 
position to him. On these 27 issues the Re- 
publican support score is 82 percent; the 
opposition score is 18 percent. What is even 
more significant, on these issues the Demo- 
crats supplied only 22 percent of the support 
accorded President Eisenhower and 78 per- 
cent of all the opposition votes. 

On many occasions the President has In- 
dicated that he did not want rubberstamp 
support by Republicans for his program. 
Republican Senators have discharged their 
constitutional obligations and have consid- 
ered each issue on its merits. Nevertheless, 
the Republicans have supported President 
Eisenhower on those measures recommended 
by the President where we were given an 
opportunity to vote. I say advisedly that* 
there were many issues on which we would 
have supported the President if we had had 
an opportunity to do so. Since we are the 
minority party in this Congress, and the 
committees are controlled by the Democratic 
Party, many measures were not reported by 
committees and placed on the calendar for 
our consideration. 

While our support quite properly has not 
been unanimous, I find that of the 81 roll- 
calls there were only 7 on which a majority 
of the Republicans voting did not support 
the President's program. Incidentally, on 
6 of the 7 issues a majority of the Demo- 
crats were also recorded in opposition. Thus, 
it is clearly apparent that the President 
needs a Republican Congress if he is to 
achieve his goals. 

On June 13 I took exception to a study 
by the Congressional Quarterly which at- 
tempted to record the support accorded 
the President by the 2 parties based on 7 
Senate rollcalls. I stressed the fact that 
last year my study, based on the entire 
record, showed that the President's program 
had been supported by the Republican Mem- 
bers. I was confident that such a review 
would again show that the Republican 
Party, as represented in the Senate of the 
United States, would supply the main sup- 
port for the President. 

Now that the record 1s complete, we can 
all let the chips fall where they may. 
Eighty-one Eisenhower rollcalls, constituting 
the entire record, furnishes a fair basis for 
my evaluation, 

In my remarks of July 26 I said: 

“The difference between my table and the 
statements by the Congressional Quarterly 
lie 1n the fact that I am willing to submit 
the entire record, including all of the de- 
tails, to public scrutiny. I do not expect 
anyone to accept summary figures because 
I say they are correct” (p. A6047). 

I am, accordingly, again including tables 
which I prepared covering every recorded 
vote during the first session of the 85th Con- 
gress. They are self-explanatory. Anyone 
can check and audit my figures. 

Republican Senators and the President can 
take pride in our record, 


R 

Vota Elson- Dd 

N Jower | Grou scription 

No, | position d 
1 | Election of Senator Carl Hayden as President pro tempore of the Senate. 
1 | Johnson motion to table Anderson et al. motions re adopting Senate rules, 
4 | Urgent deficiency appropriations, 1957—Knowland amendment to committee amendment re cottonseed feed, Rejected 49 to 32. 
2 | Urgent deficiency appropriations, 1957—Hayden amendment re $3) million for strategic minerals. Passed 64 to 17. 
1 | Middle Kast resolntion—O' Mahoney amendment re use of Armed Forces. j 
4 | Middle East resolution— Modified Russell amendment re military cooperation with nations in Middle East. Rejected 58 to 28. 
1 | Middle Kast resolntlon— Modified Mansfield amendment re facilities and military assistance to U. N. Emergency force in the Middle East, 
1 | Middle East resolution—M orse amendment re notice of prior use of Armed Forces. 
2| Middle Kast resolution— Modified Curtis amendment re expiration date of resolution, Rejected 58 to 30. 
2 
1 
1 


Finanelal Institutions Act of 1057— Douglas substitute amendment re establishing branches of Federal savings and loan institutions, 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957— Douglas amendment re mandatory cumulative voting, 
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Description - 


Financial LL ginti Act F r te ma violation of law. 

Tax Rute Extension Act or 1957 — Fulbrieht substitute amendment re changing corporate n al 5 i 

River and Harbor and Flood Control Act of 1957—Hruska motion to recoimrnit. Hajectod esto zt And ductae ite mel ie 

River and Harbor and Flood Control Act of1957— Passage, Passed 42 to 22. 

Brig. Gen, Ralph W. Zwicker— Confirmation as brigadier general in the Regular Army. Confirmed 70 to 2. 

Extension of Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1951—Knowland amendment to strike sec. 304 of the act re Presidential au- 
thority to assist friendly nations. Rejected 54 to 23. 

Establishment of base 3 Led Lyr pP rmi Di ^d to 35. 

Continuing s pprojfriations for fisen 7 re deficiency funds pen enactment of the Ist urge! I— dme! 
ro Federal funds for public assistance, Passed 75 to 0. rgent deficiency appropriation—Committee amendment 

Scott MeLeod— Motion to recommit nomination as Ambassador to Ireland. Rojected 51 to 22, 

Scott McLeod—Confirmation as Ambassador to Ireland, Confirmed 60 to 20. 

Protocol to the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantie Fisheries (Ex. F, 85th Cong., Ist sess.)— Resolution of ratification, Agreed 
to 82 to.0, 

A Lr gd sand for State, Justice, the Judiclary, and related agencies, 1958— Committee amendment re funds for U. S. Information Agency. Passed 

Appropriations for State, Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies, 1958— Passage. 
. bill for fiscal 1057 Hayden amendment re additional amount of $30 million for “Acquisition of strategic materials." 

ASSO 0 17. 
3d bs irs amies eur bill for fiscal 1957—W illiams amendment re 25 percent State contribution for emergency feed and seed assistance, 
e Sl to 27. 

3d NOTICIA EA np lees Ba Vo sh VERE ae 

Housing Act of 1957—Gore amendment increasing mortgage-purchasing authorit N3 ^ " 8 
ing by $22,000,000 the amount of FNMA preferred stock, Rejected di to 17. ¥ of ENMA by $2.250,000,000; prohibiting discounts; and increas: 

mou we of 1957—Bricker amendments en bloc reducing authorizations in bill by $1,255,900,000 and limiting urban renewal provisions, Passed 
67 to 11. 

Appropriations for Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agoncies—A . 

Housing Act of 1957— Morse amendment increasing annual authorization for SU as dert [her scies par iade, ee Rojected 54 to 20. 

Hos A Lg very patent g Stn enu M M ai Interest rates on loans for college housing. Rojected M to 16. 
ousing — : ee- in 

Housing Act of 1957— Passage. 69 to 1. proposed increase of the cost of urban renewal projects. Passed 38 to 32. 

Appropriations for Department of Commerce and related agencies for 


" fiscal 1958— A greeing to coi eport. 
„ the United States and Canada to Committee for the Protection of Sockeye Se irpo: aolation ofratification, Agreed 


rrr p the District of Columbia for fiscal 1958— Morse amendment to increase from $20,500,000 to $23,000,000 the Federal payment. 


Appropriations for the District of Columbia for fiscal 1953—Morse 
Appropriations for the District of Columbia for fiscal 1955 Panag o ament to Increase by $140,250 funds for teaching personnel, 
Appropriations for Agriculture Department and Farm Credit Administration—Mundt amendment re annual rental payments. Passed 40 to 38. 


A tions for Agriculture Department and Farm Credit — 
pata a Medes PAIS. by QUAND AO. ROTA no it Administration Russell amendment reducing the annual authorizations for the 


ai illad Pug Th 70 n Farm Credit Administration—Lausche amendment to prevent use of funds re acreage reserve and 


A tions for Agriculture Department and Farm Credit A cM 

77 8 
epartments ,and Health, Edueation, and Welfare ap lat io 

Mutual Security Act of 1957 (aut hortration) — Long amendment eliminating polar 8 Rejected 55 to 34. 

Mutual Security Act of 1957 (authorization)—Long amendment reducing defense support a riations by $90,000,000. Rejected 49 to 40. 

M 2 Act of 1957 (authorization) —Ellender amendment reducing authorized ce: on military assistance by 3500, 000,000. He, 

Mutual Security Act of 1957 (authorization) — Long amen 


dment red 
AM ie ee anes requiring executive departments to keep congressional committees in- 
ag A ratification of the statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency—Bricker amendment re availability of special fissionable 
JC 
8 x 5 rights of persons—Knowland motion to table Dirksen motion to reconsider vote by which Russell point of order was overruled. 


Hells Canyon Dam, authorizing construction of—Passa . Passed 
APA riations for the Interior Department and related agencies rity tok yl ded 
United Nations consideration of the Hungarian problem—Passage of resolution * 


* of ratification of agreement between United States and the Republic of Austria re certain bonds of Austrian issue—Passage, Agreed 
Defense Department appropriations, 19:8—Douglas amendment re eut of $071,000,000, but providing $500,000,000 for additional combat units. 


Defense Department appropriations, 1948—Dworshak am 
Defense De ar ne Bt approp e| ond. i Passage, endment re eut of $182,000,000. Rejected 49 to 24. 
tection of civ. of persons—Knowland motion to proceed to consideration of bill. A 7 
Protection of civil rights of persons Morse motion to refi 0 . Agreed to 71 to 18, 
with or without amendment, Rejected 54 to 25. er bill to Judiciary Committee w 
Protection of civil rights of persons—Knowland-Humphrey amendmen: 
Statutes relating to the power of President to use troops to aid in 


executing certain existing civil-rights statutes. 
Protection of civil rights of persons Bricker amendment requirin: z g " x 
for preventive relief in a variety of civil-rights cases, requiring the Attorney General, when directed by the President, to institute civil action 


Protection of civil rights of s—Cooper amendment authorizing the Attorney General preven’ lief against 
conspirators who attempt fo prevent . e a dl actam fr preventive he aa 
Protection of civil rights of persons--Anderson-Aiken-Case (South Dakota) amendment to eliminate section of bill which would bave uuthorized 
the Attorney General to institute civil action for preventive relief in a variety of civil-rights cases, Passed 52 to 38 
Deters DIMUS ApNropr isnon O Mahoney Jeefaw sar) motion that Senate proceed to consideration of conference report. Agree to $9 to 0. 
rotection of civil rights of pers A s ver-Church amend ; occed. 
in Federal cases and establishing qualifications of Federal jurors, Paged SL oan R F 
Protection of civil rights of persons—Case (South Dakota) amendment making permissive Instead of mandatory the exercise of district court juris 


diction in proceedings protecting the right to vote, without regard to wheth jected t 
Protection of civil rights of persons— Passage. Passed 72 to 18. ether administrative remedies have ä My 


Publie works appropriation bill, 1958— Passage. 
TM o Frenos Commerce, and Navigation between the United States and the Republic of Korea (Ex. D, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) —fPassaze- 
0 Nj to 0. 

Protocol amending the International Sugar Agreement of 1953 (Ex. L)—Reso! greed 

BOR of ratification of Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 2 — "Relations Er. C rode M sess.) Passage. Passed 
0 U. toh ji 

Protocol to the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling (Ex. E, 85th C. — greed to 88 to 0. 

Ratification of amendment to the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Bene (Ex. T Pune & to 0. 

QR of ratification for Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals (Ex. J 85th Cong., 1st sess.)— Passage. Passed 
00, - 7 

Reut i of ratification for Convention between United States and the Ropublic of Austria (Ex. A, 85th Cong., Ist sess,)—Passige. Passed 

to 0, 

Resolution of Ratification for Convention between the United States and Canada (Ex. B, 85th Passage. Passed, 86 to 0. 

Protocol with Ian supplementing the Convention of Apr. 16, 1954, relating to taxes on ee tere td regis 5 “heroes to 86 to 0. 

Authority for TVA to issue revenue bouds—Goldwater motion to recommit to Committee on Public Works. Rejected 


ith instructions to report It back within 7 days either 
t to add language to pt. III of the bill repealing sec. 1989 of the Revised 
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Classification of all Senate rolicalls, 85th Cong., 1st sess —Continued 


Beru Elsen- 
Tote hower | Group Description 
0. Position 


Authority for TVA to issue revenue honds—Saltonstall amendment providing congressional approval. Rejected 46 to 37. 

Authority for TV A to issue revenue bonds—Case (South Dakota) amendment requiring a repayment of $10,000,0 annually by TVA to the U. S. 
Treasury to he applied to the reduction of the appropriation investment. Passage 76 to 6. 

Authority for TV A to issue revenue bonds— Passage. Passed 61 to 20. 

Retirement benefits for District of Columbia employecs— Williams motion to recommit bill to committee. 

Ketirement benefits for District of Columbia employees—W illlams motion to recommit bill to cominittee with instructions to bring retirement 
benefits in line with those of other employees holding hazardous jobs under the civil service retirement system. 

Retirement benefits for District of Columbia employees—Passage. 

Government guaranty of private loans to air carriers—Passage. Passed 72 to 9, 

Niagara River power development—Clark amendment to strike the word reasonable“ from requirement that licensee shall make available a 
certain portion of project power for use within reasonable economic transmission distance. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall—Confirmation as member of the Federal Power Commission. Confirmed 50 to 25. 

Don Paarlberg—Confirmation as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Confirmed 42 to 32. 

Appropriations for Atomic Energy Commission— D worshuk substitute amendment eliminating project 53-e-14 to authorize $500,000 for study and 
design work for project 58-e-14, natural uranium power reactor prototype. Rejected 40 to 37. 

Appropriations for Atomic Energy Commission—Hickenlooper amendment to eliminate authorization for $10,000,000 for natural uranium power 
reactor prototype (project 54-e-14) and $15,000,000 for plutonium recycle experimental reactor (project 58-e-15), Rejected 42 to 31. 

Appropriations for Atomic Energy Cotnmission—Hickenlooper substitute amendment to strike out mandatory requirement that Commission- 
contract directly with equipment manufacturers for construction of reactor plant, and with cooperative or public organization for operation of 
piang and 5 3 — substitute therefor provision for discretionary power in Commission to contract directly with either supplier or coop 
erative, Roject to 34. 


Ld NE I 


— --— mon 


he Y 2 | Immigration and Nationality Act, amendment to- Passage. Passed 65 to 4. 
N 2 | Interstate Commerce Commission policy regarding free or reduced rates on Government traffic—Kefauver motion to postpone further considera- 
102 si tion of the report until Jan. 30, 1958. Rejected 62 to 19. 
lug a 4 | Protection of FBI files—ist Dirksen amendment. Rejected 45 to 30, 
104 Y 4 | Protection of FBI files—2d Dirksen amendment. Rejected 43 to 37. 
Y 2| M re vp A appropriations, 1958— Foreign Relations Committee amendment increasing military assistane e from $1,250,000,000 to $1,475,000,000 
0 to 2 
1n5 ^g 2 Mutual Securit assage, 
r 8 y appropriations, 1958— P . Passed 62 to 25, 
— N 3 | Postal pay rari MIS TN e. Passed 69 to 17. , 
1 N 3| Civil service pay increase—Passage, Passed 64 to 22. 
110 N 2| Protection of civil rights of persons—Thurmond motion to refer the bill, as amended, to the Committee on the Judiciary, Defeated 66 to 18, - 
110 Y 2| Protection of civil rights of persons Passage. Passed 60 to 15. 
i Y 2 | Mutual Security appropriations, 1958— Agrceing to conference report. Agreed to 59 to 19, 
» 4 2| Protection of F BI Agreeing to conference report. Agreed to 74 to 2. 


T Group 2 Group 3 TABLE 3.—Issues where majority of Republt- 
ABLE 1 — Issues included in President's pro- TABLE 2.—Issues on President's program on can Members voted to support President 
Dum supported by majority of both parties which he did not receive support from a Eisenhower's program and majority of 

Faure UR Meca PCS K 


ti Democratic Members voted in opposition 
majority of the Republicans voting on Mía : tinued 


N 2 
N 23 34 
» Ad IER yx eomm 16 39 
Y 32 30 
N 35 35 
N 28 23 
N 24 30 
37 
„ 38 
37 
102 > 39 
, 103........ 38 
Group 4 
TaBLE 3.—Issues where majority of Republi- TABLE. —ÀAH Eisenhower rollo 
can Members voted to support President alls 
Eisenhower's program and majority of 
Democratic Members voted in opposition 
to his program 


pposed to 

Eisenhower 

position, vote 
cast 


Votes] Per- 
cast |cent 


39 
30 
30 
35 
35 
40 
39 
20 
28 
22 
37 
47 
23 
37 
26 
25 
23 
24 
24 
26 
35 
3y 
27 
24 
29 
47 
29 
44 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
44 
4 
44 
41 
35 
36 
30 
26 
25 
30 
26 
2 
30 
39 


ze Y 31 9 40 
2 N 38 5 23 
1. N 37 5 28 

Y 22 18 37 

N 17 M 23 

Y 20 19 26 

N 39 22 

Y 42 - 20 

Y 23 3 38 

Y 25 5 27 

Y 36 3 35 

4 N 28 15 25 
57- N M 5 n 
58 * 37 3 33 
577 50. N 33 5 40 
N 38 4 31 
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TABLE 5.—Republican and Democrat support scores, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 


All Eisenhower rollcalls 
Divided issues (group 4).- 


Republican 
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National Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I. 


recently engaged in some correspondence 
with a constituent of mine which has 
been most enlightening and helpful. Mr. 
Evan J. Henry, of Winona, Minn., has 
provided me with some constructive 
thinking on monetary and fiscal mat- 
ters, some of which I believe to deserve 
wide circulation. Consequently, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Mr. Henry written to me on July 31, 
1957, as well as some additional mate- 
rial which he sent me on August 22, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, it is through such ex- 
changes as these that Senators can reach 
untapped sources of information in their 
homes and communities. Mr. Henry's 
correspondence has been a further indi- 
cation to me of the immense popular in- 
terest in the economic policy of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Henry himself has a 
wealth of experience in the field of taxa- 
tion and fiscal policy, and his views are 
worthy of attention. As far as I am 
concerned, it would be an excellent idea 
if the Government, including the execu- 
tive agencies, would make a better at- 
tempt to seek out grassroots’ views even 
on matters as complicated as that of 
national economic policy. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

WINONA, MINN., July 31, 1967. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for 
your letter of July 26. It is very gratifying 
to know that in this country the opinion of 
Just one citizen is recognized. 

The point, of course, that I take issue with 
the FRB is that the Board's policy of ma- 
nipulating credit has proved an utter failure 
in providing sound money. Also, it has 
failed to provide the answer to inflation. I 
do agree with the Board, however, that the 
bubble of credit be constricted rather than 
expanded, but not by such artificial means 
as is now applied and that have been so 
unsuccessful. 

As I see it, the real cure for inflation is: 

1. Increased production (to meet the needs 
of an expanding population). 

2. Reduction in private debt (to restore 
consumer solvency). 

3. Reduction in national debt (to main- 
tain the value of the dollar), 


In only one of these categories (reduction 
in national debt) has the Eisenhower admin- 
istration made any progress, and then only 
superficially. Actually, what reduction has 
been made in the national debt has been 
made possible only through an increased 
gross national product created from further 
expansion of private debt. For while re- 


ducing national debt $6 billion private debt 
expanded $32 billion, as is shown from sta- 
tistics quoted from Department of Com- 
merce's Survey of Current Business: 


Comparative summary of public and private 
“debt? 


1955 | 1956 | Increase 
(decrease) 
Total not Government and 
private debt. 67 7] 063.8 2. 1 
Less net Government debt 231.5 | 225.4 (6.1) 
Private debt. 426.2 | 458.4 32.2 


1 As of Dec. 31 in billions of dollars, 


With kindest regards and my sincere 
thanks for bringing this matter i tbe at- 
tention of other Congressmen, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan J. Henry. 

WHERE THERE IS OR SHOULD BE GENERAL 

AGREEMENT 


To merely increase the money supply with 
more paper credit of one form or another is 
to deflate the monetary value thereby caus- 
ing a corresponding rise in prices. This, I 
understand, is quite generally accepted and 
few responsible Congressmen would suggest 
the restoration of credit supply by fictitious 
creation of watered stock money. It also 
seems evident that the Federal Reserve 
Board has accurately represented the situa- 
tion when it maintains that the demand for 
incurring of debt far exceeds the supply of 
available credit and that rationing of credit 
is necessary until the supply can be restored, 
With 458.4 billions in private debt outstand- 
ing as of December 31, 1956, and expanding 
more and more, it is or should be the desire 
of all to halt the trend and possible reverse 
it. So far, I believe, there is quite general 
agreement. A difference develops, however, 
in the manner and effect of the Board's 
method of rationing and of its opinion as to 
how best the supply may be restored. 

THE EFFECT OF FRB'S RATIONING 

Originaly the restrictive credit policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board was adopted with 
the intent of influencing the tempo of the 
economy. It was to be a tranquilizer to the 
highs and a stimulant to the lows. Thus, 
when the first signs of inflation occurred 
after its adoption, the so-called credit brakes 
were applied by raising discount interest 
rates and reserve requirements throughout 
the country. However, as inflation persisted 
and private debt continue to increase, dis- 
count rates were again raised. Yet inflation 
persisted and finally the policy of intention- 
ally influencing interest rates by Federal Re- 
serve Board was abandoned and disclaimed 
by both Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Burgess, Mr. 
Burgess stating before the Senate Finance 
Committee on July 30, 1957, "The Federal 
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Reserve Board and the Treasury shouldn't 
deliberately go out and increase interest 
rates, but natural market forces should be 
allowed to operate freely.” It was a frank 
admission the policy was not working ac- 
cording to plan. 

Quite evidently, it had neither the expected 
influence on the tempo of the economy nor 
had it been anti-inflationary; in fact, due to 
its responsibility for spiraling costs of re- 
funding matured bonds, its failure to effec- 
tively restrain the expansion of private credit, 
and its stagnating effect on the expansion 
and development of productive capacity and 
Output, it rapidly became evident the 
Board's method of rationing credit was 
neither tranquilizing nor anti-inflationary. 
Indeed quite the opposite. ^ 
PRODUCTION OF NATIONAL WEALTH, THE REAL 

ANSWER 

Heretofore, as long as you or I can re- 
member, production and more production 
has always been considered the real and only 
answer to inflation. Immediately following 
the removal of price controls after World War 
II, goods were in short supply but money and 
credit supply plentiful. Prices soared but 
not for long. Soon production closed the 
gap and prices stabilized. Yet today, by 
some other reasoning, former Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey declares it is now fortunate 
for the economy that some curtailment of 
capital expenditures has occurred. While 
population is expanding at about 2 percent 
& year and creating an ever-increasing de- 
mand for goods and services, what manner 
of logic is this? : 

Yet, quite understandably, the question 
might be raised, if inventories are at an all- 
time high of 52.9 billions! indicating an 
&dequate supply of goods and services, how 
can any curtailment of capital expenditures 
be inflationary? Or perhaps, to turn it 
around, if inventories are at an alltime 
high, how is 1t the FRB contends the demand 
for credit has outraced available goods and 
services? 


UNDERCONSUMPTION, NOT OVERPRODUCTION 
To both questions there 1s, I believe, 
& common answer. Actually the large 
supply of goods in inventory constitutes in- 
stead, a backlog of underconsumption 
brought about by a long and continuing re- 
duction in consumer solvency? that has 
restrained consumption thereby creating 
inventory buildup and adversely affecting the 
production of national wealth through a re- 
striction of commerce. As evidence of this, 
between 1954-1956, there has occurred a dis- 
parity or difference between the increase in 
consumer debt and the increase in pro- 
duction debt of $13.7 billion * * * indicat- 
ing thereby that consumers as a whole aré 
and have been falling behind in consump- 
tion in relation to production and the in- 
currment of debt is making up the differ- 
ence. Thus it seems evident that this dis- 
parity difference has caused and continues 
to intensify the shortage of lendable funds 
(credit supply) and, despite its intention, 
the monetary policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment has proven ineffective in restoring the 
supply. In fact it would appear that debt 
incurrment is approaching the saturation 
point unless: (a) Money and credit supply 
is temporarily and artificially restored by @ 
loose-money policy; or (b) consumption and 
production debt are brought into closer aline- 


1 As of May 31, 1957 per July issue Survey 
of Current Business. 

? Consumer solvency: the ability of con- 
sumers as a whole to absorb the country’s 
production currently from income without 
increasing debt beyond that debt necessary 
to produce the products consumed. 
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ment, thereby restoring consumer solvency.* 

my opinion the latter course offers the 
Only real cure to inflation. If neither action 
is instigated, this free economy, I fear, may 
Undergo a serious change. 

Thus, in my opinion, the real and only 
Cure for inflation is, (a) national solvency, 
that is, a balanced budget and a reduction of 
national debt (so as to maintain the value 
Of the dollar in terms of what it will buy), 
(b) individual or consumer solvency as de- 
fined herein and brought about by specific 
credit controls on all purchases where credit 
is necessary to the sale and by an increase 
in purchasing power. 

National and individual solvency, I be- 

*, are the only real cures to inflation and 
economie stability. 
10 resentiy, to my knowledge, no plan exists 
Control inflation save President Eisen- 

T's threat to impose wage and price 
Controls should inflation persist. I sub- 
2 that it is imperative a plan be developed 
iun dien popa pie moment and respect- 

est the foregoi - 
— — oregoing for your con 
Respectfully yours, 
Evan J. HENRY. 


Increases between Jan. 1-Dec. 31 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | Total 
. ͤ IE HL Lo d 
Consumption dobt increases; 
dome mortgages.........| 10.9 | 14.1 | 129 | 37.9 
89 -6) 6.1 5.7 12.4 
Nor 11.5 20.2 | 18.6 5.3 
— | H—⅛ʃ 


de 


eduction in consumer solvency as evi- 
ced by increase in consumption debt over 
ease in production debt: 


Record of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the Ist Session of the 85th 
Conzress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


5 REED. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
berahi chairman and the entire mem- 
Me. P of the Committee on Ways and 
were are to be congratulated on their 
"s Otion to duty and on the performance 
the eir responsibilities as members of 
Ho cee and as Members of the 
sessio of Representatives during the 1st 
Da Mi. of the 85th Congress. I would 
Watig r like to extend my congrat- 
Chairms to my esteemed friend and 
the X the gentleman from Tennes- 
» the Honorable Jere Cooper, for his 
Euldance and leadership as chair- 

of our great committee. 


re Speaker, unfortunately the record 
achleve Wars and Means Committee for 
kress vement during this session of Con- 
bear has not been matched or anywhere 
Eress &pproached elsewhere in the Con- 

of the United States. Much of the 
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Jegislation on which favorable committee 
action was taken failed to receive the 
consideration it deserved in the House 
of Representatives or in the Senate. 

This breakdown in the legislative 
process must be attributed to a failure 
of the Democrat majority in the Con- 
gress to provide the essential guidance 
and leadership that is so necessary to 
the accomplishment of an effective legis- 
lative program. Such a legislative fail- 
ure is perhaps inevitable with the Demo- 
crat Party in the majority; a party that 
is sharply divided on legislative issues in- 
volving civil rights, a strengthened farm 
program, and the development of natu- 
ral resources; a party that is composed 
of the traditional spenders in Congress 
who now for political purposes give 
brazen lipservice to being the pro- 
ponents of Government economy, while 
at the same time irresponsibly urging 
the enactment of legislation to create an 
ever bigger Federal bureaucracy. The 
cleavage in the Democrat ranks is made 
apparent by an examination of the issues 
and the record. The Democrat from 
Boston cannot agree with the Democrat 
from Atlanta on the issue of civil rights. 
The Democrat from Detroit cannot agree 
with the Democrat from Nashville on 
the issue of public power. The Democrat 
from New York City cannot agree with 
the Democrat from Minneapolis on the 
essentials of an effective farm program. 
Mr. Speaker, the national issues on 
which the Democrat Party is divided 
could be enumerated ad infinitum. 

Because of this Democrat intraparty 
strife and division it is little wonder that 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress was 
characterized by a breakdown in Demo- 
crat leadership and failure of achieve- 
ment. 

This absence of general accomplish- 
ment in the 85th Congress to date causes 
be to be particularly gratified to be able 
to report achievement by the Committee 
on Ways and Means during this period. 

In the 85th Congress, 1st session, the 

: Committee on Ways and Means had re- 
ferred to it a total of 1,517 bills and 20 
resolutions. The committee reported 50 
bills to the House of Representatives of 
which 43 were passed by the House. 
Twenty-two of these bills were favorably 
reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and 21 bills passed the Senate. Since 
the convening of the 85th Congress the 
full committee held 8 days of public 
hearings and received testimony from 
119 witnesses. The committee also met 
61 times in executive session. In addi- 
tion the subcommittees of the committee 
have been active within the areas of 
their respective jurisdictions. 

The legislation acted on by the com- 
mittee included subject matter covering 
virtually every major subject within the 
committee's jurisdiction. With one ex- 
ception no major legislation on which 
the committee acted completed the leg- 
islative course to become public law. In 
this connection the committee prepared 
and reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives two major tax bills. One of 
these bills, the Excise Tax Technical 
changes in our Federal excise-tax struc- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on May 24 and passed the House 
on June 20. Despite the fact that this 
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legislation contained many beneficial 
changes in our Federal excise-tax struc- 
ture, the Senate took no action on the 
legislation, The other somewhat major 
tax bil was H. R. 8281, the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1957, to provide sig- 
nificant changes in the income, estate 
and gift tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This legislation was 
favorably reported by the committee on 
July 9, but the Democrat House leader- 
ship failed to schedule it for floor con- 
sideration in the House of represent- 
atives. The remaining tax bills were of 
a somewhat minor nature with the ex- 
ception of H. R. 4090 which provided for 
a 1-year extension of existing corporate 
and certain excise-tax rates and which 
became Public Law 12. 


On the subject of tariff and customs 
legislation, the most significant bill on 
which action was taken was H. R. 6006 
relating to the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
This legislation which was originally rec- 
ommended by the Department of the 
Treasury would make important im- 
provements in the antidumping law to 
provide more effectively for the enforce- 
ment and administration of the act. 
This bill did not pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives until August 29 so that it 
was not possible for the Senate to con- 
sider the legislation in time for it to be- 
come public law this year. 

Minor but important changes were 
made in the Socíal Security Act includ- 
ing the extension of a coverage option to 
policemen and firemen in my State of 
New York and certain other designated 
States as well as a change in the law so 
that veterans sustaining a service-con- 
nected disability would not be deprived 
of their benefits under the disability pro- 
visions of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program by virtue of their re- 
ceiving another Federal disability pen- 
sion. In addition the coverage option 
avalable to ministers under the OASI 
program was liberalized. 

Mr. Speaker, it is regrettable that the 
list of meritorious legislation that did not 
become public law is longer than the list 
of such legislation that was enacted into 
law. On August 16, 1956, the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means called upon the Democrat leader- 
ship to promptly enact certain legisla- 
tion vitally affecting the citizens of our 
Nation, None of this legislation was en- 
acted into law to the consequent detri- 
ment of our citizens. 

The first legislative proposal that the 
Republican Members urged be favorably 
considered by the Congress pertained to 
the tariff protection accorded our do- 
mestic lead-zinc industry. This legisla- 
tion would have imposed a sliding scale 
import tax on lead and zinc imports. 
Hearings were held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means but no further legisla- 
tive action was taken or scheduled by the 
Democratic majority. 

The second legislative matter on which 
the Republican committee membership 
urged prompt action on August 16, 1957, 
pertained to amendments to the Anti- 
dumping Act, and I have already de- 
scribed the disposition of that meritor- 
ious legislation taken late in the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress. 

The third legislative matter on which 
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the Republican Members concurred in 
urging prompt action pertained to pro- 
posed tax reforms for small business. 
These tax recommendations constituted 
& minimum legislative program to im- 
prove the applicability of our Federal 
tax structure to small business. These 
changes were derived from recommen- 
dations made by the President of the 
United States in a letter to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means dated July 15, 1957. These 
recommendations are as follows: First, 
purchasers of used property not exceed- 
ing $50,000 in any 1 year should receive 
the same liberalized depreciation that 
Was made available to purchasers of new 
property by the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954; second, corporations with 10 or 
fewer stockholders should be given the 
option of being taxed as a partnership; 
third, the payment of estate taxes 
should be allowed in installments over a 
period of up to 10 years in cases where 
the estate consists largely of investments 
in closely held business concerns; and, 
fourth, an original investor in a small 
business should be allowed to deduct 
from income up to some maximum 
amount prescribed by Congress any loss 
realized on a stock investment in such 
business. These tax recommendations 
were noncontroversial and would have 
been of significant benefit to our small 
business community. To the list of un- 
finished legislative business must be 
added proposals to extend unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage to ex-serv- 
icemen, to further simplify customs ad- 
ministration, to simplify OASI report- 
ing, and several other important legisla- 
tive matters. 

Mr. Speaker, 1f in this review of the 
record of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I have dealt at greater length with 
the failure of the Democratic leadership 
in the Congress than I have with the 
record of accomplishment achieved by 
the Ways and Means Committee, it is be- 
cause of my conviction that despite the 
best efforts of any legislative committee, 
such efforts will be for nought in the 
absence of effective leadership in our two 
great legislative Chambers. It is essen- 
tial if the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress is not to duplicate the failure of 
the first session, that the Democratic 
leadership cast aside political motiva- 
tions and machinations and work con- 
Scientiously for the strengthening of our 
Nation and the improvement in the weli- 
being of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope that 
the reconvening of the 85th Congress 
next January will mark the beginning of 
a session that will find such productive 
&ccomplishment realized, 


Continuing Policy on Antarctic Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. WMr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrconn the follow- 
ing article from the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEVERAL BILLS PusHED—CONTINUING Policy 
ON ANTARCTIC SOUGHT 
(By Herbert B. Nichols) 


WASHINGTCN.—Hopes are riding high for 
passage of enabling legislation establishing 
an cfücial commission “to spearhead a con- 
tinuing Antarctic policy in the Government 
cf the United States.” 

With several similar bills introduced be- 
fore both Houses of Congress in the current 
session, the one most favored was intrcduced 
by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, and 22 cosponsors. 

Tnis bill provides: A depository of Antarc- 
tic information. A director and two depu- 
ties (assisted by a revolving counsel of 12 
“eminently qualified members”), It will as- 
sist and advise in establishment of territorial 
claims for the United States in the Antarctic. 

It will aid in matters of national defense; 
publishing scientific, technical, historical, 
and general information about the white 
continent; and conduct the Commission's 
own housekeeping tasks—all within the 
executive branch of the Government. 

When introduced on May 30, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader LYNDON B. JouNsoN, Democrat, 
cf Texas, placed it in the category of a bi- 
partisan proposal. 

SUCCESSOR TO BYRD 

A similar. bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representative 
CLam EwGLE, Democrat, of California. At a 
hearing held before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs August 7, Mr. 
Exc presiding, Adm. George J. Dufek ap- 
peared before the committee of 23 of 25 
committee members on invitation from the 
chairman. 

Following in footsteps of the late Admir 
Byrd, Admiral Dufek has recently been Es 
nated to succeed the famed explorer-filer as 
United States Antarctic projects officer, ad- 
vising on political, scientific, and legislative 
activities while serving also as commander of 
United States naval forces in the Antarctic. 

Under Admiral Dufek's direction the ex- 
tensive work of establishing 7 Antarctic sta- 
tions, 5 in connection with United States 
participation in the International Geophys- 
ical Year, has been accomplished. 

QUESTIONS VARY 


Dr. James F. Mooney, who accompani 
Admiral Dufek, was formerly Bleu — 
University of Tampa and author and lifelong 
friend and confidential adviser to Admiral 
zs has ne xoen of the burden of 

afting pending legislation - 
ment of the Commission. 8 

Questions put to the admiral ran all the 
way from “How cold is it down there?" and 
"How thick is the ice on which you unload 
&llthose tons of supplies," to intimate de- 
talls of Navy procedure and the inevitable 
"How about United States territorial claims 
in the Antarctic?" 


“Mighty Casey” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the great 
American game of baseball is about to 


come to an end for another season. How 
thrilling it has been for Americans of 
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all ages and what a wholesome sport 
it is for the youth of our country to 
teach them the principles of good sports- 
manship. I am happy to insert for the 
Recorp a news item from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of August 19, 1957, writ- 
ten by Henry Fankhauser about one of 
baseball's greats, "Mighty Casey," and 
an appropriate tribute to his wife as a 
“living baseball legend.” 

The article follows: 

Mrs. Casry, Too, Is a LiviNG BASEBALL 

LESEND 
(By Henry Fankhouser) 

Tomorrow 70 years ago a memorable event 
rocked baseball—''Mighty Casey“ struck out. 

It sct the stage for the famous baseball 
poem, Casey at the Bat. 

Wednesday Casey's widow, Mrs. Daniel 
Maurice Casey, will celebrate her 94th birth- 
day. She lives alone in a small 3-room first- 
floor apartment at 403 Clayborn Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Md. 

Mrs. Casey is extremely alert for her age. 
She remembers distinctly that day her hus- 
band made history. It was in Philadelphia 
in 1887. She remembers their good friend, 
Poet Ernest Lawrence Thayer, talking to her 
husband. Dan later told her Mr. Thayer was 
going to write a poem about him. 

“Baseball did more harm than good to 
Dan, though," she recalls. “Pitching 80 
much hurt his arm. I was never much in- 
terested in the game,” the tiny, talkative lit- 
tle old lady added. 

Her peak in sports was croquet. She ad- 
mits though, that she was a pretty fair 
horsewoman back on her dad's farm in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Painting is her specialty. Mrs. Casey 1$ 
&nother "Grandma Moses." She's stil] cre- 
ating and selling beautiful oils. Been doing 
it since she was 15. And she’s an architect, 
too. Drew plans for several spacious homes 
near Colesville after moving to this area 30 
years ago to be nearer her daughter and 
grandson. 

"Mr. Casey was a hitter before he became 
& pitcher,” Mrs. Casey explains. His per- 
formance that big day in 1887, before his 
immortal strike out, proved it. His ninth- 
inning double tied the score at 5-5 for the 
Phillies against the Giants. 

"He was a handsome, sweet boy,” she 
smiled. “When he played in a town he 
thought I'd enjoy, he'd always take me 
along. We stayed at the best hotels, too. I 
was the luckiest girl in my crowd." 

Casey was a husky 6-foot, 200-pounder. 
Mrs. Casey is a small lady, 5 feet tall, and 
"Just say I weigh 109." 

"Worry is the worst disease anyone can 
contract," she explains. "I trust my luck. 
If I can't get things done today, there's al- 
ways a tomorrow," She has had 94 years 
tomorrows to prove 1t. 

Mrs. Casey has never been a patient in & 
hospital. Haven't had time.” She gave 
birth to her daughter at home, It's been 6 
years since she's seen a doctor. "He charged 
me $10. I swore I'd never see another one. 
Dan never worried, either. “He never came 
home discouraged or talked baseball,” Mrs. 
Casey recalls. His only illness finally took 
his life in 1943. Mrs. Casey doesn't recall 
what it was; she didn't bother to find out 
but stayed at his bedside at Washington hos- 
pitals for 7 long months.. 

Casey was a powerful pitcher. Won 28 
games in 1887 and 26 in 1886. He pitched for 
the Phillies four seasons. He won 99 games 
in pro ball and lost 91. 

Casey's the only ballplayer to make the 

of Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y., by strik- 
ing out. A copy of the immortal Casey at the 
Bat is in a prominent spot on the east 
upstairs. It's autographed by the author. ^ 
large color painting of Casey 1s directly 
above. 
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Binghamton, Casey's hometown, gave him 
& day in 1915. 

Wednesday will be Mrs. Casey's day. She's 
^ living baseball legend. 


Record of Votes in the 1st Session of the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a state- 
Ment prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. President, the Congressional Quarterly 
of August 2 once again published a mis- 
leading report. It gives the impression 
that Democratic Members of the Senate were 
more concerned with economy than the Re- 
publicans. While the economy-support score 
was 33 percent for each party, the opposi- 
tion score was 52 percent for the Republicans 
and 50 percent for the Democrats. 


The Congressional Quarterly study was 
based on their selected group of issues, 
which they claim reflect the attitude of 
Senators on economy. It did not include 
many issues which were of great significance. 
For example, just prior to completion of 
this study the Senate had voted for the Hells 
Canyon program. This vote was not included 
in the group of issues reflecting attitudes on 
Government economy, yet it is difficult for 
me to conceive of a single rollcall which was 
more important in terms of committing the 
taxpayers to unnecessary expense, 
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Now that the record of the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress has been completed, 
I have reviewed the 111 record votes. There 
were 38 such rollcalls which directly or in- 
directly affect the expenditure of public 
funds, 

Immediately following these remarks I 
have listed these issues and the position 
which represents a vote in favor of econ- 
omy. My study shows that 63.7 percent of 
the economy votes were supplied by Repub- 
licans. Only 36.3 percent were supplied by 
the Democrats. On the other hand 62.3 per- 
cent of the votes in favor of increased 
spending were cast by the Democrats, and 
only 37.7 percent by the Republicans. Oncs 
again the whole record completely refutes 
the Congressional Quarterly study. 

A study of these issues clearly shows that 
the Republican Party has made every effort 
to reduce Government spending consistent 
with our platform pledges. We know that 
needed tax reduction can only result from 
our continued efforts to reduce the cost of 
Federal Government programs, 
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Protecting the Public Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the most pressing problems which faces 
Congress year in and year out is the need 
for protecting the public purse. It is 
especially imperative in this age of inter- 
national uncertainty and huge defense 
outlays that Congress squeeze out every 
possible drop of waste in Federal spend- 
ing. Our high tax levels cut into the liv- 
ing standards of virtually every income 
group and reduce economic incentives to 
produce for a more abundant America. 

Excessive expenditures burden the na- 
tional economy and make the control of 
inflation exceedingly difficult. Indeed, 
if the past 3 years are any indication, 
Government spending has helped to 
boost the price level far beyond what it 
should be, resulting in great hardships 
among the aged, veterans, schoolteach- 
ers, and others who live on relatively 
fixed incomes. 

With the headache of Government 
economy always before us, I was espe- 
cially impressed with the thesis advanced 
by Robert A. Wallace in his doctoral dis- 
sertation which he wrote for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Wallace maintains 
that Congress needs better information 
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before it in order to do a more effective 
job of controlling Fedcral expenditures. 
He has considered the nature of the ap- 
propriations process and analyzed propo- 
sals to improve it. He advocstes using 
the General Accounting Office to make 
expenditures analyses on a continuing 
basis as the best proposal to help Con- 
gress. 

‘I have worked with Bob Wallace on va- 
rious occasions and have found him ex- 
tremely capable. Ee took his Ph. D. de- 
gree in political science at the University 
of Chicago and taught that subject at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

In 1949, Dr. Wallace came to Washinz- 
ton with Senator PauL H. Dovctras, of 
Illinois. In my judgment, he has proved 
himself one of the best staff men on 
Capitol Hill, first as Senator DOUGLAS’ as- 
sistant, and then as staff director of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Therefore, I believe we in Con- 
gress should carefully consider his study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD a summary of Dr. Wallace's ex- 
penditures study. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered printed, as follows: 

PROTECTING THE PUBLIC PURSE 
(By Robert A. Wallace, staff director, United 

States Senate Banking and Currency Com- 

mittee) 

I, THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL SPENDING 

The degree of congressional power vis-a-vis 
the President ebbs and flows with the par- 


“ticular periods and personalities. Neverthe- 


less, Congress has managed through the years 
to maintain its most constantly exercised 
and consistently important power, the con- 
stitutional right to pass judgment on all 
money matters. Through the spending pre- 
rogative, Congress shoulders the formidable 
responsibility of deciding the volume, range, 
and direction of each Federal program. 
Every citizen feels the effect of these deci- 
sions, not only through the operation of 
national programs, but also by the impact 
of spending levels on the natioral economy 
and the amount of money siphoned out of his 
pockets in the form of taxes. 

Both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives devote a vast amount of time to 
the exercise of the spending power. Dr. 
George Galloway, one of the leading au- 
thorities on Congress, estimates that “per- 
haps nine-tenths of the work of Congress 
is concerned, directly or indirectly, with th> 
spending of public money.“! Federal ex- 
penditures, then, have a tremendous effect 
on all national programs, a direct conse- 
quence on the average citizen's take-home 
pay, and a substantial impact on the na- 
tional economy as a whole. The exercise of 
the spending power thus looms as a function 
of Congress requiring the most careful study 
and analysis. 

The Federal spending process begins with 
the background of authorizing legislation 
on the statute books. It then proceeds 
through four phases: (1) Budget prepara- 
tion, (2) budget authorization, (3) budget 
execution, and (4) budget review. Budget 
preparation and execution belong exclusively 
to the executive branch of the Government, 
although both interlock with the congres- 
sional functions of budget authorization and 
review. Scholarly treatises and Government 
reports have dealt with all four phases of the 
budgetary process, but currently, the most 
vexing problems appear to arise during the 
period of budget authorization—the time of 
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congressional considerntion and enactment 
of appropriations measures. 


II. THE NEED FOR BETTER CONTROL 


The Congress of the United States simply 
does not, at present, have access to suficient 
analytical data to exercise fiscal control. In- 
stead, such control is necessarily held in the 
hands of those who possess detailed infor- 
mation with respect to the various admin- 
istrative needs and the adequacy of this 
or that amount of money for carrying out 
& particular program. This docs nct mean 
that the President, rather than Congress, 
really controls expenditures by virtue of his 
position as chief administrative officer cf the 
entire executive branch. The President 
thecretically makes the final decisions on 
the estimates of financial needs, a process 
that stretches from unit chief to Cabinet 
officer. Yet, like Congress, he must often 
rely on 20th-hand information.’ 

Even the Eureau of the Budget, which can 
acquire more information on programs for 
expenditures than any other governmental 
body and comes closest of all to having finan- 
cial control, does not have sufficient staff to 
assemble and analyze the detailed data 
necessary to exert such controls.“ There is 
no central point of control of expenditures 
except in terms of lump sums; rather the 
determination of expenditures 1s highly de- 
centralized, resting with the myriad of 
administrative units. 

Over 2,000 component units of Govern- 
ment nestle in the vast reaches of the execu- 
tive branch, and 2/4, million civilian em- 
ployees stream in and out of Government 
offices—the Federal Establishment maintains 
nearly 6 million on its payroll if we include 
members of the Armed Forces. At work in 
this gargantuan, intricate maze of govern- 
mental units and employees are all kinds of 
centrifugal forces, divided loyalties, and : 
crisscrossing of authority. Lines of respon- 
sibility run upward to the President, side- 
ways to Congress, and crabwise to economic 
interest groups. Dr. Ernest Griffith, Director 
of the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, labels the result of these 
diverse forces "Government by Whirlpools,“ 
which cause dispersive legislation, dispersive 
administration, and, in toto, a dispersive 
state. Another student of Congress, James 
M. Burns, declares that policy and admin- 
istrative responsibilities are shrouded in 8 
fantastically complicated network of ever- 
shifting relationships among President, ad- 
ministrators, staff agencies, Senate, House 
of Representatives, committees, subcommit- 
tees, chairman, individual legislators, and 
among infinite combinations and permuta- 
tions thereof.5 

The problem facing Congress 1s basically 
one of securing adequate information and 
analytical data. More adequate information 
and interpretive materials would permit & 
factual approach to efforts to achieve econ- 
omy rather than such techniques as meat-ax 
methods and hamstringing restrictions on 
the administrative agencies. In short, we 
ought to let Congress exercise its spending 
prerogative with as much understanding as 
possible. 


II. PATHWAYS AND PITFALLS 


The congressional difficulties in assessing 
money issucs begin during the formulation 
of the Federal budget, prepared exclusively 
by the executive branch of the Government, 
which tends to work in behalf of the agency 
interests. After the President presents the 
budget to Congress, the agencies and the 
Bureau of the Budget maintdin the fiction 
that all estimates are equally sound, It be- 
comes the President's budget and agency and 
Bureau representatives will explain 1t only 
in a context of justification. Criticism by 
these officials of any of its features would 
be construed as an attack on the Fresident’s 
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Program, Thus, Congress cannot rely on 
&gency personnel for objective commentary 
on the executive requests. 

The focal point of the congressional power 
Over the purse lies within the appropriations 
Subcommittees, which take first crack at the 
budget estimates. Both the full committee 
and the full membership may alter the rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittees, but 
these tight-knit little groups wield a tre- 
Mendous influence, since they shoulder the 
burden of item-by-item scrutiny of the bills. 

€ subcommittees hold hearings, study the 
{tems with the staff, and mark up the bills 
for submission to the full committee. The 
fact that the subcommittee members labor 
tor weeks and possibly months on an appro- 
Priations measure virtually precludes oppo- 
Sition to their recommendations except on 
broad policy matters. Moreover, barring par- 

splits or uncompromisable differences 

Of opinion, subcommittee members will reach 
ments on all items and act as a unit 

fore the full committee. On the same 
basis, the full committee will present a 


United front before the full membership of. 


© House or Senate. 
the Senate, seniority settles the ques- 
tion of who fills subcommittee vacancies— 
Members with the longest service on the 
committee get first choice. In the House, 
wever, the committee chairman allocates 
© subcommittee membership of the ma- 
jority party and the ranking minority mem- 
T determines the minority party member- 
ship. This difference in the assignments to 
Subcommittees accounts for a marked dif- 
erence in the makeup of House subcom- 
Mittees compared with that in the Senate. 
Ose who serve on the House subcommit- 
lees represent regions that have little stake 
the appropriations under their subcom- 
Mittee’s jurisdiction, and subcommittee 
members do not quaver at the thought of 
Substantia] reductions. The opposite is true 
9f the Senate subcommittees. Since these 
eir filed according to individual choice 
acked up by sufficient seniority, members 
9f the Senate Appropriations Committee will 
to serve on subcommittees which con- 
Sider funds important to their States. Con- 
*equently, they tend to seek increases and 
t y to oppose cuts in programs dear to 
he hearts of their constituents. Moreover, 
g reductions, even in programs not 
Affecting their districts, would mitigate 
Against their chances of securing the ap- 
Propriations they want. 
Subcommittee hearings develop informa- 
n about particular expenditures and pro- 
„but the witnesses almost invariably 
Tepresent agencies defending the budget re- 
questa or individuals and pressure groups 
*manding larger expenditures. For ex- 
opie, House subcommittee hearings on the 
hae functions of the Army appropriations 
uc (rivers and harbors, and flood control) 
8 1952 consisted of two volumes. Part 1 
Dtained about 500 pages of testimony of 
Y representatives exclusively. It took 
another 910 page volume to hold all the tes- 
Ony of 110 Members of Congress from 35 
us and 300 other organizations or indi- 
ii uals who wanted appropriations for rivers 
us barbors and flood control projects in 
fir areas While hearings are helpful to 
m Dgress and to the subcommitees in gath- 
mat information, suggestions for cuts 
ually face a barrage of arguments gathered 
n Es who have been in constant touch 
80 the budget process, and who have ac- 
the to those particular facts which will back 
em up. 


Ws den an appropriations bill comes before 
pes full membership for debate, the Appro- 
pow ons Committee exerts tremendous 
H wer. A large number of Members in both 

uses of Congress, knowing little of the de- 
E el 
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tails of an issue, will side with the commit- 
tee on all questions. When a Member of 
Congress, who does not sit on the commit- 
tee, challenges its recommendations, he 
often finds himself charged with something 
akin to insubordination. Moreover, other 
Members hesitate to vote with him for fear 
of incurring the wrath of committee mem- 
bers who, perhaps, have wrangled for weeks 
reaching agreements among themselves. 
These committee members have little 
patience with nonmembers who vote to up- 
set tenuous committee compromises on 
amounts and questions the Judgment of the 
committee. 

Although far from perfect, the appropria- 
tions process itself presents few really 
troublesome problems. Nevertheless, re- 
viewing the process points up glaring diffi- 
culties which face Members of Congress, 
especially those who do not serve on Appro- 
priations Committees. The problem of con- 
trol, having access to sufficient information 
to take action with knowledge of the conse- 
quences, looms large. Witnesses at hear- 
ings usually represent agencies or private 
groups interested only in justifying the 
budget requests or seeking even higher ap- 
propriation. And there is, of necessity, too 
much reliance on members of the Appro- 
priations Committees which involves the 
twofold problem of representation of narrow 
interests and lack of information itself. 


IV. REMEDIES FOR BETTER CONTROL 


Perhaps the most grossly oversimplified 
recommendation to help Congress more ade- 
quately control spending i$ to give them a 
huge staff of budget experts. Congress is 
not equipped to supervise a large bureauc- 
racy directly and some Congressmen fear 
losing control of policy by staff getting out 
of hand. Members must concern themselves 
with such a broad area of policy that day- 
to-day supervision of a large research op- 
eration would probably fail so miserably that 
some policies might be furthered by the 
staff without Members having sufficient un- 
derstanding of the actions taken in their 
names. 

Staffwise, the Appropriations Committees, 
and Members of Congress, too, must steer a 
course between Scylla and Charybdis—be- 
tween inadequate help and an unwieldy 
bureaucracy. For this reason, flat recom- 
mendations for larger staffs fall short of the 
mark. Only the Members can decide what 
is best for them in this regard. 

The three major recommendations for im- 
proving congressional control of expendi- 
tures include: (1) the use of the omnibus, 
or consolidated appropriations bill, rather 
than 10 or 12 separate bills, (2) creation of 
a Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Budget, and (3) permitting the General Ac- 
counting Office to make expenditures 
analyses on a continuing basis. The item 
veto, empowering the President to veto parts 
of an appropriation bill without nullifying 
the entire measure, has been suggested as 
an improvement to the appropriations 
process but it would obviously decrease 
rather than increase congressionel spend- 
ing control. 


A. The omnibus bill 


The most prevalent point raised in favor 
of the omnibus bill is that 1t allows Con- 
gress and the public to view the budgetary 
picture as a whole. This relates to criti- 
cisms that the present process is “piecemeal,” 
that it "breaks up the budget into bits and 
pieces" and that a consolidated bill would 
permit an overall comparison of total ap- 
propriations with total receipts, making 
pruning more orderly and less haphazard, 
This position, however, ignores four perti- 
nent facts: (1) the budget document already 
gives the overall picture containing both ap- 
propriations and expenditures estimates, (2) 
the consolidated bill cannot give an overall 
picture because of permanent appropria- 
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tions and reappropriations, (3) appropria- 
tions are not the same as expenditures since 
they merely authorize expenditures, and 
(4) the only procedural difference between 
the omnibus and the separate bill approach 
is that, under the former, the committee 
holds up the separate bills until all are ready 
for reporting. 'The net effect is to report 
some 12 bills simultaneously in the form of 
chapters in a single measure. 

In 1950, Congress tried the omnibus bill 
method of appropriating. This approach 
was used only once, however, and Congress 
has not gone back to it. 

B. Joint Committee on the Budget 


Bills providing for a Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Budget would create a 
highly generalized committee which, itself, 
would be relatively unimportant.’ The real 
purpose of the proposals is apparently to 
create a Joint Committee similar to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
with a staff of 25 or 30 experts to help the 
Appropriations Committees in their evalua- 
tion of budgetary requests. Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN implied this in his explanation of a 
bill of this type which he introduced. He 
declared that the Appropriations Commit- 
tees were “simply not staffed and equipped 
to adequately examine the budget."* 

One of the main difficulties with the Joint 
Committee proposal is its asumption that 
better congressional staffing will do the job. 
This is, at best, an oversimplified recom- 
mendation. Staff personnel attached to in- 
dividual Members and. to the committees 
represent the plane of the smallest diameter 
in the funnel of information to Congress, 
but this diameter, once so small as to pro- 
vide Members with only a trickle of knowl- 
edge, has steadily grown since the enact- 
ment of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. Many informed persons, including 
some who serve on congressional staffs, feel 
that a further general enlargement could 
possibly result in a funnel mouth so wide as 
to cause a deluge of information impossible 
of absorption. The problem here is not one 
of size, or even quality; rather, the difficul- 
ties lie with the quality of knowledge flow- 
ing in at the other end of the funnel. 

Since 1t merely provides additional staff 
assistance for the committees, the Joint 
Committee on the Budget proposal adds 
Mttle. If, however, such a staff of experts 
would help individual Members of Congress 
who do not sit on the appropriations com- 
mittees, then the proposal would have sub- 
stantial merit. For it is primarily the indi- 
vidual Members who lack information on 
appropriation matters, a factor which in- 
creases the power of the committee vis-a-vis 
Congress as a whole. Still, two problems 
would arise. First, committee staffs, hired 
by the committees themselves, are nearly as 
much responsible to committee members, and 
especially committee chairmen, as employees 
of the Bureau of the Budget are responsible 
to the Budget Director and the President. 
Second, a staff of 25 or 30 experts would 
probably fall far short of covering the broad 
area of expenditures. Yet a larger staff 
might saddle Congress with a sizable bu- 
reaucracy which it cannot manage. 

A Joint Committee on the Budget would 
not do any great harm, might help, but could 
not possibly approach a substantial solution 
to congressional needs on appropriation 
matters. 

C. Use of the General Accounting Office 

Congress lacks its own Bureau of the 
Budget as an aid in passing Judgment on 
appropriations, but it does have at its dis- 
posal an agency which should possess detailed 
knowledge about agency spending practices. 
The General Accounting Office has furnished 
to Congress extremely helpful information in 
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this regard. On his own initiative, the Comp- 
troller General has issued numerous reports 
on financial situations exposed during the 
regular course of work in the GAO. These, 
however, have been sporadic and mostly con- 
cerned with transactions of questionable 
legality or practices correctable by legislation 
rather than amounts of money appropriated 
or conditions of appropriation. The experi- 
ence of the GAO and its broad range of ac- 

_ tivity relating to expenditures have led to 
opinions in many quarters that Congress 
should make greater use of that congressional 
agency in the appropriations process. 

As & result of the hearings on the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act in March 1945,” and 
the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress,” section 206 of 
that act was enacted, providing for expendi- 
ture analyses by the Comptroller General. By 
its terms, the Comptroller General is author- 

„ized and directed to make an expenditure 
analysis of each agency in the executive 
branch which, in his opinion, will enable 
Congress to determine whether public funds 
have been economically and efficiently ex- 
pended. These reports are to be submitted 
to the Committees on Government Opera- 
tions, Appropriations, and to the legislative 
committees having jurisdiction over legisla- 
tion relating to the operations of the respec- 
tive agencies. 

The final report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress recommended 
“that the scope of the work of the General 
Accounting Office be enlarged to include a 
service audit of the agencies of Government.” 
Such a service audit was to include reports 
on the administrative performance and broad 
operations of the agency, together with in- 
formation to “enable Congress to determine 
whether public funds were being carelessly, 
extravagantly, or loosely administered and 
spent.” + 

Ten years after its enactment, Congress 
had not utilized section 206. A 1949 House 
report stated: “Up to the present time, no 
appropriation has been made by Congress to 
the General Accounting Office to carry out 
this program,” and the same situation pre- 
vailed through 1956. 

V. GAO COULD HELP 


A congressional budget office in the GAO 
could provide accurate data during congres- 
sional hearings. It could represent the pub- 
lic interest rather than interests of particu- 
lar agencies and their friends. While it 
might influence policy, as it now does with 
its occasional reports, it should neither de- 
termine nor undermine policy. It could, 
however, provide information necessary for 
& greater degree of control over the purse by 
the legislative branch. And every Member 
of Congress, on an equal basis, should have 
access to the information developed, with 
staff of the GAO available to furnish budget 
details to any Congressman seeking them. 

Thus Congress should probably try out 
section 206 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. On the one hand, continuing 
studies of the executive agencies in opera- 
tion by GAO experts should help members of 
appropriations committees by giving balance 
to the programmatic presentations of the 
executive agencies. On the other hand, 
making these studies available to all Mem- 
bers of Congress would lessen the power now 
exercised by members of appropriations com- 
mittees. Some Members of Congress may be 
too busy to give detailed consideration and 
study to GAO information. Nevertheless, 
the fact that all Members would not use it 
should not be employed as a justification 
for denying it to those who would. 

With a careful approach, the GAO could 
become a valuable tool to Congress by the 
implementation of section 206 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act. Expenditures 
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analyses made by the GAO on the basis of 
broad financial knowledge of Government 
operations, generally, should enable Con- 
gress to take actions on appropriations mat- 
ters with a greater degree of knowledge about 
the consequences, 


! George B. Galloway, The Legislative Proc- 
ess in Congress (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1953), p. 91. 

In a sense, the President has firsthand 
information of the various requests, certainly 
lumped together and compared with each 
other, along with estimates of the political 
power behind different requests and of major 
consequences that may follow this or that 
integrating determination. 

In 1954 the Bureau of the Budget had 
approximately 170 budget examiners who re- 
yiewed budgetary requests. This was about 
1 person for every 25,000 on the Federal pay- 
roll; or, to put it another way, 1 person for 
every $400 million of annual expenditures. 

*Ernest S, Griffith, The Impasse of De- 
mocracy (New York; Harrison-Hilton Books, 
1939), p. 182. 

*James M. Burns, Congress on Trial (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1949), p. 115. 

"U. S. Congress, House subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, hearings, 
civil functions, Department of the Army 
appropriation bill for 1953, pts. 1 and 2 
82d Cong., 2d sess., 1952. 

See U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
Rules, hearings on S. 913 and H. R. 7885 
to Create a Joint Committee on the Budget, 
82d Cong., 2d sess., 1952, p. 9. The measure 
before the 85th Congress is S. 1585. See 
U. S. Congress, Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee, Joint Committee on the 
ee S. Rept. 165, 85th Cong., 1st BESS., 

*U. S. Congress, Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
hearings on S. 913, to Create a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget, 82d Cong., lst sess. 
1951, p. 1. 5 

*U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on Or- 
ganization of Congress, report, S. Rept. 1011 
79th Cong., 2d sess., 1946. z 

U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on Or- 
ganization of Congress, report, Senate Re- 
port No. 1011, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 1946. 

* Ibid, p. 22. 


* U. S. Congress, House Expenditures Com- 
m. study of GAO, H. Rept. 1441, 1949, 
p.21. 
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Capitol Commentary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


' OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rzconp my Capitol Commentary cover- 
ing the period January through June 27. 
I send these reports to my constituents 
in the First District of Nebraska peri- 
odically in an effort to keep them in- 
formed of what their Congressman is 
doing. 

The commentary follows: 

CAPITOL COMMENTARY (JANUARY 28,1957) 

This is the first in a series of newsletters 
which will come to you during the Ist 
and 2d sessions of the 85th Congress. The 
purpose of Capitol Commentary is the same 
as any newsletter—to bring to your atten- 
tion important questions of the cay that con- 
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cern you as citizens and taxpayers. An ex- 
pression from you on these matters is solic- 
ited, welcome, and helpful so that, as your 
Representative, I will know exactly what your 
viewpoints are and the consensus of think- 
ing of folks back home. Please feel free to 
drop me a line at 440, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. When you finish 
with this newsletter, pass it on to a friend 
or acquaintance. If you are not presently 
receiving it, a card with your name and ad- 
dress is all that is necessary for you ór a 
friend to be added to our mailing list or to 
correct your present listing. Check your 
local peper for radio and TV schedules con- 
cerning reports from your Congressman in 
Washington. 


THE 85TH CONGRESS 


On January 3, 1957, the 85th Congress of- 
ficially convened and its membership took 
the solemn oath of office as pronounced by 
the Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texas. This was the 8th time Mr. RAY- 
BURN has taken the oath as Speaker and the 
23d time as Member of Congress. Only 
one other Member has repeated this vow as 
many times in the history of our country, 
that being the late Adolph J. Sabath, of 
Illinois. 

It was my privilege to repeat in the Cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives this 
oath for the second time: 

"I do solemnly swear (or afirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this 
obligation freely, without any mental reser- 
vation or purpose of evasion, and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. 50 
help me God.” 

The Honorable Cart Vinson, of Georgia, 
who entered the same Congress as Mr. RAY- 
BURN, the 63d, but who was elected some 
months later to fill a vacancy, administered 
the oath to Mr. RAYBURN. This Congress is 
unique in the fact that for the second time 
in the history of the United States we have 
& President of one party and both Houses 
of Congress of the opposite party. This pre? 
viously occurred during the administration 
Of Zachary Taylor as a result of the election 
of 1848. With the convening of the 31st 
Congress in January of 1849, both Houses of 
Congress were controlled by the Democratic 
Party while the President, Zachary Taylor, 
was a Whig. Nebraska is 1 of the 6 States 
out of 48 that has an all Republican dele- 
gation in the House and Senate; the others 
are Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
North Dakota, and Utah. 


INAUGURATION 


Many Nebraskans journeyed to Washing- 
ton to attend the inaugural ceremonies © 
Dwight Eisenhower and Richanůò Nixon and 
to participate in the festivities of this his- 
toric occasion. It was a pleasure for me to 
welcome so many citizens of our State who 
were here to witness this impressive event 
including Governor Anderson and the Sidney, 
Nebr., High School Band. The presence of 
these young people in the inaugural parade 
was one of the highlights for all Nebraskans 
in Washington as well as for those who 
watched on TV back home. Townspeorle of 
Sidney are deserving of a real pat on the 
back for theír civic pride and interest 1n 
making possible this display of Netrask$ 
youth and talent in our National Capital. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


The President's state of the Union message 
was a comprehensive and gencrel review © 
the administration’s program. On the do- 
mestic front, school construction and civil 
rights will probably be the most controver- 
sial. Concerning Federal aid to education—it 
has always been my feeling that the peop:® 
of Nebrecka want to handle their school 
problems in their own way and dislike Fed- 
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eral interference. Our State has developed a 
educational system where we have local 
Control and the people of the First District 
2 other sections of Nebraska have indi- 
ted to me on numerous occasions their de- 
to work these problems out on matters 

g to education. 
A number of proposals that would keep 
do eral interference at a minimum will un- 
ubtedly came before the Congress. Our 
Relghbor, Ezrerr ScRIvNER, of Kansas, has 
= introduced the so-called Scrivner plan, 
bill provides that the collector of inter- 
= Tevenue of each State would remit to the 
te treasurer each quarter for educational 
(or school construction) only 1 per- 
ent of the personal and corporate income 
Collected during that quarter. As an 
fxample, the income and corporate taxes col- 
lected from Nebraska for the fiscal year 1956 
Ne ted to $343,254,000. That share which 
— would retain under the Scrivner 
With Would amount to $3,432,540. I agree 
10 Mr. Schryxxn's statement, Federal aid 
& myth, that the money for any Federal 


a ^ comes from taxes earned in each 
— te." In the last session of Congress, I 


ao Ported the Scrivner proposal and will do 
— this year if it is before the House. 
ot 2 Particularly pleased with that part 
our President's message which referred to 
Our Soll; and to water as rapidly becoming 
could bet Precious natural resource. No one 
More aware or conscious of the full 
et nin g of that statement than the people 
the ebraska who for years have witnessed 
and ourge of these two extremes—drought 
usa oda, With that thought in mind, we 
be alert to a sound and realistic ap- 
lamaty, and canvas of our irrigation, rec- 
Year On, and power potential—not for next 
ana Bi for the future needs of our State 
Buideg uon; It is incumbent upon us to be 
by the tone of the President's words: 
E the best use of each drop of wa- 
ws rom the moment it touches our soil 
Her 


" 


g 


Teaches the ocean.” 

PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 
* in Washington, many members of 
Parties take a dim viewpoint of the 
a wi Outlook and consider it anything but 

leasant one. There are very few, I feel, 

un mestly know where the line should be 
Present 3 to our defense expenditures in this 

I Stage of international unrest. How- 
r Ow that many Congressmen and the 
of the people I represent in Ne- 
share my viewpoint that foreign-ald 
Inust be stopped and that our over- 
must be reduced. A percentage 
board with the possible excep- 
e most essential defense items of 
ity (B-52's, intercontinental bal- 
es, etc.) might be the proper ap- 
At least such a proposal would be 
to the many agencies of Govern- 
ch apparently cannot and have not 
y appraised their money needs. 
ful agreement with Congressman 
SEN, of Iowa, who has called for open 
9n appropriation matters that come 
e various Appropriations Subcom- 
^i the full committee of the House. 
throug, ueeestion, if adopted, would, I feel, 
the fat Public hearings eliminate much of 

at in this 
Which th Tequest of some $72 billion, 
27 * people of Nebraska and the other 


8 
tax done must pay with their hard-earned 


£7, 


HAS FILE ELS 
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THE MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 
Shortly this forthright expression of 
Te President wil come before 
similar in many respects 
unanimo nosa Resolution passed almost 
Bith y in the beginning days of the 
thate a put the enemy on no- 
dedicatea he Eisenhower foreign policy is 
Communism n Program of confining world 
Anq tor to the borders it now occupies, 
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sion in the free world.” I am confident that 
this policy of firmness and decision, as it was 
in the case of Formosa, will promote the 
cause of world peace. However, the fore!gn- 
aid aspects of this question are controversial 
and it is a great disappointment to me that 
they are completely tied in with the resolu- 
tion itself. This measure will come before 
the House under the so-called gag rule. If 
the rule 1s adopted and prevails in the con- 
sideration of the resolution, then this would 
preclude any amendments. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS FOR 85TH CONGRESS 


Veterans’ Affairs Committee: Subcommit- 
tees to be announced. 

Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 
Subcommittee: Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Territories, Public Lands. 

Consent Calendar: Assisting Republican 
leadership on Consent Calendar items. - 


YOUR VIEWPOINTS (FEPRUARY 20, 1957) 


In my last newsletter I requested all of 
you to pass on your comments concerning 
matters of Government and important ques- 
tions before the Congress. May I express my 
thanks and appreciation for this fine re- 
sponse. It is this keen and continuing inter- 
est by you that will make for even better 
Government. Effective and direct represen- 
tation through your elected Representatives 
who serve you in Washington is contingent 
upon the thinking of the majority of people 
back home. Please continue to write me so 
that I can have the benefit of your counsel 
and suggestions. 


SPENDING IN GOVERNMENT 


Of great concern to me, and certainly to 
those of you at home, is the amount of 
money requested in the budget for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1957— nearly $72 billion, 
the largest in the peacetime history of our 
country. This is the time we should be get- 
ting our own house 1n order, and I pledge to 
you a firm determination to continue to op- 
pose and resist vigorously unnecessary spend- 
ing in Government. There can be a reduc- 
tion in spending on many fronts without im- 
pairing essential items of security for Amer- 
ica. Foreign-aid spending and its many 
ramifications have brought a feeling of de- 
pendence by people in other parts of the 


world upon the initiative and thrift of 


American citizens. : 

Just a few days ago I received a letter from 
Mrs. Wiliàm Landgraf, whose home 1s at 
Elwood, Nebr.; and I would like to quote sev- 
eral sentences from her letter: “My husband 
and I were missionaries in the southern part 
of India for many years. We saw the results 
of continuous material aid—it caused the 
people to become dependent upon these 
benefactors and demanded continued aid, 
It did not teach them self-reliance and de- 
sire to help themselves attain what they 
wanted or needed. Won't this continuous 
handout do the same to all countries receiv- 
ing this ald? It is far easier to be careless 
and wasteful with someone else’s money— 
there is the responsibility of receiving more.” 

WHO HANDLES THE PURSE STRINGS? 


And while we are talking about money and 
spending in Government, I want to urge all 
of you to make your views known to the 
chairman of the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees. They and their mem- 
bership handle the purse strings of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. CLARENCE CANNON; Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, runs the House committee, 
and Cart Haypen, Democrat, of Arizona, is 
the chairman on the Senate side. 

Our President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, have urged the 
Congress to appraise carefully the budget 
recommendations of the executive branch, 
with the hope that further cuts can be made 
by the Congress in these money requests. 
Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, has been one of 
the watchful stalwarts in saving your tax 


~Feslsting further Communist aggres- dollars, and again this year is working in 
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earnest to effect additional and further sav- 
ings. Members of both parties are wary of 
the size of the budget, but the ultimate re- 
sponsibility as to how much money 1s spent 
rests with the Democrats, because, after all, 
they control both Houses of Congress. 

Last week in the initial appropriations 
measure submitted by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration action by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the House itself cut 
nearly $47 million from this deficlency money 
bill—from $382 million to $335 million. But 
the Senate Appropriations Committee then 
put back nearly all of the 847 million—1 
item alone was $30 million for & minerals 
buying program which was unnecessary 
and which the House had cut out completely, 
PERMANENT STATUS FOR THE SMALL BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 


A few days ago I introduced legislation in 
the House of Representatives to give the 
Small Business Administration permanent 
status, Early in January the House passed 
& measure to increase the amount of money 
available for small-business loans. This leg- 
islation seeks to increase the Small Business 
Administraton's lending authority by $30 
million—from $375 million to $455 million, 
Following the action of the House, the Sen- 
ate took steps to approve this increase and 
passed the measure on January 29. It was 
signed into law by President Eisenhower on 
February 11, 1957. 

Established under the first year of the 
Elsenhower administration in 1953, the Small 
Business Administration came into existence 
for an interim period expiring on June 30 of 
this year. This agency grants loans up to 
$250,000 on terms up to 10 years to small- 
business people. It is imperative, I feel, 
that this agency be maintained on a perma- 
nent basis, and that these additional funds 
be made available for loans. My proposal 
would provide indefinite operations and con- 
tinued stability of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Address any inquiry to the 
Small Business Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

AMENDMENT TO THE BANKHEAD-JONES FARM 
TENANT ACT 

On Monday of this week, I introduced a 
measure in the House to help our farmers 
refinance their loans with the Farmers' Home 
Administration, My bill would amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act as 
amended so that, 1n addition to real estate, 
livestock, and farm equipment, a farmer, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
could list stored agricultural commodities as 
well as other personal property as assets. 
Flexibility is necessary in any farm-credit 
program if we are going to restore our basic 
industry of agriculture to its rightful place 
in our overall economy. With extended 
drought and lower farm prices, we must re- 
move unnecessary credit obstacles if the 
farmer is to,survive. This suggested legis- 
lation will permit a farmer applying for a 
loan with the Farmers’ Home Administration 
to present a financial picture that correctly 
reflects his total assets and total liabilities 
and not a onesided picture that overlooks 
part of his true net worth. 


RURAL MAIL ROUTE EXTENSIONS 


I have just asked the Post Office Depart- 
ment to review its policy which now requires 
that three families per mile be benefited 
before a rural mail route can be extended. 
Many requests for rural-mail route exten- 
sions which have come into this office and 
to my attention during the past 2 years have 
been denied by the Post Office Department 
due to this arbitrary ruling. 

In a letter to the Postmaster General, I 
pointed out that the present law provides 
that rural-mail delivery shall be extended 
so as to serve, as nearly as practicable, the 
entire rural population of the United States, 
and that the three-family policy was out- 
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moded and discriminated against many rural 
citizens in less heavily populated areas. Costs 
of investigations for these extensions by 
postal authorities would probably more than 
offset any increase in cost to provide this 
additional service. It is my contention that 
the Post Office Department now places too 
much emphasis on its three-family rule and 
not enough on other factors. If the Post 
Office Department does not liberalize this 
policy, then I plan to introduce and press 
for enactment of legislation which would 
remedy this injustice to our farm families, 


t NATIONAL GUARD 


} Recently an unnecessary and unfortunate 
statement about the National Guard was 
made by the civilian leader of our Armed 
Forces, Secretary of Defense Wilson. During 
World War II, my service was with airborne 
troops overseas and not with the National 
Guard. However, I know of the splendid 
overall record of Company B, 134th Infantry, 
from my hometown of Falls City. The ex- 
emplary conduct of this unit in battle be- 
speaks the record of similar units throughout 
our State and Nation. I am proud of our 
"National Guard and its contribution to our 
country in peacetime as well as in war. 

The proposal by the National Guard call- 
ing for 11 weeks’ basic training contains mer- 
it. It would solve the present problem of 
National Guard recruit training because this 
period of instruction could be accomplished 
during vacation months at a substantial sav- 
ing in manpower and dollars. You can be as- 
sured that I will give careful consideration 
to both sides of this question. I intend to 
support measures in Congress that will keep 
the National Guard strong so that it will 
retain its time-honored position in our De- 
fense Establishment. 


EMERGENCY LOAN DESIGNATION FOR NEBRASKA 
MARCH 29, 1957 


The entire State of Nebraska has been des- 
ignated through June 30 of this year as eligi- 
ble for emergency loans under Public Law 
727 of the 83d Congress. Such loans are 
based on the need for credit arising from 
general economic conditions where no other 
credit is available privately or under regu- 
lar Farmers Home Administration credit pro- 
grams. These loans are for the purpose of 
purchasing items such as feed, seed, fertilizer, 
etc. considered to be expense items neces- 
sary for conducting farming operations. It 
is expected that the processing of applica- 
tions for these loans will start the first week 
in April. 

} A REVIEW OF THE RECORD 

While serving as your Representative, I 
have conscientiously tried to practice what I 
preach as far as effecting economy in govern- 
ment. Nothing can be clearer in this re- 
spect than my recorded voting record. A 
brief rundown of some of these votes show 
where I stand. 
| Against increasing the salaries of Members 
of Congress and United States judges and at- 
torneys. 
| Against increasing the salaries of the 
Judges of various courts in the District of 
Columbia. ~ y 
' Against extending for 1 year the existing 
temporary increase in the public debt limit. 
! Against appropriations for foreign aid and 
Federal aid to education. 

+ In addition, there have been many other 
items that I have opposed because they rep- 
resented waste, duplication, and extravagance 
in Government. I intend to continue to 
work and vote against those measures that I 
do not consider justifled or necessary in the 
conduct of the affairs of our country. Let- 
,ters from many of you in recent weeks con- 
‘firm that you wholeheartedly agree with my 
position. 

FOREIGN AID 


} In recent weeks, I have had many visits 
(with various members of the House Appro- 
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priations Committee concerning excessive 
spending and particularly that phase which 
I think is the worst of all, continuation of 
foreign aid. The members of this commit- 
tee are diligently attempting to reduce every 
budget request because most of them are too 
high. This is certainly in evidence by sub- 
stantial cuts in each appropriation measure 
that has been considered so far this session 
by this committee. It is further evidenced 
by actual cuts of about $140 million made 
by the House. I was tremendously pleased 
to find so much unanimity of opinion to 
meet this challenge and particularly on the 
subject of foreign ald. It is my impression 
that this committee may cut upwards of $2 
billion from the foreign aid program. I will 
be in complete agreement with the commit- 
tee members and the Congress only when 
all foreign aid is eliminated. Such a gesture 
would effect an enormous savings with which 
we could reduce our national debt and then 
hopefully look forward to necessary and 
needed tax relief for our citizens. The chal- 
lenge is curs and we must face up to our 
responsibilities. 

EXTENSION OF THE VETERANS DIRECT LOAN 

PROGRAM, H. R. 4602 

The House this week passed H. R. 4602, a 
bill to encourage new residential construc- 
tion for veterans in rural areas and small 
communities. The maximum amount in 
which direct loans can be made was raised 
from $10,000 to $13,500 and the interest rate 
was maintained at 4½ percent. This bill is 
to assist veterans in obtaining home loans 
in those areas where private financing has 
not been, and in most instances, is not now 
available. A 

At the end of 1956 there were about 20 
million veterans of World War II and Korea. 
It is significant to note that of this number 
about 5 million have secured VA guaran- 
teed or insured loans while some have ob- 
tained VA direct loans or conventional loans 
from private sources. 'Thus, some 15 mil- 
lion veterans of both Korea and World War 
II have not used any or part of their loan 
guaranty entitlement. This is quite reveal- 
ing when we see that 40 percent of our vet- 
erans, who are still eligible for loans, live 
in 2,700 out of 3,076 counties in the United 
States which have been designated as in 
the direct-loan area. 'The other 60 percent 
live in the metropolitan areas. A report 
from our Veterans' Affairs Committee states: 
“The inequity of opportunity to obtain a 
home loan in various sections of the coun- 
try is demonstrated by the fact that 3,234,- 
438 veterans live in 1,635 rural counties 
where less than 10 percent have obtained 
a home loan, às compared with 2,857,307 
veterans who reside in 126 metropolitan 
counties where more than 40 percent have 
obtained home loans.” I feel that this con- 
stitutes a discrimination of the worst type. 

In the consideration of this measure the 
matter of raising interest rates from 4% per- 
cent to 5 percent came up. The House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee had previously 
voted this proposal down. I strongly feel 
that the veterans’ home-loan program is a 
veterans’ program and not a program de- 
signed as a basis for supporting the home- 
building industry. In the lengthy hearings 
that were conducted before our committee, 
the building and lending groups, in essence, 
urged that the interest rates be increased 
from 4% percent to 5 percent. However, 
there were no assurances that such an in- 
crease would produce any additional money 
for veteran home loans. It was disclosed 
also that the life insurance companies had 
about $900 million in outstanding commit- 
ments for home loans with $150 million of 
this committed for 4% percent VA loans. 
Therefore we must consider other factors. 
An increase of one-half percent interest on a 
$15,000 loan over a 25-year maturity will 
add $1,278 to the cost of the veteran's home. 


Furthermore, the eligibility of a veteram for _ 
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a VA loan is contingent upon credit stand- 
ards set up by the monthly home payment 
for principal, interest, insurance, and taxes. 
A veteran seeking a $15,000 loan at 434 per- 
cent must have net earnings of $351 a month. 
If the rate is increased by one-half percent 
he is required to have a monthly net earn- 
ing of $370 a month. It is apparent then 
that a rate increase of one-half percent 
render ineligible many veterans in the lower 
income group who are seeking a loan an 
will saddle them with this additional cost. 
A desire to protect these veterans play' 
a great part in a determination not to raise 
the interest rate. 

The Wall Street Journal recently carried 
an article stating that the mortgage market 
is easing and quoted several banking officials 
as saying that future increases in int 
rates are out and that some of the lenders 
are now looking for loans. I trust that this 
is a nationwide trend and, if it is, I believe 
veterans will be able to continue to obtain 
mortgage financing at an interest rate 
4% percent. Nebraska is typical of the Na- 
tion. Only 17.4 percent of the World Waf 
II veterans in the first district have been 
successful in getting a VA loan as com 
with the national average of 25.2 percent 
Nothing was presented to our committee to 
indicate that an increase in the interest rat® 
would cause morgage financing to fiow int? 
the areas where the least opportunity fof 
the veterans has existed. H. R. 4602 will en* 
courage the construction of homes for vet- 
erans removed from the more populous 
and give them the opportunity to own 
home. 

We must not look to the VA home-loan 
program as a means of supporting the home 
building industry. Our objective should 
a liberalized FHA program for all prospec" 
tive home owners. The future of the hom? 
building industry is dependent upon the de- 
velopment of a long-range housing p: 
which will provide a reasonable basis for 
housing credit for all of the people of tb? 
Nation. H. R. 5315 which I have intro“ 
duced is designed to carry out this purpose 
I shall continue to seek its enactment since 
it is my contention that such a program 
will be necessary if the future of the homs 
building industry so vital to the Nation“ 
general economic health is to be assured. : 
THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET (APRIL 29, 1957) 


General opposition to the size of the budg” 
et along with close scrutiny of appropria 
bills has jammed, to some extent, the 1 
lative machinery of Congress. The 
so far has acted on 8 appropriation bills fof 
the fiscal year 1958. Cuts have totaled 8P- 
proximately $1,141,000,000. The Senate nas 
not, as yet, acted on any of these bills. And 
the record will show that the Senate tradi 
tionally ups the figures set by the Ho 
For example, for the fiscal year 1957, . 
budget recommendation was for 880.892,00, 
000. The House cut this to 858,584,000, 00, 
The Senate then restored not only the € 
308,000,000 cut by the House but added ap 
other $367 million to it. With the record 
that the House has made to date in effecting 
substantial reductions in expenditures, tP 
burden now rests with the Senate if th 
economies are to be a reality. 

NEBRASKA PRINCESSES COME TO WASHINGTON 

Nebraskans in Washington were happy © 
welcome recently two talented young ladies 
from the First Congressional District. > 
Jean Dibble of Bennet, Nebr., who repre 
sented our State as a princess in the annu 
Cherry Blossom Festival, and Miss snari 
Lewis of Daykin, Nebr., who is the Americ? 
Dairy Princess for 1957. Congratulations. 
Jean and Shari; we are proud of you. 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
The greatest loss today to the Post office 


Department is in the handling of seconds 
and third-class mail consisting primarily 
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- This deficit must be made up by gen- 
Stal appropriations. As a result we are con- 
fronted with a postal subsidy in which the 
Costs of handling the mail exceed rates 

ed for the service. For example, the 
Post Office Department has made the follow- 
ing estimates of the 1956 postal subsidy for 
1 magazines: Life, 89.5 million; Saturday 
E Post, $6.1 million; Reader's Digest, 
*«a Million; and Look magazine, $3.5 mil- 
We must put the Post Office Depart- 
mentona paying basis so that it can operate 
in the black, Corrective action, I feel, should 
directed primarily at the class of mail 
Causing the deficiency and not at the tax- 
Paying general public, 
WEST POINT, ANNAPOLIS, AND AIR FORCE 
APPOINTMENTS 


* Joung men between the ages of 17 and 
Who want to attend one of our service 
€mies should write to me in care of 440 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sminations for classes beginning in 1958 
ies be made this fall and I am interested in 
Cüng the best qualified young men. A 
or üPetitlve examination will be held in July 
U year to assist in this determination. 
2 receipt of these letters, I will return 
the pPlication form and full information on 
emies, 
UNITED STATES LOAN TO BRITAIN 


t few days ago the House considered Sen- 
Joint Resolution 72. Specifically the 

n was whether we were to postpone 
Unt interest and principal payments due the 
ted States trom England on a loan made 

At hem in 1946. The facts are briefly this. 
* end of World War II, & balance of 
sett] On was due the United States in 
Worle ent of the lend-lease account from 
ld War IL In addition, the Truman 
inginistratton in 1946 encouraged the mak- 
billion * new loan to England of some $334 
or dollars. Therefore, the total amount 
ang Dy involved was $622 million left over 
lion Que from lend-lease, plus the $334 bil- 
6 2 the new loan made in 1946, less 
ual payments of $138.4 million mas a 

in December of 1 an 
erer nung through December of 1956. How- 
ment O interest was paid on the latter pay- 
up RA principal. The entire loan was set 
Ita 50 years to come due in the year 2000. 
mag, Pars that the original loan agreement 
Administ, the British during the Truman 
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slona tion had a number of compas- 
thing.” features which provided among other 
Bri; t under certain conditions the 


— might waive the entire interest pay- 
Brith a any given year. Along in 1953 the 
Degotin intimated that if we did not re- 
te this loan with them to relax some 
then the alternative would be for 
to the International Monetary 
&nd claim their right of waiver 
this And by waiving it, it meant writ- 
interest completely off. It did not 
laci ponement but it meant complete 
and f: veness of interest due 

In United States, © 
tions 8 the English began their negotia- 
of these Vd effort to take advantage of some 
howey Weak provisions. ‘They continued, 
®t, to make principal and interest pay- 
date ber 31 of last year, and on 
We claim they sald, “Here is the principal but 
n er of the interest.” The pro- 
siderat Agreement presently under con- 
the hones by our Government would give 
th ect oen extension of 7 Leere 
Original e 44 years remaining on the 
in loan so that they could postpone the 
untae? Prinetpay payments for that 
Ml a year with the year 
8 pean nH the year 2007, So this 
ple, they could postpone prin- 
der unt interest payments due in Decem- 
the year 2001, next year they could 
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Newspapers, magazines, and circular mate-- 


postpone it until the year 2002 and so 
forth with a maximum of 7 extensions or 
until the year 2007—7 years after the year 
2000 which was the maturity date of the 
original loan. I could not support this 
measure to delay the payment of an honest 
debt to us. Each year since 1951 and until 
last year, payments have been made and the 
British claimed no right for waiving the 
interest. Principal was paid in 1956, but the 
interest amount was put in escrow. Now, 
for reasons of their own choosing, their claim 
a forgiveness of interest and wish to compel 
us to regegotiate the original agreement to 
their advantage. As Representative Gross, 
of Iowa said, “In other words, we are financ- 
ing the British backward and forward and 
now we are asked to fix it so they can go on 
into eternity refusing to pay their just obli- 
gations to this country.” 

The whole thing boils down to this—it was 
a poorly and loosely drawn hangover from 
the Truman-Acheson regime. Loopholes 
were left at our expense with concessions 
to the British if they desired to take advan- 
tage of them. I wanted no part of delaying 
a bad one-sided agreement any longer. Un- 
der these circumstances I would not responsi- 
bly be a part of any such proposition, and 
particularly in view of the fact that the Brit- 
ish have just announced a general tax reduc- 
tion for their own people—possible because 

erican dollars. 

5 is what we have done for our British 
friends since 1917. These pertinent figures 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were quoted 
by Representative Gavin, of Pennsylvania, 
from the U. S. News & World Report of March 
22, 1957. In 1917 we gave the British as a 
World War Iloan $8 billion. In 1941, RFC 
loan, $390 million; 1941 to 1945, lend-lease, 
$22 billion; 1946, postwar loan $3,750,000,000. 
In 1948 to 1950, Marshall plan grants 
amounted to $2,400,000,000. In 1948 to 1950, 
Marehall plan loans amount to $337 million. 
In 1951 to 1956, defense aid grants of $851 
million, and defense aid loans, $48 million. 
Or total aid from the United States of $37,- 
776,000,000. 

Our Government must stop this foolish- 
ness of doling out American dollars. We 
must diligently pursue a course that will 
bring about reductions in our national debt 
and tax relief for our citizens. 

“The House granted the British this exten- 
sion by a vote of 218 to 167 and my vote was 
cast against it. z 

SOIL BANK (MAY 23, 1957) 

The soil bank, as of this report, is dead 
after June 30 this year. An amendment was 
adopted in the House last week which 
knocked out $500 million for this program. 
The Senate must reverse this action for the 
program to be operative next year. 

The soil bank was enacted too late last year 
to give it a real chance to work and it should 
have been given a fair test before being so 
abruptly stopped. Partisan politics played a 
large. part in ending the program with 88 
Republicans, mainly from the metropolitan 
areas, Joining 154 Democrats to do the job. 
This same opposition defeated the recent 
emergency corn bill. While many programs 
have been ended by & denial of funds by 
Co: and some rightly so, it is not a re- 
sponsible way to legislate. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to evaluate farm matters. That is the 
function of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee which conducts the hearings and makes 
the studies. Southern Democrats success- 
fully led the attack against the soil bank. 
Why does the South have so much power 
in Congress? Congressman ARENDS, of Illi- 
nois, has this to say about it— 

“The question has been asked why the 
South should have so much power in Con- 
gress, It is simply because the South, large- 
ly a one-party (Democratic) section of the 
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country, reelects its Members of Congress, 
thereby gaining the seniority of committees, 
It is only after years of service that one, 
by virtue of his seniority, can become a com- 
mittee chairman.” 

A sectional breakdown by residence of the 
8 senior members of each party on the 19 
committees of the House, lists 38 southerners 
in these key spots. 

FOREIGN AID 


Most of you are famillar with my stand on 
foreign aid. I have consistently voted 
against this gigantic giveaway. I would 
like to quote in part a recent letter from a 
constituent. 

"Our giveaway in Europe 1s gaining us no 
good will. I know because I have traveled 
and visited most of the European countries 
several times in the last 15 years. I have 
many relatives in Denmark, where 3 of my 
cousins wrecked and tore down better barns 
than I have on my farm here, and built $30,- 
000 and $40,000 fireproof barns (this is my 
estimated cost 1f built in this country), com- 
pletely modern 1n every way with forced air- 
conditioning and henting, also running wa- 
ter. When I asked them how come, they 
Etated they were helping their Government 
to use up the Marshall plan money for that 
year, so the Government's allotment would 
not be cut down for next year. Two other 
cousins built new large silos. None of them 
really needed help for themselves, but were 
helping their Government make use of the 
money. They laughed at us and thought we 
must be nuts." - 

This may demonstrate to some extent the 
lack of appreciation for our tax dollars 
abroad and why America has lost prestige 
and has, maybe, fewer friends the world over 
than we had before this program was started 
some 10 years ago, 

THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


The House Appropriations Committee has 
cut the Defense Department budget by $215 
billion. I intend to scrutinize this reduction 
very closely when it comes before the House 
to be certain that only nonessential items 
have been eliminated so that we will not im- 
pair, cripple, or endanger the security and 
defense of our country and our people. 

POSTAL PAY RAISE 


Many bills have been introduced in this 
Congress which would grant a pay raise to 
postal employees. Representatives of our 
postal people in Nebraska were in Washing- 
ton recently to seek congressional support 
for this legislation. In order that my posi- 
tion may be made clear on this matter, I 
am taking this means to express my view- 
points to all of the constituents I represent, 
First, I am sure all of us are grateful to 
these faithful and loyal employees of the 
Government for the services they perform so 
that our mail quickly and safely reaches our 
homes and offices. When this matter came 
up in 1955, the facts then justified a reason- 
able salary increase, which I supported and 
which was passed by the Congress and signed 
into law by the President. It was my feeling 
at that time, as it is today, that we should 
be guided by a reasonable yardstick in de- 
cisions dealing with parceling out of public 
funds. On any expenditure we must always 
consider the cost because it is the taxpayer 
who ultimately foots the bill; and as you 
well know, since serving as your representa- 
tive, I have consistently supported legislation 
which would reduce the cost of government. 

H. R. 2474 1s the bill prominently identi- 
fied with postal groups seeking a pay raise. 
This measure would increase the average 
postal salary about $1,800 a year, or an in- 
crease of about 41 percent over the present 
salary scale. It is estimated that the addi- 
tional per annum cost of the bill would 
approximate $1.3 billion for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1957. To make this measure 
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retroactive to January 1 of this year, as pro- 


vided for in the bill, would add another 


half billion dollars to its cost. If similar 
salary increases were granted to other Fed- 
eral employees and to the military, as has 
happened in the past, the cumulative cost of 
this action on the part of Congress in ap- 
proving this specific legislation could run 
well over $5 billion a year. n 

There may be specific cases, particularly 
in the metropolitan areas, where the rise 
in the cost of living would warrant adjust- 
ments in the pay scale of postal and other 
Federal workers at this time. If these facts 
can be substantiated, then upon that basis, 
I would support an increase, providing it was 
reasonable and fair, A study is in progress 
at this time so that appropriate recommen- 
dations in this respect can be made. It is 
my duty as a Member of Congress to study 
legislation carefully, including committee 
and departmental reports, and then deter- 
mine what is fair, not only for the people 
to be benefited, but for all the citizens I 
represent in the first district. I do not 
intend, for political advantage, to favor pro- 
posals which, in all probability, will not be- 
come law. Adverse reports on postal salary 
increase bills of the magnitude requested 
by H. R. 2474 have been received from the 
Post Office Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget. The administration itself has 
expressed opposition to this particular bill 
because of the excessive cost involved. This 
would indicate that, even though this legis- 
lation were passed by the Congress, it would 
almost surely be vetoed by the President. 
In 1955, the President pointed out, “There 
can be no compromise with the principle of 
fairness, and any pay legislation must be 
fair to all to whom it applies. It must be 
workable administratively and not be exces- 
sive in cost." This view expresses my 
thoughts in this regard. : 

Many postal employees have requested me 
to sign a discharge petition which would, 
in effect, discharge the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and the Rules 
Committee of the House from further con- 
sideration of H. R. 2474 and bring it di- 
rectly to the floor of the House for action. 
The House operates on a committee system 
and the members of the various committees 
study and conduct hearings on numerous 
proposals with respect to specific legislation. 
Committee consideration of proposed bills is 
essential if Members of Congress are to be 
fully informed, Therefore, I do not think 
it would be proper or desirable for me to 
sign & discharge petition on a measure of 
this scope which, in the final analysis, would 
bypass this necessary part of our legislative 
Process. There is no assurance that any bill 
brought to the House floor by this method 
would retain its original identity and re- 
main intact. Very likely the sponsors of 
such legislation, by petition, in their ef- 
fort to secure its passage might be compelled 
to accept amendments that would be unwise 
and irresponsible. History will show that 
this has sometimes been the case. I can- 
not be a party to any such proposition if I 
am to do this job right. Only two bills 
have become law by way of the discharge pe- 
tition since the rule providing for them was 
adopted by the 61st Congress almost 50 years 
ago. As an illustration, from the 80th 
through the 84th Congress, 84 discharge pe- 
titions were filed. Four received the neces- 
sary 218 signatures to piace the bills on the 
House Calendar. Two passed the House, but 
only one passed the Senate and became law. 

DOLLARS FOR DEFENSE (JUNE 27, 1957) 


The biggest single item today in our budg- 
et is the money we spend for the security 
of America. The cost is very high but it is 
cheap if we compare dollars with the lives of 
our sons. Next year’s defense spending 
called for $36 billion. The House sliced $2.5 
billion from this request which left it still 
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$1,100,000,000 below the amount appropri- 
ated for the current fiscal year ending on 
June 30. The Senate must still act on this 
measure. An effort was made in the House 
to put back some $300 million for aircraft, 
missiles, research and development, and I 
supported this proposition. Here in this 
instance was the exception and not the rule 
for me, on where economy begins, It is ap- 
parent that we must keep pace if we are 
going to keep the peace.- In these critical 
phases of our defense program, we must stay 
in a competing position with Soviet Russia 
and be certain, without doubt, that the se- 
curity forces of the United States are not 
impaired, and that we are not letting down 
our guard. We cannot afford to lag be- 
hind in these highly technical and advanced 
scientific fields or find ourselves lulled into 
& false sense and feeling of security. No one 
wants waste, duplication, or extravagance in 
government, and we must be objective in 
searching these things out; however, we can- 
not afford to gamble on needed essential 
items of defense—particularly aircraft and 
missiles, when the very freedom of America 
is at stake. 

Let's take a look at some of the costs of 
these defense items. A B-29 bomber of 
World War II cost about 600,000. The 
B-36 of Korea cost $4 million, and now the 
B-52 which is taking the place of the B-36 
will average out at about $8!4 million each, 
Submarines of World War II cost $4.7 mil- 
lion, then the cost went up during the Ko- 
rean war to about $22 million, and today our 
nuclear submarines cost between $40 and $60 
million. Many of the increases may be at- 
tributed to the growing complexity of these 
&nd other weapons now being procured, and 
price and wage boosts which the Defense 
Department must pay like anyone else for 
any goods and services thatit wants. Prices 
for petroleum and petroleum products, met- 
als and metal products and machinery have 
risen significantly during the last several 
years. In addition to the fuel price in- 
crease, modern jet aircraft are more expen- 
sive to operate because of increased fuel con- 
sumption. For example; one of the new jet 
engines consumes more fuel in an hour than 
you use in your car in a year, and the fuel 
costs of a B-52 for just 1 hour are $330. The 
cost of overhauling aircraft and other com- 
plex equipment is steadily increasing. To- 
day it costs $44,000 to overhaul an Air Force 
F-102 fighter, more than double the amount 
it used to cost to overhaul an earlier model. 
So when we add everything up, we can see 
that & strong program of defense for our 
country is expensive, and as one Member of 
Congress has so many times said, "I would 
rather err on the side of strength than on 
the side of weakness, and I might add, 
“Because then it would be too late." 

Congratulations to J. LeRoy Welsh, of 
Omaha, for his capable leadership as chair- 
man of the five-man bipartisan Commission 
appointed by the President to study and 
make recommendations for the increased in- 
dustrial use of agricultural products. "We are 
determined that the rural citizens of Amer- 
ica will come in for a greater share of our 
national prosperity, and the contributions 
by him and his associates in this field, will 
greatly encourage the advancement of thia 
program. 

Sac. WILLIAM S. GIRARD 

During the past few weeks I have received 
numerous wires and letters from citizens of 
Nebraska protesting the trial of Sp3c. William 
S. Girard in the Japanese courts. First, may 
I say that I am in complete agreement with 
these expressions from home. On the basis 
of the facts that have been brought to light, 
Girard should have been tried by Army au- 
thorities. When this matter first came up, 
I went to the Pentagon and discussed the 
Girard incident personally with the Secre- 
tary of the Army, Wilber Brucker. Although 
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the matter was then beyond his jurisdiction 
and authority, I can honestly say to you that 
he was in sympathy with my position and 
had so made known his views to his supe- 
riors but his recommendations were over- 
ruled. It might be well to review briefly the 
background of the United States-Japanese 
treaty adopted in 1953. Under the terms of 
this agreement the authorities of Japan have 
the prior right or jurisdiction to try members 
of the United States Armed Forces for an 
injury caused to a Japanese national unless— 
and this is the crux of the argument—such 
injury is one “arising out of any act or omis- 
sion done in the performance of official 
duty." Since the commanding general of 
Girard's division certified that Girard's ac- 
tion was done in the performance of offic 
duty, it is my feeling that the Army authori- 
ties should have jurisdiction over him. i 

This specific treaty with Japan 1s not tech* 
nically a Status of Forces Treaty but in 
most respects it has the earmarks of one and 
the end results are the same. Therefore the 
whole Girard case focuses attention on the 
"Status of Forces" Treaty made with the 
NATO countries which was ratified by the 
Senate in 1953 by a vote of 72 to 15, and 
comparable arrangements similarly entered 
into since then between our Government 
other foreign powers. As a Member of Con- 
gress, I have opposed this type of agreement 
which repeals international law followed for 
more than a century. In the absence of any 
treaty provisions and according to interna- 
tional law, our soldiers stationed abroad en- 
joy. an immunity from civil and 
jurisdiction. Yet, under these so-called 
Status of Forces Treaty arrangements with 
foreign governments, the United States must 
surrender to that country and its courts, $ 
soldier who may be charged with violating 
the criminal laws of that nation. I 5 
continue to challenge the proponents of such 
international agreements—of a statuts-of- 
forces nature— which will permit an Ameri- 
can boy who violates the law of a forelg? 
nation to be tried and punished in a foreign 
court where the violation may have been 
unintentional, where there may have been nO 
criminal motive, and where the act com- 
mitted was not criminal under American 
laws. 


From time to time amendments to legis" 
lation have been considered on the floor of 
the House which were designed to 
American boys an American trial if they 
committed a crime in a foreign country. 
have always vigorously supported these 
amendments and will continue to do so in 
the interest of justice and equality to mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. In 1955, Mr. BOW» 
Republican, of Ohio, and Mr. Bupex, Repub- 
lican, of Idaho, both introduced amendments 
to repeal portions of the Status of Forces 
Treaty agreements. The Budge amendment 
would have prevented any country wh 
the Status of Forces Treaty is in effect from 
participating in our foreign-aid programs 
unless that country waived a claim to try 
American soldiers in their civil courts 
agreed to turn these American soldiers over 
to the United States authorities to be tried 
under our principles of justice. The BoW 
amendment would have restricted the send- 
ing of American troops to any nation refusing 
to comply in similar manner. In my news- 
letter under date of July 15, 1955, I sta 
"Although both measures were rejected, 
supported them as did many other Members 
of the House who believe that an America? 
soldier should not be denied, as would be 
true in so many cases, a trial by jury.” 

Representative Porr, Republican, of Vif* 
ginia, an able lawyer and a member of th 
House Judiciary Committee, says that advo- 
cates of the status-of-forces treaties argu? 
that these treaties contain a list of nine 
rules, which guarantee a fair trial in foreign 
courts. However, according to Mr, Porr. 
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LU 
A close examination of that Hst discloses 
that they do not guarantee a public trial, 
& jury trial, presumption of innocence, free- 
dom from compulsory self-incrimination, 
freedom from double jeopardy, freedom of 
D, speech, press or assembly, or a pro- 
tection against hearsay evidence, excessive 
Or cruel and unusual punishment,” and 
Y, Mr. Porr says, “It is significant to 
nate that in some nations of the world where 
Cod is scarce, the penalty for stealing a 
chicken is the removal of a hand and in 
nations where the cow is considered holy, a 
m convicted of killing a cow may receive 
the death penalty.” , 


Status of the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. . Mr. Speaker, in recent 
Months there has been a number of re- 
the press and elsewhere with 

ae to the actuarial solvency of the 
abiit?" and survivors insurance and dis- 
ty insurance trust funds. For the 
Most part these reports have concerned 
themselves with the imminence of the 
Called cross over whereby annual fund 

a luses become deficits as the result of 
i of disbursements over collec- 


The old-age and survivors insurance 
d» is an integral part of virtually 
nel American's planning for his retire- 
depen security and for the security of his 
death dents in the event of his untimely 
the To millions of American citizens 
100, OASI system constitutes the basic 

Sundation of retirement security and 
fare worship protection. Because of that 
M I believe it appropriate that the 

bers of Congress and the American 
most © have made available to them the 
of the ennt Statement of the operation 

* OASI trust fund issued by the 
23, ioni" Trustees and a report of July 
Educati by the Department of Health, 
the tion, and Welfare with respect to 

Mr cial status of the fund. 
from. Speaker, because disbursements 
OAST the fund closely apnroximate 
fiscal tax collections, because of the great 
modes plications contained in even 
beca reforms in the OASI system, and 

Of the public reliance on a 
tion, it program of OASI protec- 
stanti is extremely important that sub- 
Bram p, amendments in the OAFI pro- 
hea Hn carefully considered in public 
bate er in executive session, and in de- 
enacted € floor before such changes are 
Son iui o law. It was for that rea- 
Of the m at the time of the enactment 
ments €ritorious social security amend- 

of 1954 during the Republican 
ess, careful and deliberate 
€ proposed amendments was 
^ € Congress. In the 83d Con- 

Sroup of highly skilled nonpar- 
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tisan experts made a thorough study of 
their social security system. As a result 
of their study, as a result of study by 
the appropriate departments in the ad- 
ministration, and as a result of study by 
the Congress, the social security amend- 
ments of 1954 were developed. These 
amendments constituted in my judgment 
the most important and the most bene- 
ficial changes made in the law since the 
program's inception. 

These Republican improvements in- 
cluded the following changes in the law: 

First. Coverage was extended to an 
additional 10.2 million American workers 
and their families, including farmers, 


State and local government employees, 


and self-employed professional indi- 
viduals; 

Second. Monthly benefits were in- 
creased for those already on the retire- 
ment rolls and an improved benefit for- 
mula was provided for those retiring in 
the future; 

Third. Average benefit payments were 
raised by allowing the dropout of up to 
5 years of lowest earnings; 

Fourth. Benefit recipients were al- 
lowed to earn as much as $1,200 annually 
without loss of benefits; 

Fifth. Benefit rights of individuals 
were protected during periods of total 
disability, and other important improve- 
ments were made in the law that I shall 
not take the time to enumerate. 

I stress the fact that these improve- 
ments were made possible by, and were 
the result of, thorough and complete 
consideration of the legislation in public 
hearings, in executive sessions, and in 
expert study. 

In the Democrat-controlled 84th Con- 
gress social-security amendments were 
again enacted, but unfortunately such 
amendments did not receive the exten- 
sive study that circumstances warranted 
be given to them. The Republican mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means constructively endeavored to 
have public hearings held on proposed 
changes to the Social Security Act at the 
time the Democrat members of the com- 
mittee undertook to hastily prepare 
what they hoped would be a politically 
popular social security bill. This oc- 
curred in 1955 during the first session 
of the 84th Congress, and the Democrat 
majority ussed as an excuse for not hold- 
ing hearings the fact that time remain- 
ing in. the 1955 session of Congress did 
not permit a mature consideration of 
the proposed changes. The Democrats 
took this position despite the fact that 
they were proposing a multibillion dollar 
increase in the cost of the program, de- 
spite the fact that they proposed to in- 
crease the social security tax burden 
imposed on the American people, and 
despite the fact that there were many 
other meritorious proposals for improv- 
ing the OASI system that were to be 
arbitrarily disregarded by the Democrat 
majority. The soundness of the Repub- 
lican position on the legislation to the 
effect that hearings should be held so 
that the proposed amendments could 
be perfected and so that a priority could 
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be established to determine the changes 
that would be most beneficial to the 
American people was clearly supported 
by the fact that the Senate took no 
action on the bill during 1955 and that 
the legislation did not become public 
law until August 1, 1956. The Republi- 
can Party supported the resulting 
amendments to the law but pointed out 
the need for more deliberate considera- 
tion of the proposed changes. 

It is important to recount this legisla- 
tive record of Republican responsibility 
and Democrat political motivation with 
regard to social-security legislation be- 
cause of its implications with respect to 
future improvements in the social-secu- 
rity law that may become possible and 
may be deemed desirable and necessary, 
Under existing law the ultimate tax on 
covered wages is projected to become 9 
percent effective in 1975 shared equally 
by employees and their employers. The 
self-employment tax would become 634 
percent at that time. To evaluate the 
highness of these rates it must be re- 
membered that the tax applicable to 
wages is a tax on gross wages without 
any allowance for personal exemptions, 
dependents, or other deductions. The 
tax on self-employment income is a tax 
on adjusted gross income and permits 
only certain business deductions. Con- 
sequently, as a percentage of net income, 
the tax is substantially higher than 
would be indicated by the actual rates. 
Mr. Speaker, these facts make it obvious 
that meritorious improvements in the so- 
cial-security law which affect millions of 
Americans must be the subject of the 
most careful legislative study at such 
time as they are enacted. Democrat-con- 
trolled executive sessions are not enough. 
The public’s stake in a sound social-se- 
curity program is so great that the Dem- 
ocrat Party cannot responsibly pursue 
& course of closed-door sessions in the 
preparation of social-security amend- 
ments as they did in 1952 and again in 
1954. Such legislation must not be 
brought up under suspension of the 
rules in the House of Representatives al- 
lowing only 40 minutes of debate in re- 
gard to a program that is so vital to the 
economic security of our great Nation. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means during the 83d Con- 
gress it was my privilege to be the author 
of the legislation which made sweeping 
improvements in our social-security 
program and which became known as 
the Social Security Amendments of 
1954. As chairman of the committee at 
that time I insisted, with the support of 
my colleagues on the committee, that 
public hearings be held on the legisla- 
tion and that full discussion be had on 
the subject before further legislative 
action was taken. It is my hope that 
further improvements in the law will 
come about only after such considera- 
tion in public session has occurred. AsI 
stated previously I will include two docu- 
ments relating to the actuarial status of 
the OASI trust fund for the information 
of all interested persons at this point in 
the RECORD: 
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Statement of operations of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during the 
fiscal year 1956 


Total assets of the trust fund, June 30, 106. K 


Receipts, fiscal year 1956: 
Insurance contributions: 


Appropriations. . - --»«ðẽ ree 
Deposits arising from State agreements 


Gross insurance contributlons 


$21, 141, 001, 461. 71 


=- $6, 336, 84, 603. 39 
-- 171,565, 577. 42 


-. 6, 508, 370, 180, 81 


Less payment into the Treasury for taxes subject 


to refund 


Net insurance contributions.. 
Interest and profit: 


On Investments....... F 


un 66, 000, 000. 00 
. $6, 412, 370, 180. 81 


On amount held in railroad retirement account 


to crodit of trust fund 


Disbursements, fiscal year 1956: 


Benefit payments 


Administrative expenses: 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Treasury Department... 


Proparation for consiruction of building for 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
vé 124, 470, 575. 49 


BULL armes p elvis AT 131, 807. 92 
8 


Net administrative expenses 


"Total disbursements- 
Net addition to trust fund 


Total assets of the trust fund, June 30, 1056 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
July 223, 1957. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE OLD-AGE AND SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


The trustees of the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, in their re- 
port to Congress dated March 1, 1957, state 
that the old-age and survivors insurance 
system is in actuarial balance. That is, for 
the long-range future the system will have 
sufficient income from contributions, based 
on the tax schedule now in the law, and from 
interest earned on investments, to meet all 
future payments for benefits and administra- 
tive expenses. Disbursements will grow, 
but so too will contribution and interést 
income. 

It was widely recognized when the old-age 
and survivors insurance program was first 
established that the number of beneficiaries 
on the rolls, and hence the amount of benefit 
payments, would increase steadily for the 
next 50 or 75 years. This is due not only to 
the rising number of aged persons in the 
population but also because in the future a 
much larger proportion of aged persons is 
expected to be eligible to receive benefits un-. 
der the program than at present. 

To meet this expected future rise in bene- 
fit payments Congress has provided for grad- 
ually rising contribution rates. The com- 
bined employer-employee contribution rate 
to finance the retirement and survivor bene- 
fits under the program is now 4 percent of 
the first $4,200 of an employee's anual earn- 
ings. The combined rate is scheduled to 
rise to 5 percent in 1960; to 6 percent in 
1965; to 7 percent in 1970; and to 8 percent 
for 1975 and later years. (Beginning in 
1957, an additional one-half percent of tax- 
able earnings is paid into a separate fund— 
the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 


‘Total intero . ae 
Tanne 8 


ma 7, 439, 000. 00 


404, 889, 075. 05 
6, 937, 250, 255. 86 


5, 360, 813, 247. 00 
$94, 892, 621. 97 
29, 516, 077. 17 
61, 876. 35 


1, 452, 107, 301. 29 
22, 593, 108, 763. 00 


Fund—to finance the payment of monthly 
insurance benefits to disabled workers be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 65.) 

Because of the long-run upward trend in 
benefit payments the excess of income over 
disbursements declines each year during the 
5-year periods between scheduled tax in- 
creases. As a result, it has been recognized 
that the year-to-year growth in the trust 
fund would be smallest—the fund might 
even decline—for a time before each change 
in rate became effective. However, aggregate 
income of the fund over many years will 
exceed aggregate outgo, and thus the long- 
range trend in the size of the fund will be 
upward. 

CURRENT DEVELOPMENT 


1. Trust fund income has exceeded outgo 
in every year since the program started op- 
erations in 1937. As expected, the amount of 
this excess of income over disbursements— 
in other words, the net increase in the 
fund—has been declining for the past sev- 
eral years. Thus during the calendar year 
1954 the fund increased by $1,869 million; 
during 1955, by $1,087 million; during 1956, 
by $856 million. Estimates now indicate that 
during calendar year 1957 the trust fund 
will increase by more than $100 million. The 
assets of the fund at December 31, 1957, are 
estimated at $22.6 billion. During 1958 the 
fund may increase slightly or decrease 
slightly. (A precise estimate of the direction 
of movement in 1958 is not possible because 
a slight variation in estimated income or in 
estimated disbursements can completely 
change the close balance that will appar- 
ently prevail for that year.) In 1959 it seems 
quite likely that the fund will decline. Then 
under the impetus of the rate increase be- 
ginning in 1960 the fund will rise substan- 
tially during the first 2 or 3 years of the next 
5-year period, 1960-64. 

2. Although contribution income to the 
trust fund is In line with and is expected to 
continue in line with estimates, current bene- 
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fit expenditures are somewhat higher than 
was originally estimated. As a result, the 
temporary halt in the growth of the fund 
which was foreseen as a part of the general 
pattern of trust-fund growth has come about 
somewhat earlier than was expected. 

3, Legislation 1n 1954 and 1956 extended 
coverage under the program to a number o 
occupational groups that were formerly ex- 
cluded. -More aged persons have become in* 
sured and filed claims for benefits as a result 
of these extensions of coverage than was 
originally estimated. Self-employed farmers 
are a major group among these clalmants. 
Some 375,000 self-employed farm operators 
filed applications for retirement benefits by 
June 30, 1957. These higher than expec 
claims, coming primarily from a backlog of 
farmers, many of whom were well beyond thé 
minimum retirement age under the program, 
represent largely a one-time event. The re- 
sulting additional benefit payments, although 
significant from a short-range viewpoint 
have virtually no significance in relation tO 
the program's aggregate disbursements over 
the long-range future and thus have vir- 
tually no effect on the financial soundness 
of the system, 

4. A minor element 1n raising the amount 
of benefit payments over the short-range 
future beyond what was expected is a result 
of the provision, enacted in 1956, which 
lowered from 65 to 62 the minimum eligibility 
age for benefits to women, Benefits under 
this provision first became payable for the 
month of November 1956. 

On November 1, 1956, there were an esti- 
mated 1,300,000 women between the ages 
62 and 65 who were eligible for old-age an 
survivors insurance benefits. Of this to 
some 860,000 could draw benefits for Novem- 
ber if they filed an application; the remain“ 
ing 440,000 women were either workingwomen 
or wives whose husbands were working. 

The number of women between 62 and 65 
on November 1, 1956, who it was estima 
would file applications for benefits before 
reaching age 65 was 740,000. About 710 
have actually filed by June 30, 1957. It 15 
estimated that an additional 80,000 
women will file applications before they 
reach age 65, bringing the total to 790,000, » 
or some 7 percent in excess of the orl 
estimate. However, current experience in- 
dicates that the excess over the estimate 
the result of claims filed by women workers 
and wives. (It is not the result of claims 
filed by widows—who can receive full-rate 
benefits at age 62.) The higher disburse- 
ments arising from these additional 
will have no significant effect on the long 
range cost of the system. This is because 
a woman who elects a retired worker's or 3 
wife's benefit when she is between age 62 
age 65 will receive & reduced benefit 
before and after age 65, which 1s, on 
actuarial basis, virtually equivalent to the 
full-rate benefit that would have been pay“ 
&ble at age 65. 

CONCLUSION 


The earller-than-expected temporary halt 
1n the anticipated future growth of the 
fund will have no significant effect on thé 
long-run actuarial balance of the system- 
Moreover, there is nothing in recent x 
ence under the old-age and survivors’ insur 
ance program which suggests the need for 
changes in the present contribution schedule 
in order to assure the continued finan 
soundness of the system. 


1957 
Qualifying To Vote in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
& few days ago speaking to a group of 
Ocrats at San Antonio, Tex., I 
Pointed out the necessity for poll-tax 
Payments in Texas, beginning October 1, 
1957, tn order to qualify to vote in 1958. 
Tequest unanimous consent to include 


My remarks in the Appendix to the 
CORD. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
Ollows: 
The first job for Democrats right now 1s 
Betting the Democrats ready to vote in 1958. 
& few weeks, on October 1, 1957, to be 
MEN the poll-tax paying period will open 
T = county tax collectors offices all over 


Those of us who want democracy to 

in Texas must work to wipe out the 

sig record we have had by qualifying our- 

Ives to vote. Too few people in Texas 

Qualify to vote and then vote. Government 

everybody's job. You have a stake, a 
Privilege, a duty, and an opportunity. 

Wry should Texans bother to pay $1.75 this 
year? Well, the reasons are many. In the 
Clites, there will be city elections and school 
bo 4 elections. There wil be important 
‘a Nd elections. They will affect the tax rate 

ons of Texas homeowners. 
on the rural areas there will be elections 
n watershed flood prevention districts. 
ere will also be some school elections and 
© county bond elections. Then there will 
the elections of 150 members of the Texas 
the of Representatives and 15 members of 
nM Senate. Those elections are par- 
of ly Important to rural people because 
the attacks on their REA power program 

4 on their rural roads program. 

lt is clear that the enemies of rural 
chin, € cooperatives have control of the ma- 
lat ery and a majority in the Texas Legis- 
3 and there's just one cure for that— 

the 230,000 Texas families who belong 
Med REA co-ops to pay their poll taxes 
"x ready to vote next July. Just re- 

Y, an attack has been launched on the 
of thine market road program. The enemies 
they Program were defeated in 1951, when 
ing Set out to do away with rural roadbutid- 
thas They said the job was finished, that 
defeat ot was out of the mud. They were 

000 d and since that time, more than 
been miles of farm-to-market roads have 
travel Mt in Texas. But school buses still 
un thousands of miles of dusty, muddy, 

Paved roads, 

Ow they are back at it again, with the 
any Old song. They say there is no longer 
Dee for paving rural roads, that the 
The . Ought to be switched to other uses. 
July © will be decided at the polls in 
dadan 4 August of 1958. And it will be 
*d by the Texans who step up to the 
fax tha Seren window and ante up 81.75 
this Ste Eht to be a practicing citizen in 
81.75 te of ours. And you must pay that 

by January 31, 1958, to vote to save 
farm-to-market roads in Texas. 
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A large number of constitutional amend- 
ments will be submitted, to the qualified 
voters in November of next year. Then we 
have to elect a United States Senator, a 
governor, a lieutenant governor with power 
to appoint committees with life or death 
power over all legislation, & commissioner 
of agriculture, an attorney general, a land 
commissioner, a State treasurer, a railroad 
commissioner, and a comptroller. 

But that is not all you get to decide on 
for the sum of $1.75. We have 22 Congress- 
men in Texas, and they'll all be up for re- 
election next year, except 1 who is talking 
about running for another office. 

And then there are the precinct conven- 
tions of the Democratic Party, on the fourth 
Saturday in July of next year. You can't 
attend those conventions unless you have a 
poll tax or an exemption certificate for 1957. 
And here in Texas, the Democratic Party ma- 
chinery is, as someone said the other day, 
the machinery of the State Government. 
Unless real Democrats qualify themselves 
and take part in those conventions, the 
party machinery will speak only for the 
few—perhaps those who have been trying 
to destroy the Democratic Party befcre, and 
who will do it again if we give them the 
chance. Right now our Democratic Party 
is headed in Texas by some officers who in 
1952 tried to destroy the party, and who came 
back in 1956 and took charge again. Until 
the year-in-and-year-out Democrats who can 
be trusted to be faithful hold the party’s 
top offices in Texas, we can continue to see 
the same thing happen again. 

Let me put.in a word of warning right 
now. The drought and Ezra Benson have 
driven many Texans off the farms and into 
the cities. Mama and papa, if they are past 
60, have been voting each year in the country 
without getting exemption certificates. But 
if they've moved to town, to a city of 10,000 
or more, they must get a new exemption 
every year. It broke my heart last spring to 
talk with dozens of fine Texans who wanted 
to help*us, but hadn't known that they had 
to get an exemption each year now that 
they've moved to town. 

You must pay your poll tax or get your 
exemption certiflcate between October 1, 
1957, and January 31, 1958, so that you can 
vote in all elections and participate in the 
conventions in 1958. 

So pay your poll tax or get your exemption, 
and get it early so you won't forget. Let's 
all be citizens in 1958, no* just residents of 
Texas, Government is everybody's job. 
Hard money and high interest rate aren't 
accidents. Get ready to vote. 


Analysis of All Rollcall Votes in the House 
of Representatives During the Ist Ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at the end of the 84th Congress 
I presented a statistical record which 
portrayed the support accorded Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s legislative program by 
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the members of both parties in the House 
of Representatives. Once again I have 
prepared similar tables covering the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress. 

During this session there were 100 
record votes. I have classified these 
rolicalls into four groups. Group 1 in- 
cludes 26 issues which are not concerned 
with the President’s program. Group 2 
includes 23 issues on the President's pro- 
gram which were supported by a major- 
ity of the members of both parties, 
Group 3 includes 24 issues where a ma- 
jority of the Republicans voted in oppo- 
sition to the President's program. Al- 
though this looks like a great many roll- 
calls, I must add that 13 of these rollcalls 
involved amendments to a single bill, 
H. R. 6287, the appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. One of these 
amendments involved a vote on a $30,000 
item. I have no way of weighing roll- 


.calls and hence have included the entire 


24 in the group of Eisenhower rollcalls. 
However, these 13 are hardly representa- 
tive of support for the President's over- 
all program. Group 4 comprises 2% 
issues. 'These are the issues where the 
parties were clearly divided, a majority 
of the Republicans voting in support of 
the President and a majority of the 
Democrats in opposition to him. It is 
significant that this is the most numer- 
ous group. , 

Immediately following my remarks I 
have included the classification of each 
of the 100 rollcalls together with com- 
— statistics for the Eisenhower roll- 
calls. 

When we consider the entire list of 74 
Eisenhower rollcalls, we find that of all 
the votes cast in support of President 
Eisenhower's position, Republicans ac- 
count for 53.8 percent, and Democrats, 
46,2 percent. Of all the votes cast in 
opposition to President Eisenhower's 
position, the Republicans were respon- 
sible for 36.6 percent, and the Democrats 
for 63.4 percent. 

When we compute Republican and 
Democrat support scores for the entire 
list of 74 Eisenhower rollcalls, we find a 
Republican support score of 64.7 per- 
cent and an opposition score of only 35.3 
percent. 'The Democrat support score is 
47.7 percent, the opposition score, 52.3 
percent. Mr. Speaker, let me add that ' 
these percentages include the 13 rollcalls 
already discussed, as well as the 23 issues 
where a majority of both parties sup- 
ported the President. 

The support score for the 27 issues 
where the parties were divided is most 
revealing. The Republican support 
score was 82.4 percent, and the opposi- 
tion only 17.6 percent. On the other 
hand, the Democrat support score for 
these issues was only 16 percent, and 
their opposition score 84 percent. 

The President needs a Republican 86th 
Congress so that he may complete the 
task he has undertaken. 
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Classification of all House rollcalls, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 


Description 


Election of Spoaker. 

Middle East policy (IT. Res. 123)—Providing for the consideration of TT. J. Res. 117, authorizing the President to undertake economic and military 
Doy sa pr with nations in the gencral area of the Middle East, Passed 262 to 146. 

Middle East 72 (II. J. Res. 117)—Authorizing the President to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations in the general ares 
of the Middle East. Passage. Passed 355 to 61. 

1957 deficiency a Phd tio (H. R. 4219)—Lanham amendment placing a $15,728,000 limitation on amount to be spent for State and local admin- 
istration of ic-assistance grants, Passed 205 to 108. 

Dun relie! ua R. 5 i payment to ranchers for deferred grazing as part of relief available to drought-stricken areas of the 

uthwest. Passage. Pa 7 E 

Middle East policy (H. Res. 188)— Providing for House agreement to Senate amendments to H, J, Res. 117, authorizing the President to under · 
take economie and military cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle East. Passage. Passed 350 to 00. 

Budget (H. Res. 190)—Requesting the President to indicate where substantial reductions in the 1958 budget may best be made, Passage of 
H. Res. 192, providing for consideration of H. Res. 190. Passed 219 to 185, 

Budget (H. Res. 190) —Motion to recommit and substitute resolution commending President for requesting departments to review budget requests 
to determine where cuts can be made, and requesting the President to make information received available to the House of Representatives. 


«T EM NE K — M LA 


Corn program (H. R, 4901)—Establishing a minimum acreage allotment for corn. Motion to recommit. Rejected 108 to 237. 
Corn program (II. R.4901)—Passage. Rejected 188 to 217. Jec 


o enea 


partin 225, 

58 iations for De ents of Labor and Health, Éducation, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)— d reduce bY 

2720800 t. he appropriation for 3 new positions in the Departm ent of La agencies ( Amendment to redu. 
East. to 125 


1958 appropriations for Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, and related H. R. 6287)— 1 by 
9846,50 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of N Saat 200 [la „ W 


1958 appropriat 
$442,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. Passed 214 to 205. 
[ons lor Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. G.) Amendment to reduce by 


m, Passed 342 to 77 
1958 a iations for Departments of Labor and Health, Education, id Welfare, an: "Y ^ 237)—A mend men: b 
$346 000 the 1 esee for new positions tn the Bureau of Labor Statistics, S W vy e 


000 the appropriation for new positions in the Office of Education. Rejected to 207. 
Tabor and Health, Eduestion, and Welfare, and related anencies m R. 6287)—Amendment to delete lan- 
ejected 185 to 231 


tional House Office Building. Rejected 176 to 206, 
1958 ö for the legislative branch (H. R. 7599)—Passage, Passed 279 to 93. 
ichizan water diversion (H. R. 2)—Authorizing the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi to divert additional water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway. Passage of H. Res. 254, providing for consideration of H. R. 2. Passed 267 to 102. 
Lake Michigan water diversion (H. R. 2)—Motton to recommit until the bilateral discussions between the United States and the Dominion of 


SZ X En 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 * B 8 


Motion to recommit. Rejected 47 to 293. 

1938 Appropriations for m N of Defense (H. R. 7665)—Motion to recommit with instructions to restore $313,000,000 of the committee cut 
of $2,580,7 . Re E 

18 appropriation lor the Debatten ot E te Oasidoration el TE E ur to E rights 

, civ ts (II. Res. 259)—Prov . rovid eans her securing tectin; 

of persons within the jurisdiction of the United States. Passed 290 to 117. 5 EN 3 and pro geun 

Civil rights (H. R. 6127)—Providing means of further securing ana protecting civil rights of persons within the Jurisdiction of the United States. 

coston Ca a vite instruct 5 protain for jury in contempt proceedings. Rejected 158 to 251. 
‘vil rig cB. — Passage. . 

3d We appro ious Bi EA R. 7221)—Motion to agree to Senate amendment providing $14,000,000 for initiation of Federal flood 

urance program. 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (H. R. 6074) —ExtendIng for 1 „Passage. Passed 345 to 7. 
Small Busine ss Act (H. R. 7963)—A mending Small Business Act of 1953, making the Small Sosina Administra tion a permanent agency, Passed 
0 2. 

1958 a; 3 for e 8 of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies (H. R. 6287)—Motion to recommit thé 
conference report. Re t 

Senate Office Building (S. 1428) —Authorlzing furniture and furnishings for the additional office building for the U. S. Senate, Motion to recommit 
with instructions that the House Public Works Committee insert specific cost Marek. Rejected 135 to 232, 

Senate Office Building (S. 1429)—A uthorizing the enlargement and remodeling of Senators’ suites, and other changes and Improvements in the 
cine mae Building, Motion to recommit with instructions that the House Public Works Committee insert specific cost figure 

Military public works bill (H. R. 8210) —A uthortzing certain construction at military installations. Amendment deleting from bill section requiring 
congressional review of action by Defense Department to eliminate activities competing with small businesses. Rejected 183 to 230. 

Federal advisory committee (H. R. 7390)—Providing for limitation and regulation of the use of advisory committees within the executive branch. 
Motion to recommit to the Committee on Government Operations with instructions to receive further testimony from the Department of Defonse 
and the Post Office Department, Rejected 182 to 225, 
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Classification of all House rollcalls, 85th Cong., 1st sess.—Continued 


Description 


Reorganization Act of 1949, amendment to (H, R. 8104)—4 mending so that such act will apply to reorganization plans transmitted to Congress at 
any time before July 1, 1939. Motion to recommit. Rejected 46 to 338. 

Voterans’ benefit (II. R. 5o)—Amending the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 to restrict the transfer of estates of incompetent veterans derived from 
compensation and pensions. Motion to recommit, Passed 191 to 161, 

Mutual Security Act of 1957 (S. 2130)—Motion to recommit to M provisions creating the development loan fund, Rejected 181 to 227, 

Mutual Security Act of 1957 (S. 2130) —Passage. P 254 to 

Postal pay increase (Li. n 2474) — Providing for a $546 DOS. m {= salary of employees in the postal flold servi Passage. Passed 379 to 33, 

School pos ferien (H. R. 1)—Providing for Federal assistance to States for school construction, Motion to strike the enacting clause (and pre- 
vent further consideration of the bill), Passed 208 to 203, 

Airways modernization (S. 1855) — Establishing the A yis Modernization Board to provide for the development and modernization of navigation 
and traffic control AWO assage. Passed 375 to 17. 

xo Angelo Sean creda (I. R. 2147)—Providing for the construction of the San Angelo Federal reclamation project, Texas. Motion to recommit, 


San 3 project (H. R. 2147 - Passage. Passed 201 to 190. 
Niagara power (H. R. n the public construction of certain works of improvement in the Niagara River for power, and for other 
"rposes, Passage, Pas 

District of Columbia tunnel (H. R. 6763)—Providing for the construction of a Hane tunnel under the Potomac River in the vicinity of Constitution 
Avo, in lieu of n bridge previously 8 Motion to consider the bill. Passed 297 to 76. 

District - Columbia tunnel or bridge (H. R. 6763)—Motion to strike enacting clause (and prevent further consideration of the bil. Rejected 

í 

District of Colnmbia tunnel or bridge (H, R. 3 to consider the bill. Passed 275 to 

ee of Columbia tunnel or bridge (II. R. Gr) Amendment changing the bill to serie for a Glane bridge in lieu ofa tunnel, Passod 

DM Gi. m. R. RO impene a treaty and agreement with the Republic of Panama, Motlon to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 

tone supplemental an appropriations (II. R. 9131)—Motion to recommit with Instructions to reduce appropriation of new funds for T V A by $9,784,000. 

ejecte 

1958 supplemental appropriations m t. 9131)— Passage, Passed 330 

Meat-promotion program: Rule (H. Res. 362)— Providing for the pel LOMA of H. R. 724, a the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
permitting deductions for a self-help meat-promotion program. Passage. Rejected 175 to 216. 

District of Columbia Auditorium Commission (H. R. 4813)— Extending the life of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission, Adoption 
of conference report authorizing the acquisition of certain land for a District auditorium-cultural center, Rejected 115 to 284. 

International Atomie Energy Agency (H. R. 8992)—Providing for United States participation in the organs of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Motion to delete provision for congressional control over distribution of nuclear material and deleting authorization for matching of 
material with other members. Passed 298 to 100, 

8 . N 5 (H. R. 8996)—Amendment deleting $3,000,000 for design and construction estimates of a plutonium 
rese ejecte 0 

Atomie cian Commission authorization (H. R. oes ea deleting $55,000,000 for construction by the Commission of a natural urantum 
and a 3 recycle reactor. Passed 211 to 


Atomic Energy Commission authorization (H. s 850 Amendment revising ive power reactor demonstration program and deleting 
provision for Government ownership and 0] tion of ae lants, Passed to 185. 

Atomic Energy Commission vet gro . — 8000) — Passage. Passed 383 to 

Federal age re pa m MN . 2462)— viding an a hene e reb d da salary increase for classified Federal employees. Motion to 
recommit. He to 

Federal employees pay raise (H. R. —Passage, Passed 329 to 58, 

Public works ap 5 (H. R. 8090)—M aking appropriations for civil functions administered by the Department of the Army and certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interlor for fiscal year 1958. (Conference Re Mot ion to agree to Senate amendment earmarking $500,000 


for preparing plans for Bruces Eddy ay protect on Clearwater River, Idaho. Rejected 23 to nod 
Postal rnte ac fustment (II. R. 5836)—1Increasing certain postal rates. Passage. Passed 256 
Mutual 3 . (S. S pm cx Seas conference report increasing amount cereos by House by $250,000,000 and extending develop 
ment und to assed 
5 — y red — Nr Ananing the Interstate Commerce Act to change the requirements for obtaining a freight forwarder permit, 
tis F for mutual security (II. R. 9302)— Motion to recommit with instructions to increase various items by $715,000,000. Rojected 


1088 6 tations for mutual security (H. R. 9302)—Passage, Passed 252 to 130. 
83 aL R. mic) Providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain alr carriers. Motion to suspend the rules and pass 


the bill. Passed 242 to 91. 
ofa at sia the District of Columbia. Adoption sf eonferen ce report Rejected ato PA SERO ny UN DR Cea UON LORE 
st t 0 la. [7 
ost. nia disposal of dam A MERE Lit Nanu River i. in West Virginia (conference report). to recom- 


West Virginia Dam (8. 1520)— Providing for the d 


mit to conference with instructions to Ls on 5 Federal contribution to $50,000 as recommended by 832 77 of Engineers 
instead of $112,000 as provided in repo: Rejected 137 
1958 se erect a iere ink el (H. H, R, nai) Conference re 5.00 ES — c irs and concur In Senate amendment striking out funds for 
construction o airport near V 
1958 „ enn oM (II. R. SI Motion (o A to agree to Senate amendment providing an additional $475,000 for the Columbia River 
R MI to 
d SACRO for the Atomie Energy Commission (H. R. 9379)— Amendment restoring $30,000,000 for Industry cooperative program. 


n Con Res 10 485, athorizing the printing of 500,000 additional copies of an fllustrated booklet on the Capitol at cost of $95,000. Passage. Passed, 


183 to 129. 
1958 supplementa! a; priations (Tf R. 9131)—(Conference 2 ng tae Mos to recede from disagreement on Senate amendment providing an 
additional $47: 78,000 br the Colombia River project. Passed 166 to 
1958 supplemental 5 — ns (II. R. 9131) -Motion to agree to S d providing for $125,000 for Columbia River 2 Passed 165 to 120. 
MU ied loans (S. 2229)— Providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers, Adoption of report, Passed 203 


questi Com Ty on Un-American sn Asti ties. Passage. to 0. 
Civil rights, i Ho tes. 410 (Hf, R; 6127)—H. Res. 410, providing for House agreement to Senate amendments to H. R. 6127 n bill) with a 
further ment limit ting jury. trials in criminal contempt Ordering the previous question. Passed 274 
Civil rights, H. H. Y 410 e RES RES Passed 279 to 
FBI files (H. R. 2 puss me Court decision in the Jencks caso which opened FBI fles to perusal of defendants undor certain 
daai inde assed 


Immigration (8. Tu Amending the $ the immigration laws so as to facilitate the 5 — 5 into the United States of certain adopted children and other 
POM of United n ——X o: to suspend i Mgr ron L nn * Passed 205 to 58. 

BL 85 Adoption e conference report. 
1958 Se orig tes atn) security (II. R. 9302) —A doption ot the conference report. Adopted 194 to 122. 
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TABLE 1 
Group 2.—Issues included in President's pro- 
gram supported by majority of both parties 


Eisenhower 
position, 
vote cast 


Opposed to 
Eisenhower 
position, vote 


TABLE 2 
Grovur 3.—Issues on President's program on 
which he did not receive support from a 
majority of the Republicans voting 


Eisenhower 
position, 
vote cast 

Record 
vote No. 


ZALZAKAZLZAZKAZKAZALZAZALZAZAZAZLZLZZAZ 


All Eisenhower rollcalls 
Divided issues (group ) 
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TABLE 3 
Group 4.—Issues where majority of Repub- 
lican Members voted to support President 
Eisenhower's program and majority of 
Democratic Members voted in opposition to 
his program 


Elsenhower 


position, 
vote cast position, vote 
cast 


Record 
vote No. 
licans | crats 

S N 78 192 
2— N 5 214 
8... Y 1 213 
9... N 10 210 
10. N 25 143 
11. Y 61 156 
135 N 2 172 
25.. Y 45 186 
29.. N 40 85 
31.. N 38 54 
3t- N 86 181 
35.. Y 39 196 
35. N 37 188 
. — * 39 203 
41. N 45|- 113 
49.. Y 23 207 
50. Y | 18]... 7 218 
1 Y. 6 195 
72. 8 6 182 
73.. Y 19 166 
78.. P4 4 125 
er- Y 83 171 
87.... N 39 102 
= i 4] 1 
9. N 19 147 
91.. N 9 150 
92.. N 49 154 

Total... |.--------- 819| 4048 


TABLE 4 


All Eisenhower rollcalls 


[85th Cong., Iss sess.] 
——ʒ— ———— 


Eisenhower position |Opposed to Eisenhower 


position 
Group| Repub- Repub- Demo- 
No. licans licans crats 


Votes) Per- |Votes| Per- 
cast cent cast |oent| cast 


Total.|8, 544 |53.8 |7, 347 46. 2 4, 687 


September 19 
The Embattled 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 


B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. The 1st session of 
the Democratic-controlled 85th Congress 
adjourns today, unwept and unmourned. 

The House met for 585 hours on 141 
days and enacted 166 public bills on 
which there were 100 rollcall yea-and- 
nay votes. Everyone went through all 
the accepted motions but it was a ses- 
sion of inactivity and frustration, espe- 
cially for a Republican. For this Con- 
gress was different. It was the 
Congress since 1848 to be elected in & 
presidential election year by the party 
in opposition to the one winning the 
White House. And it was the first to 
serve with a President barred by consti- 
tutional amendment from seeking an- 
other term. Referring to the accom- 
plishment of the 1st half of the 85th 
Congress, Democratic leaders are saying: 

It is sufficient to say it was a job well done. 
(Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Democrat, 
Texas, Senate majority leader, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, August 30.) 

One of the most fruitful I have ever at- 
tended.  * Very impressive. (House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Democrat of Texas 
Washington Post and Times Herald, Au- 
gust 30.) 

We can leave here with a feeling of having 
done a great job. (Representative JohN W. 
MCCORMACK, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 
30.) 

The Congress has made a record of solid 
legislative accomplishment. (Paul Butler, 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, New York Times, August 31.) 


High praise for sitting on their hands. 

The liberal Democrats came to this 
session convinced that the Republicans 
loss of the Congress was a mandate for 
them to resurrect every public power, 
public housing, Federal aid to education 
and social welfare bill which had been 
voted down in the past, and pass it in 
1957. Early in the session 80 northern 
Democrats signed a so-called manifesto 
advocating social legislation which would 
have added at least $10 billion a year 
to the budget—this year and every year 
in the future. 

President Eisenhower's $71.8 billion 
budget shocked the conservative Mem- 
bers of Congress, and, more important, 
it shocked the American public. The 
people considered the fact that we must 
continue to arm with conventional weap- 
ons, which will soon be obsolete, while 
we pour billions into the development 
of missiles and nuclear arms, They $ 
thought the budget was too high and 
contained fat which could be eliminated. 
From constituents in every walk of life 
came letters by the thousands. On tab- 
let paper, perfumed note sheets, business 
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Stationery, £nd in telegrams, they pro- 
this high rate of spending tax 
Inoneys, 
ot Congress, we fought the battle of 
x budget from February, when the first 
ubPropriation bill came before us, right 
» to the last day of the session when I 
ted against final passage of the for- 
-aid appropriations. Up to August 2, 
€ best available figures indicate that 
ica e Republicans, as a whole, supported 
E nomy 60 percent of the time, while 
Ouse Democrats have an economy sup- 
29 Tecord less than half that good, 
Percent. 
BROWNSON'S ECONOMY VOTING SCORE HIGH 


m ccording to Walter Trohan's article 
Bust e Chicago Sunday Tribune—Au- 
22 1, 1957—I supported economy on 
an cut of 25 votes. This earns for me 
This omy support score of 81 percent. 
score compares with such widely 
ra economy advocates as Congress- 
Who Noan Mason, Republican, of Illinois, 
24 1 Supported economy 22 times out of 
^ Or an economy score of 81 percent, 
Same as mine, Senator HARRY FLOOD 
: Democrat, of Virginia, widely rec- 
&dvocate QU ree Government 
» Supported economy 16 times 
aut or 20 in the Senate for a percentage 
of 70 percent. The 2 Democratic 
ongressmen from Indiana are each 
&s having voted for economy 4 
an ec and against economy 23 times for 
ae onomy score of 15 percent. 
your representative, I voted for 
X budget cut to pass the House, and 
of ceay which did not. Had a majority 
— agreed with all my economy 
have an additional 83,064,584, 958 would 
actual n saved over and above the 
in cutta s 44.355.584 Congress sueceeded 
ing from the budget. In addition 
also daag the 1958 fiscal budget, we 
dlemer cen $134,023,395 from 1957 sup- 
be ue Eph ne eer 
c elight on the budget 
trat Was the role played by the Demo- 
ending ditionally the party of big 
the dene who desperately tried to parlay 
issue emand for economy into a partisan 
too obvi €n public sentiment became 
s Ous to ignore they were quick to 
to quien y although they continued 
increase? proud behind the scenes for 
various appropriations, 
—— in foreign aid. As the tax- 
mand became more vocal in their de- 
or budget 1 5 the Democrats be- 
the asingly vocal in proclaiming 
that _fUeality—this despite the fact 
Democr lier in the session 80 northern 
Manifest in the House signed the 
rs ein ye paltry President to 
Eram; e spending pro- 
When vor elr lack of sincerity is obvious 
Support Compare the overall economy 
licang 60 Cord of the House Repub- 
Crats 50” Percent, and the House Demo- 
» 29 percent. 
In th THE NEED FOR H. R. 8002 


confi e wake of the budget cuts came 
amount Pronouncements of the exact 
reduced. whih the budget actually was 
fr annual confusion stems 
u esent clumsy budgeting pro- 
volving an obligation budget 

ditures estimates. Congres- 
appropriations are presently 


; 


E 
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geared to the obligation budget, and 
congressional action on the 1958 budget 
relates to agency obligation budgets 
totaling $73.3 billion and not to the $71.8 
billion that the Executive estimated for 
expenditures. 

One of the greatest disappointments 
I experienced this year was the stub- 
born inaction of the Democrat-con- 
trolled House on H. R. 8002, a bill im- 
plementing Hoover Commission pro- 
posals, and designed to modernize Fed- 
eral budgeting. The bill would increase 
congressional control over the annual 
rate of Federal expenditures by requir- 
ing an annual review to be taken by 
Congress on both existing and proposed 
programs. It will minimize carryover 
balances of appropriations given in one 
year and expended in later years. This 


annual accrued expenditure method: 


would be applied on a gradual basis to 
the extent, in such manner, and at times 
as may be determined by the President. 

The legislative history of H. R. 8002 
thus far has been stormy. I fought for 
and voted for the bill in my Government 
Operations Committee, with the result 
that it ultimately was placed on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 'There, members of the 
Democrat-controled House Appropria- 
tions Committee, from less than unsel- 
fish motives, successfully blocked it from 
coming to the floor. Transferred to the 
general calendar, the bill once again was 
stalled, this time by being ignored by the 
Democrat leadership. What the fate of 
H. R. 8002 will be next year, I hesitate 
to predict; that there is a crying need for 
it is a certainty. 

FOREIGN AID 


Results of the economic portions of the 
foreign aid program appear so nebulous 
when considered in proportion to the 
heavy burden it places on the American 
taxpayers and the administration of this 
program is still so loose that I felt com- 
pelled to vote against both the original 
authorization bill and final passage of 
the appropriation bill. Onc of my very 
last legislative acts of the first session 
was on &djournment day, August 30, 
when I voted "nay" on the foreign aid 
conference report appropriating $2,768,- 
760,000. Personal investigations in line 
with my committee e-signments have 
disillusioned me with the manner in 
which our tax dollars are being spent 
abroad, and with the vague justifications 
brought to Congress to substantiate the 
need for these funds. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


By a shockingly narrow margin of only 
5 votes—208 to 203—we managed to de- 
feat the Federal aid to school construc- 
tion bill. I twice took the floor to speak 
at length against this inherently danger- 
ous measure, and while relieved that it 
was defeated, I wish I could be sure that 
this year’s victory was not only tempo- 
rary. Already two new school aid bills 
have been introduced in Congress, one in 
the Senate, the other in the House. Each 
day’s mail brings printed material from 
organized, professional proponents of 
Federal school aid. Dues have been 
doubled by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, chief advocate of the program, 
to make possible a $7 million budget for 
the coming year. More than $677,000 
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has been set aside for NEA Federal rela- 
tions lobbying, to be conducted both in 
the Capitol and in grassroots areas. I 
am extremely anxious for the future of 
State-supported educational systems. 
The fact that former NEA Legislative 
Committeeman Lawrence G. Derthick is 
still Unſted States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is not cheering, especially in view 
of his statement in a recent Newspaper 
Enterprise syndicated story. Commis- 
sioner Derthick told reporters that “the 
fight for Federal aid to school construc- 
tion will continue in spite of the defeat" 
of the “proposal recently suffered in Con- 
ess " 


My 11th District constituents, who 
have done a commendable job in pro- 
viding the finest of educational facilities 
for their own youngsters, made me proud 
by supporting wholeheartedly my fight 
against Federal school aid. In the 
letters they wrote me, their opposition 
to this program was in a ratio of 20 to 1. 

POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED PAY 


Both House and Senate approved pay 
raises for postal and Federal classified 
workers, but the Democrat-controlled 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee delayed reporting the pay bills un- 
til so late in the session that passage 
came right on the heels of adjournment. 
This move made possible the Presi- 
dential pocket veto and prevented Con- 
gress from having an opportunity to 
override that veto if it so chose. The 
veto was almost inevitable because of 
the Senate's failure to pass the postal 
rate increase bill to provide funds for 
the operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, putting the President in the posi- 
tion of having little alternative but to 
veto the pay bill. 

AGRICULTURE 


Congress passed legislation calling for 
compulsory inspection of poultry and 
poultry products, and extended to June 
30, 1958, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act. It failed 
to act on & humane slaughter bill, al- 
though such legislation has been in effect 
for many years in European countries, 
and it also defeated a program to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for 
corn and to provide acreage reserve pro- 
grams for diverted acres and feed grains, 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


At a time when much lipservice was 
being given to economy, one of the great- 
est failures was a complete lack of Demo- 
cratic leadership in passing Hoover Com- 
mission recommended bills. More than 
100 bils implementing these recom- 
mendations were introduced: this year; 
only 1 was passed. H. R. 8364, which 
extends the Reorganization Act, rep- 
resents the sum total of Hoover Com- 
mission-inspired legislation to be en- 
acted. Among the many other bills in- 
troduced on which no action has been 
taken are several of my own, including 
H. R. 5808 to severely curtail Federal 
competition with private enterprise, 

An Airways Modernization Board was 
established to assure safe and efficient 
navigation systems for all civilian and 
military planes. Legislation also was 
passed requiring the Atomic Energy 
Commission to obtain specific authoriza- 
tion of Congress for civilian power proj- 
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ect appropriations. No action was taken 
on statehood for either Hawaii or Alaska, 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


I was one of a lonely 61 who voted 
against authorizing the President to un- 
dertake economic and military coopera- 
tion with nations of the Middle East 
when that House Joint Resolution 117 
was passed through the support of 355 
House Members on January 30. This 
Mideast doctrine cost the United States 
an estimated $174 million during its first 
4 months, March through July. I op- 
posed the measure because in essence it 
puts the cart before the horse. It 
starts out with $200 million then searches 
for foreign projects to use the funds. 
That this method does not result in 
economy or efficiency, was fully docu- 
mented in my committee's report, United 
States Aid Operations in Iran issued just 
a few days before voting on the doctrine 
in the House. 

A much more sensible method is to let 
countries develop their own projects and 
bring them to us, together with their 
justifications so that we can screen them 

and sponsor only the worthwhile activi- 
ties, rather than begging them to find 
some way of using the funds they have 
available. 

The current tense Syrian situation 
threatens to involve use of United States 
troops as well as United States funds. 
I have not regretted my vote. 

Congress—my vote 1 of 167 dissenting 
in the House—agreed to approve amend- 
ment of the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement to permit deferment of pay- 
ments on our loan to the United King- 
dom. 

The United States became a partici- 
pant in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency through an act of Congress, and 
operating authority of the Import-Ex- 
port Bank was extended for 5 years. 
Unfortunately, no executive or legislative 
action was taken on the matter of the 
status of forces agreement, or on a bill 
requiring the Armed Forces not to sur- 
render personnel for criminal trial except 
in special circumstances, in cases where 
it is determined that the Armed Forces 
have primary jurisdiction. 

An amendment to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act was passed which 
eases restrictions mainly on a temporary 
basis to deal with hardship cases. It per- 
mits the admission of alien orphans un- 
der nonquota visas who are under 14 
years of age, and who are adopted by 
United States citizens, this program to 
run under congressional scrutiny for 2 
years, It authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to adjust the status of about 400 
Skilled specialists now in this country 
temporarily but whose services have been 
deemed necessary, and it authorizes him 
to admit, after consultation with the 
Surgeon General, the spouses, parents, 
and minor children of United States citi- 
zens or law residents. It also makes 
available to the Department of State 
certain unused nonquota immigrant 
visas which remain unissued to those for 
whom intended. 

While I frown on liberalization of the 
act to a point where the floodgates would 
be let down, this minor adjustment, in- 
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troduced by Congressman FRANCIS WAL- 
TER in the House, and author of the act, 
appeared to me to be good commonsense, 
Heretofore, time consuming private bills 
introduced by individual House and Sen- 
ate Members have cleared for those who 
will be covered by the new amendment, 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Lending authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration was increased from 
$375 million to $530 million, and that 
agency was extended to July 31, 1958. 
Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay up to 3.26 percent on 
savings bods. Although the House agreed 
that the cabaret tax should be reduced 
from 20 to 10 percent, the Senate did not 
see fit to act on the measure, nor did it 
take action on & House-approved bill 
making numerous technical changes in 
excise-tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Neither body took action 
on a House-reported bill making changes 
in income, estate, and gift-tax provisions 
of the code. 

No legislative action was taken, or ap- 
pears immediately forthcoming, on the 
Nation's gravest prob!em, inflation. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—INTERNAL SECURITY 


Congress moved with commendable 
swiftness to protect Federal classified 
files and sources, Of the 17 who voted 
against this legislation to correct the Su- 
preme Court’s Jencks decision, not one 
was a Republican, 

H. R. 8850, authorizing deferments in 
certain cases to raise the standards of 
the selective service, passed the House 
but was not reported in the Senate. A 
Senate-passed bill, bringing all Federal 
employees under the loyalty-security 
program, received no House action. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Democrat majority was sufficient 
to permit passage of a bill calling for a 
$382.6 million program for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, including $21 mil- 
lion for reactors to produce electric pow- 
er. It also increased from $105 million 
to $140 million the borrowing authority 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation, 
while deferring its interest payments. 
At the time I proposed private financing 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, I predicted 
their expense estimates were inaccurate 
and they would be back for more money 
before it was completed. It now appears 
doubtful that operating tolls will ever be 
sufficient to make a significant return of 
the taxpayers' investment in this water- 
way which serves only a small part of 
the country and benefits a few big busi- 
nesses. 

Authorization of TVA expansion 
throügh issuance of up to $750 million 
in revenue bonds was postponed until 
next year, at which time I will take the 
floor to oppose it. Only a stubborn and 
hard-fought battle by Republicans in 
the House Public Works Committee pre- 
vented the Senate-approved Hells Can- 
yon bill from coming to the House. The 
Senate passed a bill authorizing con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
a $172-million Fryingpan-Arkansas rec- 


lamation project in Colorado, but action 


in the House was held over until next 
session, 
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SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Congress approved a $1.9-billion hous- 
ing program, which increases FNMA bor- 
rowing authority to purchase mortgages, 
lowers downpayments on FHA-insured 
homes, and provides $350 million for 
urban redevelopment and slum clearance 
for 1 year. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Brownson amendment to the Housing 
Act of 1955 reduced downpayments on 
FHA loans to virtually the same level 
as this new bill. Federal Housing A 


“ministration officials never used th 


discretionary authority under the 


Brownson amendment. 

It favorably reported, but took no ace 
tion, on annuity increases for retired OT 
disabled civil-service workers, nor did 
act on a bill which requires the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make available to the 
public financial and other reports fil 
by labor unions. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Rates of compensation for service- 
connected disabilities and for depend- 
ency allowance were increased, and the 
direct home loan and loan guaranty pro- 
grams for World War II veterans w 
extended to July 25, 1959. Widows of 
Spanish-American War veterans once 
again were passed by; the House ap- 
proved a pension increase, the Senate 
apparently plans to take no action at 
all, The Senate took no action. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


When it adjourned on August 30 after 
the longest session since 1951, the 85th 
Congress had achieved still another dis- 
tinction. After months of hearings, de- 
bate, political maneuvering and compro 
mise, it passed in its final week, the first 
civil-rights bill since the Reconstruction 
days after the Civil War. 'This bill 
to protect the individual rights of all our 
citizens guaranteed by the Constitution. 
the Bill of Rights and the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments in those cases wh 
the individual States have shown they 
are unable or unwilling to do so. Its 
primary protection is extended to the 
right of the individual to vote. This Re- 
publican inspired measure is the first 
such legislation enacted in 88 years and 
is designed to provide the muscle neces“ 
sary to prevent the 14th and 15th 
amendments from becoming mere scraps 
of paper. 

Only once, in the Republican 83d Con” 
gress, has President Eisenhower been 
given a cooperative Congress of his 
political party. Through that coopera- 


. tion, $11 billion was slashed from th 


Truman budget and Federal taxes W 
cut $7.4 billion a year. In the 

years, over $50 billion has been saved the 
taxpayers as a result of the tax reduc 
tions passed by that Republican CoP“ 
gress, and the budget has remained in 
balance, too. 

As your representative I have foush* 
against extravagance, waste, duplication. 
and big government in committee, on the 
floor of the House and in the votes I C95 
for you. Our common objective of eco?" — 
omy in government and tax reduction 
would be nearer were the Republicans in 
control of Congress with a substant 
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Majority to back them up and with the buck that segment of the opposition elect more liberal Democrats. You do 


Powerful committee chairmanships in whose only political philosophy is to 


not effect an honest reduction of taxes 


Republican hands, It is a tough fight to spend more money to buy more votes to that way, either. 


Voting record of Cuartes D. Brownson on major legislation of Ist sess., 85th Congress 


Description and result 


H. J. Res, 117—Anthorized President to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations In the 
general area of the Middle East, expenditures not to exceed $200,000,000 from unexpended foreign-aid funds 


and authorized use of United States Armed Forces if deemed necessary by the President. 
H. Res. 190—Requested President for certain information pertaining to the 1958 budget. 


Passed 355 to 61. 
Adopted 220 to 178. 


II. R. 4901— To establish a minimum acreage allotment for corn and to provide acreage reserve programs for 
diverted acres and feed grains. Defeated 217 to 188. 
H. R. 6287—Labor and Health-Education-Welfare appropriation, Varlous amendments to reduce appropria- 


tions by— 
C- A dopted 286 to 126. 
$204,000— A dopted 241 to 171 
$46,000— A dopted 246 to 169. 
$1365,000— Rejected 275 to 137. 
$442,000— A dopted 214 to 265... 
$12, 186,000—A dopted 220 to 200... 
$1, 500, 000—A dopted 253 to 167... 


$1,452,000— Re. 
$50,000,000—Rejected 231 to 185 


certain payments, Passed 218 to 167, 


T £PE2ZZÉISOSSCEEESN 


national organizations, Rejected 205 
H. R. 7411— Department of A 
sram at end of fiscal 1957 an 


to 167. 


B. J. Res. 72—A pproval of an amendment of the Anglo-American financial 


program, Adopted 192- to 157. 


ILI. eee — ee 


— 


H. R. 671 — State, Justice, Judiciary appropriation amendment to reduce by $7,039,958 contributions to inter- 


culture appropriation. Amendment to suspend operation of soll-bank pro- 
to delete provision of $500,000,000 for 1958 


H. R. 7590—Legisiative branch appropriation, Motion to reronunſt with instructions that appropriation of 


$7,500,000 for propert 
n Ue passage of H. R. 7509—P 


H. R 
to 7. 
H. R. vo- Small Business Act of 1032, making it a 


business, and reducing interest rates on loans. Passed 
H. eee to recommit Health, Education, Welfare conference report to committee. Defeated 321 


ostal pay raise, increasing 
aid to school construction. 
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44 to 
KR. 9131—Supplemental 
irm 
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construction, and equipment of 3d House Oifice Bldg. be stricken. 
279 to 93 


Rejec 


f Ae Agreed 
. R. A parapet appropriation, Recommital motion to reduce TVA funds by $9.7 
1 


200 to 176, 


permanent agency, Increasing authority for loans to small 
303 to 2. 


H. R. 9302— Foreign-aid appropriation bill, Passed 194 to ——2.—.—.'.—.—————v— 
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— Mr. President, I ask 
the A us consent to have printed in 
by Horb endix of the RECORD an address 
of a =: True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
ity Ercan e and President, Commod- 
Agricul t Corporation, before Denver 
Ver — and Livestock Club, Den- 
. ws September 20, 1957. 
ing no objection, the address 
as fc to be printed in the RECORD, 
BENEFITS UNDER THE SUGAR ACT 
Dig dM by True D. Morse) 
in much of the 26 that I spent 
anaging farms, I — with DNE 
Erowing sugar beets here in the 
€ of the farms and ranches were 


West, 


in this Denver area—on north through the 
productive Greeley section, into Wyoming, 
One sugar beet farm was near Scotts Bluff, 
Nebr.—and I was working with other farmers 
near Pueblo, Colo., and on east to Kansas. 

I want therefore to speak of sugar beets 
that are so vital to the economy of many 
areas of the West—and of the Sugar Act that 
is not only important to farmers but to all 
171 million consumers in the United States. 

The Sugar Act is considered sound by 
Congress. Each time it is renewed by prac- 
tically a unanimous vote—Senators and Con- 

m representing consumers voting 
solidly along with those representing farm 
and ranch areas. 

The title of the Sugar Act sets forth four 
specified purposes: 

(1) To regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce; 

(2) To protect the welfare of consumers 
of sugar; 

(3) To protect the welfare of those en- 
gaged in the domestic sugar-producing in- 
dustry; and 

(4) To promote export trade of the United 
States. 

The legislation gives no one of these ob- 
jectives precedence over any of the others. 

The Department of Agriculture, in admin- 
istering the act, is required to apply the leg- 


islation to both foreign and domestic com- 
merce and to administer it in a manner that 
will protect the welfare of consumers as well 
as the welfare of those engaged in the do- 
mestic sugar-producing industry. 

National policy: The United States Senate 
Committee on Finance under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Harry F. Brno, recommend- 
ing extension of the Sugar Act, said: 

“For many years it has been the policy of 
the United States Government for defense 
and strategic reasons'to preserve within the 
United States the ability to produce a por- 
tion of our sugar requirements. This has 
been done because sugar is an essential and 
vital food product needed by American con- 
sumers, the supply of which on a worldwide 
scale has been marked by periods of alter- 
nating scarcity and surplus. 

"A large portion of the world's sugar pro- 
duction is grown in tropical countries with 
essentially one-crop economies, where cheap 
labor is abundantly available. An additional 
large portion is distributed among the ma- 
jority of the countries of the world which, 
like the United States, provide protection 
to their sugar industries. In these circum- 
stances, it is unlikely that a significant 
amount of would be grown 1n the con- 
tinental Unjted States if American producers 
had to compete on the open world market 
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with sugar produced with cheap tropical 
labor.” 

The price insurance of sugar beet contracts 
that farmers get in their agreements with 
processors made a lasting impression on me, 
as we were able to use sugar beets to pull 
farm families through the terrible depression 
days of the thirties. It is a fine example of 
mutually beneficial contracts between farm- 
ers who want or need sure income at an 
insured price and sugar beet companies who 
want to be assured of the volume of beets 
they need to operate their factories and to 
supply consumers. 

In more recent years of greater prosperity, 
we have also seen the same insistent demand 
for sugar beet acreage, as young farmers and 
new farmers—or those with debts—have 
wanted dependable income such as comes 
from a contracted crop, This demand has 
been very noticeable as veterans and others 
took land under new Irrigation projects and 
needed sure income to meet fixed water costs, 
taxes, and other obligations. 

With the renewal of the Sugar Act of 1956, 
provision was made so the sugar production 
of our farmers—both cane and beet growers— 
could expand as consumption goes up. Now 
we are able to allot some acreage to veterans 
and others who want the price insurance of 
sugar-beet contracts. ` 

In the establishment of proportionate 
shares for farms, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is required under the Sugar Act, insofar as 
practicable, to protect the inteests of new 
producers and small producers and the in- 
terests of producers who are cash tenants, 
share tenants, adherent planters, or share- 


croppers. 

Under the Sugar Act program, the Secretary 
is given a great deal of discretion in the 
imposition of restrictive regulations, While 
the act itself imposes quotas on all producing 
areas on the quantity of sugar which may be 
distributed by them each year, allotments of 
these quotas to processors, and the imposi- 
tion of acreage restrictions on farmers, de- 
pend upon the Secretary's appraisal of the 
need for such regulations. 

Actually prior to 1955 restrictive acreages 
were undertaken in the beet area only in 
1939 and 1941. During this period the re- 
duction in the number of farms and the 
increases in the average acreage per farm 
throughout the beet-sugar industry were re- 
flections of the increasing mechanization of 
sugar-beet production. 

Mechanization, now virtually complete for 
the harvest operation, together with the tre- 
mendous strides recently made in increased 
ylelds per acre, accounts for the outstanding 
record of the domestic sugar-beet industry 
in producing sugar with so few man days of 
labor. 

The expensive, specialized machinery re- 
quired can be utilized most efficiently on 
farms where there is an adequate acreage of 
sugar beets. Under the restrictive propor- 
tionate share program, the acreage per farm 
was cut rather drastically in California, the 
Red River Valley, and the Pacific Northwest 
in 1955, as it had been earlier under the 
program of 1941. 

We are now in the third successive year in 
which the acreage of beets has been restricted 
on individual farms under a proportionate 
share program. However, under the Sugar 
Act as renewed 1n 1956, acreages are being 
expanded. It means more freedom for farm- 
ers to produce—a major objective that should 
be a key part of every farm program. 

A dependable supply of sugar at relatively 
stable prices is among the reasons why all 
who use sugar benefits by the Sugar Act. It 
benefits every family—every kid who feasts 
on an ice cream cone or a candy bar—the 
older folks who put sugar in their coffee or 
on their breakfast food. Yes, sugar goes into 
our dally bread and makes possible delicious 
cakes and pastries—and is an important food 
to provide energy. 
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Sugar is one of our most easily assimilated 
energy foods—and one of the cheapest. The 
housewife buys about one-third of our sugar, 
industry buys the rest for a great variety of 
uses, from bakery goods to pharmaceuticals. 

The Sugar Act gives consumers the protec- 
tion of assured supplies at stable prices. This 
is particularly important during periods of 
world tension which creates shortages and 
sends prices soaring on the so-called world 
market, periods such as those following the 
Korean crisis and the explosive Suez inci- 
dent of last year. These periods dramatize 
the importance of the sugar program to 
American consumers, but just as important 
to American consumers, are the continuous 
week-to-week and month-to-month benefits 
accruing to them in less dramtic periods. 

Evidence of the high degree of stability 
which the Sugar Act has brought about in 
the domestic market is indicated by the fact 
that during the postwar period the range 
between high and low monthly prices each 
year has been nearly twice as great in the 
world market as in the domestic market. 
During 1956 and the first 7 months of 1957 
the range has been nearly 3 times as great 
in the world market as in the domestic mar- 
ket. Stability of prices is of major benefit 
to industrial users and every housewife as 
well as sugar producers. 

The maintenance of healthy sugar pro- 
ducing industries in widely separated areas 
increases the probability of adequate sup- 
plies in peace and in war, 

Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, before the 
United States Senate on February 7, 1957, 
said: 

“In reaction to recent international events, 
the price of raw sugar in the so-called world 
free market in a brief period of 60 days * * * 
increased 100 percent above the level of 
prices prevailing in this market for the last 
3 years. 

"In contrast, United States raw-sugar 
prices, at the highest point reached during 
this 60-day period, were only 4 percent above 
prices at the beginning of this 2-month 
period, and are today even lower than they 
were at the start of this period. * * * 

"The important thing to note 1s that, 
despite the sudden increase in demand in 
our market above normal expectations, 
plenty of sugar was available in this country 
at all times. 

“Taking the 1947-49 price as a base which 
is the base period used for general price com- 
parisons, and which is now used in the Sugar 
Act—1956 prices were only 4 percent above 
those in the base period.” 

We do not produce all the sugar used in the 
United States. Under the act we obtain 
from foreign countries—especially cuba 
about 45 percent of the sugar we need. This 
is a major reason for concern that there be 
a sound and time-tested sugar program. It 
was with some alarm that we saw, within 
the past 12 months, the surplus sugar of 
Cuba and other foreign countries disappear. 

United States farmers now get more beet 
acreage under the amended Sugar Act. For 
the first.time since 1947 domestic sugar pro- 
ducers have been permitted by law to par- 
ticipate in supplying the rising domestic 
sugar demand—to grow with the growth of 
their own country. 

The national proportionate share acreage 
for farmers this year is 12 percent greater 
than a year ago—950,000 acres as compared 
with 850,000 acres last year. These extra 
acres were thus planted to a crop for which 
there is now an expanding market. They 
did not need to be put in the soil bank to 
keep them from adding to surpluses. The 
crop may set a new alltime high record pro- 
duction of well over 2 million tons. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture finds it 
necessary to make additional sugar supplies 
available, 55 percent of these added supplies 
come from domestically produced sugar sup- 
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plies, not subject to foreign influence: And 
in the case of the supplies drawn from the 
mainland sugar-beet and sugarcane areas, 
the increased supply becomes available for 
consumption the very minute the Secretary 
decides it is needed. 

The sugar program 1s well adapted to & 
deficit crop for Which there are fixed mar- 
keting channels for the raw agricultural 
product and a very uniform pattern of uses 
for the finished commodity. 

The present administration recommended 
in 1955 that the law be modified to provide 
that domestic areas again share in the growth 
of the United States sugar market. While 
only a short period of time has elapsed since 
the law was changed, events already hnve 
demonstrated that these 1956 amendments 
to the Sugar Act are sound and in the inter- 
est not only of domestic sugar producers 
but consumers as well, 

We are fortunate in having an able admin- 
istrator in Mr. Lawrence Myers, who has 
served in that capacity for the past 9 years. 
Because of his ability, he was elected tO 
serve a term as Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council. 

As a final word on sugar, I take this op- 
portunity, as I speak here in the West, to 
congratulate the beet-sugar industry upon 
the manner in which it has met the produc- 
tion and merketing demands placed on it 
as a result of the unusual and unexpected 
circumstances which have existed since the 
fall of 1956. 

The membership of the Denver Agricul- 
tural and Livestock Club and those you 80 
effectively serve from this major livestock 
and agricultural center of the Mountains 
and Plains States have broad interests which 
I wish to discuss briefly. 

Cattle prices are much higher and the 5- 
year outlook is good. This deserves empha- 
sis in this great cattle country. Feeder 
cattle have been moving at $3 to $4 per 
hundredweight above a year earlier and Ut- 
tle seasonal decline is expected this fall 
Cattle numbers are expected to decline fur- 
ther this vear—and in the immediate years 
ahead. This should mean a further 
strengthening of the cattle market, 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture economists expect favorable prices for 
meat animals until the summer of 1958. 
After that more hogs may be coming tO 
market. 

There is growing confidence in lamb and 
wool prices for the future. Sheep numbers 
are about stable. Government stocks Of 
wool should be liquidated by the end of this 
year. 

The price outlook for turkeys ís improving: 

There 1s steady progress and improvement 
in agriculture, although conditions are not 
generally satisfactory. 

United States realized net farm income 
last year was 4 percent above 1955—the 
peacetime year in which such net farm in- 
come increased since 1947. On a per-farm 
basis the increase was 7 percent. 

For the first half of 1957, realized net farm 
income was at a rate of approximately $12.1 
billion—2!4 percent higher than in the first 
half of 1956. Farm income is increasing for 
the second consecutive year. 

Exports of farm products, after disastrous 
declines of 30 percent prior to 1953, are 
at record high levels. 

Wheat carryover was cut last year by 128 
million bushels—and surpluses will be Te 
duced further in this marketing year. 

Cotton exports during the past marketing 
year were pushed up to the very high leve 
of 7.5 million bales—and the surplus is be- 
ing reduced. 

Total government-owned surpluses gre 
being reduced. Commodity Credit Corporat 
tion Investments in price support were aboU 
$7.6 billion on May 31, 1957, a net reduction 
of about $900 million since Mey 31, 1956, an 


1957 


* reduction of about $1.3 billion below the 
Peak holdings of February 1956. 


$17 was again set January 1, 1957—over 
^ 6 billion, Assets of farmers are going up 
aster than debts. Only about 1 farm of 
oan 3 has a mortgage. Last year assets of 
armers increased $8.6 billion—debts in- 
$600 million. 
A values continue to go up each year. 
Rew alltime high in farm values per acre 
2 again set in March 1957—up 7 percent 
the previous year. 
Th Ownership is at an alltime high. 
ere are fewer tenants as compared to own- 
than ever before. 
aus before has there been so much soil 
d water conservation. 
wn per acre for crops and production 
un Unit of livestock continues to be pushed 


Our goal is expanded production of the 
that farmers want to grow. Market 
expansion is being emphasized. 
year long-staple cotton acre was 
— doubled after growers got 8 
to be the law to allow price supports 
reduced from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 
Surplus was sold and now they can grow 
of this high value crop. ^ 
plains Sugar Act was amended, as I have ex- 
of *d—now farmers are able to grow more 
Or cash crop. 
er pe ets of farms have electricity. 
tter equipped and have better 
homes than in former years. There are 
owing numbers of tractors and larger 
Cunts of modern equipment. 
scale 1 y farms continue to dominate. Large 
arms are about 4 percent of all com- 
— farms—about the same as 30 years 


— deliberately listed primarily evi- 
cul Of strength and progress in the agri- 
Prob] economy. There are, of course, 
ems. Among the most difficult is the 

Th Dt advance in costs. 
“basic surplus problem 1s in the six 
by us rope“ which continue to be shackled 

Unworkable laws. 
developed in American agriculture is being 
d in an era of peace. 

busin the Nation as a whole the total of 
8409 un and services pushed above the 
ilion mark during the latter part of 
and is 1. Went on up to $424 billion in 1956 
this „moving on up to even higher levels 
mar aT. This prosperity gives stronger 

This for farm products. 
is a great era of peacetime progress. 


Small Business and the Small Business 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


IN OF COLORADO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1957 


Cour of independent business in this 
tion tn & political issue. The accusa- 
Contin, been made and no doubt will be 
trati ued to be made that this adminis- 
Dossibly 1 not doing everything that may 
Detiti be done to foster our free com- 

Ve enterprise system. This type of 
tion t is to me without any founda- 

Thieren on fact. 

busin, © are approximately 4½ million 

ss enterprises in the United States. 
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Each of these businesses, no matter how 
small or how large, is an integral part 
of the trade and commerce of our coun- 


try. 

The smallest business enterprise is as 
important within its sphere of activity 
as is the largest business enterprise. 
The underlying fear of many is that our 
largest business enterprises will through 
the power economically inherent in such 
enterprises eventually control all trade 
and commerce in our country. 

This is not a fancy or something which 
we can say “won’t happen here," but it 
is a possibility with which we must now 
and always reckon. 

It was in recognition of these facts of 
business life that the Sherman antitrust 
law was enacted. It was in recognition 
of these facts that the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, which established the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Clay- 
ton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
other regulatory acts of Congress were 
placed in the body of our antitrust-law 
structure. 

It is not a question of large or small, 
but the question is, Shall our national 
policy be that of constantly strengthen- 
ing our free enterprise system in order 
that every person who desires to engage 
in business in these United States has 
an equal opportunity. Since 1890 the 
Federal Government, regardless of the 
party in power, has answered the fore- 
going question in the affirmative. We 
must and we shall continue to use every 
resource at our command to strengthen 
and maintain the capitalistic system of 
free enterprise. The Congress of the 
United States as a coordinate branch 
of our Government has always played 
an important part by taking the initia- 
tive when danger to our economic well- 
being was threatened. 

The Eisenhower administration by ag- 
gressive action has built up a substantial 
and impressive record of antitrust en- 
forcement. Through the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business 
the Small Business Administration and 
other agencies of our Government, this 
administration has demonstrated by act 
and deed its interest and concern in the 
small and independent enterprises of our 
Nation. The administration, after full 
consideration of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s contribution, recommend- 
ed that the Small Business Administra- 
tion be made a permanent agency of our 
Government. 'The record is impressive 
and has been made with a total lack of 
partisanship. 

THE CONGRESS AND SMALL BUSINESS 

The Congress has recognized that the 
basic problem is concerned with the 
health and welfare of the small business 
concerns of this country; and were it 
otherwise, we would have no antitrust 
laws and the Congress would not have 
established laws and agencies concerned 
with the welfare of small business. I 
think it is worth repeating, as I have 
stated in former speeches, that the 
Small Business Administration is the 
third and most wholesome attempt of 
the Congress to carry out the ultimate 
for which we strive. The time, the study, 
and the labors of the Congress have not 
quite achieved, however, the desired goal 
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of establishing a permanent agency dedi- 
cated to the enhancement of opportunity 
for small business. This we hope will 
be achieved during the 2d session of the 
85th Congress. Consequently, there is no 
political issue involved; it is simply a 
question of the Congress fulfilling its 
obligation to small and independent busi- 
nesses and collaterally to our free com- 
petitive enterprise system. 
A PERMANENT AGENCY FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


During the closing days of this ses- 
sion of Congress, the Members of the 
House of Representatives overwhelm- 
ingly expressed their desire to assist the 
small business concerns of the Nation by 
voting 392 to 2 to make the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency. 
This bill wil not be acted upon by the 
Senate before the end of this session, but 
I am reliably informed that it will be 
given early consideration when the Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. I am con- 
fident that the Senate will vote just as 
overwhelmingly to provide assistance so 
vital to small business. 

I have personally urged such action 
since the inception of the Small Business 
Administration in 1953, both on the floor 
of the House and when testifying before 
congressional committees. The majority 
of my colleagues on the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business have joined me in 
this plea for a permanent small business 
agency. In our own minds and in the 


.minds of the small-business men across 


the country there exists no doubt that 
such an agency ís essential to the well- 
being of our economy. 

The reasons for the establishment of 
the Small Business Administration and 
for its continuation on a permanent basis 
are well known to all Members of Con- 
gress. More than ever in this era of 
rapid technological change, of con- 
stantly increasing demand for consumer 
goods and of vast purchases by the Fed- 
eral Government itself there have been 
tremendous pressures exerted on the 
competitive structure of our economy. 
For 20 years forces have developed which 
threaten the existence of the small-busi- 
ness man who, as I have said, is the 
basis of our competitive economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that these 
forces exist and are extremely active, 
but I have not said that the battle to 
preserve our economy has been lost. 
Our business population continues to in- 
crease, and profits are being made. 
Many thousands of small-business men 
retain the incentive to produce and dis- 
tribute for civilian and defense markets. 
They are still willing to take risks, and 
when given equal opportunity, they are 
strong and successful competitors. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND SMALL BUSINESS 


It is extremely important, however, 
that the Federal Government do every- 
thing possible to alleviate the position 
of small business since the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself has been partially respon- 
sible for exerting pressure on the com- 
petitive position of small business. By 


.responsibility I mean that two wars have 


resulted in heavy tax burdens, in accel- 
erated depreciation of assets connected 
with production for defense, in increas- 
ing dependence upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of technological developments and 
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in Federal Government procurement pol- 
icies and procedures, in rapidly changing 
civilian markets, in heavy demands upon 
the credit sources of our Nation and in 
a host of other factors. I freely admit, 
of course, that such responsibility has 
been in many cases unavoidable. But I 
also believe that such developments 
have been detrimental to small business 
and, particularly, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should do something 
about it. 

'These areas of difficulty for small busi- 
ness have, as I said, been prevalent for 
many years and will presumably con- 
tinue to affect their well-being. I wish 
to comment briefly at this time on the 
developments which have taken place in 
two areas of extreme importance to small 
business; namely, tax relief and assist- 
ance provided through the various pro- 
grams of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

AN EQUITABLE TAX STRUCTURE FOR SMALL 

BUSINESS 

The members of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee have long advocated 
that the most important step to be taken 
by Congress to provide relief for small 
business so that they may have an equi- 
table opportunity to compete is to reduce 
their tax burden. To this end the mi- 
nority members of the Small Business 
Committee introduced in this sessíon of 
Congress an omnibus small business tax 
bill. To date there have been over 20 
tax bills introduced, identical to H. R. 
5631, which I introduced. 

It is our strong feeling that tax ad- 
justments will do muoh to solve the 
financing problem of small firms, tha£ 
the number of mergers will be reduced, 
that the number of business failures will 
decline and that small firms will have 
greater incentive and greater resources 
with which to compete against the 
larger members of the business com- 
munity. ; 

The minority members of the Small 
Business Committee have also introdu- 
duced the administration proposal to 
provide tax relief to small firms in four 
particular areas. The bills follow the 
President's suggestions which are neces- 
Sarily predicated upon the present 
budget situation. 

I earnestly hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House will give 
most serious consideration to the pro- 
posals contained in all small business 
tax bills submitted during the 1st session 
of the 85th Congress. It is my under- 
standing that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will commence its tax hearings in 
the near future. 

BUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE HOUSE SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

Mr. Speaker, during this session of 
Congress, Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
House Small Business Committee, with 
the Honorable ABRAHAM J. Mutter, of 
New York, as chairman, investigated in 
great detail the operations of the Small 
Business Administration. The Honor- 
able Sipney R. YATES, of Illinois, the 
Honorable Tom STEED, of Oklahoma, the 
Honorable R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, of New 
York, and the Honorable Horace SEELY- 
Brown, JR., of Connecticut, are the other 
Members of this subcommittee. The 
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most thorough examination made by this 
subcommittee revealed some areas in 
which improvement could be made in 
program administration. It showed 
other areas in which additional legisla- 
tion was desirable. In its overall opera- 
tions, however, it was found that a good 
job was being done and that positive and 
essential assistance was being rendered 
to the small firms of our economy. I 
wish to review briefly the operations of 
the Small Business Administration. 

THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION RECORD 


The Small Business Administration 
was established on July 30, 1953, and, 
after a brief period of organization and 
establishing policy, began its financial- 
assistance program on September 30, 
1953. 

During the subsequent 4 years, as of 
July 31, 1957, the agency had approved 
some 7,398 small-business loans, totaling 
$341,009,000. 

This sum represents credit that this 
agency of the Federal Government has 
made available to qualified small firms of 
all types and in all sections of our coun- 
try. In every case these firms were un- 
able to obtain private credit. They came 
to the Government for assistance only as 
& last resort, and many of these firms 
would have had very hard going, indeed, 
had they not been able to get prompt as- 
sistance. As my colleagues know, it has 
always been the desire of Congress, and 
is so expressed in the Small Business 
Act, that a borrower first attempt to 
secure credit from private sources before 
going to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

During the fiscal year just ended, the 
Small Business Administration approved 
3,536 business loans, totaling $159,094,- 
000, nearly double the number of loans 
approved the previous fiscal year. 

It is more than commendable that 
two-thirds of the Small Business Admin- 
istration's loan approvals are made in 
participation with banks. By adhering 
closely to the policy of cooperating with 
the banks, the agency helps the individ- 
ual businessman establish a line of pri- 
vate credit in his home city. 

REGIONAL SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICES OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 

Of importance, also, is the fact that 
most of the loan applications to the 
Small Business Administration are now 
handled entirely by the agency's regional 
offices, under the guidance and super- 
vision of the Washington officials. For 
the most part, only the larger loan appli- 
cations are approved in Washington. 
Through this policy of delegating re- 
sponsibility to the regional offices, the 
agency is able to act on applications for 
loans with & minimum of paperwork. 
Our committee has consistently urged 
such delegation of authority and that 
every means be utilized to expedite proc- 
essing of loan applications. 

DISASTER LOAN PROGRAM 


The Small Business Administration 
also has the responsibility for making 


- disaster loans to help homeowners and 


businesses rehabilitate their property 
when a disaster strikes. While not con- 
fined strictly to small business, this pro- 
gram has been of immeasurable assist- 
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ance to virtually every area in the 
country. 

Here, again, the agency has made an 
excellent record. On a cumulative basis, 
through June of this year, the agency 
had approved 6,149 disaster loans for $66 
million. I know we are all familiar with 
the personal and property losses result- 
ing from hurricanes on the east coast 
2 years ago and only recently with the 
hurricane in Puerto Rico and floods in 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Loui- 
siana, and Texas. All those disasters 
resulted in heavy losses which the Small 
Business Administration was able to al- 
leviate through its disaster-loan pro- 
gram. 

The Small Business Administration 
also makes disaster loans to aid firms 
which suffer economic damage as a re- 
sult of prolonged drought. So far it has 
&pproved 143 drought disaster loans 
totaling $3 million. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Another important activity of the 
Small Business Administration is that 
of helping small firms get a fair share 
of Government contracts. 

During the fiscal year ended on June 
30, 1957, the Small Business Administra- 
tion made impressive progress in its pro- 
grams of having suitable Government 
purchases set aside for exclusive awa 
to small-business firms. Through co- 
operative action by the Small Business 
Administration and the Government 
purchasing agencies, some 12,000 pro- 
curements totaling $744 million were re- 
stricted to small firms. Since the begin- 
ning of the agency, procurements esti- 
mated at more than $1,800,000,000 have 
been set aside for small-business firms. 
The amount set aside for small business 
in fiscal year 1958 is expected to be ap- 
preciably higher than it was this past 
year. Congress has expressed many 
times its insistence that small business. 
receive a fair share of Government con- 
tracts. I feel that the Small Business 
Administration set-aside program is & 
most important tool in accomp 
this objective. 

The Small Business Administration 
also provides small firms with procure- 
ment counseling. In its counseling 
service, the Small Business Administra- 
tion renders assistance to individual 
small-business owners and managers in 
determining what products or services 
their firms can supply to the Govern- 
ment and which agencies and purchas- 
ing offices are their prospective cus- 
tomers. 

Explanation to the businessman 1$ 
made concerning how and where they 
can obtain Government specifications 
for the particular products or services 
and how to have their firms listed on the 
appropriate bidders lists. 'They 8150 
provide a wide range of other services 
advising small firms how they can be- 
come registered as planned wartime 
materiel suppliers, helping them resolve 
difficulties with Government procure- 
ment officers, assisting them in ha 
their products listed on qualified prod- 
ucts lists, helping them obtain financing 
on Government contracts, and inform- 
ing them of Government purchases for 
which additional suppliers are needed. 
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WORK OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FIELD OFFICES 
Field offices of the Small Business Ad- 
tration handled more than 30,000 
Cases of procurement-assistance counsel- 
and other case assistance to small 
during fiscal year 1957, as com- 
ed to about 21,000 cases during fiscal 
58. In addition, about 10,000 small 
were assisted to bid on specific 
Hrocurements, compared to about 5,500 
uring the previous fiscal year. 
To help small-business firms obtain 
Stbcontracts, Small Business Adminis- 
tion field offices through June 1957 
contacted about 5,000 prime con- 
8 to develop subcontract oppor- 
fe ties and had made over 7,000 re- 
S This compares to about 3,100 
Dtacts to develop subcontract oppor- 
1 ties and approximately 3,100 re- 
errals in the entire fiscal year 1956. 
en & small-business concern re- 
ME assistance in obtaining Govern- 
ent business, Small Business Adminis- 
: tion regional offices refer procurement 
tene rtunities to the firm until it has had 
€ to obtain listing on the appropriate 
ders’ lists of Government purchasing 
tallations, More than 51,000 such re- 
exrals have been made to assist small- 
business firms. 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY MEETINGS 
1 Small Business Administration 
also sponsored a series of business- 
gbPortunity meetings for small firms 
Theaa d cities throughout the country. 
ese meetings, held in cooperation with 
€r Government agencies, chambers of 
Vide erce, and trade associations, pro- 
or & means whereby the manufacturer 
Aale ler can learn at firsthand what 
that = the Government is purchasing 
such e might supply. During 1956, 21 
Meetings were held, and the pros- 
Meetings that an even larger number of 
88 will be held this year. 
3,000 tes indicate that approximately 
gers small-business owners and man- 
annually attend these business- 
ty meetings to learn how to do 
business with the Government. 
MALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CERTIFICATES 


From 


OF COMPETENCY 


the start of operations in Au- 

San 588 through June 30, 1957, the 
Sued 3 Business Administration had is- 
17 certificates of competency, cov- 
These pocurements valued at $38 million. 


Con: 

oe has been rejected on the 
Bary that the firm lacks the neces- 
Of coe cial and productive capacity. 
Small e, & certificate is issued by the 
When Business Administration only 
dica Careful study by the Agency in- 
Of perfo t the firm actually is capable 
Re rming the contract. Once such 
ficer cate is issued, procurement of- 
accept dt directed under the law to 
Cia] and as conclusive, as far as finan- 
contract technical requirements of the 

are concerned. 

ATION OF GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 

POLICIES 
Force for Review of Govern- 
cies and Procedures, estab- 
with the recommendation 


Whose low bid on a Government 


A 


Task 
Ment 
lisheq Ton 


Certificates are issued to aid small ` 
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of the President's Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business, is receiving the full co- 
operation of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. x 

This agency, along with the Bureau of 
the Budget and General Accounting Of- 
fice, is making available to the task force 
specific examples of inequities, incon- 
sistencies, and complexities in Govern- 
ment procurement procedures. 

BMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SPECIAL 

COURSES IN MANAGEMENT 

The Small Business Administration, in 
cooperation with colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country, arranges 
special courses in administrative man- 
agement for proprietors of small firms. 

Through June of this year more than 
8,300 businessmen and women had at- 
tended management training courses co- 
sponsored by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Since the program began, 264 
educational courses have been conducted 
in cooperation with 100 educational in- 
stitutions. This last fiscal year the 
agency cosponsored 109 more courses 
than in 1956. 

THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION FRODUCTS 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

The Small Business Administration al- 
so has a products assistance program de- 
signed to acquaint small companies with 
new products and inventions which may 
be of interest to them in diversifying into 
additional or alternate products, to as- 
sist inventors in finding buyers or pro- 
ducers for their inventions, and to fur- 
nish information to small producers 
&boüt current or newly developed manu- 
facturing methods and processes. 

POLICY REVIEW OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACTIVITIES 

The Small Business Administration 
programs and policies are constantly un- 
der review by the agency's two advisory 
groups, the National Council of Consult- 
ants, and the National Board of Field Ad- 
visers. This is a 2-way street, however, 
for members of the National Council and 
the National Board of Field Advisers pro- 
vide the Small Business Administration 
with their thinking on the problems af- 
fecting small business throughout the 
entire country. The National Council of 
Consultants will convene in Washington 
on September 26, 1957, for its sixth meet- 
ing, and the Council members have been 
invited to attend the President’s Con- 
ference on Technical and Distribution 
Research for the Benefit of Small Busi- 
ness which begins on September 23 and 
continues through September 25. 

The President’s Conference is being 
held to assist -small manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers in the use of 
modern methods and techniques for de- 
veloping and improving their products 
and increasing sales. The conference 
has been planned and will be conducted 


primarily by leaders from business, re- 


search and education, with the coopera- 
tion of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Department of Commerce. 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives voted on 
June 25, 1957 to make the Small Business 
Administration a permanent and inde- 
pendent agency. It is imperative that 
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the problems of small firms continue to 
be attacked through assistance in meet- 
ing the need for credit and in supplying 
information and assistance in areas of 
Government procurement and produc- 
tion and technical matters. Additionally 
the Small Business Administration must 
continue to serve as a spokesman for 
small business within the Federal Gov-, 
ernment itself. "The intent of Congress 

with respect to small business can never 

be fully carried out unless and until the 

Small Business Administration achleves 

the status of permanency. 


Meeting the Educational Challenge of the 
Exceptional Child —4A Proposed Bill and 
a Program To Train Needed Teachers 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
this 1st session of the 85th Congress is 
so near adjournment that no new legis- 
lation introduced now could possibly be 
considered in these final hours, I should 
perhaps apologize to the membership for 
asking for this special allotment of time 
today in order to discuss & bill which 
has not yet even been introduced. 

On the other hand, this proposed 
measure deals with & matter of such 
really desperate concern to so many mil- 
lions of American families and to so 
many charitable and educational organ- 
izations that I feel I am warranted in 
bringing it to the attention of the House 
now as a basis for discussion and analysis 
and study over the coming months of the 
congressional recess. 3 

For one thing, I know that a large 
number of Members share my interest in 
this urgent problem of meeting the edu- 
cational challenge of the so-called excep- 
tional child, and I invite their review of 
the approach which I have attempted to 
develop. I have been working on this 
proposal for many months and still have 
1 or 2 details to iron out but I believe 
I can do that in time to introduce the 
bill itself before we adjourn this week. 
In the meantime, I would like now to 
outline its general features and provi- 
sions. 

Subsequently, during the recess period, 
until the 2d session convenes in January, 
I am hopeful that this proposal will re- 
ceive the widest possible discussion and 
analysis among all of the many groups 
directly interested or concerned. Then, 
if it is determined to be as workable as 
I believe it can be, I hope we can obtain 
prompt action on the bill early next year, 
in time to put it into operation for the 
last half of this present fiscal year. 

During the recess, I would be more 
than pleased to receive any comments 
or criticisms on the bill from interested 
Members of the House and Senate, and 
from any other individuals or groups con- 
cerned with the need for providing more 
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adequate educational opportunities for 
exceptional children. 
COVERS ALL AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY 


While there is nothing revolutionary 
or unprecedented in the approach my 
proposed bill would take, I am informed 
that the bill will be, when introduced, 
the first and only bill before Congress to 
establish in one single, broad, unified 
Federal grant program a plan to help 
train urgently needed teachers in every 
major category of exceptional children. 

Most of the congressional activity in 
this respect up to now has been di- 
rected at the problems of educating the 
mentally retarded child. Thanks to the 
pioneering work in this field by the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the subcommittee headed by Con- 
gressman JoHN E. Fogarty, of Rhode 
Island—one of our great humanitarians 
in the Congress—we now have under way 
through the Office of Education an ex- 
tensive research program on teaching 
techniques for helping mentally retarded 
children. 

In addition, both last year and this 
year the Senate has passed bills to estab- 
lish a scholarship and fellowship pro- 
gram for training teachers in this same 
fleld of teaching the retarded. Further- 
more, Mr. FocanTY'Ss subcommittee this 
year has called for some new thinking by 
the Office of Education on the best 
methods of providing better educational 
opportunities for children with speech 
and hearing defects—another sizeable 
group of exceptional children; in fact, I 
think it is the largest single category of 
such children. ^ 

The bill which I plan to introduce in 
the next few days, on the other hand, 
wil cover not only these groups but all 
other major categories of what the edu- 
cators call exceptionality. It will provide 
& program of Federal scholarships and 
fellowships to individuals, and grants to 
colleges and universities to stimulate the 
training of some of the many thousands 
of specially equipped professional people 
needed in all of these flelds, as teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools, 
as supervisors of such teachers, and, at 
the college level, as teachers of advanced 
education courses and as researchers in 
the areas of exceptional children. 

THE PROBLEM FACED BY THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
IN SCHOOL 


Mr. Speaker, while all of us are en- 
dowed with individual qualities and 
characteristics which distinguish us 
from each other, most of us are blessed 
with a kind of normal averageness, if 
that is the word, of physical appearance 
and mental capacity which enables us 
from childhood on to submerge com- 
fortably in the group—in the crowd—if 
we so desire, and travel life’s road at a 
comparatively easy pace. Most of the 
institutions with which we come in con- 
tact, the tools we must use, the clothes 
we wear, the homes in which we live, the 
Specifications for most jobs, and the 
schools in which we learn, particularly 
the schools, are geared or tailored pretty 
much to the norm. I said we are blessed 
with this averageness because certainly 
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as children we shrink at the idea of being 
visibly or demonstrably different. 

But while most children seem to fit a 
comfortable pattern, others, & very se- 
lect few, are touched by God with such 
great gifts of mind and perception as to 
stand out for their brilliance; and still 
others, millions of others, are chosen for 
reasons known only to God for the spe- 
cial testing and trial of another form of 
differentness, that is, in having to shoul- 
der physical, mental, or emotional han- 
dicaps or disabilities. 

'To romanticize this situation, 1t 1s easy 
to think that the gifted child has every- 
thing in his favor with the world as his 
oyster, and the handicapped child in- 
evitably has some inner fire and drive to 
enable him to overcome his physical lim- 
itations and achieve the greatness which 
has come to so many in similar circum- 
stances, great poets, musicians, teachers, 
physicians, and so on, who were handi- 
capped and who nevertheless achieved 
great things in spite of, if not because of, 
those physical handicaps. 

But let us not forget that children do 
not suck knowledge out of their thumbs. 
They must be taught and often it is a 
painstakingly difficult—incredibly diffi- 
cult—and skilled task to teach some un- 
fortunate children anything, to teach 
others the minimum of those things they 
must learn and know in order to live 
useful lives, and to teach still others all 
they can learn profitably. 

WASTAGE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


In this respect, the greatly gifted child 
and the handicapped child share some 
common and often serious-problems in 
the educational process and thus are 
placed together by educators under the 
heading of exceptional. For the proce- 
dures set up to teach the so-called nor- 
mal or average child do not begin to 
reach the educational needs of the dif- 
ferent child—the exceptional one: As a 
consequence, the exceptional child— 
gifted or handicapped—is robbed of 
some of his educational birthright. 

Some millions of children of school age 
are not in any school at all because of the 
existence of this problem. Some of these 
receive some help from the school sys- 
tem, but the problem is enormous, and 
the needs generally are not being met. 

In addition, many others attend school 
but find it often a frustrating experi- 
ence, a place of confusion and torment, 
because they are just not geared for the 
classroom routine. They need class- 
room work specially planned for their 
abilities or handicaps. A capable young- 
ster with a serious speech or hearing or 
visual defect can be made to feel dumb; 
an emotionally disturbed youngster can 
be a distracting influence on an entire 
class; a gifted youngster can sit and veg- 
etate in pure boredom in a class which 
he tends to find a prison for his imagi- 
nation or feel out of it in a class of older 
children who are nearer his mental 
capacity. 

This is the problem faced by the ex- 
ceptional child, and by his parents, and, 
by all of us. Because the specialized 
equipment or the special techniques—or, 
most important, the specially trained 
teachers—are not available, the excep- 
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tional child suffers from unrealized edu- 
cational opportunities, and his family is 
often caught in an agonizing situation. 
I think all of us know of such families 
and the problems they face. And lastly, 
we as a nation suffer in terms of a tragic 
wastage of human resources, of skills and 
abilities we cannot afford to waste. 

I am not going to put this in terms of 
cold war or West versus East or the fact 
that the Soviet Union is outstripping us 
in the education of scientists and engi- 
neers and technicians. 'True, a gifted 
child whose talents are wasted because 
he is not stimulated to learn to his full 
capacity might otherwise become a great 
inventor or scientist whose discoveries 
could bolster our defenses, but that is not 
the point I wish to make. I should like 
to present this problem not in terms of 
national defense but in terms of what is 
right and fair to American children and 
to our society, which could be enriched 
by the contributions of all of these ex- 
ceptional children if given the oppor- 
tunity to learn and contribute to their 
full capabilities. 

FOUR TO SIX MILLION SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 


Who are these children? And how 
many are there? 

They are, as I said, the mentally su- 
perior, on the one hand, and the men- 
tally retarded, on the other. In addition, 
they include the crippled and deformed, 
including the cerebral palsied; the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing; the blind and 
the partially seeing; the speech-defec- 
tive; the undervitalized; those with spe- 
cial health problems, including the 
cardiopathic, epileptic, and tuberculous; 
the emotionally malajusted, and the de- 
linquent. 

There is no exact count available on 
the number of children in each of these 
groups, but the estimates considered 
most reliable, based on spot studies bY 
localities and national organizations, 
place the total somewhere between 4 and 
6 million children in the school ages 
between 5 and 17. 

In 1954, Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd 
M. Dunn of the United States Office of 
Education reported—‘with some re- 
luctance," they said, because of the lack 
of exact information—that inform 
estimates showed the following incidence 
of exceptional children of school age for 
the year 1952: 


Blind and partially seelng 68, 000 
Sippe 510, 000 
Special health problems 510, 000 
Deaf and hard of hearing 510, 000 
Speech handicapped.......-......- 680, 000 
Socially maladjusted 680, 000 
Mentally retarded 680, 000 
Gul css score ae oe se 680, 000 


Mr. Speaker, I think there might well 
be some surprise at the size of those in 
the gifted category, those with I. Q.'5 
of above 125, for according to this tabu- 
lation, the intellectually superior equ 
in round numbers the number of men- 
tally retarded children of school age. 

THE AMERICAN PROMISE OF EQUALITY OF 

OPPORTUNITY 

As I said, most of our attention 1n the 
Congress has been focused on the ad- 
mittedly serious educational problems 0 
the mentally retarded. They need help. 
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They deserve help. And we are provid- 

research, at least, in this field, with 
the good prospect of enacting legislation 
to help train more teachers in the spe- 
Cialized skills of teaching mentally re- 
tarded children. The Senate has twice 
Passed such a bill. 

But this overall problem is so big we 
cannot restrict any solution just to this 
one group of exceptional children. And 
certainly our resources are adequate to 
enable us to provide help in all of these 
Categories I mentioned. 

In 1954, the Office of Education held 
& conference on qualification and prep- 
aration of teachers of exceptional chil- 

» and in the course of the conference 
A proposed Creed for Exceptional Chil- 
was presented by Leonord Mayo 
director of the Association for the Aid 
9f Crippled Children, and was accepted 
the conference and by the Office of 
Education, which has since published it. 
Iam goine to include the full text of that 
Creed for Exceptional Children at, the 
toBclusion of my remarks, as exhibit A, 
ut right now I would like to quote 
& few passages from it. 
document states: 

We believe in the American promise of 
equality of opportunity, regardless of na- 
ligit cultural background, race, or re- 

We believe that this promise extends to 

child within the borders of our coun- 
try no matter what his gifts, his capacity, 
or his handicaps. 
PAS believe that the Nation as a whole, 
le cr State and county, every city and ham- 
hel, &nd every citizen has an obligation to 
tio? in bringing to fruition in this genera- 
"a the ideal of a full and useful life for 
his Y exceptional child in accordance with 
by Capacity: the child who is handicapped 
t defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, 
8 © child whose life may be adversely in- 
enced by a crippling disease or condition, 
© child whose adjustment to society is 
€ difficult by emotional or mental dis- 
Orders, and the child who is endowed with 
Peclal gifts of mind and spirit. 
TRAINED MIND AND WARM HEART 


The final paragraph of this document 
States: 


Above an, we believe in the exceptional 
Sane himself; in his capacity for develop- 
t so frequently retarded by the limits of 
keen knowledge; in his right to a full life 
Often denied him through lack of imagi- 
eld n and ingenuity on the part of his 
ers; in his passion for freedom and inde- 
dence that can be his only when those 
guide and teach him have learned the 
^ A of humility, and in which there re- 
*8 an effective confiuence of the trained 
and the warm heart. 


uME Speaker, I have quoted only por- 
rins Of the document, the Creed for 
Céptional Children, and I hope those 
pve Tead these remarks in the CONGRES- 
^L Recorp will read the full text of 
tr inspiring declaration. I prize a 
Nagl copy of it in my office, and I will 
ne y acknowledge that I have bor- 
for 2 very heavily from it, deliberately, 
bil e Ee of the preamble of the 
I Which I am introducing. 
sum those few passages I quoted 
co Up a philosophy with which we must 
€e wholeheartedly if we truly mean 
88 one to it that each child in this great 
to 1 try shares equally in the opportunity 
earn. We know that each cannot 
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learn at the same speed or to the same 
degree. But for those who can absorb 
knowledge and skills, we must make sure 
the opportunity exists for the child to 
benefit to the full extent possible. 

We do that now for adults, and for 
children reaching maturity, in connec- 
tion with vocational training and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. We provide the 
means by which men and women and 
young men and young women, with phys- 
ical handicaps can be helped and taught 
to qualify for skilled employment. Won- 
ders are being performed under this pro- 
gram. 

But why must we wait until the handi- 
capped child is almost grown and ready 
for employment to begin thinking of his 
need in this respect? If we can perform 
wonders now in the rehabilitation proc- 
ess—and we can—then think how much 
more we could accomplish with that same 
individual if we began his specialized 
education as a youngster and geared it 
to his capabilities just as we later gear 
the vocational rehabilitation program to 
the physical capabilities of the indi- 
vidual? . 

SPECIALIZED TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Special educational techniques for the 
exceptional child would eliminate a tre- 
mendous amount of emotional stress for 
many of these children in the growing- 
up stage and thus help make better citi- 
zens of them and better communities for 
all of us. 

Special education does not always and 

invariably involve special classes, but it 
does involve specialized teaching. In 
this connection, I think one of the best 
statements of the problem which I have 
seen was made in the annual report of 
the Ames, Iowa, public schools for 1954- 
55, in which Walter L. Hetzel stated: 
: It must always be remembered that the ed- 
ucation of exceptional children has basic 
concepts and goals in common with the edu- 
cation of all children. The same principles 
of child development prevail. A deaf child 
is a child with a hearing handicap. As a 
child, he has all the needs, desires, and phy- 
sical energy of children in general. Basi- 
cally, the only way in which he differs from 
an average child is his inability to hear; 
and because of this hearing handicap, he is 
unable to speak. 

This difference makes it necessary to plan 
his education with special consideration for 
his disabilities. The mentally retarded 
child, the child with visual impairment, the 
crippled child, and every other exceptional 
child has fundamental motives and drives 
common to children in general; but along 
with those common characteristics, there is 
in each case a specific handicap or excep- 
tional condition that requires an adjustment 
or special service in his educational program. 


That program should be designed with full 


recognition of (a) his likeness to normal 
children, and (b) his special needs. This, 
in brief, constitutes the modern approach 
to the education of exceptional children. 
* EDUCATORS AWARE OF AND DISTURBED BY 
f PROBLEM 

Mr. Speaker, in discussing this prob- 
Jem today and in presenting my bill for 
referral to committee in the next few 
days, I do not want to give the impression 
that this is some new and uncharted 
field, or that I have discovered the exist- 
ence of a previously unrecognized prob- 
lem. Every family which has an excep- 
tional child knows of the existence of this 
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problem. So does every teacher who 
struggles with the task of trying to ac- 
commodate such a child in a group of 35 
or 40 or more other youngsters, when 
there is insufficient space and not enough 
teaching hours in the day to cope with 
such tremendous classes. Our school 
administrators know of the problem, and 
so does the Office of Education, which 
has published much on it. 

Many schools and many school systems 
are trying determinedly to meet the chal- 
lenge which this problem presents. I 
was amazed at the number of Catholic 
schools, for example, set up specifically 
to meet the needs of exceptional chil- 
dren. I was also deeply impressed by the 
tremendous amount of literature on this 
problem. I am going to include, I might 
say, for printing in the RECORD, an excel- 
lent digest of this material as prepared 
for me in the Library of Congress. 

TEACHER SHORTAGE IS BASIC FACTOR 


One theme runs through all of this 
material, and is voiced again and again 
by Federal officials, State and local 
school administrators, and all of the ex- 
perts in this field. It is this: 

The problem is serious not because 
there is a lack of techniques or knowledge 
for helping these children, but because 
of a lack of trained teachers specially 
qualified to use these techniques and 
skills. 

If it were possible to underline any 
of my remarks or place them in italics 
in the Recorp for emphasis, that is the 
one sentence in this whole report which 
I would underline. For it is the key to 
the problem, and thus I have made it the 
basic factor in my bill. 

According to the research material 
prepared for me by the Library of 
Congress, thefe are today perhaps 25,000 
specially trained schoolteachers equipped 
or certified to provide the specialized 
teaching required for various types of 
exceptional children. Some of the States 
have gone into the leadership on this in 
setting up certification standards for 
teaching exceptional children and many 
have established on a mandatory basis 
classes for certain physically handi- 
capped-and mentally retarded children.' 

Furthermore, at least 133 colleges and 
universities are now presenting sequences 
of courses leading to degrees for teach- 
ers or supervisors or researchers in var- 
ious areas of exceptionality, and the 
increase in interest in this work on the 
part of the colleges and universities in 
recent years has been extremely grati- 
fying. 

Nevertheless, the number of teachers 
specially trained in these fields is so small 
compared with the magnitude of the 
need that any program to help in the 
education of exceptional children must 
start—and must concentrate on—assur- 
ing the training of many more teachers, 
and men and women to teach such 
teachers. 

I am informed that a conservative 
guess on the number of elementary and 
secondary schoolteachers needed in these 
fields would be 100,000—4 times the 
25,000 teachers now reported to have | 
these specialized skills. And even that 
number, I am told, would not assure a’ 
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desirable or practical ratio of teachers to 
students needing this specialized help, 
PURPOSE OF PROPOSED BILL 


One estimate which has been sub- 
mitted to me—and the reasoning behind 
it can be found in the research material 
provided by the Library of Congress 
analyzing the ratio of teachers in vari- 
ous categories of exceptionality to the 
number of children in each group— 
shows a need of not 100,000 such special- 
ized teachers right now, but rather 
223,500. Of course, when we only have 
25,000 now, it is perhaps idle tó think in 
terms of obtaining 10 times that many. 
I would be happy, indeed, in the coming 
decade, if we could just double the num- 
ber of those presently available. But 
while the bill I have prepared is am- 
bitious for this program, it cannot even 
begin to do that job, or anything re- 
motely approaching it. 

The purpose of my bill is not to have 
the Federal Goyernment proceed to do 
the job, but just lead the way, to pro- 
vide a limited number of scholarships 
and fellowships to teachers and pro- 
spective teachers to encourage them to 
go into this field where they are so 
desperately needed; to provide some 
assistance to the colleges and univer- 
sities pioneering in this work to enlarge 
facilities or obtain specialized equip- 
ment; and, above all, to stimulate the 
States and the localities not only to 
recognize their obligations—most of 
them do now—but rather to see the way 
to setting up the specialized classes or 
programs which are so necessary, know- 
ing that under this bill more and more 
qualified teachers will be coming out of 
the advanced training courses prepared 
to take over such programs and build 
their effectiveness. 

The Sullivan bill would work in this 
fashion: 

AWARDS TO INDIVIDUALS 


Beginning in this present fiscal year, 
and extending over 7 years, the Office 
of Education could award a total of 
$18,500,000 to teachers and prospective 
teachers for specialized training, pri- 
marily at the graduate level, in the field 
of education of exceptional children. 
The appropriations authorized for this 
purpose would be limited to $500,000 for 
the current fiscal year ending next June 
30, increasing each fiscal year thereafter 
by $1 million until a maximum of 
$3,500,000 a year was reached in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961. This amount 
would continue each year, then, until the 
end of the fiscal year 1964, These grants 
would carry such stipends as the Com- 
missioner of Education would determine, 
but the basic idea is that, by providing 
for living expenses as well as tuition or 
other expenses, they particularly enable 
men and women already engaged in the 
teaching profession to feel that they can 
afford to go back to school for this 
specialized advanced training. 

UNDERGRADUATES COULD BE INCLUDED 


The money would be allocated on a 
strict ratio among the States, based on 
the school populations of the respective 
States. If there were not enough suc- 
cessful applicants from any State to use 
up the State’s full allocation in any 1 
year, the remaining amount would revert 
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to the Treasury. It could not be re- 
allocated among other States. 

Although the program is intended pri- 
marily to attract teachers with degrees 
for advanced training at the graduate 
level, there is a special provision in the 
bill to permit the Commissioner, when 
he deems that advisable, to make awards 
also for study at the undergraduate level. 
Thus, if there should be a limited num- 
ber of graduate teachers in a particular 
State who were interested in going into 
this field, there would stil be oppor- 
tunity for the Commissioner to make 
awards to teachers who have not yet 
earned degrees or to residents of the 
State who have never taught profession- 
ally but who want to enter this field of 
teaching the exceptional child. But the 
primary emphasis of the bill, as I said, 
is on work at the graduate level. 

The awards of scholarships and fel- 
lowships would be made directly to the 
individual recipient, not to the colleges 
or universities offering specialized 
courses. Since more institutions of 
higher learning are entering this fleld 
year by year, the recipient would thus 
have a free choice of institutions, pro- 
viding, of course, that the recipient at- 
tended an accredited institution which 
offered appropriate courses in this fleld, 

AWARDS TO INSTITUTIONS 


An additional total amount of $2,500,- 
000 would be authorized for appropria- 
tion during the 7-year program for 
grants to colleges and universities, pri- 
marily for installation of specialized 
equipment or facilities for training 
teachers in the fields of exceptional chil- 
dren. This particular item is not allo- 
cated on & State-by-State basis, nor is 
there & limitation on how much of the 
$2,500,000 could be appropriated in any 
1 fiscal year. The basic idea in connec- 
tion with this phase of the bill is to give 
the Commissioner of Education an op- 
portunity to help schools actively en- 
gaged in teacher-training work to ex- 
pand facilities, to put in necessary lab- 
oratories, and so on. 

The Commissioner would be free to 
use some of it in order to help an in- 
stitution of higher education expand its 
faculty in order to establish courses in 
teacher training 1n the exceptionality 
categories. But I repeat, the emphasis 
intended on the use of this money is for 
things, rather than personnel The 
amount of money involved is really so 
small that it could be used up quickly and 
to little overall effect if much of it were 
to go to schools to hire personnel, but I 
would not want to tie the Commissioner's 
hands too tightly if it should be deter- 
mined by those best in a position to know 
the facts, that substantial portions of the 
awards to institutions should be made for 
that purpose. 

Conceivably the best use to which this 
$2,500,000 might be put could even be for 
the purpose of setting up summer work- 
shops or institutes at a number of cen- 
trally located colleges and universities, I 
just throw that out as a possibility, 
knowing that the summer institute idea 
has been used with very great success in 
the National Science Foundation pro- 
gram for high school teachers of science 
and mathematics. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Rather than try to spell out in every 
detail how these funds would have to be 
used to achieve the greatest effectiveness, 
I have provided in the bill for the crea- 
tion of an advisory committee to assist 
the Commissioner in determining the 
areas and priorities of need in the award 
of grants to individuals and institutions, 
and in setting the standards for making 
the awards. : 

The advisory committee would be com- 
posed of people conversant with the over- 
all educational needs of exceptional chil- 
dren, which 1s broad enough ín phrase- 
ology, I hope, so that it could include out- 
standing lay people and other profes- 
sionals not just professional educators. 
To assure full participation by the pro- 
fessional educators now engaged in this 
work, I suggest in the bill the establish- 
ment of advisory panels of specialists in 
special education for each of the various 
categories of exceptional children who 
could advise the Commissioner on par- 
ticular problems and needs in their re- 
spective fields. 

COOPERATION WITH THE STATES 


' "There is one other provision of the 
proposed bill which I believe warrants 
mention at this time, a provision calling 
for close and continuing and affirmative 
cooperation with the various State 
educational agencies to keep them fully 
informed of all developments under this 
program. 

In this connection, the Commissioner 
of Education is instructed to notify the 
appropriate State officials of the names 
and home addresses of each resident of 
their State who is studying under @ 
scholarship or fellowship grant under 
this program, and the field of study each 
is pursuing, so that the States can then 
bring up whatever ammunition they can 
to attract these teachers to positions 
back in their home States. j 

Of course, no teacher receiving 8 
grant would or could be required to 
promise to teach in a particular State as 
a condition to receiving the award; 50 
they will be free agents in that respect. 
But the States should be encouraged to 
try to get these people to come back to 
the home State so that the schools there 
can benefit, and the children can bene- 
fit, from the skills which these teachers 
wil have acquired with Federal help. 

The theory behind this section on co- 
operation with the States is that if the 
State agencies are keyed into the pro- 
gram, and are kept fully informed of 
developments under it, and are consult 
on the needs for specialized teachers in 
their States, they in turn will develop * 
greater awareness of those needs 
the potentials of educating their excep- 
tional children more effectively. They 
will thus also be encouraged, I believe, 
to develop more statewide programs an 
stimulate the local communities to set 
up special classes in these areas of spe- 
cialized need. 

That, in substance, Mr. Speaker, is thé 
bill which I am getting ready for in- 
troduction in the next few days, Those 
Members who have been interested in 
this field of legislation will recognize in 
my bill some similarities as well as ma 
differences in comparison with those 
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bills which have been introduced here- 
fore, and which deal only with the 
Stimulation of teacher training for the 
Mentally retarded. 
COMPARISON WITH BILLS FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


The leading bill on that subject, S. 395 
by Senator HILL and others, which just 
bassed the Senate for the second time a 
few days ago, would authorize a program 
of grants to colleges and universities to 
Enable them to set up training courses in 

field, and also to enable the colleges 
award fellowships, with the institu- 
tions themselves selecting the recipients. 
A second part of that bill would au- 
thorize grants to State educational 
agencies to enable them to award fellow- 
Ships and traineeships for training per- 
Sonnel in working with mentally re- 
ed children. 

As I said earlier, the needs of the men- 

y retarded children are urgent, but so 
are those of the children in other areas 
ot exceptionality. That is why I have 
attempted to cover all of them in one 

il. And having the grants to individ- 
Vals made directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the recipients rather than 
it ugh intermediary agencies will make 

Possible for these fellowships to be allo- 

on a strict State formula basis, 

With due consideration for the needs in 
is area of exceptionality on a national 
11 is—since this is a national problem. 
they were to be awarded through the 
Schools, for instance, it is inevitable, I 
believe, for the emphasis to shift toward 

* Specialties of each school involved. 
ci ermore, I would rather see the re- 

Dients of these awards have freedom 
Choice in selecting their school, rather 
oi n have to go to a particular college 

University in order to qualify for an 

Ward under this program. 
a respect, my bill follows the ex- 

Mple of the GI bill and also the pattern 
the fellowships awarded each year by 
© National Science Foundation for 
vanced study in the sciences. The Na- 

Onal Science Foundation, however, is 
— ted in its authorization act only to 
fase mere possible—it is not hard and 
fen to allocate its fellowships among 
eq ee of the various States on an 
k table basis, whereas my bill requires 

Strict allocation of the fellowships 

ong the States on a formula basis. 

FOR RETARDED STIMULATED THINKING ON 

PROBLEM 

“sc Speaker, I have made several com- 

ts on the bill for teacher training 
chlldreststance in the field of retarded 
Tha Ten in comparing it with the bill 
out te been preparing, and in pointing 
area at I do not think it covers the full 
hot Fe urgent need. But I certainly do 
Critic ant to give the impression of being 

"m of that bill. Ireadily admit that 
Drop ted my thinking on this whole 

Oblem. 
onder having received some corre- 
tally ence on this problem of the men- 
St. Letstarded child from people in the 
in 1 area. I became quite interested 
menta à proposing the program for 
consid y retarded work and seriously 
comp ered introducing in the House a 

Used on Measure to the one intro- 
inthe Senate by Senator HILL. 
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In pursuit of that thought, I found my- 
self learning more and more about the 
Scope of the problém involving all of 
these exceptional children, including the 
very gifted or mentally superior child, 
&nd eventually came more and more to 
the conclusion that all of these areas of 
exceptionality required our attention 
and our help. 

For instance, a communication, I re- 
ceived on this from a mother in St. Louis, 
who forwarded some material from the 
St. Louis Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc. placed this problem first in 
terms of the mentally retarded. Iinclude 
her letter of last October and my reply, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 9, 1956. 
Mrs, JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman, Third. District, Missourt, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mns. SULLIVAN: Enclosed is a 
statement made by Mr. Ackerman before 
the Missouri legislative committee on June 
7,1956. It lists reasons why classes for train- 
able mentally retarded children are badly 
needed and gives specific amendments to the 
present law, a copy of which you will also 
find enclosed. 

I am availing myself of tne kind invita- 
tion in your newsletter to express my views 
on legislation with which I am directly con- 
cerned, My child is retarded because of a 
severe emotional disturbance and our public- 
school system has no place for him. For his 
sake and for the sake of other retarded chil- 
dren and those who love them, I am asking 
you to do what you can toward securing 
educational. legislation that will help all 
children, 

Though mine is a personal and humant- 
tarian reason, you will find that Mr. Acker- 
man has also mentioned some practical 
reasons. 

Thank you for the newsletters. You show 
such genuine and sincere concern for the 
welfare of all people that it is indeed a 
pleasure to read them and a privilege to be 
able to state my problem personally, 


Sincerely yours, 


OCTOBER 12, 1956. 

DEAR : Thank you for sending me 
the statement by Frank Ackerman on behalf 
of the various Missouri organizations inter- 
ested in a State educational program for re- 
tarded children. I am extremely interested 
in this problem. Of course the amendment 
Mr. Ackerman favored is one involving State 
law rather than Federal law, but at the same 
time there is a very necessary role by the 
Federal Government it seems to me in this 
whole problem. 

I think what I will do !s refer this matter 
to the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for his views on the kind of legislation 
that we can pass in Washington which would 
best help Missouri and other States to solve 
their problems in providing the best educa- 
tional program possible for retarded children. 

I appreciate your writing to me. I will do 
everything I can to follow up on 1t. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Bincerely yours, 
Lronor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 4 
REQUEST TO OFFICE OF EDUCATION FOR 
INFORMATION 


I then, Mr. Speaker, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Acting United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Wayne 
Reed: 
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OCTOBER 12, 1956. 
Dr. WAYNE REED, 
Acting Commissioner, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. REED: Could you please tell me in 
some detail what the Federal Government, 
through the Office of Education, or through 
the vocational rehabilitation program or 
tnrough any other program or agency, is do- 
ing to help the States in the matter of edu- 
cating mentally retarded children. There 
has been some discussion of this problem in 
the Missouri Legislature and in that connec- 
tion it has been noted that Federal grants 
to schools and fellowship stipends to train- 
ees to help finance teacher-training programs 
have been assured. I would like to know 
just exactly what 1s being done. 

Along the same lines, I would appreciate 
very much your views on what the Federal 
Government could do and what 1t should do 
in meeting what is certainly a serious need 
affecting a great many families in a most 
heartbreaking way. Have you recommended 
any legislation? Could you give me your 
thinking on what would+be the most prac- 
tical type of legislation to help meet this 
problem? 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 


His reply, on October 24, spelled out in 
some detail the activities of the Office of 
Education in the field of the mentally 
retarded and other exceptional children, 
and discussed the mentally retarded bill 
as an administration measure. The 
letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1956. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mas. SULLIVAN: This wil acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of October 12, re- 
questing information as to what the Federal 
Government, through the Office of Educa- 
tion or through the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program or other programs or agencies, 
is doing to help the States in the matter of 
educating mentally retarded children. 

For many years, the Office of Education 
has given attention to the educational needs 
of mentally retarded children. The Office 
maintains a Section on Exceptional Children 
and Youth which seryes the mentally re- 
tarded as well as other exceptional children. 
The Section collaborates with other units of 
the Office and outside agencies in preparing 
studies and reports, gives consultative serv- 
ice and information particularly to State de- 
partments of education, colleges, and univer- 
sities preparing teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren, national organizations, other Govern- 
ment agencies, citizens’ groups, and indi- 
viduals. It conducts certain special studies 
on such needs as the education of mentally 
retarded children, instruction to children 
in hospitals, or the special school housing 
needs of handicapped children. Currently a 
new special study is being undertaken on the 
needs of severely retarded (trainable) chil- 
dren, Examples of publications reporting 
such studies are enclosed. 

You point particularly to the need for 
teacher-training programs. Within the last 
3 or 4 years, the Office has been giving lead- 
ership to a nationwide study on the quali- 
fication and preparation of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children. This study has been 
guided by both a national committee and an 
Office of Education policy committee and in- 
cludes the opinions of about 2,000 educators 
in various parts of the Nation. Copies of 
four of the reports from this study are en- 
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closed. The reports from this study include 
also Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally 
Retarded, now in press. 

During the current year, another activity 
has been added to the Office of Education 
which is specifically for the mentally re- 
tarded. As you know, the regular appro- 
priation to the Office made by the 84th Con- 
gress for the current year provided $675,000 
for research on educational problems of the 
mentally retarded. This program, which is 
conducted under the provisions of Public 
Law 531, 83d Congress, is just now beginning. 
The United States Public Health Service also 
is conducting research in this field. 

At the request of this Department, the bill 
B. 3620 "to encourage expansion of teach- 
ing and resarch in the education of men- 
tally retarded children through grants to in- 
stitutions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies" was introduced in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress and passed 
by the Senate on June 11, 1956. Congress 
adjourned, however, before action on- the 
measure was completed by the House. Com- 
panion bills, H. R. 10620, H. R. 11253, H. R. 
10452, and H. R. 11674, had been introduced 
in the House and were pending before the 
Committee on Education and Labor. Accord- 
ingly, no Federal funds are now avallable 
for traineeship purposes in this field. 

The Federal-State vocational rehabilita- 
tion program extends rehabilitation services 
to mentally retarded persons of employable 
age. During fiscal 1955, a total of 531 men- 
tally retarded persons were established in 
employment through this progrem. In addi- 
tion, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
is supporting several research and demon- 
stration projects in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally retarded. 

Your interest in this important field of ed- 
ucation is appreciated and if we can be of 
further service to you in this or other mat- 
ters, please let us know. 

Bincerely yours, 
Warne O. REED, 
Acting Commissioner of Education. 


Last January, shortly after returning 
to Washington, I took up this problem 
with the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, in the 
following letter: 

January 28, 1957. 


Dr. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DerTHICK: I would like very 
much to be brought up to date on the subject 
of research on educational problems of the 
mentally retarded as a followup to the letter 
from the Office of Education of last October 
24, 1n reply to my letter of October 12. 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Senator Hm has introduced 8. 395, which I 
assume is the same as S. 3620 of the 84th 
Congress, Is this substantially the same 
legislation the President said in his budget 
he would recommend in a later message to 


? Or is something further or dif- 


ferent planned? If so, can you tell me, gen- 
erally, what is intended? 

The letter of October 24 stated that out of 
the 1957 fiscal year appropriation of the Office 
of Education, $675,000 had been allocated for 
research on educational problems of the 
mentally retarded. This was more than half 
the appropriation for research projects, I 
note. The new budget, for the 1958 fiscal 
year, shows a substantial increase in the 
overall amount for the Office of Education for 
research projects; $2,300,000 as against $1,- 
020,190 for the current year. Do you intend 
allocating a proportionate amount of this 
higher figure for mentally retarded studies? 

I would appreciate any further information 
you can provide at this time on the study 
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now underway, plus any information you 
may have on what the Public Health Service 
is doing in this field. How is that budgeted— 
under NIH? 

Please excuse so many demands upon you 
in one letter but, as I am sure you under- 
stand, I feel I should have this information 
if I intend to try to help on getting funds for 
this work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 
MISSOURI DOING OUTSTANDING WORK 


At the same time, and in view of the 
outstanding work which was being done 
in this field by the Department of Edu- 
cation of Missouri, I wrote as follows to 
H. Pat Wardlaw, assistant commissioner: 

JANUARY 28, 1957. 
Mr. H. Pat VARDLAW, È 
Assistant Commissioner, Department 
of Education, State of Missouri, Di- 
vision of Public Schools, Jeferson 
City, Mo. 

Dran Mr. Warptaw: Some time ago, a St. 
Louis mother of a mentally retarded child 
wrote to me and sent me a copy of the 
material the St. Louis Association for Re- 
tarded Children had presented before the 
Missouri legislative committee last June, 
dealing with the need for classes for train- 
able mentally retarded children. She said 
she just wanted to keep me informed on 
this in case there was any way I could help. 

I subsequently inquired of the commis- 
sioner of education on just what the Fed- 
eral Government was doing or was plan- 
ning in this field, and what kind of legis- 
lation would be helpful. I particularly noted 
in the St. Louis association's statement that 
the appeal to the State legislative commit- 
tee was based, to some extent, on the as- 
surance of Federal grants to schools and 
fellowship stipends to trainees to help 
finance teacher training. As you probably 
know, however, the assured Federal funds 
were not actually authorized in the 84th 
Coneress, although the bill did pass the 
Senate to authorize such appropriations. 

My writing to you came about in this 
way: Among the material sent to me by 
the office of education to show the kind of 
research work now under way into the prob- 
lems of teaching the mentally retarded (I 
think something like $675,000 was appro- 
priated for that for the current fiscal year— 
1956-57) was a very impressive publication 
put out by the Missouri Department of Edu- 
cation. I noted that you had a part in 
that and wrote a preface for it—the pub- 
lication, Education of Adolescents Who Are 
of Retarded Mental Development, prepared 
by a committee headed by Richard S. Dab- 
ney. In view of your direct interest in and 
knowledge of this serious social and edu- 
cational problem, I would like your advice 
on the merits of the legislation pnssed by 
the Senate last year (S. 3620 of the 84th 
Congress) and whether you think it would 
be a good idea for me to introduce it in 
the House. 

In his budget for the 1958 fiscal year, 
the President sald he intended recommend- 
ing new legislation dealing with the prob- 
lems of educating the mentally retarded but 
I suspect it is pretty much this same bill 
of last year. I have asked the Officé of Edu- 
cation about that but so far have not had 
&ny reply on that point. 

I would like your guidance on what you 
think would be the best approach insofar as 
Federal legislation is concerned— whether 
the kind of bill which passed the Senate 
which provided for these grants to the 
echools and colleges for training of teach- 
ere—or what. I would also like to be brought 
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up to date on what the State 1s doing about 
special classes for these children, 

Incidentally, in leafing through the budget, 
I note that the President this year 1s asking 
the full $29,267,081 for vocational education, 
plus $4 million for practical nurse training, 
plus $228,000 for fishery trades, or a total of 
$33,750,881 (if the Budget Bureau's addition 
is correct—I haven't added those up myself). 
Knowing how concerned you were in previous 
years about the reluctance of the White 
House to ask for the full $29 million amount 
(which Congress provided, anyway), I 
thought you'd like to have this information 
(if you don't already have 1t). 

I hope you don't mind my turning to you 
for the kind of information outiined above. 
As I said, I thought of you in this connection 
after seeing the very excellent booklet your 
Department put out on teaching the men- 
tally retarded. You have every right to be 
proud of that booklet. 

With my kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third. District, Missourt. 


In his reply, which I include below, Mr. 
Wardlaw gave me the best insight I had 
obtained up to that time into the real 
scope of the problem. As his reply in- 
dicates, I apparently failed to include 
in the letter I had sent him a copy of 
the bill I was asking him to analyze for 
me and he was not completely familiar 
with all of the details of S. 395 or its 
predecessor. I might explain that I sub- 
sequently sent him a copy and he agreed 
its provisions for training teachers for 
work with mentally retarded children 
would be very helpful in Missouri and 
elsewhere. ! 

DIRE NEED FOR TEACHERS IN ALL SPECIAL AREAS 


But in his reply of February 1, he really 
started me thinking on this overall prob- 
lem by two statements which I want to 
emphasize now. 

Pointing out how the National Science 
Foundation fellowships provide not only 
tuition but an additional stipend which 
serves as a financial inducement in get- 
ting teachers to take advanced training 
in science and mathematics instruction, 
Mr. Wardlaw said: 

It is generally believed that the best teach- 
ers in the ares of special education are good, 
experienced elementary teachers with addi- 
tional training in the areas necessary for the 
teaching of handicapped children. Such peo- 
ple, however, are already trained as regular 
elementary teachers and are regularly cer- 
tified as such, They will not, therefore, 
generally go on to school to obtain additional 
training as special education teachers with- 
out some sort of scholarship or financial in- 
ducement, 


He then added this paragraph which I 
believe in looking back on it probably 
sparked the bill which I am introducing: 

The special education program for ortho- 
pedics, mentally retarded and deficient, 
speech defectives, deaf and hard of hearing 
has undergone some slight changes in Mis- 
souri during the past 2 years because of State 
legislation, but the program is very effective 
and is expanding rapidly. Much interest 
is being shown at the present time, and bills 
have been introduced in the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly which will no doubt cause the 
program to be improved and increased very 
rapidly, There is a dire need for teachers 
in all of these special areas in Missouri at 
the present time. 


His letter follows in full: 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, February 1, 1957. 
The Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mas SuLLIVAN: We greatly appre- 
ciate your remarks about the bulletin of the 
Missour! Department of Education in the 
Special education area. We have certainly 
received many favorable comments on it 
from people both inside and outside our 
State. Two additional publications in the 
Special education area are in the process of 
development, and I am sure that the three 
of them will help very much in the develop- 
ment of our special education program, 
There is so much interest in special educa- 
tion throughout the country at the present 
time that I am sure we cannot neglect its 
Promotion. 

The University of Missouri at Columbia 
has a fine program for the training of teach- 
ers in special education areas, and many of 
the other colleges and universities also do 
fine work in that area. Our problem in 
Missouri is not in the area of setting up 
training programs but in getting teachers 
and prospective teachers to enroll in such 
Programs, There are perhaps other States 
Whose colleges and universities have not yet 
developed programs and might, therefore, 
haye more information than do we regarding 
the need of such legislation as was proposed 
in S. 3620 of the 84th Congress. It is very 
Probable that the United States Office of 
Education in Washington would have infor- 
Mation regarding need in this area, and it 
1s also possible that such information in this 
&re& might be obtained from Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary, National Council 
Of Chief State School Officers, Washington, 
D. C. He can well speak the general con- 
Census of the 48 State departments of edu- 
cation regarding any proposed legislation. 

Apparently the efforts of various organiza- 
fons and foundations to further the train- 
ing of science and mathematics teachers are 
Producing results, because such efforts usu- 
ally are of the nature of the provision of 
Scholarships and financial inducement. It 
is generally believed that the best teachers 
in the area of special education are good, 
experienced elementary teachers with addi- 
tional training in the areas necessary for 
the teaching of handicapped children. Such 
People, however, are already trained as reg- 
Ular elementary teachers and are regularly 
Certified as such. They will not, therefore, 
Eenerally go on to school to obtain additional 
training as special education teachers with- 
Out some sort of scholarship or financial 
inducement. 

The special education program for ortho- 
Pedics, mentally retarded and deficient, 
Speech defectives, deaf and hard of hearing, 

as undergone some slight changes in Mis- 
url during the past 2 years because of 
State legislation, but the program is very 
efective and is expanding rapidly. Much 
interest is being shown at the present time, 
and bills have been introduced in the Mis- 
Souri General Assembly which will no doubt 
Cause the program to be improved and in- 
creased very rapidly. There is a dire need 
Tor teachers in all of these special areas in 

uri at the present time. 


I appreciate your very fine letter and also 
i * information about the budget requests 
ex Vocational education. We are certainly 
$ le to make fine use of funds under the full 
BProprintion of the George-Berden Act and 
De that the same appropriation can be 
continued for the coming year. We have also 
nüployed a fine supervisor for our practical 
iia] training program, and the program is 
*ll underway. Because of all of these 
oe we are rather optimistic in Missouri, 
or I want personally to thank you for all 
the fine things you have done to help. 
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You have certainly been responsive to my 
previous letters, and I appreciate it. I wish 
I could give better suggestions than I have 
regarding S, 3620 or any similar bill. If I 
understand that bill correctly, it would pro- 
vide help to schools and colleges for the 
training of teachers, and I am not too well 
versed on such needs, I do know we need 
more well-trained teachers in all areas, If 
the bill concerned appropriations or grants 
which would be distributed through this 
department, I assure you that we would have 
the necessary information and very definite 
opinions about it. It is difficult, though, for 
us to advise regarding grants that go directly 
to colleges and universities, because we do 
not have responsibility regarding them and 
really do not have the necessary information. 

Kindest personal regards and best wishes 
to you. Please write whenever you feel that 
we may be able to provide information that 
will be helpful to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. Pat WARDLAW, 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of 
Instruction, Director, Vocational 
Education, 


By that time, Mr. Speaker, I was able 
to make the following status report to 
the mother who had written me earlier 
describing the problems of training or 
educating mentally retarded children: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1957. 

DEAR : Sometime last fall you wrote 
to me to express your interest in improved 
educational opportunities for trainable men- 
tally retarded children and sent me a copy 
of the material presented before the Mis- 
souri legislative committee by the St. Louis 
Association for Retarded Children, Inc. 

Since then, although I have written to 
you only once before to acknowledge the ma- 
terial you sent me and to express my inter- 
est, I have been in touch with a number of 
agencies to find out more about the possible 
role that the Federal Government could play 
in this important area of education. I am 
now waiting for some follow-up material 
from the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

In the meantime, I thought you would 
be interested in these facts: 

The United States Office of Education ts 
currently spending $675,000 on research on 
educational problems of the mentally re- 
tarded under a new law which we passed in 
the 83d Congress. I have inquired of the 
Commissioner whether an increase is being 
sought for next year, If so, I will certainly 
support it. 

A bill to encourage the expansion of teach- 
ing and research in the education of men- 
tally retarded children through grants to 
State institutions and agencies was passed 
by the Senate last year but was not acted on 
in time for approval by the House. A new 
bill has been introduced this year in the 
Senate. I am looking into it and may in- 
troduce a companion measure in the House 
although that will depend on advice I receive 
from certain experts in this field. 

The Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation has been doing some outstanding 
work, according to the United States Office 
of Education, in the preparation of material 
for teachers to help them teach the mentally 
retarded. I have written to Mr. H. Pat 
Wardlaw, assistant commissioner of the Mis- 
souri Department of Education, for sug- 
gestions on possible Federal aid in this field, 
His view is that the greatest help could be 
through the scholarship approach. Mr, 
Frank Ackerman, in the statement which you 
sent me last year, indicated such an ap- 
proach would be extremely helpful. 1 

I am writing you now not to attempt to 
persuade you that any of these battles have 
been won but just to keep up to date on what 
I have been doing in response to the letter 
you sent me last October. I am impressed 
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by the need in this field and I am glad you 
took the time to interest me in it as you did, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District of Missourt. 


WHAT OFFICE OF EDUCATION IS DOING FOR 
RETARDED 


In March, I received the following re- 
ply from Dr. Derthick: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C. March 1, 1957, 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Drag Mrs. SULLIVAN: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your letter of January 28, 1957. 

You inquired whether S, 395 is the same as 
S. 3620.. The bill, S. 395, is identical with 
B. 3620, 84th Congress, which was introduced 
at the request of this Department to carry 
out its recommendations in this field. 

The appropriation for the Office of Educa- 
tion in fiscal year 1957 carried $1,020,000 for 
cooperative research. Of this amount, $675,- 
000 has been reserved fof cooperative re- 
search on educational problems of the men. 
tally retarded; and $345,000 was set aside for 
support of cooperative research in other edu- 
cational fields, The appropriation of these 
funds was authorized under Public Law 531, 
83d Congress. 

As of February 15, 1957, the Office of Edu- 
cation has negotiated 30 contracts for re- 
search on education of the mentally retarded 
and 25 contracts for research in other fields. 
We are currently negotiating contracts for 
additional studies which have received favor- 
&ble review by our Research Advisory Com- 
mittee; of these, 18 are in the field of the 
mentally retarded, and 10 are in other fields. 
These contracts will utilize either the full 
amount, or very nearly the full amount, of 
the congressional appropriation for fiscal 
year 1957. 

With regard to fiscal year 1958, the total 
amount requested in the President's budget 
for the cooperative research program 1s $2,- 
300,000. Most of this money will be required 
for the continuation of contracts entered into 
in the fiscal year 1957. The continuation of 
these projects is, of course, dependent upon 
the appropriation of the necessary funds 
by Congress. If Congress grants the $2,300,- 
000 requested, we estimate that approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 will be required for the con. 
tinuation of research on the mentally re- 
tarded, and approximately $500,000 for the 
continuation of research on other projects, 
This will leave about $500,000 for new proj- 
ects to be started in fiscal year 1958. Since 
we cannot forecast exactly what kinds of 
posals for research we will receive in 1958, 
it is difficult to estimate what proportion of 
the $600,000 will be devoted to research on 
education of the mentally retarded.  Ac- 
cording to Public Law 531, all proposals are 
first screened by a group of educational re- 
search specialists, 'The recommendations of 
this group will weigh heavily in deciding 
which proposals for research are accepted 
and supported by the Office of Education. 
There is no doubt that we will continue to 
receive research proposals in the field of the 
mentally retarded; and that research in this 
area will continue to receive favorable recom. 
mendation by the Research Advisory Com- 
eee and support by the Office of Educa- 

on. 

The Department has a fourfold attack now 
in progress on the general problem of the 
mentally retarded. Participating in this 
attack are the Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Children's 
Bureau, and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. We are sending copies of your letter 
to the other agencies for their response. 

I trust that I have answered your requests 
and will be pleased to answer any further 
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questions. Your interest in our program is 
deeply appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. G. DERTHICK, 
Commissioner of Education. 


NEEDS IN FIELD OF SPEECH AND HZARING 
DEFECTS 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived letters from several educators in 
the St. Louis area urging my support of 
an amendment to provide an appropria- 
tion of $1 million for speech and hearing 
rehabilitation work. As the corre- 
spondence which follows would indicate, 
I was quite puzzled at first in trying to 
learn if this was for vocational rehabili- 
tation, for the Office of Education, or 
what. As I recall, a number of Members 
were interested in pursuing this matter 
but we had dificulty for a while in run- 
ning it down. The following sample of 
this correspondence with the Reverend 
R. A. Johnston, director of our, out- 
standing department of speech at St. 
Louis University, shows how this de- 
veloped: 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
March 16, 1957. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third Congres- 
sional District of Missouri, 1313 New 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Drag Mas. SurLLIVAN: I understand that 
Congress is at this time considering an 
amendment to the bill appropriating funds 
for educational advancement. It is my un- 
derstanding that this amendment involves 
Federal grants totaling $1 million to be allo- 
cated to educational institutions offering 
post baccalaureate graduate teaching pro- 
grams at the master's degree level, in the 
science of hearing and speech for rehabili- 
tation workers and teachers. It would pro- 
vide for salaries of faculty members, fellow- 
ships for graduate students and accessory 
costs. 

The field of speech and hearing rehabill- 
tation has become a highly specialized 
science with a great need for teachers trained 
at the graduate level. I should like to call 
to your attention that the department of 
speech at St, Louls University has initiated 
such a program in teacher training at the 
graduate level. Our chief problem arises 
from the fact that students in this area who 
take professional positions in the public- 
school system after being graduated with 
college degrees, find it very difficult to leave 
their practices and take up further graduate 
study without some sort of financial aid. 
Tr programs such as ours at St. Louis 
University will never be able to meet the 
needs of the community unless qualified 
graduate students are given the financial aid 
they need to pursue advanced study. 

Might I urge you not only to lend your 
support to this amendment, but also to bring 
to the attention of Congress the importance 
of having a national organization, such as 
the Speech and Hearing Association of Amer- 
ica, designated to participate in planning the 
standards and methods of disbursement of 
this much needed educational fund. 

Sincerely, ~ 
R. A. JonNsTON, S. J., 
Director, Department of Speech. 


MarcH 19, 1957, 
Rev. R. A. JOHNSTON, 8. J., 
Director, Department of Speech, 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR FATHER JoHNSTON: We have con- 
tacted just about every agency of the Gov- 
ernment which would have anything what- 
oever to do with the matter you brought 
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to my attention and I am afraid that what 
1t comes down to 1s this: 

Your organization, the Speech and Hear- 
ing Association, has apparently alerted all 
of its members to write to Members of Con- 
gress on this matter but has neglected to 
contact us directly to explain exactly in what 
appropriations item this fund is to be placed 
or how it might be done. Even the Appro- 


priations Committee staff reported it waa. 


in the dark of this thing. 

Would you make sure that the associa- 
tion itself sends me a letter explaining just 
how it is propsing that this fund be setup 
that 1s under the specific appropriations 
item? 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. Jonn B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missourt, 


Rev. R. A. JOHNSTON, S. J., 
Director, Department of Speech, St. 
Louis University, 3650 Lindell Boule- 
vard, St. Louts, Mo. f 

Dran FATHER JOHNSTON: The House Ap- 
propriations Committee has just reported 
out the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and has also made public the hearings which 
it conducted behind closed doors. I have 
found in the transcript of their hearings 
enough information to enable me better to 
understand the request that you sent to me 
in your letter. 

As I piece it together from the hearings, 
apparently & Dr. Bill Wilkinson, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., spoke privately with Congress- 
man Fogarty, of Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee, about 
the desirability of a training program for 
teachers. However, since there never has 
been any legislation to authorize Federal 
grants for scholarship or teacher training, 
no appropriation could be provided for that 


urpose. 

We have the same problem in connection 
with mentally retarded children. There is 
& research program in effect through the 
Office of Education but the big need now 
seems to be to train teachers and that would 
require separate legislation. 

Chairman Focarty asked the Office of Edu- 
cation to make a study of what could be 
done in this field with, say $1 million, and 
the answer was that they could probably 
provide 2 scholarships of $4,200 each, per 
year, for 2 years to 15 universities for doc- 
toral advance graduate study to prepare 
teachers to work with teachers—in other 
words, for college and university staff peo- 
ple; an average of 2 doctoral training 
grants of $4,200 each for 1 year tó each 
State and Territory for promising teachers; 
plus a flat amount of $15,000 each to 20 
universities for improving facilities for prac- 
tice teaching, observation, and personnel. 

Now this was nothing more than a rough 
idea of what they could do. The Appro- 
priations Committee had the following to 
say about it in its report which has just 
been submitted to us: 

"It has been conservatively estimated that, 
exclusive of the deaf, there are 174 million 
school-age children with speech and hear- 
ing disorders. The schools have an unusual 
opportunity to help these children. Many 
with defects, especially if discovered early in 
childhood, could be made completely normal; 
others have conditions which cannot be cor- 
rected but could be improved. Children 
with speech disorders comprise our largest 
single group of handicapped children. Ac- 
cording to leading authorities, 2 to 5 percent 


- of our school-aze population have speech de- 


fects sufficiently severe to interfere with their 
educational, social and emotional adjust- 
ment. An additional number have sufficient 
hearing impairment to require special edu- 
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*eational provisions, They number from one- 
half to 1 percent of the school-age popula- 
tion. While something is being done by the 
Nation's schools to meet the special needs 
of these children, it is estimated that not 
more than 1 out of 4 speech-handicapped 
pupils is receiving remedial speech instruc- 
tion. There are no reliable estimates of the 
number of neglected hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren, but it is known that services for these 
children are even less adequate. In view of 
the seriousness of this situation the commit- 
tee requests the Office of Education to be pre- 
pared to present a program, next year, aimed 
at solving this problem of giving adequate 
educational opportunities to children with 
speech and hearing defects. While the most 
obvious program would seem to be teacher 
training the committee will leave to the pro- 
fessional judgment of the officials of the 
Office of Education, the determination of 
what will best meet this situation.” 

So you can see that what they are saying 
1s for you people in the field and for the Office 
of Education to come forward with a good 
solid proposal. Perhaps the bill I have been 
considering introducing regarding retarded 
children could be made to cover also this area 
for grants to teachers of children with speech 
and hearing disorders. I will look into that 
possibility and let you know. 

I am sorry that I sounded so puzzled by 
your previous letter but the appropriation 
process is so very complex that unless we 
know what the item is or where it is to ap- 
pear, it is almost impossible to do anything 
about it until the appropriations bill has 
been reported out. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, * 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE EXAMINES 
PROBLEM 


As this correspondence shows, the 
Fogarty subcommittee had gone into this 
matter in closed hearing and it was 
only after the transcript of the hear- 
ings was made public that we could learn 
what had been discussed. I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the discussion 
on this whole matter of exceptional chil- 
dren which occurred in the hearings. 

I am going to include those few pages 
out of the transcript because they show 
in very interesting fashion the work of 
the Office of Education in this field of 
exceptional children. I particularly 
want to point up, first, however, what 
Commissioner Derthick said at one point 
in those hearings: 

I have been a local school superintendent 
and, knowing that if we could have compe- 
tent instruction for these little fellows, 5 
and 6 and 7 and 8 and 9 years of age, we 
could correct their speech problem so they 
wouldn't suffer social and economic handi- 
caps as adults; every time I see a grown 
person with a speech difficulty it is just a 
tragedy to think that could have been pre- 
vented. 

About 10 years ago when we started the 
program, we couldn't get a trained teacher. 
It was Just practically impossible. Now and 
through the years, we couldn't attract them 
very well from outside, but what we have 
done is to send them away to colleges where 
the training is given. It is given a great 
many places now, but there again it 1 
pretty hard to ask teachers on their rela- 
tively low salaries, and not paid during th® 
summer, to go ahead and take this training 
after maybe they have master's degrees. 80 
what we have tried to do is to get local civio 
clubs and junior chambers of commerce to 
raise money to send them away; but that 
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isn't the way it ought to be done, and you 
can't get enough of that to meet the de- 
mand. 

I would say & program of fellowships and 
scholarships in this field would be an awfully 
good thing. 

TERRIFIC SHORTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS 


Later in the hearing, when asked 
about the idea of a $1 million program 
for fellowships in the speech and hear- 
ing area of exceptionality, Dr. Derthick 
Said: 

If a practical program of scholarships 
could be devised, it would speed up reliev- 
ing this urgent need. 

These people are in terrific short supply— 
and not only in this phase of education with 
exceptional children, special education, but 
in the field of the educable mentally re- 
tarded and the trainable mentally retarded 
and the other phases—those who work with 
Children with cerebral palsy and general 
crippling conditions and so forth. There is 
& terrific shortage of trained teachers in all 
of these fields. We finally had to resort— 
and it was inadequate—to the method of 
trying to raise a little scholarship money 
and encouraging teachers to spend their 
Own money to begin to get this training. 

Now the colleges and universities have re- 
sponded to the challenge, and they have ex- 
panded their programs of training tremen- 
dously, but the difficulty. 1s getting teachers 
to staff the positions. 


Mr. Speaker, the text of the appro- 
Priations hearing transcript on this dis- 
Cussion of the exceptional children 
Problem, and also a subsequent report 
filed with the subcommittee by Dr. 
Derthick showing how $b million could 
be used, or might be used, to help meet 
the educational needs of children with 
Speech and hearing defects now follow: 
Excerprs FROM HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUB- 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EXCEPTIONAL AND MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED CHILDREN : 

Mr. Focarty. What is the difference be- 
tween exceptional children and mentally re- 
tarded children? 

Dr. Conran. The exceptional children in- 
clude the crippled, the blind, the hard of 
hearing, the cerebral palsied—— 

Mr, Derrick. As well as the gifted, 

Dr. Conran. As well as the gifted. 

So, it includes the whole gamut of ex- 
Ceptionality. 

Mr. Focarry. But many people refer to a 
Mentally retarded child as an exceptional 
Child? ; 

Dr. Conran. He 18. 

Mr. Dertuick. He 18. 
ua is one category in that big classfilca- 


Mr. Focarry, That certainly is a field 
Where much more work can be done than is 

ing done. 

- DERTHICK. Yes. 
fion à Focarry. I have found this stimula- 
are by the Federal Government is reaching 

the different States and localities; also 
N more private groups have been formed 
n the last year or two, and there is a gen- 
tic increase in concentration on this par- 

ular problem. 

Mr. Derrick. It is remarkable. It is re- 
markable, the amount of interest that is 
ó generated in the local communities 

ver this country. 

TO CEREBRAL-PALSIED CHILDREN FROM 
MENTAL RETARDATION RESEARCH 

o ME Focarrr. Cerebral palsy is very close 

17 at question of mental retardation, isn't 


The line of demarcation there is very thin; 
Isn't that so? y 
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Mr. DertHick. Of course, the cerebral-pal- 
sied child may oftentimes be a very bright 
child. 

Mr. Focarty. But many with cerebral palsy 
have some degree of retardation? 

Mr. DERTHICK. Yes; that is true. 

Dr. Conran. In other words, it is matter 
of multiple defects. 

Mr. Focarty. And work that might be ac- 
complished through this program on re- 
search for the mentally retarded could be 
effective as far as those with cerebral palsy 
is concerned? 

Dr. Conran. We are certainly open to good 
research studies in the line of cerebral palsy, 
and so on; but they have to come forward 
or we have to stimulate them. 

Mr. DerTHICK. As Mr. Fogarty well says, 
some of the products of the research here 
might be applicable to these other fields. 

Dr. Conrap. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKoNE. I think we might say, also, 
we are tíed in very closely with the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health on this program. 

We have Dr. Van Slyke, of the National 
Institutes of Health, on our advisory com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEE INTEREST IN RESEARCH ON 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mr. Focanrr. You know, this committee 
stimulated interest in this field of research 
on mental retardation a couple of years 
ago in asking you to do something about it 
in the field of education. Also 2 years ago 
we gave the Public Health Service $750,000 
to start a medical research program in this 
field; last year we gave the Children's Bu- 
reau a couple of million dollars in the field, 
So, we hope this program won't get lost by 
being mixed in with other programs. We 
hope we will get some results shortly, and I 
think we will. 

I think this advisory committee you have 
is a good one and, now that we are really 
started in that field, I think you are headed 
in the right direction. 

It might be a little more money than some 
people want to spend; but, as far as I am 
concerned, I think we can spend a lot more 
than we are spending. 

Dr. Reen. One of the problems that con- 
cerned us a great deal in the early stages 
of the research program was a matter of 
how we could get projects that would cover 
many of the problems that we are facing 
in the field of mental retardation; and it 
has been surprising now, as we see in the 
projects that have already been approved 
in this area, that if the research mate- 
rializes the way it seems to be going now, 
we wil have some good answers to many 
of the problems in the whole area of mental 
retardation. 

OTHER RESEARCH PROJECTS IN EDUCATIONAL 

FIELD 


Mr. DerTHICK. I wonder if you would be 
interested in any thumbnail sketches of 
some other research projects? 

Mr. Focarty, Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. DertTHIcK. There are a number of these 
that interest me from my local experience. 

This whole field of education for excep- 
tional children has been one that has fas- 
cinated me because these chíldren have been 
neglected so long and because we had none 
of it in the system in which I served. 

There is a project going on in Indiana 
to study why the 10 percent of the top 25 
percent of high-school graduates didn't go 
to college, because that is a fact in In- 
diana—that 10 percent of this top 25 dropped 
out between high school and college. Of 
course this study is going to probe into and 
open up areas of interest and investigation 
in the relationship of the universities to 
the field—what could these universities do to 
attract these young people that they are 
not doing; the whole question of guidance 
programs in high schools; the financial fac- 
tors involved, and why these bright young- 
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sters in such large numbers do not go to 
college; what about the home situations; 
how do those influences come to bear on this 
situation, and so on. 

That is only one of the many contracts 
that have been signed, and I think when 
the results of this study come out it is going 
to mean that universities are going to change 
their whole relationships with the field., 

It is going to mean that high schools are 
going to adapt curricula. They are going 
to change guidance programs. It is going 
to influence relationships with the homes. 
It will probably promote the visiting-teacher 
program. 

It is really exciting to contemplate what 
is going to happen by way of change when 
these answers to questions that we haven't 
had the answers for come forward. 

Up in Syracuse, they are doing & job on 
the educational factors in juvenile delin- 
quency; there again, they will be exploring: 
What are the conditions in the home? What 
are the conditions at the school? What 
does the school need to do or can it do that 
it is not doing to reduce these factors and 
to control them? 

I, myself, have seen this partnership be- 
tween the school worker that we call the 
visiting teacher who goes into the home and 
sees what influences are playing upon the 
child; enlist other community agencies, reor- 
ganizes the forces playing on that child and 
brings about transformations, 

Sometimes, it’s very small things in a 
child's life that frustrates it and turns it 
in the wrong direction at the wrong time. 

So, I see in this research program, small 
though it is, one of the most promising de- 
velopments in American education, cutting 
across many phases of American life and edu- 
cational activities. Certainly I think we 
should be indebted to the initiative this 
committee is taking also in encouraging thig 
program. 

TEACHING CHILDREN WHO HAVE DEFECTIVE 

HEARING OR SPEECH 


Mr. Focarry. What about this problem of 
training or teaching hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren and those who have speech defects? 

Mr. DERTHICK, I think we might make use 
of Dr. Mackie, who is a specialist in this 
whole field of special education, in telling us 
about that. 

Norx.—In the following, the transcript of 
Dr. Mackie’s verbal testimony was rewritten 
to read as printed. 

Dr. Mackie. I appreciate the opportunity 
of saying something about this. 

We have made a study in the Office of Edu- 
cation on the qualifications and preparation 
needed by teachers of various types of excep- 
tional children. This broad study included 
the collection of information and opinions 
about the competences and professional prep- 
aration required to teach hard-of-hearing 
children and children with speech disorders, 
The purpose of the study was to try to iden- 
tify and describe the distinctive competences 
that are needed by personnel who are to work 
with these children as well as with other 
types of handicapped children. 

Mr. FocaRTY. Now, right there, as far as the 
teaching of the deaf are concerned, or doing 
research with the deaf, as distinguished from 
those who are hard of hearing, Gallaudet Col- 
lege is interested in doing some research—— 

Dr. Mackie. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. On just the deaf. 

Dr. MACKIE. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. They would have nothing to 
do with the hard of hearing. 

Would there be any overlapping in your 
work? 

Dr. Macxre. There are 22 colleges in this 
country training teachers to work with the 
deaf, and Gallaudet is one of them, and it 
would be one good laboratory for study. 

Mr. Focarty. But Gallaudet is the only col- 
lege that teaches the deaf? 
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Dr. Mackrr. That teaches only for deaf col- 
lege students; that is right. 

Mr. Fodanrr. It is the only one in the world, 
isn’t it? 

Dr. Mackiz. It is the only one specifically 
for them, although there are many deaf stu- 
dents at hearing colleges throughout the Na- 
tion, and deaf students in these hearing col- 
leges are sometimes partly supported by State 
funds. 

STEPS TO OBTAIN COMPETENT HEARING AND 

SPEECH PROFESSIONALS 

Mr. Focarty. You go ahead now and tell 
me what you are doing in the field of educa- 
tion of and training teachers for those who 
are hard of hearing and those with speech 
defects. 

QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY ON COMPETENCE 
NEEDED BY TEACHERS 


Dr. Mackrz. In the study we just con- 
ducted, which was a cooperative study—and 
not quite completed—the Office worked with 
about 2,000 people in the Nation securing 
opinions about the competences needed by 
teachers and the types of experiences that 
contribute to their preparation. We used 
two methods to do this: 

We used a questionnaire and we used com- 
mittees of experts. 

We are issuing statements, reporting the 
findings of people, and in doing this we 
worked with colleges and universities, the 
Btate departments of education and local 
school systems. 

RESULTS OF SURVEY 

Mr. Focarty. What about the results? 

Dr. Macxrr. Well, I didn't come prepared 
particularly today on the deaf and hard of 
hearing, but I think I could summarize by 
saying the teachers—— 

Mr. Focarty. This isn't the deaf and hard 
of hearing now. It is those who are handi- 
capped with deficits in speech and hearing. 
I am trying to confine it to that area. 

Dr. Macxre. All right. 

Mr. Fodaxrr. I am interested right now in 
the speech and hearing defects. 

Dr. Macxir. Well, they do come up with 
some results like this: That there are dis- 
tinctive competences. There is a body of 
knowledge that these teachers need to have, 
They need to understand the physical as- 
pects of the voice mechanism or of the hear- 
ing mechanism 

Mr. FocanTY. These special teachers? 

Dr. Macxir. Yes, these special teachers 
and they need to be able to understand and 
to interpret the doctor's report. 

Some of the hard-of-hearing children are 
quite severely hard of hearing, and they may 
need to do a good deal of speech correction, 
Even though they are able to speak, they may 
not speak correctly. For example the teacher 
needs to read and to help them regain volce 
control. She may also need to teach lipread- 
ing. 

STEPS TO CORRECT TEACHER SHORTAGE 

Mr. FoaARTY. Now that we know what is 
needed in these teachers, what have we done 
to see to 1t that we have some trained teach- 
ers in that field? 

Mr. DrgTHICK. May I, Mr. Chairman, turn 
the question just a little? 

Mr. FocanrTY. I will tell you point I am try- 
ing to make. I have in mind correspondence 
which I have received: “Assuming the pop- 
ulation of Rhode Island to be 1 million,” al- 
though it 1s only eight hundred and some 
thousand, “and, without knowing the school 
population, one could assume that a mini- 
mum of 50 hearing and speech professional 
workers are needed in the State, 5 persons 
are now registered from Rhode Island in the 
directory of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Society and only 1 is certified. 

“This picture varies little in other States 
&s personnel is not available.” 

Now, what are-we doing in that fleld to 

see to it that that situation is corrected? 
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Dr. Macke. Speech-handicapped children 
comprise the largest area of handicapped 
children, and although something is being 
done to prepare teachers there is a great 
shortage—I think there-were 115 colleges and 
universities preparing teachers for speech 
correction in 1954. There are not as many 
preparing teachers in the hard of hearing. 

This is more generally considered a dual 
function and although in actual practice the 
colleges are placing more emphasis on pre- 
paring teachers in speech than in hearing. 
Most of them are being prepared as speech 
correctionists. 

Coming from the Office of Education stud- 
jes are some general recommendations for 
preparation of teachers. Colleges should 
have people who have experience in the 
field; laboratory facilities—places where stu- 
dent teachers can go and work with children 
who have speech and hearing defects. 


Mr. Focanrr. What would you do if you 
were given a million dollars in this field for 
fellowships and salaries of faculty members, 
with funds for research, in connection with 
teaching programs for 

Mr. DrzzrHICK. Mr. Chairman, would you 
pardon me for just a minute? 

It is hard for me to keep still on that, be- 
cause I have been frustrated by the problem, 

.l have been & local school superintendent 
and knowing that if we could have compe- 
tent instruction for these little fellows, 5 and 
6 and 7 and 8 and 9 years of age, we could 
correct their speech problem so they 
wouldn't suffer social and economic handi- 
caps as adults; every time I see a grown per- 
son with a speech difficulty it 1s Just a trag- 
edy to think that could have been prevented, 

About 10 years ago, when we started the 
program, we couldn't get a trained teacher. 
It was just practically impossible. Now and 
through the years, we couldn't attract them 
very well from outside, but what we have 
done is to send them away to colleges where 
the training is given. It is given a great 
many places now, but there again it is pretty 
hard to ask teachers on their relatively low 
salaries, and not paid during the summer, to 
go ahead and take this training after maybe 
they have master's degrees. 

So what we have tried to do is to get local 
civic clubs and junior chambers of commerce 
to raise money to send them away; but that 
isn't the way 1t ought to be done, and you 
can't get enough of that to meet the demand. 

I would say & program of fellowships and 
scholarships in this field would be an awfully 
good thing. 

Dr. MackiE. Yes, thank you, Dr. Derthick, 

Mr. Focarty. What would you think—— 

Dr. Macxre. Probably every State 

Mr. FocARTY. Excuse me just 1 minute. 

Dr. Mackir. Excuse me. 


GRANTS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Focarty. What would you think of a 
proposal of Federal grants-in-aid to institu- 
tions for about a million dollars for a post- 
baccalaureate teaching program at the mas- 
ter's degree level in the science of hearing 
and speech and for training of teachers and 
professional workers? 

How would that sound to you? 

Mr. Dr&THICK. You mean for the institu- 
tions to use this grant in scholarships? 

Mr. Focanrr. These would be Federal 
grants to the institution. 

Mr. DzgrHICK. Of course. I haven't 
thought through the method of doing it, 
but I do know, to meet the short supply, if a 
practical program of scholarships could be 
devised, it would speed up relieving this 
urgent need. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you heard of Dr. Bill 
Wilkinson, of Nashville, Tenn.? 

Mr. DERTHICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FocagTY. He has been very active in 
this field, I know. 
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Mr. DraTHiCK. Yes. 
Dr. Rez». Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Focarty. Is that all you want to say 
about 1t? 
Mr. DERTHICK. No. 
um Mack. Could I say something on 
? 


BPECIFIO REQUIREMENTS AND COMPETENCE 
NEEDED BY TEACHERS 


I think there are some specific compe- 
tences needed by teachers that may be dif- 
ferent from those needed in working with 
adults. 

This opinion was reported by the teachers 
and educators who made contributions to the 
nationwide study. Speech teachers need to 
have some competences and certain experi- 
entes to work with groups of children in 
schools’. 

There may be some common elements with 
Tehabilitation, but there are some dif- 
ferent—very different—requirements for 
teachers. 

Mr. Focarty. Could that be possible—as- 
suming a State like Rhode Island had a mil- 
lion population, that a minimum of 50 hear- 
ing-speech professional workers are needed; 
and they only have 5? 

Is it that bad, nationwide? 

Dr. MACKIE. Yes. 

Mr. DerTHIck. Well, it doesn't sound too 
far out of line to me, because these people 
are in terrific short supply—and not only in 
this phase of education with exceptional 
children, special education, but in the field 
of the educable mentally retarded and the 
trainable mentally retarded, and the other 
phases—those who work with children with 
cerebral palsy, and general crippling condi- 
tions, and so forth. 

There is a terrific shortage of trained 
teachers in all these fields. We finally had 
to resort—and it was inadequate—to the 
method of trying to raise a little scholarship 
money and encouraging teachers to spend 
their own money to begin to get this 
training. 

Now the colleges and universities have re- 
sponded to the challenge, and they have ex- 
panded their programs of training tremen- 
dously, but the difficulty is getting teachers 
to staff the positions. 

PERCENT OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN WITH SPEECH 
AND HEARING DEFECTS 

Dr. Mackie. About 5 percent of the school- 
age population—2 to 5 percent—have speech 
and hearing problems, 

4 Mr. Fodanrr. What is the school popula- 
on? ` 

Dr. Mack. About 34 million. And the 
speech group 1s the largest group of all ex- 
ceptional children—the children with speech 
handicaps—and the next largest would be 
those with mental retardation. 

Dr. CONRAD. Yes. 

Dr. Mackrr. So, every State ought to have 
some facilitles for preparing teachers in at 
least these two fields. 

OPTIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS FOR ONE 

TEACHER 

Dr. Conran. How many students can one 
teacher take care of? 

Dr. MacxiE, If the children have com- 
pletely speech problems, 75 to & hundred 
children. Seventy-five is considered a rea- 
sonable load; but if you have children who 
are hard of hearing, especially, the severely 
hard of hearing may need to be grouped in 
classes where you would have maybe 1 teacher 
to 15 children; something like that. 

Mr. Focarry. So, we have over a million 


Dr. MACKIE. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Going to school who need 
some sort of attention in that field —— 

Dr. Macke. That is right. 

Mr. FocagTY. Of hearing and speech de- 
fects? 

Mr. Mackie. That is right. 
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Mr. Focarry. When you deal with the ones 
who are hard of hearing, you put your finger 
on one of our most acute problems, because 
many of the hard-of-hearing children have 
Not been identified. 

Mr. DrrrHick. Of course, methods of de- 
tection are being improved all the time, but 
in most of the schools I would say they might 
go on without being detected; and maybe 
they have got good minds, but they are not 
achieving in school and neither the parents 
nor the teachers have found out what is 
wrong. 

Dr. Macxir. Could I say what this research 
Program in mental retardation has done? It 
has brought new life to the whole educational 
Program. We have had many requests for 
funds for study, and in other fields of the 
handicapped, people ask: "Can we get money 
to study the hard-of-hearing child? Can we 
get money to study the blind? Can funds 
be obtained only if the topic is about the 
blind, mentally retarded, and so on?" 

Increasingly we are getting more requests 
Of this nature. 

COVERAGE UNDERTAKEN IN STUDIES ON MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

The studies we now have under coopera- 
tive research cover problems of mentally re- 
tarded children of a wide age range. They 
Cover urban and rural problems; they cover 
the residential, the day school, and so on; 
they are pretty widely distributed in the 
States. At first, we didn't think we were 
going to get enough requests on the basic 
Problem of learning. How do these children 

? If we can get a better understanding 
of what they learn and how do they learn 
&nd under what circumstances, then we can 
begin to plan our programs; we can improve 
Our programs. 

We have a good many studies now on basic 
learning, 

FACILITIES FOR CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 


Mr, Focarry. It Is a pretty sad thing when 


a child, 8, 9, 10 years of age is refused educa- 
tion because he happens to have cerebral 
Palsy or some form of mental retardation, 
Which happens in many, many areas. The 

cher just doesn't have the time to spend 
With 1 or 2 such children in that classroom 
ot 25 or 30 or 40 and, as a result 

Dr. Macxir. Or she may not have the com- 
Petence to deal with the problem. 

Mr. FocagTY. No. 

Dr. Mack. The problem of cerebral palsy 
10 quite complicated. 

Mr. Drar Rick. I have had citizens and tax- 
Payers tell me that program costs too much. 
I have said, "If you had a child with that 

Ndicap, would it cost too much?" 

. Focarty. That is right. It wouldn't 
Cost too much if they had a child in that 
Condition. 

Dr. Macxrr. There are two ways of looking 
at it: One is the humanitarian, which you 
Just pointed out; and the other is from the 
fold economic standpoint. We just can't 
afford it. 

Mr. Focarty. That is a cold approach. 

Dr. Mackie. That is a cold approach, but 
Maybe it isn't quite so cold, either. If we 
don't take care of them, we leave it to the 
family, 
one Fosarty. That is a good approach to 

t person who says it costs too much 
Money, 
METHOD PROPOSED FOR HANDLING GRANTS IN 
FIELD OF SPEECH AND HEARING DEFECTS 


Dr. Reep, Mr. Chairman, to come back to 
Your original question, if we were going to 
grants in the area, if we tried to do 
Something about having more teachers in the 
ret that you just mentioned, we would prob- 
: ly have to approach it from the trainee 
1 Tellowship grants to train at the doctor’s 
evel for professors at colleges and universi- 
TR &nd the researchers and the supervisors 
local systems and State departments first. 
en, after you get the highly prepared indi- 
uals, lator on you could come into the 
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preparation of teachers; but if we had a 
scholarship program to train teachers, there 
simply would not be the professional people 
at the colleges and universities. So, it seems 
to me you would have to approach it first in 
getting the higher level people first, and then 
probably have some grants to help the insti- 
tutions establish training areas. 

You see, some of the colleges and universi- 
ties train just one area, and very few of our 
colleges train in all areas. In other words, 
that is the approach we are using in this 
proposed bill for fellowship and trainee 
grants in the field of mental retardation. 

Dr. Mack. If I might go one step further, 
you asked a question which I didn't answer. 
You asked how we would go about it if money 
were available, — 

I think the first thing would be to take this 
group of colleges and universities which we 
studied rather thoroughly to find out about 
their resources and select those that have 
sequences of preparation, that is, those that 
are giving enough instruction so they give a 
fairly well-balanced program, and then ex- 
plore to see if they-have enough community 
resources to give the student-teacher the 
kinds of practice teaching and observation 
that ought to be given, and then try to get 
programs through the colleges and universi- 
ties in those States, Then I suppose the next 
step would be to work with colleges and uni- 
versities that have the resources and wish to 
open new programs. 

One of the things that teachers all over the 
Nation have indicated is that they want in- 
structors who have had experience in teach- 
ing in the areas in which they instruct stu- 
dents. They also want places where they can 
see children. This means that communities 
which do not have any classes or opportuni- 
ties to observe in clinics, do not have very 
good resources for training special teachers. 

Mr. FocanTY. All right. 

Mr. Macktz. I think we should say the 
nationwide response to the cooperative re- 
search funds for mental retardation shows 
the appreciation of eagerness of people to get 
the answers to many of the questions. 

Mr. Fosarry. When it is possible to see 
what can be done with some of these chil- 
dren, I don't know why more work wasn't 
attempted in this field long, long ago, because 
you can get results. 

Mr. DrzxTHICK. You can. 

Dr. MacxiE, Definitely. 

Mr. Focartry: In the past, they were given 
up. 

Mr. DERTHICK. Yes. 

Report TO House APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


POSSIBLE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
WITH SPEECH AND HEARING DEFECTS 


The following was submitted at the re- 
quee of the committee. Discussion of this 
subject appears in connection with hear- 
ings on the salaries and expenses of the 
Office of Education which begin on p. 301.) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 8, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: In accordance with 
your request, our staff has prepared the en- 
closed draft plan for educational programs 
for children and youth with speech defects 
and impaired hearing. The plan was 
pointed specifically to your question of what 
could be done with approximately $1 million 
to meet educational problems in this field. 

It should be pointed out that the enclosed 
plan has not been cleared through the usual 
budgetary channels and is not a proposal to 
increase the Office of Education budget. 

If there is any further information which 
you desire, please do not hesitate to let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. G. DERTHICK, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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Tue NEED FOR PERSONNEL To Conpuct EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND 
Yours WITH SPEECH DEFECTS AND IM- 
PAIRED HEARING 


It could be conservatively estimated that, 
exclusive of the deaf, there are 1½ million 
school-age children with speech and hearing 
disorders. 'The schools have an unusual op- 
portunity to help these children. Many 
with defects, especially if discovered early 
in childhood, could be made completely 
normal; others have conditions which can- 
not be corrected but could be improved. 
Most hard of hearing children, even though 
cure for them 1s not possible, can be helped 
through speech training and lipreading to 
obtain an education and a means of com- 
munication with their fellows. 

Children with speech disorders comprise 
our largest single group of handicapped chil- 
dren. According to leading authorities, 2 
to 5 percent: of school-age population have 
speech defects sufficiently severe to inter- 
fere with their educational, social, and emo- 
tional adjustment. An additional number 
(although not deaf) have sufficient hearing 
impairment to require special educational 
provisions. They number from one-half to 
1 percent? of the school-age population. 

While something is being done by the Na- 
tion's schools to meet the special needs of 
these children, it is estimated that not more 
than 1 out of 4 speech-handicapped pupils 
is receiving remedial speech instruction; the 
number of neglected hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren is difficult to estimate, but it is known 
that services for these children are even less 
extensive or adequate. 

Both the speech and hearing-impaired 
children represent a group for whom the 
schools could render a most valuable service. 
The most serious obstacle to progress is the 
lack of qualified teachers. Many more with 
distinctive competence and specialized prepa- 
ration will be required. These educators 
are needed not only to work directly with 
children, but also to staff the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions and to give supervisory 
leadership to State and local school systems. 

According to recent statistics, about 3,000 
teachers of speech-defective and hard-of- 
hearing children were reported to be working 
in the Nation's public schools.“ It is well 
known that many of these teachers are carry- 
ing such large enrollments of speech-defec- 
tive children that their work 1s ineffective. 
1t 1s probable that 15,000 to 18,000 teachers 
would be needed to meet the demands of the 
schools. 

The colleges and universities in this coun- 
try have recoginzed this problem, and are 
making an effort to meet the need for speech 
correctionists and teachers of the. hard of 
hearing, but many of these teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions are understaffed and lack- 
ing in the facilities essential for the technical 
program of training educators for this work. 

Through a recent study“ of the Office of 
Education, 115 colleges reported some oppor- 


1 Report of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association Committee on the Mid- 
Century White House Conference, Speech 
Disorders and Speech Correction, Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 17: 129-137 
(June) 1952. 

?Figures supplied by the American Hear- 
ing Society. 

a Mabel C. Rice and Arthur S. Hill. Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1952-54, ch. V; Statistics of Special 
Education for Exceptional Children, 1952-53, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954. 

*Only approximately 1 out of 20 of this 
number were working with the hard of hear- 
ing. 
* Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn. 
Colleges and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Office of Education Bulletin, 1954, 
No. 13. 
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tunities for the preparation of speech correc- 
tionists,* but the same colleges reported only 
112 full-time staff members in speech correc- 
tion and only 61 in speech and hearing. 
Relatively few of these colleges and univer- 
sities—perhaps 15 to 25—appear to have the 
facilitles to conduct doctoral programs. 
Many of the others seem to be inadequately 
staffed and otherwise ill equipped even for 
the training of undergraduate students in 
thisarea. These colleges participating in the 
Office study granted, in 1953 (according to 
their reports), only 30 doctor’s degrees in 
speech correction, and 3 in speech and hear- 
ing. Further, they reported only about 250 
master's degrees in these areas. A poll was 
made in the study just referred to on the 
types of special teachers which were in great- 
est demand. Replies showed that the largest 
number of requests was for teachers of the 
mentally retarded, and the second largest 
for teachers of speech and hearing. 

Increasingly, it is also being recognized 
that these teachers should be prepared to 
work with both speech defectives and hard- 
of-hearing children. Evidence of this is 
found in the State certification require- 
ments.* In 1953, 30 States had State certifica- 
tion standards for teachers of the speech 
handicapped and 27 for teachers of the hard 
of hearing. Of this number, 10 had joint 
certification standards for speech-handi- 
ca and hard of hearing. 

reis to solve this problem, fellowships 
and scholarships should be made available 
specificaly for the preparation of such per- 
sonnel. While this ultimate purpose would 
be to increase the number of well-qualified 
teachers to work directly with children and 
youth, the first step should be the provision 
of fellowships at the doctoral level and fi- 
nancially adequate to attract promising 
teachers and supervisors. Emphasis in the 
next 2 or 3 years should be on this part of 
the program. Some of tkese individuals 
would then become professors in colleges and 
universities—thus increasing the teacher- 
education capacities of the existing programs, 
Others could head programs in other col- 
leges. Still others would assume positions 
of leadership and supervision in State and 
local school systems and give their attention 
directly to the expansion and improvement 
of educational programs for children in the 
Nation’s schools. 

If approximately $1 million were available, 
` funds might best be used in the following 
way: 

1. Training grants to qualified 
colleges and universities for 
grants for doctoral advanced 
graduate study to prepare 
teachers to work with chil- 
dren who have speech and 
hearing disorders. The pur- 
pose would be to prepare in- 
dividuals to give leadership 
to programs of teacher- 
preparation in colleges and 
universities, to serve as col- 
lege and university staff 
members, and to serve as 
supervisors in State and local 
school systems. (2 schol- 
arships of $4,200 each per year 
for 2 years to 15 universi- 
r.... (¶Tv. ese ento 

2. An average of 2 doctoral train- 
ing grants in the education 
of speech and hearing dis- 
orders to each State and Ter- 
ritorial department of educa- 


$252, 000 


* About half of this number also listed op- 
portunities for the preparation of teachers 
for hard-of-hearing children. 

'Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn. 
Btate Certification Requirements for Teach- 
ers of Exceptional Children, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1951, No. 1. 
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2. An average of, etc.—Continued 
tion to be awarded to promis- 
ing teachers or supervisors 
in the respective State or lo- 
cal school systems. (2 schol- 
arships of $4,200 each for 1 
year to 53 States or Terri- 
ren eere HE Ee E eine bens 

8. A flat amount to colleges and 
universities to aid in improv- 
ing the facilities for practice 
teaching, observation, and 
for personnel in the 20 uni- 
versities. (15,000 each) 

4. For administration of the pro- 
.gram in the Office of Educa- 
GG = 


1, 047, 200 


REQUEST FOR DRAFT OF BILL COVERING ALL 
EXCEPTIONALITIES 

Mr. Speaker, following the extended, 
almost kncckdown battle in the House 
over every item in the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, during which we came within a 
single vote of having the item slashed 
to ribbons for research through the 
Office of Education on the problems of 
educating the mentally retarded, I wrote 
again to Commissioner Derthick asking 
his office to draft for me a bill to carry 
out the overall kind of program I had 
by then become convinced was needed, 
That letter follows, along with Dr. Der- 
thick’s reply explaining that while the 
Office of Educaticn would be glad to give 
me all the information I might need, 
they could not draft the bill I had 
requested: 


$445, 200 


300, 000 


50, 000 


APRIL 11, 1957, 
Dr. Lawrence G. DERTHICK, 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear De. DrzrHICK: Those of us in the 
House who opposed the indiscriminate slash- 
ing of the budget for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are still 
shaking a bit over the narrow escape of the 
Office of Education on your cooperative re- 
search fund and I am glad enough votes 
were switched on the rollcall to save the 
appropriation but it was too close for com- 
fort, as I am sure you will agree. 

Thanks to the extensive correspondence 
which I have had with the Office of Educa- 
tion since last Qctober, I was conversant 
with the needs for this money, particularly 
in the field of research in the training of 
retarded children, and I like to think that 
my efforts had some effect in switching votes 
to get the appropriation through the House, 
Now I want to make a bargain with you. 

As you know, I have been inquiring about 
the kind of legislation which would be effec- 
tive in establishing Federal scholarships or 
fellowships to encourage the training of 
teachers in this field of working with re- 


tarded children. Since taking up that mat- 


ter with your office, I have learned of a 
similar need for encouraging graduate work 
among teachers going into the flelds of 
teaching children with speech and hearing 
defects. 

I know from the Appropriation Committee 
hearings that you submitted an outline of 
how a $1-millon-a-year-grant program 
could be operated in this field if you had 
legislative authority and if it were con- 
sidered desirable. I am also familiar with 
your reservations about it and the fact that 
no such program has been recommended by 
your agency or the Bureau of the Budget, 
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£0 I know that your hands are tied somewhat 
in that respect. 

But the more I think about this whole 
subject, the more I am convinced that what 
we need is not a piecemeal special program 
for training grants for teachers of retarded 
children under one law and other plecemeal 
program under a different law for grants for 
teachers of children of hearing and speech 
defects, and then perhaps a third law dealing 
with grants for teachers of gifted children 
or other children in the so-called exceptional 
category. Why not 1 bill, 1 law, which sets 
up a program for Federal scholarships to 
encourage teachers to take graduate train- 
ing, or perhaps specialized undergraduate 
training, covering all of these fields, apply- 
ing to both the handicapped and the gifted 
children, applying to all of them very un- 
usual teaching situations? 

I repeat that I know your hands are tied 
in voicing opinions on this matter or in rec- 
ommending legislation except through regu- 
lar departmental and governmental chan- 
nels, On the other hand, I know that your 
Office has the knowledge and the know-how 
when it comes to drafting legislation in this 
field, and so I am turning to you to ask you 
if you can have prepared for me in your 
agency, not as an official Office of Education 
bil or recommendation, but just as a favor 
to a Member of Congress specifically request- 
ing it, a bill which would carry out the pur- 
poses I have outlined and which would ap- 
ply to teachers of retarded children, teachers 
of children with speech and hearing detects, 
teachers of any other so-called exceptional 
children, covering this entire field. 

I would want the kind of bill that you peo- 
ple feel would cover the areas of greatest 
need in this respect. I would want the au- 
thorization it contained to provide for suffl- 
cient funds to carry out a really meaningful 
program based on the best judgment of the 
experts in your agency. 

Can this be done? How long would it 
take? Would you have to get any special 
clearance from the Secretery or from the 
Bureau of the Budget to provide this service 
to me? 

Please let me know if there would be any 
difficulty in this respect, because I can always 
go the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, or to the office of the 
Legislative Counsel in the House for services 
of this nature, but if I did so, I would have to 
specify exactly what the legislation I wanted 
drafted should contain and I am not sure 
that I know, that is why I turn to you and 
your agency where you have the expert 
knowledge In this fleld. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri, 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 24, 1957. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatices. 

Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: This is in reply to 
your good letter of April 11 in which you re- 
quested our help in the preparation of a bill 
to provide for assistance to encourage the 
training of teachers of exceptional children. 

Permit me first to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for your stanch support of the 
Department's budget, which included the 
necessary funds for the Office of Education. 
The interest and concern that you and other 
Members have shown regarding our programs 
1s most gratifying. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity, 
upon request, to supply information and 
render technical services to Members of the 
Congress on matters coming within the com- 
petence of the Office. We are not equipped. 
however, to do technical drafting of legis- 
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lation, nor, as a matter of policy, do we rec- 
ommend to individual Members of Congress 
specific proposals for inclusion in draft bills. 

However, I feel certain that we can be of 
assistance to you in developing specifica- 
tions for a bill. We can furnish you perti- 
nent facts, so far as they are available to us, 
concerning the quantitative need for teach- 
ers in this field, existing training programs, 
problems in obtaining suitably trained 
teachers of exceptional children, and in- 
formation regarding the administration of 
grant programs. We may also be able to 
suggest alternative approaches to the prob- 
lems involved. 

Such information would enable you to de- 
termine what specifications your bill should 
contain. The House legislative counsel 
could then do the technical drafting from 
Your specifications. If this arrangement is 
satisfactory to you, please let me know and 
we shall make arrangements to develop in- 
formation for your purposes. 

I want to thank you again for your helpful 
interest in the Office of Education and in 
the cause of education generally, Also, with 
the thought that you may find it useful, we 
are enclosing a recent report on the provi- 
sions of State laws relating to education of 
exceptional children. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. G. DrRTHICK, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE UNDERTAKES 
RESEARCH TASK 


Subsequently, therefore, I addressed 
the following letter to Dr. Ernest S. 
Griffith, director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
Eress; 

May 8, 1957. 
Dr. Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Dr. GarirrirH: I have become very 
interested in the problem of providing im- 
Proved educational opportunities for var- 
ious types of children, broadly referred to as 
in the exceptional category. My interest 
Was aroused originally by parents of men- 

y retarded children in my district who re- 
ferred to the difficulties of having such chil- 
dren trained or educated to their full ca- 
Pacities, 

The Office of Education has a program 

erway now of research into the prob- 
lems of teaching the mentally retarded 
z d this is very useful and impor- 
tant—but as I understand it, one of the 
Ereatest needs is for specially trained teach- 
frs in this field. In the last Congress, the 
te passed & bill, S. 3620, to authorize 
the granting of fellowships and traineeships 

Assist the collegess in developing teach- 
ers in this specialized field, but the bill did 
not come up in the House. 

A similar bill, S. 395, has been introduced 

Senator Hit in this Congress. I had been 

g of introducing its companion in 
the House until certain other things were 
Called to my attention. I have been told 
that the problem is equally serious in train- 
ing teachers who can in turn train children 
With speech and hearing defects. I have 
also been informed that we have a similar 
Problem in training teachers who can spe- 
Clalize in the education of exceptionally able 
Children, In other words, there is a short- 
Age of adequately trained teachers for teach- 

E & great many different groups of so- 
Called exceptional children, and it is not 
Testricted just to the mentally retarded 
Sroup. 

For that reason, I recently wrote to the 

of Education asking if they could pre- 

th for me a bill which would carry out 
eir best judgment as to the kind of legis- 
tion which would be most effective in 
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meeting this overall problem. I enclose a 
copy of my letter and also of Dr, Derthick's 
reply which arrived during the Easter re- 
cess. 

You will note from Dr. Derthick's reply 
that he offers to be of assistance to me in 
providing pertinent facts and so on, but says 
the Office of Education cannot actually draft 
a bill or even recommend specific proposals 
Tor it. 

I think, under the circumstances, there- 
fore, my best approach would be to ask you 
to put one of your fine people to work get- 
ting from the Office of Education the kind of 
facts Dr. Derthick's letter says they are pre- 
pared to give. I would be more than willing 
to depend upon the informed judgment of 
the Legislative Reference Service, then, in 
determining for me what the bill I have in 
mind should actually include. 

There is a job here which has to be done 
if we are to meet a serious social problem 
and a serious educational problem. We have 
rather elaborate programs under way now for 
Federal scholarship aid in the scientific fields. 
I think it is equally important to make sure 
that we have the trained teachers we need 
to get the most out of the educational capa- 
bilities of the handicapped children and of 
the exceptionally gifted children. 

I would appreciate it very much 1f the 
Legislative Reference Service could under- 
take this assignment. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K, (Mrs, JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third. District, Missouri. 


That probably constitutes enough 
background correspondence, Mr. Speak- 


-er, to show the origin and development 


of portions of this bill. I have always 
felt that in introducing a measure, 
especially one which seeks to chart a 
somewhat new approach, a Member can 
perform a valuable service to those inter- 
ested in the subject matter of the bill by 
showing how the idea happened to come 
into being. Perhaps I have overdone it 
here. I hope not. 

But I have traced the sources respon- 
sible for planting the idea in my mind 
of having one overall program for all of 
these areas of exceptionality, rather than 
& series of separate, piece-meal pro- 
grams. 

What I have not mentioned is the 
truly outstanding help in determining 
the details of the legislation given me by 
the Legislative Reference Service in re- 
sponse to my letter to Dr. Griffith. 

LIBRARY EXPERTS EXTREMELY HELPFUL 


Mr. Charles Quattlebaum, specialist in 
education for the Legislative Reference 
Service, who has provided committees of 
Congress time after time with outstand- 
ing analyses of educational issues, direc- 
ted the research on this for me, inter- 
viewed the experts in the Office of Edu- 
cation, and described for me the areas 
of need and the various approaches 
which would be attempted. Many things 
in the bill represent ideas which he sug- 
gested. The actual drafting of the bill, 
of course, was not done in the Library of 
Congress. A draft was prepared by the 
House Legislative Counsel based on Mr. 
Quattlebaum's research, and subsequent- 
ly I have been working out refinements 
to fit the final decisions which I have 
made on the bill’s provisions. In any 
effort of this nature there are many 
alternatives, and the Member must make 
these final choices and decisions—others 
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can advise us but we must decide exactly - 
what we want our bills to provide. 

But I deeply appreciate the work of 
Mr. Quattlebaum and of Mr. Herman A. 
Sieber, research assistant in Education 
and Government in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service Senior Specialists Divi- 
sion, who assisted Mr. Quattlebaum in 
this project and prepared, under Mr. 
Quattlebaum’s direction, a comprehen- 
sive digest of information on the issue 
which gave me the facts I needed to make 
my decisions. 

That digest, and also a compilation 
made for me by Mr. Sieber listing the 
colleges and universities in each State 
offering courses in special attention in 
the field of exceptional children provide 
very valuable background material, Mr. 
Speaker, and I am including those two 
documents for printing at the end of my 
remarks, as separate exhibits B and C, 
following the Creed for Exceptional 
Children, 

In expressing appreciation for the as- 
sistance I have received on this pro- 
posal from many sources, I must cer- 
tainly include Mr. Charles B. Holstein, 
who organized the project for me and as- 
sisted me on it at every stage of the way. 
COLLEGES BECOMING INCREASINGLY CONCERNED 


In the research material which will 
appear at the conclusion of my state- 
ment, I would like to call attention par- 
ticularly to the listing of colleges because 
it shows that in most of our States there 
are at the present time outstanding in- 
stitutions offering courses of teacher- 
training in one or more areas of excep- 
tionality. A bill such as this will stimu- 
late these colleges to expand this work, 
and will encourage other institutions to 
get into it. The fact that each State 
would have an allotment of fellowships 
or scholarships would be a spur to insti- 
tutions in those States not now offering 
programs in this field to get into it 
quickly. : 

The colleges and universities seem 
be most interested at this time in courses 
in speech correction, followed by those 
in the area of hearing defects, and, of 
course, this is understandable since 
these groups together represent proba- 
bly the largest numerical concentration 
among exceptional children. 

But it is interesting to note that a 
couple of universities have initiated 
courses to train teachers equipped to 
teach gifted children; a few more have 
entered the partially seeing, the blind, 
the special health problem, the crippled 
and the socially maladjusted areas, and a 
substantial number offer specialized 
courses in the fields of teaching the deaf 
and mentally retarded. 

A report for 1954 showed 4,600 stu- 
dents were majoring in these specialized 
areas, a total of 5,700 took single courses 
in specialized areas, and 1,549 received 
degrees in one or another of these areas 
of exceptionality. 

So it is evident that much is being ac- 
complished by the schools in training 
teachers and prospective teachers. But 
the problem is so great and the needs so 
acute that we must take effective action 
through a Federal program—not to do 
the job for the States and localities; it 
is primarily their problem and their 
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task—but rather to stimulate their ef- 
forts, to provide guidance and assistance, 
and especially to help now to train the 
specialists who in turn can train more 
teachers, supervisors and researchers in 
these areas. 

Make it worthwhile for the skilled 
teacher to go on in this work—to take 
advanced training—and you will have 
really dedicated people on the college 
faculties and in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school classrooms. 

Perhaps then we can again read the 
Creed for Exceptional Children in the 
next 7, 8, or 9 years and know that we 
did not hide from the problem—that we 
saw the need and we rose to its chal- 
lenge. 

We belleve— 


Says this creed in one paragraph— 
that the teachers of exceptional children 
must possess the personality, develop the 
understanding, and acquire the knowledge 
and skill through special preparation that 
will enable them to inspire and motivate, as 
well as teach, the art of making a living and 
& life. 


Mr. Speaker, for & fraction of the 
money we spend in this Federal Govern- 
ment on less urgent, less vital and less 
lasting causes than the happiness of mil- 
lions of handicapped American children, 
we could go a long way toward providing 
just that kind of dedicated teacher. 

Through the bil which I have pre- 
pared, the Exceptional Children Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, we can pave the 
way for the education of thousands of 
such teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, if we spent on the aver- 
age over the next 7 years only three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of what we 
spend on alcoholic beverages alone each 
year, we could help assure the specialized 
teachers needed to enable.these 6 mil- 
lion or $0 schoolchildren to get the kind 
of education they need and deserve, $3 
million a year represents only about one 
thirty-three one thousandths of our an- 
nual spending for alcoholic beverages. 

It only represents about 36 hours—one 
and a half day's—operation of the soil 
bank, that is all, or about 30 minutes" 
worth of expenditures for defense. 

The entire $21 million this program 
would cost over the 7 years is hardly 
enough to buy a few bombers—perhaps 
2 B-52's and a B-58, without spare parts. 

Certainly we cannct neglect our de- 
fense needs, and I do not suggest it. 
But I deeply feel that this $21 million, 
at an average cost of $3 million a year 
for 7 years, would be the best bargain in 
the entire Federal budget. 

EXHIBIT A—CREED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ACCEPTED BY THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE ON QUALIFICATION 
AND PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 

(Presented by Leonard Mayo, director, As- 
&oclation for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
on October 29, 1954) 

We believe in the American promise of 
equality of opportunity, regardless of nation- 
&lity, cultural background, race, or religion. 

We believe that this promise extends to 
every child within the borders of our coun- 
try no matter what his gifts, his capacity, or 
his handicaps. 

We believe that the Nation as a whole, 
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every State and county, every city and ham- 
let, and every citizen has an obligation to 
help in bringing to fruition in this genera- 
tion the ideal of a full and useful life for 
every exceptional child in accordance with 
his capacity; the child who is handicapped 
by defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, 
the child whose life may be adversely influ- 
enced by a crippling disease or condition, the 
child whose adjustment to society is made 
dificult by emotional or mental disorders, 
and the child who is endowed with special 
gifts of mind and spirit. 

We believe that to this end the home of 
the exceptional child, the schools, the 
churches, and the health and social agen- 
cies in his community must work together 
effectively in his behalf. 

We believe that for most exceptional chil- 
dren their parents and teachers are the 
master architects essential to the planning 
and building of their future. 

We believe, therefore, that every appro- 
priate resource of the community must be 
mobilized, if need be, to aid in maintaining 
his family life at an adequate social and 
economic level, and in furnishing guidance 
and encouragement to his parents. 

We believe that the teachers of exception- 
al children must possess the personality, de- 
velop the understanding, and acquire the 
knowledge and skill through special prepa- 
ration that will enable them to inspire and 
motivate, as well as teach, the art of making 
a living and a life. 

We believe that the cooperative efforts of 
parents and teachers must be encouraged, 
sustained, and supplemented by teacher 
education institutions with curricula and 
programs based on the knowledge and skills 
needed in the education of exceptional chil- 


dren by State departments that will develop’ 


challenging standards of program operation 
and work with teachers in establishing 
sound certification procedures; by local 
school systems that will recruit and employ 
teachers who are qualified by personality and 
special preparation; by health and welfare 
agencies that will provide diagnosis and 
evaluation, medical and psychiatric care, 
and social services. 

We believe that research designed to in- 
crease present knowledge of personality and 
the learning process and studies aimed at 
the improvement of programs of special 
education are essential to further progress, 

We believe in the sensitive interpretation 
of the exceptional child and his needs by 
taechers and others in order that an attitude 
favorable to his acceptance and development 
may be engendered and sustained in the 
community. 

Above all, we believe in the exceptional 
child himself; in his capacity for develop- 
ment so frequently retarded by the limits of 
present knowledge; in his rigłt to a full life 
too often denied him through lack of 
imagination and ingenuity on the part of 
his elders; in his passion for freedom and 
independence that can be his only when 
those who guide and teach him have learned 
the lessons of humility, and in whom there 
resides an effective confluence of the trained 
mind and the warm heart. 

Exnurisir B 
SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CH- 

DREN—A DicEksT or Facts, FIGURES, AND 

COMMENTS 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 

Legislative Reference Service. Prepared by 

Herman A. Sieber, research assistant in 

Education and government, under the 

direction of Charles A. Quattlebaum, spe- 

cialist in education 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Part I, Aspects of the problem 


A. The Children Concerned. 
B. Identification of Exceptional Children. 
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C. The Specialness of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 
D. Special Education, What It is and How 
It Started. 
E. The State Programs, 
ae The Number of Special Teachers Avall- 
able. : 
G. The Supply-Demand Ratio. 
H. The Number of Special Teachers 
Needed. - 
I. The Practical Pupil-Teacher Ratio. 
J. The Effect of the Shortage. 
K. What Is Being Done. 
L. The Need for Meeting the Shortage 
With Qualified Teachers. 
M. A Continuing Problem. 
Part 1I. Some comments by areas of 
exceptionality 
A. The Visually Defective, 
B. The Speech Defective. 
C. The Maladjusted. 
D. The Gifted. 
E. The Crippled. 
F. The Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
G. The Undervitalized. 
H. The Intellectually Impaired. 
Appendix. Related statements by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
PART I. ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 
A. The children concerned. The term, 
"exceptional children," applies to those boys 
and girls whose physical, social, intellectual, 
ahd emotional characteristics represent an 
exceptionality* Estimates of the number of 
exceptional, or atypical, children, for whom 
special education programs are usually con- 
sidered necessary, range from ¢ to 6 million, 
B. Identification of exceptional chil- 
dren. In almost all flelds of exceptional 
children, there are, on the average, two 
secondary handicaps per child. Other 
markworthy factors complicating the 
gathering of accurate data as to the total 
number of exceptional children are: (1) the 
degree of accuracy of diagnosis and measure- 
ment of the exceptionalities concerned, (2) 
reluctance of some parents to identify home- 
bound children, and (3) local differences in 
classification standards! No complete 
census has ever been made of the number 
of exceptional children in the United States. 
The United States Office of Education has 
undertaken & conservative estimate of the 
number of exceptional children of school 
age. Mackie and Dunn who prepared the 
Office of Education estimate, have written: 
"The best that can be done 1s to use the 
percentage of incidence based on spot studies 
made by national organizations and local 
communities. The figures are presented 
with some reluctance, since there is need for 
research to determine better estimates. 
In the estimates which follow, it is assumed 
that the exceptional child 1s included once— 
under the major handicapping condition, 
although it is known that many of these 
children have secondary disabilities.” * 


1 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Forty-ninth Yearbook. Pt. IL Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 3. 

*Baker, Harry J. Introduction to Excep- 
tional Children. New York, Macmillan, 1953, 
pp. 458-465. 

* Mackie, Romaine P. and Lloyd M. Dunn. 
College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1954, p. 3. (U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1954, No. 13.) 
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Tantx 1.—Incidence of exceptionality and es- 
timated number of school-age exceptional 
children, 1953 
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ent as to how the areas of excep- 
EC pian y Hie ver All told, 13 areas of primary 
exeeptinnality have been noted: (1) Intellectually incapa- 
neither trainable nor educable, I. Q. below 23; (2) 
Mentally deficient but trainable, I. Q. between and ful, 
3) educate mentally retarded, I, Q. between 50 and 75; 
4) crippled and deformed, including the cerebral palsied; 
5) deaf; (4) hard of hearing; (7) blind; (8) partiully see- 
g; (9) speech-defective; (10) undervitalized, those with 
Special health probletas, including the caridiopathic, 
epileptic, and tuberculous; (11) emotionally maladjusted; 
(12) delinquent; and (13) intellectually superior, highly 
Kifted, 1. Q. usually above 125. 

Mackie and Dunn made the following 
Comment on the significance of their inci- 
dence table: 

"This * è è is not the complete story. 
To include only children in the age group 3 
through 17 would not give an adequate pic- 
ture of those in need of assistance from the 
Schools.” « 

A report on State provisions for special 
education, prepared by the Laws and Legis- 
lation Branch of the United States Office of 

cation in 1956 indicated that: 

“Most States, recognizing the need for 
early identification and admission of han- 
Gicapped children, specify an early age or 
leave the minimum open; a few States extend 

© maximum beyond the legal school age." * 

lly specified age limits for the physically 
Mentally handicapped range from age 3, 
8 States, to age 35, in 4 States.* 
„L. The speciainess of exceptional children. 
The Creed for Exceptional Children, accepted 
the United States Office of Education Con- 
erence on Qualification and Preparation of 
eachers of Exceptional Children, points to 
the specialness of exceptional children: 

“We believe in the American promise of 

fquality of opportunity, regardless of na- 
lity, cultural background, race, oF 
n 


“We believe that this promise extends to 
ery child within the borders of our coun- 
no matter what his gifts, his capacity, 

fr his handicaps. 

We believe that the Nation as a whole, 
every State and county, every city and ham- 
het &nd every citizen has an obligation to 

elp in h g to fruition in this gener- 
ation the ideal of a full and useful life for 
ner eXceptional child in accordance with 

Capacity; the child who is handicapped 
defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, 
— Child whose life may be adversely ſuflu- 
se by & crippling disease or condition, 

© child whose adjustment to society is 

de dificult by emotional or mental dis- 
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Cor dackte, Romaine P. and Lloyd M. Dunn. 

Pre ee and University Programs for the 

dr Paration of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
en. Op. cit, p. 4. 

Eq Report on State School Law: 
fe won of Exceptional Children. 
45 November 1956, p. 7. 

id., p. 7. 
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orders, and the chlid who is endowed with 
special gifts of mind and spirit. 

“We believe that for most exceptional chile 
dren their parents and teachers are the mas- 
ter architects essential to the planning and 
building of their future. 

“We believe that the teachers of excep- 
tional children must possess the personality, 
develop the understanding, and acquire the 
knowledge and skill through special prepa- 
ration that will enable them to inspire and 
motivate, as well as teach, the art of making 
a living and a life. 

“Above all, we believe in the exceptional 
child himself; in his capacity for develop- 
ment so frequently retarded by the limits of 
present knowledge; is his right to a full life 
too often denied him through lack of imag- 
ination and ingenuity on the part of his 
elders; in his passion for freedom and inde- 
pendence that can be his only when those 
who guide and teach him have learned the 
lessons of humility, and in whom there 
resides an effective confluence of the trained 
mind and the warm heart." 

Remember.“ wrote Graham and Barrow 
in the Nation's Schools, 'the exceptional 
child in your community 1s asking only for 
his birthwright—an equal opportunity to 
obtain a full education which wil! help him 
&cquire the social pattern necessary to live 
well with his fellow man.'* 

“Describing them as ‘the forgotten ones,’ 
Jenks reminded: ‘These exceptional children 
are, first and foremost, children—more like 
the average child than unlike him“ 

In the Annual Report of the Ames (Iowa) 
Public Schools, 1954-55, Schoolman Hetzel 
elaborated: 

"It must always be remembered that the 
education of exceptional children has basic 
concepts and goals in common with the edu- 
cation of all children. The same principles of 
child development prevail. A deaf child isa 
child with a hearing handicap. Asa child he 
has all the needs, desires, and physical energy 
of children in general. Basically, the only 
way in which he differs from an average child 
is his inability to hear; and, because of this 
hearing ‘handicap, he is unable to speak. 
This difference makes it necessary to plan 
his education with special consideration for 
his disabilities. The mentally retarded child, 
the child with visual impairment, the crip- 
pled child, and every other exceptional child 
has fundamental motives and drives common 
to children in general; but along with those 
common characteristics there is in each case 
a specific handicap or exceptional condition 
that requires an adjustment or special serv- 
ice in his educational program. That pro- 
gram should be designed with full recogni- 
tion of (a) his likeness to normal children 
and (b) his special needs. This, in brief, 
constitutes the modern approach to the edu- 
cation of exceptional children." »* 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, called by President 
Herbert Hoover, in 1931 declared that few in- 
vestments of taxpayers' money had ylelded 
as large a return as that invested in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The conference asked: 

“Ir such results can be obtained by the spe- 
clal training of disabled adults, who have in 
—— 

t Mayo, Leonard W. 

*Graham, Ray and J. M. Barrow. 
Place for the Exceptional Child. 
tion's Schools, July 1956, p. 54, 

* Jenks, William F., C. 58, R. The Forgote 
ten Ones—Our Exceptional Children. Wash- 
ington, the Catholic University of America 
Press, 1955, p. rrr. ; 

3 Hetzel, Walter L. Annual Report of 
the Ames (Iowa) Public Schools, 1954-55, as 
quoted by the American School Board Jour- 
nal, December 1955, p. 16. 
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large measure lost the plasticity and adapta- 
bility of youth, how much more can be ac- 
complished through the special treatment 
and training of handicapped children? = 

D. Special education, what it is and how 
it got started: The term “special education” 
refers to all those adjustive instructional 
services which are especially planned for ex- 
ceptional children of preschool, elementary, 
and secondary, schol age. It does not in- 
clude remedial instruction in subject matter 
for those children of approximately normal 
behavior and ability who, for some reason, 
fall short of expected achievement. 

The approach of special education 1s de- 
fined by Jenks as follows: 

“Since these children cannot accommodate 
themselves to the curriculum, we must adjust 
the curriculum to them. The school is built 
for the children and not vice versa. We must 
consider the whole child, his abilities as well 
as his disabilities.” * 

Modern special education is usually con- 
sidered to have started in the Halle, Germany, 
experiment in 1859, and the Boston day class 
for the deaf 10 years later. The following 
chart, compiled from several sources, pre- 
sents a brief summary of the historical be- 
ginnings of special education.“ 


TasLE 2.—Chronology of “special education” 
programs, 1700-1957 


Program Place 

Eclection of gifted children Ottoman Empire 
for special education. (Salelman). 

i aaan ear I | Etta 

en sel oun, 
mg 25 in United 
ist ieee bee enki Halle, German 
sel . 

retarded, 2 7 

Ist day class for dea Boston, Mass. 

y eren for speech deſeo- Potsdam, Germany, 

ves. 

1st school for mentally re- Springfield, M. 
tarded in United States, - 

Ist day classes for blind, Chicago, III. 
crippled, 

Ist school for gifted in Worcester, Mass. 
United States. 

1st onosai program for Germany. 
undervitalized. 

lst 2 for hard · ol- hear - New York. 

Ist special classes for crip- Massachusetts, 
pled children, 

Ist public school class for New York. 
speech-defective, 

Jst ee class for under- Providence, R. I, 
vitali 
X. for partially see- England, 

1st American classes for Cleveland, Ohio, 
partially seeing. 
116th century. 


E. The State programs, Some type of 
special education has been authorized, with 
or without financial assistance, in all 43 
States. The following table indicates the 
number of States with legal provisions for 
special education in the various fields of ex- 
ceptionality, as of December 1955: 14 


1" White House Conference on Chlld Health 
and Protection. Special education—the 
handicapped and the gifted. New York, Cen- 
tury, 1931, p. 4. 

? Jenks, Willlam F., C. SS. R. The Forgot- 
ten Ones—Our Exceptional Chlldren. Op. 
cit. p. Ul. 

18 Prinrcipal sources: Baker, Harry J. In- 
troduction to Exceptional Children. Op. cit, 
500 pp. Jenks, William F. C. SS. R. The 
Exceptional Child in Catholic Education, 
National Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, May 1954. Reprint, unpaged. 

^ A report on State school law: Special 
Education of Exceptional Children. Op. cit., 
pp. 7-10. 
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Taste 3. - Number of States with legal pro- 
visions for special education, by fields of 
ezceptionality, as of December 1955 


Field of exceptionality 


ysically handicapped. ..... 48 
ducable mentally retarded. . 46 
Trainable mentally deficient... 19 
Maladjusted delinquent... 15 
ute 1 


1 Mandatory legislation requires establishment of serv- 
foes under certain conditions, 

3 Permissive legislation states that local districts may 
provide services for exceptional children, 

3 Pennsylvania, 

Because of the differing needs of the chil- 
dren in the various areas of exceptionality, 
epecial education of today follows five or- 
ganizational patterns: (1) Special schools 
and classes for longtime placement, (2) 
epecial classes for shortterm placement, (3) 
home or hospital instruction, (4) special 
supplementary instructional services, and 
(5) residential school programs.” 

These organizational patterns reflect 3 
types of programs: (1) Cooperative, in which 
the child carries on part of his program in 
& regular classroom but receives help and/or 


TABLE 4.—Number of pupils, elementary and secondary, 
time in special schools and classes, 
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equipment and instruction, (2) segregated, ` 
in which special classrooms are used, and 
(3) integrated, in which a visiting teacher 
serves the child in his regular classroom.” 

According to Jenks: 

“The yast majority of our exceptional chil- 
dren can be integrated into the regular 
class; another large segment will need spe- 
cial services, but only a small group will need 
special classes. All will need certified trained 
teachers.” 

F. The number of special teachers avail- 
able. It is usually estimated that there are 
25,000 special teachers, The most recent 
United States Office of Education statistics 
show: 

"Fourteen thousand three hundred and 
sixteen special-education teachers in city 
echool systems. Approximately 3,000 teach- 
ers working in residential schools, and at 
least 2,500 giving hospital and home instruc- 
tion, Still others not reported are in nurs- 
ery schools * * * in private schools * * * 
(and) in small local school systems in rural 
&reas. If allowance 1s made for the teachers 
not reported, the total number 25,000 is easily 
justifiable.” * 

The following table, showing the number 
of exceptional children and their teachers in 
special schools and classes only, is based on 
data reported by the United States Office of 
Education in its Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1952-54: 4 


and teachers, full time and part 
1952-53 


Area of exceptionality 


Pupils Approxt- 
mate nume 


ber pupils 


Elementary Secondary | Full time | Part time | per teücher 


G 
Partially scelng 
Hard of hearing 125 


, 363 516 
4,515 ,16 
10, 166 13 
eet "à 
254. ay 140 
8, 683 23 
6, 544 13 
9, 650 2¹ 


1A teacher serving more than 1 type of exceptional child is reported only with the type to which she de votes the 


major portion of time. 
,! Represents the average num 


G. The Supply-Demand Ratio, A good in- 
dicator of the teacher need for each area of 
exceptionality is the supply-demand ratio. 

The following table presents the rank 
order of the frequency of special teachers 
needed and available in the various areas 
of exceptionality. These rankings are based 
on a response to & questionnaire sent to 329 
school administrators and professors of 
epecial education by the United States Office 
of Education.” 


Mackie and Dunn commented: 

“A comparison of the requests for teachers 
and their availability is both interesting and 
significant. There are few requests, for ex- 
ample, for teachers of the partially seeing 
and for teachers of the blind, but even so, it 
is rather difficult to find qualified persons in 
the areas when they are needed.“ 


3 Rice, Mabel C., and Arthur S. Hill. Sta- 
tistics of Special Education, 1952-53. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. 
1-3. (Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States.) 

* Jenks, William F., C. 58. R. The Excep- 
tional Child in Catholic Education. Op. cit. 
unpaged. 

?! Mackie, Romaine P., and Lloyd M. Dunn, 
College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dreh. Op. elt., p. 4. 


ber of pupils per teacher for both educable and severely mentally retarded pupils, 


H. The number of special teachers 
needed. The literature in special education 
usually expresses the teacher-need as 4 times 
the available number; that 1s, 100,000. 


Mackie and Dunn wrote that probably the 
teacher-need figure of 100,000 should be re- 
examined. They gave one example to illus- 
trate this: 

“On a basis of an average class enrollment 
of 18, it seems reasonable to estimate that 
approximately 40,000 teachers are needed in 
the area of mentally retarded alone. This 
leaves only 60,000 for all other types of ex- 
ceptionality and for personnel who would oc- 
cupy administrative and college teaching po- 
sitions.” 4 


3: Rice, Mabel C., and Arthur S. Hill. Sta- 
tistics of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children, 1952-53. Op. cit., pp. 15-16; table 
1, p. 19. 

» Mackie, Romaine P. and Lloyd M. Dunn. 
College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1954, pp. 6-7. (U. B. Office of Educa- 
tion Bull. 1954, No. 13). 

* Mackie, Romaine P. and Lloyd M. Dunn. 
College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Op.cit., p. 7. 

n Mackie, Romaine P. and Lloyd M. Dunn, 
College and University Programs for the 
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Tantx 5.—Demand-supply frequency of 
special teachers 


Rank Rank 
order order 
Area of exceptionality (frequency | (difliculty 
of in securing 
requests) | teachers) 


sconmpoenmarcs 


[LXI LLLI 


— 
— 


1 Highest demand. 
3 Highest availability (supply), 
3 Lowest availability (supply). 
* Lowest demand. 


Generally, the pupil-teacher ratios for ex- 
ceptional children are, as might be expected, 
lower than the one existing in the regular 
classroom. Dividing the number of pupils 
per teacher into the estimated number of 
school-age children (table 1) will support 
the conclusion that certainly no less than 
100,000 special teachers will be needed to 
provide adequate instructional services for 
the four to six million exceptional children. 

I. The practical  pupil-teacher ratio. 
Representations of a summary pupil-teacher 
ratio for exceptional children have little if 
any value. Furthermore, it is not possible to 
-establish an ideal and practical pupil-teacher 
ratio which would not have to be continually 
revised as more severely handicapped chil- 
dren are accepted for special education. 
During the period 1947-52, the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher of crippled childen 
declined from 143 to 11.9 and, for children 
with special health problems, from 244 to 
13.2. Rice and Hill commented that: 

"It seems quite evident that the smaller 
classes which are characteristic of service 1n 
these two areas Of special education are the 
result of emphasis upon the acceptance of 
children who are more severely handi- 
capped." # ' 

Approximate pupil-teacher ratios for the 
various areas of exceptionality are use 
however (as has already been pointed out); 
to the extent that they can be applied 
against the estimated incidence of children 
in the various areas of exceptionality in 
order roughly to determine fhe present need 
Tor teachers. 


The following table gives relevant data: 


TanLr. 6.—Practical pupil-teacher ratio and 
number of teachers needed, by field 


Area of exceptionality | number 
of school- 


— 

6,000 

3 42, 00 

al he blems. 30, 000 

eaf and hard of hear- 000 

::. Ee 2, od 

Speech handicapped... 5 3 

Socially maladjusted... 37, 900 

Mentally retarded 42, — 
S 29, 

1 

Totol. C 310 000. 225,9 


1 Table 1. 
3 Table 4, 


Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Op. cit., p. 5. * 
2 Rice, Mabel C. and Arthur S. Hill. Sta 
tistics of Special Education for Except! 

Children, 1952-53. Op. cit, p. 16. 
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Table 6 has its obvious shortcomings, but 
it does show that many special teachers are 
heeded. Furthermore, it indicates that the 
teacher-need figure of 100,000, in Mackie and 
Dunn's words, "should be reexamined.” 

J. The effect of the shortage. The obvious 
effect of the teacher shortage ts that educa- 
tion-needy exceptional children are not shar- 
ing in the American educational experience. 

A publication by the United States Office 
of Education has indicated that "not more 
than a quarter of the Natlon's handicapped 
&nd gifted children are receiving the special 
he!p which they need. In almost every case, 
the lack of qualified teaching personnel 18 the 
basic reason for this unfortunate situation. 
In many communities where public support 
is excellent and financing assured, school 
systems are unable to establish programs be- 
cause they cannot find a teacher with the 
Special competencies essential to effective 
Work with the particular type of exceptional 
Child for whom the service is to be estab- 
lished.” = 

Baker made the same point: 

“The training of teachers for exceptional 
children has been one of the major problems 
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1n the development of an adequate program. 
Often & school system has been forced to 
abandon its proposed program for some type 
of special class when no teachers were avail- 
able in that particular field. * * * It was a 
very striking phenomenon that during the 
days of the greatest general teacher surplus 
there was & shortage of teachers trained for 
special education. When there is a general 
shortage of teachers the problem becomes 
very acute.“ ^ 

K. What is being done. The following ta- 
ble shows, for the academic year 1953-54, (1) 
the number of universities offering sequences 
of preparation, (2) the number of students 
enrolled in those courses, (3) the number of 
faculty members involved, and (4) the num- 
ber of degrees conferred. These data are 
based on responses to a United States Office 
of Education questionnaire sent to institu- 
tions of higher learning offering much se- 
quences of preparation. One hundred and 
twenty-eight institutions, representing ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the colleges and 
universities, gave information on these 
items. 


Tare 7.— Statistical summary of faculty strength and student enrollment at colleges and 


universities, 


academic year 1953-54, showing number of institulions offering sequences 


of preparation; faculty members, students enrolled, and degrees conferred 


yx B o D E F 
Universities) Total full- | Total stu- | Total stu- 
otfering time ind gna w eie e 8 ol 
i uences | part-time ing ng e egrees 
Area of exceptionallty of prep- fuculty | specialized | courses in | granted 3 
aration members areas specialized 
areas 
3 7 33 67 20 
4 35 156 136 58 
24 94 195 76 67 
2 2 21 34 2 
68 26 61 100 7 
40 137 805 624 285 
7 10 30 66 9 
10 8 82 174 20 
5 3 60 18 3 
Bpeech correction d He = a SaS — 
Tren and hearing_--------------- her than speech : 
or more sreas of exceptionality other peech 55 228 20 122 
11 ].—.——— 9 1, 255 H 
— «08 897 4, 601 5,712 1,549 


! Mackie, Romaine P. and Lloyd M. Dunn, Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children, 


Opeit., pp. 12, 137, 42, 44, 91 (errata). 
Jan, 1-Dec. 3, 1958, 
1 Enrolled in surve 


M J f tion for teachers in 1 or more areas of 
N s in the United States offering sequences 0 prepara: t 
ante we. 8 offer specialized curricula in only 1 area; 73 oller specialized curricula in 2 to 5 areas; 


Totler sy 


L. The need for meeting the shortage with 
Qualified teachers. The need for meeting 

© shortage of teachers in special educa- 
tion with qualified teachers is understood 
in two-thirds of the States where special 
credentials for teachers in one or more areas 
Of exceptionality are required by law. The 
Tollowing table breaks down the incidence 
Of such certification requirements in the 32 
tates, by areas of exceptionality.* 


d curriculums in 6 or more areas, 


TABLE 8. Number of States with require- 
ments for special credentials for teachers 
9f exceptional children 


Number 


Area of exceptionalit, 
P z of States 


Mackie, Romaine P., and Lloyd M. Dunn, 
llege and University Programs for the 
dren vation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
fn. Op. eit. p. 1. 

B Mackie and Dunn, State Certification 
Chi ents for Teachers of Exceptional 
ertudren. Bulletin 1954, No. 1 U. S. Gov- 
nt Printing Office. 60 pp. 


Taste 8.—Number of States with require- 
ments for special credentials for teachers 
of exceptional children—Continued 


Area of exceptionality Number 
of States 
9 
13 
21 
18 
1 
special health problems. — 
Bpecial credential valid for teaching in area 
‘of exceptionality, no special certification an 
wired: ... 1. lll. lle el---IlllL—-—- 
Special eredentials for teachers in 1 or more 
area of exceptionalit y required. -........- 32 


— — — 

Mackie and Dunn wrote: 

"The close relationship between the extent 
of special certification and number of 
teacher-education and public school pro- 
grams is striking." “ 

* M. A. continuing problem, The percent- 


age of incidence of exceptional children has 


So 
„Baker, Harry J. Introduction to Excep- 
tional Children. Op. cit., pp. 455-457. 
s Mackie and Dunn. State Certification 
Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children. Op. cit, p. 7. 
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not been reduced appreciably by modern 
medical science. 

It 1s true, of course, that many diseases 
have been demobilized, thereby saving 
countless boys and girls from the consequent 
disabling effects of the diseases. 

It is also true, however, that medical 
progress in another fleld has made 1t possi- 
ble for just as many boys and girls, who 
would have died in a former day, to survive. 
These children unfortunately survive with 
physical, emotional, or mental disabilities 
that will distinguish them educationally as 
exceptional. 

Furthermore, it appears that 1t will take 
quite some doing“ to remove the factors 
responsible for the shortages in special edu- 
cation, Mackie and Dunn concluded: 

“Many factors are responsible for this lag 
on the part of the schools. Among these 
are lack of personnel, inadequate housing, 
transportation problems, and difficulties en- 
countered in screening, diagnosis, and place- 
ment. Most serious of all is the lack of 
qualified teachers.” * 


PART IL. SOME COMMENTS BY AREAS OF 
EXCEPTIONALITY 

A. The visually defective (blind and par- 
tially seeing). Mackie and Cohoe, in a pub- 
lication on teachers for partially seeing chil- 
dren, have written: T 

“Generally a child is considered partially 
seeing if his visual acuity in the better eye, 
with correction, is 20/70 or less and he uses 
sight as his chief channel of learning. Spe- 
cial services and materials should be avail- 
able insofar as they are needed to assist the 
child in realizing his optimum physical, 
mental, social, and vocational potentialities, 
Specialized knowledge, skills, and abilities, 
over and above those required by the 
classroom teacher, are required by the teacher 
of partially seeing children.” * 

Berthold Lowenfeld, pleading for special 
education for the blind, has written: 

“The blind want to live as independent in- 
dividuals who are conscious and desirous of 
fulfilling their economic and social obliga- 
tions to the community, but do not hesitate 
to be bold if ignorance or prejudice denies 
them their full rights as citizens.” * 

Jacobus Tenbroeck has called for a bill of 
rights for the blind, “not declaring our 
independence from society but our need 
of being integrated into it; not guar- 
anteeing special favors and position, but 
equality of treatment; not glossing over our 
weaknesses or limitations, but recognizing 
us for what we are, normal human beings, or 
at least as normal as human beings are; a 
bill of rights according us a fair chance to 
live socially ful lives.” *» 

B. The speech defective. Johnson said in 
1950 that: "there should be 1 speech correc- 
tionist to approximately every 4,000 pupils. 
Estimating very conservatively that only 5 
percent of the pupils will be found to have 
significant speech problems, there will be 200 
children needing speech correction among 
every 4,000 pupils.“ 4 


"Mackie and Dunn. State Certification 
Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children. Op.cit., p. 1. 

?Mackle, Romaine P. and Edith Cohoe. 
Teachers of Children Who Are Partially See- 
ing. Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954, pp. 1, 5, 44. (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1956, No. 4.) 

* Lowenfeld, Berthold. The Child Who Is 
Blind, in What Is Special About Special Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C., International 
2 for Exceptional Children, 1953, pp. 

* Tenbroeck, Jacobus. A Bill of Rights for 
the Blind. Outlook for the Blind, December 
1948, pp. 310-314. 

"Johnson, W. Speech Handicaps. Part 
IL The Education of Exceptional Children. 
Forty-Ninth Yearbook, National Soclety for 
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Pintner, Eisenson, and Stanton defined 
defective speech as follows: 

“Speech may be considered defective when 
it is not easily audible and intelligible to 
the listener. Speech is defective if it is 
vocally or visibly unpleasant or labored in 
production. Finally speech 1s defective if 
it is inappropriate to the individual in re- 
gard to his mental and chronological age, 
sex, and physical development." = 

C. The maladjusted. The White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1931 commented: 

“Hospital facilities for mental patients in 
the United States * * * outrank the com- 
bined total of all other diseases. If the cost 
of crime and court procedures of cases with 
mental disease or with advance symptoms 
of delinquency are added to the hospital 
costs already cited, the price will become 
more exorbitant than even a wealthy and 
charitable minded nation can long afford. 

“The nervous and emotionally unstable 
constitute a large majority of the total num- 
ber of behavior problems. The third group 
is know as the delinquent. * * * The es- 
tablishment of special schools and special 
classes should be greatly increased in order 
to meet this need," 

Carrington sald: 

“Emotionally and socially handicapped 
children * * * have hostilities, idiosyn- 
crasies and psychic disfügurements of such 
dimension that they need individual care 
not always available in the classroom. These 
puplis need security, affection, and satis- 
faction out of life of a socially approved sort. 
They need to be helped on thelr way to emo- 
tional maturity." “ 

Walsh, on the scope of the problem, has 
written: 

“The socially maladjusted child who is 
most frequently in the forefront of public 
attention is the child who is labeled ‘the 
juvenile delinquent. The problem 1s of such 
scope that the entire community must be 
concerned. A democratic philosophy of ed- 
ucation holds the school responsible for the 
education of all the children of all the 
people.” * 

The National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, on the 
need for special teachers for the maladjusted, 
said: 

“An atmosphere of mutual respect and 
affection should permeate the classroom and 
should result in wholesome and effective 
teacher-pupil relationship.» Since all the 
classroom activities center about the teach- 
ing personality, the teacher herself should be 
a well-adjusted and wholesome individual.” 3 

In defining the regular teacher, an Arizona 
workshop on the problem pointed out the 
need for special teachers ofthe maladjusted: 
“a skilled, professionally trained person, an 
expert in the field of education. It is not 
to be expected, or even desired, that she 
should also be an expert in treating emo- 


the Study of Education. Chicago, Univer- 
Bity of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 185-86. 

* Pintner, R., J. Eisenson, and M. Stanton. 
The Psychology of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

= White House Conference on Child Health 
5 Protection, 1931, Op. cit., pp. 491, 496, 

= Carrington, Evelyn M., the Exceptional 
Child—His Nature and His Need. ‘Texas 
State College for Women, 1951, p. 13. 


= Walsh, Mary E., the Socially Maladjusted 
Child and the School. In Jenks, William F., 
C. 5S. R., the Atypical Child. Washington, 
the Catholic University of America Press, 
1954, pp. 68-92. 

™ National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Report on 
School and Teacher Responsibilities. Wash- 
a Government Printing Office, 1947, 
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tional problems. Helping children now, 
while they are still children, in school, is 
especially important, because for many it is 
the only help they will ever get.“ * 

Baker, in an article about the problem 
child, commented: 

“It was the job of the school to teach 
those who were able to learn, and if learn- 
ing did not take place or there was malad- 
justment in behavior, it was not the duty 
of the school to do anything about it. In 
recent years the concept that the school must 
teach good social living and citizenship as 
well as subject matter has changed the point 
of view.” * 

D. The gifted: On the shortage of devel- 
oped mindpower a publication of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education has said 
that: 

“The importance of accommodating the 
individual differences of young people of 
similar age is widely recognized, yet many 
of our conventional academic arrangements 
inhibit the nurturing of these Individual tal- 
ents and capacities. 

“The most critical requirement is to at- 
tract into teaching enough of the Nation’s 
finest quality manpower, for it takes talent 
to produce talent. ^ 

On the need for teachers of the gifted 
Brown wrote: 

"In short, among the varlous dev!ces we 
have discussed for aiding gifted children, 
there is no cheap substitute for skilled 
teaching by highly educated and resourceful 
and devoted teachers." + 

Bhaffer said: ; 

"Interest in the pup!l of unusual mental 
capacity has been stimulated by the Nation's 
growing need for highly trained specialists. 
Roughly 5 percent of the general population 
rates 125 [I. Q.] or higher. Such children 
need superior teachers who are fully versed 
in their special field and have talent for 
creative teaching.“ 4 

Passow wrote about the need for enrich- 
ment of the curriculm for the gifted: 

“Enrichment for the gifted child is of 
particular concern to the public school be- 
cause a curriculum which satisfies a large 
majority of children may not necessarily care 
for outstanding students. Society must ex- 
pect rewarding returns from the gifted child 
to warrant additional investment in his edu- 
cation. Are we short changing the gifted? 
When we deny precious youngsters the 
full development of their potential, we not 
only cheat them—we rob society of precious 
human resources." « 

E. The Crippled. The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection in 
1931 made the following observation: 

“The education of the crippled child is not 
philanthropy—tt is enlightened self-interest. 
It is manifest that teachers of crippled chil- 
dren must have exceptional qualifications 
and training. Michael Dowling said: ‘I be- 
Neve that the saddest sight in the world is 
that of a crippled child sitting at the window 
each morning watching his brothers and 
sisters go forth to school..“ 


= Workshop in the Education of the Ex- 
ceptional Child, Tempe, Arizona State Col- 
lege, 1955, pp. 59-69. 

= Baker, Harry J. The Problem Boy in 
School. Federal Probation, VI, No. 2, 1942, 
p. 23. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. They Went to College Early. Eval- 
uation Report No. 2, New York, 1957, p. 11. 

* Brown, Spencer. How Educate the Gift- 
ed Child? Commentary, June 1956, p. 539. 

“ Shaffer, Helen B. Schooling for Fast and 
Slow Learners. Editorial Research Reports, 
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F. The Deaf and Hard of Hearing. The 
United States Office of Education, in a pub- 
lication on teachers of deaf children, de- 
clared: 

“The education of the deaf child !s a dif- 
ficult process. Who is competent to teach 
the deaf child? It is in the teacher herself 
that the dynamic power for development of 
competencies resides. Those who adminis- 
ter or supervise State and local programs 
have an obligation to foster the greatest 
Possible development of their teachers in 
service. Instruction of the deaf 1s one of 
the more technical fields. Because teachers 
of the deaf are more difficult to secure than 
any other 1n the field of education, and be- 
cause their preparation is relatively expen- 
sive, it would seem that additional scholar- 
ships should be made available to those 
wishing to teach the deaf." « 

Baker, in his textbook on exceptional chil- 
dren, has written: 

“The Federal census has been making spe- 
cial listings of the deaf, beginning in 1830. 
In round number the number of the to- 
tally deaf approximately equals the number 
of blind. A committee on hard-of- 
hearing children of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
reported in 1926 that 14 percent of pupils 
have hearing defects. Whether this es- 
timate is entirely correct or not, it is prob- 
ably close enough to the real facts to show 
that impaired hearing is a problem of great 
magnitude. 

"The education of the deaf is a highly 
epecialized and intensive type of education. 
The teachers must be especially well-trained. 
When it is considered what education really 
accomplishes for deaf children in training 
them to speak and otherwise live normal 
lives socially, as well as psychologically, the 
greater cost Is well repaid." «5 

G. The undervitalized. The White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1931 commented: 

"Under the term ‘lowered vitality’ are in- 
cluded all those types of cases which, with- 
out distinct or visible evidence, physically 
handicap a child. There is a great need for 
special education and training of all cases 
of lowered vitality. Educators in America 
have believed, for the most part, that Amer- 
ican schools were providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all children to develop their abil- 
ities to the fullest extent. It is gradually 
becoming apparent that such is not the case. 

“The slogan of the educators of the handi- 
capped should be: 'An expert and 
trained teacher for every physically handl- 
capped child in the United States.’ The 
teacher is the basic factor in educating: 
training, and placement." “ 

H. The Intellectually Impaired. The 
United States Children's Bureau has esti- 
mated: 

“Out of each 1,000 of the population, 32 
are mentally retarded. Of this 30, 25 are 
educable and 4 are trainable and 1 1s totally 
dependent," 4 

On degrees of impairment, an article in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
contains this statement: 

"From an educational standpoint, those 
children who appear to be permanently in- 


^ Machle, Romaine P., et aL, Teachers of 
Children Who Are Deaf. Washington, GOV” 
ernment Printing Office, 1955, pp. 1, 2, 53, 
as (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1955 

o. 6). 

“Baker, Harry J. Introduction to Excen* 
tional Children. New York, MacMillan, 1953+ 
Pp. 82, 123. = 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Op. cit., pp. 385, 397, 407-408. 

“The Child Who Is Mentally Retard 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
1956, p. 11 (U. S. Children's Bureau Folder 
No. 43, 1950). 
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capable of profiting to any considerable ex- 
tent from the regular curriculum of the 
schools and who are regarded as trainable 
rüther than educable, and, hence, perma- 
nently socially inadequate and vocationally 
incompetent, have been most frequently 
Classified as mentally defective, mentally de- 
ficient, or feebleminded, in contract to those 
who are rated as merely backward, retarded, 
or dull normal, and who are potentially ca- 
Pable of achieving social and economic inde- 
pendence." * 

Spencer has added: 

“While the educational goal for the retard- 
ed child is essentially the same as for nor- 


ee 
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mal—the fullest possible development of the 
individual—it must be approached through 
somewhat different approaches and tech- 
niques.” @ 

Hill wrote: 

“About three-quarters of a million school- 
age children in the United States are men- 
tally retarded with respect to their learning 
abilities. Most of them are capable of mak- 
ing considerable progress in the basic educa- 
tional skills; a much smaller number have 
competence only for personal and social im- 
provement; only a very small percentage 
require permanent custodial care. 

“One of the most baffling problems met in 
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establishing new programs for severely men- 
tally retarded children concerns the employ- 
ment of qualified teachers.” # 


Examr O 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES OFFERING COURSES IN SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

(Prepared at the request of the Honorable 
Leonor SULLIVAN, by H. A. Sieber, research 
assistant) 


= Hill, Arthur S., The Forward Look: The 
Severely Retarded Child Goes to School, 


“Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 


“Spencer, Steven M., Retarded Children 
Can Be Helped, The Saturday Evening Post, 


Washington, 


1952, No. 11). 


Government Printing Office, 
1952, p. 32 (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 


Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954 


(Revised edition. New York, Macmillan, 
1950, p. 726. Oct. 11, 1952, p. 110. 
State Institution Special education program 
r ͤ rapa mre ape oa s tah 
Alabama.... University of Alabama Speech correction. 
Sm Eae A Southern | Speech and hearing. 
olleg 
a a Datvenity of Arizona....- you correction, speech and hear- 
Arkansas.... Unlvorsity of Arkansas Sieh correction, 
Arkansas State College...-| Deaf. 
California. . Chico Stute College. Speo correction, speech and hear- 
2 { the Pacific... Speech correction, speech and hear- 
e ing, socially maladjusted, 
Fresno State Colloge..-.-- Bpeech'correction, 
Los Angeles State College.| Deaf, mentally retarded, speech 
correction, speech and hearing. 
Occidental College......-.| 8 h correction. 
San Diego State College...| M 2 retarded, speech correo- 
on. 
San Francisco State Col- get ih crippled, deaf, hard of hear- 
! ing, mentall 
nee seeks socially v mated usted, 
lind 
8 — 2 x à and — 
t of hearing, and others. 
Ban Jose State College. woo es a speech and 
iz 
d University....--- Do. 
aie ek California Mentally retarded, socially em 
at Berkeley. adjusted, mentally retarded and 
socially maladjusted, 
University of California | Speech correction. 
at Los Angeles. 
U Legen aa — Do. 
at Santa Barbara. 
University of Southern | Desf, hard- of- hearing, speech cor- 
White tk i 8 rection. 1 
‘hittior Colloge ..------- correction, 
Colorado...2.......| University of Denver..--- lentaliy retarded, r correc- 
a Mentall retarded, speech correc- 
Doria Florida State University. —.— LE Pan hearing, d eee 
University of Florida Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, — 11 correction and hear- 
ing, overall, 
re} University of Mam. Spe. correction, 
iu Oe QU University of Georxla 
Ulinois 77777777777 Bradley University...---- Do. 
College of St. Francis...-- Do, 
Maro Illinois State Col- Do, 
Elmhurst College. Do, 
Lilinols State Normal Uni- Crippled; deaf, peer ps 
versity. mentally retarded, partially see- 
ing, socially maladjusted, special 
health problem, 
? tion, overall. 
Misc 5 State | Speech correction, 
eachers College, 
Northwestern Uulversity-| Speech correction, hearing. 
Rockford College......---- Do. 
Southern Illinois.....-.--- Mo sor speech correo- 
University of Chicago Socially maladjusted, speech cor- 
University of Ulinois...-.-| Deaf, potay, retarded, speech 
" W sen Btate Teachers Col- | Speech correction, hearíng. 
Ind ana State Teachers Mentally retarded , Speech correo- 
alloge, on, j 
Indiana University... besos portes correction, hearing. 
Iowa. Purdue University 
Orne College Speech correction. 
State University of Iowa rippled, speech “correction, hear- 
Spin re Ped eer ee Kansas State Bpoech correction, 
Kansas Btate Teachers | Mentally retarded, socially mal- 
College adjusted, speech correction. 
M le University of | Crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing. 


State 


S a 


Kontucky. 
Louisiun: 


—— 


Michlgan........... 


Minnesota 


Institution Special education program 
Manict University of — correction, hearing, deaf, 
Wichita. pled, hard-of- hearing. 
University of Kansas...... Deal hard hearing, mentall 
retard socially 
speech correction. 
University of Kent cky...| Speech correction, hearing. 
Louisiana State Univer- | Speech correction, 


sit y. 
University ot? MCA Speech 


correcting, hearing. 


Bonin 8 tart By ea vnnd ^ 
Emerson University. Speoch correction, hearing. 
Smith College........ Deaf. 


College. 
Wayne Untversity. 


i | Crippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 


road seeing, speech correo- 
Crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, 


ing —— pr La od erecial 
3 oo remy aan correc- 
tion, others. 
Western Michigan College | Speech correction, hearing. 
of Education, 
University of Minnesota..| Crippled, mentally retarded, 
speech correction, hearing, others. 


Mississippi. ........ PM na Southern Col- 


Missouri ......... 


Nebraska 
New Jersoy 


New Lork a bdansat. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohlo.— — 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania. 


8 hearing, 


Univ Uveralty of Mississippi... 
1 Missouri College h correction, 
St. Louis 1 "p. 
0. 


SERE Missouri C: 


University of Missouri... 


ashington University... 


Untversity of Nebraska... 
Nx Junt State Teachers 


ollege. 
e 
City College of the Cl 
Nur ho 


Now 
Hunter Col ot the 
ork, 


City of New 


a University of New 
M ee Teachers College 
1 Be 


Teachers College of Co- 
lumbis University. 


Eastern Carolina College. 
State Teachers College. 
S ien of North Da- 
kota. 
Bowling Green State Unl- 
versity. 
Kent State University. 


Ohio State University... 


ollege. 
M ood College 


Speech correction, crippled. 

Deaf, hard-of- hearing, cor- 
rection, v 

8 correction, hearing. 
N retarded, s 

Ment tally ed fed, 
en retard: 
tion, 


Mentally retarded, 


Blind, polad; deaf, — par- 
tlally seeing, special health prob- 

others, 

y retarded, 

correction, 


Men 
8 


Septet: mentally 2 


ing, others, 
Mane retarded, speech correo- 


Crippled, deaf, mentally retard: 
uly secing, speech —— 
Dea: ph Eh 2 
— -of-hearing, 


tally 
* seeing, eri 
special health problems 


Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
Mental 5 podia 
re 

tion, hearing. others, 
Speech correction, hearing, 
5 deaf, hard · ot · 
. retarded. 

— correction, hearing. 


correc- 


Speech correction, hearing, 
Mentally retarded, 
correction, 


aryw 
Mount Mercy College.....| Speech 
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Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 195/4— Continued 


Bouth Dakota......| University of South Da- 
kota. 


Tennessee.. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

University of Tennessee... 

Vanderbilt University... 

Texas North Texas State College. 


Southern Methodist Uni- 

versity. 
Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 
Colle 


Texas State 
Women, 


Special education program 


Gifted, mentally retarded, 
correction, — 72 
Mentally retarded, speech correc- 


peech correct 
Deaf, mentally retarded, speech 
correction, hearing. 
peech correction, hearing, others, 


Mentally retarded, speech 
tion, h 


Crippled, mentally retarded, 
speech correction, 
Bpeech correction, 


Utah. 


, others, 


University of Houston. 
University of Texas 
University of Utah........ 
University of VIrzinla 
University of Washington. 


Marquette University.....| 8 h. 
University of Wiscomin OE 
Wisconsin 


versity, 


Institution Bpecial education program 


Mentally retarded, speech cor- 
rection, g. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, hearing, others. 

Bpeech correction, deaf, hard-of- 
hearin, 


K. 
ove correction, hearing. 
0. 


State College... Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, deat, hard-of-hearing, 
others. 


University of Wyoming...| Speech correction, 

Catholic University Do. 
America. 

Gallaudet College Deaf. 

George Washington Unl- | Speech correction. 


H. R. 9591 by Mrs. Sullivan—The Ex- 
ceptional Children Educational Assist- 
ance Áct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago, in a special order during pro- 
ceedings of the House, I outlined a bill 
which I was preparing to introduce be- 
fore adjournment designed to stimulate 
and assist the training of urgently needed 
teachers for instructing so-called excep- 
tional children—that is, the gifted and 
also those children with physical, mental, 
or emotional handicaps. I have today 
introduced the bill, and it is numbered 
H. R. 9591. 

H. R: 9591, as its title states, is a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a 
special $18,500,000 7-year program of 
Federal scholarship and- fellowship 
grants to individuals, and a $2,500,000 
program of grants to public and non- 
profit institutions of higher education, 
to encourage and expand the training of 
teachers for the education of exceptional 
children. 

The preamble of the bill states: 

The Congress believes that the American 

of equality of opportunity extends 
to every child within our country, no matter 
what his gifts, his capacity, or his handi- 
caps, whether he is handicapped by defects 
of speech, of sight, or of hearing, or crip- 
pling disease or condition, whether his ad- 
justment to society is made difficult by emo- 
tional or mental disorders, or whether, on 
the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
standingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
spirit. All such exceptional children require 
special educational guidance for development 
of their total educational potential. 

The Congress finds that the educational 
problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
national need for, individuals professionally 
qualified to teach such children, to super- 
vise the teachers of such children, to train 
such teachers and supervisors, and to conduct 
research into the problems relating to the 
education of exceptional children. 


While the Congress recognizes that the 
primary responsibility for meeting these 
problems lies with the States and local com- 
munities, national interest in the training 
of self-reliant and useful citizens demands 
that the Federal Government assist and en- 
courage and stimulate the initiation of ade- 
quate programs in the States to meet these 
problems. 

Therefore, this act provides, on a tempo- 
rary, 7-year basis, a program to further the 
training of teachers, supervisors of teachers, 
and researchers in special education for ex- 
ceptional children, and to encourage and 
assist public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education to expand their training 
work in these fields. 


DEFINITION OF “EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Mr. Speaker, among the definitions 
carried in H, R. 9591, covering various 
phases of the program this bill would au- 
thorize, is the definition of the children 
it is specifically intended to help—‘ex- 
ceptional children"—as follows: 

The term "exceptional children" means 
those children determined in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Commissioner 
(United States Commissioner of Education) 
to present special educational problems, such 
as (a) children who are unusually intelli- 
gent or gifted; (b) children who are mentally 
retarded; (c) children who are deaf or hard 
of hearing; (d) children who are blind or 
have serious visual impairments; (e) chil- 
dren who have serious health problems due 
to heart disease, epilepsy, or other debilitat- 
ing conditions; (f) children who suffer from 
speech impediments; (g) children who are 
crippled (including those who have cerebral 
palsy); and (h) children who are malad- 
justed emotionally and socially, including the 
institutionalized delinquent, 


Under the bill, Mr. Speaker, fellow- 
ships or scholarships would be author- 
ized, with such stipends as the Com- 
missioner should determine, totaling 
$500,000 for the remainder of this current 
fiscal year ending next June 30; $1,- 
500,000 for the 1959 fiscal year; $2,500,000 
for the 1960 fiscal year; and then $3,- 
500,000 a year for fiscal years 1961, 1962, 
1963 and 1964, when tpe temporary 7- 
year grant program would end. Thus, 
$18,500,000 would go to individuals for 
tuition, other scholastic expenses, living 
expenses and such other stipends as the 
Commissioner should provide. The idea, 
as I said in outlining the plan originally, 
is to make it worthwhile for experienced 
teachers to go back to college to take this 


advanced training, without feeling they 
were making a difficult financial sacrifice. 
SECTION ON GRANTS 


In addition to the grants to individuals, 
$2,500,000 would be authorized alto- 
gether—not a year, but over the 7 years— 
for grants to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions, making a total of $21 million 
for the entire program. 

The language of this section of the bill 
on grants, section 5, is as follows: 

GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, 
to individuals for the purpose of taking 
advanced training, at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers of 
exceptional children, or to train or supervise 
teachers in this field, or engage in research 
in the teaching of exceptional children: Pro- 
vided, That, in his discretion, the Commis- 
sioner, in order to accomplish the objectives 
of this act, may also make these awards for 
study at the undergraduate level. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education to construct, in- 
stall improve, or expand specialized facili- 
tles and equipment in connection with 
courses of instruction for persons preparing 
to engage in employment as teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, or to train such teachers, 
or to supervise such teachers, or to engage 
in research in special education for excep“ 
tional children: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner, in his discretion, may also make 
grants to establish specialized courses in this 
field in such institutions. 

(c) The amount of scholarship and fel- 
lowship grants made in any fiscal year 
residents of a State under section 5 (a) 
not exceed, in the aggregate, an amoun 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 
(a) for such fiscal year as the school-ag® 
population of such State bears to the to 
school-age population of all the States. 

(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
&ct may be made by the Commissioner 
time to time, on such conditions as 
Commissioner may determine, including oe 
ditions requiring public and other nonprofi 
institutions to make such reports, in suU 
form, and containing such information 89 
the Commissioner may from time to tim? 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this act, and conditions requiring oom" 
pliance with such provisions as the 
sioner may from time to time find necessary 
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to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

(e) The Commissioner shall consult with 
an advisory committee as described in sec- 
tion 6 (a) which shall assist him in de- 
termining the areas and priorities of need in 
the award of these grants, and in setting the 
Standards for the granting of such fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and grants, 

TEXT OF BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the full text of H. R. 

9591 is as follows: 

[85th Cong., Ist sess. in the House of Rep- 
Tecentatives, August 30, 1957, Mrs. BuLLI- 
VAN introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor] 

H. R. 9591 

A bill to provide for the establishment of & 
Special $18,500,000 7-year program of Fed- 
eral scholarship and fellowship grants to 
individuals, and & $2,500,000 program of 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, to encourage and ex- 
pand the training of teachers for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
SHORT TITLE 
This act may be cited as the "Exceptional 
Children Educational Assistance Act.” 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Src. 2. The Congress believes that the 
American promise of equality of opportunity 
extends to every child within our country, 
no matter what his gifts, his capacity or his 

andicaps, whether he is handicapped by 
Gefects of speech, of sight or of hearing, or 
Crippling disease or condition, whether his 
adjustment to society is made difficult by 
emotional or mental disorders, or whether, 
on the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
standingiy brilliant gifts of mind and of 
Spirit. All such exceptional children re- 
Quire special educational guidance for de- 
Velopment of their total educational po- 
tential. 

The Congress finds that the educational 
Problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 

an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
National need for, individuals professionally 
Qualified to teach such children, to supervise 
the teachers of such children, to train such 
teachers and supervisors, and to conduct re- 
earch into the problems relating to the edu- 
ation of exceptional children. 

While the Congress recognizes that the 

responsibility for meeting these 
Problems lies with the States and local com- 
Munities, national interest in the training of 
*elf-reliant and useful citizens demands that 
the Federal Government assist and encour- 
age and stimulate the initiation of adequate 

TOgrams in the States to meet these 
Problems, 

Therefore, this act provides, on a tempo- 
» T-year basis, a program to further the 
a g of teachers, superyisors of teachers, 

nd researchers in special education for ex- 
deptional children, and to encourage and 
mast Public and nonprofit institutions of 
w er education to expand their training 
Ork in these fields. 
DEFINITIONS 

Src. 3. As used in this act 
AD The term "State" means a State, 

aska, Hawaii the District of Columbia, 

the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
v The term "Commissioner" means the 
ted States Commissioner of Education; 

(3) The term “school-age population” 
5 ns that part of the population which is 
det, u the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive, 
ermined by the Commissioner on the 

ot the population between such ages 


tr 
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for the most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce; 

(4) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools in a State, or, if there 
is no such agency or officer, an agency or 
officer designated by the governor or by State 
law; 

(5) The term “nonprofit institution” 
means an institution owned and operated by 
one or more corporations or associations no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; and 

(6) The term “exceptional children” 
means those children determined in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Com- 
missioner to present special educational 
problems, such as (a) children who are un- 
usually intelligent or gifted; (b) children 
who are mentally retarded; (c) children who 
are deaf or hard of hearing; (d) children 
who are blind or have serious visual impair- 
ments; (e) children who have serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, or 
other debilitating conditions; (f) children 
who suffer from speech impediments; (g) 
children who are crippled (including those 
who have cerebral palsy); and (h) children 
who are maladjusted emotionally and so- 
cially, including the institutionalized de- 
linquent. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958; $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959; $2,502,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; $3,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962; $3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963; and $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964; for grants to indi- 
viduals for scholarships and fellowships in 
accordance with the provisions of section 5 
(a) of this act. 

(b) There ís also authorized the sum of 
$2,500,000 to be expended during the existence 
of this program in the form of grants to 
public and nonprofit institutions in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 (b) of 
this act. 

GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of taking ad- 
vanced training at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers 
of exceptional children, or to train or super- 
vise teachers in this field, or engage in re- 
search in the teaching of exceptional chil- 
dren: Provided, That, in his discretion, the 
Commissioner, in order to accomplish the 
objectives of this act, may also make these 
awards for study at the undergraduate level. 

(b) The Commissioner 18 also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education to construct, 
install, improve, or expand specialized facili- 
ties and equipment in connection with 
courses of instruction for persons preparing 
to engage in employment as teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, or to train such teach- 
ers, or to supervise such teachers, or to en- 
gage in research in special education for ex- 
ceptional children: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner, in his discretion, may also make 
grants to establish specialized courses in 
this field in such institutions. 

(c) The amount of scholarship and fellow- 
ship grants made in any fiscal year to resi« 
dents of & State under section 5 (a) shall 
not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
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which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 4 
(a) for such fiscal year as the school age 
population of such State bears to the total 
school age population of all the States. 

(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time, on such conditions as the Com- 
missioner may determine, including condi- 
tions requiring public and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions to make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this act, and conditions requiring com- 
pliance with such provisions as the Com- 
missioner may from time to time find neces- 
gary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports. 

(e) The Commissioner shall consult with 
an advisory committee as described 1n section 
6 (a) which shall assist him in determining 
the areas and priorities of need in the award 
of these grants, and in setting the standards 
for the granting of such fellowships, scholare 
ships, and grants. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND ADVISORY PANELS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
point an advisory committee of not more 
than eight persons who shall be conversant 
with the overall educational needs of ex- 
ceptional children and who shall assist the 
Commissioner in developing general policies 
under this act. The Commissioner shall be 
ex officio a member of this committee and 
shall act as chairman thereof. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
from time to time to establish advisory panels 
of specialists in special education for any of 
the categories of exceptional children enu- 
merated in this act, Each such panel shall 
consist of not less than five persons, who 
shall meet at the call of the Commissioner, 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Src. 7. The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Educa- 
tion any of his functions under this act 
except the making of regulations, 


PUBLICIZING AVAILABILITY OF GRANTS 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall take such 
steps as are practicable to publicize to the 
fullest extent possible the availability of fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and grants under this 
act among teachers and prospective teachers, 
and among all colleges and universities offer- 
ing accedited courses of study leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in nursery, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, or secondary education. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES , 


Sec. 9. In the administration of this act, 
the Commissioner shall consuit and advise 
with the various State educational agencies 
to determine the extent of need for teachers 
of exceptional children in the respective 
States and to keep the State educational 
agencies fully informed of all developments 
under this program in order to encourage 
them to establish special programs or spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children. In this 
connection, the Commissioner shall advise 
the State educational agencies of the names 
&nd home addresses of all individuals from 
their respective States who have received 
fellowships, scholarships, or grants for train- 
ing in the field of education of exceptional 
children, and the particular field of study 
each is pursuing, so that the respective State 
educational egencies can then take appro- 
priate steps to seek to attract such persons 
to positions in their home States in order to 
utilize the advanced education and skills 
which they have acquired under this pro- 
gram: Provided, That no individual receiv- 
ing a scholarship, fellowship, or grant for ad- 
vanced study under this act shall be re- 
quired, as a condition of such scholarship or 
fellowship or grant, to promise to take em- 
ployment subsequently in any State. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE $SZNATE 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


The following certificate of election 
was received by the Secretary of the 
Senate on September 6, 1957: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

. "This is to certify that on the 27th day of 
August 1957 WiLLIAM PROXMIRE was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Wisconsin a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the residue of the unex- 
pired term of 6 years, ending on the 3d day 
of January A. D. 1959. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
Btate of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at 
the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 5th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1957. 


[seat] Vernon W. THOMSON, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
ROBERT C. ZIMMERMAN, 


Secretary of State. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


REPORT ENTITLED “TEXTILE PRO- 
CUREMENT IN THE MILITARY 
SERVICES" (S. REPT. NO. 1163) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Benate of August 29, 1957, 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1957, submitted a report pre- 
pared by the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, entitled “Textile Pro- 
curement in the Military Services,” 
which was ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ENTITLED “CONTROL AND 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS” (8. 
REPT. NO. 1167) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 28, 1957, 

Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 93, Senate Resolution 185, 
and Senate Resolution 286, 84th Con- 
gress, and extended by Senate Resolution 
61, Senate Resolution 151, and Senate 
Resolution 192, 85th Congress, submitted, 
on September 6, 1957, a report prepared 
by the Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
entitled “Control and Reduction of 
Armaments,” which was ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT ENTITLED “DAYTIME RA- 
DIO STATIONS” (8. REPT. NO, 
1168) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 15, 1957, 

Mr. MORSE, from the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, on September 11, 
1957, submitted a report entitled “Day- 
time Radio Stations,” which was 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT ENTITLED “SUMMARY OF 
ACTIVITIES” BY COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY (8. 
REPT. NO. 1169) 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of August 29,.1957, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1957, submitted a report of 
that committee entitled “Summary of 
Activities,” which was ordered to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED SUBSEQUENT TO 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 230, agreed to August 30, 1957, the 
President pro tempore, on August 31, 
1957, signed the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


S. 1007. An act for the rellef of Sgt. Donald 
D. Coleman; 

8.1636. An act for the relief of Delfina 
Cinco de Lopez; 

S. 1791. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1959; 

8.1996. An act to approve the contract 
negotiated with the Casper-Alcova irriga- 
tion project, to authorize its execution, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 2377. An act to amend chapter 223, title 
18, United States Code, to provide fcr the 
production of statements and reports of 
witnesses; 

H.R.580. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain land in the State of Mis- 
souri; 

H. R. 1315. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Page; 

E. R. 1411. An act for the relief of George 
H. Meyer Sons, Brauer & Co., Joseph McSwee- 
ney & Sons, Inc., C. L. Tomlinson, Jr., and 
Richmond Livestock Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 1419. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Hannah Mae Powell; 

H. R. 1474. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Homer 


Cazamias; 

H. R. 1677. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
B. Mar; 

H.R.1883. An act for the rellef of Bene- 
dict M. Kordus; 

H. R. 2486. An act to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
spect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible 
dates in connection with purchase orders 
under its emergency feed program; 

H. R. 4174. An act for the relief of Filo- 
mena and Emil Ferrara; ; 

H. R. 4335. An act for the relief of Ramon 
Tavarez; 

H.R.4351. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Litts; 

H. R. 5719. An act for the relief of Clara 
M. Briggs; 

H. R. 7014. An act for the relief of Madame 
Henriette Buaillon and Stanley James Car- 
penter; 

H. R. 7096. An act to amend paragraph 1684 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to istle 
or Tampico fiber, to admit free of duty a 
beta-ray spectrometer for use at Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif, and for other 
purposes; 
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H. R. 7900. An act to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell to individuals land in 
Ottawa County, Mich., which was acquired 
pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 

H. R. 7964. An act to remove the limita- 
tion on the use of certain real property here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of Austin, Tex, 
by the United States; 

H. R. 7972. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the city of Warner Robins, Ga., 
of certain lands and any improvements lo- 
cated thereon in such city; 

H. R. 8374. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Ray Potts; 

H. R. 8576. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands within the Old 
Hickory lock and dam project, Cumberland 
River, Tenn. to Middle Tennessee Council, 
Inc., Boy Scouts of America, for recreation 
and camping purposes; 

H.R.9280, An act to facilitate the con- 
duct cf fishing operations in the Territory 
of Alaska, to promote the conservation of 
fishery resources thereof, and for other pur- 
pcses; and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to establish 
& commission to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED SUB- 
SEQUENTLY TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The Secretary of the Senate presented 
to the President of the United States on 
8 31, 1957, the following enrolled 

ls: 


B.281. An act for the relief of Jaffa Eam; 

S. 684. An act for the relief of Ilse Striegan 
Bacon; 

5.880. An act for the relief of Necmettin 
Cengiz; 

S. 882. An act for the relief of Pauline Ethel 
Angus; 

B. 1007. An act for the relief of Sgt. Don- 
ald D. Coleman; 

8.1049. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ahsa- 
pet Gamityan; 

S. 1271. An act for the relief of Daniel Al- 
cide Charlebois; 

S. 1321. An act for the relief of Junko 
Matsuoka Eckrich; 

8. 1456. An act for the rellef of Refugio 
Guerrero-Monje; 

8,1467. An act for the relief of Itsumi 
Kasahara; 


8.1635. An act for the relief of Maria 
Talioura Boisot; 

8.1636. An act for the relief of Delfina 
Cinco de Lopez; 

S. 1791. An act to further amend the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
such act will apply to reorganization plans 
transmitted to the Congress at any time 
before June 1, 1959; 

8.1635. An act for the relief of Maria 
Domenica Ricci; 

8.1921. An act for the relief of Maris 
Goldet; > 

8. 1972. An act for the rellef of Letizia 
Maria Arini; . 

8.1996. An act to approve the contract 
negotiated with the Casper-Alcova Irrigation 
Project, to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2028. An act for the relief of Sherwood 
Lloyd Pierce; 

8.2041. An act for the relief of Sala Weiss- 

8.2204. An act for the relief of Margaret 
E. Culloty; 


S. 2377. An act to amend chapter 223, title 


` 18, United States Code, to provide for the pro- 
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duction of statements and reports of wit- 
nesses; 

5. 2413. An act to clarify the authority of 
the President to fill the judgeship for the 
district of South Dakota authorized by the 
act of February 10, 1954, and to repeal the 
Prohibition contained in such act against 

g the next vacancy occurring in the 
Office of district judge for such district; and 
. 8.2792. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes. 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The President of the United States, 
Subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of 
the Senate that, on the following dates, 
he had approved and signed the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions: 

On August 28, 1957: 

8.364. An act for the relief of the village 
of Wauneta, Nebr.; 

8.959. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
exempt certain wheat producers from lia- 
bility under the act where all the wheat crop 
is fed or used for seed or food on the farm, 
&nd for other purposes; 

8.999. An Se authorizing the Secretary 
Of the Interior to convey certain land to the 
Btate of North Dakota for the use and bene- 
fit of the North Dakota State School of 
Science: 

8.1631. An act to amend certain sections 
Of title 13 of the United States Code, en- 
titled "Census"; and 

8.1866. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to require the inspection and cer- 
tification of certain vessels carrying passen- 
Bers," approved May 10, 1956, in order to 
Provide adequate time for the formulation 
&nd consideration of rules and regulations to 
be prescribed under such act. 

On August 29, 1957: 
8.336. An act for the relief of Angela Fer- 


8. 465. An act for the relief of Maria Con- 
Cetta Di Turi; 

8.976, An act for the relief of Charles A. 
Sidawi; 

8.1685. An act for the relief of Sic Gun 
Chau (Tse) and Hing Man Chau; 
a 1736. An act for the relief of Rosa Sigl; 

d 


8. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to authorize 
establishment of the U. S. S. Enterprise 
(CV-6) in the Nation's Capital as a memorial 
museum. 

On August 30, 1987: 

S. 397. An act for the relief of Willem 

Oeras; 

8.398. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
Wachtfogel; 

S. 441. An act for the relief of Jose Ra- 
Mirez-Moreno; 

8.463. An act for the rellef of Pedro Ampo; 
E d An act for the relief of Luigi Lino 


bd LÀ 
R 5.499. An act for the relicf of Daniela 
enata Patricia Zei; 
S. 562. An act for the relief of Hideko Ta- 
Buchi Pulaski; 
8. 567. An 
Djenich; 


S. 600. An act for the relief of Ursula Rosa 


S. 662. An act for the relie: Howard 
Buchbinder: relief of Ho I. 
3 B. 796. An act for the rellef of Zacharoula 

apoulla Matsa; 

B.1308. An act for the 

eanne Launois Johnson: 
3 8.1387. An act for the 
ean Lundy (Helen Choy); 


B. 1496. An 
Fante act for the relief of Nicoleta P. 


relicf of Carmen 


relief of Rebecca 


act for the relief of Vida 
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8.1574. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain Federal property in the Coulee 
Dam and Grand Coulee areas, to provide as- 
sistance in the establishment of a munici- 
pality incorporated under the laws of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; 

S. 1767. An act for the relief of Eileen 
Sheila Dhanda; 

8.1783. An act for the relief of Randolph 
Stephan Walker; 

8.1804. An act for the rellef of Marjeta 
Winkle Brown; 

8.1848. An act for the relief of Michelle 
Patricia Hill (Patricia Adachi); 

8.1896. An act for the relief of Maria West; 

8.1902. An act for the relief of Bella Rod- 
riguez Ternoir; 

8.2165. An act for the relief of Gertrud 
Mezger: 

8.2431. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Klamath River Basin com- 
pact between the States of California and 
Oregon, and for related purposes; and 

8.2460. An act to authorize the transfer of 
certain housing projects to the city of De- 
catur, Ill, or to the Decatur Housing Au- 
thority. 

On August 31, 1957: 

8.268. An act to provide that the United 
States shall return to the former owners cer- 
tain mineral interests in lands acquired for 
the Arkabutla, Sardis, Enid, and Grenada 
Reservoirs, Miss.; 

8.939. An act to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

B.1290. An act for the relief of Lee-Ana 
Roberts; 

8.1293. An act for the relief of Eithaniahu 
(Eton) Yellin; 

8.1306. An act for the relief of Pao-Wel 
Yung; 

S. 1307. An act for the relief of Toribia 
Basterrechea (Arrola); : 

8.1421. An act for the relief of Ansis Luiz 
Darzins; 

S. 1815. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Dilles; 

8.1817. An act for the relief of John 
Panagiotou; 

8.1838. An act for the relief of Charles 
Douglas; 

8. 1910. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Salerno; 

S. 1962. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey a certain tract of 
land owned by the United States to the Per- 
kihs Chapel Methodist Church, Bowie, Md.; 

§.2003. An act for the relief of Jozice 
Matana Koulis and Davorko Matana Koulis; 

8.2095. An act for the relief of Vaclav 
Uhlik, Marta Uhlik, Vaclav Uhlik, Jr., and 
Eva Uhlik; and 

8.2603. An act to amend the act entitled 
"An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes," approved June 3, 1896. 

On September 2, 1957: 

8.524. An act for the relief of Robert F. 
Gross; 

8.1035. An act for the relief of Alice Eirl 
Schaer (MI On Lee) ; 

8.1050. An act for the rellef of Hrygory 
Harry) Mydlak; 
: 8. Ho. ah act for the relief. of John 
Nicholas Christodoulias; 

S. 1335. An act for the rellef of Sandra Ann 
Scott; 

8.1370. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Wawrzyczek; 

8.1482. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Columbia Basin Project Act, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 2068. An &ct for the relief of Guy H. 
Davant; 

S. 2377. An act to amend chapter 223, title 
18, United States Code, to provide for the 
production of statements and reports of wit- 


nesses; 
S. 2438. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; and 
8.2500. An act to make uniform the ter- 
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mination date for the use of official franks 
by former Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes. 

On September 4, 1957: 

8.281. An act for the relief of Jaffa Kam; 

S. €84. An act for the relief of Ilse Striegan 
Bacon; 

S. 807. An act for the relief of Jackson 
School Township, Indiana; 

5.880. An act for the relief of Necmettin 
Cengiz; r 

S. 882. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Ethel Angus; 

S. 1049. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ah- 
sapet Gamityan; 

S.1153. An act for the relief of Zdenka 
Bneler; 

S. 1175. An act for the rellef of Helene 
Cordery Hall; 

S. 1241. An act for the relief of Edward 
Martin Hinsberger; 

B. 1271. An act for the relief of Daniel Al- 
cide Charlebois; 

S. 1321. An act for the relief of Junko Mat- 
suoks Eckrich; 

S. 1456. An act for the relief of Refugio 
Guerrero-Monje; 

8.1467. An act for the relief of Itsumi 
Easahara; 

8.1520. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of feder- 
ally owned property at obsolescent canalized 
waterways, and for other purposes“; 

S. 1635. An act for the relief of Maria Ta- 
lioura Boisot; 

8.1638. An act for the rellef of Delfina 
Cinco de Lopez; 

8.1645. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant easements in certain 
lands to the city of Las Vegas, Nev., for road- 
widening purposes; 

8.1791. An act to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
such act will apply to reorganization plans 
transmitted to the Congress at any time be- 
fore June 1, 1959; 

8.1835. An act for the relief of Maria Do- 
menica Ricci; 

8.1921. An act for the relief of Maria 
Goldet; 

8.1972. An act for the relief of Letizia Ma- 
ria Arini; 

S. 1996. An act to approve the contract ne- 
gotiated with the Casper-Alcova irrigation 
district, to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2028. An act for the relief of Sherwood 
Lloyd Pierce; 

i: 3 An act for the relief of Sala Weiss- 
ard; 

S. 2204. An act for the relief of Margaret 
E. Culloty; and 

S.J.Res.18. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 

On September 7, 1957: 
` 8.1007. An act for the relief of Sgt. Donald 
D. Coleman; 

S. 2080. An act relating to the computa- 
tion of income for the purpose of payment 
of death benefits to parents or pension for 
non-service-connected disability or death in 
certain cases; 

5.2229. An act to provide for Government 
guaranty of private loans to certain air car- 
riers for purchase of modern aircraft and 
equipment, to foster the development and 
use of modern transport aircraft by such car- 
riers, and for other purposes; * 

8.2413. An act to clarify the authority of 
the President to fill the judgeship for the 
district of South Dakota authorized by the 
act of February 10, 1954, and to repeal the 
prohibition contained in such act against 
filling the next vacancy occurring in the office 
of district Judge for such district; and 

8.2434, An act to amend the act entitled ` 
“An act to provide books for the adult blind.” 

On September 11, 1957: 

5.2792. An act to amend the Immigration 

&nd Nationality Act, and for other purposes. 
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